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LORDS, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


Jupico1aL Bustness— 


Ordered, That for the purposes of the Judicial Business of the House, 
Friday the 10th day of November next be deemed the “‘ first sitting day 
after the Recess.” 


Eoyprran EXpEeDITION—VoTE oF THANKS TO Her Masesty’s NavaL AND 
Miuirary Forces—Notice of Motion, Earl Granville:—Short debate 
thereon re 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT—THE APPROPRIATION AcT—CONSTITUTIONAL 
Practice—Observations, Lord Randolph Churchill 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’”’—(Zord Randolph Churchill : :) 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 142, Noes 
209; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 341.) 


NOVICES OF MOTION. 


ee OI 


Eoyptian ExpEpITIon—Vore oF THanks TO Her Masesty’s Naval AND 
Miuitary Forces—Notices of te: 3 Mr. eernen Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson 


QUESTIONS. 


— PO — 


Army—Tue Grenaprer Guarps—Casz or Lievrenant Farrer—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Childers . 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS oF THE Hovse—THE Procepurt " Resoivrions— 
AMENDMENTS To Ist ResoLurrion—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 4 
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{ October 24. | 
MOTIONS. 


—eQo— 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE (Mr. EpMonp Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Morion ror 
A Serect CommiItrEE— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Letter of the 16th August, 1882, from the Right Hon. Mr. Justice 
Lawson to Mr. Speaker, informing the House of the commitment of Mr. Edmond 
Dwyer Gray, a Member of this House, fer contempt of Court, be referred to a Select 
Committee for the purpose of considering and reporting whether any of the matters 
referred to therein demand the further attention of the House,”—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—THE New Rvues oF PROCEDURE 
—RESoLUTION— . 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Consideration of the New Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 


Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on ——. day for which they may be set 
down,” —( Mr. Gladstone) 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ” (Mr. 
Chaplin :)—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “and Notices of Motions,” 
(Mr. Rarkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘and Notices of Motions’ stand 
part of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 96, Noes 46 ; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 342.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 98, Noes 47; Majority 
51.—(Div. List, No. 343.) 

Ordered, That the Consideration of the New Rules of Procedure have precedence of all 

Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on.every day for which they may be set down. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(J/r. Gladstone) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


PaRLIAMENT—Privitece (Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Communica- 
TION TO THE HovusE— 
Letter of the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson read. 
After short debate, 
Moved, “‘That the said Communication be referred to the Select Committee to which 


the letter of the 16th August 1882, from the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Lawson 
to Mr. Speaker, was referred,” —(Mr. Gladstone) 


Motion agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


—-—0—a— 


Ecypt—Rerortep MurpErR oF PROFESSOR PALMER AND Party—Question, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke me 

Hicuways—DisturnPIKED Roaps—THEe Grant 1n Arp—Question, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

PartiaAMEnt— Business oF THE HovsE—ORDER OF Bustnzss— Questions, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Lord John Manners; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—H0io— 


ParttAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Tue New Routes or Proozpure— 
First Rute (Purrine tue Question)—[ Adjourned Debate ]—[Seventh 

Night |— 

! : 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question | 20th 

February], 
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PaxLiaMENtT—Business or THE Hovse—ResoLutTion—continued. 


“That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to the Chairman of a Committee of 
the whole House, during any Debate, to be the evident sense of the House, or of the 
Committee, that the Question be now put, he may so inform the House or = Com- 
mittee ; and, if a Motion be made ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, 
or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the same be decided 
in the affirmative, the Question under discussion shall be put forthwith: Provided 
that the Question shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless 
it shall appear to have been supported by more than two hundred Members, or unless 
it shall appear to have been opposed by less than forty Members and supported by 
more than one hundred Members,’ — (Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question again proposed :—Debate resumed oe a 






: Amendment proposed, 


In lines 1 and 2, to leave out the words “or to the Chairman of a Committee of the 
whole House,’’—(Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or to the Chairman of’ stand part 
of the Question :””—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,’’—( Viscount Folkestone :)—Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 136, Noes 199; Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 344.) 

And it being past a quarter before Six of the clock, the Debate on the 
Amendment stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26. 


Eayprian Expepition— Vote or THanks TO Her Masesty’s Nava ano 
Miuitary Forcrs—ReEso.tutTions— 


Moved to resolve, 


“‘1, That the Thanks of this House be given to Admiral Sir Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget Seymour, G.C.B., for the distinguished skill and ability with which he 
planned and conducted the attack on the Fortifications of Alexandria and the Naval 
operations in the Suez Canal which aided materially in the suppression of the military 
rebellion against the authority of His Highness the Khedive : 

“2. That the Thanks of this House be given to General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability with which he planned and 
conducted the military operations in Egypt, which resulted in the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of Cairo, and the complete suppression of the military 
rebellion against the authority of His Highness the Khedive : 

“3. That the Thanks of this Housg be given to 

General Sir John Miller Adye, K.C.B. ; 

Vice-Admiral William Montagu Dowell, C.B. ; 

Lieutenant-General George Harry Smith Willis, C.B. ; 

Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, pies. C.B. ; 

Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, K.C.B. ; 

Rear-Admiral Sir William Nathan Wrighte Hewett, as C., K.C.B 

Rear-Admiral Sir Francis William Sullivan, K.C.B., C.M. G.; ; 

Rear-Admiral Anthony Hiley Hoskins, C.B. ; 

me YE His Royal Highness Arthur, Duke of Connaught, K.G., K.T,, 

, G.C.8.1., G.C.M.G 

Major-General William Earle, C.S.I. ; 

Major-General Sir Henry Evelyn Wood, % C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ; 

Major-General Gerald Graham, V.C., 

Major-General George Byng Harman, G Bs 

Major-General Drury Curzon Drury-Lowe, C. B. ; 

Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor Macpherson, V.C. .» K.C.B 
and to the other Officers and Warrant Officers of the Navy, pees and Royal 
Marines, including Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, both European and Native, for 
the energy and gallantry with which they executed the services they have been called 
upon to perform : 

‘4, That this House doth acknowledge and highly approve the gallantry, discipline, 
and good conduct displayed by the Petty Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Men of the gee Army, and Royal Marines, and of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, 
European and Native; and, also, the cordial good feeling which animated the 
United Force,’’—( The Earl Granville) ee on 


After short debate, the said Resolutions severally agreed to, nemine dies 
sentiente. 
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[ October 26.] 


Eeyrtian Expepition—Vore or THanks To Her Masesty’s Navat AnD MILITARY 
Forcres—continued. 


Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do communicate the said Resolutions to Admiral 
Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour and General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley 
respectively, and that they be requested by the Lord Chancellor to communicate the 
same to the several officers referred to therein. 


ArmMy—ReE-InsTATEMENT oF CotoneL VALENTINE Baker in “THE ARMY 
List ”’—Question, Observations, Lord Bis teied of sound ; Reply, The 
Earl of Morley 


Eeyrr (Pourrican byrne): Deans or a Maszsty’s Oeveeiainht— 
Question, Observations, The Marquess of wer | Reply, Earl 
Granville 


PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hoven— Question, The Marquess of 
Salisbury ; Answer, Earl Granville 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do adjourn to Friday the 10th day of Novem- 
ber next,”—( The Earl Granville.) 


EcciesiasricaL Courts—ImPrisonMENT oF THE Rev. S. F. Green For 
Contempr—Question, Observations, The Marquess of Salisbury, The 
Earl of Limerick ; Reply, Earl Granville ; Observations, Lord Denman 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


—<— 0 


Eeyrr (Mizitary Oprrations)—Tue Inpian Contincent — IncipENce oF 
Exrenses—Questions, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, The Marquess of Hart- 
ington é 

TuE en Lanp ‘Commission — OFFICIAL VALvators — Questions, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. O’Shea; Answers, The Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Eeyrt (EmpLoyMenT oF Her Maszsty’s Forces)—Question, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Inp1ra—Looar SeLr-GovernMEntT—Question, Mr. E, Stanhope; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Eeyvrt—Tue Transport AND CommissaRtaT— Question, Captain Aylmer ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers ; 

CriminaL Law—Armep Burcitars—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland ; An. 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

ArrEars OF Rent (IRELAND) Aor—Apptications— Questions, Mr. Totten- 
ham, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Sprecn or THE Cuter SzoreTaRY— 
Question, Mr. Lewis ; ‘Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission—OFrictaL Vatuators—APPoInTMENT or Mr. 
Butter—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

France anp Tunis—Rumovrep TrEATY—Question, Mr. Puleston; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoyrer — Ministerta Responstsruiry — THE CHAMBER or NoraBres— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 

EayPt (ARMY Re- -ORGANIZATION )—APPOINTMENT OF BAKER Pasxa—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tue Cuannet TunnEL Scuemz—Question, Sir Harry Verney ; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain 

Army—Tne First Crass Army "Reserve—Question, Colonel Alexander ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Ecypt—A.tiecep I1ut-TREATMENT OF Prisoners—Quoestion, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. oe we 
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[ October 26.] 


EocrzstasticaL Courts—IMPRISONMENT OF THE Rey. S. F. Green For 
ConrEempT—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court 

Eoyrt—D1sTurBANCES IN THE Soupan—Tue « Farse Propuer’ ’_Ques- 
tions, Mr. Buxton, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. Gladstone 

CrarminaL Law (InzLawp)—Murpzr or ConsTAsLe Kavaxacu—Question, 
Colonel Nolan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. . 

Tue Inisn Lanp Comaissron — OrriciaL VALUATURS — APPOINTMENT OF 
Mr. Firzczratp—Questions, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. Healy ; Answers, 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Trevelyan oe 

ScotLanD—CroFTERS IN THE ISLAND OF Sxyz—Question, Mr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Eoyrt—Reticrovs Ceremonies AT Carro—Tue “ Hoty Carrer ”__Ques- 
tion, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Eoyrt—Tue Suez Canat—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypt—ReporteD MuRDER OF PRoFEssor PALMER AND Parnty—Questions, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. 

Ecyrt—Poticy or HEer Masesry’ 8 Government—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ae ‘% 


MOTIONS. 


—ai ico 


Eeyprian Expepition—Vore or THanks To Her Masesty’s Naval AND 
Mitirary Forces—ReEsotutTions— 
Observations, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Molloy; Replies, Mr. Gladstone 
Moved, *‘ That the Thanks of this House be given to Admiral Sir Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget Seymour, G.C.B. for the distinguished skill and ability with which he planned 
and conducted the attack on the Fortifications of Alexandria, and the Naval operations 
in the Suez Canal, which aided materially in the suppression of the Military rebellion 
against the authority of His Highness the Khedive,”—(M7r. Gladstone.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Original Question be now put,” —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson :) 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 354, Noes 17 ; 
Majority 337.—(Div. List, No. 345.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


1, Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the Thanks of this House be given to Admiral 
Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, G.C.B. for the distinguished skill and 
ability with which he planned and conducted the attack on the Fortifications of 
Alexandria, and the Naval operations in the Suez Canal, which aided materially in 
+ de suppression of the Military rebellion against the authority of His Highness the 

edive. 

Moved, “That the Thanks of this House be given to General Sir Garnet Joseph 
Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability with which he 
— and conducted the "Military operations in Egypt which resulted in the 

ictory of Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of Cairo, and the complete su pression of 
the Military rebellion ees the sented of His _— the Khedive,’’—( dr. 
Gladstone) ee 


Amendment ad 

To leave out the words “and the complete suppression of the Military rebellion against 

the authority of His Highness the Khedive,”--(Mr. Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 230, Noes 25; Majority 205.—(Div. List, No. 346.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the Thanks of this House be given to General 
Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and 
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| October 26. } 


Eeyptran Exprepition—Vors or Tuanxs to Her Maszstry’s Navat AND MizitTaRy 
Forces—continued. 


ability with which he planned and conducted the Military operations in Egypt which 
resulted in the Victory of Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of Cairo, and the complete 
Ho nega of the Military rebellion against the authority of His Highness the 
ve 
. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the Thanks of the House be given to,— 
General Sir John Miller Adye, K.C.B. ; 
Vice-Admiral William Montagu Dowell, C.B. ; 
Lieutenant-General George Harry Smith Willis, C.B.; 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K. C.M.G., C.B 
Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, K.C.B. ; 
Rear-Admiral Sir William Nathan Wrighte Hewett, v. C., K.C.B. ; 
Rear-Admiral Sir Francis William Sullivan, K. C.B., C.M. 'G.; : 
Rear-Admiral Anthony Hiley Hoskins, C:B 
Major-General His Royal Highness p a Duke of Connaught, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.S.1., G.C.M.G. ; 
Major-General William Earle, C.8.I. ; 
Major-General Sir Henry Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Major-General Gerald Graham, V.C., C.B.; 5 
Major-General George Byng Harman, C.B. ; 
Major-General Drury Curzon Drury-Lowe, C.B. : 
Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor Macpherson, Vv Moog, Ses, 5 
and to the other Officers and Warrant Officers of the ‘Navy, Army, and Royal 
Marines, including Her Majesty's Indian Forces, both European and Native, for the 
energy and gallantry with which they executed the services they have been called 
upon to perform : 
. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this House doth acknowledge and highly 
ay the gallantry, discipline, and good conduct displayed by the Petty Officers, 
on-Commissioned Officers, and Men of the Navy, Army, and Royal Marines, and of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, European and Native, and also the cordial good 
feeling which animated the United Force. 
Ordered, That the said Resolutions be transmitted by Mr. Speaker to Admiral Sir 
Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, and General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley ; and 
that they be requested to communicate the same to the several officers and to the men 
referred to therein. 


w 


—_ 


or 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— Qo — 


ParLIAMENT—Business oF THE HovszE — Tue New Rutzs or Procepure 
—First Rutz (Purrine tHe Quvestion)—[Adjourned Debate. ] 
[Eighth Night }— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th February] :—Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words ‘or to the Chairman of’ stand _ of the Question : ”’—Debate 
resumed 

After debate, Mor ed, ‘* That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Onslow : :) 
—Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed as oe 

After short debate, Question put, “ That the words ‘or to the Chairman 
of’ stand part of the Question:”’—The House divided; Ayes 202, 
Noes 144; Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 347.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 2, by inserting after the first word “ of,” 
the words ‘‘ Ways and Means in,” —( Mr. Raikes) re as 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ’’—After 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 2, by inserting, after the word “ House,’’ the words “ after consultation with 
Mr. Speaker,”—( Lord Randolph Churchill) ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”__After debate, 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 56, Noes 204; Majority 
148.—(Div. List, No. 348.) 
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PaRLIAMENT—Bvstness oF THE Hovse—ReEsoLutTion—continued, 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, by inserting, after the word “ House,” the words “ not siting the Committee 
of Supply,” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘not being the Committee of 
Supply’ be there inserted: ’’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot :)}--Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :— Debate adjourned till 7o-morrow. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


10: — 


Lanp Revenur—TsHE CLAREMONT Estate—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney g 

Arrica (Soura) — ZuLULAND — ‘Rervan or Czrewayo — Questions, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Lanp Law (Irezanp) Act, 1881—Ruze 27—Oricinatine Notices— 
Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 

Eaypt—Buanine or ALEXANDRIA—INDEMNITY— Question, Mr. J. Hollond ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke e se 

S1ramM—Muission From Cxurna—Question, Mr. Fitz-Patrick ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Eoyrr (Mrinirary ExPEpITIon) _ Breakpown OF THE Army Mepreat 
DerarTMENT—Questions, Mr. Fitz-Patrick, Mr. Guy Dawnay, Captain 
Aylmer ; Answers, Mr. Childers 

France and Tunis — CoMMERCIAL Treaty oF 1875— THE Capirvza- 
tions—Questions, Mr. Montague Guest, Sir Arthur Otway; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eaypt—Atiecep Iti-TREATMENT OF Prisoners—Questions, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoeyrr (Aruy RE-ORGANIZATION)—COMMAND OF THE Eoyertan Army— 
APPoINTMENT OF Baker PasHa—Questions, Mr. O’Kelly, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoypt—ARABI PasHa—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Bourke ; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

IrELAND—APPOINTMENT OF RoMAN Carnorics—Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
Gray; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Tue Irish Lanp Commisston—OFFICIAL VaLvators—Questions, Mr. T. A. 
Dickson, Mr. Healy, Mr. Gibson ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypt—Murver oF Prorzsson PALMER AND Party—Question, Mr. J oseph 
Cowen; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


. EGYPTIAN Expepirion — Siz GARNET WOoLSELEY AND Sir BEAavowaMr 


SEyMouR—VOTES OF ee et Mr. Labouchere; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

PaRLIAMENT—BvuSINESS OF THE. Hovse—TuE ‘New Ruues OF PRoceDurE 
—Casvat CuarrMeN—Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Aor, 1881—Tuz Montaty Rerurn or APpLicaTions 
—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan - 


NOTICE. 


— F001 — 


PaRLIAMENT—BuvsiIneEss OF THE Hovuse—THe New Rvtes or PRocEDURE 
—Notice of Motion, Lord George Hamilton - - 
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| October 27. ] 
MOTION. 


PaRLIAMENT—PRIvILEGE (Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Nomrnation 
oF Szrect CommiITrTEE— 

Moved, “ That the Select Committee do consist of the following Members :—Mr. Grap- 

stone, Sir Starrorp Nortucore, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Wurrsreap, Sir Jonn Mowsray, 

Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Arrorney Generat, Sir Harpince Girrarp, Mr. Piunxet, Mr. 

ParneEt1, Sir Cuarves Forster, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy, Mr. Dititwyn, 

and Mr. Heaty:—Power to send for persons, Papers, and records; Five to be the 

quorum,” —(Mr. Gladstone) 
Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Healy be omitted, ”__( Sir Herbert Mazwell : :\—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and 


agreed to. 
PaRLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE HovsE—THe New Routzs or Procepure 
—Observations, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon .. ab 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—:0:—— 
PaRLIAMENT—BusINEss OF THE HovsE—Tue New Rvuixs or Procepure 
—First Ruiz (Purine tHE Question) —| Adjourned Debate]— 
[Ninth Night ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Main Question, as amended :—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘not being the Committee of Supply’ be there inserted : ”— 
Debate resumed 

After debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 102, Noes 166; 
Majority,64.—(Div. Fist, No. 349.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “‘ Debate,” to insert the words ‘not being a Debate on Privi- 
lege, or the Business of the House,” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 35, Noes 93 ; Majo- 
rity 58.—(Div. List, No. 350.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, to leave out the words ‘‘to be,” in order to insert the words “that the aw 
has beon adequately discussed, and that it i is,”’—(IMr. Storey,)—instead thereof b 
Question ‘‘ That the words ‘to be’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 

negatived. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is,’ be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 

To leave out the words ‘‘it is,” in order to insert the words “‘ the discussion is being 
prolonged for the ite of obstruction,’ — acre George arpa har 
thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘it is’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment: ’”’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 177, Noes 97 ; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 351.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to; words inserted accordingly. 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, to leave out the words “ the evident,’’ in order to insert the words “ oe 
the general, ”_(Mr. Gorst,)—instead thereof é 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘the evident’ stand part of the 

Question :”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 130, Noes 74; Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 352.) 

Main Question, as amended, proposed : —Debate adjourned ‘till Monday 

next, 
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Cuuron or Encranp—TuHe Rey. Mr. Perctvau-—Question, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. as es 
PaRLIAMENT—BvsIneEss OF THE HovsE—THE ProrocatTion— Question, Mr. 
Onslow ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone re ie aa 
Posr Orrice—Tue Parcetn Post—Question, Mr. Wilbraham Egerton; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ee “sf oe mr 
Eeyrt—Arasr Pasna—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 
Army Mepicat Departwent—TuE DEPARTMENTAL ComMMITTEE—Questions, 
Sir Harry Verney, Mr. R. H. Paget, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Carington ; 
Answers, Mr. Childers ree a ai at 


MOTION. 


PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE (Mr. EpmMonp Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Appition 
to SeLect ComMITTEE— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of Seventeen Members :— 
That Admiral Sir Joun Hay and Sir Evwarp Cotesrooxe be added 
to the Committee,—(Sir Herbert Maxwell) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 9-0 — 


PaRLIAMENT—BusineEss OF THE House — Tue New Ru ues or Procepure 
—First Rutz (Purrine tHe Question)—[Adjourned Debate.] [Tenth 
Night }— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February |, as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed Gis ee é¢ ov 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘ so inform the House or the Committee; and, if a 
Motion be made ‘ That the Question be now put,’”’ in order to insert the words 
“upon the request of a Minister of the Crown, or of the Member in charge, either 
of any original Motion then under discussion, or of any Amendment thereto, give 

leave to such Minister or Member to move ‘ That the Question be now put,’ and if 
such Member shall so move,’"—(Mr. Bryce,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘so inform the House or the Com- 
mittee; and, if’ stand part of the Question: ”—After debate, Question 
put:—The House divided ; Ayes 152, Noes 100; Majority 52.—(Div. 
List, No. 353.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, after the word “ if,” to insert the words “such information of Mr. Speaker 
or the Chairman shall be confirmed by not less than twenty Members rising in their 
places and,”—(Mr. Hinde Palmer) .. .* a ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted.” 

After short debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amend- 

ment, to leave out the word “twenty,” in order to insert the word 
“ forty,” —( Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett :)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘twenty’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment :” — After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘forty’ be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


. Question, ‘That the words ‘such information of Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman shall-be confirmed by not less than forty Members rising in 
their places and,’ be there inserted,” put, and negatived, 
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PAaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—ReEsoLUTION—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out the word ‘‘ Question,” in 
order to insert the word “ Debate," Captain Aylmer, )—instead 
thereof ve Se ee +. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ tenlian' stand part of the Ques- 
tion : ’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, after the word ‘‘shall,”’ to insert the words “after such reasonable notice 
as, having regard to all the circumstances of the case, he shall consider to be just,” 
—(Mr. Gibson) ‘ ie 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those ‘words be there inserted : After short 

debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 149; Ma- 
jority 61.—(Div, List, No. 354.) 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, after the word “ affirmative,” to insert 
the words ‘‘in a Committee of the whole House,’’—( Captain Aylmer) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’’—After 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 89, Noes 145; 
Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 355.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, after the word “ forthwith,” to insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That when the 
subject- matter of Debate shall be the Second Reading of a Bill ‘introduced by a 
Member of the Government, a Motion ‘ That the Question be now put’ shall not be 
put until Twelve of the Clock on the fourth night of the Debate, the Second 
Reading having been _— down as first Order of the Day on each of the four days,”’ 
—(Mr. Hicks) 

Question proposed, “That sheeo weeds be theve inserted : ”__After ahent 
debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir H. 
Drummond Wolf: :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 


Question again proposed :—Amendment; by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, again proposed :—Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 0 ome 


Tue Cuurcu In THE Cotontes—Tue Bisnor or Corompo—Question, Mr. 
H. H. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Vaccrvation—ALLEGED Deatu OF CHILDREN AT Norwicu "FROM Errects 
oF OreraTion—Tue Rerortr—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Mr. 
Dodson ss 

Crmunat Law—Exorssive Sentence—Mary ‘Corz—Question, Mr. Hop- 
wood; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Trape AND Commerce—CommerctaL Necoriations wit FRANCE AND 
Srpain—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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OccupaTION oF RataTEA— TREATY oF 1847 — Questions, Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Scrence anp Art Department,-Dvus~in—Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney 

Tue Roya IrisH ConsraBuLaRny—Mep1ca. " ArrenpaNnce—Question, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Peack PRESERVATION (IneLanp) Act, 1881—Arms Licexces—Question, 
Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Healy; [no 


reply j oe Ss + oe oe 
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ProrecTion or Person and Property (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Rerurns 
or Arrests, &c.—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irtsh Lanp Commisstion—Covurt Vatvers—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan _ 2° bs 

Srare or Irz~anp (APPREHENDED siececoeadiinmaai dla aati Mr. 
O’Shea ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

cei Re ine PasHa—Questions, Mr. Joesph Cowen, Mr. Labétidhors 
Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eeyrt (Army Rz-orcanization)—Tur Eoyprian Anwx—Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tunnev-<Anmuiers~Qiaiethond, Mr. ime rh? Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eeyrr (Mimirary Exreprriox)—TReaTwenr | OF THE Sicx—Questions, Mr. 
Gourley, Sir Harry Verney ; Auswers, Mr. Childers ty 

Srate or IRELAND (APPREHENDED DistrEss)—WEst oF IRELAND— Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan a a 

Srain—InternationaL Law—Sureenver or Cusan Rervuares—Questions, 
Mr. O’Kelly, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Sir R. Assheton Cross ; Answers, Mr. saaleeil anne 
Sir William Harcourt wi ¢ 

Eeyrr—Arast Pasha—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke o ee oe - 

ARREARS OF Rent (InELAND) Act—Rerurn oF Pa olay 
Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—!:0:—— 


PaRLIAMENT—Bvsiness oF THE House—Tue New Rvuizs or Procepure 
First Rute (Purring tHe Qvxsrion) — [Adjourned Debate. | 
[Eleventh Night |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February }, as amended :—Main Question, as amended, — tag ast 
—-Debate resumed , 4 

Amendment proposed, to insert after the w al a Question," in line 7, tho 
words ‘“‘ That the Question be now put,” —(4/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there hve’ ”” Amend- 
ment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 8, after the word ‘‘ taken,” to insert the words “ unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by two-thirds of those present, and,’’— (Mr. ant: 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’’—After long 
debate, Afoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’”’—( Mr. 0’ Don- 
nell :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o Oo 


Ecyrpt—Arast Pasna—Personal Explanation, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Captain wre 
Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke a oe 
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: ORDER OF THE DAY. 
| _—H 0c — 
4 PaRtiAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Tue New Rutes oF PRocEDURE 
— Fmsr Route (Purrinc rae Qvestion)— | Adjourned Debate. ] 
4 [Twelfth Night }— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question 
4 [20th February], as amended. 
And which Amendment was, 
7 In line 8, after the word “ taken,” to insert the words “ unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by two-thirds of those present, and,’’—(M?r. Gibson.) 
6 Question again proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : 
Debate resumed 564 
5 After long debate, Motion made, and Question, ” That the Debate 
be now adjourned,” — (Mr. A. J. Balfour,)—put, and agreed to :— 
3 Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Bannerman .. 620 
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APPOINTMENT OF Baker Pasna — Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke - 622 
Law anp Porice —TuHe UseE or Revorvers — Questions, Mr. W. H. 

James, Sir Henry Tyler; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 622 
TrRELAND-—SANITARY CONDITION OF KILLesHaNpRA—Question, Mr. Beres- 

ford; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 624 


Eoyrt (Aruy RE-ORGANIZATION) — —Commanp or THE Eayprian Any — 
AppoInTMENT oF Baker Pasna—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. 
Childers aes 624 

Army Reserve Mrn—Question, ‘Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Childers 625 

Navat ArTILLERY—TuE NEw BreExEci-LoapIne Guns—Question, Mr. W. 


H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Childers i 625 
MEDICAL Acts—REcOMMENDATIONS oF THE Roya Commisston —Question, 

Sir Trevor Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. Mundella , 626 
Nationat Epucation (InzLanp)—TEACHERS wn Irish ELEMENTARY Scuoots 

—Question, Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 626 
Arrears oF Rent (Irexanp) Act—Tur EmrgRation Cravses—Question, : 

Mr. Rankin; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan bie 626 4 
TRADE AND Commerce —CoMMERCIAL TREATY WITH Sparn—Question, Mr. 

Monk; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. . 627 
Posr Orrice (Tetecrarn DeparrmEnt)—OvERHEAD TerecrarH WinEs— 

Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Auswer, Mr. Fawcett Bs 627 
GovERNMENT AnNuITIEs ACT, 1882—THE ANNUITY AND INSURANCE TABLES 

—Question, Mr. Rankin ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett a .. 628 
Eeyrrman Expepirion—Tue Inpran Contincent—Incipence or Cost— 

Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington oo oe: 


Srare or InELAND (APPREHENDED Distress)— West or InELAND—Question, 
Mr. Lea; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan =e “ee -- 629 
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Law np Porice (InELAnD)-—Domiomiary Visirs By THE Porice—MILL 
SrreetT—Questions, Mr. Healy, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act—Tue Svus- Commrsstonzxs —OnDER—ALTERATION 
or QuEstions—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(Mr. Healy :)—After debate, 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

PreEvENTION oF Ortme (IrELAND) Act —Ctaims For CoMPENSATION — 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan Ly: ss 

CentraL Asta—Apvance or Rvussta—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eoyrpt—Murper or Proresson PALMER AND Parry—Questions, Sir Henry 
Tyler, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Arrica (Sourn) — ZULULAND — Return oF CeTeEwayo — Questions, Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)—THe CuMBERLAND ARTILLERY VorunTEERs— 
Question, Colonel Makins ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman . 

Navy—Tue Royat Marine AnriizenY—Question, Colonel Makins ; An- 
swer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Eeyrr (Mirary EXpEpItI0oN)—PaisonErs “OF Wax—Questions, Mr. 
Bourke, Lord John Manners ; ; Answers, Mr. Childers .. 

Eeyrr (Mimirary Expepition) —Locomotrves—Question, Mr. Gorst ; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers 

Eayrpt—Pusiic Heattu in Catro—Question, ‘Mr. A. Pease ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Sparms—Emancrpation Act, Cuna—Question, "Mr. A. Pease; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Tun1is—CLaAIMs FOR CoMPENSATION—Question, Mr. Salt ; Answer, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Post Orrice—Tue “ Irisu Natron ”__ Question, Mr. O'Kelly ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice—THE AMERICAN Matis—Question, Mr. Daly ; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett : 

Strate oF IrRELAND—IRIsH Nationa LEAGUE PLacarps—Question, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irisx LAND Commission—Covurt Vavers—Questions, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Healy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—Tue Army Reserve—Question, Colonel Alexander ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

erg agg Soupan—Question, Captain Aylmer ; Answer, Sir Oharles W. 

ilke 

Eeyrr (Mimirary Opzrations)—BoMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA—Question, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

SclENCE AND Art—Tur Hamitton Cottecrion or MSS.—Question, Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick ; Answer, Mr. Courtney. . 

Eeyrt—M. Ninet’s 'Lerrers TO THE ‘“ Times” —Question, Lord Echo ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Spain—InreRnationaL Law—SurrenvER oF CUBAN Rervcees—Question, 
Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Army—Tue Army Mepicat Deparrment—Questions, Mr. Fort, Mr. W. 
H. Smith ; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Hover— Anant PasHa—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Sir Charles W. 

e 

Eayrr—Movkper or Proressor PAtMEr AND Party—PuNISHMENT OF THE 
MurpvErers—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Surriy—Money Grants ro Sir Garner Wo1setey anp Sir Beavonaur 
Szymour—Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir 
Waiter B. Barttelot ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone at 
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Eeypt (Mimirary ExprpiTion)—Pkrisongrs oF War—Questions, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ; 

Eoypt—THE Sovpan—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrt (Army Re-orcanizaTion)—THE Eoyprran Army—Questions, Lord 
John Manners, Lord Elcho; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Ecypr—SvurrENDER OF ARABI Pasa py THe Brirtse To THE AGENTS OF 
THE KuepivE—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eoaypr—Tue 0 gal aaa Mr. Molloy, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission — — Epenperry Svs-Commission — Court 
Vatvers—Question, Mr. Molloy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PARLIAMENT—BvsinEss OF THE Hovse—Lorp Mayor’s Day—Question, 
Mr. Warton ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—Roman Oarnotic Jurors (Dusrrw)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Tue Procepure ResoivTions— 
Question, Mr. Newdegate; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Srare or IRELAND—DIsTURBANCE AT NewsrincE, Co. Gtway—Question, 
Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—erQeon 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE—THE New Rutes or Procepure 
— First Rue (Porrine tHe Question) —[Adjourned Debate] 
[Thirteenth Night ]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Question 
[20th February], as amended :—And which Amendment was, 

Tn line 8, after the word “ taken,”’ to insert the words “ unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by two-thirds of those present, and,”—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted :”— 
Debate resumed 

After long debate, Question put :—The “House divided ; Ayes 238, 
Noes 322: Majority 84. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Main Question, as amended, again proposed: hen adjourned til 
To-morrow. 
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Mr. Errington; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley a 
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O’Beirne, Mr. Schreiber, Mr. Broadhurst; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Vaccination Acts—Brprorp MaaisrraTes—Question, Mr. Hopwood; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 
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Hopwood ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS — HypE Park Connen—Questions, Mr. 
Warton, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Rattways—UskE oF Mrrrors—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Mr. Cham- 
berlain 

Tretanp — TE Lapourens’ Question — LEGIsLaTion "Question, Mr. 
O’Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Eoyrt—MIsston OF THE Eart or Durrertin—Questions, “Me. Ashmead. 
Bartlett, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 

Scrence anp Art Museum, Dustin—Question, Dr. tovae Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 

PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) Acr—Arrest or Mr. M. Harris— 
Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 

— Nrivet—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, Sir Charles Ww. 

ilke ‘ 

Ways anp Mzans—Tue FInaNctaL Srarexent—Loo at TAXATION AND 
Roaps Susvention—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Spain—InTERNATIONAL Law—Surrenver OF ‘Ousan Rerucees—Question, 
Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

Parttament—PAtace oF WEsTMINSTER—NEwW House OF Commons— 
Question, Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— :0:——_ 


PaRLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Tae New Ruies or ProcepurE 
—Fimsr Rutz (Porrise tue Question) —[Adjourned Debate] 
| Fourteenth Night |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February], as amended : —Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed Fe ° , 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 8, after the word “taken,” to insert the words “unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by five-eighths "of those present, and,’—(Mr. Harcourt.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’”’—After debate, 
Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 70; Noes 146; Majority 76. 
—(Div. List, No. 357.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 9, toleave out the words “ to have been s pperted by more than two hundred 
Members,” and insert “that the number of Members voting in the affirmative 
exceeds two hundred,” —(Mr. Macfarlane,)—instead thereof : 

Question proposed, ‘That the words ‘to have been supported by more 

than’ stand part of the Question ;”—After short debate, Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn, 
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| November 3.] 


PaRLIAMENT—Buvsiness oF THE Hovse—ResoivTion—continued. 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 9, to leave out from the word ‘‘than,” to the end of the Question, in order to 


= the words “one hundred and oy, baer, FO ae Ashton Dilke,)—instead 
ereo 


Question proposed, «That the words ‘two hundred’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, to leave out the word “ two,” in order to 
insert the word ‘ three,” —( dr. Salt,)—instead thereof , 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ two’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 72, Noes 35; 
Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 358.) 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 9, after the word ‘‘ Members,” to insert the words ‘‘ and to have been nein 
by less than one hundred and fifty Members,”—(Mr. Brodrick) .. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’’—After debate, 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 84; Majority 39.— 
(Div. List, No. 359.) 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to leave out the word “ less,” in order 
to insert the word ‘ fewer,” —(dr. Warton) 

Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘less’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Members” 
to the end of the Question —( Hr. Chaplin) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words— 


“ Provided also, That any number of Members exceeding ten who shall be dissatisfied 
witk such decision shall be entitled at the next sitting of the House to make a protest 
in writing, which shall be recorded in the Journals of the House,’’"—(Mr. W. H. Smith) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 
After debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ exceeding ten,’’—( fr. O’ Connor Power) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ exceeding ten’ stand. part of the 
said proposed Amendment :”—After further debate, Question put, and 
negated, 
Amendment further amended, by inserting, before the word ‘‘ protest,” 
the word ‘‘ collective.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words— 


“Provided also, That any number of Members who shall be dissatisfied with such deci- 
sion shall be entitled at the next sitting of the House to make a collective protest in 
writing which shall be recorded in the Journals of the House ’”’ 


be there added: ”’—The House divided; ‘.yes 67, Noes 98; Majority 
31.—(Div. List, No. 360.) 


Main Question, as amended, again proposed:—Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—10: — 


Ecyrpr (Empiroyment or Her Maszsry’s pi ii Aiken Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. ee ee a? 
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[ November 6.] 
QUESTIONS. 


Ora 


Tue Crimean War—Tue Britiso Mimitary CEMETERY at ABYDOS— 
Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Eeyer (MILITARY Exreprrion)—GRav Es OF THE SLAIN AT Ter-EL-Kenr 
—Question, Colonel Alexander ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Aor, 1881, anp Arrears oF Rent (IrELanp) Act 
—Tue Emigration OLavszs—Question, Sir James Lawrence ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

ARREARS OF Rent (IRELAND) Acr—Rerurn OF Appiications— Question, 
Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

METROPOLITAN Boarp oF Works—TuHEe APPROACHES TO THE PEapopy’s 
Buitpincs, WestMInstER—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg 

Comisstoners oF Nationat Epucatton (InELAND) —Royat Untversiry 
Examrnations—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Rattways—Fire in A Puttman Car—Inavest on Dr. ArTHuR — Ques- 
tion, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain i 

Law anv Justice (Inetanp)—Casz or Tuomas Ryan—Question, Mr. 
W.J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan « -” 

Oxu11—Morper or Dk. M‘Lzan—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Law (IrELAND)—Manor ‘Hamitron Uxton—Case oF “Autan Nixon 
—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Aocr, 1881—L1st or CASES IN Sup-Comaisston 
Court, Mayo—Question, Mr. O'Connor Power ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Crime (IRELAND) —Murper or CoysTasLe Kavanacu—Question, Mr. 
Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ARMY OrGanization —ARMY RatLway Corrs—Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay ; : 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Inpi1a (Raitways)—RancGoon anD Irrawappy Rarw ay—Question, Lord 
George Hamilton ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

MasTER AND Servanr—Breacu or Conrract—‘‘GencE v. Symes” 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir William Harcourt. . 

Poor Law (InELAND)—CasE oF AGNES Matcotmson — Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Piers AND HARpours (IreLanpD)—ARKLOW Harpour Worxs—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

ARMY (Ivpra)—Inpraw “‘Locat” CavaLry Orricers—Question, Mr. 
Onslow; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington ; 

Crime (IreLanp)—Orrrorat Mepica, ATTENDANCE—CAsE oF Mr. Carrer, 
Co. Mayo—Surcron WHEELEK-—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ey = 

“ui Pas#a—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, Sir Charles W. 

ilke , 1 di 

IrELAND—THE « ANNALS OF Utsrer’ ’_ Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Pusuc Hearn Act—ConDEMNED HovsEs AT Bristor—Question, Mr. 
Stewart Macliver; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

JaPAN—ImporTATION oF Drucs AND CHEMIcALs—Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Army—QuzEN’ s CaDETsHIPs AND ARMY MEDICAL Orricers—Question, Dr. 
Lyons; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Tue Royat Intse Consrasutary—Removat or Nationa Leacve Pra- 
carps, Oo. Lovra—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Eeyrr (Mitirary Exrepition)—Disraisution or Honours — Tue Royar 
Marine ArtnLery—Question, Colonel Makins ; Answer, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman on “oe oe es 
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‘e | November 6. | Page 
Srate or IrELAND—Retier Works, Arkiow, Co. Wicktow — Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 857 


Eoeyrt (Army Re- ORGANIZATION) — CoMMAND or tue Eoyrriman Arwy— 
APPOINTMENT OF Baker Pasua—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, 





2 Mr. Childers .. 857 
ScotLtanD—Deer Forests In THE Hicutanps—Eviorrons—Question, Mr. 
3 Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 858 
: ScoTLanp—Hanpours on THE East Coast — BREAKWATER AT PererHEAD 
—Question, Mr. Marjoribanks ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 859 
Ways AND Mzans—Intanp RevENUE—BeEER ann WINE Licences—Ques- 
3 tion, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 859 
3 Eoypr—AraBi Pasa—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 860 
Eeaypr—Tuz Suez Canar—Question, Mr. Charles Palmer; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. .. 862 
Irztanp—Tae Iris Lazovrers’ Qustion—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; 
4 Answer, Mr. Gladstone... 863 
4 Civin SERVANTS oF THE Crown—Sir OC. Rivers Wuson, ComPrroLier 
GENERAL OF THE Natrona Dest—Questions, Mr. Arthur Arnold, 
5 Sir George Campbell ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 863 
EaypT—ARABI Pasrra—Question, Lord Elcho; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
5 Dilke 9 865 
Eaypt—ReEsvMPTIoN OF Mowtcrran Rionrs—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
6 Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 866 
AFFAIRS OF Burman—Parers—Question, Mr. ‘Onslow; Answer, The Mar- 
6 quess of Hartington ‘ 866 
Ecyrr (EmpioymMent oF Her Masesty’s Forces)—TuE Conpvcr oF THE 
- Opposirion—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson;. Answer, Sir Stafford 
Northcote .. ia a Sr .. 866 
8 
ORDER OF THE DAY, 
9 —<— 10 — 
J ParLIAMENT—BusinEss OF THE Hovse—Tue New Rutes or ProcepuRE— 


First Rue (Purrine THE Question)—| Adjourned Debate |—| Fif- 
0 teenth Night ]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 


0 February], as amended: —Main Question, as amended, again pro- ; 
posed :— ebate resumed... ss 5s .. 867 

: Amendment proposed, 

1 At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ Provided also, That in any such Divi- 


sion the Votes shall be taken by secret Ballot,””—(Lord John Manners.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :””—After debate, 


> Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 55, Noes 139 ; Majority 84. 
—(Div. List, No. 361.) 
3 Main Question, as amended, again proposed 892 
After short debate, Moved, *‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, »_( Mr. 
3 Chaplin :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words “‘ Provided also, That this Resolution 
does not come into rect ~ this Session of Parliament,”—(Mr. Arthur 
t Balfour) 900 
Question proposed, “That those words be there added : After short 
j debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 52, Noes 97; Ma- 
. jority 45.—(Div. List, No. 362.) 
Main Question, as amended, aguin proposed 912 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now sileiiaiatd _¢ Fiscount 
Lymington : :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow, 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
QUESTIONS. 


—20 ioe 


Law anp Justice (Scortanp)—Tae Satvation Army—Question, Dr. 
Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Eeyrpt—THeE War IN THE Soupan—BrirTIsH VoLunteers—Question, Mr. 
Herbert ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Emigration To THE CoLontes—TuHE Depot AT Prymovra—Question, Mr. 
Stewart Macliver; Answer, Mr. J. Holms 

Tar Royat Irisx ConsTaBULARY—REMOVAL oF NATIONAL Leacve Pracarps 
at Tintern, Co. WExrorp—Question, Mr. Healy; are Mr. Tre- 
velyan ; 

Widest or Person axp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881 — Exrra 
ALLowaNnces To Prison WArDERS—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

AFRICA (Sourn)—Zutvtanp—Tue Parers—Question, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Eayrr—Arasi Pasoa—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke 

Crime (IrELAND)—THE Assassinations Nn THE Puanrx Parx—Anrrest 
OF ONE OF THE MurpERERS—Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Healy ; Answers, The Attorney General 

Taz Irisx Lanp Coxmrsston—THE Sus- Comaisstoners—Mnr. Rorrr— 
Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Eeyrt (Rz-orGanization)—Tne Duat Contrror— Question, ‘Sir H. Dram- 
mond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Spain—INTERNATIONAL Law—SvuRRENDER OF CUBAN RervcErs—Questions, 
Mr. O’Kelly, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Lord Randolph Churchill ; An- 
swers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Sir Charles W. Dilke wi 

Navy—Barracks at PortsmourHo—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolf; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ” 

Eeyrt (Minirary Exprpirion)—REPRESENTATIVES OF cuz Inpran Con- 
TINGENT—VISIT TO THIS CounTRY—Questions, Mr. Buxton, Colonel 
Stanley; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington; Question, Mr. 
Gorst ; | No answer] 

Srare or IreLanp (APPREHENDED Disrress)—Counry Crarz—Questions, 
Mr. O’Shea, Colonel The O’Gorman Mahon; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Srate or IreLAnD (APPREHENDED Disrress)— West or IRELAND—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Inpia (CnURCH oF EncLanp)— —Tnz BisHor or Bousay—Question, Sir 
George Campbell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

AFRICA (Sourm)—Tue TransvaAAt—Questions, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tue Roya Covers or Justice—TuHE ArproacHes—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre bm 

Raltways (Murropor1s)—WoRKMeEn’ s Tramns— Question, Mr. Firth ; An- 
swer, Mr. J. Holms 

Eeayept—ARABI PasHa—Question, Sir Hardinge Giffard ; " Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Ornmwat Law—Inriicrion or Corporat PuntsuMent on ADULTS UNDER 
THE Vagrant Acts—SvusstiruTion oF Bircuinc ror Fioccine— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, The Attorney General on 

ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) Act—Tur Lanp Comurssioners’ Court— 
—Questions, Mr. Healy, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

PARLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Tur New Routes ‘or PRocepure 
—Sranpine Commirrezs—Questions, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. Gorst, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 
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| November 7.] 


IRELAND—REFoRM OF THE Executive GovERNMENT—Questions, Mr. Healy ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Trevelyan .. : 

Eeypt (Mumirary Expeprrion)—Rewarps to THE Forces ENcAGED— 
Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Navy—Docxryarp Grrevances—Question, Captain Price ; " " Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman 

Arrears OF Rent (IRELAND) Actr—Tne New Rvutes—Question, Colonel 
Nolan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Coat Mines—Tue Recent Expiosion at Chay Cross—Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone : 

Eoeyrr (EMPLOYMENT or Her Masesty’s Forcrs)—Notice, Sir Stafford 
Northcote 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
et eon 


PARLIAMENT—BvsINEss oF THE HovsE—Tue New Rv es or Procepure— 
First Rure (Purrine tue Question)—[Adjourned Debate ]—[Six- 
teenth Night |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February}, as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again pro- 
posed :— ebate resumed be 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __/ Ur. 
Ashmead- Bartlett : -)— Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be adjourned ‘till To-morrow,”—(Hr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ To-morrow,” and insert 
‘“‘ Friday,” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson :)—After short debate, Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to:—Debate fnrther adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ei Qi ome 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Toe New Ruvtes or Procepure 
—Fist Rute (Pormmne tHe Question) — [Adjourned Debate} 
[Seventeenth Night }— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February], as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. 

After long debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 — 


Poor Law Unions (IrELAND)—TREATMENT OF LuNaTIcS IN WoRKHOUSES 
—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


Eoypr (Emprorment oF Her Masesry’s Forces)—NuMBERS AND IncrDENcE 
or Cost—Questions, Mr. Salt, Sir ae Fletcher ; amen. Mr. 
Ohilders ; ‘ : 
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Cnutwa—Tue Cueroo Convention—Orium Dvuties—Question, Sir Joseph 
Pease; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. ve 
Boarp or Works (IRELAND)—RetIREMENT OF Orricers— Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Courtney 
Boarp or Works axp Locat Government Boarp ( IreLanp)—Lxeat 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST OFFIcERS—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Courtney 

Tretanp—Kinestown—Tue GresHAM Grounps—Question, Mr. Healy ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney é 

Tue Royat Intsh ConsranuaRy—Assavnts BY Poricemen—Question, 
Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Lunatio Asytums (IrELAND)—OmacH District Asytum—Lrevrenant 
CotoneL Bucnanan—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Crime (IrELanp)—OrricraL Mepican ATrenpance—CasE oF Mr. Carter, 
Co. Mayo—Surcreon WHEELER—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 

THe MAGIsTRAcY (IreLanp)—CLERrK or Perry Sesstons (County Lxrrem) 
— Question, Colonel O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp ImprovEMENT Acts (Inztand)—Inon-Roorep Hay Suevs—Question, 
Mr. Gibson ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

EoyrtT—SvurrENDER oF ARABI PasHA—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Law (Encitanp)—OveERcROWDING IN " Luwatio Warvs—Question, 
Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Dodson. . 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Part V.—Purowase Cravses—Ao- 
VANCES TO IRISH TENANTS — Question, Mr. Givan; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 

Intoxicatine Liquor (Licensrya) Act, 1872—Sxes. 14 AND 15—Bzer- 
HOUSES IN OCHATHAM—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt 

Intanp NAVIGATION (Inutanp)—Tux River Barrow—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post OFFicr (TeLEcRAPH DeEPaRTMENT)—OVERHEAD Teeoraru WrRES IN 
THE Merropotis—Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Mr. Fawcett. 

PREVENTION OF OrtmE (IRELAND) Act, 1881—CoMPENsATION FOR Maxiciovs 
Burnine oF Dweiiinc Hovsze—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Army—Rerurn of Tue Exrepitionary Forcr rrom Ecyrr —Tue 8411 
Reoiment—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Army (Auxitiary Forces)—TuE Lnisu Muzrr1a—Question, Lord Claud 
Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—TuE County Court Jupce or Lerram 
—APPOINTMENT OF Covrr VaLvers—Question, Mr. Brodrick; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Macisrracy (IRELAND) —REsIDENT Mactsrrares—Computsory Re- 
TIREMENT— Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Superannuation Act, 1859 — Conpirions AS TO SUPERANNUATION ALLOW- 
ANCES— Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Post Orric—E—Postine Lerrers BY Sunpay Marts—Question, Mr. Brod- 
rick ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Eoyrr—Sin Garnet WOoLsELEY AND BakER PasHa — "Question, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Childers ; 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Ovrpoor Rewer—Tue Guarvians or Tunta 
Union, Co. Crar—E—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 


Tne Magistracy (IrgEtawp)—Memoriat or Resment MacistraTes— 
Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


Crime (IrELanp)—OrFriciAL Muvsoias ATrrenpance—Cask or Mr. OarTER; 
Co. Mavo—Sureron ee ee Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ., : ; * a 
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Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers .. 1124 


Eoypr—Arast Pasoa— Question, Mr. Gorst ; atin Mr. ‘Cubbie .. 1125 


PARLIAMENT—BvsINESS OF THE Hovse—Tue New Routes or ProcepurE 
—Tuz Proposep Stanpinc Commirrees—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; 


Answer, Mr. Gladstone... oe 1126 
Eeyrpr (Army Re- onaamtzation)-- Question, Mr. O'Kelly ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ay ss ALS? 
Istanp oF Oyprus — Harzsour at iibiemabe — anitinn, Lord QOlaud 
Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley . De .. 1127 
Coat Mines — Tue Recenr Exprosion ar Cxiaycross — NuMBER oF 
CasuALTIES—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1127 
Poor Law (Iretanp)—Poor Law Guarpian ee ee 
Colonel Nolan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. .. 1128 


CrmunaL Law—Inriicrion oF CorporaAL PUNISHMENT ON rE UNDER 
THE Vacrant Acts—SvusstituTIon oF Brrcwine ror FLoccinc—Ques- 


tion, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, The Attorney General ., .. 1128 
Sin Garnet WoLsELEY AND THE Irish Revott—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; 
Answer, Mr. Childers * me bi .. 1129 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Partiament—Bvsiness oF THE Hovsre—Tuzt New Rures or Procepure 
— First Rute (Purrinc tHe Qvzsrion) — [Adjourned Debate] 
[Eighteenth Night ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [ 20th 
February], as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed .. 1130 

After long debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *—( Mr. 

O’ Shea: ?)— Question put, and agreed to :—Debate further adjourned till 
To-morrow. ,, 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 
QUESTIONS. 


—c 0m 


Eeypr—Despatcu or Brirish Orricers To THE SoupAN—Question, Lord 
Eustace Oecil ; Answer, Mr. Childers * 
Tue Currency—Smatt Sitver Corn—Question, Mr. Wiggin; Answer, 
Mr. Oourtney : 
ScrencE anp ART DEPARTMENT, Sour Kenstncroy—Inisn TEACHERS — 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; ; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 
AFRICA (Sourn)—Tie TRANSVAAL—PAYMENT oF AMouNt DvE UNDER THE 
a Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 
shley 

Law ann Potice (IrnELAND)—‘“‘ “Moonticurinc” by ‘“ Emercency Men” 
AT Murror—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

CrenrraL Astsa—Reportep Russtan ApvanceE—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tue Inisu LAND Commission—DeEsPATCH OF Busingss—Oase OF James 
Harte, or Rusween, Co. Stigo—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

Tax Royar Intsu Consrasutary—Muisconpucr or Sus-Constapses MESCAL 
AnD Barry—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Royat UNIVERSITY oF IRELAND—THE. QuzEEn’s CoLLEGEs—GRANTING OF 
Dercrees—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Ecypt—SurrEnneEr OF ARABI PasHA TO THE Acents OF THE KHEDIVE— 
Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Eoyrr—Ismai, Sapyk Pasa — Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

PEACE PRESERVATION (IneLanp) ‘Acr, 1881—Casz or Marruew Suyru— 
bo oma Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

THe Macistracy (IrELaxp)—CasE oF JoHN Laron—Question, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 

Convict Lasour anp Harnours or Rervcz—ReEport oF THE ComaIrrEE 
—Questions, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Webster, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; An- 
swers, Mr. Courtney 

Eeyrt (RE-oRGANIZAT 10%) —TuE Dua Conrror—Question, ‘Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Ecypt—TuHE LATE Mr. Hersert Rison, C.E.— ComPEnsaTion—Question, 
Mr. Gibson; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Law anp Justice (InELanD)—Tuz Commission OCovurrt- Hovss, Dosrtx— 
InsuFFIcieNcy oF Pusitic AccomMopATIon—Question, Mr. Dawson ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

SraTE OF IRELAND—CAPTAIN Dickenson anp JOHN Ryan—Quoestions, Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Parnell ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Speaker 

Posr Orrice—Easr Arrican Mat Service—Question, Mr. Slagg; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 

Scmnce anp Art—Tue Hawairon Couzxcrion or Manvscrrprs—THE 
Scotcn SrarE Parers—Question, Mr. Cochran-Patrick; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 

Srarz or Inetann—Drsconrixvance or Reuter Works at ARKLOw— 
Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 


Spain—INTERNATIONAL Law—SuURRENDEER or Cuban Rervcrrs—Questions, 
+ Assheton Cross ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Sir Charles W. 
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Ecyrt—Arast Pasna—Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gorst, 

Mr. Bourke, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. O’Kelly ; 

Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1195 
Tne Estimates—Extra ExPEenDITURE (Inetanp)—Question, Mr. E. Stan- 

hope ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer »» 1197 
Eoeyrtian Arrarrs— Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 

stone -. 1198 
Eoypt—REepetiion IN THE Soupan—ConTEMPLATED British Assistance 

FOR THE KuEpIvE—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone .. .. 1199 
Tue Inisn Lawp Comarssion—Arrears oF Rent (InEan) Act—TuE 

Hanorne Gate—Svs-secrion A, Section 1—Questions, Mr. Healy, 

Mr. Parnell, Mr. Lewis; Answ ers, Mr. Trevelyan, The Attorney 

General for Ireland «. 1199 
Ways anp Mzans—Intaxp Revenve—Incomm Tax on Foreron Invesr- 

MENTS—Question, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer .. 1202 
EcyptT—ARraBI Pasxa—Questions, Mr. Molloy, Lord Randolph Churchill, 

Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone .. 1203 
Post Orrice—Oceanic Matt ‘ConTRacts—Question, Mr. Baxter ; Answer, 


Mr. Faweett . . 1205 
ScoTrtanp—THE Crorrers—A " Commission ‘OF Inquiry—Question, Mr. 

Macfarlane; Auswer, Mr. Gladstone a . 1206 
CRIME (IreLanp)—Revortep Murper or A CaTHOLIc Otercyman—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan x .. 1206 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—< 9 


ParLIAMENT— Business or THE HovsE—Ture New Routes or ProcepurE— 
First Rute (Purrive tHE Question)—[Adjourned Debate.] [Nine- 
teenth Night |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th 
February ], as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed 1206 

After long debate, Main Question, as amended, put: —The House divided ; 

Ayes 304, Noes 260; Majority 44. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes. , 1283 

Further Consideration of New Rules of Procedure deferred till Monday 
next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


Oi 


Prisons (Enctanp) Act—Ayiespury Gaot—Question, Mr. Carington ; 


Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 1287 
Eayrt—Despaton oF EncGiisH OFFICERS TO THE Soupan — Question, Mr. 

Onslow ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1288 
PEAcE PRESERVATION (InELanp) Act, 1881—Arms’ Licences — Question, 

Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... es +> 1288 
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Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1288 
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Dodson . 1298 
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—Questions, Mr. Schreiber, Lord Claud Hamilton; Answers, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Sir Arthur Hay ter a ws . 1304 
MapacascaR — Reportep Proceepincs or France — Question, Mr. 
Summers; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1304 
Eovrr—Anast Pasua—Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Bourke, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 1805 
Tue Irish Lanp Comisston—Sus-ComMIssIoNERS AND Came ae 
Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1806 
Army (Auxitiary Forces)—Tue Minitrra—Questions, Colonel ener ting 
Answers, Sir Arthur Hayter .. 1807 
Tue Irish Lanp Oonrittsinon—Wirennawas, OF Aonataincen FROM THE 
Court—Question, Mr. T. A. Dickson ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1807 
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Srare or Inetanp (APPREHENDED DistrEss)—Question, Colonel Colthurst ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post hag AppoIntMENTs—Question, Mr. Caine ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone ad - 

Eeyrr (Re- -ORGANIZATION) —Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone a 

ParuiAMENT—Boustness or THE Hovse—Tuzr New Rutes or Procepure 
—Sranpina Commirrees—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone ay 

Paruiament — Business or tHE Hovse —Arast Pasta — ~ Questions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bourke, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Onslow, Mr. Molloy ; Answers. Mr. Gladstone... os 

Law anp Justice (County Courr Jupces)—AprporntmenT or Mr. SELFE 
—Question, Mr. Jones-Parry; Answer, The Attorney General 

Eeyrt—Poticy or Her Masesry’s Government—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone i 

Crime (Inetanp)—Arrack on Mr. Justice Lawson—Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Ecypr—Scrrenver or ARABI PasHa To THe AGENTs or Tue Kneprve— 
Question, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Moved, ‘* That this House do now adjourn, ”__( Lord Randolph Churchill : :) 

—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Customs DepartmMent— WrirEers—Question, Sir James Lawrence ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney 

Parwiament—Bustvess or tHe Hovse—Tue New Rures or Procepure 
— APPLICATION OF THE First Rute (Purrinc THE QveEsrion) — 
Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ParviAmentary Oats (Mr. Braptaven)—Communication to ‘the House :— 
Short debate thereon “ oe oe ee 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— OL 


PartiAMENT—BvwsSINEsS or THE House — Tue New Ruvtes or Procepure 
—Seconp Rutz (Morions ror ApJouRNMENT BEFORE Pusiic Business) 
[Adjourned Debate.] [Twentieth Night ]— 

Order read, for resuming Further Consideration of the New Rules of 

Procedure. 

Moved, ‘‘That no Motion for the Adjournment of the House shall be made before 
the Orders of the Day, or Notices of Motions have been entered upon, except by 
leave of the House; the granting of such leave, if disputed, being determined upon 
Question put forthwith ; but no Division shall be taken thereupon unless demanded 
by forty Members rising in their places, nor until after the Questions on the 
Notice Paper have been disposed of,” —(Mr. Gladstone) 


Amendment proposed, 


_ After the word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words ‘‘ on days when Government Orders have 
precedence,”—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :”—After debate, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, after the word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words ‘ while 
the Committee of Supply is open,’’—( Lord Randolph Churchill) o* 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After debate, 


Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 50, Noes 87; Majority 37. 
—(Div. List, No. 364.) 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “That,” to insert the words “ unless, as it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
in conformity with the evident sense of the House,” —(Sir Henry Tyler) és 
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PaR.iaAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Reso.ution—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, after the word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words ‘‘ when 
Public Business has been declared urgent,”—(J/r. O’ Donnell) .. 1361 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ’’—Afte 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment proposed, 

After the word “made,” to insert the words ‘until all the Questions on the Notice 

Paper have been disposed of; and, if such Motion be decided in the negative, no 
other such Motion shall be made until the Orders of the Day have been entered 
upon,”’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) .. As ae «» 1862 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 

After debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, by 
leaving out all the words after the word ‘‘ and,” to the end af the pro- 
posed Amendment, in order to add the words ‘‘no such Motion shall 
be made,”—( Mr. Gladstone,)—instead thereof . 1392 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment:’—After further short debate, 
Question put :—'l'he House dirided ; Ayes 79, Noes 113; Majority 34. 
—(Div. List, No. 365.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘no such Motion shall be made’ be 
there added : ”— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir 
HT. Drummond Wolff :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘no such Motion shall be made’ be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘until all the Questions on the Notice Paper 
have been disposed of, and no such Motion shall be made,’—( d4/r. 
Gladstone, )—be there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, proposed :— Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”’—(JI/r. Gladstone :)—Question put, and agreed to:— 
Debate adjourned till 7o-morrow. 

LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 

Judicial Business only. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
QUESTIONS. 
trom 

Fishery Piers anp Harzours (Iretanp)—Convicr Lasour—Question, 

Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Courtney a $< .. 1895 
Ecyrr—Reticious Creremonres—Tue Mecca Carper—MEMORANDUM OF 

Sir Garnet WotseLtey—Questions, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Onslow; 

Answers, Mr. Childers bs ne Ps .. 1896 
Army—Assistant Paymasters—Question, Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. 

Campbell-Bannerman as oi iM .. 1896 
Inpra—Cuvrcn or Enctanp—Txue Bisnorp or Bompay—Question, Sir 

George Campbell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 1396 
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Army—5tn Barration Royan Iriss—Vacant Masorrries — Question, 
Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. Childers .. - 
Army—Tue Roya EncinEErs—Promotion—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 
Eeyrt (Minirary Expepirion) — H Barrery, 4TH Bricave, Royat Ar- 
TILLERY—Question, Lord Algernon Perey ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 
Eecyrpr (Army Re-orcanization)—Tue Porice—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Ecypt—TREATMENT OF PrisonERS—Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Viscount 
Sandon ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Sourn ArricA—Tur Transvaat — Hosriuities BETWEEN THE BoERs AND 
Montstoa—Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
GovVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND AssuRANCE BILL, 1882—TuHEe New Tastes— 
Question, Mr. Brand; Answer, Mr. Courtney ; 
Eeaypt—DespPatcu OF Encuisu OFFICERS TO THE Soupan — Question, Mr. 
Onslow ; Answer, Mr. Childers 
Ecyrr—Action or Iraty—Question, Sir Arthur Otway ; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke a 
Inp1A—LicHtTHovusE on Miniko1—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 
Ecypt—SurrENDER OF ARABI PAsHA-- -Question, Lord John Manners; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 
Arrears OF Rent (IRELAND) Act—Tnx Hanorxe Garze—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 
Ecyrt (THe Expepirionary Force)—Tue Review i Sr. Jamus’s Park 
—Question, Lord Claud Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Childers 
Eeyrt (Employment oF HER Maszsry’s Forces)— Ministerial Statement, 
Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


o_o 


Mr. Parnett, M.P., &c. (RELEASE From Kitmainuam)—Notice of Motion, 
Mr. J. R. Yorke; Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. J. 
Lowther, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Captain Aylmer, Mr. 
Onslow, Mr. Bourke, Colonel seer Mr. R. H. Paget, Mr. Salt; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone ia : 


PaRLIAMENTARY OatH (Mk. ii alll, Viscount Sandon ; 
Answer, Mr. Labouchere : 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


10 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Tue New Ruts or Procepure 
—Seconp Rute (Mortons ror ADJOURNMENT BEFORE Pusiic Busrngss) 
—(| Adjourned Debate] | Twenty-first Night ]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question {13th Novem- 


ber |, as "amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed :— 
os 6% .. 1418 


Debate resumed 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 3, after the word “ upon,” to insert the words ‘‘ unless any Member shall, by 
leave of the House, have made any statement other than an answer to a Question,” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After debate, 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 865, Noes 123; Majority 38. 
— (Div. List, No.-366.) 
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PariiaMent—Business or THE Hovse—ReEsoLvTion—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, to leave out after the word “upon,’’ to the word “ unless,” in line 5,—{Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) - 1441 


Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘except’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 2, after the word “‘except,”’ to insert the words “ by a Member who is also a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council,”—(Mr. Stanley Leighton) +» 1462 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :’”’—Question put, 
and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 3, after the word ‘‘ except,”’ to insert the words “ in accordance with the evident 
sense of the House, or,””—(Mr. Gorst) a oi «» 1462 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ”’—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘by leave of the House’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘the granting of such leave, if disputed, 
being determined upon Question put forthwith; but no Division 
shall be taken thereupon’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, before the word “ unless,” to insert the words “unless a Member rising in his 
place shall request leave to move the Adjournment for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance, and not less than forty Members shall 
thereupon rise in their places to support the Motion,”—({Mr. Gladstone) +» 1463 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, 

To leave out the words “request leave to move,’ in order to insert the words 
“announce his intention of moving,”—(Lord George Hamilton,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘request leave to move,’ stand 
part of the said proposed Amendment: ”’—After short debate, Amend- 
ment to the said proposed Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out the words ‘‘ request leave,” and 
inserting the word ‘‘ propose,” —( Ur. Gladstone, )—instead thereof. 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 

To leave out the words “for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance,’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) .. ee -» 1464 

Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment :’”’—The House divided; Ayes 146, Noes 86; 
Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 367.) 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out 
‘‘ forty,” in order to insert ‘‘ fifteen,” —( d/r. Shei/,)—instead thereof ,. 1464 


Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘forty’ stand part of the said proposed 


Amendment :”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 109, Noes 43; Majority 66.— (Div. List, No. 368.) 


Question, 


“That the words ‘unless a Member rising in his place shall propose to move the 
Adjournment, for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance, and not less than forty Members shall thereupon rise in their places to 
support the Motion,’ ’—(Afr. Gladstone, ) : 


—put, and agreed to. 
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PARLIAMENT—BvsiIneEss OF THE Hovse—ReEsoLution—continued. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out all the words from the word “ unless,” 
in line 5, inclusive, to the end of the Question,—(Mr. Gladstone) oti 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 
Main Question, as amended, again proposed :—Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT—PRriviteceE (Mr. EpmMonv Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Report oF 
Serecr ComMITTEE— 
Report from the Select Committee on Privilege (Mr. Gray), with Minutes 
of Evidence, brought up, and read - vs DA 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Report do lie upon the Table,”’— 
(Mr. Attorney General :)— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Mr. Parnell :)\—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER: 15. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
QUESTION. 


PO 


PARLIAMENT—BwsIneEss OF THE Hovse — Toe New Rv zs or Procepure 
—Tue Proposep Sranpinc Commitrees—Question, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone a és “- 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— i 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse —Tue New Rvutezs oF PrRoceDuRE 
—Szrconp Rutz (Motions ror ADJOURNMENT BEFORE Pusiic Business) 
—|Adjourned Debate} [Twenty-second Night ]|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [14th No- 
vember], as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed ve as a a 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ or unless, if fewer than forty Members 
and not less than ten shall thereupon rise in their places, the House shall on a 
Division upon Question put forthwith determine whether such Motion shall be 
made,”—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 
debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(2.) Resolved, That no Motion for the Adjournment of the House shall be made until all 
the Questions on the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no such Motion shall be 
made before the Orders of the Day, or Notices of Motions have been entered upon, 
except by leave of the House; unless a Member rising in his place shall propose to 
move the Adjournment, for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, and not less than forty Members shall thereupon rise in their 
places to support the Motion; or unless, if fewer than forty Members and not less 
than ten shall thereupon rise in their places, the House shall, on a Division, upon 
Question put forthwith, determine whether such Motion shall be made, 
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PARLIAMENT—BustIneEss oF THE HovsE—ReEsotutTion—continued. 


Toe New Rvres or Procepure—Tutrp Rutz (Desares on Morions 
FoR ADJOURNMENT)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That when a Motion is made for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman of a Committee do Report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, the Debate thereupon shall be strictly confined to the matter of such 
Motion ; and no Member, having spoken to any such Motion, shall be entitled to 
move, or second, any similar Motion during the same Debate, or during the same 
sitting of the C ommittee,’ ’—(Mr. Gladstone) we a +» 1491 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words “except on a Motion for going 
into a Committee of Supply or Ways and Means, or when the House is in Committee 
of Supply or Ways and Means, or on any of the stages of Appropriation Bill,’—(Sir 
H. Drummond Wolf.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’’—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out from the word ‘‘ made” to 
the word ‘‘ that,” in line 2 —(Hr. Gorst) 

Question proposed, ‘¢ That the words ‘ for the Adjournment of a Debate, 
or of the House, during any Debate,’ stand part of the Question : ”— 
Aiter short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 103, 
Noes 34: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 369.) 

Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 2, to leave out all the words after the word “ Debate,” to the word “ Chair,” 
in line 3, inclusive,—(Lord Randolph Churchill) me - 1504 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ””—After short debate, aisibion put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, to leave out the word “ strictly,”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill :)—Amendment agreed to. 


1500 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, to leave out the words “ the matter of such Motion,’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ matters arising out of the “re then under enamide Mr. rene 
instead thereof e - 1519 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’—Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out from the word ‘‘ Motion,” to 
the end of the Question, —( Ir. Sait) be . 1519 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ and no Member having’ stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out ‘‘ spoken to,” and insert 
‘*moved or seconded,” —(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) .. .. 1523 
Amendment agreed to ; words inserted accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, omit ‘‘ or during the same sitting of the 
Committee,”—( Mr. Gladstone :)—Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after the words ‘‘ similar Motion,” to 
insert the words “ if it has been negatived,”—( Mr. Gibson) .. 1524 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ Provided always, That this Resolution 
shall not apply to Debates which ~— after ae Pests. of the clock,”—(Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) 1524 
Question proposed, “That those words be there added : After short 
debate, Question put :—The House dirided; Ayes 62, Noes 145; Ma- 
jority 83.—(Div. List, No. 370.) 
And it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, Further Pro- 
ceeding on Main Question, as amended, stood adjourned till Zo- 
morrow. 


” 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, Page 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 
QUESTIONS. 


——-00— 


Tne Macistracy (IrELAND)—Coroyers, County Gatway—Question, Mr. 


Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1529 
Esyrt (Empioyment or Her Masesty’s Forcrs)—Question, Sir Henry 
Tyler ; Answer, Mr. Childers 1530 
Axmy—Tue ArMy VETERINARY DrPARTMENT—Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers e . 15390 
Tue ConstaBuLary (IRELAND)—‘‘ FREE Force” or Roya Inisn Coy- 
STABULARY, TIPPERARY — Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan . 15381 
| Tue Parks (Mzrrororis)— Broyozs in RicuMonp Panx—Question, Sir 
Trevor Lawrence; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 1531 
Army MEeEDIcAL Orr1cers—Question, Sir Trevor Lawrence ; ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers * . 1582 
METROPOLITAN ImPpRrovemEnts—HyprE Park Conwen—Quéstions, Mr. 
Alderman W. Lawrence ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 1533 
Exptosives Act, 1875—Exr1oston oF Dynamire at Bury Port, Car- 
MARTHENSHIRE—Question, Sir John Jenkins; Answer, Sir William 
Harcourt : .. 1533 
THe MaAGisTracy (Inetanp)—Mnr. MAnsrtep, R.M. —Question, Mr. Tot- 
tenham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1534 
Navy—Tue Roya Marines—Questions, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Gorst ; An- 
swers, Mr. Childers 3 . 1534 
Post OFFIce (InELaNp)—CLonMEL Post Orrice — Question, Mr. Moore ; : 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 1585 
ARREARS oF RENT (InELaND) ‘Acr—Oase or Antnony GaLeacnEr— 
Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1536 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) Act —‘* INVESTIGATORS »” Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1537 
Poor Law (Inzranp)—Exxcrion OF A Guarpray, Siico Uxtox— Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 1537 
Tue Irish Lanp Commission—Farr Rents— Question, Mr. Gibson; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan : 1538 
Crime (IRELAND)—ATTEMPT ON "Mr. Justice Lawson—Parrick DELANY 
—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1539 
Tue Royat Irisu ConsTaBuLaRyY—HEap ConsTaBLeEs—Question, Mr. W. 
J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan “ . 1539 
Eayrr (Army RE-oRGANIZATION) — Question, "Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 1540 
Lanp Law (Ireuanp) Aor, 1881—DzoREES FOR Rent— Question, Mr. 
Lewis; Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland - . 1540 
Science anp Art—Tuz NationaL GALLERY—INSUFFICIENT Space—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Caine ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre . 1541 
ARMY (Inpt)—QuarTERMasteRs—Question, Colonel Alexander ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 1541 
Raitways (MErropotis)—WoRKMEN’S Trains—Question, Mr. Firth ; An- 
swer, Mr. Chamberlain .. . 1542 
Inpra (TRADE AND Cosnrence)—Inoxwonxs— Question, Mr. Caine ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington én . 1542 
TuE Royat Courts or Justice—Tur CEREMONY OF OrEnino—Questions, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre », 1543 
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Mapacascarn—Nvumper oF British SupsEcTS COMPARED ‘WITH THOSE OF 
Franc—E—Questions, Mr. J. N. Richardson, Dr. Cameron; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke j 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission—Fatr Rent s—Question, Mr. e N. Richard- 
son; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Spain—InTERNATIONAL Law—SvurRENDER OF Copan Rervores—Question, 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Law anp JusricEe (InzLAND)—Patrick Watsu, ConvicTED oF Murper— 
TrrecuLarity oF SENTENCE—Question, Mr. Arthur Cohen ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan; Questions, Mr. Callan, Mr. Sexton; [No answer] 

Army—‘‘Txe Soxprer’s Pocxer Boox’”—Fxiacs or Truce—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Rivers ConsERVANGY Brui—Tse Recent Froops—WIssEcH AND Lyxy— 
Questions, Mr. Peel, Sir Arthur Otway ; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Toe Irish Lanp Commission—TuHE Rerort—Questions, Mr. Lea, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan es 

Eeyrpr (Mitrrary Exprpition)—Honovurs AND Rewanps— VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT— Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Eoyrr (Minirary ExpEpITION)—GRANT TO THE Forces Emproven—Ques- 
tions, Sir John Hay, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Onslow; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Eoypt—Murvber OF PROFESSOR PALMER AND Party—PunisHMent OF THE 
Murverers—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Eeyrt—Tue Sovpan— Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrt—Arazi Pasoa—Questions, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Molloy, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Poor Taw (Eneranp)—Etection or a Guarpian at Town Mattia, 
Kent—Inaquiry as To ALLEGED IttEGAL Practrices—Question, Mr. 
Broadhurst; Answer, Mr. Dodson : 

Arrgars or RENT (IkELAND) Acr—Exrenston or Tiwe— ‘Questions, Mr. 
T. A. Dickson, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Srr Ricuarp Garty, CuiEer Justice or Brencat—Questions, Sir George 
Campbeil, General Sir George Balfour; Answers, The Marquess of 
Hartington 

Eoyrt—THE EXPEDITIONARY Force—Tue Review 1N Sr. James's Park 
—Questions, Colonel Dawnay, Mr. Tottenham; Answers, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre ; 

PAaRitAMENT—Privitece (Mr. Epmonp Dwyer Gray, M.P. )—Tuz Revort oF 
THE CoMMITTEE—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answer, 5a Gladstone 

TreLanp—Scrence anp Art Musevm, Dupuin— Question, . Sexton; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney , 

Par.iAMEnt—Bustness or THE Hovsr—TnEe New Rugs" OF Procepura 
—First Rutz (Purrinc tHe Question)—Personal Explanation, Sir 
William Hart Dyke 

Paruament—Rvtes anp Orpers— LEAVE OF THE Hovsz,’—Question, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, Mr. Speaker 


NOTICES. 


—!0!: ——— 


Mr. Parnett, M.P., &c. (REtEasE From KitmMainnam)— ome Observa- 
tions, Mr. J.R. Yorke ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone ; n 
PaRLIAMENT—BusINnEss oF THE Hovse—TuEe New Ruies or PRocepure 
—Tuer Proposep Stanpinc Commirrers—Notice, Lord John Manners 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_— > 0a 


ParLiAMENT—Bvusiness or tHE Hovse—Tue New Rvres or Procepure 
—Turrp Rute (Denares on Motions ror ApsJoURNMENT)— —[Adjourned 
Debate.] | Twenty-third Night} 
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PaRLIAMENT—BUuSINESs OF THE Hovse—ResoLuTion—continued. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Main Question [15th 
November], as amended :—Main Question, as amended, again proposed : 
—Debate resumed vs ~ 3 -» 1559 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(3.) Resolved, That, when a Motion is made for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the 
House, during any Debate, or that the Chairman of a Committee do Report 
Progress, or do leave the Chair, the Debate thereupon shall be confined to the 
matter of such Motion; and no Member, having moved or seconded any such 
sc shall be entitled to mov e, or second, any similar Motion during the same 

ebate 


































Tuz New Roves or Procepure—Fovrrn Rute (Divistons)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That when, before a Division, the decision of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman 
of a Committee, that the ‘ Ayes’ or ‘ Noes’ have it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker, or 
the Chairman, may call upon the Members challenging it to rise in their places ; and, 
if they do not exceed twenty, he may forthwith declare the determination of the 
House, or of the Committee,”"—(Mr. Gladstone) .. ee +» 1559 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, after the word ‘That,’ to insert the words ‘‘ except in Committee of 
Supply,”—(Siv H. Drummond Wolff.) 
. Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after the word ‘“ That,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ except on a Motion ‘That the Question be now put,”—(AMr. 
Marjoribanks) ‘3 ‘ie oe .. 1562 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ’—After 
debate, Afoved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 69, Noes 121; Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 371.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be there inserted:’—The House 
divided ; Ayes 35, Noes 100; Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 372.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word ‘‘ That,” to insert the words “ after the House has entered 
upon the Orders of the Day or Notices of Motions,”—( Mr. C. S. Parker) . 1579 

Question propused, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 15; 
Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 373.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In-line 1, to leave out the words “before a Division,’ and insert the words “ after 
the House has been cleared for a Division,’’—(Mr. Gorst,)—instead thereof «> 1583 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ before a Division’ stand part of : 
the Question : ’—After debate, Question put, and negatived :— Words 
inserted. 


Amendments made, by adding, at the end of the foregoing Amend- 
ments, the words— 
“Upon a Motion for the Adjournment of the Debate, or of the House during any 
Debate, or that the Chairman of the Committee do report Progress, or do leave the H 
Chair.” ; 
And also in line 3, by inserting after the word “may,” the words 
‘‘ after the lapse of two minutes, as indicated by the sand glass.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the word ‘‘twenty,’’ in 
order to insert the word “ ten (Mr. Gorst) =i , 1593 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ twenty’ stand part of the Question :’ 

—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESS OF THE Hovse—ResoLuTion—continued. 


Amendment made, in line 4, by leaving out the words ‘do not exceed,” 
and inserting the words “ be less than,’”’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word ‘‘twenty,” to insert the words ‘‘in a House of forty Mem- 
bers,’”’—( Mr. Warton) , ee 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted :’—Question 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendment made, by inserting, at the end of the foregoing Amendment, 
the words ‘‘ or upwards,”—(J/r: Reginald Yorke.) 


Main Question, as amended, put. 

(4.) Resolved, That, after the House has entered upon the Orders of the Day or 
Notices of Motions, when, after the House has been cleared for a Division, upon a 
Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House during any Debate, or 
that the Chairman of a Committee do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, the 
decision of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of @ Committee, that the Ayes or Noes 
have it is challenged, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman may, after the lapse of two 
minutes, as indicated by the sand glass, call upon the Members challenging it to rise 
in their places, and, if they be less than twenty in a House of forty Members or 
—- he may forthwith declare the determination of the House or of the 

Jommittee. 


Taz New Rutzs or ProcepurE—Firra Rute (IRReLevANcE or Repeti- 
TION )— 

Moved, “That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Committec, may call the attention 
of the House, or of the Committee, to continued irrelevance or tedious repetition on 
the part of a Member; and may direct the Member to discontinue his Speech,”— 
(Mr. Gladstone) - oe v : 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “when it shall appear that the Member addressing the House or the Com- 
mittee is using expressions which are offensive to the general sense of the House, 
or is speaking with continued irrelevance or tedious repetition, or for the purpose 
of obstruction, or that it is the evident sense of the House or of the Committee that 
he should discontinue his Speech, Mr. Speaker may so inform the House or the 
Committee, and, if a Motion is made, ‘That Mr. Speaker or the Chairman do 
direct the Member to discontinue his Speech,’ Mr. Speaker or the Chairman shall 
forthwith put that Question, and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman shall direct the Member accordingly: Provided, That such 
Motion shall not be carried in the affirmative if a Quorum of the House be opposed 
to it,”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘Mr. Speaker’ stand part of the 

Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the words “ or the Chairman 
of a Committee,”—(Zord Randolph Churchill) ie ‘ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the words ‘‘a Com- 
mittee,” and insert the words ‘‘ Ways and Means,”—(J/r. J. G. Talbot,) 
—instead thereof re ee ~ o- 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 
debate, Amendment (Lord Randolph Churchill), by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment (Mr. J. G. Talbot) agreed to:—Words inserted accordingly. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, to leave out the word “ continued,’’ in order to insert the words “ wilful and 
persistent,” — (Mr. Gorst,)—instead thereof oe jhe . 
Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘continued’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 

Ayes 143, Noes 68 ; Majority 75.—(Div. List, No. 374.) 
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PaRLIAMENT—Business or THE Hovse—Resouut 1on—continued. 
Amendment Proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words ‘or tedious 
repetition,”—(Zord Randolph Churchill) . -. 1604 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand pat 
of the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, to leave out from the word “ Member” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words “‘ and, if a Motion be made that such Member do discontinue his 
speech, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such Motion; and, if the 
same be decided in the affirmative, the Member shall discontinue his speech accord- 
ingly,’’—(Mr. Gorst) a 6 06 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ and’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after the word “and,” to insert the 
words ‘‘if the warning be unheeded )’—(Mr. Gibson) .. 1615 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : "After debate, 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 52, Noes 120; Majority 68. 
—(Div. List, No. 375.) 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘ his Speech,’”’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘such irrelevance or repetition,’””—(J/r. 
Gibson) , - »e - .. 1626 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘his speech’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(5.) Resolved, That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of Ways and Means, may call the 
attention of the House, or of the Committee, to continued irrelevance or tedious 
repetition on the part of a Member; and may direct the Member to discontinue his 
speech. 


Further Consideration of the New Rules of Procedure deferred till Zo- 
morrow. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the ee of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


— FO 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Betrast Unton—Mr. Rosert Humpurey—Ques- 


tion, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1629 
Poor Law (EnGLAND)—TRIENNIAL ELECTIONS OF Guanpians—Question, 

Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. Dodson - .. 1629 
Tuames River Brit, 1881—Leaisiation- -Question, Mr. M‘ Laren ; Answer, 

Mr. J. Holms .. 1630 
SouTH Arrica—ZuLvLAND—REsToRATION oF ’ Czrewayo—Question, Dr. 

Cameron; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. .. 1631 
Enctanp AND Peru—TuHE PERvvIAN BonpHotpErs—CorRESPONDENCE— 

Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1681 
ComMIssIONERS oF IRIsH Licuts—Tory  Is.anp LicHTHOUSE— Questions, 

Mr. Lea, Lord John Manners; Answers, Mr. J. Holms .. 16382 


MetropouitaN Ponce Force (Dusiin)—Extra Pay—Question, Mr. 
Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... o- .. 1632 
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Orminat Law—Inr.icrion or Corporat PunisHMENT oN ADULTS UNDER 
THE Vacrant Acts—SvussTiTuTiIon oF BircHine FOR FLoceine— 
Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, The Attorney General oe 

CrmunaL Law—Seizure or THE ‘‘ Frermerr”-—RestoratTion oF MATERIAL 
Szizzep—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Pusiio Heatru (Iretanp)—Srats or Lopemve Houses 1n LonponDERRY 
—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan F 

Koeypr (EXPEDITIONARY Force) —Tue Review iv Sr. Jawes’s Parx— 
Question, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Childers 

STaTE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED DistrEss)—Carrick—Questions, Mr. 
Lea, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeypt (RE-ORGANIZATION) —CEssIon or a Port on THE Rep Sea 10 
Asysstn1A— Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Crvm, Servants or THE Crown—Orrices or First Lorp or Tue Treasury 
AND OHANCELLOR oF THE ExcuEQqueR—Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrr (Miirary Experpirion)—THe Exrensrs—Tne Vore or Crepir— 
Notice of Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Mr. Parnett, M.P., &c. (RELEASE FRoM KirMAInHAM)—Questions, Mr. 
J. R. Yorke, Mr. Labouchere, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. J. 
Lowther, Lord John Manners ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE (Mr. Ep monp Dwyer Gray, M.P. )—Rerorr ¢ OF 
Sztrecr CommirrreE—Question, Sir John Hay ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eeyrt anp Tunis—Siavery—Questions, Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone : 

Eeyret—Tue Duar Conrroz— Questions, Mr. " Ashmead- Bartlett ; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Eoypr (EmpioyMent or Her Masesty’s Forcrs)—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

CENTRAL Asta—Russtax Apv. ANcE—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 

Eeyrt (Minrrary EXPEDITION) —GRAVES OF tne Staiw at Te.-eL-Kepir 
—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Eeyrt (EXPEDITIONARY Foror)—Tuz Review in Sr. James’s Parx— 
Question, Mr. Schreiber; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Eoyrr (Minirary Exrepition)—Tur Expenses—Tue Vors or Orepir— 
—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Tn Royat Courrs oF ’ Jusrice—Questions, Mr. George Russell, Mr. 
Gibson; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre... 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—s90o— 
ParuiAMent—Business or THE Hovss —Tue New Rv es or Procepure 
—Srixra Rute (PosrrponeEMENT OF PREAMBLE)—| Adjourned Debate. | 
[Twenty-fourth Night j|— 
Order read, for resuming Further Consideration of the New Rules of 
Procedure. 
Moved, ‘‘ That, in Committee on a Bill, the Preamble do stand postponed until after ‘the 
consideration of the Clauses, without Question put,” — (If. Gladstone) 
Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘except by leave of the Committee,” —( dr. Gorst.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ”—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out the word “ do,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ may, by leave of the Committee,”—( Ir. Warton, }—instead 
thereof 


Question proposed, “That the word ‘do’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE Hovuse—ReEsoLvtTion—continued. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words “ unless on the application of the Member 
in charge of the Bill the Committee should otherwise order,’—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill) - 1648 


Question proposed, “That those words be there added : *_-Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


















































Main Question put. 


(6.) Resolved, That, in Committee on a Bill, the Preamble do stand postponed until 
after the consideration of the Clauses, without Question put. 


Tue New Rutzs or Procepure—SevenrH Ruiz (CHARMAN TO LEAVE 

THE CHAIR WITHOUT QuUESTION)— 

Moved, ‘* That, when the Chairman of a Committee has been ordered to make a Report 
to the House, he shall leave the Chair, without Question put,"-- (Mr. Gladstone) .. 1648 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 137, Noes 
69; Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 376.) : 

(7.) Resolved, That, when the Chairman of a Committee has been ordered to make a 
Report to the House, he shall leave the Chair, without Question put. 


Tue New Rores or Procepure—Eicuta Rere (Hatr-past Twetve 
o’Orock RuitE)— 

Standing Order 18 February 1879, amended 9 May 1882, read as 

followeth :— 

‘* That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after ; 
half-past ‘Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or Notice of : 
Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on the Notice f 
Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next previous f 
day of sitting, and objection shall be taken when such Notice is called. i 

‘* That Motions for the appointment or nomination of Standing Committees and Proceed- F 
ings made in accordance with the provisions of any Act of Parliament or Standing 
Order be excepted from the operation of this Order ”’ “A -» 1651 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 1, to leave out from the word “‘ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add f 
the words “the said Standing Order be repealed,’’—(Admiral Sir John Hay,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ¢ except for a Money Bill’ stand 
part of the said Standing Order: ’—After debate, Question put:— 
The House divided; Ayes 129, Noes 26; Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 377.) i 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after the words ‘‘ Money Bill,” to insert 
the words ‘‘or for a Bill which has passed the Second Reading,”— 
(Mr. Monk) .. .. 1663 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted :"—After short 
debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 21, Noes 76; Ma- 
jority 55.—(Div. List, No. 378.) 
Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words “‘half past,”— 
(Lord George Hamilton) # 1667 
Question proposed, “That the words ‘half past’ stand part of the said 
Standing Order: ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 101, Noes 58; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 379.) 


Amendment sibel 
In line 4, after the word ‘‘ Amendment,” to insert the words “ signed in the House sd ; 
i 
t 


twenty Members at the least,”—(Mr. Thorold Rogers) ° .. 1678 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
Amendment proposed to said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 


word ‘‘ twenty,” in order to insert the word ‘‘six,”—(Sir Henry l 
Holland,)—instead thereof. 
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Par.tiAMentT—BvsiInEss oF THE Hovse—ReEsotutT1on—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘twenty’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment : ”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ six’ be there inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to said Amendment to Amendment, to leave out 
the word “six” in order to substitute the word ‘ten,”—(Mr. 
Parnell.) je x re os .. 1681 

After short debate, Amendment of Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn :—Amendment to Amendment, and Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 4, after the word ‘‘ Amendment,’’ to insert the words ‘including an Amend- 
ment in Committee unless standing in the name of the Member in charge of the 


Bill,”—(Mr. James Lowther) ‘a a me +» 1682 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’— Amendment, 

by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 5, to leave out the words “been given the next previous day of sitting,” and 


insert the words “ appeared for the first time on the Notice Paper,”—(Mr. MWarton,) 
—instead thereof .. . 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the said Standing Order : ’»—Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


1683 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, after the word ‘called,’ to insert the words “andthe Member giving such 
Notice shall rise in his place and object to such Order or Notice of Motion being 
taken,” — (Mr. Diliwyn) a te re --» 1683 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 10, after the words *‘ Standing Order,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ Motions for leave to 
bring in Bills, and Bills which have passed through Committee of the whole House,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone) .. oe -+ 1684 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 
To leave out the word “and,’’ in order to add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ and 
Motions for Returns unopposed by the Government,” —(Mr. Dixon-Hartland.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘and’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment :”—After short debate, Amendment to said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘and Bills which have passed through Committee of the whole 
House,”’—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) ee .. 1686 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment: ’’—After debate, Question put :—The 
House divided; Ayes 122, Noes 62; Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 380.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Motions for leave to bring in Bills, and Bills 
which have passed through Committee of the whole House’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Further Consideration of the Standing Order (Half-past Twelve o’Clock 


Rule) 18 February 1879, amended 9 May 1882, deferred till Monday 
next, , 








we 
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PaRLIAMENT—PRriviLEGE (Mr. EpmMonp Dwyer Gray, M.P.)—Report oF 
SELECT Commrrrzz—[ Adjourned Debate |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [14th Novem- 
ber], “That the Report from the Select Committee do lie upon the 
Table: ’—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed , a2 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order fo add the 
words “the Report and Minutes ‘of the Proceedings be re-committed to the Select 


Committee, so far as they relate to a paragraph referring to the Law of Contempt 
pe to be added to the Report by Mr. Sexton,”—(Mr. Gladstone,)—instead 
thereo: 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 





Eeyrr (Expepirionary Force)—Tuz Review in Sr. James’s Park— 
Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ee 


LORDS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. , 


COMMONS, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
QUESTIONS. 


— io 


Poor Law (Iretanp)—Betrast Boarp or GuarprAns—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IreLanp)—BEtFAst Asytum—R. Netson—Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; ‘Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

AFRICA (West Coasr)—Conco—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—APrPLICATIONS FOR Loans—Question, 
Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. Courtney ° 

Tue CATHEDRAL ’Commassion—THE Finan Rerort—Question, Mr. Monk ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Jury Laws (IrEtanp)—DvsB1in Jurres—Question, Sir George Campbell ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (Encianp)— WHITECHAPEL Unton—Boarvep-Ovr Cnrprex— 
Questions, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Bryce; Answers, Mr. Dodson 

Licenstinc Act, 1874—UNAUvUTHORIZED VISITS BY ConsTaBuLARy—Question, 
Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Navy—AERATED Fresh Water—Question, Mr. H. 8. Northcote ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Strate or IRELAND (APPREHENDED Distress) —West OF IngLanp—Questions, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Shea, Lord John Manners, Mr. spina Colonel 
Colthurst ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ow 

Tux Lanp Acrs (IRELAND) 1870-1881—APPLICATIONS FOR ” Loans—Ques- 
tion, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

THe MacistTracy (Ingtanp)—REsiDENT MacisTraTes—CaPrain Wrxnz— 
Questions, Mr. Tottenham ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Tue Iniso Nationa Leacue—Tue ConsTABULARY—Question, Mr. Sexton ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Lanp Law (IrEtanp) Acr, 1881—Mr. Martin, Crown Soxicrtor, Co. 
Donrcat—Questions, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan a 
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Arrears or Rent (Iretanp) Act—Appiications ror Loans—Questions, 
Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Tottenham ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Post Orrice—AOcoELERATION oF THE Inism Marrs—Question, Mr. Moore ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett a3 

ArmMy—IRIsH Recrvrrs—Question, Mr. M‘ Coan ; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

Army Hosprrats anp Asytums—Lorp Mor1ey’s me 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Childers z 

Mapacascan—Numerr or Barrisn Svunsecrs ResipEent | IN, INCLUDING 
CRrEOLES FROM THE Mavritivs—Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Arrears oF Rent (IRELAND) Act—APPLICATIONS FOR Loans—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. 

Tue Irish Lanp Oowussion—Tue Hanoinc Garz—Questions, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Irisu Lanp Commission (Court Vaturrs)—Question, Mr. Lewis ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

MapacascaR—RELATIONS WITH France—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Uzsrer Tenant Farwers’ Assoctation 
—Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eaypt—Stavery CONVENTION oF 1877— Question, Mr. Pease; Answer, 
Mr. Gladstone 

Arrears OF Rent (IRELAND) Act—Extenston oF Time, &o. —Questions, 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. T. A. Dickson, Mr. Lewis ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Post Orrice—Postinc tv Mat Trains—Question, Sir John Hay; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 

Inpia (BritTisu Burwan)—Mra THa Doon—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Inp1a (Bompay)—Locat ApMIniIsTRATION—Questions, Mr. ‘0’ Donnell, Mr. 
E. Stanhope; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

PARLIAMENT—ORDER—PARLIAMENTARY OATH (Mr. Brapiave)—Norices 
— Observations, Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Labouchere ; 
Answers, Mr. Speaker ; Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; [No 
answer | 

Mr. ParneLt, M. P,, &o. (RELEASE FROM Kirmainuam)—Question, Mr. J. 
R. Yorke ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1. 3 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—8: 0: oo 


PaRLIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovsk —Tue New Rutes or PRocepuRE 
—Eicurn Rote (Taz Hatr-rast Twetve o’Cirock Rute)—| Adjourned 
Debate |—[Twenty-fifth Night ]— 


Standing Order (Half-past Twelve o’Clock Rule) 18 shamans 1879, 
amended 9 May 1882, further considered 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “‘ House,” at the end of the foregoing Amendment, to insert the words 
“or have been settled by a Select Committee, *_| (Mr. Hinde Palmer. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : »—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the said Standing Order, as amended, to add the words “ Provided 


> 


That every such Notice of Opposition or Amendment be signed in the House by six 

Members at the least, and six names be kept on the Order Book to make such Notice 

valid; and that such Notico shall lapse at the end of the week following that in 

which 4 was «gas unless renewed by the speed in that ya SO os Henry 
ollan 


Question proposed “That thie worge be Cinco added.” 
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PaRLIAMENT—BvusINneEss oF THE Hovse—ReEsoLuTion—continued. 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
word ‘ six,” and insert the cok ‘‘ three,” —( Lord Randolph Churchill,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘six’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment:”—After debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 39, Noes 147; Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 381.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘three’ be there inserted :’’—The House 
divided; Ayes 52, Noes 126; Majority-74.—(Div. List, No. 382.) 

Amendment proposed to said proposed Amendment, to insert, after the 
word ‘‘Member,” the words “and dated,”—(Captain Aylmer :)— 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out the word ‘‘ Members,” and insert- 
ing the words ‘‘a Member, and dated, and,” instead thereof; and 
by leaving out the words ‘‘at the least, and six names be kept on the 
Order Book to make such Notice valid, and that such Notice;’’ and 
also by leaving out the words ‘‘ unless renewed by the Friday in that 
week,”— (Mr. Gladstone.) 


Question, 


“That the words ‘Provided, That every such Notice of Oppositioa or Amendment 
be signed in the House by a Member, and dated, and shall lapse at the end of the 
week following that in which it was given,’ be there inserted,” 


put, dnd agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the said Standing Order, as amended, to add the words “ Provided 
also, That this Rule shall not apply to the nomination of Select Committees ; and if 
objection be taken by any Member of the House to the name of any Member nomi- 
nated on a Select Committee, the vote of the House on such a nomination shall be 
taken without Debate,”’—(Mr. Thorold Rogers) .. + de 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added: ’—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the said Standing Order, as amended, the words ‘‘ Provided 
also, That this Rule shall not apply to the nomination of Select Committees,’’—(Mr. 
Gladstone) ee oe ee ve ee 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—After short 

debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 78, Noes 20; Ma- 
jority 58.—(Div. List, No. 383.) 


Amendment proposed, 
To add, at the end of the said Standing Order, as amended, the words “ Provided 
also, That, when such business as may be taken has been disposed of, or at Half-past 
One of the Clock precisely, notwithstanding there may be business under discussion, 

* Mr. Speaker do adjourn the House, without putting any Question: Provided always, 
That when the Division on an Amendment has not been concluded until after Haif- 
past One, the Original or Main Question may, if no Debate arise thereupon, be put 
by Mr. Speaker, and a Division taken after Half-past One,””"—(Mr. Edward Clarke) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ’’—After short 
debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 33, Noes 76; Ma- 
jority 43.—(Div. List, No. 384.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the said Standing Order, as amended, be 
agreed to: ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 100, Noes 12; Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 385.) 

Half- past Twelve o’Clock Rule. 
(Standing Order of 18 February 1879, amended 9 May and 20 November 1882.] 

(8.) Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion 

be taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order 
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PARLIAMENT—BUvuSINESS OF THE HovusE—ReEsoLuTION—continued. 


or Notice of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed 
on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have heen given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be taken when such Notice is called. 

That Motions for the appointment or nomination of Standing Committees and Proceed- 
ings made in accordance with the provisions of any Act of Parliament or Standing 
Order, Motions for leave to bring in Bills, and Bills which have passed through 
Committee of the whole House, be excepted from the operation of this Order. 

Provided, That every such Notice of Opposition or Amendment be signed in the House 
by a Member, and dated, and shall lapse at the end of the week following that on 
which it was given. 

Provided also, That this Rule shall not apply to the nomination of Select Committees 


Tugs New Ruizs or Procepure—Ninta Roce (Orpver mw Desate)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Standing Order of 28 February 1880 be read,” —( Mr. 
Gladstone) .. os os bes . 


Standing Order read as followeth :— 

“That, whenever any Member shall have been named by the Speaker, or by the 
Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, as disregarding the authority of 
the Chair, or abusing the Rules of the House by persistently and wilfully obstructing 
the business of the House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has been committed in 
the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the Question, on a Motion being made, 
no amendment, adjournment, or debate, being allowed, ‘'That such Member be sus- 
pended from the service of the House during the remainder of that day’s sitting ;’ 
and, if the offence has been committed in a Committee of the whole House, the 
Chairman shall, on a Motion being made, put the same Question in a similar way, 
and if the Motion is carried shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee and report the circumstance to the House; and the Speaker shall thereupon 
put the same Question, without amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the offence 
had been committed in the House itself. If any Member be suspended three times 
in one Session, under this Order, his suspension on the third occasion shall continue 
for one week, and, until a Motion has been made, upon which it shall be decided at 
one sitting, by the House, whether the suspension shall then cease, or for what longer 
period it shall continue; and, on the occasion of such Motion, the Member may, if he 
desires it, be heard in his place: Provided always, That nothing in this Resolution 
shall be taken to deprive the House of the power of proceeding against any Member 
according to ancient usages.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 1 of said Standing Order, after the word 
“any,” to insert the word “ individual,’’—( Mr. Gorst) ‘s 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘individual’ be there inserted :”— 
After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Gladstone :)—Moved, 
“That this House do now adjourn,”—(J/r. Labouchere :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 


Further Consideration of the Standing Order (Order in Debate) 28 Feb- 
ruary 1880, deferred till To-morrow. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


—w: 0 — 


Tox Parxs (Merroroiis)—Tue Racrnt’s Parx—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney sh ti, “¥ 
TaE ee (IrEtanD)—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
ve yan ee ee ee ee : oe 
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ae cre AxsopErs—Question, Mr. Burt; Answer, Mr. 

son 

Epvcation DgparTMEent—GuiPsy AND Nomapto Curprex—Question, Mr. 
Burt; Answer, Mr. Mundella eg 

Sramn—INTERNATIONAL Law—SvuRRENDER OF Cupan Rervcres—Questions, 
Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Arrica (Sours) — Natat —Tue Carr LANGALIBALELE— Question, Lord 


Randolph Churchill; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley . 1792 

STATE OF InzLanp—Ex TRA Force oF OConsTABULARY—LOUGHMORE, Co. 
TrpPERARY—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 1792 

Arrica (Wxst Coast)—THE Conco—Question, Sir Henry Holland; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 17938 

PARLIAMENT—ORDEK—PARLIAMENTARY OATH. (Mr. Braviaven)—Norices 
or Morion— Question, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answer, Mr. 
Labouchere .. 1793 

Rivers Oonsgrvancy anp Froons Prevention Birt—LecistaTion— 
Question, Mr. Brinton; Answer, Mr. Dodson . 1794 

Sratre or IRELAND (APPREHENDED DistrEss)—Question, Mr. Sexton ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1794 

Expuostves Act, 1875—DyNAMITE Exprosiox AT PeMBERY Burrows— 
Question, Sir John Jenkins; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 1795 

AGRICULTURE—EnsILaceE—Question, Mr. Thorold Rogers; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 1795 

ParttaMent—Business or THE Hovsz (Mr. Brapiaven)—Question, Mr. 
Firth ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1796 

Mr. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE FROM Kirmannam)—Questions, Mr. 

J. R. Yorke, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. Gladstone . 1796 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——mp eo — 

PAaRLIAMENT—BusinEss oF THE Hovs—E—Tue New Routzus or Procepure 
—Ninte Rvurz (Orver in Desate)—| Adjourned Debate |—[Twenty- 
sixth Night]— 

Standing Order (Order in Debate) 28 February 1880, further considered .. 1798 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, after the word ‘‘ Member,” to insert the words “present in the House at 
the time,’’—(Mr. Gorst.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted: ” After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, after the word “‘ Member,’ to insert the words “ after a full and reasonable 
notice,” —(Lord Randolph Churchill) -- 1804 
Question proposed, ‘“‘That those words be there inserted : After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 53, Noes 184; 
Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 386.) 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 1, to leave out the words ‘‘ have been named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman 
of a Committee of the whole House, as etl and insert the word “ dis- 
regarded,””—( Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof ‘ - 1808 
Question proposed, ‘That the words ‘ been named by the Speaker’ 
stand et art of the said Standing Order : ’—After short debate, Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 
In line 2, after the word “ House,” to insert the words “ or after the com- 
mission of the offence,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) ° «> 1808 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
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Amendment proposed to said proposed Amendment, to add, at the end 
thereof, the words ‘‘ by such Member,”—(M/r. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be added to the said proposed 
Amendment : ”? — Amendment to proposed Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Words inserted. 


Amendment made, in line 3, by leaving out the word “ as,” and inserting 
the word ‘‘of,”,—( Mr. Gladstone, )—instead thereof. 

Amendment proposed, in line 3, after the foregoing Amendment, to insert 
the word ‘“wilfully,”—( Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor) 0% d 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word ‘ wilfully’ be there inserted : ”— 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in line 3, by inserting after the word “ or,” the word 
“of,” —( Ur. Gladstone.) : 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the business of the House,”’—(Zord Randolph Churchill) .. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said Standing Order, as amended: ’’—After short debate, 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out the words “‘ or otherwise,” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill) ae bc és 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘or otherwise’ stand part 
of the said Standing Order, as amended: ”’—After short debate, 
Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 90; Noes 48; Majority 42. 
—(Div. List, No. 387.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after the word ‘‘ otherwise,” to insert 
the words ‘in like manner,”—(d/r. Stuart-Wortley) .. s% 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 6, after the word “then,’’ to insert the words “after the nature of the 
offence and the grounds upon which such Member has been named shall have been 
stated and entered upon the Journals of the House,’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) .. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”—After short 

debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in line 5, by inserting, after the word ‘‘ committed,” 
the words ‘‘ by such Member,”—( Mr. Parnell.) 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 7, after the word “ Debate,’ to insert the words “except a statement from a 
Member so named,”— (Lord Randolph Churchill) .. ‘in ot 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ”’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 7, after the word “ Debate,” to insert the words “‘ except a statement from the 
Member named, strictly confined to explanation or apology,’’—(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ”—Question 
put, ond negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 8, after the word “ House,” to insert the words ‘if such Question, thus put 
by Mr. Speaker, shall be decided by the House in the affirmative, the suspension of 
such Member shall continue until the House has further considered it; and Mr. 
Speaker shall, immediately after such Question has been decided in the affirmative, 
cause a Notice to be placed on the Notice Paper, to the effect, that at the next 
Sitting of the House but one, before any other business is taken, Mr. Speaker will 
put a Question to the House, as to whether such Member be relieved from such 
suspension, or whether such suspension shall be continued for a further time, or 
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whether any other judgment of the House with Sedge to such Member shall be 
pronounced,’’—(Mr. Newdegate) wi 1824 


Question"proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : »—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, 


In line 8, “after the word “ House,” to insert the words “ Provided, That, if more than 
one Member is named in such’ Resolution, Amendments to omit the name of any of 
such Members shall be allowed,”—(Mr. Gorst) Sus 1834 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : »__After debate, 
Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Baron Henry de 
Worms: )—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 24, Noes 132; Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 388.) 

Original Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 55, Noes 103; Majority 
48.-—(Div. List, No. 389.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 8, to leave out the words “during the 
remainder of that days’ sitting,” —( Mr. Gladstone) ‘ 1855 

Question proposed, “‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Words omitted. 


Further Consideration of the Standing Order (Order in Debate) 28 
February 1880, as amended, deferred till To-morrow. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


—F0icr—— 



















































Navy—Tuz Navat REsERVES—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Mr. Oamp- 


bell-Bannerman . 1858 
Tue Eayrrian War Foxp— Couaerrrms—Questions, Mr. ’ Gourley, Mr. 
Gorst; Answers, Mr. Gladstone : ya .. 1858 
NOTICE. 
—_—F0—>— 


Eeypt (Mitirary Expreprtion)—Srrciat Grants To Sir Garnet WoLsELEY 
anp Sir Beavcnampe SrymMour—Notice, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone .. i oe Ae .. 1859 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE Hovse—THe New Rvutzes or Procepure 
—Tue CHAIRMAN OF Pe oe Nm amet eee Mr. Lyon 


Playfair :—Short debate thereon .. 1859 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—-0 a— 


ParLIAMENT—Bvsiness oF tHE Hovse — Toe New Rutezs or ProcepurE 
—Nintu Rowe (Orper 1x Depate)—[Adjourned Debate] [Twenty- 
seventh Night ]— 

Standing Order (Order in Debate) 28 February 1880, further considered. , 1864 
Amendment proposed, in line 16, to leave out the words “three times in 
one Session,” —( Jr. Gladstone) . 1865 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Resolution : ”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived ; 
— Words omitted, 
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PartiaMent—Bvsiness OF THE Hovsr—ResoivTion—continued. 
Amendment proposed, in line 17, to leave out the word “ third,” and 
insert the word “ first,”—( Mr. Gladstone) © sepa .. 1865 
Question, ‘That the word ‘third’ stand part of the Resolution,” put, 
and negatived :—Word inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 18, to leave out the words ‘for one 
week,” and insert the words ‘‘ during that sitting of the House,”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill,)—instead thereof per .. 1866 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘for one week’ stand part of the 
said Standing Order: ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 101, Noes 24; Majority 77.—-(Div. List, No. 390.) 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 18, to leave out the words after the word “week” to the word “place,” jn 
line 22, inclusive, in order to insert the words ‘‘on the second occasion for a 
fortnight, and on the third, or any subsequent occasion, for a month,’—(J/,. 
Gladstone,)\—instead thereof “s vt ve .. 1876 
Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Standing Order : ”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to add the words “ Provided always, That the 
words ‘ service of the House’ in this Resolution shall not be construed as excluding 
any such Member from voting in any Division,’—(Mr. Gorst). .. +» 3879 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added:”’—-After short ‘ 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 17, Noes 138; 
Majority 121.—(Div. List, No. 391.) 


Amendment proposed, 
At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to add the words “ Provided always, That 
discharge from the service of the Houso shall not exempt the Member so discharged 
from serving on any Committee for the Consideration of a Private Bill, to which 
he may have been appointed before his suspension,’’ — (Mr. Gladstone) -- 1881 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added: ’’—After shor 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, by adding, at the end of the foregoing Amendment, 

the words— : 

“Provided always, That suspension from the service of the House shall not exempt the 
Member so suspended from serving on any Committee for the Consideration of a 
Private Bill, to which he may have been appointed before his suspension,”—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to add the words “ Provided, That if the 
Session closes before the term of such suspension has expired, the Member so 
suspended shall not be re-admitted to the House ‘unless by a Vote of the House in 
the following Session,”’—(Mr. Peel) .. $e ye +» 1882 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there added : ’’—After short 


debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to add the words “ Provided also, That not 
more than one Member shall be named at the same time, unless for disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, nor unless several Members, present together, have jointly 
committed the act for which they are named,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) .. +» 1884 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 
To leave out all the words after the word “ time,” in line 2, to the end of the proposed 
Amendment,—(Mr. Arthur Arnold) .. Fa ioe re 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘unless’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment :”—After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 127, Noes 73; Majority 54.—{Div, List, No, 392.) 


1887 
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Amendment proposed, 
In line 2 of the ‘said proposed Amendment, to leave out the words ‘ for disregarding 
Bhair, no 


the authority of the 
Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2 of the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the words “ committed the act 
for which they are named,” in order to insert the words “‘ disregarded the authority 
of the Chair,”—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the said 

proposed Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, to add, at the end of the proposed Amendment, the 
words ‘‘disregarded the authority of the Ohair,”—(Zord Randolph 
Churchill.) 


Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to insert after the 
word “ disregarded,” the words ‘‘ during that sitting,””—(Mr. Onslow.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘during that sitting’ be there 
inserted: ’—After short debate, Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ disregarded the authority of the Chair,’ be 
there added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ Provided also, That not more than one Member shall be named at 
the same time, unless several Members, present together, have jointly disregarded 
the authority of the Chair’ be added at the end of the foregoing Amendment,” 

put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the end of the Standing Order, the 
words ‘‘ or of revoking any such suspension by a Resolution,” —( fr. 
Gorst) ie ee ye oe Hie 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ’’—After short 
debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to add to the Resolution, 

‘* Provided, That if any Member so suspended should thereafter vacate his seat and be 
re-elected a Member of the House, such order of suspension should not be deemed to 
be in force against him,”—(Lord Randolph Churchill) o ° 


After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Standing Order, as amended, be agreed to: ’— 
a House divided; Ayes 161, Noes 19; Majority 142.—(Div. List, 
0. 893.) 


(9.) Resolved, That, whenever any Member shall have been named by the Speaker, 
or by the Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, immediately after the 
commission of the offence of disregarding the authority of the Chair, or of abusing 
the Rules of the House by persistently and wilfully obstructing the business of the 
House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has been pron. by such Member in 
the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the Question, on a Motion being made, 
no amendment, adjournment, or debate, being allowed, ‘‘That such Member be 
suspended from the service of the House ;” and, if the offence has been committed in a 


Committee of the whole House, the Chairman shall, on a Motion being made, put. 


the same Question in a similar way, and if the Motion is carried shall forthwith 
suspend the proceedings of the Committee and report the circumstance to the House ; 
and the Speaker shall thereupon put the same Question, without amendment, ad- 
journment, or debate, as if the offence had been committed in the House itself. If 
any Member be suspended under this Order, his suspension on the first occasion 
shall continue for one week, on the second occasion for a fortnight, and on the third, 
or any subsequent occasion, for a month: Provided always, That suspension from 
the service of the House shall not exempt the Member so suspended from serving on 
any Committee for the consideration of a Private Bill to which he may have been 
appointed before his suspension: Provided also, That not more than one Member 
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shall be named at the same time, unless several Members, present together, have 
jointly disregarded the authority of the Chair: Provided alway s, That pees Bag 
this Resolution shall be taken to deprive the House of the power of proceeding 
against any Member according to ancient usages. 

Further Consideration of the New Rules of Procedure deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven of the clock for the despatch of 
Judicial Business only. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 
MOTION. 


— oOo 


ParLiAMENT—Wican New Writ—ResoLtvuTion— 


Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery to make out a new Writ for the Election of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the borough of Wigan, in the room of Francis Sharp Powell, 
esquire, whose Election has been Waclared to be void,”—(Mr. Winn) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
emer 


Pouice anp Sanitary RecuLarions—REcCOMMENDATIONS OF THE SELECT 
CommiTTEE—Questions, Dr. Cameron, Mr. M‘Laren; Answers, The 
Lord Advocate 

Tue Macistracy (IRELAND) —Rerieep Reswent Macrsrrates—Questions, 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Ture Irish Lanp Commrsston—Court Vatvers—Questions, Mr. Gibson : 
Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Exementary Epvcation Acts — Tue Scoot Boarp Exxcrioy, Brraine- 
HAM—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

Srate or IRELAND (APPREHENDED Disrress)—West OF InzLanp—Question, 
Colonel Colthurst; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Rattways (Inpra)—Querra AnD CanpAHAR— Question, Sir Henry Tyler ; : 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

TurKEY—SHEIKH OBEIDULLAH—Question, Sir Henry Tyler} Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Inpia (Finance, &o. )—Remrrrances FROM Inpra, 1882-3— ‘Question, Mr. 
E. Stanhope; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 4 

Army Orcanization — Mounren INFANTRY — Question, Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton ; Answer, Sir Arthur Hayter 

CRIMINAL Law—J UVENILE OFFENDERS—Question, Mr. Carbutt; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt 

Law anpD Justice (IrELAND)—TREATMENT or Crown Wrrnesses—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law AnD JUSTICE (Iretanp)—Perry SxEssions Courrs—Questions, Mr. 
Tottenham, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, The Attorney 
General for Ireland 

Tue Maaistracy (IrELAND)—Tue Dromop Perry Sussions ‘Crerx—Ques- 
tion, Colonel O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Srreet ReGuLartions (Mzrroporis)—OasMEn’ s SHELTER IN THE HARROW 

Roap—Question, Colonel Makins; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Peru—TREATMENT oF CHINESE Coox1es—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler ; 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ay an é 
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Arrears or Rent (Irenanp) Act—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone .. 1984 
ApsouRNMENT oF THE Hovszr—Observations, Mr. Parnell; Question, Mr. 
Onslow ; Answer, Mr. Speaker e2 me? .. 1986 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Parnell :)—After long 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Parnety, M.P., &o. (RetzAsE From KitmainyaAM)—Questions, Mr. J. 
R. Yorke, Mr, J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ., .. 1990 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——30; ——_ 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESsS oF THE Hovse—Tue New Rvuizs or PROCEDURE 
—Tenta Route (Desates on Motions ror Apsournment)—[Ad- 
journed Debate ]—; Twenty-eighth Night |— 

Order read, for resuming Further Consideration of the New Rules of 
Procedure .. me a ‘f .- 1991 
Moved, ‘‘ That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, 
shall be of opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, is 


made for the purpose of obstruction, he may forthwith put the Question thereupon 
from the Chair,’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, after the word “ opinion,” to insert the words “that it is the evident sense 
of the House at large,’’—(Mr. Gorst) oo on +» 992 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted.” 


After short debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amend- 


ment 
To leave "out the words “at large,” and insert the words ‘‘or of the Committee, as 
the case may be,”—(Mr. Gregory,)— instead thereof. . oe -» 2005 


Question pee. ‘That the words ‘at large’ stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment :”—After further short debate, Question put, 
and negatived :—Words added. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ that it is the evident sense of the 
House and the Committee, as the case may be,’’ be there inserted : ”— 
After short debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 37, 
Noes 103 ; Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 394.) 


Amendment proposed, 
In lino 4, to leave out the words “ made for the purpose of obstruction,” and insert 

the words “an abuse of the Rules of the House,”—(Mr. Gorst) ‘5 -» 2007 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to insert the words ‘“‘he may so inform the 
House, and if a Motion be made ‘ That the Question be now put,’ he shall forthwith 
put such Question, and if the same be decided in the affirmative,’—(Mr. Gorst) .. 2008 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words ‘‘ Provided, That this Rule shall not 
apply to any Motion of Adjournment which may be made after half-past Twelve at 
night,”—(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) .. ° +» 2009 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and negatived. 
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Main Question, as amended, again ag sey :—After short debate, Main 
ouse divided ; Ayes 82, Noes 26; 


Question, as amended, put :—The 
Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 395.) 
(19) Resolwed, That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
ouse, shall be of opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the 
House, during any Debate, or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, is an abuse of the Rules of the House, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair. 
Further Consideration of the New Rules of Procedure deferred till TZo- 


morrow, 














COMMONS. 


—— 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Frmay, Ocroser 27. 
For Edinburgh City, v. James Cowan, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Tuurspay, NovEMBER 2. 

For the Borough of Ennis, v. James Lysaght Finigan, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead. 
Monpay, Novemser 13. 

For the City of New Sarum, v. William Henry Grenfell, esquire, one of the 
Grooms in Waiting on Her Majesty. 
Tuurspay, NoveMBER 16. 

For University of Cambridge, v. Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, Manor of 
Northstead. 

For Preston, v. Right Hon. Cecil Raikes, Chiltern Hundreds. 
Tuurspay, NoveMser 23. 


For the Borough of Wigan, v. Francis Sharp Powell, esquire, whose Election has 
been declared to be void. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


TuxEspay, OcTosEer 24. 

Halifaz—Thomas Shaw, esquire. 

Haddington District of Burghs—Alexander Craig Sellar, esquire. 
Monpay, Novemser 6. 

City of Edinburgh—Samuel Danks Waddy, esquire. 
Fray, NovemsBer 17. 

For Ennis Borough—Matthew Joseph Kenny, esquire. 


TuEspay, November 21. 
For City of New Sarum—Ooleridge John Kennard, esquire. 














HANSARD’S 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


IN 


THE 


Tairp Session oF THE Twenry-SeconD PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unitep Kincpom oF 


Great Britain and Ireranp, 


APPOINTED TO MEET 29 Aprit, 1880, IN THE FortTy-THIRD 


YEAR OF THE REIGN OF 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 





NINTH VOLUME OF SESSION 1882. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th October, 1882. 


JUDICIAL BUSINESS. 


Ordered, That for the purposes of the: 


Judicial Business of the House, Friday 
the 10th day of November next be deemed 
the “‘ first sitting day after the Recess.” 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—VOTE OF 
THANKS TO HER MAJESTY'S NAVAL 
AND MILITARY FORCES. 
NOTICE OF MOTION. 

ARL GRANVILLE: My Lords, be- 
fore I move the Adjournment of the 
House to Thursday next, at a quarter 
past’ 4 o’clock, I beg to give Notice 
that on that day I shall have the honour 
to move a Vote of Thanks to the Com- 
mander, officers, and men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in Egypt. It will, I 
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think, be convenient to your Lordships 
that I should add that, after the pro- 
ceedings have concluded with respect to 
the Vote of Thanks, I propose to 
move that the House do adjourn to 11 
o’clock of the 10th of November, when 
the Judicial Business of the House will 
be taken. I have also to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have no Business 
to lay before the House. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I do not propose to take any ob- 
jection to the course proposed. I had, 
indeed, rather hoped that the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville) would, in the 
course of his Notice, have intimated an 
intention on his part to give the House 
some information with respect to the in- 
tentions of the Government on the policy 
they propose to pursue in Egypt. As 
the noble Earl, however, has not done 
so, I give Notice that after the Vote of 
Thanks on Thursday I will ask the 
noble Earl a Question on the subject. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he would re- 
mind their Lordships that it was just 
possible that the House of Oommong 
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might pass some measures which would 
require the consent of their Lordships’ 
House; and, therefore, it was desirable 
that some little time should be given for 
their consideration between the Adjourn- 
ment and the Prorogation. There was 
no doubt that each House of Parliament 
had the power of voting for the duration 
of each Adjournment; and Bills ought 
not to be hurried through, as the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill was through all 
its last stages, by the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 


House adjourned at half past Four 
o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th October, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—New Mempers Sworn—Thomas 
Shaw, esquire, for Halifax ; Alexander Craig 
Sellar, esquire, for Haddington District of 
Burghs. 


PARLIAMENT — ADJOURNMENT — THE 
APPROPRIATION ACT — CONSTITU- 
TIONAL PRACTICE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I rise, Sir, at this early period of the 
Sitting to move that the House do now 
adjourn. I wish, with great respect, to 
call the attention of the House to a 
grave departure from the Constitutional 
immemorial practice of the House of 
Commons which is occurring at the pre- 
sent moment, by the fact of this House 
being still in Session for the purpose of 
deliberating on proposals of Ministers 
at a time long subsequent to the Royal 
Assent having been given to the annual 
Appropriation Act, and the Business of 
the Session having been thereby abso- 
lutely closed, and in order to prevent 
the continuance of so dangerous an 
irregularity; and to suggest to the 
House as a remedy, as a safeguard, and 
as a grave protest against the recur- 
rence of such an attempt on the part of 
the present Ministry, or of any future 
Ministry, to disregard well-established 
and vital principles of Parliamentary 
government, I propose to move that this 
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House do now adjourn. Had I been 
able to be in my place before the House 
adjourned in August I should have 
called attention to this matter at that 
time ; but the House is, perhaps, aware 
that it was not in my power so to do, or 
to pursue any close inquiries as to the 
propriety of the prolonged Adjournment 
proposed to the House by the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister stated 
on August 15th, when he moved the 
Adjournment, that there were precedents 
for the course he recommended. Such 
a statement from so high an authority 
no doubt prevented either debate or 
question at the time. I join issue on 
this point, and state that there are no 
precedents to authorize or justify the 
course taken by the Government. It 
has been hitherto the invariable prac- 
tice of the House of Commons never to 
part with the Appropriation Bill until 
all the Business of the Session was to 
all intents and purposes absolutely con- 
cluded ; at which time you, Sir, are ac- 
customed to carry it up to the House of 
Lords in order that it may receive the 
Royal Assent ; and by that act of yours 
you relinquish the supervision over the 
expenditure of public moneys with 
which you are intrusted during the 
Session of Parliament by virtue of your 
high Office. I quote, in support of this 
positive assertion, from Sir Erskine 
May’s well-known work, at page 633, 
8th edition— 


“ The Resolutions of the Committve of Supply 
are reserved until all the Supplies for the Ser- 
vice of the year have been granted, when they 
are embraced in the Appropriation Act at the 
end of the Session ; and it is irregular to intro- 
duce any clause of appropriation into a Bill 
passing through Parliament at an earlier 
period.” 


And, again, on page 639, Sir Erskine 
May lays down— 


“When the Appropriation Bill has passed 
both Houses, and is about to receive the Royal 
Assent, it is returned into the charge of the 
House of Commons until that House is sum- 
moned to attend Her Majesty, or the Lords’ 
Commissioners, in the House of Peers for the 
Prorogation of Parliament; when it is carried 
by the Speaker to the Bar of the House of 
Peers, and there received by the Clerk of the 
Parliaments for the Royal Assent.” 


The same is again positively stated by, 
if possible, a higher authority even than 
that of Sir Erskine May—I mean Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, who, in an 
Appendix to a Report of a Committee 

















appointed by the House in 1857 to in- 
vestigate the whole subject of public 
moneys, and put in by him in his 
official capacity as Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer of that day, writes— 

‘‘The final grant of Ways and Means to 

cover the whole of the Supplies voted during 
the Session is always reserved for the Appro- 
priation Act: thus, although the House of 
Commons at an early period of the Session 
might have voted the whole of the Supplies of 
the year, they could still hold their constitu- 
tional check upon the Minister by limiting the 
grant of Ways and Means to an amount suffi- 
cient only to last such time as they might think 
proper to give him the means of carrying on 
the public service, and they are by such limited 
grants at all times enabled to pfevent the 
Minister from either dissolving or proroguing 
Parliament.” 
I have searched through the records of 
the House as far as it has been in my 
power so to do, and I can find no pre- 
cedent for the House of Commons ever 
parting with its power to withhold Sup- 
plies from the Crown so long as it con- 
tinues its deliberations. From the days 
of the Plantagenets the Commons have 
always jealously insisted that all aids to 
the Crown, after receiving the assent of the 
other House, shall be leftin their keeping, 
and be submitted by their Speaker, and 
by their Speaker only, when and only 
when all grievances have been heard, 
and, in their opinion, redressed. If the 
House will allow me, I will show, by 
two or three very singular examples, 
how extremely consistent has been the 
cuurse of the House of Commons in this 
matter. In the ninth year of Henry IV., 
the King being in want of money, and 
the Commons being greatly disturbed at 
certain proceedings of the Lords, the 
King declared, in order to conciliate the 
Commons, that the grant should be 
made— : 

“Tn manner and form as has been hitherto 

accustomed ; that is to say, by the mouth of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for the time 
being.” 
Again, in the year 1580, in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Lords declared 
that the return of the Bill of Subsidy to 
the House of Commons for presentation 
to the Crown by the Speaker— 

‘* Was that the use was indifferent either to 
take it there or send it hither.” 


The Commons, on hearing of this, at 
once resolved— 


*¢ That the use thereof is not indifferent, but 
always hath been and is that it be sent down 
into this House and not left there,” 
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Again, in 1642, a Commission was sent 
to give the Royal Assent to a Money 
Bill, and the Commission was fixed to 
the Bill, so that the Lords could not 
return it to the Commons to be brought 
up by the Speaker. The Commons ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider the 
question, and the House resolved on 
their Report— 

“That Mr. Speaker shall go up, and if the 
Bill be delivered to Mr. Speaker before the 
Commission be read, then he shall have leave to 
present it to be passed: but if the Lords do not 
deliver the Bill into Mr. Speaker's hands accord- 
ingly, then he shall immediately return.” 


All these instances simply prove the 
extraordinary anxiety and determination 
on the part of the Commons never 
to part with their only shield of de- 
fence against Monarchical or Ministerial 
tyranny until the last moment. In the 
Reign of Charles IT., the appropriation 
of Supplies by Statute to particular 
services grew into an occasional practice 
to guard against Royal extravagance ; 
but after the Revolution this occasional 
practice, to use the words of Mr. 
Hatsell— 

‘* Was made part of that system of govern- 
ment which was then established for the better 
securing the rights, liberties, and privileges of 
the people of this country.” 


The present practice of withholding the 
Appropriation Bill till the end of the 
Session is merely a development of the 
practice of earlier times. Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis states, in the same 
document from which I have already 
quoted— 


‘Tt may be well here to advert to the Parlia- 
mentary check which the Constitution has 
provided over the acts of the Government while 
these proceedings are taking place during the 
Session. The Speaker of the House of Commons 
is considered to represent the House in all 
matters of finance brought before him, and to 
control all proceedings in reference thereto. As 
the Session proceeds he takes care that any Bill 
for giving Ways and Means to the Treasury is 
kept within the amount of the Votes in Supply 
previously granted, and at the close of the 
Session he checks the final balance between the 
full amount of the Votes in Supply, including 
the sum required to pay the interest of Exchequer 
Supply Bills and the Ways and Means already 
granted, and he limits the final grant of Ways 
and Means in the Appropriation Act to that 
amount. In short, the Speaker exercises a 
direct control over all the financial forms of the 
House of Commons.” 


This power or check was positively exer- 
cised by the House in 1784 against Mr. 
Pitt, a Tory Minister in a minority—an 
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event which has happened since, and 
which may happen again—to prevent 
his dissolving Parliament—Mr. Pitt, as 
a matter of fact, did dissolve Parliament ; 
indeed, his whole proceedings at that 
time are now admitted by all to have 
been utterly unconstitutional; but he was 
most careful to spend none of the money 
voted during the Session except a very 
small sum—so small, that the succeeding 
Parliament did not consider that the 
Resolutions of their Predecessors against 
an expenditure of money voted before 
the Appropriation Act had passed into 
law had been practically violated. But 
in much more modern times.the House 
has jealously insisted on the principle 
that no money should be finally appro- 
riated until the close of the Session. 
n 1841 the Government of the day—of 
which, I believe, the Prime Minister 
was a Member—curiously enough tried 
to appropriate a sum of money to a par- 
ticular purpose in the middle of the 
Session by inserting an Appropriation 
Clause in the ordinary Ways and Means 
Bill. On this occasion Mr. Speaker (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) interposed when the 
House came to the clause, and said— 

‘* Before the Question was put he was anxious 

to call the attention of the House to what ap- 
peared to him to be an irregularity in its pro- 
ceedings. The clause now before them was a 
clause of appropriation introduced into a Bill 
to provide for the ordinary Ways and Means of 
the year. Now, it was quite unusual and un- 
precedented to introduce a clause of appropria- 
tion into a Bill of this description at this period 
of the Session. He believed the object the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had in view in proposing 
this clause was to mark the sense of the House on 
an excess of expenditure in the Departments of 
the Navy above the amount voted for that Ser- 
vice in the past year, that it might not be drawn 
into a precedent in future. Such clauses had 
been frequently introduced into the ordinary 
Appropriation Bill at the close of the Session ; 
but since the year 1762 there was not a single 
instance of a clause of appropriation being 
inserted in any other Bill. Indeed, there was 
a very remarkable instance to the contrary.’’— 
[3 Hansard, lvii, 462.] 
Mr. Speaker then referred to an incident 
which had occurred in the time of Mr. 
Pitt ; and then went on to use these most 
remarkable and impressive words— 

‘**T mention this with the view of preventing 
the adoption of what may afterwards be found 
to be a most inconvenient precedent, and be- 
cause I think that in matters of this description 
the House ought to exercise more than ordinary 
caution.” 


Well, the Government and the House, 
in accordance with Mr. Speaker’s ad- 
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vice, withdrew the clause. Theconduct 
of Mr. Speaker Shaw Lefevre on this 
occasion illustrates remarkably how tho- 
roughly that eminent man understood 
the nature of his Office, and how fully 
aware he was that the Speaker is not 
only the servant and mouthpiece of the 
House, but something far higher—-the 
chosen guardian and trustee of allits Pri- 
vileges — anxious, unremitting, Argus- 
eyed in their defence, whether against 
an individual, whether against a Minis- 
ter, whether against the Crown itself. 
And, therefore, when a Speaker is chosen 
by the House of Commons, it always 
selects a Member of long standing, and, 
like the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair, intimately acquainted, not only 
with its Forms, but its rights. He is 
assisted, moreover, by able advisers — 
the ablest whose talents high salaries 
can secure —so that error or over- 
sight would seem to be almost impos- 
sible. The last quotation with which I 
have troubled the House brings me to 
the point on which I am most anxious 
to rivet the attention of the House. The 
motive of the Government of 1841 in 
the trifling matter to which I have 
alluded was an excellent one, intended 
to prevent a Department exceeding the 
Estimate of the year; but, even with 
this excellent motive, the House refused, 
on the advice of Mr. Speaker, to allow 
this vital principle to be tampered with 
—namely, that no appropriation of 
moneys shall be passed before the abso- 
lute close of the Session. But what are 
we to say of the motives of the present 
Government in having entrapped the 
House into the first recorded instance of 
a departure from this principle? It is 
extremely difficult, and for the most part 
unprofitable and unsatisfactory, to at- 
tempt to divine motives. But, whatever 
their motives, this I will say—that the 
Constitutional practice might have been 
easily adhered to had the Government 
been content to prorogue Parliament at 
the usual time, and to summon it again 
by Royal Proclamation in the Autumn. 
But this course would have entailed a 
Speech from the Throne, an Address in 
reply, and, possibly, a long debate on 
that Address that might have been, I 
admit, inconvenient to the Government. 
But, after all, what is a debate on the 
Address? It is merely the first avail_ 
able occasion on which the Representa_ 
tives of the people formally recite popu, 
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lar grievances against the Executive 
Government; so that the position is 
this—that the Government, in order to 
evade a statement of popular grievances, 
and to confine the discussions of the 
House to the consideration of certain 
— for the benefit of their own 

usiness, have violated the Privileges 
of this House in a manner often before 
attempted, but never before effected, 
by any despotic Monarch, and, lite- 
rally, at the present moment, have 
the House of Commons at their mercy. 
I may be told that the present majority 
in the House of Commons have such 
implicit confidence in the present Go- 
vernment that they have no objection to 
be placed in that position. But if any- 
body should suggest to me such a consi- 
deration I would repudiate it as utterly 
slanderous and calumnious. To put it 
as strongly as I can, I do not believe 
that if the Angel Gabriel was to take 
his place on the Treasury Bench as 
Prime Minister of this country, that 
even under such fortunate auspices the 
House of Commons would consent to 
relinquish one jot or tittle of its Consti- 
tutional rights, much less with the pre- 
sent Ministry, of whom not even its 
most enthusiastic admirers would assert 
that it was angelic. The Royal Assent 
to the Appropriation Bill and the Proro- 
gation of Parliament are, by the funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution, 
inseparably connected, and cannot be 
divorced one from another, and, practi- 
cally, have. never been hitherto. The 
House is now deliberating, and will be 
deliberating, if it continues in Session, 
with a rope round its neck, paralyzed 
and emasculated by the deprivation of 
its only weapons of defence against the 
Minister of the day. To put it more 
clearly, suppose a Motion is brought 
forward on the present state of affairs 
in Egypt, which is very probable, and 
it appears in the course of the debate 
that such a Motion might be carried 
against the Government, which is not so 
probable, the Prime Minister has no- 
thing whatever to do, if he wishes to 
evade a decision of the House, or avoid 
the stigma of defeat, than to prorogue 
or even dissolve Parliament—a course 
he could not possibly adopt had the Ap- 
propriation Bill remained in the posses- 
sion of the House of Commons. But 
more than that. The Government might 
await the decision of the House, and be 
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placed in a minority, but, owing to the 
absence of all Parliamentary control, 
they need neither resign nor appeal to 
the country for six months, but remain 
in Office all that time, after a Vote of 
Want of Confidence—a monstrosity 
which could not occur had we not parted 
with the Appropriation Bill; and in the 
interim thus gained the country might 
be committed irrevocably to courses 
which would never have obtained the 
consent of a majority of this House. 
But, again, still more strong is my point. 
Since the Adjournment the British Forces 
have been engaged in war. Before the 
Adjournment money was voted for the 
support of that war. The British Army 
is now occupying a foreign country. Is 
it possible—is it credible—that under 
this Constitution of ours, owing to the 
acts of the Government in extracting the 
Appropriation Bill from an unwary and 
thinly-attended House, no Member can 
now call in question, although the House 
is in Session, either the conduct of the 
war, the expenditure of the money, or 
the occupation of a foreign country, ex- 
cept by the permission and by the grace 
and condescension of the Advisers of 
the Crown? Such a state of things 
could not have come about if the House 
had not been entrapped into parting 
with the Appropriation Bill. I may be 
told that the present Prime Minister is 
not likely to act in such a manner. 
Quite so; but future Ministers may—in- 
deed, they would be perfect fools if they 
did not, for now they have a precedent 
set before them which otherwise they 
would not have had, and which, with a 
subservient majority, depend upon it 
they will be sure to use. The Constitu- 
tion of this country has not been con- 
structed by considerations of what the 
Minister of the day might or might not 
do at any particular moment. Its appa- 
rently most antiquated and rococo forms 
are found, on a very slight examination, 
to possess the highest value for the safety 
of public liberty, and I refuse to believe 
that the present House of Commons, in 
which the great Liberal Party possess a 
large majority, a Party to whom we owe 
so much of our freedom, presided over 
by a Prime Minister whose name has 
always been connected hitherto with the 
cause of popular freedom, ‘will allow so 
dangerous a precedent to pass unnoticed, 
or suffer the rights and privileges of 
Parliament, with regard to public 
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moneys, to be so seriously and so fatally 
infringed. I earnestly urge upon the 
House to remember the words of Mr. 
Speaker Shaw Lefevre, that in dealing 
with these matters the House should 
exercise more than ordinary caution to 
give to them their most serious consi- 
deration; and, laying aside for the 
moment all thoughts of Party discipline 
or convenience, to remember that they 
are here, pledged as solemnly as men 
can be, to see and to take care that the 
historic freedom of this country shall not 
suffer at their hands the slightest, small- 
est, or minutest injury. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.”-— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to ex- 
press my own satisfaction, and I am 
sure the satisfaction of the House, on 
seeing the noble Lord again in his 
place, after what I am afraid has been a 
tedious, if not a severe illness, andI have 
to thank the noble Lord for having 
kindly given me, a few hours ago, 
Notice of the Motion that he was about 
to make. With regard to the speech of 
the noble Lord, I will say that there are 
certain parts of it which might with 
perfect propriety have been as warmly 
cheered on this side of the House as in 
his own immediate neighbourhood. I 
am ready, were it the question, to de- 
fend to all extremities the conduct of 
Mr. Speaker Shaw Lefevre in the matter 
to which the noble Lord referred; but 
that matter has no connection whatever 
with the subject now before the House. 
The question touched by the conduct of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is whether the whole 
finance of the year should or should not, 
as a matter of regular practice, be asso- 
ciated together in one and the same 
Appropriation Bill; and I will venture 
to say that there is no man who has 
oftener pressed upon the House, or, I 
may say, who has oftener wearied the 
House with laying before them the 
essential importance of dealing with the 
financial affairs of the year as one 
concern, as one comprehensive whole, 
than the humble person who now has 
the honour of addressing you. Let us, 
therefore, altogether dismiss from our 
memories—in order that we may fairly 
contemplate the matters before us— 
these words of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, which 
have nothing to do with the question 
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before us, but which relate to an ex™ 
ceedingly important question, with re- 
gard to which I have often witnessed 
with regret that it does not attract very 
great notice among Gentlemen not sitting 
upon this side of the House, but with 
respect to which I am very glad to see 
that upon the present occasion the minds 
of those Gentlemen are fully alive to its 
momentous character. Now, the cen- 
sure of the noble Lord, which I think 
to be groundless, is a censure, not upon 
the Government, but upon the House 
itself. The course taken by the House 
in August last was not a course taken 
unawares by a thin and empty House, 
but a course approved by a very con- 
siderable Party before the Adjourn- 
ment, unless my memory deceives me. 
I announced to the House on the part 
of the Government the course we in- 
tended to pursue; that we thought that 
the subject of Procedure should not be 
handed over till next Session, and that 
having examined what would be the 
most convenient method of approaching 
it, we were disposed to think that the 
best way would be to wind up Business 
in the ordinary way, to adjourn the 
House for a considerable period in order 
to enable Members to refresh them- 
selves after the severe labours which 
they had undergone, and then to meet 
again to consider Procedure. Well, 
Sir, is this censure deserved, or is it 
not? If it is deserved the Motion of 
the noble Lord still appears to me to be 
wholly out of place and unequal to the 
purpose which he contemplates. The 
doctrine of the noble Lord is that the 
passing of the Appropriation Act and 
the Prorogation are inseparably con- 
nected, and he therefore intervenes 
with a Motion at this particular mo- 
ment in order to prevent the House 
from transacting other Business, and to 
maintain this inseparable connection. 
But the inseparable connection is not 
maintained by moving the Adjournment 
of the House. It is quite evident that 
if there be anything in the principle of 
the noble Lord, the Motion which he 
should have made is not a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House, which 
leaves the matter just as open as it was 
before the former Adjournment, and in 
no respect affirms any part of the doc- 
trine of the noble Lord. The Motion 
should have been a Motion praying for 
the Prorogation of the House in order 
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to maintain that inseparable connection 
which the noble Lord thinks to be so 
necessary. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I will make that Motion if you wish it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
has approached this subject with im- 
mense consideration and with a Parlia- 
mentary research going back to the 10th 
year of Henry IV.; and if a review of 
so many centuries, conducted with the 
care for which we must, of course, give 
the noble Lord credit, has not enabled 
him to make up his mind, it appears to 
me that he becomes the first person to 
throw some doubt upon his qualifications 
both as an adviser of the House for the 
future, and as censor of its proceedings 
now. I will deal with two points upon 
which the noble Lord has touched. First 
of all, as to the terrible consequences 
that will arise out of this fearful error 
into which the House has been led 
owing to the absence of the noble Lord 
from its precincts; and, secondly, as to 
the soundness of the assertion on which 
the noble Lord has entirely built his 
argument—that there is an inseparable 
connection shown by an invariable prac- 
tice between the passing of the Appro- 
priation Act and the Prorogation of 
Parliament. I wish the noble Lord had 
not gone out of his way to introduce 
elements of contention into a debate 
which ought to be strictly based upon 
questions of principle and usage by his 
reference to the motives of the Govern- 
ment—with which it appears that he is 
better acquainted than they themselves. 
He says that their motive was to avoid 
a debate upon the Address. I am, per- 
haps, almost as well acquainted with 
the motives of the Government as the 
noble Lord himself, and I humbly state 
to the House as the motive of the Go- 
vernment that our present Business is 
Business with which the House has 
made considerable progress; that after 
a debate of five nights, occupying the 
whole of the Government time for be- 
tween two and three weeks, the House 
arrived at a most important decision, 
and affirmed a most important part of 
one of the most important Resolutiors 
of the Government, and that it appeared 
to us convenient and desirable that our 
labour should not be lost, and that the 
House should resume the consideration 
of the Business of Procedure at the point 
where it was dropped. Now, there is 





nothing irrational in that representation 
of the case, and something which may 
tend to set aside the forced and far- 
fetched view ascribed to us by the noble 
Lord. But I am not at all afraid to 
meet the noble Lord upon his own as- 
criptions. According to him, the natural 
course would have been to have pro- 
rogued Parliament, and to have com- 
menced by a Speech from the Throne 
and an Address the Session which would 
virtually have been the Session of next 
year. Still, I do not hesitate to say that 
if there is to be an Address and a state- 
ment of popular grievances against the 
tyranny, either of the present Ministry, 
or of the Archangel Gabriel—I could 
not make out which —it is far more con- 
venient to the House that the complaint 
should be made at the usual time than 
that it should be anticipated by three or 
four months, and the opportunity lost 
until the beginning of 1884. This was 
a very small matter. It was a question 
simply whether the House, having per- 
formed heavy labours, should take an 
adjournment. The course which was 
taken was taken with the full knowledge 
of the House. All parties had ample 
notice, and, as far as I understand, there 
was no objection from any quarter. It 
was recognized, undoubtedly, by those 
who became the organs of a widespread 
feeling of the House, in entering into a 
consideration with us on the footing on 
which we were to meet in the month of 
October, and obtaining from us the as- 
surance that we did not intend to ask 
the House to go on with other Business, 
but that we should, so far as we were 
able, confine the proceedings to the 
question of Procedure. Consequently, 
I may say that the entire House has 
been a party to this arrangement. I am 
not going to throw any responsibility 
upon the House; but I am going to 
contend that it was a good arrangement, 
and that the noble Lord’s argument does 
not apply. What says the noble Lord? 
He says that now, if a Motion of Want 
of Confidence is made, or any proceed- 
ing initiated inconvenient to the Govern- 
ment, the House will have lost the 
opportunity of displacing the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord has a very in- 
adequate measure of the strength of this 
House, if he thinks its power to displace 
the Government by a Vote of Want of 
Confidence depends in the 19th century 
upon the Appropriation Act. Let the 











noble Lord show me a case where the 
House has laboured under any disability 
in that respect, Appropriation Bill or no 
Appropriation Bill. At all times the 
powers of the House are ample for 
such a purpose. But what has the 
House lost? Because the doctrine of 
the noble Lord appears to be that 
the House has lost a good deal by 
being called together at this time. 
Now, suppose we had proposed the or- 
dinary course. Suppose we had pro- 
rogued in August and then met again in 
February, with our six months’ rest, in 
which we might perform any of the 
atrocities of which the noble Lord spoke. 
It would have been in the power of the 
House to displace us. Whatever this 
meeting of the House is, it is an enlarge- 
ment, and not a contraction, of the op- 
ortunities possessed by the House of 
mmons for watching, correcting, and 
controlling the proceedings of the Go- 
vernment ; and, therefore, all these ter- 
rible consequences which the noble 
Lord brought upon us in climax—“ First 
of all,’ said he, ‘‘ I will show you what 
will happen, and then something worse 
than that, and then something still 
worse than any of them’’—what would 
have been still worse than the whole of 
them would have been that the House 
should have been dispersed for six 
months over the country, leaving the 
Government to work its wicked will 
without the slightest restraint. But 
what is it that has happened ? What is 
this tremendous affair? It is, Sir, that 
a vital principle of the Constitution has 
been infringed—an invariable practice 
has been broken. These were the an- 
nouncements at the commencement of 
the noble Lord’s speech, and then he 
made some reference to the Tory Mi- 
nister, Mr. Pitt, of 1784—the Tory 
Minister who, three years after 1784, 
boasted of his Whiggism, and boasted, 
when Mr. Fox had produced his doctrine 
about the Regency, that by virtue of 
that doctrine, ‘‘ he would un-Whig the 
gentleman.”’ Such is the accuracy of 
the noble Lord as to historical facts, 
though he will recollect that I have given 
him friendly warning on other occasions 
that these allegations of fact are most 
dangerous. If you happen to trip in 
them your whole ground is cut away 
from under your feet, and that is just 
what has happened to the noble Lord, 
not only in regard to the Tory Minister, 
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but in his statement that this is an 
invariable practice of Parliament, and 
that it is one of the essential principles 
of the Constitution. Now, Sir, 1 beg 
the House to observe that there are a 
great many practices of this House 
which are either almost or quite, 
perhaps, invariable, and which are not 
principles of the Constitution at all, but 
simply subsidiary arrangements, for the 
sake of convenience, with regard to 
which it has been advantageous to all 
parties that they should be clearly known 
and understood, and from which a gra- 
tuitous departure is not permitted. But 
my answer is, that this is not an in- 
variable practice of the House of Com- 
mons; it is a convenient practice of the 
House of Commons. It is a convenient 
practice of the House of Commons when 
the Business of the House of Commons 
has run in its ordinary channel that the 
whole needs of the State should be met, 
and that an opportunity of meeting the 
needs of the State should be kept open 
till as nearly as possible the close of the 
Session, because new needs may arise at 
any time. For that reason the Ap- 
propriation Act is reserved to the end 
of the Session, that the House may, on 
the one hand, keep the whole of the 
financial transactions of the country to- 
gether; and, on the other hand, give 
itself the largest and the longest oppor- 
tunity for meeting the wants of the 
State. But, Sir, upon remarkable occa- 
sionsthat practice has been departed from. 
(Lord RanpotpH Cnvurcuitt: Hear !] 
Then, why did the noble Lord say it was 
invariable ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I said that, practically, they were in- 
separably connected. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: But I say they 
are not practically inseparably connected, 
if in practice they have been departed 
from. The noble Lord said again and 
again that this was an invariable, vital, 
and Constitutional principle. I am sorry 
to say that we have arrived at an expe- 
rience that has been of a most excep- 
tional character. The state of the Busi- 
ness of the House of Commons is some- 
thing deplorable, in a degree that I have 
at other times endeavoured to describe, 
and I need not greatly dwell upon it 
now. It is not in any common state of 
Business that we should have thought 
of asking the House of Commons to 
meet in this way in the month of Oc- 
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tober. It is a terrible burden to lay 
upon the shoulders of men who have al- 
ready discharged labours of the greatest 
gravity and of the most arduous cha- 
racter from the month of February to 
the month of August. But, Sir, if it be 
quite true that there is something novel 
in meeting in October by adjournment, 
to consider our Procedure, it would have 
been still more novel to have prorogued 
and to have summoned Parliament again 
for the simple purpose of considering 
our Procedure, for it was to that simple 
purpose we were tied, and justly tied, 
by the House. You cannot, in times 
of extraordinary pressure, help varying 
from usages in some particulars. We 
varied in the smallest degree we could ; 
and I say it would have been a greater 
innovation to call together the two 
Houses of Parliament for no other pur- 
ose than to consider Procedure in the 
ouse of Commons than it was to ask 
the House of Commons to adjourn from 
August till October. But it is not an 
invariable practice. I do not want to 
undervalue the present practice. It is 
a convenient and advantageous practice, 
and ought not to be departed from with- 
out grave cause. We have, I am sorry 
to say, grave cause on this occasion. 
Now, I have challenged the assertion of 
the noble Lord, and I will not go back 
with him to the 10th year of the Reign 
of Henry IV. I do not recollect, in the 
range of my own memory, which ex- 
tends, I am sorry to say, back to the 
Reform Bill, that the House has made 
any adjournment after the winding-up 
of its regular Business. The reason has 
been that there never has been occasion 
for its so doing. The House has never 
been placed in anything like the condi- 
tion it has been placed in lately. The 
House has always had, until quite of 
late years, a fair capacity of dealing with 
the Business with which it has had to 
deal. It has now reached a state of 
things in which it is in danger of losing, 
not only its efficiency, but its character 
and honour; and I say that far more 
special circumstances are before us than 
were before the House at the time which 
I am now going to quote. The time is 
not so very long before my own Parlia- 
mentary recollection. It is within the 
range of my memory as a living man. 
On the 26th of July, 1820-— 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Hear, hear! 





Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
knows this? 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL : 


es. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would not have 
taken that from the mouth of any man 
but the noble Lord. The noble Lord, 
knowing that the practice was not in- 
variable, says that he was aware of this, 
and then he rises and tells us that it is 
an invariable practice, as well as a vital 
principle of the Constitution. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I look upon that case as the strongest 
precedent in favour of my argument. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I observed that 
the noble Lord quoted a number of cases 
that appeared to me to be irrelevant ; 
and, therefore, it was a wonderful act 
of self-denial to have refrained from 
quoting this. Now, what is the argu- 
ment, and what is the proposition? 
That there is an essential and invariable 
connection beteween the passing of the 
Appropriation Act and the Prorogation. 
I am now going to pursue a generous 
course towards the noble Lord, by 
quoting fully that which is the strongest 
argument in his favour. Here are the 
facts. On the 26th of July, 1820, the 
Appropriation Act having received the 
Royal Assent, the House was adjourned 
till the 21st of August. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
Which House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House of 
Commons. On the 2list of August, 
1820, the Appropriation Act having 
been passed, the House, having pro- 
shine its Session by adjournment, met 
after its adjournment and proceeded to 
transact Business of various kinds. Now, 
what I submit is, that that entirely 
smashes, destroys—and, as the noble 
Lord, being fond of variety of expres- 
sion, said he would not have the smallest, 
the least, the minutest change in the 
Constitution, so I say that it smashes, 
destroys, and pulverizes the statement 
of the noble Lord, that there was this 
invariable union between the Appropria- 
tion Bill and the Prorogation. The ge- 
neral union of the two things I admit, 
and appreciate the value of. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
What Business was transacted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
can refer to the Votes for himself. My 
affirmation is that the Business of the 
House was transacted. The noble Lord 
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wishes that no Business should be trans- 
acted at all. Now, it is rather remark- 
able that at that period they were raising 
this question. The Adjournment of the 
2ist of August only sufficed for the 
transaction of Business of various kinds, 
and then another Motion was made to 
the 18th of September, and on that Mo- 
tion a Member rose to make, not the 
Motion the noble Lord has made, but 
the Motion he ought to have made from 
his own point of view, and to give effect 
to his views—namely, the Motion for 
Prorogation. That Motion was actually 
made on the 21st of August, 1820, as 
an Amendment, and took the form of a 
Motion for an Address praying for a 
Prorogation. But the Mover of that 
Resolution did not found himself upon 
the invariable connection between the 
Prorogation and the Act of Appropria- 
tion, which connection he had himself 
allowed to be ruthlessly broken and 
trampled under foot that very day; but 
he founded himself upon an entirely 
different doctrine—on the ground of the 
strong objections which he entertained 
to a Bill of Pains and Penalties affecting 
the Queen, and which the Prorogation 
of the Session enabled the House of 
Lords to carry forward. This Motion 
for Prorogation—this grand Constitu- 
tional Motion— would have given an 
opportunity, in those great days when 
eminent authorities sat in this House— 
such as Mr. Wynn and others—of raising 
all the ennobling doctrines of the noble 
Lord ; yet not one man uttered a single 
syllable upon the subject, and the Mo- 
tion for an Address for Proroga- 
tion was negatived without a division. 
They adjourned again till the 18th of 
September, and then a Motion of great 
importance was made—namely, for the 
appointment of a Committee to search 
the Lords’ Journals for references in re- 
gard to the Queen’s Attainder Bill. 
Then a Motion was made for an Address 
praying for a Prorogation on the same 
ground, and on that occasion there was 
a division, 12 Gentlemen voting for the 
Address, though not upon the ground 
now brought forward by the noble Lord, 
but on grounds having relation to the 
Queen, while 66 voted against it. And 
then, again—I am almost overcome in 
the endeavour to read records so dis- 
honouring to the country—on the 18th 
of September that infatuated House of 
Commons proceeded to do the same 
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scandalous thing it had done on the 21st 
of August—it received Petitions, and, in 
fact, transacted various Business which 
the noble Lord will find regularly re- 
corded. It again further adjourned it- 
self until the 17th of October. Thus the 
same thing was done three times over by 
deliberate acts without one single word 
of objection being raised. I grant that 
this is a thing which ought not to be 
lightly done. By all means, under all 
circumstances, let us adhere to the regu- 
lar course of precedent and usage; but 
extraordinary circumstances had then 
arisen, which, as they thought, justified 
the separation which the noble Lord ob- 
jects to between the Appropriation Act 
and the Prorogation. On the 17th of 
October, for the third time, did that 
House of Commons, in its blindness, 
proceed to contradict the doctrine of the 
noble Lord and to transact various Busi- 
ness,and then further adjourned until the 
23rd of November. Onthe25th of Novem- 
ber it was prorogued. I wish it may be 
prorogued again at that time, Bir. Dis- 
missing, therefore, all the great person- 
ages introduced by the noble Lord, what 
I contend is this—that the practice which 
prevails is a good, sound, and conve- 
nient practice—namely, that of uniting 
in all ordinary years the Appropriation 
Bill and the Prorogation for the reasons 
I have already stated, but not for any 
such reason as that if the House wants 
to kill a Ministry which it has no means 
of doing otherwise it should do by this 
means. I think that under circum- 
stances of a special character a departure 
has been distinctly recorded as a prece- 
dent for us, and completely and abso- 
lutely warrants our taking the freedom 
of considering what course is the most 
practical and the most convenient. That 
was the course which we invited the 
House of Commons to take, and the 
House took it without objection, and I 
believe the House was right in taking if. 
If we had begun the Session of 1883 in 
October, 1882, I believe we should have 
been adopting a proceeding much more 
inconvenient than the present ; if we had 
called a special Session with a double 
Prorogation, I believe we should have 
been taking a course far more inconve- 
nient to the House, and not only so, but 
it would have been far more inconsistent 
with precedent and usage to have called 
together a special Session of Parliament 
to consider the question of Procedure 
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than to ask the House to adjourn for a 
period, and then to p with the 
question of Procedure. I hope, Sir, I 
have now met the objections of the noble 
Lord. I believe the course we have 
taken will be found to have the strongest 
precedent in its favour, and I leave the 
House to judge whether, upon the whole, 
the course we have taken is not one per- 
fectly consistent with the principles of 
the Constitution, and one recommended 
by strong and urgent considerations. 
Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not intend to enter into the question 
that has been raised between my noble 
Friend and the Prime Minister as to the 
precise course which my noble Friend 
ought to have taken in consequence of 
the view he takes of our present situa- 
tion. I should rather be disposed to 
assume that my noble Friend desires to 
put his views before the House clearly 
and distinctly, and, at the same time, 
in such a form as to cause the smallest 
embarrassment to the House, and that 
for those reasons he chose the course of 
moving the Adjournment of the House 
rather than that of raising the question 
on an Address for the Prorogation. 
However that may be, I think the House 
is greatly indebted to my noble Friend 
for having, even at this late period, 
called attention to the serious character 
of the step taken by the Government, 
with, as I admit, the assent of those 
Members of the House who were pre- 
sent at the time. My noble Friend 
speaks as one of those who were not pre- 
sent when this course was adopted, and 
many hon. Members were, no doubt, 
absent. The Prime Minister says that 
some considerable time before the Ad- 
journment he publicly announced in a 
full House that it was his intention to 
move the Adjournment of the House, on 
its rising in August, for the purpose of 
discussing this question of Procedure in 
the month of October. No doubt that 
was so; but the point which my noble 
Friend, as I understand him, raises, is 
not whether it was right that the House 
should meet in October for the purpose 
of considering the Resolutions on Pro- 
cedure, but whether it was right to get 
the Appropriation Act for the year dis- 
posed of and reported before that meet- 
ing ; and whether the Appropriation Act, 
having been disposed of, ought not to 
have been construed as the close of the 
Session of 1882, and we ought not on the 





present occasion to have the beginning of 
a new Session—that of 1882-3. There 
was another course which might have 
been adopted; the House, instead of 
partiag with the ve Lite (aig Act in 
August, might have voted the money that 
was necessary for present services and 
passed a Ways and Means Bill, and we 
might have still had the Appropriation 
Bill in our hands ready to be assed at 
the usual time—namely, at the Proroga- 
tion. I venture to say that either of these 
courses would have been more in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the House 
—the almost invariable, practically in- 
variable, course, founded upon experi- 
ence, and pursued by the House. I do 
not propose to enter into a discussion of 
all the precedents that have been quoted. 
It seems to me that the precedents cited 
by my noble Friend were exceedingly 
strong, exceedingly well argued, and 
founded upon Constitutional practice 
and reasonable usage. I am bound to 
say, with regard to the last case men- 
tioned by the Prime Minister, though I 
have not been able at this moment to 
get the volume which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the day to which he re- 
ferred, if I understand rightly what took 
place at the time, the House completed 
its own Business at the time when it 
passed the Appropriation Act for the 
year, and, though kept in nominal Ses- 
sion during the Queen’s Trial, never 
took up any new Business. I am not 
surprised that my noble Friend inter- 
jected the observation that this case 
made for him, and not against him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House 
transacted Business repeatedly. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No, no; not Government Business. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know the case fully, and I do 
not wish to enter into it; but I under- 
stand that, as a general rule, the House 
of Commons did not transact any of 
the ordinary Business of the Govern- 
ment. But here you have a very 
different case. You have a case in 
which no emergency has arisen. This 
is Business to which the House had ad- 
dressed itself at the very beginning of 
the Session, with which it had made 
certain progress, and which the Govern- 
ment found itself unable to carry through 
at the ordinary time. What did the 
Prime Minister do? He proposed to 
put aside that Business for the pre- 
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sent, that we should close the usual 
Business of the Session with the Ap- 
propriation Act, and then that we 
should meet for the discussion of Proce- 
dure. The Prime Minister says that he 
entirely agrees with the doctrine laid 
down by Sir George Cornewall Lewis and 
with your Predecessor, Mr. Speaker Shaw 
Lefevre, that there should be one Appro- 
say Act passed for the year. Now, 

want to know what is the real position 
that the Government and the Prime Mi- 
nister take with regard to our financial 
arrangements at the present time? Does 
he mean that we are to have no Votes or 
Estimates with regard to the war that 
has just been carried on? Does he so 
adhere to the doctrine, that the finance 
of the year should all be included in 
one Appropriation Bill, that he is not 
going to give us any of the finance of 
the war until we come to the year 1883 ? 
If he takes that course it is a very seri- 
ous thing; but if, on the other hand, he 
does intend, now that Parliament is sit- 
ting, and expects to be informed on this 
question, to produce an Estimate and 
ask for any Supply, he will be obliged, 
himself, to have two Appropriation Acts 
in the same Session. Let me point out 
that, however we may be disposed to 
adapt our proceedings to the convenience 
of the Government and the convenience 
of the House, we are bound to take all 


possible care that we do not introduce 


precedents which may be enlarged, and 
enlarged to a very dangerous extent. If 
you do not take care what enlargements 
you make, you will come to this—that 
it will be perfectly possible to dispense 
with the close of the Session altogether. 
You may make one Session with repeated 
adjournments throughout the uks of a 
Parliament. I do not see what there 
is to prevent that if we have no 
natural close of the Session, such as 
an Appropriation Bill gives us. When 
many of us have left town, it will 
be in the power of a Minister command- 
ing a majority to adjourn for any pur- 
pose whatever, and the House may be 
called upon to adjourn and take up Busi- 
ness in the Autumn so long as it is con- 
venient to the Ministry. The practice is 
one that ought to be very narrowly scru- 
tinized and carefully watched ; and I do 
not think that my noble Friend is to be 
set aside by a sort of good-humoured or 
contemptuous treatment on the part of 


the Prime Minister, which, no doubt, he | 
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will be supported by his Party in ad- 
ministering to anyone on the Benches 
opposite. I certainly think the question 
which has been raised is one which the 
House ought seriously to consider and 
discuss. The authorities that have been 
cited are of the very highest character ; 
and, if only out of respect to them, and 
to those eminent persons whose names 
have been mentioned, I think the matter 
has been very properly brought forward. 
But when we consider the real meaning 
and the real importance of the practice 
which has so far prevailed, we cannot 
regard it simply as a practice of con- 
venience, or as one which does not form 
a principle. It seems to me that the 
course which my noble Friend has taken 
in moving the Adjournment of the House 
is one well suited to the purpose of 
marking the peculiarity of the occasion. 
Whether it would be right to follow it 
up by moving that an Address should 
be presented to Her Majesty in favour 
of Prorogation, or for a Committee to 
search for precedents, or in any other 
way to take steps for establishing the 
real rule and principle of the House for 
the future, is a question upon which I 
do not just now enter; but I hope that 
the matter will receive further conside- 
ration and elucidation from- those who 
are so well able to throw light on it. 
Mr. GORST said, it was difficult to 
say what was the precise attitude the 
Government took up with regard to this 
Autumn Sitting. He would remind the 
House that the Prime Minister had 
stated that a considerable time before 
the end of the Sittings in August last 
he gave Notice that it was intended to 
take the course which had now been 
adopted. His (Mr. Gorst’s) memory on 
that subject was not in accord with that 
statement. As far as he understood the 
Prime Minister, he had entirely changed 
the attitude he took up on the 15th of 
August last. He then understood the 
Prime Minister to say that there would 
be an Adjournment for an Autumn 
Sitting. He remembered that, up to 
the very last, the Prime Minister was in 
doubt whether there should be an 
Autumn Sitting or a Prorogation ; and 
it was not until the 15th of August, 
only three days before the House ad- 
journed, and when the majority of hon. 
Members had excused themselves from 
further Parliamentary duty, that the 
Prime Minister finally made up his mind 
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to recommend an Adjournment and not a 
Prorogation, and when he did so he 

ve as a reason that there were prece- 

ents for an Adjournment; but now, 
however, in answer to the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), the right hon. Gentle- 
man took up an entirely different posi- 
tion, for he said that the reason for 
the Adjournment was to enable the 
House to provide a remedy for the 
present unsatisfactory and unprecedented 
state of things in Parliament. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: I made no such admis- 
sion.] He (Mr. Gorst) asked whether 
they were sitting now in accordance 
with b wee or in opposition to all 

recedent? Ifthe House were sitting 
in accordance with precedent, he denied 
that the right hon. Gentleman had 
answered the objections of the noble 
Lord. What did the Prime Minister 
mean by his declaration, on the 15th of 
August, that Parliament would be ad- 
journed because there were precedents 
for doing so? It was the invariable 
practice to close the Session with the 
ponses of the Appropriation Bill. Sir 

rskine May laid it down that it was the 
practice and duty of the Speaker to 
retain the Appropriation Bill in his 
possession until he had been summoned 
to attend the House of Lords to hear 
Parliament prorogued; and he should 
like to ask whether the Government 
passed by that Constitutional usage on 
the 15th of August, and whether it was 
by their direction that the Appropriation 
Bill was taken up to the House of 
Lords? Because, if so, it was quite clear 
that the Government had themselves 
caused a violation of the Constitutional 
practice without giving any Notice to 
or receiving any order from the House. 
The circumstances of the year 1820 had 
been quoted by the Prime Minister ; but 
was Parliament to be asked to hold an 
Autumn Sitting in accordance with the 
precedent in the case of Queen Caroline 
in 1820 ? He (Mr. Gorst) denied, in the 
first place, that that was a precedent, for 
there was then a continuous Sitting 
until the Appropriation Bill was passed ; 
whereas, in the present case, there had 
been an Adjournment for two months. 
On looking over the records of the 
House of Commons in the case of Queen 
Caroline, he found that during that Sit- 
ting no Business whatever was trans- 
acted, with one exception—namely, that, 
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on one occasion, Mr. Hume insisted on 
bringing before the House the case of a 
Mr. Franklin, who had been imprisoned 
for sedition; but the Government of the 
day never, in fact, ventured to ask or in- 
vite the House of Commons to transact 
any Business during that Sitting. Noone 
he (Mr. Gorst) was sure, saw the dis- 
tinction between the two cases more 
clearly than the Prime Minister himself. 
It was true that in 1820 the House of 
Commons continued to sit formally, be- 
cause the trial of Queen Caroline in the 
House of Lords was then proceeding, a 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was passing 
through the House of Lords, and the 
House of Commons was kept together 
that it might pass it, if it came down 
from the Lords. The Bill was, how- 
ever, carried by so small a majority of 
that House that it was ultimately 
abandoned by the Government; but 
though the House of Commons was sit- 
ting, with three adjournments, from 
month to month, the Government never 
dared to ask it to transact any Business. 
It showed what regard the right hon. 
Gentleman must have for the fidelity 
and intelligence of his followers, that 
the only precedent he could give for the 
present Adjournment of the House was 
this one, which, in point of fact, was 
really no precedent atall. In 1820 they 
were under a Tory Government and an 
unreformed House of Commons. In 
1832 the reformed House of Commons 
was brought into existence, and from 
that date to the present—50 years of a 
reformed House of Commons, 50 years 
of a Constitutional Government — no 
example could be found of the House 
of Commons having sat for the transac- 
tion of Business in such a case as the 
present. But now, for the first time in 
50 years, and for the first time in the 
history of the reformed House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Minister, without giv- 
ing the House Notice or warning that it 
was acting without precedent, invited 
the House to act contrary to all prece- 
dent, except that of the case of Queen 
Caroline in 1820! The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taunted his noble Friend 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) with not 
moving an Address for Prorogation ; 
but he knew full well that a Motion for 
Adjournment was the only Motion that 
could be brought forward before the 
Motion of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given Notice, the discussion of 
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which would occupy the whole time of 
the House. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman afford an opportunity for a dis- 
cussion upon an Address to Her Ma- 
jesty praying for the Prorogation of 
Parliament? If an opportunity were 
given to any Member of the House to 
introduce a Motion of that character, he 
(Mr. Gorst) felt sure that the noble 
Lord would withdraw his present Mo- 
tion and substitute one for Prorogation, 
so as to allow the Constitutional ques- 
tion being brought forward in a proper 
manner. The act of the Government in 
thus assembling Parliament was an act 
contrary to all Constitutional authority 
and usage, of which the Prime Minister 
could adduce no precedent except the 
evil precedent of the case of Queen 
Caroline. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gorst) 
had dealt with the precedent of 1820, 
which was the great argument in favour 
of the noble Lord’s (Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s) Motion, but which the noble 
Lord had unfortunately omitted altoge- 
ther to introduce, was a singular one. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the invariable Constitutional 
rule was that, after the passing of the 
Appropriation Act, the House could 
transact no Business. Then he had gone 
on to say that the precedent of 1820 was 
no argument against that, because the 
House, in fact, transacted no Business, 
and never contemplated transacting any 
Government Business, after the passing 
of the Act in that year. Then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that the 
House was adjourned three times, for a 
month each time. But for what purpose 
did the House adjourn ? Why, for the 
a of transacting what he (Sir 

illiam Harcourt) ventured to say was 
the most tremendous Business that a 
Government ever brought under the 
consideration of the Crown—a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties against the Queen 
Consort. The noble Lord had lost his 
opportunity of explaining that great 
precedent, because he had deliberately 
omitted it from his speech. The fact 
was that the Adjournments of that Par- 
liament, in August, September, and 
October, were made in order that the 
House might receive from the House of 
Lords a Bill inflicting Pains and Penal- 
ties upon the Queen Consort, brought 
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forward by the Ministers of the Crown. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
fact, had said that it was impossible to 
transact Government Business after the 
passing of the Appropriation Act; but 
had not amended the case of the noble 
Lord, because he showed that the House 
of Commons had actually transacted 
Business after the passing of the Ap- 
propriation Act. The matter, however, 
stood, as a general rule, that the Go- 
vernment entirely admitted that it was 
right and proper that the Appropriation 
Act and the Prorogation should go toge- 
ther; they did not dispute it for a mo- 
ment, and admitted that that rule ought 
not to be departed from, except in very 
grave and serious circumstances. So 
far the Government and the Opposition 
were agreed. In 1820 the rule was de- 
parted from, because the Government 
deemed the impeachment of the Queen 
a circumstance justifying Parliament in 
going on by successive Adjournments 
after the Prorogation, in order to consi- 
der what the House of Lords might do 
with that Bill. If that Bill had come 
down from the House of Lords, and had 
not been abandoned by the Government, 
it would have been taken into considera- 
tion by the House of Commons. He 
forgot whether Brougham was then sit- 
ting in the Houseof Commons. [ ‘‘ Yes!” ] 
He was under the impression that he 
was not—that he had lost hisseat. But 
what were the friends of Queen Caro- 
line doing in the House of Commons, if 
such an objection was capable of being 
supported? They knew perfectly well 
that there was no foundation for the 
Constitutional doctrine of the noble 
Lord, and therefore that doctrine was 
not advanced. The course taken now was 
not at variance with Constitutional usage, 
and the only question was whether the 
Government were right or wrong in 
thinking that the present was such a 
case as justified a departure from the 
usual rule. What his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister had meant by say- 
ing that the circumstances were unpre- 
cedented was, that the circumstances 
were of such a character as to justify an 
exceptional procedure. He (Sir William 
Harcourt) remembered that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were far from adopt- 
ing the course recommended by the 
noble Lord, which they might have 
done if they had thought fit. He 
forgot whether it was the Leader of 
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the Opposition or his (Sir William 
Harcourt’s) Predecessor at the Home 
Office—but it was some right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite—who had asked him to 

ive a distinct pledge on behalf of the 

overnment that no other Business than 
that of Procedure should be taken; and 
he gave that pledge. Could anything 
be more inconsistent than that with the 
argument of the noble Lord? The Go- 
vernment then said that they could not 
control the action of private Members, 
but that, so far as they were concerned, 
no other Business should be taken. If 
the great Constitutional doctrine of the 
noble Lord was well-founded, why did 
not hon. Gentlemen opposite bring it 
forward? The Appropriation Act was 
in their own hands; they might have 
raised that doctrine on the third read- 
ing. On the third reading it was per- 
fectly well known that the House was 
going to be adjourned. If hon. Gentle- 
men accepted the doctrine of the noble 
Lord, or had even learnt it for the first 
time from his lips, why was it not ad- 
vanced ? They knew that there was 
going to be a war in Egypt, and that 
there would be expenditure in conse- 
quence. So far from adopting that 
doctrine, the Opposition entirely agreed 
to the course taken by the Government, 
and even asked for a pledge from the 
Government that no other Business 
should be taken. How had the Govern- 
ment ill-treated the House in that mat- 
ter? There never was a case in which 
the Government more desired to take 
the House into its confidence, in which 
more complete notice was given of an 
intended step, or in which there was 
more absolute and entire assent on both 
sides of the House. Both the contention 
and the Motion of the noble Lord came 
altogether too late in the day; and he 
hoped the House would not spend any 
more time in discussing the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) had really risen, 
however, for the purpose of saying that 
the Government did not desire to be 
understood as setting aside this Rule of 
the Prorogation and the Appropriation 
Bill going together. They attached very 
high importance to it; and it was only 
because they, and, he believed, the rest 
of the House, considered that there were 
circumstances in reference to the Busi- 
ness of the House which composed an 
exceptional case, that the Government 





proposed to deal with it in an excep- 
tional way, the object desired being, in 
the future, to save public time and to 
get through Public Business. It was 
perfectly idle for the noble Lord to im- 
pute to the Government a desire to evade 
a challenge of its policy. The noble 
Lord had said that no opportunity would 
be given of moving a Vote of Want of 
Confidence. It was open to the noble 
Lord to propose, if he chose, a Vote of 
Want of Confidence in the Government, 
who were prepared to meet any number 
of them. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
hoped the noble Lord might live long 
enough to move as many Votes of Want 
of Confidence as he wished. The more 
he did that, the better would the Go- 
vernment be pleased. They would not 
succeed. Even if the Angel Gabriel sat 
on the Treasury Bench, he believed the 
noble Lord would move a Vote of Want 
of Confidence in him. The House and 
the country knew perfectly well the ob- 
ject of the meeting of Parliament at that 
time—it was to enable the House of 
Commons to do the Business of the 
people better than it had hitherto been 
done. It was to clear the way in order 
that more effectual Business might be 
done next year than had been done 
hitherto. That was a considerable ob- 
ject, upon which it was worth while to 
expend the time of the present Session. 
For that reason it was that the Govern- 
ment had proposed to assemble the 
House, and for that reason the House 
adopted the course so proposed. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he did not think the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir William Harcourt) would com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the House. 
Because the House had made the mis- 
take of passing the Appropriation Act 
in August, previous to the Adjournment, 
there was no reason why they should 
consecrate that mistake and set a Con- 
stitutional precedent subversive of the 
rights of the people. Such a usage 
would never meet with the approval of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had himself, in 
1854, when he was Chairman of Com- 
mittees, declared that the Appropriation 
Bill was the last Act of the Session. 
Hon. Gentlemen would find, according 
to Sir Erskine May, that the granting 
of money was the most important duty 











of the House of Commons, and that, 
consequently, the Appropriation Bill 
was the proper termination of the Busi- 
ness of the House of Commons. He 
thought that some attention at least 
ought to be paid to the opinion of that 
distinguished gentleman, whose text- 
book was laid on the Table of the House. 
He said in that book— 

“The ancient Constitutional doctrine as to 

the redress of grievances before granting Sup- 
plies is now represented in practice by every 
description of Amendment on the Question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair.” 
The Crown opened Parliament by re- 
cognizing the rights of the Commons to 
give Supply ; and by ancient usage, as 
laid down by Sir Erskine May, the 
Speaker took up the Appropriation Act 
to the House of Lords at the end of the 
Session, if the Sovereign were there, 
and addressed him, narrating what had 
been done in the Session. At that time, 
he delivered over the Act of Appropria- 
tion to what was called by Lord Macau- 
lay a Committee of both Houses, which 
acted for them during the Vacation. He 
would merely add one extract from a 
speech of Lord Palmerston in 1858, 
when a Oonservative Dissolution was 
threatened. He said— 

‘Then it is said they may dissolve. I have 
no greater faith in their dissolving than I have 
in their resignation, and I am of that opinion 
because a Dissolution implies more than the will 
of the Government. The concurrence of the 
House is necessary to its own dissolution. They 


must pass the Appropriation Act and other 
similar Acts before they can take that step.’ 


Neither the Prime Minister nor the Se- 
“ eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had brought forward the prece- 
dents of which they had spoken. The 
former right hon. Gentleman had cer- 
tainly referred to the precedent of 1820, 
which they on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House said was none at all, inas- 
much as since the Reform Bill the Con- 
stitution had taken a new departure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to the doctrine of Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 
1841; but he had not alluded to the 
remarks of Sir George Lewis nor of Lord 
Palmerston in 1859, nor to the Exche- 
quer Amendment Bill of 1866, nor to 
Sir Erskine May’s evidence in 1878. 
Although the Egyptian Question was a 
very prominent one and we had an Army 
of Occupation in that country, still they 
had no means of discussing it, because 
there were no days down for Supply, 
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and the Government was supposed to be 
hatching a policy, while they had no 
means of finding out what it was. The 
Government were, in fact, establishing 
a new precedent, which would deprive 
the Representatives of the people of the 
right which they had always enjoyed of 
not allowing Supply to be given until 
the grievances were redressed. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 142; 
Noes 209: Majority 67. — (Div. List, 
No. 341.) 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


—-0e— 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—VOTE OF 
THANKS TO HER MAJESTY’S NAVAL 
AND MILITARY FORCES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to give 
Notice that, on Thursday next, I shall 
move a Vote of Thanks to the Com- 
manders, officers, and men of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Forces in Egypt. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON : I beg to 
give Notice that, on the Motion of the 
Prime Minister being made, I shall 
move the Previous Question. 


QUESTIONS. 


—191o— 


ARMY—THE GRENADIER GUARDS — 
CASE OF LIEUTENANT FARRER. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Lieutenant 
Farrer, of the Grenadier Guards, did, 
on the 25th day of July last, send a 
letter to his battalion commanding 
officer, with a request that it should be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
War, and praying that he might be 
allowed to withdraw his resignation, or 
that his application to retire might not 
be acted upon for thirty days, in order 
to carry through proceedings for the 
annulment of his bankruptcy, which 
took place during his leave of absence 
abroad, and that no notice of the fact 
had been given to him ; whether in that 
letter he set forth that his bankruptcy 
was entirely due to the fact that his 
rents on his Irish property were some 
years in arrear; whether this letter was 
approved of, and forwarded to the officer 
commanding the regiment by his batta- 
lion commanding officer; whether, at a 
subsequent date, on Ist August, he 
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wrote a letter to his battalion command- 
ing officer, and enclosed two documents 
(a statement of how the bankruptcy 
occurred, and a petition to be allowed to 
remain in the Army, on the ground that 
his bankruptey did not arise from any 
fault of his own, and for leave to ex- 
change into another regiment); whether 
his battalion commanding officer for- 
warded these documents to the officer 
commanding the regiment ; whether the 
commanding officer of the regiment re- 
fused to forward these documents to the 
Commander in Chief and Secretary of 
State for War; whether it is the duty 
of any commanding officer to forward 
any petitions to the authorities from his 
subordinate officers ; and, whether, un- 
der the circumstances, his case may be 
brought under reconsideration, and, as 
a sufficient opportunity has not been 
given him to clear himself with the Se- 
cretary of State for War, that his claim 
for reinstatement may be considered ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the answer to 
the first five paragraphs of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member is in the affir- 
mative. The answer to the sixth is, that 
the commanding officer of the regiment 
reported the receipt of the documents to 
the proper authority, and was informed 
that the resignation had been accepted 
and was being acted upon. The answer 
to the seventh is, that it would depend 
on the circumstances of the case whe- 
ther a letter should or should not be 
forwarded. The facts of the case are 
perfectly clear. Lieutenant Farrer re- 
signed his commission in May last after 
his bankruptcy; but, in order that his 
resignation might not be connected 
with another matter in which he was 
concerned, he requested that it might 
not be gazetted for three months. The 
course proposed was acceded to ; the re- 
signation was definitely accepted, and 
the gazette postponed accordingly; but 
a few days before the expiration of the 
three months he asked to withdraw it, 
and this was refused. I see no reason 
for my intervention. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PROCEDURE RESOLU- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS TO Isr 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he rose 
to ask the Prime Minister a Question in 
reference to the Procedure Resolutions. 
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Ifin Order, he would like to know, whe- 
ther there were any of the Amendments to 
the Ist Resolution now standing upon 
the Paper which the Government were 
disposed to accept ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it will be 
my duty, I hope, presently, to make the 
Motion of which I have given Notice, 
with regard to the Procedure of this 
House ; and, when I make that. Motion, 
I will take the opportunity, as being a 
most convenient one, of stating what 
course the Government intend to adopt 
with regard to one or two points which 
were left open when the matter was last 
under discussion. 


MOTIONS. 


oo 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.) 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It will, Sir, be 
in the recollection of the House that Mr. 
Edmond Dwyer Gray, a Member of this 
House, was put into confinement for an 
offence which is termed contempt of 
Court, in the month of August last, and 
that his committal to prison was signified 
to the House in the regular manner 
through the Speaker by a letter from 
Mr. Justice Lawson. The discussion of 
the matter arising out of that communi- 
cation was approached before the Ad- 
journment under very peculiar circum- 
stances. It was felt that it was not an 
occasion on which the judgment of the 
House should be asked—in fact, to have 
done so would have been quite contrary 
to usage—on the merits of this particular 
case of committal for contempt of Court, 
or with regard to the Law of Committal 
for Contempt at large; but it was said 
that we ought to have proceeded to ap- 
point a Committee for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the proceedings 
which had been taken in this case were 
within the established and customary 
limits, and were within the terms of the 
Motion brought forward on a former 
occasion with regard to the case of Mr. 
Whalley—‘‘ Whether any of the matters 
referred to therein demanded the further 
attention of the House.” It will be 
called to mind that, at the time referred 
to, in August last, it was stated, on the 
part of the Government, that they pro- 
posed to deviate from the ordinary course 
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of proceeding, on the simple and prac- 
tical ground that if that course were 
pursued it could not at that period be 
made effective. A Committee appointed 
on a question of this kind ought to be a 
Committee composed, by the best choice 
that can he made, of those Members who 
are of great experience and weight, or 
who are designated by peculiar circum- 
stances as the fittest to undertake an 
examination of that sort—not an exami- 
nation of great labour, or of a compli- 
cated nature, but an examination requir- 
ing great accuracy and knowledge of 
such subjects, and capacity to deal with 
them; and the fact was that at that 
time the dispersion of the House had 
reached such a point that the Members 
present in London did not enable us to 
constitute such a Committee, and it was 
perfectly hopeless to think of recalling 
them at short notice for the purpose of 
proposing it. Well, Sir, I suppose that 
these considerations weighed with the 
House. We urged that the re-assem- 
bling of the House would be the proper 
time for considering the matter, and we 
also pointed out that the investigation 
of the Committee could have no effect 
upon the validity, the legal validity, of 
Mr. Justice Lawson’s proceeding, and, 
therefore, no effect upon the personal 
liberty of the Member who had been 
committed. I suppose, Sir, that the 
House, upon the whole, took that prac- 
tical view of the matter, and introduced 
what certainly was, in point of form, an 
innovation, in accordingly postponing the 
appointment of the Committee, simply 
in order that if a Committee were to be 
appointed at all it might be effective. 
The House has now met, and this ques- 
tion is, of course, a subject which it is 
right to deal with. A Member making 
such a Motion is entitled to deal with it 
as a question of Privilege, and one which 
never would be understood to be in- 
cluded within the general declaration of 
the Government with regard to the sub- 
jects of Business to be treated of at these 
Autumn Sittings of the House. I think 
it is plain, Sir, when the House has now 
assembled in large numbers, that we 
have the means of constituting an effi- 
cient Committee. I am glad to know, 
I believe, by the personal presence of 
the Gentleman himself in the House, 
and otherwise from authentic informa- 
tion, that the period of his confinement 
has been brought to a close, and there 
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is no longer any question, therefore, of 
his own personal liberty ; but it remains 
just as much a matter of propriety as it 
was before for the House to make an 
investigation similar to those which it 
has instituted on former occasions, in 
order to ascertain that there has been 
no excess of power, and that the limits of 
custom and legality have been observed. 
As far as the formal matter of the com- 
mittal for contempt is concerned, I do not 
think, Sir, it is necessary for me to refer 
to particular precedents at this moment. 
They can easily be produced should it 
be the desire of the House to hear 
them; but it was so completely ad- 
mitted in August that precedents pointed 
to the appointment of such a Committee, 
that I think, in the absence of any 
question, I may venture to take the 
matter for granted. I may venture, 
also, to state my opinion that it would 
be an impropriety on my part, and that 
it would be an error, were we to go 
beyond these confined limits of debate, 
which have uniformly, I believe, been 
maintained on similar occasions—that is 
to say, were we to deal with the question 
of the Law of Contempt, which is a 
question of great general interest ; and 
in regard to which, perhaps, I need not 
too much disparage what I have just 
said, if I venture to intimate to the 
House that it is a subject which has 
been brought much of late into the 
popular view both on this side and on 
the other side of the Channel, and that 
the Government have it in contempla- 
tion, not during the present short Sit- 
tings, but at the regular commencement 
of next Session—they have it in con- 
templation—they hope at a very early 
period—to submit a measure dealing 
with the altering the present law. That 
being so, Sir, I have only to notice a 
fact which appertains to the regularity 
and formality of Procedure in this in- 
stance. Iam given to understand that 
the Speaker in the Chair has not yet 
received a formal communication from 
Mr. Justice Lawson, announcing the 
release of Mr. Gray; but, although I 
cannot, therefore, refer to any such com- 
munication in the Motion I am about to 
make, the absence of it does not in the 
slightest degree affect the propriety of 
the Motion, because the Motion is to 
deal not with the release, but with the 
committal. I think, therefore, I need 
do no more at the present moment than 
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read to the House the Motion I am 
about to make, and place it in your 
hands. I propose, Sir— 

“That the Letter of the 16th August 1882, 
from the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson to Mr. 
Speaker, informing the House of the commit- 
ment of Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray, a Member 
of this House, for contempt of Court, be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee for the purpose of 
considering and reporting whether any of the 
matters referred to therein demand the further 
attention of the House.”’ 


I ought to say, before ‘sitting down, 
that I believe I am acting upon estab- 
lished usage in making the present Mo- 
tion, without waiting to give Notice of 
Motion, making it at the first moment 
when it could be made. But I may 
point out to hon. Members that the 
making of the Motion does not im- 
mediately bring about the sitting of the 
Committee—that a selection of names 
must be made to constitute the Com- 
mittee, and Notice must be given of 
those names—there will necessarily be a 
delay of some days, or probably not 
more than one day, before the Com- 
mittee can be actually appointed. Such 
was the case on the last occasion when a 
Committee was appointed with reference 
to the case of Mr. Whalley, and such is 
the case now. I do not intend to pro- 
pose, together with the Motion I now 
move, any list of names of Members to 
compose the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Letter of the 16th August 1882, 
from the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson to Mr. 
Speaker, informing the House of the commit- 
ment of Mr. Edmond Dwyer Gray, a Member 
of this House, for contempt of Court, be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee for the purpose of 
considering and reporting whether any of the 
matters referred to therein demand the further 
attention of the House.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. PARNELL: I have heard, Sir, 
with great satisfaction from the Prime 
Minister that the Government proposes, 
at some future time, to lay propositions 
with regard to the Law of Contempt 
before the notice of Parliament; but I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in view of that intention which 
he has just expressed, it would not be 
desirable to enlarge the scope of the 
Reference to the Committee, with the 
view of investigating the general ques- 
tion? While 1 make the suggestion, I 
am not at all sure that the terms of the 
Motion, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just given Notice, do not per- 





mit an inquiry by the Committee into 
the general question of policy apart al- 
together from the immediate case of the 
arrest itself; but if the attention of Par- 
liament is to be directed to the matter, 
it appears to me that the labours of the 
Committee would be, to a great extent, 
of a formal character and thrown away 
if the general question were not to be 
inquired into. We all admit Mr. Justice 
Lawson acted within his powers in or- 
dering my hon. Friend (Mr. Gray) into 
custody, and in releasing him from that 
custody. We admit that he acted ac- 
cording to the letter of the law as it at 
present stands; and what we desire to 
put before the House and the country 
at large is that it is important to have it 
declared on the authority of such a Com- 
mittee as the one now proposed, that 
this law, giving such a power to a Judge 
—the power, practically, of sentencing a 
man to perpetual imprisonment without 
appeal—is of such an anomalous charac- 
ter that it requires alteration. My hon. 
Friend has no desire to seek redress re- 
garding the injury which he censiders 
has been done to himself personally ; 
but he is desirous that what he has gone 
through may serve as a basis for attract- 
ing public attention to the very anoma- 
lous state of the law as it stands at pre- 
sent, and therefore I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
not be desirable to make the matter per- 
fectly,clear? Has the Committee, under 
the terms of his Resolution, power to go 
into the general question; and if it has 
not that power, is it not desirable that 
it fear 4 be given? Otherwise I fear 
that the deliberations of the Gentlemen 
composing the Committee, who are, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman, to be Gentlemen of expe- 
rience and weight in the House, will be 
thrown away, and will be so much loss 
of time ; if, on the other hand, the Com- 
mittee, by the terms of the Reference, 
have the power, would it not be desir- 
able expressly to say so in order that 
no doubt should arise afterwards ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Sir, when this matter 
was before the House on a former occa- 
sion, I took leave to say, on the general 
question of the power of commitment 
for contempt of Court, that I thought 
the experience of the last 25 years on 
the subject was of that character that 
it undoubtedly required Governmental 
Parliamentary interference, The sort 
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of contempt which has sometimes been 
committed is a contempt which the 
Judges have brought upon their Courts 
themselves. In point of fact, the power 
of committing for contempt has some- 
times been exercised by Judges in a 
very remarkable way. We have heard 
of Judges who put it into force because 
there was not a sufficient number of 
javelin men to escort them through the 
town. ‘There are other cases also in 
which the Judges have forgotten both 
themselves and the Courts in which they 
sat. The case we have now under con- 
sideration is one in which the party has 
been committed for contempt outside of 
the Court; and, whatever may be the 
merits of that case, the power held by 
Judges to sentence persons to imprison- 
ment and the payment of heavy fines, 
without the power of appeal in any way, 
in whatever way it may be exercised, is 
a power which must ever be thoroughly 
obnoxious to our views of freedom and 
justice in this 19th century. I do not 
very often agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken (Mr. Parnell) ; 
but I confess that, inasmuch as we have 
been drawn away from our pleasures 
and occupations at this time of the year, 
we may as well utilize ourselves and 
endeavour to employ the time of the 
House and of the Committee for the 
pnngeee indicated, not only in the speech 
we have just heard, but in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. The 
Bill or measure, which has just been 
suggested by the Prime Minister as 
likely to be introduced next year, will 
not be impaired at all by the considera- 
tion of what might be the amendments 
or improvements made in this law by a 
Committee of Gentlemen of high autho- 
rity in the House. It is a matter of the 
gravest possible character. We know 
that the Judges will endeavour to hold 
tenaciously the power they now possess ; 
and we know that they look with con- 
siderable dissatisfaction upon any in- 
fringement on the rights and jurisdic- 
tions which they have so promptly and 
freely exercised hitherto. But I think 
the House will find that it will be a 
very good preliminary for legislation on 
this subject that the Committee should 
have under their consideration, even for 
two or three sittings, the very grave 
public questions which are involved in 
this matter. The case is enlarged in 
interest, and the general question is in- 
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tensified in importance, by the particular 
circumstances with which this Motion 
deals. I, for one, ventured to say on a 
former occasion that I thought Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson was right in the punishment 
with which he visited the offence in this 
case; but it is the peremptory way in 
which the punishment was administered 
that causes public dissatisfaction and 
brings discredit on our Courts of Jus- 
tice. What is the case? It is the case 
of a Member of this House, who has 
been Lord Mayor of the City of Dub- 
lin, and who is at this time High Sheriff 
of that City, who, according to the 
view of the case generally entertained, 
did undoubtedly commit himself in a 
very grave and remarkable way. But 
what was the punishment accorded to 
him? It was three-fold—he was fined, 
imprisoned, and held to bail, under cir- 
cumstances which might have resulted 
in a very long term of imprisonment. 
How was it administered? Was it ad- 
ministered with anything like deliberate 
notice? Notice was given the night be- 
fore for next morning. Was that the 
sort of notice upon which any Member 
of this House should be dealt with by a 
Judge, however experienced and able? 
What was the extent of the punish- 
ment? Why, it was of the most severe 
character. Not too severe, however, if 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Gray) will allow me to say so, for 
the offence he committed; but the greater 
the offence, the greater the necessity 
that that offence should be deliberately 
considered, and all the circumstances 
duly weighed, in order tat justice 
should be respected throughout the land. 
It is tiapbaitade that this power should 
be continued to be exercised in our 
Courts of Justice in the way it has been 
exercised in this case, with any hope of 
retaining respect for the administration 
of the law. This offence was committed, 
I admit, under circumstances of great 
aggravation ; but the punishment was 
administered in the worst possible way. 
It is one thing to commit a person caught 
flagrante delicto, for contempt committed 
in the presence of the Judge; but this 
is a case in which the offence was com- 
mitted out of Court. The trial was 
actually over, the jurisdiction of the 
Judge, ad rem, was actually finished ; and 
it was then the Judge took upon himself 
to exercise this power only upon a few 
hours’ notice, depriving a distinguished 
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person of his liberty, of his property, to 
the extent of £500, and possibly of his 
future liberty. It seems to me that this 
is a very grave case, and I am happy to 
know that there is a prospect of the oc- 
currence of such a case again being pre- 
vented by legislation. The great Sidney 
Smith said that you never could get a 
railway properly managed until two or 
three railway directors were killed. So, 
in the same way, we would never have 
this matter taken up by Parliament, but 
for the fact that a distinguished Mem- 
ber of this House, who has beeu Lord 
Mayor of the City of Dublin, and whois 
now its High Sheriff, is taken by the 
collar, on a few hours’ notice, and turned 
into prison, a part of his property stripped 
from him, and a heavy punishment 
threatened if he does not give bail. If, 
therefore, anything is to be done, it ap- 
pears to me that it would be most desira- 
ble to refer the whole question to the Com- 
mittee. We know that it will have nothing 
todo under the terms of the Motion of 
the Prime Minister. Why should it not, 
however, have something real to do, if 
it is to take in hand this grave public 
matter? What should be the restric- 
tions which should be placed on Judges ? 
What are Judges? Who are Judges? 
The answer might be made, and, no 
doubt, truly, that they are gentlemen 
clothed in ermine. Many of them have 
been appointed—and in Ireland it is said 
they are always appointed—for political 
reasons. I will not express any opinion 
on that. I am afraid that the record, if 
inspected, would be too serious to look 
upon. I am afraid we should find that 
there is hardly a Judge on the Irish 
Bench who has not ascended the Bench 
through the greasy ladder of politics. 
In Ireland undoubtedly it is so ; in Eng- 
land, also, it is often unfortunately the 
case, though, no doubt, Lord Chan- 
cellors of late years have broken 
through this most pernicious custom of 
making political appointments which we 
know must affect the administration of 
justice. Do Judges make no mistakes ? 
Have they no tempers like other men? 
Have they no prejudices like other 
men? Have they no bias like other 
men? In other words, is it to be sup- 

osed that the process of swearingin a 

udge turns a black-hearted man into 
the most fair-minded, dispels all his bias 
and prejudice, and perhaps transforms 
him into an angel of light? Why, Sir, 





we have had some wonderful stories of 
the manner in which Judges have shown 
their feelings, in which those learned 
gentlemen do not appear to the greatest 
advantage ; and I think it is high time 
now that such a change should be 
brought about as will remove one of 
the greatest scandals connected with 
the administration of justice. If the 
Motion of the Prime Minister is not 
changed, I certainly shall vote for an 
enlargement of its terms, so that the 
Committee should take into considera- 
tion what are the restrictions which 
should in future be placed upon this 
be of committing for contempt of 
ourt, and to what extent it should be 
intrusted to Her Majesty’s Judges. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, if I understand 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), which 
has been supported by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), who has 
just addressed the House, it is that the 
Resolution of my right hon. Friend 
should be altered in its terms, with a 
view to extending the inquiry of the 
Committee to the general law, instead of 
confining it to the subject of the com- 
mittal of the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray). I must at once remind the 
House that this is a question of Privi- 
lege, affecting one of our own Members. 
If it was other than a question of Privi- 
lege it could not be brought on as it has 
been at this particular time, for not only 
would it be against the Rules of the 
House of Commons to bring it forward, 
but it would not have been in accordance 
with the pledge given by the Prime 
Minister before Parliament separated 
two months ago. The House will recol- 
lect that the question of Privilege is only 
raised when it affects the law as applied 
to Members of the House. If, there- 
fore, the Motion was applied to the 
Law of Contempt with reference to 
the subject in general, it would at 
once place the Motion outside the area 
of this Privilege. I apprehend, there- 
fore, that it would not be in accord- 
ance with the Rules of the House to 
extend this Motion, which has reference 
toa question of Privilege only, to the 
consideration of what the general Law 
of Contempt is, for that subject is not 
before us. Ifthe measure that has been 
referred to by my right hon. Friend 
should be found to be insufficient, then 
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a Motion could be made for the inquiry 
as to whether that measure be, or be not, 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
subject. But to mix up these two matters, 
one of which is a question affecting the 
Privilege of a Member of this House, 
and the other the question of the general 
Law of Contempt, would, in my opinion, 
not only be out of Order, but would be 
an unwise course to take, especially after 
the announcement which has been made 
by the Prime Minister. 

Mr. SEXTON: Sir, we heard with 
satisfaction the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
because we attached to the terms of the 
Motion which he submitted a far wider 
meaning than we are now permitted to 
attach to them after hearing the observa- 
tions of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney General). When 
I heard the Prime Minister say that the 
Select Committee shall be entitled to 
inquire into all the matters referred to 
in the letter of Mr. Justice Lawson, I 
imagined that the chief function of the 
Committee would be to inquire into the 
general Law of Contempt. One of the 
matters referred to by Mr. Justice Law- 
son is the committal by that Judge of a 
Gentleman brought before him for con- 
tempt of Court; and I understood from 
the Prime Minister that, among all the 
matters referred to in that letter to be 
dealt with by the Committee, the general 
Law of Contempt would be one. But 
now the hon. and learned Attorney 
General raises a point far more ingenious 
than practical when he says that, be- 
cause the matter comes before this 
House in the shape of a Motion concern- 
ing Privilege, it cannot go beyond the 
question of Privilege. We have heard 
from the Prime Minister that the Go- 
vernment mean, at an early date, to 
introduce a measure dealing with the 
general Law of Contempt of Court. Am 
I not entitled to ask, then, in view of 
that intention, why should not the Com- 
mittee to be appointed be enabled to 
gather evidence which may place this 
House in a position to say, when the 
Government measure is produced, whe- 
ther or not it ought to pass? I consider 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s view 
of the case an exceedingly narrow one ; 
and it seems to me an extraordinary 
thing that, because the question imme- 
diately before the House concerns a 


Member of the House, therefore the | 
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action of the Committee should be limited 
to the consideration of the personal case. 
I say deliberately that if the Committee 
to be appointed only inquire into the 
regularity and legality of Mr. Justice 
Lawson’s proceedings, it may as well 
not be appointed at all—nay, better not, 
because it will be an empty formality, 
and can result in nothing. Weall know 
perfectly well that the warrant of com- 
mittal was regularly made out, and that 
there is no Statute Law governing the 
privileges of Judges in this matter. It 
is a mere matter of custom, limited by 
the discretion of the Judge who is acting; 
and the discretion of the Judge simply 
means his indiscretion; and if the Com- 
mittee only inquire whether the Judge 
acted regularly and legally, and accord- 
ing to custom, it is a foregone conclusion 
what their finding will be. We all 
know that the Committee will report 
that Mr. Justice Lawson acted legally 
and regularly, and according to custom, 
and that they had no fault to find with 
his view. I object to the elaborate farce 
of appointing a Select Committee on the 
subject merely for the purpose of telling 
us that. We know already that if the 
Committee be limited to this view it 
will exonerate Mr. Justice Lawson. 
What we wish to know is, whether the 
Committee will be allowed to deal with 
the burning question which is agitating 
the public mind in Ireland, a question 
upon which hundreds of Petitions have 
been received by Irish Members, and 
which we are precluded by the Rules of 
the House from presenting? No episode 
in recent Irish public life has created 
such excitement and apprehension ag 
the arbitrary conduct of Mr. Justice 
Lawson in this case ; and if the Govern- 
ment intend, at an early date, to intro- 
duce to the House of Commons a mea- 
sure dealing with the general Law of 
Contempt of Court, we are entitled to 
claim that the Committee to be appointed 
should not be limited to the personal 
question of the imprisonment of the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), but 
that, in the spirit of common sense, the 
Committee should be empowered to 
collect evidence which may enable the 
House to review the whole question, and 
say whether this arbitrary power should 
continue to be exercised by the Judges 
of the land. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Sir, I do not intend 
to say a word now upon the genera] 

















question as to whether the law ought to 
be altered on the subject of committals 
for contempt of Court, because a time 
will come for discussing it when the Go- 
vernment propose their measure. I only 
wish to say that, while reserving my 
opinion on that subject, I cannot be here 
without entering a short protest against 
the observations of the hon. Member 
who has just sat down (Mr. Sexton). I 
think it would be a great misfortune 
in the interests of the public, as well 
as of the Judges, who have been in- 
trusted with such great responsibility 
lately under the Act passed for the re- 
pression of crime in Ireland, and who 
have been, and will be, exposed to such 
great danger.in the discharge of their 
duties—I say I think it would be a great 
misfortune if any idea should go abroad 
from anything said here that there was 
a general impression in the country, or 
in this House, that grave or serious 
charges could be brought against the 
learned Judge (Mr. Justice Lawson) in 
the course he has pursued. I merely 
wish to express my own belief in an op- 
posite direction to the hon. Member who 
has just spoken. I hold that Mr. Justice 
Lawson, who has been referred to, acted 
in the strictest discharge not only of his 
legal right, but of his duty, under most 
difficult circumstances. When the matter 
was last debated in this House, I ven- 
tured very briefly to express my view on 
the subject, and said that if the matter 
was again brought up I should be pre- 
pared—and I am now prepared—to main- 
tain the views I then held; but I do not 
think it would be his wish, or for the 
interest of the House, that I should 
enter on the subject now. I therefore 
simply enter my protest against the idea 
that there is any imputation conveyed 
on the conduct of the learned Judge by 
anything that has happened inthis House 
to-day. If the question is raised in a 
formal way I shall be prepared to main- 
tain and vindicate the action of the 
Judge on that occasion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Motion 
which I am now about to make has been 
in the possession of the House during 
the whole period since we last assem- 
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bled ; and I think that when the plan of 
the Government was generally glanced 
at in connection with the question whe- 
ther it would be best to proceed by Pro- 
rogation or by Adjournment, it was felt 
that if we were to have a meeting in the 
Autumn at all, that meeting ought, gene- 
rally speaking and apart from excep- 
tions which might be absolutely neces- 
sary and altogether of a peculiar cha- 
racter, to be devoted to the purpose of 
Procedure alone. The position of the 
House would be perfectly intolerable if 
they were to be asked now, at the close 
of October, to enter upon a general re- 
newal of the Session with the chance of 
giving two days a-week—the portion of 
time at the command of the Government 
—to Procedure, and of debating all other 
subjects on the other three days of the 
week. The House, I think, will not 
expect me to enter on a general argu- 
ment in support of that proposition. We 
shall support it if it is contested ; but I 
think it is not too much to say that the 
House has gathered together to-day with 
the full understanding and the full in- 
tention that this Autumn Session shall 
be devoted to the consideration of the 
subject of Procedure, to the exclusion 
of general Business. That being so, I 
do not know that it is necessary for me 
to say more than to remind the House, 
in the first instance, of the general 
position in which the Government stand 
in regard to this subject, and then to 
state how we propose to proceed on one 
or two points that were left open at the 
time when we were last in Session. A 
complaint has been made that Govern- 
ment Business was going to be pro- 
ceeded with in the House, and it is quite 
true that this Business has come to be 
Government Business. But I think it is 
not too much to say that it has not come 
to be Government Business by the arbi- 
trary will and pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, but by the absolute and clear 
necessity of the case, and with the view 
simply to the advantage of the House in 
the discharge of its duties. If even now 
it were possible for the House to adjust 
a machinery by which the whole subject 
and responsibility of Procedure should 
be taken from the shoulders of the Go- 
vernment and resumed by the House 
itself, such a proceeding would be in 
the highest degree advantageous to the 
Government, and, as far as one at least 
of the Government is concerned, it 
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would be profoundly acceptable to him 
who now acts on the part of the Govern- 
ment. But it was generally admitted 
last year that the efforts of the House 
to adjust this matter by a conference of 
Members themselves in a long series of 
Committees had been futile and ineffec- 
tual, and that it remained to be consi- 
dered whether, by putting into operation 
that degree of influence which the House 
is always inclined for the public interest 
to accord to the Government of the day, 
it might be possible to put the ques- 
tion into a channel which would be 
more likely to lead to a successful 
issue. That is the way in which this 
has come to be the Business of the 
Government; but although it is the 
Business of the Government in this 
sense, that it is their duty to prosecute 
it with all their power, it was originally 
the Business of the House; and it is 
the House itself, for its own honour and 
on its own responsibility in the face of 
the nation, which must finally decide 
this matter. We shall press our propo- 
sitions, and, having done what we can 
to bring them into the best form, we 
shall press them by every argument we 
can use upon the House. But we re- 
cognize that the authority of the House, 
and that the responsibility, the honour, 
and the character of the House are the 
things which are principally involved in 
this matter, even more than the respon- 
sibility or the honour and character of 
the Government. That being the posi- 
tion in which we stand in regard to this 
subject, and with the intention to de- 
vote ourselves, to the best of our ability, 
towards prosecuting it, I will refer now 
to one or two matters which fall within 
the scope of the Question put to mea 
few minutes ago by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen). The 
House is engaged in the discussion of 
the 1st Resolution, and to that 1st Re- 
solution in its main proposition we un- 
doubtedly intend to adhere. That was 
the declaration with which we bade 
farewell to the subject in the last Sit- 
ting, and it is the declaration which I 
repeat, without dwelling on it any fur- 
ther at the present moment, as the 
ground of our proceedings. I mention 
it now simply to give information, and 
not to recommend this or that mode of 
proceeding. But there may arise some 
points of the Resolution as to which we 


may reserve our liberty. We have con- 
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sidered the whole matter with care; we 
do not see how it can be improved ; and 
to its main propositions we undoubtedly 
intend to adhere. With regard to the 
2nd Resolution, it is a question of im- 
portance, and, in one sense, of delicacy. 
The Resolution runs thus— 


“ That no Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made, except by leave of the 
House, before the Orders of the Day, or Notices 
of Motions have been entered upon.” 


And, speaking generally, I think it is 
admitted that this is not merely a ques- 
tion of the removal of an evil, but I 
should not use language too strong for 
the occasion if I said it was the abate- 
ment of a nuisance. However, it is to 
be borne in mind that there may be 
particular occasions when such a Motion 
for Adjournment, in general so unaccept- 
able, would be reasonable and proper ; 
and though it may fairly be said that it 
is not wise to leave it to every single 
Member of the House in the exercise of 
his own discretion, yet it would not be 
wise to exclude the consideration of 
those occasions. What, therefore, we 
are disposed to admit is this—that it 
may be right on certain occasions to 
provide a machinery which shall have 
the effect of referring it to the judg- 
ment of the House whether there shall 
be an Adjournment or not. But we 
think that it ought to be subject to 
these several conditions :—It ought not 
to be done until the Questions have been 
brought toa close; it ought not to be 
done excepting upon the desire of an 
adequate numberof Members; it ought 
not to rest with every Member to give 
the House the trouble of a division on 
such a subject. And I am inclined to 
hope that if the words which we shall 
propose are found to be adequate to give 
effect to the ideas that I have just ex- 
pressed, the matter of this Resolution 
may be rather readily disposed of. I 
would just read the words as we intend 
to propose them in lieu of the words 
which have until to-day stood on the 
Notice Paper. Our No. 2 Rule would 
run thus— 

“That no Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day, or Notices of Motions have been 
entered upon, except by leave of the House.” 


That substantially agrees with the Re- 
solution as it stands at present. ThenI 
go on with these words— 

















“The granting of such leave, if disputed, 
being determined upon Question put forthwith ; 
but no decision shall be taken thereupon unless 
demanded by forty Members rising in their 

laces, nor until after the Questions on the 

otice Paper have been disposed of.” 
One thing I ought to have mentioned 
at the outset, and that is an Amend- 
ment which we propose to introduce 
into the 1st Resolution. It is sub- 
stantially the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey); but we make 
an alteration in the terms of that 
Amendment, the reasons for which I 
will explain in a moment. The hon. 
Member proposes to leave out, in line 2, 
the words ‘‘ to be,”’ and to insert “ until 
the subject has been fully discussed.” It 
is meant to lay down the principle, to 
which we entirely accede, that the power 
given by the Resolution shall never be 
put into operation till after adequate 
discussion ; but we propose to alter the 
word “fully” to the word “ ade- 
quately.’ Our reason is that a Motion 
may be made which contains extremely 
important matter, but which is totally 
irrelevant to the subject before the 
House, and ought, therefore, to be put 
aside without “full” discussion. I re- 
member a case which confirms us in 
this view. It was in the days of Mr. 
Feilden, the Member for Oldham. Mr. 
Feilden, I recollect, had benevolent but 
somewhat obstinate sentiments with re- 
spect to the Poor Laws, and he once 
made a Motion on that subject, and in- 
troduced most important matter ; but he 
made it on a question in which Lord 
John Russell was concerned, and Lord 
John Russell vigorously protested against 
the discussion of Mr. Feilden’s Motion ; 
and, indeed, there could be no reason at 
the time why the matter of that Motion 
should be fully discussed. With that 
view, and believing that the word “ ade- 
quately” is quite capable of conveying 
the sentiment in which the House will 
generally concur, we propose, with the 
alteration I have mentioned, to adopt 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. It has been felt very 
generally in the House that, while re- 
strictive Rules are in many cases re- 
quired for the better regulation of our 

roceedings, there is a great want of li- 
Sond and relaxing Rules, especially in 
relation to what is known as the Half- 
past 12 o’clock Rule, which at present 
operates with extreme stringency, and 
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that at the discretion of every and any 
Member of the House. Now, there are 
various questions that may be raised 
with regard to this Rule. An hon. Ba- 
ronet on the opposite side of the House 
has given Notice of important Amend- 
ments to our Resolution, some of which 
may deserve the consideration of the 
House ; but as regards the substance of 
the Rule itself, we propose to introduce 
an Amendment which will have the 
effect of exempting from the operation 
of the Rule two very important classes 
of Business — Motions for leave to 
bring in Bills; and, in the second, Bills 
that have passed through Committee. 
Therefore, the 8th Resolution, accordin 
to the proposal we make, will stan 
thus— 

“To amend the Standing Order of the 18th 
February, 1879, and 9th May, 1882, by in- 
serting, after ‘Standing Order,’ in line 10, the 
following words :—‘ Motions for leave to bring 
in Bills, and Bills which have passed through 
Committee.’ ”’ 


The House is aware that before the 
Sittings of August ceased I temporarily 
withdrew the Resolution relating to 
Committee of Supply. We have always 
contended that it was impossible to bring 
about any great change in the Procedure 
of the House by penal and restrictive 
Rules; and that if the House was to 
bring itself to the level of the demands 
made upon it, it must be by changes of 
another character, such as the revival of 
the Monday Rule about Supply, and the 
delegation of the powers of the House 
in Committee to what are called Stand- 
ing Committees. As regards that dele- 
gation of the powers of the House, we 
think it is impossible at the present time 
to do more than to make an experiment 
of it in matters which will be quite safe, 
but which will enable the House to 
judge how far the experiment is satis- 
factory, and what progress can be made 
in that direction. As regards Supply, I 
withdrew the Resolution originally on 
the Paper, and intimated that we would 
endeavour to devise something of a more 
effective character. We have considered 
with much pains various methods by 
which this end might be gained. There 
have been plans suggested at times for 
divesting the House of the whole detail 
of Supply; but we are anxious that, 
while our proposal should have the pro- 
mise of being effective, it should not 
innovate more than cannot be avoided 
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upon the established usages of the 
House. Under these established usages, 
Friday, which was originally a Govern- 
ment night, has become a Members’ 
night. It has become a Members’ night 
with very few and insignificant excep- 
tions; but it is desirable the House 
should bear in mind that Friday used, 
in the regular course of the House of 
Commons, when Business was far less 
urgent than it is now, and when less 
Business was initiated by Ministers, to 
belong to the Government. And when 
the present Regulation was made that 
Friday should be a night of Committee 
of Supply, it was contemplated and ex- 
pected and intended that a large portion 
of that night should be available for 
Government Business. In the year 1866 
we had great difficulties, as the Govern- 
ment of that day, in finding time enough 
for the discussion of the Reform Bill, 
and by that time Friday was threaten- 
ing to slip out of the hands of the Go- 
vernment altogether. I was at that time 
the Leader of the Government in the 
House, and I argued that the Govern- 
ment was then almost reduced to two 
nights a-week ; and Lord Derby, who 
replied on the part of the Opposition, 
pointed out that Friday was intended, 
subject to deductions in consequence of 
Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply, for the Government service; 
and he protested against my saying that 
we had only two nights a-week, because 
then the Government kept a sensible, 
if not a very large, portion of Fri- 
day night, which it has since entirely 
lost. Now, we do not propose to 
make any change as regards Friday, 
or Wednesday, or Tuesday, though we 
reserve it to ourselves, if necessary, to 
ask the House to consider whether, at 
an earlier period than has sometimes 
been chosen for the purpose, it shall 
begin 2 o’clock Sittings on Tuesdays 
specially, and perhaps only, in order to 
obtain Supply. Subject, then, to the 
conditions t have stated, we shall ask 
the House to enlarge the Monday Rule, 
and to extend it to other days on which 
Government Orders have precedence, 
ee however, that Members shall 
ave power to bring forward relevant 
Motions upon the three great classes of 
the Estimates. The enlargement we 
ag to make in that power of Mem- 

ers is, that it shall apply, not only to 
the three classes of the Estimates, but 
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likewise to Votes of Credit, specified as 
such. ‘It is quite plain that there is 
no description of proposal which a Go- 
vernment can make to the House which 
more usually involves large questions of 
policy than those Votes of Oredit. In 
1860 we proposed a Vote of £3,500,000 
for the China War, which involved some 
considerable questions of policy. In 
1870 we proposed a Vote of Credit of 
£2,000,000, which involved much larger 
questions of policy with regard to Treaties 
which Her Majesty had been advised to 
make with Germany and France for the 
security of Belgium. In 1878 a Vote of 
Credit was proposed by the late Govern- 
ment, which likewise involved very large 
questions“of policy ; and, undoubtedly, 
the Vote of Credit we ourselves pro- 
posed this year with regard to Egypt 
was the most natural occasion that could 
possibly be desired or suggested for 
raising, not only questions relating to 
the conduct of the Government in the 
Egyptian proceedings, but questions 
vitally affecting them in regard to the 
measures they might have taken. 
Therefore, we propose to give Members 
the power to raise discussions upon 
Votes of Credit as well as on the three 
great branches of the ordinary Ser- 
vice. Our proposal will, therefore, stand 
thus— 
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“ That, whenever the Committee of Supply 
stands as the first Order of the Day on any day, 
except Friday evening, on which Government 
Orders have precedence, Mr. Speaker shall leave 
the Chair without putting any Question, unless 
on first going into Supply on the Army, Navy, 
or Civil Service Estimates respectively, or on 
any Vote of Credit, an Amendment be moved, 
or Question raised, relating to the Estimates 
proposed to be taken in Supply.” 


If we were about to proceed to the dis- 
cussion of these Resolutions to-night, 
it would be proper to go into them more 
fully ; but as the House will see them 
in print to-morrow, and will have ample 
time for their consideration before com- 
ing to a vote, I will not detain the House 
any longer. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What about the Rules with regard to 
General Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They stand as 
at present. I beg to move the Resolu- 
tion of which I have given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


**That the Consideration of the New Rules 
of Procedure have precedence of all Orders of 
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the Day and Notices of Motions on every day 
for which they may be set down.’’—( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
as far as regards the statement just 
made to the House, we have to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for having 
placed very clearly before us the view 
which the Government take, generally 
speaking, with respect to these Resolu- 
tions. But, while I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not thought it right 
to propose any modification in the Ist 
Rule, which is now under discussion, 
and which is the one upon which there 
is a great deal of feeling, I take some 
comfort from what I thought I heard 
fall from the right hon. Gentleman in 
the opening part of his observations, 
when I understood him to say that, al- 
though the Government would not make 
any alteration in the Rule as they pro- 
posed it, and were prepared to support 
it in the form in which it stands on the 
Paper, yet they considered the matter 
as one on which the House would have 
to pronounce its opinion ; and I gathered 
from the right hon. Gentleman that it 
would be free to all Members, of what- 
ever Party or section of the House, to 
exercise an independent judgment upon 
the Amendments which might be brought 
before them on the Rule. My feeling 
with regard to cléture is, I must honestly 
confess, the same as it has always been. 
I object to it on principle as an unneces- 
sary and inconvenient Rule. But if the 
majority of the House be determined to 
adopt that principle, at all events it will 
be a matter for consideration what limi- 
tations should be accepted; and I trust 
we shall be allowed to obtain the free 
opinion of the House upon the Amend- 
ments which shall be submitted, and 
especially upon the Amendment of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). With regard to some of the 
other Resolutions, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says very fairly that he cannot 
expect the House to pronounce an opi- 
nion upon them without seeing them in 


print. I would, therefore, urge upon 


the House that it is quite necessary that 
it should not commit itself, in one way 
or another, until we have had time for 
considering the Resolutions very care- 
fully. No doubt, the words must be 
scrutinized, and I quite understand that 
that is the spirit in which they are pro- 





| 80, what is to be the nature of that 
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d. But I must raise a question 
which I think the House is bound to 
ask. It is perfectly true that we have 
been called together on the present oc- 
casion for the pu of considering the 
Resolutions and yas a particular class 
of Business. But it is impossible for us 
not to see, now that we are assembled, 
and have upon us the general conduct 
of Parliamentary Business, that it must 
be our duty to question the Government 
upon some very important matters which 
I do not desire to force inconveniently 
upon the notice of the House, but which 
I am obliged to mention now, because 
we are asked to vote upon Resolutions 
the effect of which would be to give the 
Government the entire command of the 
time of the House during the Session 
—the Government putting down their 
Resolutions every day they pleased, and, 
therefore, obtaining the absolute right 
of shutting out every other question 
whatever. If that be not done so strictly 
as to shut out the Government them- 
selves from proposing a Vote of Thanks 
to the Army for its conduct in Egypt, so 
much the better. The House will re- 
ceive with pleasure any Motion which 
Her Majesty’s Government may make 
on that subject in a few days. But, if 
what I have said be the case, it is our 
duty to consider whether there are not 
other questions which it will be our 
duty to discuss. Without raising prema- 
turely a discussion on controversial mat- 
ters, [ am now about to ask the Govern- 
ment, and to press them to give us 
a satisfactory answer to the question, 
whether they do intend, before the 
House rises for the Prorogation, to give 
us an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tions connected with the recent Expedi- 
tion to Egypt? Of course, the Govern- 
ment may say that there are some 
questions which, of course, we cannot 
discuss; but we want to know—first, 
whetherthere are Papers to be presented, 
and, if so, to what date they will come 
down? Next, we are anxious to be in- 
formed as to the general character of the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
are now pursuing, because that is a 
matter upon which we are very greatly 
in the dark—we want to know what is 
the policy which they think this country 
should adopt with regard to Egypt— 
whether we are to continue our armed 
occupation of that country, and, if 
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occupation, and what responsibilities 
we assume with regard to it? We 
want to know, also, how far these 
questions have been made a subject of 
discussion with other Governments, and 
what, in the judgment of Her Majesty’s 
Government, is likely to be the outcome 
of the operations into which we have 
entered. There is another class of ques- 
tions upon which we have a more inti- 
mate right to demand information from 
the Government, and not only informa- 
tion, but something still more definite— 
I mean with regard to the expense. 
There can be no reason for reticence 
upon such a matter. Whatever ques- 
tions may arise with regard to foreign 
relations, there can be no doubt that 
much expense has been incurred. We 
want to know whether it is covered by 
the Vote of Credit taken a few months 
ago; and, if it is not, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to submit 
further Estimates, and, if so, whether 
that will be done in the course of the 
present Session ? Looking at this matter 
from the point of view from which we 
have been taught to look at it by the 
right hon. Gentleman, we must feel that 
this is one of those cases in which the 
expense of the war, so far as it can 
‘be estimated, ought to be provided for 
within the current financial year. We 
want to know whether that expenditure 
is to be defrayed by Vote of Parlia- 
ment, or wholly or in part in any other 
manner. All sorts of rumours have been 
spread abroad on that matter. We know 
thatto some extent the cost of the Expedi- 
tion is to be charged upon the finances 
of India. But we do not know to what 
extent. It is now time for us to get some 
information on that point. A statement 
was made by the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) before we 
adjourned with regard to the sum which, 
somewhat to his surprise and dismay, he 
found was likely to be required. But 
I am misinformed if the amount then 
spoken of has not been largely exceeded. 
I wish to know whether it is intended 
to increase the charge upon the Indian 
Exchequer; and, if so, whether the 
House will be consulted upon the point 
before it rises? Again, with regard to 
other rumours which are afloat, I think 
we ought to have some assurance as to 
the idea which has been put forward 
that a portion, perhaps a large portion, 
of the expenditure is to be thrown upon 
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Egyptitself. That is a matter of a very 
serious character, as to which we have a 
right to ask for information. Now, I 
mention these questions, not in any 
captious spirit, or with a view of inter- 
posing delay in the way of proceeding 
with the Business; but I put them be- 
cause we are now asked to give up the 
whole of our time at the demand of the 
Government. If we give that to the 
Government, and if they do not give us 
an opportunity of discussing these mat- 
ters, we shall be absolutely powerless, 
and absolutely at their mercy. I think, 
therefore, we not only have a right, but 
it is our duty, to put these questions to 
them, and press for an answer before 
we come to vote on the proposals which 
the right hon. Gentleman has now sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
complain of what has been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I will give 
him the best answers in my power; but 
one part of the subject to which he 
alludes involves questions of great deli- 
cacy and difficulty. That is the part 
which refers to the details of the policy 
to be pursued in Egypt. The first ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the presentation of Papers. 
Well, Papers are to be presented to- 
morrow coming down to the close of the 
Sitting in August, and in the course of 
four or five days further Papers will be 
distributed coming down to a late date 
in September, so that the information in 
the possession of the House will be very 
much enlarged. Even if it were possible 
to overcome the formal difficulties which 
attend the presentation of Papers, I am 
not aware that we could go much further 
than that, viewing the nature of the 
subject-matter of the documents. The 
next question is that of the policy to be 
pursued in Egypt. Of course, that sub- 
ject raises a group of most complex and 
intricate considerations. We have again 
before us questions relating to all the 
parties whose number and whose varied 
positions with regard to one another 
rendered the earlier stages of this sub- 
ject so exceedingly difficult. No doubt, 
the position is now changed in the very 
important respect that the matter lies 
more in the hands of this country, and 
that the Government of the Queen is not 
fettered in the extreme degree and man-- 
ner in which it was fettered six months 
ago by the engagements which it found 
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existing, and by the relations in which 
the various parties stood to the question 
in Egypt. Still they are matters of very 
great delicacy and difficulty, and upon 
this part of the subject I cannot hold 
out any expectation that it is likely that 
we can lay down systematically any 
scheme for the approval of the House 
during the few weeks that are likely to 
fall within the scope of the questions 
which have brought us together. Our 
declarations must be very reserved. But 
the right hon. Gentleman may say—“‘ It 
is quite possible, from the course which 
matters appear to be taking, that there 
may be a disposition to attack the Egyp- 
tian policy of the Government.” Now, 
I say at once, should that be the case, 
that would constitute an exception, and 
we should think it right to make arrange- 
ments which would enable any matter 
of that kind to be brought to an issue. 
The time during which these questions 
have been under consideration is, after 
all, a very limited time, and the in- 
trinsic difficulty of some of them is ex- 
treme. Notwithstanding that, I am not 
prepared to shut out that view of the 
case to which I have alluded, if it is 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
may reply to me—‘‘ Yes; your declara- 
tions must, undoubtedly, be bounded by 
your sense of public duty; but do not, 
therefore, require the whole House to 
be silent.” I would reply that that is a 
contention which we should desire to 
consider in a spirit of equity. I can 
give the right hon. Gentleman one as- 
surance, which, perhaps, he may think 
of more seated valens than attaches to 
anything which I have yet said. The 
right hon. Gentleman adverted to the 
shape which matters might assume— 
that we might apply ourselves resolutely, 
as I trust we shall, to deal with the 
question of Procedure, and that after 
Procedure would come the Prorogation ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘* Are you prepared to say that no time 
is to be allowed before the Prorogation 
for discussing a subject of this kind?” 
Now, undoubtedly, nothing that we have 
said with regard to our general desire 
to proceed effectively with Procedure, or 
to confine these Sittings to Procedure, 
would preclude any reasonable proposal 
for discussion after we have got through 
*the bulk of our work with Procedure, and 
before the actual Prorogation. There- 
fore, I certainly hope that practical in- 
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convenience will not be experienced 
upon this subject by Gentlemen who 
take a natural and great interest in it. 
We must endeavour to proceed in con- 
sonance with the general sense of the 
House. Undoubtedly, we are not dis- 
posed to view the expression of opinion 
on a subject of that Kind in the light of 
Party only, and equity should govern 
the proceedings to be taken. Another 
peint has been raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and with regard to it my 
answer is of a quite different kind. That 
is with regard to the question of ex- 
pense. There can be no reason what- 
ever for secrecy in this matter. There 
may be a reason for silence, but the 
only reason can be want of knowledge. 
Secrecy with respect to expenditure cer- 
tainly there shall not be. As soon as 
we are able to convey any valuable 
information to the House about the 
expenditure on the war, we will do so. 
I will now venture only to say three 
things. First of all, I by no means de- 
sire to convey the opinion that it will be 
necessary for the House to enter fur- 
ther into the consideration of Votes of 
money. I do not speak positively, but, 
as far as we are able to judge, I do not 
see that it is likely that we shall have to 
ask the House for any further Vote 
during the remainder of the present 
Session. Secondly, with respect to the 
Indian expenditure. It is quite true 
that my noble Friend spoke under some 
sense of dismay—a feeling which, I 
must say, I most fully shared—of the 
scale of expenditure connected with the 
limited contingent that it was proposed 
that India should furnish to the Expedi- 
tion. But my noble Friend has had no 
reason to anticipate that that large esti- 
mate will be largely exceeded, no infor- 
mation on the subject of excess of 
expenditure over the estimates having 
yet come within our view. That the 
Vote of Credit will absolutely suffice for 
all that has been done is more than I 
will venture to say. But this I will say— 
that I think, when we look back to the 
expense of other wars, to the magnitude 
of the objects in view, and to the mode 
and time in which they have been ac- 
complished—though I cannot speak of 
any particular figure—yet I do cherish 
the hope that the House will be of opi- 
nion that the expense that has been in- 
curred on the present occasion has not 
been out of proportion to the magnitude 
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of the interests involved. The question 
of contribution from Egypt, either pros- 
pectively or otherwise, is a question 
which I conceive to enter rather into the 
question of policy than into that of ex- 
pense; and I would say, in conclusion, 
that. I think there is good hope, with 
regard to the subject of expense, that 
before long information will be supplied 
more worthy of being submitted to the 
House than any which we now have. I 
think I have now gone over all the 
points raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I trust he will think I have 
spoken in a spirit not dissimilar to that 
in which he has brought them forward. 
Mr. GREGORY said, he hoped there 
would be no proposal for Saturday Sit- 
ti 





ngs. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that House had been called together at 
a most unusual time, and in a most 
unprecedented manner, to consider the 
proposed Rules of Procedure. It was 
not likely that this would be the 
only question discussed, for other mat- 
ters had been referred to by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
which would have to be considered ; but 
at the present moment he did not wish 
to enter into them. He, however, 
wished to have an explicit answer with 
regard to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister intended to do 
with respect to the first of his proposed 
Rules. The right hon. Gentleman, it 
would be remembered, had made a pro- 
posal earlier in the Session to his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, consenting to a modification of this 
Ist Rule; but at the end of the Session 
the right hon. Gentleman said circum- 
stances had occurred that had altered 
the whole situation. But there were 
many of them in the House who could 
not see how that situation had been in 
any way altered. [Laughter.| Well, 
if for the convenience and the necessity 
of the Government it was right that 
that Rule should in its main provision 
be altered—namely, that a bare majo- 
rity should not be able to carry closure, 
then he, for the life of him, could not 
see what bad occurred since to exclude 
any alteration in that proposition. He, 
for one, had been absolutely against 
closure at all. As a humble individual, 
he should vote against closure in any 
of its forms; but it would be a very 
different thing if the proposition was 
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that there should be a certain majority— 
and that no inconsiderable majority— 
which was to carry that closure. If, 
however, by a bare majority of 1 it 
was intended that closure was to be 
carried, he hoped there were many men 
spirited enough, not only on his side of 
the House, but also upon the other 
side, to oppose such a proposition, for 
he had met men of the other side of 
the House in other places who stated 
distinctly that they had been coerced 
into voting for the Rule as it then 
stood, and that had they been able they 
would vote against it, because they be- 
lieved conscientiously it would be a most 
mischievous Rule—that it was abso- 
lutely fatal to freedom of debate, and 
that it would tend to lower the consti- 
tution of Parliament more than any- 
thing else that could be done. He ven- 
tured to ask the great Conservative 
Party sitting on his side of the House 
at any price not to allow such a Rule as 
that to pass, but to fight against it to 
the bitter end. He saw the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary laughing. He was glad .when 
he saw the Home Secretary laugh that 
peculiar laugh of his, because he then 
knew that that right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought and believed theCon- 
servatives would do what they said. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India had told the House the great 
object of closure was that men’s mouths 
should be shut on certain occasions, 
and that irrelevant discussion should 
be stopped. But he showed by what 
he said that he was alluding to the 
Opposition and not to his own Party. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), therefore, 
ventured to say that if that Resolution 
were put in the form and shape which 
the right hon. Gentleman had strongly 
intimated—and of which intimation he 
was sorry his right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition did not take 
more notice—for he believed that it was 
the intention of the Government that 
that Resolution should be carried as it 
stood, he ventured to say, standing there 
in his place, that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he would do everything that he 
honourably could, so long as the Forms 
of the House would permit, to prevent 
the carrying of a Rule which would, 
abolish that freedom of speech which he 
believed had placed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was at the head of the Go- 
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vernment in that proud position which 
he occupied, not only in that House, 
but before the whole of the country. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the Prime Minister had observed that the 
Egyptian War would compare favour- 
ably with other wars; but he (Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett) should like to know 
to which of the other wars the right 
hon. Gentleman referred. Did he refer 
to the Crimean War, which was the 
work of a Liberal Cabinet, and whose 
fruits the Liberal Party wholly wasted 
in after years, or to the Afghan War, 
which had an infinitely greater object 
than this Egyptian Campaign in view— 
namely, to keep 250,000,000 of our 
fellow-subjects in India free from Rus- 
sian tyranny and oppression? He thought 
the House had a right to know what 
were the ends the Government had in 
view with regard to Egypt to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred. He be- 
lieved that British influence and orderly 
government might have been maintained 
in Egypt without any war at all. But 
this country was determined that, whe- 
ther or not those ends might have been 
obtained without war, this war should 
not be fruitless—that what had been so 
gallantly won in the field should not be 
lost in the Cabinet, and that the pre- 
dominance of England over Egypt in 
future should be secured. And he 
thought it would be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to furnish information with 
regard to their Egyptian policy before 
the House rose for its Prorogation. 
With regard to the 1st Rule of Proce- 
dure, he hoped there would be a most 
determined resistance on the part of 
Members on both sides of the House to 
cléture by a bare majority. There could 
be no valid argument for such a cléture. 
No reason had been given why the offer 
made to the Leader of the Opposition 
by the Prime Minister last June should 
not have been recommended by him 
this Session to the judgment of the 
House. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked whe- 
ther the Prime Minister’s remarks as to 
an attack being made on the Govern- 
ment policy applied only to the Opposi- 
tion, or whether, if that policy were 
attacked by other Parties in the House, 
facilities would be given for discussion ? 
It was to secure such an opportunity 
that he had given Notice that he would 
move the Previous Question when the 
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Vote of Thanks to the Army was moved 
on Thursday. He did not intend to go 
into the whole policy of the Egyptian 
War. He would take an independent 
ground. He hoped the Prime Minister 
would state whether he would give to 
the House an opportunity, before this 
Session broke up, of discussing the 
whole of the Egyptian Question. 

Mr. CHAPL said, he was not in- 
sensible to the necessity of some altera- 
tion of the Rules of the House. He 
believed there was a very general desire 
on the part of Gentlemen sitting on the 
Conservative Benches to restore the effi- 
ciency of the House. That being so, he 
was sorry to hear the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
should have liked a more distinct answer 
from the Leaders of the Opposition as 
to whether they intended to oppose the 
Motion the right hon. Gentleman had 
submitted. He gathered from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s opening speech that 
he and his Colleagues, and, he pre- 
sumed, his Party behind him, saw some- 
thing to induce them to adhere to the 
formal and essential proposition of the 
1st Resolution. That was what he (Mr. 
Chaplin) called a declaration of war. 
And, that being so, all the Conservative 
Members and all Members who valued 
liberty and cherished freedom should 
consider what course they would pursue 
on this occasion. By accepting that 
proposition, they put it entirely out of 
their power to raise any question what- 
ever, however important, except by the 
permission of the Government. He 
need not now enter into a variety of 
questions which were raised before the 
country which were most important, and 
to many of which his right hon. Friend 
referred. In passing, he might say that 
there was one question before all others 
which, he thought, demanded the imme- 
diate attention of the House, and he was 
sorry it had not been already raised— 
namely, the terrible suffering of our 
wounded soldiers in Egypt, and on their 
return from Egypt. The second effect 
of the acceptance of this Motion was 
that the House would be taking the 
first step forward in the direction of this 
cléture Resolution. It was perfectly 
idle for the Prime Minister to expect 
the Party who were determined to 
oppose the Ist Rule of Procedure to 
agree to a course which would do no- 
thing less than entirely suppress debate, 
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Under these circumstances, he would 
move the adjournment of the debate, 
and he thought there were good reasons 
for agreeing to that Motion. The Prime 
Minister had announced a variety of 
changes in this Rule; and it was not 
unreasonableto ask that Members should 
see those changes on Paper before they 
were invited to discuss them. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. HICKS said, he would support 
the Motion for Adjournment. He objected 
to this French cléture. Yes; and he ob- 
jected to other French customs which 
were being introduced into the govern- 
ment of this country, and regretted that 
the compromise proposed in May last had 
not been accepted and held to. If that 
were again taken up he would vote for 
it, as he did not wish to.see this contest 
continued. It had, however, been with- 
drawn without any conceivable reason 
except the extraordinary power of the 
Prime Minister. He thought that the 
House had a right to know what the 
Amendments to the Resolutions were 
that they were to be called upon to 
consider before they gave the Govern- 
ment the great power they asked. They 
ought to know whether there was to be 
any concession upon the Ist Rule; and 
they should have an assurance from the 
Prime Minister that he would not use 
the influence of his Government to coerce 
the votes of those who sat behind him 
before they proceeded any further. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought it only 
right to observe that, in his opinion, the 
House had been rather taken by sur- 
prise by the course which had been 
adopted by the Prime Minister that 
evening. Hon. Members came there 
expecting, no doubt, to be invited to 
adopt the Resolutions now before them 
on the Paper. No doubt, they also had 
every reason to expect that they would 
have the Resolutions put before them in 
substantially the same form; but he 
(Mr. Raikes) did not think that anyone 
in the House expected that they would 
have been met with the very consider- 
able modification that had been made in 
them, coupled, as it was, with a demand 
for their instant consideration. It seemed 
to him that the Prime Minister had 
hardly treated them so fairly as they 
might have expected in asking them to 
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pass a Resolution, pledging themselves 
to postpone all other questions that 
might come before them, in order to 
consider Resolutions not yet actually 
upon the Paper. It was one thing to 
give Notice of important changes in 
important proposals, and another thing 
to ask them to pledge themselves to con- 
sider those proposals before they could 
judge what they would be. For his 
part, he very much regretted that no 
hint had fallen from the Prime Minister 
as to his intention to accept any modifi- 
cation in Rule No.1. The Prime Mi- 
nister had offered no explanation of the 
causes which had led him to change his 
position with regard to these proposals, 
and hon. Members had certainly not 
expected to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man so perfectly obdurate upon the sub- 
ject, for when the House separated they 
had fair reason to believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman was of the same opinion 
as he was in May as to the necessity for 
a modification in Rule 1. They were 
now told that there was to be an 
alteration in Rule 1, conceived in the 
spirit of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey). 
He (Mr. Raikes) did not know whe- 
ther that alteration was likely to tempt 
the hon. Member into the right Lobby ; 
but it did not seem to him that 
the proposed Amendment was a sub- 
stantial alteration, or that it would make 
much difference in the Resolution. They 
were also informed that there was to be 
an alteration in No. 2. So far as he 
could gather, the change proposed to be 
made was to make it necessary for 40 
Members to express, by rising, their 
wish that a Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House should be made, in order 
to enable it to be entertained. Some- 
thing of that sort might be advan- 
tageous, although he would prefer that 
the assent of 21, and not 40, Members 
should be required, as he thought that 
number would be sufficient, it being 
practically the majority of a quorum of 
the House. Then there was an altera- 
tion in the phraseology of the Half-past 
12 Rule. He did not think that that 
had ‘any effect upon the Motions on the 
Paper. But there was one other altera- 
tion of the greatest importance, and that 
was an alteration in dealing with Com- 
mittee of Supply. They were asked, . 
practically, to enforce and establish the 
renunciation of the ancient practice of 
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discussing grievance before Supply, and 
to leave the old practice existing only 
in certain restricted and circumscribed 
limits, upon the occasion of the introdue- 
tion of the three greatclassesof Estimates. 
They were asked to give up absolutely, 
for Government Business, not only Mon- 
days, but every night in the week ex- 
cept Fridays, and also to enable the 
Government to take Tuesday Morning 
Sittings throughout the Session for the 
discussion of Supply. A result of that 
would be that when Tuesday Morning 
Sittings were held, it would be very 
difficult to make a House in the evening ; 
and thus, practically, Fridays would be 
the only days that hon. Members would 
have for bringing forward questions 
distasteful to the Government. It was, 
however, only possible to take one di- 
vision on the Motion for Supply; and, 
therefore, by inducing their followers to 
put down Motions for the few available 
open days throughout the Session, the 
Government could practically prevent 
the expression of any hostile opinion on 
their acts. No doubt, the proposal had 
certain administrative merits, and they 
must sympathize with a Government in 
desiring to get its Supply through ; but 
it required a certain amount of courage 
on the part of a Government to come 
forward with a proposal of this kind. 
He ventured to think that he had made 
out a case for not pressing these pro- 
posals upon the House as if they were 
familiar with them. Hon. Members 
ought to have an opportunity of fa- 
miliarizing themselves with the pro- 
posals of the Government, which was 
not possible if their discussion was com- 
menced at 12 o’clock to-morrow. It 
was also a most important question to 
consider how far they were to surrender 
the whole of their liberty of discussion 
during the present Session by giving 
priority to these Resolutions. The Prime 
Minister had, it was true, expressed his 
willingness to give up some time to the 
discussion of anything like a formal 
Vote of Censure or hostility; but he 
had declined to offer a few days’ grace 
for a discussion of the affairs. of Egypt. 
That discussion might have taken place 
that day, if the issue of the Papers on 
the subject had not been so conveniently 
postponed till the day after the meeting 
of Parliament. He (Mr. Raikes) hoped 
that, on that side of the House, con- 


sideration would always be shown in 
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circumstances of difficulty; but, at the 
same time, they owed something to their 
constituents; and how could Members 
face them if they had to go back and 
say they allowed a state of things to 
exist by which the mouths of Members 
were absolutely closed on matters of 
such vital importance as the Egyptian 
Expedition and Egyptian policy? Per- 
sonally, with the opportunity of opposing 


this Resolution, he should have a clear . 


conscience in the matter; but he did not 
envy hon. Members opposite represent- 
ing large Northern constituencies if they 
should have to face them at such a 
juncture. He trusted the House would 
pause before passing the Resolution in 
its present form; and he trusted that, if 
it was ultimately passed, it would be 
with a modification which would ex- 
cept Notices of Motions, so that by 
saving Tuesdays for private Members, 
they might do something to maintain 
the credit of Parliament and vindicate 
the duty they owed to their consti- 
tuents. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply to the 
question put by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), said, there was an established tra- 
dition in the House that, whenever a 
large number of Members desired to 
raise a question touching the existence 
or policy of the Government, an oppor- 
tunity should be given them for that pur- 
pose. With regard to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Raikes), he objected to going 
forward with this Resolution, upon 
grounds which appeared to be fatal to one 
another; he objected to going forward 
with the lst Resolution because it was 
not altered, and he objected to going on 
with the other Resolutions because they 
were altered. It was very difficult to 
meet these objections, so as to make 
them hang upon the same thread. This 
was essentially a preliminary Motion, 
intended to be disposed of at the very 
commencement of the Sitting; and, 
therefore, as a matter of course, the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) did not require to be told that 
the Government could not possibly agree 
to his Motion for Adjournment. So far 
as there was any reason, or colour of 
reason, in it, it appeared to turn upon 
the fact that two Resolutions were pro- 
posed to be altered, and that the altera- 
tions were not yet upon the Paper. In 
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order to meet that objection, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) would undertake that those 
two Resolutions should be laid on the 
Table that night; and, if the House 
wished to have the opportunity of seeing 
the Resolutions as a whole upon the 
Paper, he was willing to go further, 
and say that he would postpone the 
consideration of them until to-morrow. 
It was quite certain, from the discussion 
there would be, that no important change 
could be made until the House had had 
the most ample opportunity of consider- 
ing it. That, he thought, was a fair 
offer ; and, under the circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman opposite 
would not persevere with his Motion for 
Adjournment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that, on the understanding just stated 
by the Prime Minister, that none of the 
Resolutions should be taken that night, 
after the preliminary Motion had been 
disposed of, he could not help thinking 
it would be well for his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Chaplin) to accept that offer, and not to 
persist with the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he would venture 
again to ask whether nothing could be 
done with regard to Tuesdays? If these 
were excepted from the Resolution, the 
Business of Parliament might go on in 
the usual fashion. He would move the 
omission of the words ‘‘ and Notices of 
Motions” from the Resolution — an 
Amendment which would leave prece- 
dence to the Government for the Re- 
solution on every day except Tues- 
day. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ and Notices of Motions.” —( Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and Notices of Motions’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Strr WALTER B. BARTTELOT, in 
supporting the Amendment, said, that, 
without much chance of success, he ven- 
tured to hope that the right hon Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister would agree to 
this proposal. There were many reasons 
why he should so agree. Only that 


night the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had stated 
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his intention of moving the Previous 
Question when a Vote of Thanks was to 
be moved, and which he (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had hoped would be given 
unanimously to the Army and Navy of 
the country, who had so distinguished 
themselves in the late war in Egypt. 
But, supposing the proposal which had 
been put forward by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Raikes) was rejected, then 
the House might have, on the occasion 
of the Motion for the Vote of Thanks, 
all sorts of side questions and side 
issues raised on a Motion that ought 
to be unanimously voted. They would 
most likely be raised then, because it 
would be the only opportunity afforded 
for raising a discussion upon the Ex- 
pedition to Egypt. Probably such 
subjects as the Transport, the Com- 
missariat, and the Medical Department 
of the Army would be raised ; and, he 
would ask, with what dignity could the 
House give a Vote of Thanks after a 
discussion of questions of such magni- 
tude? The Secretary of State for War 
would not deny that these were questions 
deserving immediate attention—ques- 
tions that ought to be discussed during 
the present Session of Parliament; but 
if the House was precluded from bring- 
ing such forward in a regular manner, 
then they would be introduced at incon- 
venient times and in irregular ways, and 
in a manner not for the best interests of 
the country. When, on a Motion for a 
Vote of Thanks, the Previous Question 
was raised, no one could foretell how 
far the discussion would be carried on 
a Vote that ought to be an unanimous 
Vote of the House. He ventured to 
hope that the Prime Minister would take 
into consideration that these points he 
had mentioned were questions that ought 
to be discussed in the interests of the 
Army, but not on a Vote of Thanks. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, of all 
ways of relaxing the stringency of the 
Resolution, that proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Raikes) 
appeared to be the worst. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet opposite (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) spoke as if he could deter- 
mine what should be discussed on Tues- 
days if they were excepted ; whereas the 
fact was, that private Members, like the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, had no power 
of determining what should be dis- 
cussed if they obtained the Tuesday. 
All a private Member could do was to 
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take his chance at the ballot with 600 
other Members of the House. They had 
determined that a great effort should be 
made; and, by a great deviation from 
usage, they had called upon Members, 
at great sacrifice, to meet the Govern- 
ment for a great purpose. Were they 
then to renew what was one of the most 
farcical of the proceedings of the House 
—namely, the system by which the 
House met at 4 o’clock, and after two or 
three hours of work before dinner, nine 
times out of ten was ‘‘counted out?” 
He hardly thought, in view of those 
facts, the right hon. Gentleman would 
persevere with the Amendment. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
history of Parliamentary Procedure 
showed that, compared with the for- 
mer arrangement, the Government had 
gained one day in the week, which they 
had taken away from private Members. 
Formerly Thursday was a private Mem- 
ber’s night, and though Supply used 
not to be set down for Friday, yet the 
Motion for the Adjournment till Mon- 
day, which was then necessary to pre- 
vent the House from sitting on Satur- 
day, gave the same opportunity to Mem- 
bers for the miscellaneous discussion of 
all questions as the present Motion for 
Supply. Lord Palmerston introduced 
the present system, and thereby gained 
aday. Therefore, so benefited as they 
were, Ministers had no cause to com- 

lain. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would re- 
mind the House that, when a “count 
out” had occurred on a Tuesday, it had 
generally happened after an unusually 
late Sitting the previous night. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 96; Noes 
46: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 342.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
47: Majority 51.—(Div. List, No. 343.) 
Ordered, That the Consideration of the New 
Rules of Procedure have precedence of all Or- 


ders of the Day and Notices of Motions on every 
day for which they may be set down. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the time had 
arrived when, in fulfilment of his en- 
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gagement to the House, he ought to 
move that this House do now adjourn. 
He would move accordingly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BROADHURST, rising, said, he 
opposed the adjournment. [ ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’} 
He wished to move that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the Chair, in order that the Bill 
which stood next on the Orders of the 
Day—the Payment of Wages in Public- 
Houses Prohibition Bill—might be con- 
sidered. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion before 


the House is, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn.” 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
understood that the object of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), in 
opposing the adjournment of the House, 
was that the Bill which stood next on 
the Orders of the Day might be pro- 
ceeded with. He did not know whe- 
ther the Government proposed to stop 
that Bill, which was a very important 
one. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would point 
out that the Prime Minister distinctly 
stated last August that the Government 
would not encourage any private Mem- 
ber in pressing forward a Bill when the 
House re-assembled. He thought it was 
highly improper on the part of the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) or 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
to press Her Majesty’s Government to 
break the pledges which they had given 
to the House. That was not the way to 
carry any Bill, to attempt to force it 
against the wishes of the House and of 
the Prime Minister. If they intended 
to do that, he should oppose them in 
every possible way. He hoped, how- 
ever, that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would agree to the Motion of their 
Leader, and not raise a wrangle on the 
Question of Adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at Nine o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 25th October, 1882. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.) 


COMMUNICATION TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following com- 
munication from the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Lawson, which reached him too 
late to admit of his reporting it to the 
House during yesterday’s sitting :— 


Oxford, 
Octr. 24, 1882. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that on 
Saturday, September 30th, I ordered that, upon 
payment of the fine of £500, Mr. Gray, M.P. 
who had been committed by me for contempt of 
Court, should be discharged, and he was dis- 
charged accordingly on that day. 

(Signed) 
To the Rt. Hon. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Mr. SEXTON wished to ask the 
Prime Minister how soon he would be in 
a position to announce to the House the 
names of the Members of the Select 
Committee which was to inquire into 
Mr. Gray’s imprisonment ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN desired to 
know whether, when the Committee 
made their Report to the House, there 
would be an opportunity of discussing 
the conduct of Mr. Justice Lawson? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the letter that has been read by you, Sir, 
I think it right that I should move that 
it be referred to the Select Committee of 
whose appointment I gave Notice yes- 
terday. As to the Question of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Sexton), on the 
last occasion of a Committee of this 
kind, I think there was an interval of 
six or seven days before its actual ap- 
pointment. But my noble Friend (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor) is giving his atten- 
tion to the matter, and he will lose no 
time in constructing a list which I hope 
will be acceptable to the House. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), I think 
that although, undoubtedly, the subject 
is an important one, it is not a matter on 
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which I can give any specific answer at 
the present moment as one to be treated 
by way of exception, and that it had 
better be allowed to stand over for some 
time, until we see what progress we 
make with the Business in hand, and the 
House has an opportunity of consider- 
ing whether any, and, if so, what sub- 
jects may be discussed before the Session 
terminates. I now move that the letter 
read from the Chair be referred to the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
imprisonment of Mr. Gray. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the said Communication be referred 
to the Select Committee to which the letter of 
the 16th August 1882, from the Right Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice Lawson to Mr. Speaker, 
was referred.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oo 0 


EGYPT—REPORTED MURDER OF PRO- 
FESSOR PALMER, CAPTAIN GILL, 
LIEUTENANT CHARRINGTON, AND 
OTHERS. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to ask 
the Government two Questions regarding 
Egypt which were not of a_ political 
character, and which probably could be 
answered without Notice. He wished 
to know whether the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs could give the 
House any information as to the action 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
for the discovery of Professor Palmer, 
Captain Gill, and Lieutenant Char- 
rington, and as to the position in which 
these unfortunate gentlemen had been 
placed? He desired also to know 
whether the Government were aware of 
the treatment to which prisoners were 
subjected in Egyptian priscus? It 
was alleged that something like 3,000 
prisoners were subjected to very harsh 
treatment, and even to torture; and 
in a telegram published this morn- 
ing in The Daily News, a Cairo Corre- 
spondent states that— , 

‘*Two Members of the National Chamber 
accused of having furnished Arabi with volun- 
tary contributions are now chained together in 
an underground dungeon which has only been 
opened thrice in the last fifteen days. The con- 
dition of the prisoners and of the den is foul 
beyond description. There are scores of such 
instances, illustrative of the cowardly and 
ferocious character of the attempts to crush the 
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National movement, which was genuine so far 
as it went, by the rotten Government whose ex- 
istence would not be worth an hour’s purchase 
if the English Army were withdrawn.’ 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
have alreadyreceived private Notice from 
my hon. Friends the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) and the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
with regard to Questions of the same 
kind for to-morrow, and I think it will 
be better that I should leave them all 
until to-morrow, when I will be able to 
answer them more fully than I can 
now. As to the first matter referred to, 
it is receiving great attention from the 
Government. 


HIGHWAYS—DISTURNPIKED ROADS— 
THE GRANT IN AID. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH gave Notice 
that to-morrow he would ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he would layjupon the Table of 
the House any Papers showing the mode 
in which the grant for turnpike roads 
would be distributed ? . 

Mr. DODSON: A Paper was laid on 
the Table before the Recess. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that he 
proposed to ask something much more 
specific than that. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Prime Minister, If he could state what 
position the Vote of Thanks to the 
troops who were engaged in the recent 
operations in Egypt would take, in view 
of the fact that the Rules of Procedure 
were to take precedence of other Busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have asked 
the authorities of the House whether it 
will be necessary to introduce the Vote 
of Thanks as an exception to the Motion 
made last night. I am informed that 
there will be no such necessity, as by 
the usage of Parliament it is distinctly 
understood that Votes of Thanks on 
occasions of this kind are special matters 
which are taken in the same manner, 
although they are not of the same cha- 
racter, as questions of Privilege. No 
exception, therefore, need be made in 
order to insure our being able to take 
the Vote of Thanks to-morrow. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman state now, or later, 
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whether there are any other matters 
which in the same way may be exempted 
from the operation of the Resolution 
passed yesterday giving precedence to 
the Rules of Procedure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord, 
as I understand him, does not ask me to 
lay down an exhaustive law of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure upon this subject. 
His desire is to know whether the Govern- 
ment have any Motion in contemplation 
which would escape from the effect of 
the Resolution of yesterday. The Go- 
vernment have nothing of the kind in 
contemplation. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— mo 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE.—RESOLUTIONS. 


[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | [SEVENTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Feb- 
ruary |, 

“That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, during any Debate, to be the evident 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, that 
the Question be now put, he may so inform the 
House or the Committee; and, if a Motion be 
made ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put 
such Question; and, if the same be decided in 
the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith : Provided that the Ques- 
tion shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
Division be taken, unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or unless it shall appear to have been 
opposed by less than forty Members and sup- 
ported by more than one hundred Members.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, in 
rising to move, as an Amendment, in 
lines 1 and 2, to leave out the words 
‘* or to the Chairman of a Committee of 
the whole House,” said, he hoped that 
in moving this Amendment it would not 
be understood as implying vas tev de- 
rogatory to the right hon. Gentleman 
who then occupied the Chair, as he 
merely brought forward this Amend- 
ment on public grounds. Nor had he 
wished, when he called attention to the 
right hon. Gentleman having voted in a 
Division on a Bill while presiding in the 
Chair, to do anything but to mark the 


[Seventh Night. ] 
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incongruity of the position in which 
the Chairman of Committees would be 
placed when he presided over the dis- 
cussion of a Bill in which he was him- 
self personally interested, and to prevent 
the Chairman from being exposed to any 
suspicion of partizanship. There had 
been for many years an increasing desire 
to pay respect to the authority of the 
Chair. Of late there had been no 
contest for the Office of Speaker. In 
the days when contests for the Office 
were the rule the decision of the Speaker 
had on more than one occasion been 
challenged and overborne by the House. 
The last instance occurred during the 
early years of the Speakership of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre; but there had been no 
such occurrence since the time when the 
Speaker was first elected by the general 
consent of the House for qualities recog- 
nized generally by the House. In for- 
mer times Speakers occasionally per- 
formed acts which called forth remon- 
strance. In a work written by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, full both of literary 
interest and political knowledge, they 
read that Sir Fletcher Norton gave 
offence in a debate on the Royal Mar- 
riages Bill. The writer said of hin— 


‘*In the dearth of oratorical courage which 
seemed to endanger the Bill, Mr. Speaker 
Norton was induced to descend into the lists; 
but he was no sooner back beneath his canopy 
than he found himself pelted with sarcasms.”’ 


The move a Speaker was a partizan the 
less was the authority which he pos- 
sessed. The more impartial the Speaker, 
the more was he respected, and the more 
was the House inclined to accept his de- 
cisions. The Speaker might be placed 
in a very anomalous position by being 
made the initiator of the cléture. His- 
tory told them that in the days of Mr. 
Speaker Lenthall or Finch the oceupant 
of the Chair was an instrument of the 
Court. They all knew how the Speaker 
interrupted Sir John Elliot, saying that 
he had received a command to interrupt 
anyone intending to throw aspersions on 
the Ministers of State. In these days 
such conduct would be impossible, but 
hereafter might not Speakers be chosen 
who should resemble the Speakers of 
the past? If a partizan Speaker were 
elected, how could they prevent collusion 
between him and the Government of the 
day? No future Speaker would act like 
the Speaker of Charles I., and desire a 
Member addressing the House to stop; 
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but, in collusion with the Ministers, he 
might accept their cries of impatience as 
the evident sense of the House, and then 
intervene between the House and the 
Member about to impugn the Ministers. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that the 
introduction of the Speaker’s name into 
the Resolution was; likely to damage the 
high position which he held. It should 
be remembered that high position and 
character did not always preserve exalted 
functionaries from imputation. There 
was not a Member of the House who 
did not know that imputations had, 
rightly or wrongly, been levelled against 
Judges with regard to the trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions. The objections to a trial 
of an Election Petition by only one 
Judge had been recognized by the 
House, which a few years ago passed an 
Act makiug it necessary that two Judges 
should sit together to try an Election 
Petition. With regard to the relative 
position of the Speaker and that of the 
Chairman of Committees, the House had 
already established a very great differ- 
exce. In that book of which they had all 
heard, but the authority of which had 
been a little shaken by the proceedings 
of last night—namely, the work of Sir 
Erskine May, it was stated that there 
was a distinct difference between the 
powers of the Chairman in Committee 
and the powers of the Speaker in the 
Chair. When a sudden disorder arose, 
the Speaker, without any Motion, was 
enabled to resume his place in the Chair 
and to quell disorder that had arisen in 
Committee; and when there was a 
count he had to come and verify the 
number. Therefore, it was perfectly plain 
that the Chairman of Committees of 
Ways and Means had not yet been 
recognized by the House as the actual 
substitute of the Speaker. When sub- 
jects were argued before the Speaker, 
all the questions that were dealt with 
were questions of principle; details were 
matter of accident. The Speaker had 
precedents to go upon for the length of 
a debate. When measures had occu- 
pied a certain length of time, the Speaker 
was able to say when the limit ought not 
to be exceeded. But by what precedents 
could the Chairman of Ways and Means 
decide? Details, which with the Speaker 
were matters of accident, were the prin- 
cipal part of the discussion in Committee. 
There were more than 1,000 Amend- 


ments on the Land Bill. Suppose the 
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Chairman of Committees, with the best 
will in the world, had to declare closure 
on all those 1,000 Amendments, and not 
only on them, but on every Motion to 
report Progress, by what criterion was 
he to decide that the time had arrived 
for him to make use of his powers? 
Would not his declaring closure on many 
of those matters produce the very Ob- 
struction that the House was trying to 
avoid? There was a great difference 
between the position occupied by the 
Speaker and that occupied by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. The Speaker 
was surrounded by every guarantee of 
neutrality. He was invested, not only 
with the Office of Speaker, but with 
other offices of very great importance— 
such as Trustee of the British Museum, 
Controller of the National Debt, and 
member of very important Boards; and, 
altogether, his position was perfectly 
different from that of a mere Member 
of the House, At one time the Speaker 
could not be replaced ; and in order to 
replace the Speaker it was necessary to 
bring in a new Bill, and before that Bill 
could be brought in, it was necessary 
to obtain the assent of the Sovereign. 
When the time came for the retirement 
of the Speaker from his Office, he was 
rewarded with the highest dignities by 
the Crown. Means were given to him 
to support his new dignity. But what 
was the case with regard to the Office 
of Chairman of Committees? He re- 
mained in the ranks of combatant poli- 
ticians. There were now two ex-Chair- 
men in the House—one his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes), another now a Member of the 
Cabinet (Mr. Dodson). A Chairman of 
Committees might, perhaps, be proceeded 
against for bribery; he might make 
speeches in the House; he might look 
to the Government for a reward, or he 
might accept the Chiltern Hundreds. 
He presumed that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now acted as Chairman of 
Committees received the usual Govern- 
ment Whips, and that he was an enthu- 
siastic Member of the meetings in 
Downing Street to decide whether cléture 
was to be adopted or not; and he would 
not wonder even if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should vote on this very Motion, 
which conferred upon him these large 
powers. He spoke on Bills, he divided 
on Bills, and sometimes his name was 
on the back of Bills; and he observed 
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that when the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman was on the back of a Bill, it 
was usually in company with that of a 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government. 
When the Speaker was in the Chair he 
was removed from the whispers of the 
Front Benches; but the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was within ear-shot of 
any hint which might be given to him 
by the Government, who were, practi- 
cally, his Colleagues. He hoped that 
these powers would not be given to the 
Speaker ; but, if they were, his position 
formed no analogy for giving them to 
the Chairman of Committees. He (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) did not think that 
the House should confer upon one of its 
Members, who was really in no much 
greater position than anybody else, 
powers so extensive, and which he 
might use to the detriment of freedom 
of debate. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In lines 1 and 2, to leave out the words ‘‘ or 
to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House.”’—(Sir Henry Drummond Wolf,.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or to the Chairman of’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the principal 
part of the speech of the hon. Member 
was occupied by matters to which this 
Amendment has no reference whatever. 
He discussed at great length, with many 
unquestionable, and perhaps few ques- 
tionable, propositions the position of the 
Speaker of the House, and with respect 
to which there is no matter at present 
before us, and I will part from that 
portion of the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman with this single observation— 
that while it is quite true that a Mem- 
ber of Parliament does not, by becoming 
Chairman of Ways and Means, forfeit 
his title to serve his country in other 
ways than in his political Office, that is 
also true, which the hon. Gentleman 
seems to have forgotten, of the Speaker 
of this House. A very distinguished 
man, one of the most distinguished men 
who attained to the high Office —I mean 
Mr. Grenville, afterwards Lord Grenville, 
and Mr. Addington, afterwards Lord 
Sidmouth—in one instance became Se- 
cretary of State, and in the other case 
became first Prime Minister, and after- 
wards Secretary of State. 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: But 
not an inferior officer depending on the 
Government of the day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
A Secretaryship of State depends on the 
Government of the day just as much as 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury. But, 
Sir, there was one portion of the re- 
marks which occurred in the relevant 
portion of the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman—in the part of the speech which 
had reference to the subject-matter of 
the Motion—in which, undoubtedly, he 
raised a question of great importance. 
The question of the position of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in this 
House is a question of great importance, 
and perhaps I had better remind the 
House that we have nothing now to do 
with it—at least, I wish to separate that 
important part of the question touched 
upon by the hon. Member—namely, 
what provision ought to be made with 
respect to those Gentlemen who, not 
holding the responsible Office of Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, are occasion- 
ally put into the Chair. That question 
has been raised during the present Ses- 
sion in a cursory manner ; but it is a very 
important question, and it has become 
of additional importance since the very 
large extension which has been given to 
the Office of Chairman of Ways and 
Means, because within my own recol- 
lection, and within the recollection of 
other Members, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means had a responsibility merely 
limited, I think, to the title which he 
bore, and was not expected to take the 
Chair upon all Bills passing through this 
House. Undoubtedly, the Government 
are of opinion that it is desirable that a 
more strict rule should be laid down 
than now exists with regard to the ap- 
pointment of persons to take the Chair 
when the Chairman of Committees of 
Ways and Means, from any cause, is 
not able to take the Chair; and we are 
under the impression that it will be pos- 
sible, by a simple regulation enough, to 
provide for that part of thecase. But 
the hon. Gentleman has argued the case 
particularly with regard to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and so I will argue it. It is un- 
doubtedly, I think, a very serious ques- 
tion whether the Chairman of Ways and 
Means is to be invested with the powers 
that he now aay ia the same 
powers—I believe I am correct in say- 





ing—the same ordinary powers as the 
Speaker of the House, subject to those 
appeals to which he is now subject. I 
am not now dealing with the question 
whether there should be any appeal in 
this matter; the question is, whether 
the Chairman of Ways and Means is to 
be deprived of the power appertaining 
to the regulation of debate, which power 
the House, it is assumed for the moment 
by the hon. Gentleman, is about to have 
constituted for its ordinary Procedure. 
Now, with regard to some depreciatory 
remarks which the hon. Member has 
offered with regard to the position of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, he 
has quoted, for instance, the fact that the 
name of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means appears cn the backs of Bills in 
concert with those Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as an imputation 
that a certain element of partizanship 
enters into his character, and that con- 
sequently he should not be intrusted 
with the exercise of powers of a difficult 
and delicate character. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has either forgotten or does not 
happen to be aware that the appear- 
ance of the name of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means on the backs of Bills 
is a matter of pure form ordered by the 
House, and has nothing whatever to do 
with his inclination or with his supposed 
partizanship. His name appears on the 
back of Bills, I believe, in cases where 
there is a preliminary Committee, and 
there is an order for that Bill to be in- 
troduced ; in which case he, as Chairman 
of the Committee, is technically sup- 
posed, and formally supposed, to be the 
person presenting the Bill, though in 
reality he has nothing to do with it, and 
though it sometimes happens that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means is of the 
Party opposed to the Government pro- 
posal. Now, Sir, the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman involves this important pro- 
position—thet upon those occasions it is 
desirable to depart from the established 
general rule of the House which gives 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means 
the same powers, speaking generally 
and subject to appeal, to be exercised in | 
the conduct of debate as the Speaker of 
the House in the debates of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman says with perfect 
truth that the Chairman of Ways and 
Means is a person who has less dignity 
than the Speaker, and who is not only 
of less dignity, but who is not so com- 
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pletely detached from Party action in 
this House as the Speaker. I think the 
hon. Gentleman is quite right in the 
reference he has made to the vote given 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
on @ Bill in the present Session of Par- 
liament—a vote given in Committee on 
the Bill, I think it was, while he him- 
self was presiding in that Committee. 
Well, Sir, I rather believe that that 
vote, if I remember rightly, was due to 
the purely accidental circumstance of his 
happening to be out of the Chair and 
happening to be inclosed in the Lobby 
without being aware of it. Therefore, 
if that be so, that is a subject which had 
better not be introduced into this de- 
bate; but, at the same time, I am by no 
means prepared to allow it to be tacitly 
assumed that the Chairman of Ways 
and Means forfeits the right to vote by 
sitting in the Chair; and for this rea- 
son, that the Speaker undoubtedly does 
not forfeit his right to vote. We have 
heard the Speaker of this House as- 
sert from the Chair his right to vote 
if he thought fit in respect to his opi- 
nion, and not merely in respect to the 
form of the House when he came to 
give a casting vote; and I have known 
a case—I remember a case early 
in my own day—when the Speaker of 
that day, Mr. Manners Sutton, after- 
wards Lord Canterbury, voted in Com- 
mittee ona Bill; and so, coming down 
later, it was also done by Mr. Denison 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. I recollect a 
speech made by Mr. Manners Sutton, in 
which he distinctly asserted his right to 
vote in Committee—whether he did vote 
or not I am not certain—but he certainly 
expressed his right to vote. However, 
this is a case which we ought not to take 
into our view at the present moment. 
It is enough to consider the general pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman, which I 
admit—namely, that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means is a person of less 
authority than the Speaker ; and, there- 
fore, he is a person not so widely re- 
moved from Party action as the Speaker. 
But now let us consider who is the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. In the first 
place, he has always been, as I have 
said, endowed with powers in Committee 
—certain powers in Committee substan- 
tially corresponding to those of the 
Speaker in the Chair; and the House 
has, by a recent most important arrange- 
ment, given its opinion upon the general 
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character of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in a sense directly opposite to 
that which the hon. Gentleman has now 
set before us, and I wish to point out to 
the House what would be the effect of 
adopting the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman says that 
upon the ground of presumed unfitness 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, when 
he sits in the Chair of the Committee, 
shall not be authorized to exercise the 
power which is proposed to be consti- 
tuted by the present Resolution. Well, 
Sir, supposing the House adopted the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman on account 
of this supposed unfitness, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means would be prevented 
from exercising this power when he was 
acting as Chairman of Ways and Means ; 
but when, in the event of the indisposi- 
tion of the Speaker, or from any other 
cause requiring the absence of the 
Speaker, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means took the Chair as Deputy 
Speaker, he would then in respect of 
his fitness be authorized to exercise that 
very power which on account of his un- 
fitness had been taken from him by the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman. That is 
what is proposed by the Amendment 
which is now before us—an Amendment 
which the Government cannot consent to 
support. Generally speaking, I adwit 
the question to be one of great delicacy, 
and of great difficulty, as well as of 
great importance; but let me point out 
this to the hon. Gentleman, that the ne- 
cessity for very stringent powers is even 
greater in Committee than in the House, 
because the debates are less formal, and 
because there is a rapid succession of 
speeches, and a sharp competition to 
speakers; and if the House adopt the 
principle of giving less power to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in Com- 
mittee than is now enjoyed for that pur- 
pose and exercised by the Speaker in the 
Chair, I am afraid the House will really 
suffer in consequence. It is quite true 
the Chairman is a person of less autho- 
rity than the Speaker; but I presume, 
and I believe it will be found to be the 
fact, ifthe Chairman is of less authority 
than the Speaker, that that will exclude 
the Chairman from laying any undue 
stress upon the weight of his Office, and 
make him aware that his judgments will 
not be accepted with the same implicit 
reliance as those of the Speaker, and 
consequently, asa general rule, will pro- 
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duce a proportionate carefulness in the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in not 
straining his authority, which might 
break down in his hands, and which, if 
it did break down, would do so to his 
own discredit as well as to the discredit 
and inconvenience of the House. This 
subject is hardly to be discussed now in 
a satisfactory manner, because I think 
that if the position of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in relation to the Chair 
of the House is to be altered, it ought to 
be altered upon a comprehensive consi- 
deration of the whole question, and of 
allthe powers which he possesses, and 
that whatever is done it would be most 
unsatisfactory to take away from him, 
as Chairman of Ways and Means, on 
account of supposed unfitness, a power 
which, as Deputy Speaker, he might in 
the very same evening be called upon 
to exercise. I am convinced that it is 
desirable and necessary, and for the 
advantage of the House itself—which is 
the whole matter here—that we ought 
to contemplate that for the purpose of 
immediate action, whatever provisions of 
appeal you may think are proper, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means requires 
to be armed with all the powers belong- 
ing to the Speaker for the maintenance 
of Order, which is yet more difficult and 
yet more necessary in Committee than 
in the House; and, therefore, I must 
object to the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the Prime Minister, in the concluding 
portion of his observations, had taken 
exception to the time and mode in which 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had introduced 
this question to the notice of the House ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had not 
pointed out any other time or mode in 
which it would have been open to the 
hon. Member to raise the point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed that he 
. had not taken those objections to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
he did not make those observations, he 
had nothing more to say on the point. 
It seemed to him that every step they 
were taking in what he might call the 
high revolutionary policy of the Govern- 
ment, showed the difficulty, the delicacy, 
and the danger of the course which the 
Government invited and persuaded the 
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House to pursue. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself now seemed to argue 
that because these enormous powers were 
to be conferred on the Speaker, there- 
fore, of necessity, they must be conferred 
on the Chairman of Committees of the 
Whole House. Butit appeared that the 
right hon. Gentleman was not satisfied 
with the Resolution as it stood, for he 
had told the House, in rather mysterious 
language, it was true, that further Re- 
gulations might have to be prepared 
regulating the appointment of a tempo- 
rary Chairman 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said nothing 
about a Resolution for the guidance of 
the temporary Chairman, but of a plan 
to be submitted to the House for the 
appointment of these temporary Chair- 
men. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Then, was 
that plan to be submitted as part of the 
present scheme, or in an ensuing Session 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has no con- 
nection with this scheme. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: If so, why 
had the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
the subject? Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman was not going to set the 
first example of Obstruction by intro- 
ducing totally irrelevant matter? He 
(Lord John Manners) was giving the 
right hon. Gentleman credit for address- 
ing himself to the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth; but it 
seemed he was in error. It was difficult 
to argue with the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Cheers from the Ministerial Benches. ] 
Yes ; he (Lord John Manners) was not 
ashamed to confess that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances he should feel great difficulty 
in contending in argument against the 
extraordinary ability and magnificent 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but that difficulty was increased on the 
present occasion by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rising in his place and making 
depreciatory comments upon his own 
speech. The Prime Minister took ex- 
ception to the fact that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth, in the eatlier part 
of his speech, made some reference to 
the position which the Speaker would in 
future occupy ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman complained that that was not 
germane to the matter in hand. But 
his hon. Friend was merely illustrating 
his argument, and that was evidently 
the view of the Speaker, who, if the 
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matter had been irrelevant, would have 
interposed. What the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth urged was that if these 
difficulties would be felt in the case of 
the Speaker, how much more would they 
be felt if those powers were granted to 
the Chairman, who was not so safe- 
guarded as the superior officer. The 
right hon. Gentleman had adverted to 
the possibility of the inconveniences 
which would arise by the Speaker ex- 
ercising his right of voting. On past 
occasions in the history of this country 
the Speaker had not been so safe- 
guarded from political considerations as 
at present; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had pointed out, in language that 
was rather suspicious, that the Speaker 
had not always abstained from taking 
part in political questions; and he in- 
stanced the case of the Speaker (Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton), adistinguished 
relative of his (Lord John Manners). 
But it was well known that in that case, 
notwithstanding the anxiety of the Go- 
vernment of the day to secure his valu- 
able and experienced services in the 
Chair, they were obliged to forego them 
in consequence of his being suspected 
of taking part in political affairs. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was the Go- 
vernment who proposed him. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Then who 
rejected him ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: But by 
whose guidance? The case was as his- 
torically well known as could be. There 
was no doubt that in those days the 
Speakers of the House did exercise a 
far greater political influence than had 
been the habit in more recent times. 
But were they to‘look forward to a recur- 
rence of what the right hon. Gentleman 
would probably call those good old 
practices? For the right hon. Gentle- 
man was vindicating the right of the 
Speaker to take part in political ques- 
tions. He now came to the last part of 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He said that if the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
were carried, they would be in this 
absurd position—that, under the new 
system, if the Speaker were incapaci- 
tated by temporary illness, and his place 
were taken by the Chairman of Ways 
and Means as Deputy Speaker, the result 
would be that the very man who was 
unable to wield those gigantic powers 





as Chairman would be able to exercise 
them when elevated to the Speaker’s 
Chair. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had missed the point of his hon. Friend’s 
argument. His hon. Friend had care- 
fully pointed out that the circumstances 
that surrounded the Speaker’s Chair 
would separate the Chairman, sitting 
as Deputy Speaker, from the Rules that 
guided him as Chairman of Ways and 
Means. His hon. Friend’s objection to 
the Resolution as it stood rested, not 
on the personal or accidental, but on the 
official and moral differences between 
the two positions, and that when the 
Chairman became Speaker of the House 
for the time he was more guarded and 
less liable to temptation than he was 
when occupying his own position as 
Chairman of Committees. There was 
another point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed most anxious that some of 
the important functions of the House 
should be relegated to Grand Commit- 
tees, and that they should, practically, 
take the place’ of Committees of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said nothing 
on the subject. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was willing to admit that was so; but 
he could come to no other conclusion 
than that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was as he had stated. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
that I gather the purport of the speech 
of the noble Lord. Does he mean to 
ask whether it is our intention that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means shall be, 
by virtue of his Office, Chairman of the 
Grand Committees ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
was not his intention; but, as it had 
been suggested, he should be truly 
delighted to have an answer to it. His 
point was this—as he understood the 
scheme, its object was to confer on 
these Grand Committees all the fune- 
tions of the Committee of the Whole 
House. If the Grand Committees were 
to take the place of Select Committees, 
eadit questio; but he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman had any 
intention of that sort, but that it was 
his intention to vest in Grand Commit- 
tees the powers of Committees of the 
Whole House. Were the Government 
prepared to confer on the Chairmen of 
these Grand Committees the same powers 
as would be conferred on the Chairman 
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of Ways and Means? If so, it might 
happen that gigantic power might be 
conferred upon a person of whose im- 
partiality and capacity the House could 
form no opinion. If the right hon. 
Gentleman said he had no such inten- 
tion, and that the Chairmen of these 
Grand Committees were to have no higher 
power than that possessed by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means at the present 
moment, what became of the importance 
of the new system of Grand Committees 
as a means of expediting the Business 
of the House? Every one of the 60 Mem- 
bers of a Grand Committee would be 
left free to speak 40 times on every 
subject that was before them; and he 
failed to see in these circumstances where 
the alleviation of the labours of the 
House of Commons was to be found, or 
that any addition would be made to the 
convenience of the House or the dignity 
of its proceedings. On the whole, the 
arguments of the Prime Minister ought 
not to be allowed to prevail against the 
clear case which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) had made out. Without 
saying a single word in derogation of 
the qualities of any Gentleman who had 
hitherto filled the Office of Chairman of 
Ways and Means, or of its present occu- 
pant, and admitting that it was in the 
highest degree difficult and delicate to 
argue a question of this sort without 
seeming to over-sensitive minds to trench 
upon personal questions, he still hoped 
and believed the question might be 
thrashed out without giving needless 
offence to anyone ; and he was quite con- 
vinced that the House would do wisely 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was quite sure that the majority of the 
House would be opposed to the Amend- 
ment, because they were determined to 
find a remedy against Obstruction in 
Committee ; and it was clear that the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, as well as the speech of the 
noble Lord, left them without any such 
remedy. 

Mr. WARTON said, the last speaker 
forgot that part of the existing Proce- 
dure under which the Chairman reported 
to the Speaker the occurrence of Ob- 
struction in Committee of the Whole 
House. Why should not the power to 
be conferred upon the Chairman of 
Committees be used only by reference 
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to the Speaker? “In such an arrange- 
ment a key to a friendly settlement of 
the question might, perhaps, be found. 
Whoever the Chairman of Committees 
might be, he would be a political par- 
tizan, often appointed because his seat 
was safe. It was bad enough to have 
these new powers conferred upon the 
Speaker; but it would be ten times 
worse to confer them on the Chairman 
of Committees. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was not the 
fault of the supporters of the Amend- 
ment if the original Resolution did not 
provide a remedy for Obstruction in 
Committee. He did not believe that if 
the Rule were carried in its present 
form it would be an effective remedy, 
although it might give the Government 
power to close the mouths of the Opposi- 
tion. The observations of the Mover of 
the Amendment were conclusive, and 
they were not met by anything that had 
been said by the Prime Minister; on 
the contrary, his remarks strengthened 
the speech of the hon. Member. The 
general result of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that the most neces- 
sary and most frequent use of this 
formidable power was to be intrusted to 
a person who, on his own showing, was 
a person of less authority than the 
Speaker. That being the case, the 
House would do very well not to accept 
the Resolution proposed by the Govern- 
ment. ‘Two questions had been raised 
by his noble Friend (Lord John Manners) 
to which it was necessary that explicit 
and authoritative answers should be 
given. The position, up to that time, 
was incomplete, because they really did 
not know whether the power proposed 
to be intrusted to the Chairman of Ways 
and Means was also to be given to the 
Chairmen of the Grand Committees. 
The Prime Minister told them that the 
Government felt the difficulty connected 
with the temporary appointment of Gen- 
tlemen to the Office of Chairman, and 
that they had a plan which at some time 
they were prepared to divulge. It was 
absolutely necessary that the House 
should know what the plan was before 
deciding whether it was desirable that 
these powers should be intrusted to 
Chairmen of Committees. The pro- 
posals of the Government were incom- 
plete until their intentions on these two 

ints were made known ; and although 
he would not move the adjournment of 
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the debate in order to give the right 
hon. Gentleman the power of making a 
statement, he hoped some hon. Member 
would pursue that course in the event 
of no announcement being made. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not think that the demand made 
was a reasonable one, or that the argu- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite was 
well founded. If the noble Lord had 
taken the trouble to read the terms of 
the Resolution, he would have found an 
answer to his question, because the Re- 
solution was strictly limited to the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the Whole House. 
It was impossible that any statement 
could be more definite, and yet two 
speeches had been founded on a con- 
trary assumption. He ventured to say 
that was not the way to save the time of 
the House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
he had argued it both ways. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT main- 
tained that the noble Lord had said that 
the Resolution would give this power to 
the Chairmen of Grand Committees, and 
when the Prime Minister stated that it 
would do nothing of the kind, the noble 
Lord assumed an air of virtuous indig- 
nation, and said it was in the Paper. 
Now, it was not in the Paper, but the 
very reverse was there. The Govern- 
ment had said that they meant to give 
these powers only to the Chairman of 
Committees of the Whole House, and 
they meant what they had said. Then 
the noble Lord had said that the Stand- 
ing Committees were to be invested with 
all the powers of Committees of the 
Whole House. That, also, he had 
evolved out of his inner consciousness. 
It would be time enough when they 
came to these Standing Committees to 
discuss what should be their powers and 
those of theirChairmen. It was a mere 
waste of time to import a discussion on 
these points into the present debate. 
Another red herring had been drawn 
across the scent in introducing the ques- 
tion of the appointment of occasional 
Chairmen in the absence of the regular 
Chairman of Ways and Means. That 
had been mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and the Prime Minister had said 
that if there were any objection to the 
system of appointing occasional Chair- 
men of Committees of Ways and Means, 


that question might properly require 





time for systematic consideration. But 
that was entirely a bye-point, and had 
nothing whatever to do with this part of 
the discussion. Of course, it was in the 
power of the House to determine that 
such and such persons only should be 
Chairmen of Committees of the Whole 
House, as the law was in a somewhat 
imperfect and vague condition as to the 
substitution of other Gentlemen for the 
regular Chairman. But hon. Members 
might as well say they would not discuss 
the present question until they had re- 
viewed the collateral question of the 
position of Deputy Speakers. The ques- 
tion really was—‘‘ Do you mean to have 
the same power of controlling Obstruc- 
tion in Committee as you have in the 
Whole House?” Everyone would see 
that that was the substance of the mat- 
ter. Everybody would also see that if 
they dealt only with the House, and not 
with the Committee, they would have 
done nothing at all. When the House 
affirmed the cléture by the division which 
was taken in the earlier part of the Ses- 
sion, it intended to affirm the principle 
as much for Committee as for the House. 
That was perfectly notorious and clear, 
and it could not be got rid of by any 
side operations. The business of Ob- 
struction had been carried on much more 
successfully in Committee than in the 
House, and the whole arena of the cam- 
paign of Obstruction would, if the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth succeeded in 
his Resolution, be transferred to Com- 
mittee. As the most important Bills 
had necessarily a long life in Committee, 
it would be possible for those who de- 
sired to obstruct Business to carry on the 
science of Obstruction in Committee. 
Those who wished to stop this kind of 
thing would stop it in Committee, while 
those who liked this kind of thing would 
endeavour to prevent it being stopped in 
Committee. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
must congratulate the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon so strongly 
taking up the view he at present held, 
for there must have been some serious 
conversion in the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s mind on this subject. They 
had not always heard such language 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The late Government when in 
Office brought forward certain Motions 
in order to check Obstruction; but the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman then 
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a = Pane as many difficulties as he 
ssibly could. In 1879 his right hon. 

riend (Sir Stafford Northcote) pro- 
posed a very moderate and proper 
Resolution—namely, that the Govern- 
ment should have the power of going 
into Committee of Supply on Monday 
without any previous questions being 
raised. That was a very harmless pro- 
position. Indeed, the Prime Minister 
proposed yesterday that the Rule should 
be applied to Thursdays as well. Who 
was the great opponent of that plan 
when it was proposed by the late Go- 
vernment? Why, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, who said— 
‘‘You are attempting to check all due 
debates in the House of Commons;” 
and he told an amusing story of a friend 
of his who, after in vain attempting to 
dam up a Highland stream, which 
flooded his grounds, remarked—‘‘ There 
are only two things which I have not 
been able to conquer—namely, a High- 
land stream and a woman.” And the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to observe that there was one thing 
which you could not dam up, and that 
was the House of Commons. He now 
had to congratulate the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman on his sudden con- 
version. It was a common experience 
that perverts were very often more per- 
sistent in their new faith than those 
who were brought up in that faith, and 
he had no doubt that before these dis- 
cussions closed the House would have 
some still stronger speeches from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
argument of his noble Friend (Lord 
John Manners) about Grand Committees 
was as clear as possible. If, his noble 
Friend contended, this Rule were to 
apply to the Chairmen of Grand Com- 
mittees, hon. Members ought to know 
what a Grand Committee was to be and 
how it was to be appointed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman asserted 
that the Rules said nothing about the 
Chairmen of Grand Committees at 
present, and that it would be sufficient 
to discuss that question when they came 
to the subject of Standing Committees. 
He maintained, on the contrary, that 
they ought to have the information now. 
They ought to know whether there was 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to invest the Chairmen of these 
Standing Committees with anything like 
the authority which they now proposed 
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House. If this were the intention of 
the Government, this was thé time when 
they ought to be told of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House has 
been told there is no such intention. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would take one side of the argument first. 
He would take it now that it was not pro- 
posed that any powers of this kind were 
to be given to the Chairman of a Stand- 
ing Committee. Then came the other 
form of his noble Friend’s argument. 
His noble Friend said—‘‘ If you look at 
the composition of your Standing Com- 
mittees you will find that you are giving 
them, in respect to the Bills referred to 
them, all the powers which Committees 
of the Whole House at present exer- 
cise.” 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
where this was stated in the Resolu- 
tions ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Why, 
it was proposed— 

“ That all Bills comprised in each of the said 
classes shall be Committed to one of the said 
Standing Committees, unless the House shall 
otherwise order, and, when reported to the 
House, shall be proceeded with as if they had 


been reported from a Committee of the whole 
House.” 


His hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) had pressed 
upon the Government a point upon 
which they were perfectly entitled to in- 
sist before going to a division. The 
Home Secretary had spoken of some- 
one’s having drawn a red herring across 
the path, which the Government would 
not follow. But if anyone had drawn 
a red herring across the path it had been 
the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made this admission. 
He admitted that the position of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was very 
different from that of the Speaker in the 
Chair—first, because the Chairman had 
not the same authority as the Speaker— 
not having been elected in the same way, 
and not possessing the confidence of the 
House to the same extent. Secondly, 
because the position of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means threw him and kept him 
in active political life to a much greater 
extent than the Speaker. Those were 
important admissions on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s part; they were, no doubt, 
too obvious to be denied; but having 
been made, they made it absolutely ne- 
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cessary that the fullest and fairest dis- 
cussion should take place before the 
House intrusted such large powers to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. But 
the Prime Minister went on to say there 
could be no doubt of the wisdom of 
giving such powers, because they could 
be accompanied by an appeal to the 
Speaker. But the argument showed 
clearly that there was some doubt in the 
Prime Minister’s mind as to the propriety 
of intrusting such large powers to a man 
who was in a position so totally different 
from that of the Speaker. But the right 
hon. Gentleman then went on to use an 
extraordinary argument. Granting that 
the Chairman did not possess the high 
authority of the Speaker—that he was 
more actively engaged than the Speaker 
in political life; that the method of his 
election rendered him more open to sus- 
picion, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Chairman might still be in- 
trusted with those large powers, because 
he would be all the more careful in exer- 
cising them, as the less the authority 
given to a man the more likely he was 
to decide wrongly. That was a strange 
kind of argument, for it amounted to 
this—the weaker the man and the less 
the authority, the more careful he would 
be, and therefore he might be intrusted 
with these great powers. Then his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
had raised another question. The Prime 
Minister had said that at some future 
time he would lay before the House 
some proposition in respect to the ap- 
pointment of those Chairmen who would 
sit on days when the Chairman of Ways 
and Means could not be present. Now, 
he would like to know what that propo- 
sition was before voting on the question. 
The House knew the Speaker, and knew 
the Chairman of Ways and Means; but 
they knew nothing of the man who might 
take the place of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means on those occasions. They 
were entitled to know how such a Chair- 
man was to be elected, and what were 
the guarantees that he might be safely 
charged with these important functions 
before going to the vote. It would 
be well for the Government to know at 
that early moment that hon. Members at 
least on the Opposition side were quite 
determined to have that information be- 
fore they could vote on the proposition 
to give such enormous powers to an un- 
known Member of that House, 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he had been glad to listen to the 
remarks of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) who had just sat 
down, because he had clearly shown 
that whatever the Government might 
think, or whatever they might say, the 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench 
were determined to know the exact 
nature of the Rules that were to be 
placed before the House for the guid- 
ance of the Chairman of a Grand Com- 
mittee before going to a division. It 
was idle for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to say 
that a red herring had been drawn 
across the path of the House. If a red 
herring had been drawn across their 
path, it was the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself and the Prime Mi- 
nister who had performed that piece of 
strategy, because the Home Secretary 
had got up and repeated what had been 
said by the Prime Minister—namely, 
that some Rules were absolutely neces- 
sary to be drawn up for regulating the 
action of those who were to take the 
Chair on certain occasions, when the 
proposed Grand Committees were to dis- 
charge the functions that would be im- 
posed upon them under the New Rules, 
so that the House should have some 
guarantee that those Gentlemen were 
fit and proper persons to occupy such a 
position. This was, in his opinion, one 
reason why the House ought not to 
allow this question to be passed without 
obtaining some definite proposal on the 
subject; but the main question for the 
House to consider was this—and he 
would admit to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that it was an unpleasant one to 
deal with, because in all such matters 
personal considerations were sure to be 
brought more or less to the front. He 
would at once say that while entertain- 
ing the highest respect for the right 
hon. Gentleman who occupied the posi- 
tion of Speaker, yet when it came to 
the question of the appointment of 
Chairman of Ways and Means there 
was hardly a Member of the House— 
and it certainly was heard with great 
frequency from the Liberal side—who 
when outside that House was not in the 
habit of making remarks on the way in 
which the Business of the Committees 
of the House was conducted by the diffe- 
rent occupants of the Chairman’s seat, 
the comments not being made as between 
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them and the Speaker, but as between 
the Gentlemen who happened to fulfil 
the functions of Chairmen of Ways and 
Means. If they were about to put into 
the hands of a man who was selected as 
the Chairman of Ways and Means the 
powers proposed to be conferred on the 
Speaker, they must remember that the 
mode in which the selection was com- 
monly made was most faulty. The House 
at present had only a nominal voice in 
the selection of the Chairman; but if 
it was intended to arm him with all the 
authority of the Speaker, the House 
ought to exercise as much control over 
his appointment as it did in the case of 
the Speaker. How, he asked, was the 
selection generally made? The Prime 
Minister rose and intimated that Mr. 
So-and-so would take the Chair, and 
this being seconded by another occupant 
of the Treasury Bench, the Chairman 
was in the Chair before a remark could 
be made by anyone else. [Mr. Guap- 
STONE dissented.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister shook his 
head; but he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
appealed to the House to say whether 
this was not what it saw over and over 
again? Without going further into the 
question, he would appeal to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary whether the selections of the 
Prime Minister had always been the 
best that could be for the interests and 
dignity of the House? He was sorry 
to be obliged to go into questions of 
this kind; but they were questions the 
House was obliged to meet, and he 
ventured to say that there was not 
in that House a more important posi- 
tion, next to that of the Speaker, than 
that of Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Yet, as things were, the Office was given 
to a supporter of the Government for 
whom it was necessary to provide, and 
who was not thought quite good enough 
for the Cabinet [‘*No, no!’’] If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were satisfied that 
this was not the fact, let them get up 
and say so. Butthe truth was that every- 
one in that House knew what had hap- 
pened in regard to these appointments, 
and what had been the consequences. 
This being so, he wished to ask the 
House whether it was not constantly the 
case that in Committee on important 
questions, when hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House rose to ex- 
press their views, they were howled down 
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by the large numbers of Gentlemen 
sitting on the Ministerial side? When, 
however, men below the Gangway, who 
would brook no control, or who cared 
nothing for the Regulations of the House, 
and were determined to have their say, 
got up and insisted on being heard, in 
that case the large majority of the House 
bowed to those men, simply because they 
exhibited their full intention to assert 
their will and independence, and allowed 
them to proceed without saying one word 
against them. He would put it to the 
Conservative Party, whether it was not 
the fact that when the Party opposite 
had the power, they did howl down Con- 
servative speakers and prevent questions 
in which they were interested being pro- 
erly discussed? He would give the 
Beare an instance of this. On the first 
day of the discussion of the Arrears Bill 
it would be remembered that when the 
discussion had got into a state in which 
it was not quite so quick and lively as it 
might have been, the Prime Minister got 
up and said he was quite certain there 
had been sufficient discussion, and he 
was surprised that any adjournment 
could be required in regard to such a 
Bill as that, which, however, in his (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot’s) opinion, was one - 
of the most important Bills that had ever 
been introduced into that House. Well, 
if a Bill of such a character was to be 
treated in such a way, how was the Op- 
position likely to be treated when the 
House had before it a measure for County 
Government, or the Bill for lowering the 
County Franchise, in which the Conser- 
vative Party was especially interested ? 
Why, they would not be allowed to say 
what they wished to say. When the 
Government needed the support of the 
Conservative Party that support was un- 
grudgingly given. When, therefore, 
those great changes were being brought 
forward there ought to be ample oppor- 
tunity of free speech and discussion, and 
the absence of such opportunities was a 
state of things which that House ought 
not to tolerate. Under these circum- 
stances, and because he objected to be 
placed in such a position, he should give 
his vote in favour of the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). 
Mr. DODSON said, that the demon- 
strations which attended some of the 
sentences of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
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ber who had just sat down showed, at 
all events, that if, unfortunately, the 
carrying on of the debates in the House 
should ever be reduced to a question of 
howling down, the exercise of that power 
would not be confined to the Ministerial 
side of the House, but that there was 
a corresponding power on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. The hon. and 
gallant Member_had spoken of the man- 
ner in which the Chairman of Commit- 
tees was selected, as if he was simply 
nominated by the Prime Minister; but 
the Chairman of Ways and Means was 
just as much an elected Officer of the 
House as the Speaker. The election of 
a Chairman of Ways and Means might 
be contested absolutely and entirely 
in the same way as the election of a 
Speaker; and, like the Speaker, he 
was elected for the duration of a Par- 
liament. No doubt, his election had not 
been usually contested. In very rare in- 
stances had the proposal of the Ministry 
been disputed ; but it was not less the 
fact that it was open to the House to 
challenge the nomination, and to decide 
the question by vote. The late Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
made an extraordinary speech ; for it 
consisted of telling a story which was 
not his story, and addressing himself 
to a Resolution which was not before 
the House. He had insisted upon know- 
ing what were to be the powers of the 
Chairmen of Grand Committees, or 
Standing Committees, as the Govern- 
ment called them. Answer had been 
given that they did not propose to 
invest the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees with this power of closure, 
which they were now proposing to give, 
by this Resolution, to the Chairman of 
the Whole House. The noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) and the late Home 
Secretary had then said how very illo- 
gical it would be if this power were not 
given to them. If the noble Lord 
thought the Chairmen of these Stand- 
ing Committees should be invested with 
the same powers as the Chairman of the 
Whole House, it would be open to him 
to propose this, and the House would, no 
doubt, consider it. It was necessary that 
the Chairman of Ways and Means should 
be clothed with the same powers as the 
Speaker on this subject. That was an 
opinion deliberately formed by the Go- 
vernment, and to it they adhered. The 
Prime Minister had pointed out that the 
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House might feel some hesitation as 
regarded the intrusting these powers to 
a casual Chairman of Committee of the 
Whole House, and that the manner in 
which a temporary Chairman took the 
Chair was not on the same footing as 
that of the regular Chairman. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Raikes) had got an Amendment 
which would exclude from the exercise 
of those powers the temporary Chairman 
of Committee of the Whole House. On 
the other hand, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to provide for relief for the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means; and if the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was, 
through fatigue or illness, obliged to 
leave the Chair to some other person, 
the Committee ought not then to be ex- 
posed to risks of evils of Obstruction, 
from which it would be preserved if the 
regular Chairman were in his place. 
The Government, however, felt the diffi- 
culty and the force of the argument as 
regarded the exercise of these powers 
by a temporary Chairman; and his 
right hon. Friend had stated, not with 
reference to this Resolution only, but 
with reference to the general ques- 
tion of temporarily filling the Chair, 
that it was desirable that the House 
should arrive at some arrangement as 
regarded the mode of appointment of 
the persous who might temporarily fill 
the Chair. Whenthe House proceeded 
to the consideration of the next Amend- 
ment—that of the right hon. Member 
for Preston—the Government would be 
prepared to make a proposal in regard 
to these Chairmen which they ventured 
to hope would meet with the approval 
of the House. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE remarked, that 
the further this discussion proceeded the 
more it became obvious that the House 
had not before it adequate materials 
even for judging of what had taken 
place with regard to the previous Amend- 
ment. As far as he understood the mat- 
ter, nothing could have been more clear 
than the action which the Government 
had formerly intended to take with re- 
gard to the position of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in reference to the 
cléture. As far as he had understood the 
language of the Prime Minister some 
months ago, nothing could be more cer- 
tain than that the Government were 
then willing to accept, without any 
qualification, the Amendment of the 
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right hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes), limiting the powers under the 
cléture in Committee to the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that al- 
though, as far as his recollection went, 
he did not remember that his language 
had gone quite as far as the hon. Gentle- 
man believed that it did, still, if the 
matter were within the recollection of 
the hon. Gentleman, the undertaking 
given should be fulfilled. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE felt satisfied that 
if the right hon. Gentleman would make 
inquiries on the point he would find that 
his statement as to the nature of the 
undertaking given on the part of the 
Government was accurate. But, if so, it 
entirely disposed of the speech of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
Before Members of the House could con- 
sent toabandon any of the safeguardsthat 
now existed for free discussion they must 
be satisfied that the right of free debate 
would not be unduly restricted, and that 
they would obtain some concession on 
the point on the part of the Government. 
Nothing was more remarkable in the 
progress of these debates than the change 
which had taken place in the view of the 
Government with regard to the Ist Re- 
solution. When the subject had been 
first introduced the Government had 
stated that they did not rely upon this 
Rule specially to put down Obstruction, 
because they had other Rules in their 
quiver which would be still more useful 
in getting rid of Obstruction. They had 
got beyond that now, and the cléture 
appeared to be regarded, both by their 
supporters in the country and by the 
Government, as a means of putting down 
Obstruction. He believed that he would 
be able to show that this cumbrous pro- 
cedure was utterly unsuited to Com- 
mittees of the Whole House, especially 
when Supply was being taken; and the 
Government themselves seemed to share 
that view, because they did not propose 
to give the power it conferred to the 
Chairmen of the Grand Committees. 
Yet to these bodies the Prime Minister 
proposed to delegate the functions of 
the House, and Obstruction was as likely 
to occur in the one place as in the other. 
Again, the Government thought it right 
that in this matter the powers of the 
Speaker and of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should be similar. He should 
like to know why? They were not 
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as they all knew, on which the Chair- 
man did not act on his own responsi- 
bility, but reported the matter to the 
House in order that the Speaker might 
take action. But, it was urged, the 
Chairman of Committees was Deputy 
Speaker, and as such could exercise the 
ordinary duties of the Chair, and ought, 
therefore, to have similar powers. Again 
he asked, why? He could only say 
that upon the present proposal he looked 
with very great alarm, as being one 
calculated to degrade the Office of 
Chairman of Committees. The general 
tendency of the House in later years 
had been to remove the Speaker as far 
as possible from active political life ; but 
it was otherwise with the Chairman of 
Committees. The latter was engaged in 
active political life, and looked to the 
Leader of the Party with which he was 
connected for advancement. There were, 
therefore, special temptations for him to 
fall in with the views of his Party. The 
certain effect of the Rule now proposed 
would be to make the Chairman abandon 
his impartiality and take a partizan 
position. They had been told that the 
object of this Rule was to enable the Go- 
vernment to pass certain measures upon 
which the majority of the House was 
determined. Supposing that majority 
thought that those Bills were not ad- 
vancing rapidly enough, the Chairman of 
Ways and Means would be subject to in- 
fluences which he did not now experience, 
both from the Government and from the 
constituencies outside; and if these in- 
fluences were not sufficient they had 
that unfailing means for bringing re- 
calcitrant Liberal Members to a sense of 
their duty—a little friendly advice from 
the Home Secretary. He ventured to 
think that, in these circumstances, the 
position of the Chairman of Committees 
would become absolutely intolerable, 
and that the Resolution now proposed, 
unless surrounded by safeguards not yet 
suggested, would be disastrous to the 
honour and dignity of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The position of 
Chairman is the same as that of Speaker 
except in certain cases, when there is a 
power of appeal. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed, that 
any power of appeal clearly expressed 
would, to some extent, qualify the Re- 
solution. If, however, the Resolution 
was to be submitted to the judgment of 
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the House in its present form—that was 
to say, ina form giving the Chairman 
the same powers as the Speaker—he 
would offer it his most strenuous oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. HICKS asked the indulgence of 
the House for a short time, whilst he 
endeavoured to show why the Amend- 
ment now before it should be accepted. 
He was fully sensible of the danger 
they were in of unwittingly saying 
something that would be offensive to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means; 
and, therefore, at the outset, he wished 
to say that he was desirous of doing 
justice alike to the good intentions 
of the present and the past holder 
of the Office. It was the Prime Mi- 
nister who had forced this discussion 
on them. Many of them, he had no 
doubt, would have been pleased if the 
Amendment had been accepted, or some 
promise given that the Rule would be 
modified ; but, as nothing of the kind 
had been done, it was incumbent on in- 
dependent Members to stand forward in 
defence of the rights and privileges of 
the Members of the House, and by 
defending the right of free discussion 
to maintain the liberty of the people of 
England. He contended that the Rule 
was not properly applicable to Com- 
mittee of Supply at all, and that, if it 
were, the manner of its application was 
faulty. The great evil in Committee 
generally was not too much delay, but 
too much haste—measures being occa- 
sionally passed with defects which at 
the time escaped notice. As an example 
of this, he would refer to the Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Voters Act. 
That Act would never have passed if 
the House had known its real cha- 
racter; but it was left to Revising 
Barristers to discover what really the 
Act had done. Again, by 13 & 14 Vict., 
c. 99, owners of small tenements were 
made responsible for poor and highway 
rates. This was repealed by 38 & 39 
Vict., c. 66. At the same time it was 
re-enacted as far as regarded poor rates ; 
but the question of highway rates es- 
caped the notice of the draftsman and 
the Committee. The attention of the 
Committee was not drawn to this by 
those in charge of the Bill, great in- 
convenience arose, and the time of Par- 
liament had to be taken up in passing 
another amending Act. Then the Bill 
of the late hon. and learned Member 





for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) amending 
the Public Health Act would not have 
been allowed to pass so easily had its 
real object been understood ; and in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill of last 
Session was a clause taking away from 
taxpayers a protection they had long 
enjoyed, which had to be fought obsti- 
nately in Committee before the Prime 
Minister consented to amend it. Pass- 
ing to another point, he would ask 
whether the Chairman of a Committee 
of Ways and Means was an officer 
who ought to be intrusted with tyran- 
nical powers in all the discussions which 
might take place while he occupied 
the Chair? They had heard a good 
deal in praise of those Gentlemen who 
had occupied the position filled by 
the Speaker—Minister after Minister 
had spoken in terms of eulogy of the 
manner in which those duties had been 
fulfilled—but the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had not 
even been ‘damned with faint praise,” 
for his conduct had been passed by in 
total silence. The President of the 
Local Government said — ‘‘The very 
object of raising the Speaker to the 
Chair was to insure his impartiality, and 
to remove him above all Party feeling.”’ 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman had 
been himself Chairman of Ways and 
Means; but he said not one word in 
defence of that officer. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) spoke very strongly on the sub- 
ject of the Speaker’s position, holding 
that the acceptance of such an Office 
was equivalent to a pledge that he 
would be impartial. He did not say 
that those arguments applied to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means; indeed, they were argu- 
ments against intrusting the same 
powers to an officer who was not placed 
in the same impartial position. More- 
over, it was an Office which Members 
of the highest position and greatest 
experience were not desirous to accept. 
Not only was this so at present, but 
year after year the difficulty of finding 
Gentlemen of sufficient standing and ex- 
perience increased, and the tendency of 
constituencies to change their Represen- 
tatives was becoming more and more 
marked, and increased the difficulty. 
During the last few years, moreover, 
they had placed new powers in the 
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hands of the Chairman, and he would 
ask the House whether they had been 
exercised on all occasions to their satis- 
faction? He would give the Chair- 
man credit for entire impartiality; but 
had he not made mistakes? There was 
the case of the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver), which was sub- 
mitted to the Speaker, and it could not 
be said that the House on that occasion 
was quite satisfied with the judgment 
of the Chairman. Then, secondly, there 
was the case of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), who was 
suspended for a second time, after which 
it was found that the suspension was 
not in accordance with the Rules of the 
House, though, had he been suspended 
once more subsequently, he would have 
been precluded from addressing the 
House for the rest of the Session. The 
House, however, was not sufficiently 
generous to strike the record out of the 
Proceedings of the House, although it 
disapproved of the decision of the Chair- 
man. A third case was that of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who 
was stopped while addressing the House 
upon the Irish Estimates, although it 
was afterwards found that the line of 
argument he was pursuing was perfectly 
right. Now, if a Gentleman of the 
ability and talent of the present Chair- 
man made these mistakes, how much 
more might they dread the repetition of 
mistakes when they got less experienced 
officers, and temporary Chairmen, who 
might be selected from a House largely 
consisting of new Members, many of 
whom were returned at the dictation of 
a Caucus? |‘‘Oh, oh!”’’] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were impatient when an 
independent Member spoke, as he had 
noticed over and over again—{ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’}]—but would they deny that a 
large number of them had been re- 
turned at the dictation of a Caucus? 
Aye, or that their speeches and votes 
were dictated by the Caucus? Already 
attempts had been made to interfere 
with discussion. Independent Members 
had been met with cries of ‘‘Name 
him!” and at the end of last Session, 
upon the third reading of the Irish 
Land Bill, cries of ‘‘ Obstruction ! ’? were 
raised before that great and important 
measure had been three hours under 
discussion. Surely that was not an un- 
reasonable time to give to the discussion 
of the measure. So far from the discus- 
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sions which took place in the House of 
Commons being too long, in many in- 
stances they were too short; and what 
was to prevent a Minister, who had his 
Friends in reserve, coming down at any 
moment he pleased and putting an end 
to the discussion altogether by applying 
the majority Rule? The effect of this 
Rule would be to do away with the old 
Constitutional safeguard, that redress of 
grievance should precede the Vote of 
Supply; and, therefore, the Members 
of the House, whose interests it affected, 
were justified in asking for a short time 
to consider the question in all its bear- 
ings. He would, therefore, support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ex- 
plain more fully what I said across the 
Table to the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) in conse- 
quence of his appeal to me. He stated 
that I had agreed before the adjourn- 
ment to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes). I said my recollection did not 
go to that extent; but that if it was per- 
fectly clear that I made that promise it 
should be fulfilled. We shall be pre- 
pared to fulfil the pledge to accept that 
Amendment, and to propose a plan under 
which no Member, without the autho- 
rity of the House, should take the 
Chair, reserving to ourselves to consi- 
der, when we propose that plan, whe- 
ther we should ask that a Member so 
appointed should be invested with the 
same powers as the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, or not. That, however, is 
not the main question now before us, 
and it will have to be held over and 
dealt with separately. 

Sn: EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he hoped the House, before coming to a 
division, would bear in mind what the 
real nature of the question was. So far 
as it went, he regarded the proposal of 
the Prime Minister as a very important 
and very necessary check, for a large 
majority of the Members of the House 
were determined that the abuses to 
which they had been subjected should 
be put down. There were other means 
of putting this power into force without 
using the authority of the Chair. It 
might be exercised by a Minister of the 
Crown, or by a private Member, or by a 
certain number of Members rising in 
their places to put it in operation ; but, 
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rely upon it, however it was to be em- 
ployed, there was an earnest desire to 
suppress the nuisance of which they 
had to complain. In his opinion, the 
intervention of the Speaker was the best 
mode of putting an end to this; but he 
confessed there was something to be 
said as to the difference between the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. The danger in giving this 
power to the Chair was not in the Chair, 
but in what lay behind in the power of 
the House to put an end to a debate by 
a bare majority. He thanked the Go- 
vernment for putting this question fairly 
before the House; and the only doubt 
he had was whether they had not gone 
beyond the necessity of the case in pro- 
viding that a bare majority should be 
able to stop a debate. That question 
would come on for consideration after 
this Amendment had been disposed of. 
The question now, he thought, was, 
whether it was injurious to the position 
of the Speaker or the Chairman to have 
to stand up in their places and give 
power to the House to put the Rule in 
force. He should like to have some 
further check than that. As it now 
stood, the responsibility which rested 
with the Chair was to determine whether 
a bare majority was in favour of putting 
an end toa debate or not. He did not 
consider that sufficient. The Prime Mi- 
nister had indicated that a debate would 
only be terminated by a preponderating 
majority. If that were so, let them 
come to some understanding upon that 
point. Even with the intervention of 
the Speaker or Chairman of Ways and 
Means, if the question were only to be 
decided by a large and preponderating 
majority, then that was a power which 
might be put in force by any individual 
Member of the House. He did not see 
why they should not come to a vote on 
the issue now before the House, and 
then decide the more important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE remarked 
that the speech which had last been de- 
livered was most valuable because it 
appealed to the reason and not to the 
emotions of the House. The question 
before them was one which went to the 
very root of Parliamentary Procedure. 
Parliament as it was, not in its formal 
Constitutional aspect, but as the work- 
ing, living thing which they knew, was 
the growth of a long tradition. All 





long traditions must be anomalous, 
theoretically inconsistent, and, it might 
be, grotesque; but wise men accepted 
those anomalies and inconsistencies for 
the sake of the value of a thing which 
had not been dictated, but had grown 
into life and vigour. The Prime Minister 
now proposed, instead of that tradition, 
a code; and could there be any more 
inconvenient way of dealing with such 
a proceeding than by submitting it in 
little bits and snips? The Notice Paper, 
with its figures down the side of the 
Ist Resolution, resembled a spelling- 
book for infants of four or five years 
old. When his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) asked a very reasonable ques- 
tion, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, clothed in official ignorance, 
most admirably misunderstood the point 
raised by his noble Friend. His noble 
Friend had asked a question about the 
Standing Committees, and that subject 
was pooh-poohed as if it were an attempt 
to draw a red herring across their track; 
but if they looked at the Resolutions 
they would see the relevancy of the 
question to the matter under considera- 
tion. Let them refer to the last of the 
Prime Minister’s Resolutions. The post- 
script of the series was like a lady’s 
letter — it was the be-all and end-all 
of the thing. It was that the discus- 
sion of a Bill in one of the proposed 
Standing Committees should be tanta- 
mount to its discussion in Committee 
of the Whole House. And what were 
the Bills which were to be submitted 
to those Standing Committees? Were 
they the small waifs and strays of 
the Session—the philanthropic projects 
which might tend to effect some social 
improvement? Nothing of the kind. 
No doubt, many of the Bills which 
came before the House might be dealt 
with in a more expeditious way than 
they were now; but, according to the 
proposals of the Government, the Bills 
which were most important, difficult, 
and delicate were those which were 
to be referred to Standing Committees. 
They would include measures for the 
amendment of the law and measures 
relating to trade and commerce. They 
would be referred to Committees com- 
posed respectively of Gentlemen of the 
long robe, and of Gentlemen of that 
branch of the Legal Profession who had 
no robe at all, or else to hard-headed 
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men from Manchester; and these, by way 
of helping on Business, were still to be 
allowed to speak as often as they pleased 
in Committee on the questions which were 
theircrazes. Ten barristers might speak 
30 times each, and five solicitors 97 
times. The great and important Bill 
for the codification of the Criminal Law 
would, he supposed, go to a Standing 
Committee, so would the French Com- 
mercial Treaty ; and if Business was to 
be expedited by leaving these to the 
old machinery, the hypocrisy of the new 
project stood confessed. The object of 
these new-fangled inventions, so the 
House was told, was to expedite Busi- 
ness. The idea of their inventors was, 
he might venture to guess that experi- 
ence showed, that the comparatively free 
and easy procedure of the Committees, 
such as they knew them, had the effect of 
helping Business on ; but these sagacious 
Gentlemen forgot that in old-fashioned 
Committees Members spoke sitting, as 
they could hardly do in Standing Com- 
mittees—and that was a main secret of 
their efficiency and convenience. Could 
it be supposed that the same methods 
of doing Business would be followed 
by large Standing Committees of 60 or 
80 Members? Would not they rather 
look to the etiquettes of Committees of 
the Whole House ? That being the case, 
as he felt assured it was, the whole 1st 
Resolution stood convicted in face of the 
Grand Committees of political unreality, 
and the Grand Committees themselves 
of being instruments of Obstruction ; and 
unless the Prime Minister, or the Home 
Secretary, or the President of the Local 
Government Board, or even the Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, could give satis- 
factory assurances as to the intended 
handling of an innovation so full of 
dark, but important consequences, the 
House would be justified, if not in re- 
jecting the Resolution, at any rate in 
deferring it to a mor ~onvenient oppor- 
tunity. One word more The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. rnold) had seemed 
pleased with himself when he discovered 
that if the Chairman of Committees were 
left out of the Resolution there would 
be no means of overcoming Obstruction ; 
but the hon. Member had failed to per- 
ceive that there were other ways of put- 
ting down Obstruction, embodied in a 
later Resolution, which would injure 
neither Party. He would do him the jus- 
tice of supposing he had never read the 
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Resolutions ; and he felt sure the Home 
Secretary would agree with him that 
voting without reading was the duty of a 
good Party follower. The British Parlia- 
ment was, he believed, the only Parlia- 
ment that had a standing Chairman of 
Committees ; while in other Assemblies 
the President e~>tinued to rule the de- 
liberations of that which corresponded to 
Committees of the Whole House. Let 
them take care that they did not lead 
people to ask what was the use of a 
Chairman of Committees. In his opi- 
nion, the existing arrangement worked 
well; but the institution, though prac- 
tically a good one, ought not to be 
strained beyond its strength. But, finally, 
it could not be contended, even if it were 
undesirable to intrust the powers in 
question to the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, that that officer, when acting as 
the Speaker’s Deputy, ought not to pos- 
sess the attributes of the Office of which 
he was the actual, though provisional 
occupant. 

Mr. WALTER said, he could not 
pretend to rival the diffusive eloquence 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. B. Hope) ; 
but he would briefly state the difficulties 
which seemed to him to surround the 
Amendment, and compelled him to ab- 
stain from voting upon it. To be plain, 
he held that it was like putting the cart 
before the horse to decide in whose hands 
certain powers should be placed, and by 
what persons they should be exercised, 
before the House had clearly determined 
the nature of those powers and their 
proper limits. If the Resolution left 
the House, as he hoped it would, 
amended in the terms proposed by his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), the effect of which would be 
that both to the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Committees would be accorded 
the powers they both required, then both 
those officials would rightly be intrusted 
with the exercise of them. If, on the 
other hand, the Resolution left the 
House in its present form, which he 
deemed to be one of the most objection- 
able—because undoubtedly it did clearly 
and distinctly lay down the doctrine that 
in a House of more than 400 Members 
a debate might be stopped at the will 
and pleasure of a bare majority—he 
had rather see the odium of exercising 
the power thrown upon the Minister of 
the day than upon two official person- 
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ages, who were both supposed to be the 
very beau ideal of impartiality and fair- 
ness. For this reason, until he knew 
what the powers in question were to be, 
it was impossible for him to say in whose 
hands they might most properly be 
placed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR remarked that 
only three speeches had been made that 
afternoon by non-official Members of 
the Liberal Party, and two of them had 
been decidedly hostile to the Rule in its 
present shape. He did not know whe- 
ther that gave them fair reason to infer 
that the Government stood on very un- 
certain ground in this matter; but he 
rather thought he might take it as an 
indication that in their hearts the ma- 
jority of the House disliked the proposal 
quite as much as they disliked the 
whole substance of the 1st Resolution. 
In the characteristic speech of the Home 
Secretary he seemed to accuse those who 
wished to cut out the Chairman of Com- 
mittees from the operation of this Rule 
of being anxious to promote Obstruction 
when the House was in Committee ; but 
he assured the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that they who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House were quite 
as anxious to put a stop to Obstruction 
as any Party could be; but they desired 
to stop it in a different manner, and be- 
lieved it would be better stopped by in- 
dividual rather than by general cléture, 
and in that way the Business would be 
better carried on. When they were, at 
the early part of the Session, discussing 
the general principle of the e/éture, the 
chief argument against it was that it 
would injure the prestige of the Speaker, 
and that, in the long run, it would suc- 
cumb to Party influences; but, if so, 
how much stronger would that apply to 
the Chairman of Committees? The 
Speaker’s position was one of ancient 
and admitted weight and authority ; and 
although the Prime Minister had pointed 
out that some Speakers had become 
Prime Ministers, yet he had to go back 
for an instance to Mr. Addington, 80 
years ago. In modern times it had been 
agreed by all Parties in that House to 
take the Speaker out of the political at- 
mosphere and raise him to the position 
of a functionary who was quite above it 
and a person possessed of more than 
ordinary qualifications. Such, however, 
had never yet been the position of the 
Chairman of Committees, who was 





almost always a Member of the Govern- 
ment before his appointment as Chair- 
man of Committees, and who, when he 
resigned that Office, usually rejoined the 
Ministry. The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Dodson) had 
said that the appointment of the Chair- 
man of Committees rested with the 
House itself. Technically, that was so; 
but he would appeal to the House whe- 
ther the Chairman of Committees was 
not a mere nominee of the Prime Minis- 
ter? When a Prime Minister came 
into Office and considered how he would 
dispose of his patronage, did he not put 
down among the places he had to give 
away the Chairmanship of Committees ? 
Was it not clear that a Chairman of 
Committees was dependent on the favour 
of his Party, while the Speaker was not 
dependent on the favour of any Party ? 
If, therefore, it ever should be the for- 
tune of this country that a Prime Minis- 
ter should use the Chairman of Com- 
mittees as a lever to forward his own 
objects, the results might be disastrous. 
They were always told that the Govern- 
ment would lose very much in the opi- 
nion of the country by an improper use 
of this power, and that no Government 
would make an improper use of it. That 
safeguard was of the most flimsy de- 
scription. If it were at the suggestion 
of the Government that the Chairman 
of Committees misused his power it 
would be their bounden duty to support 
him, not only in the House, but in the 
country. And the supporters of the 
Government would do the same. It 
would be a part of their brief to go 
about the country and say that what was 
called an abuse of power was only its 
legitimate exercise. And that would be 
done, not before a tribunal really ac- 
quainted with what had gone on within 
the walls of Parliament, but before 
people who gathered all their informa- 
tion from newspaper reports, which, 
however accurat3, could never give the 
spirit of what had been done. How 
was it possible under a system of that 
kind that the people of this country 
should act as an impartial tribunal by 
which the use of this power was finally 
to be judged? The House ought not to 
come to a decision on this subject until 
they knew what the Government were 
about to do respecting those Grand Com- 
mittees. Three Members of the Govern- 
ment had spoken since the question was 
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asked from the Opposition Benches, and 
yet no answer was given to it. (Sir 
Wuutam Harcourt: Nine times.] 
Well, he had listened with particular 
attention to the speech of the Home 
Secretary, and the only conclusion he 
could come to was that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not taken 
the trouble to understand even the ele- 
ments of the question. And with re- 
gard to the other eight answers, there 
had not been found eight speakers to 
support the Government Resolution. 
Therefore, unless one of the speakers 
on the Treasury Bench had repeated 
himself several times, or unless his 
arithmetic was at fault, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was greatly in 
error as to the number. He trusted 
the House would not consent to carry 
out a provision which must strike deep 
at the dignity of Parliament, without, 
at all events, knowing the full scope of 
the proposal which the Government laid 
before them. ‘ 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the speech of the Prime Minister af- 
forded some of the strongest reasons for 
supporting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth. The House had 
been told that they might trust those 
whom the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had, with his usual 
felicity of expression, called ‘casual ” 
Chairmen. The position of the matternow 
stood thus. It was said that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Pres- 
ton (Mr. Raikes) would be accepted; that 
the Resolution would include the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means only; and 
that, at some future time, a scheme 
would be brought before the House, 
and, if it were accepted, Her Majesty’s 
Government would ask that the same 
powers should be given to those Chair- 
men as to the Chairman of Committees. 
The Prime Minister, in answer to the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, had, with 
singular ingenuity, repeated the same 
thing in three different forms. First, 
he said that it would be invidious to 
deprive a Chairman of Committees of 
the power given to the Speaker; next, 
that to take this power from the Chair- 
man of Committees, while giving it to 
the Speaker, would .be to depart from 
the established rule that he should be 
equal to the Speaker in authority; and, 
thirdly, he said that the effect would be 
to disable the Chairman of Committees 
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from exercising a particular power. Now, 
he ventured to say that this phrase did 
not represent the state of the question 
before the House. This was not a dis- 
abling, but an enabling proposition ; 
because it proposed, for the attainment 
of certain objects, to give special and 
most remarkable powers to the Chair- 
man of Committees. Surely the House 
might well pause before delegating those 
powers to an Officer whose status was 
very inferior to that which the Speaker 
enjoyed, and with regard to whose deci- 
sions a great many Members of the 
House would have a well-founded dis- 
trust. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke), and the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter), as to the difficulty of 
dealing with the question now. Ifthe 
House had decided that there should bea 
two-thirds’ majority, it would not much 
matter who had the power to put the 
Rule inforce. Although the hon. Member 
for Berkshire looked forward to the Re- 
solution being modified before it left the 
House, they on the Opposition side had 
to deal with it as it came before them. 
It. was admitted that the Chairman of 
Committees must be a political partizan, 
and, though selected with the approval 
of the House, he must necessarily be the 
representative and instrument of the 
Prime Minister. { Mr. Dopson dissented. ] 
He was sorry that a right hon. Gentle- 
man who had himself filled that post 
should have dissented. But experience 
ought to have shown that the Chairman 
of Committees could not carry on the 
Business of the House unless he was in 
intimate relations with the Prime Minis- 
ter. The Prime Minister admitted the 
inferior position of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and urged that by reason of his 
lesser authority he would be careful not 
to strain a despotic power. But in prac- 
tice there would be no such safeguard, be- 
cause a Government Whip would convey 
to him the information that a majority 
of the House was not only ready, but 
anxious to close a debate; and the only 
place where the decision could be chal- 
lenged would be, as the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) suggested, 
in the constituencies. And although there 
might be great respect in the House for 
the Chairman of Committees on account 
of his long services and personal charac- 
ter, that would not be felt outside the 
House. The country had great respect 
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for the Office of Speaker, because for 
80 years it had been dissociated from 
Party. But the country knew little or 
nothing of the Chairman of Committees; 
and, consequently, the country did not 
invest him with any authority. If the 
House were forced to vote upon the 
Amendment, he hoped that it would 
refuse to give to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees the power of closing a debate 
with the aid of a bare majority, and 
would therefore strike out his name from 
the Resolution. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that it was with 
great reluctance he found himself com- 
pelled to make a few observations in 
reply to speeches delivered on his own 
side of the House. Had not the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) already exhausted his 
right of speech, he should have left it tc 
him to vindicate the honour of the Office 
which he had so worthily filled. F 
thought it would mislead the country, 
and be injurious to the reputation of the 
House, if the hypothesis of the political 
relations between the Chairman of Ways 
and Means and the Government of the 
day, which had been so frequently as- 
serted, went out without a contradiction 
from those who had held the Office. It 
would be impossible, he thought, for 
any Member of that House, with perfect 
self-respect, hereafter to accept that 
Office, if it were to be supposed that he 
was merely the creature of the Minister 
of the day, and .that he occupied to- 
wards him a position which he did not 
with regard to any other Member of 
the House. During the period he filled 
the Office it was his duty — and he 
hoped he succeeded in performing it 
—to cultivate with Gentlemen who sat 
on the left side of the House pre- 
cisely those confidential and friendly 
relations that subsisted between him 
and the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench ; and he thought no one who had 
seen how Business was conducted in the 
House could fail to understand that it 
would be impossible for any Chairman 
to conduct the Business of the House if 
he were so far to forget himself as to be 
merely in friendly and confidential re- 
lations with one side of the House. He 
did not wish to enter into the larger 
question of intrusting a power which 
they might see devolving on the Speaker 
to the Chairman of Committees ; but he 
wished to point out that, as far as he 








could understand this Rule in connection 
with the other Standing Orders of the 
House, and the Act relating to the De- 
puty Speaker, supposing the Rule passed 
inits present form, with the omission of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, it would 
then be competent for that Gentleman in 
the absence of the Speaker, filling the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, to exercise a 
power which could be denied to him in 
the performance of his ordinary duties. 
He did not intend to take any part in 
the division upon this question. He 
could fully understand the unwillingness 
of many Members to extend in any way 
the exercise of a power which they re- 
garded with great distrust, even in the 
most modified form; and he hoped 
nothing he had said would in any way 
prevent any Member giving effect to the 
conviction he might entertain as to the 
propriety of conferring this power. At 
the same time, he hoped that those who 
were in future called to the Office of 
Chairman of Ways and Means might 
continue to enjoy that confidence which 
in former days the House had, in the 
most unstinted manner, bestowed upon 
them. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
thought it behoved them to be careful lest 
future Chairmen of Ways and Means 
should become entangled in all sorts of 
political arrangements. They oughtalso 
to remember that impartiality might not 
always be the chief characteristic of the 
occupant of the Chair. He was dis- 
turbed by some words that had fallen 
from the Prime Minister. Those words 
caused him to fear that the new powers 
would be placed by the Government, in 
the absence of successful opposition, 
even in the hands of Chairmen of Grand 
Committees. It was said that the House 
was such a bad one that New Rules were 
necessary ; and it was argued that the 
House, when in Committee of Ways 
and Means, was even worse than at 
other times. Surely such arguments 
were a little unjust. He had always 
thought that the House was the purest, 
most honest, and most talented House 
that had ever been brought together. 
The presence of discarded Cabinet Minis- 
ters on nearly every Bench on the 
Ministerial side of the House showed 
that the House was one boasting ex- 
treme purity. It was very hard that the 
Prime Minister, who usually sat between 
two right hon. Gentlemen (Sir William 
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Harcourt and Mr. Dodson), whose mal- 
practices had led to their temporary ab- 
sence from the House not so very long 
ago, should revile the House as he had 
done. They should pause before giving 
the Chairman of Committees greater dis- 
cretionary powers than he possessed at 
present. Whatever a Chairman might 
do, the Government, of course, would be 
bound to support him. The position of 
the Speaker was essentially different 
from that of the position of Chairman 
of Committees ; and the willingness of 
the House to allow this great power to 
be in the hands of the Speaker was 
no reason why they should allow it to 
be in the hands of the Chairman of 
Committees. They all knew that as long 
as the Judges were removable at the 
pleasure of the Crown there was no se- 
curity that the law would be purely ad- 
ministered. The only security for that 
was obtained by giving independence to 
the Judges. The same might be said 
of the Office of Chairman of Committees. 
The Speaker was the first Gentleman in 
England, and he looked for no promo- 
tion, or ought to look for no promo- 
tion or honours from the Ministry. The 
Chairman of Committees stood on a 
much lower level than the Speaker. He 
remained to fight political battles long 
after he had left his Chair. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the posi- 
tion which the Government appeared to 
have taken at the commencement had 
already been shaken. Propositions had 
been laid before them by the Prime 
Minister which required time for con- 
sideration. An hon. Member (Mr. Wal- 
ter) had said, with great truth, that the 
Government on this occasion had put the 
cart before the horse. Hon. Members 
would have considerable difficulty in 
voting on this subject until they knew 
more about the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the Chairmen of 
Grand Committees. The Speakers of that 
House had obtained their position almost 
invariably by the service of a long ap- 
prenticeship. By a long continuance in 
the House, and by having frequently 
accepted Offices which required great 
skill and dexterity, they had acquired a 
position in the House which had en- 
abled Members, irrespective of their 
politics, to perceive that they were best 
fitted for the Chair. But the apprentice- 
ship of Chairmen of Committees had 
been very short indeed, and naturally 
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Members would not attach to their deci- 
sions the importance which they attached 
to the decisions of the Speaker. The 
Government had not explained what 
their proposals were with reference to 
the Chairmen of Grand Committees. If 
Grand Committees were appointed to 
save the time, the valuable time, of the 
House, it was necessary that the powers 
of that functionary should be like those 
conferred on the Chairman of Committees 
of the Whole House. He remembered 
that the hat of a gentleman who visited 
the Zoological Gardens fell into the pit ; 
the gentleman incautiously descended 
into the pit, where he was embraced 
with great fervour by a bear. He was 
saved with great difficulty, and when he 
came out of the pit he said—‘‘I did not 
know the nature of the animal I should 
have to encounter.” Neither did he 
(Mr. Pell) know the powers or dangers 
that would attend the Chairmen of Grand 
Committees. He should support the 
Amendment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The right hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes) has received the very rare com- 
pliment of being cheered twice by hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite Benches ; but 
I am sorry that, after having had the 
courage to speak upon this occasion 
upon the duties of the Chairman of 
Committees, he has had the modesty to 
run away the moment he made his 
speech. Had he remained, I should 
have liked to have asked him one or two 
questions with respect to the nature of 
the communications he made. He stated 
that during the whole of the time he 
filled the Office of Chairman of Com- 
mittees he was on the most intimate 
relations with the opposite Parties. Now, 
I should have thought that that was not 
at all a part of the functions of a Chair- 
man of Committees; and I am sorry he 
is not present, because if he had been 
I should have told him that I had long 
suspected him. What we want to know 
is where we are. I have listened with 
a great deal of attention to the different 
speeches that have been made, but I 
have received no information. It is 
extraordinary ; but it seems absolutely 
impossible for any Member of the House 
to say where the Government are lead- 
ing us: and after listening for some 
hours I am constrained to say that the 
Government do not know their own 
minds, and, what is more, they do not 
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care a pin about it. Positively, for a 
long time the Government Bench was 
left in the hands of the President of the 
Local Government Board ; and although 
the state of the House is such that it 
was necessary to violate the Constitution 
to consider this question, yet the first 
day it comes on for discussion the Trea- 
sury Bench is left for a considerable 
time in the sole possession of one Mem- 
ber of the Government, and that Mem- 
ber the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is quite inexcusable 
that the Government should propose to 
deal with questions by means of Grand 
Committees. The Prime Minister has 
stated that if there was one question 
more important than another it was 
that of Grand Committees. Now, I 
want to know if the Chairmen of those 
Grand Committees are to go up to the 
Table and be placed in the same position 
as the Chairman of Committees? I do 
not know why it was thought necessary 
to bring us up from all parts of the 
country, at great inconvenience, -when 
it is quite impossible to get anything 
more than a vague statement from the 
Government. I have been for some 
years a Member of this House, and I 
cannot think why we should have been 
called together to discuss anything, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr.Gray’s)imprisonment, which 
everybody, one would think, might have 
discussed. We have heard that there 
are several supporters of the cléture 
dying to speak upon the question ; but 
no one can explain the extraordinary 
pheriomenon why it is that when we 
have been summoned here to discuss a 
great Constitutional question the com- 
mand has evidently been passed round 
to the other side to hold their tongues, 
and they have obeyed with an obedience 
which does them credit. Itis very hard 
upon the Opposition, and, more than 
that, it throws a doubt upon the sincerity 
of the proposals of the Government. 
Another difficulty seems to be this— 
that it is quite impossible for Members 
on the other side to say anything new 
on this question. Perhaps so; but if 
they would only make an effort, some 
good might arise out of it. They are 
always charging those who sit below the 
Gangway with Obstruction; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
only get up and tell us how he shapes 
his proposal, and what are its objects, 





we should know how to’ deal with it, 
and, perhaps, he would find the Opposi- 
tion a good deal more contented with it 
than he might think. Surely it is time 
to inform the House what is their solu- 
tion of the extraordinary problem which 
has been put before it. We ought to 
be told whether or not the Chairmen of 
the Grand Committees are to have these 
powers ; and surely it is high time for 
the Government to get up and make 
a statesmanlike explanation. In its 
absence, it does not seem to me that the 
Opposition can pursue any other course 
than to express its discontent, and sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was very san- 
guine that before long the Irish Mem- 
bers would be relieved from attendance 
in that House; and, therefore, he did not 
take the deep interest in this question 
which was evinced by the noble Lord 
who had just sat down. He wished to 
make two remarks at this stage of the 
discussion, one of which applied to the 
House and to its Procedure, and the 
other to the Party to which he had the 
honour to belong. The Government had 
afforded the House an opportunity of in- 
specting the Rules of Procedure in force 
in foreign countries and in the Colonies ; 
but during the whole of this debate he 
heard no reference whatever made to 
these documents. He was certainly pre- 
pared for that, because there appeared to 
Him to be no analogy whatever between 
the Foreign and Colonial Assemblies 
whose Procedure they had examined and 
that for which the present Rules were 
sought to be introduced. He challenged 
the Government to point to any one of 
these Foreign Assemblies where there 
was transacted the legislation of two 
nations separated so much in feelings, in 
instincts—separated so much physically 
and politically—as the two nations whose 
Representatives formed the principal 
portion of that House. Could they show 
him any Colonial or Foreign Assembly 
where the Representatives of one nation 
stood in the same relation to the Repre- 
sentatives of another as did the Irish 
Members to the Representatives of the 
British nation in the House of Com- 
mons? But there was a still more extra- 
ordinary want of analogy if they looked 
at the representation of Ireland in that 
House. That was a representation of 
the people of one country by a minority 
the most unconstitutional and unpa- 
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ralleled that he had ever become 
acquainted with. Therefore, the Rules 
of the Foreign Assemblies which the 
Government had issued for the purpose 
of substantiating the demand they were 
now making on the House were entirely 
inapplicable to the case before them, 
and referred to a very opposite and con- 
trary state of things. There was one 
matter which affected the Party to which 
he belonged to whom the Prime Minister 
had overtly and covertly alluded in the 
course of the debate. It was said that 
the raison d@’étre of this measure was the 
action which the Irish Party had felt it 
their duty to pursue in the House. 
If there were prolonged debates, and 
if the Irish Members, as had been 
alleged, were guilty of Obstruction, they 
should ask what were the nature of the 
debates, and the questions they interfered 
in, and what were the nature of the 
debates and questions in which they had 
no participation. He came into that 
House in 1880, and in a very short time 
from that there were carried for the 
English people eight of the most im- 

ortant Acts of Parliament that the 

ouse of Commons ever passed. The 
Budget was carried, which revolutionized 
the taxing system of the country; the 
Employers’ Liability Act was passed, 
which involved financial questions and 
changes affecting the incidence of profit, 
greater even than those touched upon by 
the Land Act. The Burials Bill, which’ 
would be looked upon in Ireland as a sen- 
timental grievance, was introduced and 
passed ; the Ground Game Bill, which 
was the thin end of the wedge in English 
Land Reform, was also passed ; and what 
was the action during the discussion of 
these great and extensive measures of 
the Irish Representatives? Did they 
stand up to waste the time of the House ? 
Did they stand up to oppose those great 
and wonderful reforms? No; during 
their discussion they did not enter a 
protest —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is not ad- 
dressing himself to the particular Amend- 
ment now before the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said he was under the 
impression that when an Amendment 
was before the House he could speak to 
the Resolution to which that Amend- 
ment gave rise. If he was wrong, of 
course he should bow at once to the cor- 
rection of the Chair. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: When the House 
has disposed of the Amendments, the 
Resolution will be put as a whole to the 
House, and then any observations on 
the Resolution at large would be in 
Order. The House is now considering 
the Amendment to the Resolution. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that with respect 
to the Amendment there appeared to be 
very little indeed in it. If the Chair- 
man of Committees was to decide all 
matters, and to be the arbiter of the 
House, it would seem that his Deputy 
ought to have the same jurisdiction 
vested in him. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I cannot help thinking that the House 
has some cause to complain of the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
circumstances under which we meet are 
very peculiar circumstances. An excep- 
tional and special Session has been de- 
cided upon, at the cost of very great 
inconvenience to Members of this House, 
for the purpose of considering what we 
are told is an extremely important Code 
of New Regulations for the conduct of 
Business. We have come up, though 
we strongly object to some of the leading 
principles in this Code of Procedure, 
and though we find that very serious 
questions are involved in its discussion. 
Yet we have endeavoured, as far as we 
could, and as consistently as we could 
with our duty, to expose the objections 
we feel. We have endeavoured to con- 
duct the Business for the transaction of 
which we have been summoned in a 
manner that shall be reasonable, and 
not involve waste of time. The least 
we had to expect from the Government 
was that they would pay us the compli- 
ment, if nothing more, of taking part in 
the discussion of a vital and important 
proposal—that they should not absent 
themselves during a great part of the 
time, more especially when we find that 
the word of command to keep silence 
was passed through their ranks. [ ‘* No, 
no!” ] Well,-if that is not so, I con- 
gratulate hon. Gentlemen upon the 
silence they have observed. But whe- 
ther there be grounds for it or not, 
we have felt the difficulty of our position 
in exactly the same way as if a word of 
command for silence had been passed, 
because we have been shut out from full 
and fair discussion of questions which 
demand settlement. You are now about 
to introduce a wholly new principle into 
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the way in which the debates of the 
ancient House of Commons are to be 
conducted. This is the most serious 
change that any of us can recollect, and 
is one not to be taken lightly without 
reasonable discussion. The Government 
have special interest in matters of this 
sort. They desire, of course, to shorten 
the Business, and get on as rapidly 
as possible with the measures they have 
in hand; but we have a right to know 
what independent Members of Parlia- 
ment on both sides of the House feel 
with regard to proposals so made by the 
Government, and the only single word 
that has yet been spoken by an inde- 
pendent Member on the other side of 
the House has been thé few words 
spoken by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold). 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You cannot have 
been here. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Mention any other Gentleman who has 
spoken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) and the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter). 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Those were the two Members I was 
about to cite as having spoken against 
the Government; but for the moment I 
thought it was more correct to mention 
first the hon. Member for Salford, be- 
cause he did speak in favour of the Go- 
vernment proposal, and all he said was 
that, unless we accepted the clause as it 
stood, we should shut ourselves out from 
the power of preventing Obstruction in 
Committee. The hon. Member for North 
Lanarkshire said that, so far as he was 
concerned, he thought we were putting 
the cart before the horse, because the 
real question to be settled was by whom 
the ultimate decision to close should be 
given; and he intimated that if the 
Government proposal of the decision 
being taken by a bare majority were 
enforced, he should be opposed to it, 
and the hon. Member for Berkshire said 
something to the same effect. These are 
the kind of supporters of whom the right 
hon. Gentleman is so proud. But, inde- 
pendently of the fact that the discussion 
has been left almost entirely to certain 
Members of the Treasury Bench—not 
including the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, who had apparently 
always taken such an interest in this 





question—who have made their speeches 
and then gone out of the House to do 
other business, we find, to our great sur- 
prise, that the right hon. Gentlemen 
themselves had not even taken the 
trouble to come to an understanding 
of their own plan. Now, considering 
that this plan has been in their minds 
during the whole of the present year, 
and has been brought constantly forward 
since the beginning of February, and 
has been from time to time the subject 
of communication between both sides of 
the House, and considering that there 
have been two months’ rest in which to 
arrive at some decision, I did think they 
would have come forward with some 
clear plan to lay before the House. I 
said just now that hon. Members oppo- 
site had kept silence since this question 
had been brought forward, and I would 
suggest as a reason for this that 
they really did not know what it 
was they were to support. Even now, 
in the present Sitting, we have had 
a modification of the Resolution of 
the greatest importance. Let me remind 
the House that last night. when the 
Government came forward and asked 
us to give precedence to the discussion 
on the Rules of Procedure, the right 
hon. Gentleman introduced his Motion 
by making a statement which was ex- 
tremely fair as far as it went, and seemed 
to be of a satisfactory character—making 
a statement of the course they intended 
to take and the alterations they were 
prepared to make in the Resolutions ; 
and we had every reason to believe, when 
we came together this morning, that we 
were in possession of the latest mind of 
the Government. Well, let us consider 
what is the question we have been de- 
bating to-day. It is a question of the 
very highest importance. A great deal 
has been said about the comparative 
position and independence of the Speaker 
who rules over our deliberations and the 
Chairman of Committees of Ways and 
Means, or other Gentlemen who may act 
as Chairmen in Committee, and many 
observations have been made upon them, 
not in an offensive spirit, but more or 
less of a personal nature; but I wish to 
put the matter to the House indepen- 
dently of considerations of that kind; I 
wish to remind the House that the ques- 
tion is not as between the comparative 
independence of yourself, Sir, or any 
distinguished Predecessors and Succes- 
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sors and the position of the Chairman 
who may from time to time be selected. 
The question we have to consider divides 
itself into this—What Rules ought tobe 
enforced when the House is acting as a 
Whole House; and what Rules ought 
to be enforced when the House is in 
Committee? There lies the difference. 
The difference, it appears to me, does 
not lie as between the Speaker and the 
right hon. Gentleman who is Chairman 
of Committees, but as between the House 
constituted in one way and the House 
constituted in another way. Unless that 
distinction is kept in mind you will get 
into inextricable confusion—indeed, you 
are getting into such confusion already. 
I am not putting a frivolous or captious 
contention before the House; I have a 
high authority, and I wish the House 
will be good enough to consider that 
authority. I refer, Sir, to yourself. Last 
year—1881—the House, for sufficient 
reasons, voted that the conduct and con- 
trol of Business, that the powers of the 
House, should, for a certain limited 
time, be transferred and placed in the 
hands of the Chairman. In consequence 
of those powers having been so placed 
in your hands, you were good enough to 
frame certain Rules for the conduct of 
the House, under which Rules the House 
proceeded so long as Urgency continued. 
Those Rules were received with very 
great respect, and also great admiration, 
from all parts of the House, and also from 
the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I hold a copy of those Rules in my 
hand. The first thing I see is that those 
Rules divided themselves into two wholly 
different sections — first, Rules to be 
observed by the Speaker ; and, secondly, 
Rules relating to the procedure of Busi- 
ness in Committee of the Whole House. 
In framing those Rules, you, Sir, dis- 
tinctly laid down what appeared to you 
to be the proper regulations for the con- 
duct of Business while the House was 
acting as a whole body, and these were 
followed by regulations adapted to very 
different circumstances—to the case of 
the House sitting in Committee. If, 
then, in the present instance, this dis- 
tinction is kept in view, the House, 
without much confusion, might come to 
a decision with regard to them; but in- 
stead of that we have here a Rule which 
mixes up the powers to be given to Mr. 
Speaker and those to be given to the 
Chairman of Committees, and we are 
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those functionaries. The great diffi- 
culty that is suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Lanarkshire (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) and others is that we do not 
really know what is to be the actual 
power which you are going to give to 
somebody ; but when we have to give it 
to somebody, we must consider to whom 
that power ought in reason to be given. 
With regard to Mr. Speaker, we under- 
stand what it is we areasked todo. You 
propose that when Mr. Speaker is of 
opinion that the question has been ade- 
quately discussed, and there is a dispo- 
sition in the House to close the debate, 
Mr. Speaker shall put the Question, and 
in that way it is assumed that the Busi- 
ness of the House, as a whole, will be 
forwarded and advanced; but what are 
you going to do when the House is not 
sitting as a Whole House? You do not 
know yourselves, or, if you do, you did 
not at the beginning of this Sitting, and 
have kept us in the dark up to the pre- 
sent moment. I say you did not know 
at the beginning of the Sitting, and that 
is a remarkable statement to make; but 
it is literally true. The important ques- 
tion was raised months ago whether this 
important power should be confined to 
the recognized and duly appointed Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, or whether it 
should also be exercised by those who 
have been spoken of as casual Chair- 
men. The Prime Minister told us, some 
time before the Adjournment of Parlia- 
ment, that he was prepared to accept 
the proposal of the right hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Raikes); but now the 
Prime Minister has quite forgotten that ; 
he discussed the question on the assump- 
tion that that was not the case; and when 
he was reminded of it, he said, with a light 
heart—“‘ If I said so, of course I stand by 
it,” as if it did not make tho slightest 
difference; but it does make a very 
serious difference. The whole question 
is whether we are to provide exhaus- 
tively for the two conditions of the 
House—the first being when it is fully 
constituted with the Speaker in the 
Chair, and the other when the Chair 
is occupied by somebody else. In pro- 
viding for the one the Resolution does not 
provide for the other, except in the case 
of the Chair being occupied by the recog- 
nized Chairman of Ways and Means. 
Unless something else were to be pro- 
posed, this does not exhaust the con- 
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ditions with which we have to deal. 
And, let me remark, this is not a matter 
of little importance. The right hon. 
Gentleman talks of the distinction be- 
tween the Chairman of Ways and Means 
when called upon to act as Deputy 
Speaker and the Chairman in his capa- 
city of Chairman of Ways and Means. 
That is a case which does not often arise, 
and is not likely to arise when there is a 
probability of these powers being exer- 
cised. But these casual Chairmen— 
when are they to be called in? Gene- 
rally at the time of these prolonged Sit- 
tings, which are difficult times; and 
here you are going to deal with cases of 
Obstruction, but are leaving out alto- 
gether the case of these casual Chair- 
men. While Mr. Playfair is in the 
Chair he will have power to end a de- 
bate; but if he is exhausted by the 
length of a Sitting, and some other 
Member—perhaps a Member of the Go- 
vernment—takes the Chair, he will not 
be able to exercise such power. The 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) said it was absolutely necessary 
to prevent Obstruction in Committee, 
which may occur when the Chair is occu- 
pied by one of these casual Chairmen, 
who will not be able to exercise these 
powers. That being so, I say the scheme 
of the Government will not hold water; 
it does not cover the whole ground, and 
it is an unworkmanlike proposal. Am 
I alone in raising this difficulty? The 
Government have themselves recognized 
it, and say they will meet it; if only the 
House will give them a cheque in blank 
in favour of somebody not decided upon 
they will make a proposal by-and-bye 
as to the person in whose favour it is to 
be drawn. We were distinctly told that 
if we will pass this measure, so far as to 
carry the words giving power to the 
Chairman, the Government will make a 
proposal to the House, and then let us 
see to whom it is we give the powers. I 
can understand that there may be sup- 
porters of the Government who, with 
such blind faith in their Leaders, are 
perfectly ready to say—‘‘We will give 
you this cheque and leave you to fill 
it in at your own pleasure;’’ but we, 
who are naturally a little more scep- 
tical, would like to know in whose 
favour this is to be drawn, and I 
think it would be but reasonable that 
we should be allowed to discuss that 
question fully, and with greater know- 





ledge of what we are about to do. With 
the Resolution in its present shape the 
Speaker is called upon to carry the 
Chairman of Committees on his back. 
Nobody supposes that if you had this 
Resolution in the shape in which it 
would stand without having the Speaker’s 
name mentioned in it, it would be sup- 
ported as it has been. A large number 
of Members support the Resolution, and 
others, though they object to it, see less 
objection than they otherwise would 
to its being accepted, because they 
have confidence in the character of the 
Speaker; but it is not fair that we 
should be called upon, on account of 
our confidence in the Speaker, to let 
him carry on his back some unknown 
Chairman of Committees. We are told 
with regard to the Grand Committees 
that we are very much in the wrong, 
and are altogether unreasonable, be- 
cause we raise a question as to what 
is to be the position of the Chairman of 
these Committees. We are told that we 
are impertinent to inquire—[ Mr. Giap- 
stone: I answered the question. ]|—but 
the House must remember that these 
Grand Committees, if the Resolution 
is adopted as it stands—on which I 
say nothing, but reserve my opinion— 
involve a most important and vital 
change in the constitution of the House, 
as the House will be, when it is not 
fully constituted with the Speaker in 
the Chair, and your proposals ought 
to have reference to that character 
which the House will then bear, and 
not to that which it will bear if your 
scheme comes into operation. It can- 
not be said that we are to put out of 
sight a matter which is an essential part 
of the whole scheme. We were told by 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) that Committee is just 
the stage at which Obstruction is most 
rife, and when it is most important it 
should be dealt with. But then you 
are going to alter entirely the constitu- 
tion of your Committees by the appoint- 
ment of these Grand Committees ; and 
we-want to know, have you a scheme, or 
have you not, which shall deal with the 
conditions of the House under all cir- 
cumstances, when it is acting otherwise 
than as a Whole House? We are 
bound to insist on some clear and expli- 
cit answer upon the subject. I will not 
go into the question as to whether this 
form of cléture is the right way of deal- 
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ing with Obstruction. We were told 
distinctly by the Prime Minister that he 
did not intend this for dealing with Ob- 
struction, and that was a statement 
which took exceedingly well in Febru- 
ary; but now it has become obsolete, 
and it now appears that it is intended 
to check Obstruction. I believe the 
statement in February was the true one, 
and that the Rule will not have any 
effect in reducing Obstruction. I am as 
anxious as anyone else to deal with Ob- 
struction ; but it must be dealt with ina 
very different way than by these mea- 
sures. With regard to Committees, I 
venture to say you have not half thought 
out your plan, and it is an insult to the 
House to propose a plan which has not 
been thought out and digested. We 
have heard that we may trust to the 
Chairman because, having this autho- 
rity, he will be more careful; but if we 
are to have arguments of that kind put 
to us, and are expected to swallow them, 
we shall be putting ourselves in a curi- 
ous position in the eyes of the public. I 
have made these remarks because I 
think they are called for and are just, 
and what I wish to press upon the Go- 
vernment and the House is, that we 
should insist upon seeing the whole plan 
of the Government put before us. I 
will go further, and say this by way of 
my own suggestion. I do not believe 
there would be any better method, and, 
perhaps, there could be not so good a 
method, of proceeding as by following 
the lead set by the Speaker when he 
drew up the Resolutions on Urgency— 
that is to say, of defining your Resolu- 
tion, and applying what you think fit— 
that is to say, following the Speaker’s 
whole system upon the position which 
ought to be taken up when the House 
is constituted asa full House, and then by 
separate Resolutions endeavouring to 
apply the Rules, with more or less mo- 
dification, to the case when the House 
is in Committee. I believe you would 
save time by doing so, and you would 
not only avoid confusion, but you would 
place the House in a condition more in- 
telligible, and more satisfactory in rela- 
tion to the proper discharge of its im- 
portant functions. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had had no in- 
tention of rising to reply to the right 
hon. Baronet; but as he had been ap- 
pealed to by name by the right hon. 
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Gentleman, he would answer as far as 
he could the questions that had been 
put to Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Baronet had assumed that 
some order had been given by the Go- 
vernment to hon. Members who sup- 
ported the Government not to take part 
in this discussion. He would remind 
the House that the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave no grounds whatever for that 
statement. Possibly it might not have 
occurred to the right hon. Gentleman 
that those Members who thought that 
there was a great deal too much discus- 
sion in the House would consider they 
would best remedy the evil which they 
had assembled there to encounter by not 
speaking so much as hon. Members 
opposite, but rather by letting a few 
speakers deal broadly with the subject. 
He must, however, say that he should 
not have thought so small a matter 
worthy of the attention of the House 
if the right hon. Gentleman had not him- 
self made allusion to it. If the present 
Amendment were carried, there would 
be no power of control vested in the 
House at all when it was in Committee. 
In fact, the House would, when in 
Committee, be left without any check 
on its debates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not take part with 
those who had drawn-a personal dis- 
tinction between the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he did not rest his argument upon 
that. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was true the 
right hon. Gentleman did not rest his 
argument on that; but he drew a dis- 
tinction between ordinary Sittings of the 
House and Committees jof the Whole 
House. He was disposed, to some ex- 
tent, to agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but what was the difference 
between the two conditions of the 
House? In ordinary Sittings every 
Member could only speak once ; whereas, 
in Committee, every Member could 
speak as often as he thought proper. 
In which condition of the House, there- 
fore, was an abuse of the liberty of dis- 
cussion most likely to oceur? The right 
hon. Gentleman agreed that when it 
was in the power of an hon. Member 
to speak once some check should be 
placed on the exercise of that power; 
but, strange to say, he did not think 
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any such check was necessary when 
ie. Gentlemen could speak as often as 
they pleased without restriction. That 
was the distinction that had been drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman; and did 
not such a difference show the necessity 
rather of imposing restrictions in Com- 
mittee than inthe Whole House? Then 
the right hon. Gentleman, so far as he 
(the Attorney General) could gather 
from his remarks, passed from that 
point to another argument. He said— 
‘Look at the condition of things that 
you will arrive at when you have agreed 
to accept the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Pres- 
ton.” Well, he must confess it was not 
very encouraging for the Prime Minis- 
ter and those in immediate charge of 
these Resolutions to accept any Amend- 
ment, if the concessions made by such 
acceptance were dealt with as the right 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with them. 
But the right hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Raikes) moved, not as a substitu- 
tion, but as an Amendment to the pro- 
position before the House, that the 
power, the application of which they 
were now discussing, should be con- 
ferred on the regular Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and should not be placed in the 
hands of the individual who had been 
described by some speakers that after- 
noon asthecasual Chairman. The right 
hon. Baronet, following, as he some- 
times did, the lead of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), turned on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Preston, and attacked it, 
it should be observed, when it had been 
accepted by the Prime Minister. He 
questioned if, in the event of the 
Amendment not having been accepted 
by the Leader of the House, it would 
not then have received the support of 
the right hon. Baronet. What the right 
hon. Gentleman who led the Opposition 
said really amounted to this—‘‘ You are 
ing to give this power to the ordinary 
Ceastinast of Committees; but it is to 
the casual Chairman that you should 
really give it. He is the man whom 
you should always invest with this 
power, because he generally sits in 
troubled times, when a great deal of 
unnecessary discussion is going on.” 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
did not say that; I said that if you de- 
cline to give it to him, you leave out 
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exactly the kind of Chairman who most 
needs this power. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was quite ready 
to accept the explanation; but, as he 
understood the right hon. Baronet, he 
advanced that as an argument why these 
powers should be conferred on the casual 
Chairman, and why he should not be left 
out. The Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes) proposed to strike out the casual 
Chairman from enjoying such powers, 
and he certainly thought at the time the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet was 
intended to show that he should be kept 
in. He (the Attorney General) admitted 
the right hon. Baronet was right in 
saying that, at the present time, and 
under the existing Rules, they had to 
seek the aid of casual Chairmen in 
troubled times, because the physical 
powers of the Chairman of Committees 
did not enable him to continue his 
labours; but it was precisely in order to 
get rid of that state of things that the 
Government brought forward their pro- 
posals. The proposed Rules ought, there- 
fore, to be looked at as they would 
apply to the new state of things. The 
right hon. Baronet said he was going to 
vote for the Amendment now before the 
House, because, at the present moment, 
he did not know how the Government 
were going to deal with the powers of 
Chairmen of Grand Committees. Was 
there much connection between the two 
questions? When they were asked to 
take away from the House when in 
Committee all power of terminating 
undue debate, was it worthy of this dis- 
cussion to say—‘‘I will vote for the 
absence of that power, because I do not 
know what will be done with regard to 
Grand Committees?” It was in order to 
get rid of the present unsatisfactory 
state of things that the Rule was pro- 
posed to the House. It would give to 
the regular Chairman of Committees 
power to check unnecessary Obstruction. 
There would be a termination of unne- 
cessary debate, and consequently a ter- 
mination of that great drag on the 
Chairman’s physical powers which was 
the only reason why he could not per- 
form his duties at present. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he would 
vote with all his heart against the Re- 
solution proposed by the Government, 
unless the Prime Minister would accept 
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the wise and Constitutional Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock). He was unable to vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), because his 
doing so would practically imply that he 
was satisfied to give to the Speaker a 
power which, in his belief, would be de- 
trimental to the freedom of discussion 
and destructive of the character of the 
House as a deliberative Assembly. The 
closing of debates by a simple majority 
would be tantamount to vesting absolute 
power in the hands of the Chief Officer 
of the Crown. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
if hon. Members opposite had not re- 
ceived the order to hold their tongues, 
he did not wonder at their wishing that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
should be carried, for on this occasion it 
must have been with great difficulty of 
persuasion that they induced themselves 
to maintain silence. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
adverted to the absence of Members from 
the Treasury Bench. He presumed the 
silence of the Members of the Govern- 
ment was self-imposed. Having im- 
posed the cléture on themselves they now 
wished to impose it upon the House. 
His right hon. Friend had put a distinct 
question to the Government, whether 
any scheme had been framed with re- 
gard to the proposed Grand Committees ? 
The only answer the Attorney General 
gave was that in due time the Prime 
Minister would formulate a scheme. 
That was no answer at all, and in order 
to give the Government an opportunity 
of reconsidering the question he should 
conclude by moving the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Viscount Folkestone.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in supporting the 
Motion, said, that his right hon. Friend 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
the close of his observations, had made 
a proposition which had met with uni- 
versal approbation on the Opposition 
Benches, and which was that there 
should be two separate Resolutions— 
one applying when the Speaker was in 
the Chair, and the other when the House 
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was in Committee. No answer had been 
given to that suggestion. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
Leader of the Opposition was entitled to 
some answer to his suggestion that they 
should first deal with Regulations for 
their proceedings when the Speaker was 
in the Chair, and then take up the con- 
sideration of the Regulations for pro- 
ceedings in Committee. He did not wish 
to talk the Resolution out, but thought 
it better to adjourn until they had the 
two separate Motions. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess when 
the Leader of the Opposition coolly in- 
vited us to divide this Resolution into 
two Resolutions, I bethought myself of 
the disparaging reference he had made 
to certain arguments on this side of the 
House, and of the fact that he gave us 
credit for less than the average amount 
of intelligence that is to be found in any 
assembly of Englishmen. Now, Sir, I 
will answer the question. A number of 
Gentlemen have given us Notice, includ- 
ing the very Gentlemen who now com- 
plain of us for not answering this ques- 
tion, that they intend to oppose every 
Resolution allowing a closing power to 
a majority, not merely by discussion and 
reasoning, but by a resort to all the Ob- 
structive Forms of the House. That 
being so, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
commends that we should divide this 
Resolution into two separate Resolutions, 
in order that not once, but twice, these 
Obstructive tactics should be adopted. I 
do not think that any hon. Gentleman will 
fail to understand why, in these circum- 
stances, we have not given a better re- 
ception to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Baronet. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 136 ; Noes 
199: Majority 63. — (Div. List, ‘No. 
344.) 

And it being past a quarter before Six 


of the clock, the Debate on the Amend- 
ment stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION — VOTE OF 
THANKS TO HER MAJESTY’S NAVAL 
AND MILITARY FORCES. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have the honour to move a series of 
Resolutions, of which I have given 
Notice, conveying Votes of Thanks to 
the Commanding Officers and troops 
serving in the late Expedition to Egypt. 
I think that the Resolutions should be 
put separately, although I will now treat 
them as a whole. Your Lordships will 
understand that I do not, in the slightest 
degree, ask you to commit yourselves to 
any approbation of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. All I ask is 
that you will co-operate with the Sove- 
reign and the other House of Parlia- 
ment in the grateful duty of expressing 
the thanks of the nation to the brave 
men who have had so great a success in 
Egypt. Your Lordships are aware that 
soldiers and sailors are particularly 
alive to the good opinion of their coun- 
trymen, and I believe there is no honour 
which they value more than that of a 
Parliamentary acknowledgment in re- 
gard to their services. My Lords, the 
Naval Forces engaged at Alexandria 
were, in the first place, the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, which was strongly 
reinforced ; secondly, the Channel Squad- 
ron, which arrived at Malta after the 
attack on the forts; and, thirdly, the 
Detached Squadron, which had been 
round the world conveying the sons of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and which was ordered from 
Gibraltar on its way home. Fourthly, 
apart from these, there was part of the 
East Indian Squadron, under Sir William 
Hewett ; and, fifthly, the Reserve Squad- 
ron, under the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
at Gibraltar, ready to go to the Medi- 
terranean if required. Rear Admiral 
Hoskins was selected for service in the 
Suez Canal. The force of the Royal 
Marines numbered 2,500, and the total 
of officers, seamen, and marines 14,500. 
In the 1st Resolution I ask your Lord- 
ships to give a Vote of Thanks to Sir 
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Beauchamp Seymour, under whose com- 
mand the Naval Force was engaged. 
Our Votes of Thanks are entirely con- 
fined to what they have done in Egypt; 
but I may, perhaps, be allowed to men- 
tion that the Government feel themselves 
under obligations to Admiral Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour for previous services 
during his Mediterranean command. 
He commanded the Fleet during the 
negotiations concerning the Greek and 
Montenegrin Frontiers, as to which there 
is an absurd legend that he had instruc- 
tions never to use force. That was 
perfectly untrue, although, luckily, the 
necessity did not arise; but we owe 
much to the judgment, temper, and 
tact of the Admiral in dealing both with 
the Oriental authorities, and with our 
gallant foreign Naval Allies. They 
were of great use in contributing to 
the success of the arrangements. My 
Lords, Admiral Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour exhibited the same qualities, in 
a very remarkable degree, in Egypt, 
during the critical time before the 
attack on the forts of Alexandria. 
I may mention, among other circum- 
stances which are satisfactory, that he 
was on the best possible terms with the 
French Admiral (Admiral Conrad), of 
whom it is only fair to say that during 
the whole of the time he showed a most 
loyal and friendly feeling towards the 
English. Admiral Seymour showed 
great skill and judgment in the attack 
upon the forts, and it is to the arrange- 
ments that were then made that we 
must partially attribute the fact that 
there was not a greater loss of life. 
The attack was carried on with great 
courage and success, with small loss of 
life and damage to the ships, although 
the Egyptians had 44 modern rifled 
guns and 200 smooth-bores, and made 
a most courageous defence. Even 10 
hours after the opening attack thé forts 
were not all silenced, only one by one 
giving way. It was found that prepara- 
tions were made for mounting more 
guns, with great stores of ammunition 
and torpedoes. If the attack had been 
delayed, we sbould have suffered very 
severely. On our side very great care 
was taken to avoid damage to the town. 
The conflagration on the 12th was due 
to lamentable causes, on which I will 
not now dwell. I cannot help alluding to 
the courage of a small party who landed 
to disable these silenced guns, and swam 
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back again to their ships. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour spoke with great admiration 
of the manner in which the officers and 
men carried out their various duties. 
Until the arrival of Sir Archibald 
Alison, on the 17th of July, with two 
battalions from Cyprus, and 1,000 
marines, the defence of Alexandria was 
undertaken by a small body of the sea- 
men and the ‘marines of the Fleet—a 
duty requiring skill, energy, and vigi- 
lance on so long an extent of lines. The 
police protection of Alexandria was also 
provided for with singular energy, tem- 
per, and good sense. After the arrival 
of more troops, the officers and men of 
the Fleet continued to assist the Army 
in many ways—in mounting heavy guns, 
in fitting up and working guns on a 
railway truck, which were used in re- 
connoissances, and in providing for the 
water supply of Alexandria, which was 
threatened by the damming of the Mah- 
moudieh Canal. This important, in- 
deed necessary, work was carried out so 
completely that water was in sufficient 
supply not only for the soldiers and 
sailors, but for the whole population, at 
that time, of Alexandria. In alluding to 
such works as these, I feel great regret 
that the scope of the subject hardly permits 
me to refer to the courageous, enduring, 
skilful work done by civilians in connec- 
tion with waterworks and railways, and 
performed under circumstances of the 
— personal risk. It was decided 
rom the first that the line of opera- 
tions upon Cairo should be by the Suez 
Canal, with the base at Ismailia, and 
reparations were made to hold the 
ine of the Canal from Port Said to 
Port Suez by the Navy and Marines 
until the arrival of the troops. Rear 
Admiral Hoskins was in charge of this 
delicate operation, and admirably well 
he did it. Sir William Hewett showed 
his well-known energy in occupying 
Suez, and preparing to take possession 
of the southern portion of the Canal. 
Circumstances, of which your Lordships 
are aware, caused great anxiety, and 
obliged Admiral Hoskins to act with for- 
bearance and caution. And now, my 
Lords, as a friend and neighbour of one 
of the principal depdts of the Marines, 
it is with peculiar pleasure that I allude 
to that distinguished Corps, who, al- 
though sometimes inclined to dread being 
squeezed out by the superior numbers 
of blue-jackets and of soldiers, always 
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manage to retain a great and well- 
deserved hold on the appreciative re- 
spect and sympathy of the public. They 
were in every action from first to last. 
They were the first troops to land with 
the sailors at Alexandria. They dis- 
tinguished themselves at the reconnois- 
sance in force on the 5th of August, 
under Sir Archibald Alison. The Royal 
Marine Artillery behaved with great 
gallantry at Kassassin. The Light In- 
fantry were in the first line at Tel-el- 
Kebir. Both lost heavily during the 
campaign. As to the Transport, over 
28,000 officers and men and nearly 
6,000 animals were conveyed to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean in connection 
with the operations. Forty thousand 
tons of stores were sent out; 124 ships 
in all were engaged by the Admiralty. 
Not a single casualty occurred. When 
the movement of the troops from Alex- 
andria was settled, the plans carefully 
prepared beforehand were carried out in 
the early morning of the 20th of August. 
On the arrival of the transports the 
whole line of the Canal was safe in the 
hands of the Navy, the enemy shelled 
out of Nefiche, three and a-half miles 
from Ismailia—one of the cleverest 
operations of the campaign—and tele- 
graphic communication established. The 
pilotage of the transports was exclu- 
sively undertaken by the Naval officers ; 
and the arrangements were so perfect 
that, while one or two merchant vessels 
were never stopped at all, the normal 
traffic of the Canal was resumed in less 
than 48 hours. The discipline was so 
good that, out of 300 sailors who occu- 
pied Port Said for a month, only four 
cases of want of discipline were serious 
enough to be brought before the officer 
in command. The action at Chalouf, 
between Ismailia and Suez, secured the 
line of railway to Suez. A 40-pounder 
gun on a truck was worked by seamen. 
A Naval Brigade, at Sir Garnet’s special 
request, took part in the action of Tel- 
el-Kebir. But the greatest service 
rendered to the Army was theconveyance 
of stores and provisions along the Fresh 
Water Canal, and the greatest energy 
was displayed in bringing back the 
wounded from Tel-el-Kebir to Ismailia, 
which has been gratefully recognized by 
Sir Garnet. It sounds as if a canal and 
a railway were extraordinary aids for 
transport ; but it must be remembered 
that the Canal was a narrow, shallow 
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ditch, meant to convey water, not to 
carry traffic, and that the single line of 
railway was broken up for miles. I now 
come to the 2nd and 3rd Resolutions. 
During the Naval operations, measures 
of precaution had been taken; the 
iidhieabenees garrisons had been 
strengthened by two battalions, and a 
force was sent from Malta to Cyprus on 
the 8th of July, which subsequently 
arrived at Alexandria on the 15th of 
July. It was on the 20th of July that 
the Cabinet decided on the Expedition. 
The Vote of Credit passed on the 27th 
of July. Preparations commenced on the 
21st of July, and on the 30th the first 
troops left for the field, followed from 
day to day till, on the 11th of August, 
there was a complete Army Corps, with 
proper proportions of Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Engineers, of about 36,000 men, 54 
field guns, and 5,600 horses. I have 
refrained, though reluctantly, from al- 
luding to the merits of the Departments 
in which the two noble Earls near me 
have worked so hard; but I do not feel 
the same scruple with regard to the 
Indian Government. Orders had been 
sent to India on the 8th of July, as a 
preliminary measure, to send the Sea- 
forth Highlanders to Suez. Imme- 
diately on the receipt of the orders of 
the 25th of July, for the despatch of the 
Indian Contingent, the Government of 
Bombay were called upon to take up and 
equip sufficient transport for the whole 
Force. So well was the call responded 
to, that the first instalment of the de- 
tachment sailed on the 5th of August ; 
and by the 9th September 47 transports, 
aggregating 114,500 tons, had left India, 
conveying 322 commissioned and war- 
rant officers, 1,690 British troops, with 
12 guns, 3,970 Native troops, 7,209 
followers, 1,765 horses, 4,375 mules, 
and 775 ponies. The first detachment 
arrived 27 days from the date of the 
first instructions for their despatch, and 
the Force continued to arrive until the 
15th of September; and though the 
season of the Monsoon was the least 
favourable time of the year for sending 
troops by sea, man and animals arrived 
in excellent health, there being no 
casualties among the men, and only 27 
among the horses. The Indian Govern- 
ment provided tents for 16,000 troops 
coming from England, and raised, 
equipped, and despatched, on Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s requisition, a corps of 600 
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muleteers for employment with the 
Transport animals. The result was a 
perfect success ; the troops were able to 
take the field immediately on arriving, 
and to keep it in perfect health, thorough 
efficiency, and comparative comfort, until 
the close of the operations, during which, 
under the command of General Mac- 
pherson, they did such admirable ser- 
vice, and nowhere more than in the 
attack on Tel-el-Kebir, and by the part 
they took in the brilliant march to Cairo. 
The Indian Contingent has already left 
Egypt, excepting the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers selected to 
visit England before their return to 
India, when I hope they will receive the 
honour due to them. To return to the 
history of the campaign, Sir Archibald 
Alison had, by bold and skilful action, 
made safe our position at Alexandria, 
and the value of recent tactical training 
was shown on this occasion. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, aided by Sir John Adye, in- 
stantly on arrival carried out the plan 
of campaign which had been carefully 
preconcerted in England. The bulk of 
the Army was removed bodily to the 
new base with speed, secrecy, and suc- 
cess of details. On arriving at Ismailia, 
the force under General Graham pushed 
forward to secure water and seize the 
obstructing dams made across the Canal. 
It rapidly seized Kassassin Lock, and 
made the supply of water safe. There 
were two successful skirmishes under 
General Graham, and on the night of 
the 2sth of August there was a Ca- 
valry charge, executed with courage and 
steadiness. Here the Household Cavalry 
had the first opportunity of vindicating 
their military efficiency. The Force, 
strengthened by Sir Edward Hamley 
and one brigade, pushed forward for a 
great result. My Lords, at this moment 
of offering our thanks to the Army of 
"Egypt, I cannot help feeling that we 
have been anticipated by the popular 
and warm receptions which have been 
given in different parts of the country 
to detachments of the returning Force. 
Most of your Lordships have, like my- 
self, probably, only had the opportunity 
of seeing some of the Household Cavalry 
passing through the cheering multitudes 
of this great city. It was remarked to 
me that, on the Continent, a victorious 
army would have been re-clothed before 
entering the capital. I do not know 
whether that is the case; but it seemed 
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to me that these sunburnt men, looking 
older, thinner, but in first-rate condition, 
in weather-stained, worn-out jackets, 
told their own story of endurance and of 
courageous discharge of duty in a more 
telling manner than by any attempt of 
smartening them for the occasion. It 
was after this affair at Kassassin that 
alarming prognostications were made at 
home and abroad—that the delays and 
dawdling of Sir Garnet had destroyed 
the chances of success which at one time 
were within our grasp. We are all wise 
after the event, and we all now acknow- 
ledge that delays and dawdling are 
not Sir Garnet’s especial defects. A 
great military historian has remarked 
that the great difference of wars of this 
century, compared with those of previous 
times, is that, owing to the greater 
powers of locomotion in an army, an 
extension and a rapidity have been given 
to war which were previously unknown ; 
that, in consequence of this, every sol- 
dier thinks of going straight to his end 
—namely, the capital of the country he 
is attacking ; and that this system, when 
successfully carried out, is more econo- 
mical in blood and gold than the former 
system. But he adds that, in that sys- 
tem, there may be great disappointments. 
They are movements that require a 
first-rate General with genius to execute 
them—one who has the power of appre- 
ciating the powers of his own forces and 
those of his enemies; one who is able 
exactly to calculate questions of time 
and distance with extraordinary accu- 
racy. When second-rate or third-rate 
Generals attempt it, their rashness is 
easily punished. Colonel Wolseley’s 
yO Er gp stood high when it was de- 
cided to send him in command of the 
Red River Expedition. The work was 
done by him not only completely, but 
with singular celerity. In the Ashantee 
War, Coomassie, despite its almost in- 
accessible position, was taken in seven 
weeks; while Cairo was taken in three 
weeks after the arrival of the troops at 
the base of Ismailia. It has already 
been said that before leaving England 
Sir Garnet had named the place and the 
date of the great battle. With regard 
to the date, I am bound to say he was 
not quite mathematically correct. To 
my noble Friend behind me, he said the 
15th would be the date of his great 
battle ; to another, the 13th; while toa 
third, he said that Cairo would be taken 
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on the 15th, the result being that the 
great battle was fought on the 138th and 
Cairo taken on the 14th. If the quota- 
tion I have made as to the qualifications 
of a General is correct, your Lordships 
will admit that Sir Garnet has some 
claims to the character of a first-class 
General. I beg pardon for this digres- 
sion. It appears to me superfluous to 
give your Lordships any account of the 
attack upon the works of Tel-el-Kebir. 
The military despatches, the letters of 
correspondents, the descriptions in the 
Press, have given you the most vivid 
knowledge of that well-planned and 
well-executed attack—the short time of 
sleep, the night march, guided by the 
stars alone, the perfect silence, the dis- 
cipline which prevented a single gun 
being fired, and the final rush with such 
fatal effect to the enemy; a struggle in 
which English, Scotch, and Irish regi- 
ments, swelled by the Reserves, who 
had patriotically come forward almost 
without exception, were engaged in 
generous rivalry to do their duty, under 
the command of Generals Hamley, 
Willis, Alison, Graham, the Duke of 
Connaught, Drury-Lowe, and Macpher- 
son. In the moment of exultation, we 
all remember the anxieties of families at 
home; we all deeply sympathize with 
those whose relations have been killed 
or seriously wounded, and rejoice with 
those who have seen them return with 
glory to their homes. There is one 
illustrious Widow who did not hesitate 
for one moment in her wish that her 
Son should share the perils of his com- 
panions in arms, but whose anxiety for 
his safety was intense. Her Majesty 
must be rewarded, not so much by his 
safety, as by the manner in which the 
Duke of Connaught has been spoken of 
in the public despatches, while from all 
quarters confirmation has flowed in of 
his soldier-like ability and qualities, 
coolness under fire, and especial care of 
hismen. My Lords, I cannot conclude 
without speaking in the highest terms 
of the conduct of Generals Sir Evelyn 
Wood and William Earle. The less 
attractive, but most important, duty of 
watching the enemy at Ramleh was 
performed by the first of those dis- 
tinguished officers, while the latter most 
efficiently guarded the communications. 
The Cavalry and Artillery march to 
Cairo, which crowned the operations, 
has, I understand, especially excited the 
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admiration and the curiosity of the most 
eminent of the German military autho- 
rities. The safety of that famous town 
is a subject the importance of which 
cannot be over-estimated. My Lords, I 
have spoken highly of the qualities of 
the men who have achieved this success- 
ful Expedition. I am perfectly aware 
that there were circumstances in our 
favour. In the first place, Egypt is the 
one foreign country in the world where 
it is the easiest for us to apply our 
military and great maritime resources. 
In the second, our Armies were not con- 
fronted by the trained soldiers of Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Russia, or Italy. 
All I claim is, that in these short opera- 
tions, although, in some details, useful 
information has been obtained for fur- 
ther improvements, those which for 
some years have been carried on in 
both the Navy and Army have not been 
without their fruit; and that, as to the 
officers and men, they have shown a 
skill, a courage, and powers of en- 
durance and of discipline in doing 
everything they have been asked to do, 
which must give the nation perfect con- 
fidence that if, which God forbid, they 
should be exposed to a still more crucial 
test, they would come out with equal 
credit to themselves and to the country 
at large. I beg to move the Resolu- 
tions of which I have given Notice. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, in a Motion of this kind we are 
happily not divided by any distinctions 
as to Party, and it is with the most cor- 
dial and earnest pleasure that I rise to 
second the proposition which the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville) has made 
to the House. In doing so, I have no- 
thing to add to the concise and perspi- 
cuous narrative which the noble Earl 
has given us of the glorious events of 
this short campaign ; but I must permit 
myself, before joining in heartily voting 
the substance of the Motion, to make 
two criticisms, without laying any undue 
stress upon them, as to the wording in 
which the Motion is couched. In the 
first place, the Motion of the Govern- 
ment speaks of this as a ‘ military 
rebellion.” I do not mean to say 
that it is not; but that this is the 
introduction of a controversial state- 
ment, regarding which diverse opinions 
are held; and, that being so, I think it 
should have been carefully banished 
from the proceedings in a ceremony of 
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this kind. My other observation refers 
to the last words of the Motion—namely, 
‘the cordial good feeling which ani- 
mated the United Force.” I have no 
doubt that a cordial good feeling did 
animate the United Force ; but isit pre- 
cisely necessary to state that in a public 
document? I should have thought that 
was a matter we might assume, without 
further insisting on it—that among the 
Forces serving Her Majesty united feel- 
ings would prevail. But, after all, these 
are mere criticisms of words, not of sub- 
stance. In the essence of this Motion 
we shall, I think, all of us join, and join 
in a feeling of thankfulness and relief, 
because in recent years, owing to a 
vast variety of causes, on which it is not 
proper now to insist, doubts have been 
propagated as to the efficiency of our 
Forces, and as to whether England would 
maintain her old supremacy, both by 
land and sea. It was thought that the 
vast changes which mechanical science 
had introduced in the methods of naval 
warfare had diminished the peculiar pre- 
eminence our sailors had attained, and 
that England could no longer rely as of 
old upon being, by right of her position 
and the traditions of her race, the fore- 
most maritime nation in the world. But 
I think that the experience of Alexan- 
dria has shown that our sailors can 
handle the new mechanisms of warfare 
as intelligently and brilliantly as they 
did the old, and that the intelligence and 
spirit which have always animated the 
British sailor are shown with equal lustre 
and with the same results, whether he 
works with iron or with oak. Although 
we were, I think, not opposed to an 
enemy altogether worthy of our steel, 
and though the dangers run were, owing 
to the foresight of Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, not so great as they might have 
been, still I think that the effect of the 
bombardment of Alexandria must be to 
show the native fitness of the British 
sailor for waging naval warfare under 
new, as well as old, conditions, and 
that, displaying as it did the intelligence 
and practical skill of the British sailor, 
it will powerfully increase the reputa- 
tion of England over all seas, and will 
greatly assist the diplomacy of Eng- 
land, whenever it may be called upon 
to act in the future. Of Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour the noble Earl has 
spoken in terms of fitting praise. The 
present Government have, I think, 
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good reason to be proud and to speak 
with gratitude of that Officer, who has 
conducted delicate and difficult matters 
with singular tact and skill ; and though, 
as a Party, we have, hitherto, had no 
experience of his services or qualities, 
we shall certainly join heartily in cele- 
brating his praise, and according to him 
the tribute paid by this Resolution. We 
shall certainly most cordially welcome 
him when he makes his appearance here. 
With respect to the next Resolution, I 
cannot say so much—I mean with regard 
to our inability to join from personal 
and official knowledge, in tribute to the 
distinguished Commander whose merits 
are set forththerein. SirGarnet Wolseley 
has served under the present and the 
late Administration of which the noble 
Earl opposite was and is a Member, in 
a military capacity, and with what suc- 
cess we all know. Under us he served 
in a civil capacity ; but in that capacity, 
as in his previous military capacity, he 
displayed that which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of genius—namely, a vast and 
most accurate knowledge of detail, over 
which he had the most entire and com- 
plete command, and which did not in- 
terfere with in the least degree, or nar- 
row, as it sometimes does, the largeness 
and the scope of his general mental 
grasp. In civil affairs, as in military, 
he showed that peculiarity. He has 
been criticized, as the noble Earl told 
us, adversely during the progress of 
these operations. I think the noble 
' Earl dwelt too much upon that cir- 
cumstance. Every Commander, while 
the crisis of action is going on, and 
while the effect of his measures is 
more or less doubtful, will neces- 
sarily be subjected to adverse criti- 
cism. It has been said that this was 
an audacious stroke, and that if Sir 
Garnet had been opposed by a more 
vigorous and better trained army it 
might have ended badly. I am not 
soldier enough to know if there is any 
justice in that criticism; but if it be 
just, it seems to me only to add to the 
distinction of Sir Garnet and the merit 
of his tactics. It shows that the pecu- 
liar brilliancy of the operation was this 
—that he knew precisely how to measure 
his stroke to the capacity and power of 
resistance of his enemy, neither despising 
his enemy nor wasting time in unne- 
cessary precaution. But he could draw 
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where caution should end and where 
audacity should begin. Thenoble Earl has 
referred to the services rendered by the 
other gallant officers and men mentioned 
in the 3rd Resolution; and, amongst 
other things, he has very naturally 
alluded to that patriotic and courageous 
decision at which the Queen arrived, 
when she decided that the Duke of 
Connaught should share the labours and 
dangers of his fellow-soldiers. It was 
not only a courageous but a wise deci- 
sion. Those dangers were by no means 
unreal. It is true that General Officers 
do not face the dangers of war, so- 
called, to the same extent, perhaps, as 
those who stand in an inferior position. 
But this was a very peculiar war, at- 
tended with dangers of a special kind. 
The greatest dangers did not come from 
the enemy to whom we were opposed. 
I was very much struck, in the Papers 
which the noble Earl has laid on the 
Table this morning, by the statement 
that was made by M. de Freycinet, when 
he said that the French Ministers of 
War and Marine were of opinion that 
if this war was to be conducted at this 
period of the year, one-half of the troops 
would perish by sickness. That was a 
danger which affected alike the highest 
and the lowest, Generals and common 
soldiers. Happily, it has not proved so 
great a danger as M. de Freycinet an- 
ticipated; but that was the estimate 
formed by those who, from their Al- 
gerian and Tunisian experience, were 
eminently qualified to form an estimate 
of the kind of danger to be encountered 
by those who went to the war; and there 
can be no doubt that the Duke of Con- 
naught, in joining the Expeditionary 
Force, has acted in accordance with the 
principles which animate his family, 
which make the duties they undertake 
real by personal labour and work, and 
the performance of duties, so as to win, 
as it were, over again the authority 
which naturally belongs to their position. 
By so doing, he has not only proved, as 
we know, on high authority, a most 
gallant and efficient officer, but I think 
he has set an example which will 
work advantageously in every rank of 
the British Army. My Lords, no greater 
praise can be given to those who have 
taken part in this brief but glorious 
campaign than to say that they have 
acted in the highest sense of the word 
as Englishmen. The greatest reward 
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that Englishmen can receive is the ap- 

roval of their countrymen whom they 
ah served ; and it is the proud duty of 
the Houses of Parliament, who repre- 
sent their countrymen, to confer upon 
them, by their Thanks, those honours 
and rewards which they have so well 
deserved, and with which no other 
honours can compare. 


Hoved to resolve, 


“1, That the Thanks of this House be 
given to Admiral Sir Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget Seymour, G.C.B., for the distinguished 
skill and ability with which he planned and 
conducted the attack on the Fortifications of 
Alexandria and the Naval operations in the 
Suez Canal which aided materially in the sup- 
pression of the military rebellion against the 
authority of His Highness the Khedive : 

“2. That the Thanks of this House be given 
to General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and abi- 
lity with which he planned and conducted the 
military operations in Egypt, which resulted 
in the victory of Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation 
of Cairo, and the complete suprpession of the 
military rebellion against the authority of His 
Highness the Khedive : 

“3. That the Thanks of this House be 
given to 

General Sir John Miller Adye, K.C °. ; 

Vice-Admiral William Montagu Dowell, 
cm 

Lieutenant-General George Harry Smith 
Willis, C.B. ; 

Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Bruce 
Hamley, K.C.M.G., C.B.; 

Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, Ba- 
ronet, K.C.B.; 

Rear - Admiral Sir William Nathan 
Wrighte Hewett, V.C., K.C.B 

Rear-Admiral Sir Francis William Sulli- 
van, K.C.B., C.M.G.; 

Rear-Admiral Anthony Hiley Hoskins, 

Major - General His Royal Highness 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C.S.1L., G.C.M.G. ; 

Major-General William Earle, C.S.I. ; 

ee) ee Sir api 4 seen Wood, 
V.C., G.O.M.G., K 

Major-General ecnil ‘saadik V.C., 


C.B. ; 
“a George Byng Harman, 


Major-General Drury Curzon Drury- 
Lowe, C.B. ; 
Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor Mac- 
pherson, V.C., K.C.B. ; 
and to the other Officers and Warrant Offi- 
cers of the Navy, Army, and Royal Ma- 
rines, including Her Majesty’s "ialien 
Forces, both European and Native, for 
the energy and gallantry with which they 
executed the services they have been called 
upon to perform : 
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“4, That this House doth acknowledge and 
highly approve the gallantry, discipline, and 
good conduct displayed by the Petty Officers, 
Ps a Officers, and Men of the 
ot Army, and Royal Marines, and of Her 

jesty’s Indian Forces, European and Native ; 

os - also, the cordial good feeling which ani- 

ateh the United Force.’ ’—(The Earl Gran- 
ville.) 


Tue Duxz or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I have no doubt that your 
Lordships will permit me to express, 
in a few words, on this very interesting 
and important occasion, my views as to 
the services which have been rendered 
to the country by Her Majesty’s Forces 
in Egypt. I am the more glad to have 
this opportunity of doing so, because, 
from what has fallen from the noble 
Earl who brought forward this Motion, 
it is beyond doubt that great services 
have been rendered to the country by 
the hearty co-operation of the Naval and 
Military Forces. Our position is most 
peculiar. As an Island, we are in a 
very different position from a Continen- 
tal Power, and, without the assistance of 
our Navy, the Army would be able to 
do but little or nothing beyond our own 
shores—in fact, it is the Navy which 
enables the Army to carry out the duty 
required from us in our foreign wars. 
Consequently, your Lordships will feel 
that unless the greatest cordiality and 
good feeling existed between the two 
Forces, the services expected from the 
Army could not be carried out in the 
manner they ought to be. But on this 
occasion especially the Navy has rendered 
the most useful and valuable services to 
the Army; and I am sure that there is 
nobody who feels more strongly the value 
of those services, and who is more pre- 
pared to give hearty concurrence to this 
Address as far as regards the Navy than 
myself, not alone on personal grounds, 
because that would be of comparatively 
little importance, but on the part of the 
Army. On the part of the Army, I can 
with all my heart thank the Navy for 
the admirable manner in which they 
carried out their duty, and for the 
valuable and useful assistance which 
they rendered to the Army during the 
whole of the campaign. And when I 
say that, I do not confine myself to the 
admirable assistance afforded to the 
Army by Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Ad- 
miral Hoskins, Vice Admiral Dowell, 
and Sir William Hewett; but I contend 
that there was not a sailor nor a sailor 
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boy who did not work as hard as he 
could in order to enable the Army to 
carry out the objects of the campaign. 
My Lords, when I speak of the Navy 
I must not be supposed for a moment 
to furget the services which were ren- 
dered by the Royal Marines. The Royal 
Marines find themselves in rather a 
difficult position, and are apt to think 
themselves rather left, out in the cold 
as compared with the other Naval and 
Military Services. But I may say that, 
as far as the Army is concerned, we are 
only too glad to avail ourselves of the 
valuable services of the Royal Marines. 
Upon every occasion on which they 
have been called upon to serve their 
country they have done their duty most 
admirably, and have shown that they 
are suited for all sorts of work, and are 
an extremely fine body of men. On this 
occasion they have had an opportunity 
of showing of what value they are to 
their country, and what useful work 
they can perform, whether on board 
ship or on land. But I speak now more 
especially of their service upon shore. 
As to the action of the other portions 
of Her Majesty’s Service, there can, I 
think, be only one opinion. Their con- 
duct has been such, and the result of 
their action has been so successful, that 
nothing but praise can be given to them. 
Whether we look to the mode in which 
the Navy and the Transport Service con- 
veyed the military contingent to Egypt 
without any accident, or whether we 
look to the military operations which 
followed and led to the success which, 
singularly enough, as the noble Earl has 
pointed out, was almost predicted to a 
day by the gallant General who car- 
ried out the operations, we certainly 
have a right to be proud of our Navy 
and our Army. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has been somewhat severely criticized 
for the delay which occurred after 
Ismailia; but a most extraordinary 
criticism it was when we came to analyze 
it. The fact was that we landed in 
Egypt without anything; we had to 
take everything with us. The conse- 
quence was that everything, even to a 
sack of coal, liad to be landed before 
anything could be done in the way of 
obs mapa for an advance. Then, as 
to the transport after the troops had been 


landed. Generally, in an ordinary coun- 
try we expect to find means of transport 
ready to hand. But in this case it was 
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not so; and the distance from this coun- 
try was so great that without the enor- 
mous transport which we had collected 
there, and which would have taken a 
great amount of time, and would have 
involved great additional trouble and 
expense to have sent from this country, 
it would have been impossible to obtain 
means of transport at the very moment 
when the troops landed in Egyyt: The 
whole operation turned upon the sudden 
seizure of the Sweet WaterCanal, because 
unless we had at once seized that Canal, 
and so secured a supply of water for our 
troops, we could have done nothing. 
The seizure of the Canal was an essential 
necessity and a speciality, and it could 
only be effected suddenly. If that had 
not been done, we could not have carried 
on the operations which followed. We 
therefore say that we went faster than 
our transport could possibly have fol- 
lowed, and that was the cause of the 
delay and no other. As it was, the 
advance to Kassassin was made in order 
to save the Sweet Water Canal, and, that 
object having been accomplished by a 
small body of troops, every endeavour 
was made to send a larger body to the 
front, with the success which your Lord- 
ships are fully aware of. I have thought 
it necessary to point this out, because, 
although it is patent to a military mind, 
sometimes that view of this question 
may be overlooked. I know that my 
gallant friend Sir Garnet Wolseley felt 
himself ably seconded by Sir John Adye 
and General Willis, and by other Gene- 
rals of Division. I think it right on 
this occasion especially to name Gene- 
ral Drury-Lowe, who commanded the 
Cavalry. We are often told that the 
day for Cavalry has gone by, and that 
it is very absurd to maintain a force 
which is so expensive, and which is of 
no good. I think, however, that this 
short campaign has fully answered that 
criticism. I may also add that there 
has been a good deal of criticism on 
what has been termed the extraordinary 
idea of sending Her Majesty’s House- 
hold troops to Egypt. ‘lhe Household 
troops would, I think, stand in a very 
false position if they were only to be 
seen in the streets of London and in St. 
James’s Park. They are splendid and 
gallant troops. What was the result 
when they went into the field? Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has said that he never 
saw troops behave so splendidly, and 
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that he only wished he had had a great 
deal more of them. These troops, al- 
though they had such great hardships 
to go through, have come back looking, 
perhaps, not quite so smart as one would 
wish to see them on parade—rather thin, 
perhaps, both men and horses—but I 
can assure your Lordships that I was 
astonished to see the wonderfully good 
condition of those splendid squadrons, 
which I had the pleasure of inspecting 
personally and very critically on their 
return. Their conduct you all know. 
Their night charge was most gallant. A 
charge at any time is not an easy ope- 
ration, and requires great determina- 
tion, tact, and judgment; but by night 
its difficulty is enormously increased. 
The charge} ordered by General Drury- 
Lowe was admirably conducted by Sir 
Baker Russell and Colonel Ewart, com- 
manding the regiment. As regards the 
other operations, nothing could be bet- 
ter than the way in which General Gra- 
ham managed to hold his own at Kas- 
sassin. It was a delicate position, and 
he was most ably seconded by General 
Drury-Lowe. As regards the great 
operation of Tel-el- Kebir, we may 
ascribe our success entirely to the mind 
of one man—Sir Garnet Wolseley. I 
do not know that anyone was taken into 
his counsel in regard to any order or 
direction that he gave. It may be said 
that his action on that occasion was very 
rash. No doubt, night marches are 
rash; but that showed genius. If men, 
after all, are to have success, they must 
sometimes be rash. If they were not 
rash they would do nothing at all. The 
question is whether a man is justified 
in being rash in regard to the mode in 
which he resolves to conduct his opera- 
tions. I consider that the result has 
proved that he was perfectly justified, 
and, what is more, that if he had not 
carried out the operation as he did, be- 
fore daylight, our loss would have been 
infinitely greater than it was. I do not 
mean to say that the works would not 
have been taken, because I should rely 
greatly on the courage of the English 
soldier ; but I fear that we should have 
had a great amount of casualties, and 
we all know that in war casualties ought 
to be avoided. My Lords, I have seen 
it stated that much cruelty was shown 
by our troops to the wounded Egyptians 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Now, 
my Lords, I do not believe a word of it. 
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This was a sharp and hard operation, 
and your Lordships know you cannot 
make war in a milk-and-water sort of 
way. What occurred, I believe, was 
this. Wounded men, or men who pre- 
tend to be wounded, are lying on the 
ground after the charge has passed, and 
not being wise in their generation, they 
seize the opportunity of taking a quiet 
shot at those who have gone beyond 
them. They, no doubt, think by doing 
so they will do themselves a good turn. 
Instead of that they do themselves a 
bad turn. They produce retaliation, 
because if a man sees a wounded enemy 
fire at his comrade he naturally fires at 
him in return, and makes short work of 
him. I believe that is what actually 
happened. I heard of a man who was 
shot from behind by a wounded Egyp- 
tian, while giving another wounded 
Egyptian some water from his flask, so, 
of course, someone finished the offender. 
These are very sad and painful things, 
but there is always something in them. 
It is no good to simply say they were 
not true. On the other hand, it is very 
wrong to exaggerate them. Now, in 
what has been said, I believe there is the 
grossest exaggeration. It will be found 
that the kindness and attention paid by 
our men and by the authorities to the 
Egyptian wounded after the fighting 
was really remarkable. I believe the 
great bulk of the Egyptians were well 
treated by our men until they were 
helped over to their own side. Of the 
conduct of the Duke of Connaught I 
hope I may be allowed to say a word. 
As he is a relation of mine, it would 
ill become me to say much. The 
noble Earl and the. noble Marquess 
have already done him full justice; but 
I am bound to say this—that I have 
letters from Sir Garnet Wolseley re- 
questing me to assure Her Majesty that 
there was not an officer under his com- 
mand who attended more constantly, 
more unweariedly, vr with more advan- 
tage to his duty than the Duke of Con- 
naught. I believe that, from the first, 
no brigade was taken more care of by 
its commanding officer than the Duke’s. 
In war there is, of course, an element 
of danger which all must share, and we 
must admire the courage and fortitude 
of Her Majesty for having allowed her 
Son to go. The Duke himself we may 
now congratulate upon his safe return. 
Some complaint has been made that the 
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first line. ‘Well, if I had been there, I 
should have placed them in the second 
line. I do not know that it is always 
best to put the most solid troops in the 
position where the greatest danger may 
arise. The second line is sometimes a 
good deal knocked about; and so it 
might have been on this occasion, had 
not the rapid advance of General Gra- 
ham’s Brigade and of the Highlanders 
made the Egyptians flee before them. 
As it was, I believe the Brigade of 
Guards was exposed to great danger 
from the rapidity of the Egyptian fire, 
and in their hurry to fire they fired high 
and the bullets went over the heads of 
the first line and into the second line. 
I think it right to say this, because it 
has been said the Brigade of Guards 
was put in an inferior position. It was 
nothing of the sort. As regards the In- 
dian troops, I am much pleased with the 
reports which have reached me. They 
have done their full share of the work; 
and the splendid conduct of the Cavalry 
under General Drury-Lowe will be mat- 
ter of history. We must all feel that 
the Indian Contingent has performed 
valuable service in conjunction with Her 
Majesty’s other troops. No one could 
have discharged his duty better than 
Sir Herbert Macpherson; and General 
Drury-Lowe tells me that the way in 
which the troops marched to Cairo 
without intermission was as splendid an 
operation as has ever been seen. Where 
all have done so well it would be invi- 
dious of me to speak of particular regi- 
ments. I believe every officer and every 
man of the Army, from the General 
downwards, did their duty in a most 
creditable manner, and loyally served 
their Sovereign and their country. I 
know how strongly the Army and Navy 
feel the compliments paid them by the 
Houses of Parliament on such occasions 
as the present ; and although the return- 
ing troops were greatly pleased at the 
noisy cheers with which they were re- 
ceived the other day in the streets of 
London, they will, I am sure, consider 
the voting of this Address an even 
greater compliment. I cordially support 
the Motion of the noble Earl, and I can 
assure your Lordships that I rejoice to 
think that Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour are about to receive 
those honours which they so much de- 
serve, and which will enable them to 
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take their seats among us in this 
House. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that be- 
fore the Motion was put he wished to 
express regret that there had not been 
coupled with the names in the Vote 
the name of any officer of the Royal 
Marines or of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery. He hoped that the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would be 
able to find some reason for the omission 
of names of officers of those corps from 
the Vote. 

Tae Kart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, my answer to the question of the 
noble Viscount is this—that the name of 
no officer has been included in the list 
on the Paper lower in rank than that of 
Major General. Colonel Herbert Jones, 
who bore the rank in Egypt of colonel 
on the Staff, commanded the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tuson commanded the Royal 
Marine Artillery, and no noble Lord 
can doubt the great merits of those offi- 
cers, though they have not been named 
in the Vote of Thanks. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the value of the Vote which 
their Lordships were about to pass would 
be enhanced by the speech of the noble 
Earl who introduced it ; for though brief 
it was comprehensive, so that where all 
had done well, none could be aggrieved 
by the omission of mention of their 
services. If the military operations in 
Egypt had been in a lawful and just war 
he should have given a most cordial sup- 
port to the Vote of Thanks. As it was, 
he wished to be allowed to praise the 
uncomplaining patience and endurance 
of the men and officers during their 
march through the sands at the hottest 
time of the year, and under a sun that 
was more trying than any that they had 
experienced before. The return of the 
Household Cavalry, with the loss of so 
few of their horses, was a special matter 
of congratulation, when there was every 
reason to expect that the greater part 
of those horses would have perished, 
and after the rumours that had pre- 
vailed of the intentions with which the 
Household Cavalry had been sent out, 
and which intentions, if they really ex- 
isted, had now been happily frustrated. 
This Vote would receive, both in this 
House and in the country, more universal 
concurrence than had been given to the 
general thanksgiving which the Govern- 
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ment had imposed upon the Church, 
thereby making it to Judaise, since for 
Rabbinical preachers and their congre- 
gations alone the command to “spoil 
the Egyptians ’’ had not been abrogated ; 
whilst for Christians it had been abro- 
gated by the hospitable reception given 
by Egypt and the Egyptians to the Holy 
Family in their flight from Herod. Up 
to the present time the Government had 
not yet stated the grounds of their attack 
upon Egypt. It was clear from the 
event that it was not on account of the 
Suez Canal, for that had never been 
threatened ; and it had been proved that 
the ships could have kept it open with- 
out landing men or ruining cities. The 
Government had already affirmed that 
the war was not undertaken for the bond- 
holders. Now, the Vote said that these 
military operations had been undertaken 
to suppress a military rebellion; but 
that could not be, since after the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria the Khedive 
had blamed Arabi Pasha for not having 
taken better measures to repel Her 
Majesty’s ships and to defend Alex- 
andria. Two explanations remained. 
One was that ‘‘ evil communications cor- 
rupted good manners,” and that the 
recent frequent communications be- 
tween the Government and Zululand had 
affected the Government with the desire 
to ‘‘ wash their young men’s spears,’’ and 
to perfect the efficiency of the Army as 
a man-slaying machine. The other was 
that the Prime Minister, like all great 
actors, was envious and jealous of per- 
forming all the parts of adrama. His 
Homeric studies naturally made him 
commence with that of Agamemnon. 
After that, in Mid Lothian, he rendered 
with great success the minor part of 
Thersites. Lastly, he had played the 
part of Ajax contending with Ulysses for 
the shield of Achilles; he strove with 
Lord Beaconsfield for the mantle of Pitt 
and Palmerston, and with the result 
that, like Ajax, he went mad and turned 
his powerful arms against the sheep ; so 
that from 1,500 to 2,000 Egyptians were 
slaughtered like sheep in from 15 to 20 
minutes. This was the Minister who so 
lately feared blood-guiltiness. 


The said Resolutions severally agreed 
to, nemine dissentiente. 


Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do com- 
municate the said Resolutions to Admiral Sir 
Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour and 





General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley respec- 
tively, and that they be requested by the Lord 
Chancellor to communicate the same to the 
several Officers referred to therein. 


ARMY—REINSTATEMENT OF COLONEL 
VALENTINE BAKER IN “ THE ARMY 
LIST.” 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
asking, If Her Majesty’s Government 
would now reinstate the name of Colonel 
Valentine Baker in Zhe Army List ? 
said, that he did not know Oolonel 
Baker ; but, from all that he had heard, 
he thought—and he had been told that 
most of the men and all the women in 
the country thought—that he had been 
too hardly used by the removal of his 
name from The Army List, and by the 
loss of his commission. He was, how- 
ever, more concerned for the consistency 
of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters; and he did not see how they could 
abstain from replacing his name on Zhe 
Army List, or otherwise removing the 
slur put upon him by its removal from 
that List, when they had placed him, or 
allowed him to be placed, at the head of 
the new Egyptian Army, when it ap- 
peared that they corresponded with him, 
and that English officers were to be 
placed in the Egyptian Army under his 
orders. If the Government were to re- 
fuse to reinstate Colonel Baker’s name 
in The Army List, or otherwise do 
away with the effect of its removal, it 
would be equivalent to proclaiming that 
they had one standard for officers in 
England and another for Egypt, and 
that men were fit for Egypt who were 
not fit for England. This would not 
agree with the Government pretensions 
of re-organizing Egypt, and this example 
set in the Military Department might 
be followed in the Civil Service. But 
the Government must have thought of 
these considerations before they selected 
Colonel Baker for the service in which 
he was now engaged, and which he 
could not have obtained except by their 
recommendation. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY: My Lords, 
my answer to the Question of the noble 
Lord is that it is not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to reinstate 
the name of Oolonel Valentine Baker in 
the list of officers in Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, 
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EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—POLICY 
OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : My 
Lords, I rise to ask the noble Earl op- 
posite, Whether he has any information 
to give with respect to the intention and 

olicy of Her Majesty’s Government in 

gypt? I do not rise with any sanguine 
anticipation that I shall get a satisfac- 
tory auswer, because of the language 
which has already been used by the Head 
of the Government ‘‘elsewhere.” But I 
feel bound, at all events, to justify my- 
self for putting the Question by calling 
your attention to the peculiar position in 
which Parliament stands with respect to 
the decision of the Government on this 
momentous question. When first these 
troubles began in the summer, almost 
simultaneously it was announced that a 
Conference was going to be held; and 
while a Conference is being held it is not 
considered seemly or consistent with the 
interest of the Public Service that any 
discussion should take place about the 
matters which are submitted to the Con- 
ference. For that reason the matter was 
not the subject of great discussion. Ido 
not know that the Conference achieved 
very much; but I think its principal 
achievement was to silence the British 
Parliament. Before the Conference came 
to a close—if, indeed, it has come to a 
close—a war arose—I beg pardon, I 
should say the suppression of a military 
rebellion took place—which did not in 
any way belong to the proceedings of 
that Conference, or issue out of them; 
but which was, in fact, rather contrary, 
in the view of many Members of the 
Conference, to the spirit in which that 
Conference was assembled. But the 
military operations in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been engaged, 
effected, with regard to Parliament, pre- 
cisely the same result which had been 
effected by the peaceful discussions in 
which they had been engaged before, 
and it was still impossible for Parlia- 
ment to discuss the matter. Now the 
war is closed, and no sooner is it closed 
than Her Majesty’s Government has 
commenced negotiations; and now, on 
the strength of those negotiations, they 
will tell us that it is impossible to 
make any statement to Parliament. It 
is possible this process may go fur- 
ther. A fresh war may come out of 
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the negotiations, and then it will be im- . 
possible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to make any statement whatever as to 
the political measures which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government desire to adopt, and 
then there may be another Conference, 
and soon. We have had no statement 
whatever upon authority with respect 
to the main end to which Her Majesty’s 
Government are tending. Now, I say, 
if total ignorance is hard to bear, it is 
not, perhaps, quite so hard as ignorance 
relieved by the occasional fitful gleam 
of incorrect information. Though Her 
Majesty’s Government have not spoken, 
we have received information which I 
cannot but believe is incorrect—no doubt 
unintentionally so—from a distinguished 
statesman who stands on the threshold 
of the Cabinet, who represents the im- 
portant Department of the Colonial 
Office. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: He is 
in the Treasury. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then I am afraid he is more interested 
still. His statement is that Egypt is to 
be left to ‘‘ stew in her own juice.” That 
dark saying has given me much per- 
plexity to solve, and it is because of the 
impossibility of attaching any satisfac- 
tory meaning to those proverbial and 
mysterious words that I have come 
as a suppliant to the noble Earl for 
some information. The difficulty of 
leaving Egypt to stew in her own juice 
is, in the first place, to understand pre- 
cisely what the process was to which 
this distinguished statesman referred. 
I cannot believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government have for one moment de- 
sired to leave Egypt to absolute an- 
archy. To do so would be utterly to 
condemn the whole of the policy of 
the war. It would be to say that all 
this valuable blood has been spilt, that 
these terrible risks have been run, that 
this mighty force has been dispersed, 
and that heavy burdens have been cast 
upon the English taxpayer, in vain. I 
cannot believe that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would deliberately leave the 
whole of Egypt to anarchy. Then it is 
said, stewing in her own juice means 
that Egypt is to be left to flourish in an 
orderly, and contented, and progressive 
condition, without any aid or support 
from any external source. I think that 
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those, whoever they may be, who look 
with much hopefulness upon this process 
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forget the enormous change which has 
taken place in the position of the Khe- 
dive in consequence of the events of 
this year. I do not say it for the pur- 
pose of expressing blame. I merely 
desire to record it as an historical fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government pre- 
ferred to postpone the period of their 
intervention till the Khedive was abso- 
lutely overthrown by his rebellious sol- 
diers; that they deliberately preferred 
to do that rather than interfere at a time 
when his soldiery were submissive and 
his authority intact. The result of this 
fact is that the position of the Khedive 
when he comes back is as far removed 
as possible from his position when he 
went away. He comes back on foreign 
bayonets. I think, in one of the noble 
Earl’s speeches, he said it was our duty 
to uphold the Khedive, and I have no 
doubt that was the intention; but it is 
not what has been done. The noble 
Earl has not held up the Khedive; he 
has picked up the Khedive. Nothing 
could be more widely opposed than these 
two processes in their results. What is 
the Khedive to depend upon if he is to 
have no external assistance? Do not 
let it be supposed that I am speaking 
with any want of sympathy for him, or 
any want of admiration for his cha- 
racter. I highly honour the steadfast 
good faith he has shown to the English 
Government—that manliness and regard 
for his pledged word which we do not 
always meet with in Asiatics with whom 
we have to deal. But there is no doubt 
that the ordinary sources of strength 
which supports an Orjental Sovereign 
will be found wanting to him. An 
Oriental Sovereign may rest on the un- 
broken tradition and the power of his 
family coming down from some anterior 
date. When the Khedive left Cairo he 
had the traditions of Mehemet Ali’s great 
performances and the unbroken power 
of his House since that time. These 
traditions are shattered now, and can 
give him no possible support. Up to 
that time he was, at least, supposed to 
rest on the adhesion and affection of his 
Mahometan subjects; but we know in 
this case, so far as it has acted at all, 
Mahometan feeling has been adverse to 
him, and that what has been done has 
been done avowedly in the teeth of the 
Caliph of Islam. Oriental Potentates 


often rest, as Mehemet Ali himself did, 
on the affection and adhesion of the 
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Army ; but that Army has become muti- 
nous, has been dispersed, and the Khe- 
dive can no longer rest upon it. There 
are none of the ordinary elements of Ma- 
hometan society on which we can safely 
base the restoration of the Khedive’s 
power. I do not say that they may not 
grow up; I do not say that after a 
sufficient lapse of time, if his Govern- 
ment is strong, and firm, and equitable, 
he may not acquire sources of power and 
support which are independent of any 
foreign aid; but one effect of our having 
allowed him to be overthrown, instead 
of keeping him upright while he yet 
stood, is this—that there is no power 
and no force on which he can rely in 
Mahometan society ; and unless we are 
prepared to do the business over again, 
and to leave Egypt to an anarchy which 
is inconsistent with all our professions, 
and fatal to our interests, he must be 
sustained by that which is the only 
thing upright in that land — namely, 
the power of Great Britain. I am 
aware there are many ways in which 
that power can be applied. I do not 
now inquire into what way it can be 
most profitably applied ; but whatever 
that way may be, it will be inconsistent 
with the cynical recommendation that 
Egypt should be allowed to stew in her 
own juice. It is not so much in the 
hope of receiving a satisfactory answer, 
as with the belief that the noble Earl 
will find himself able to give some in- 
formation to many people in this country 
who are anxious on this question, that 
I ask him to tell us that British power 
will continue to uphold the Khedive, 
even though he may prefer to defer to a 
future period information as to the pre- 
cise means by which that power will be 
applied. At all events, if he gives me 
no answer, at least I can say this—that 
though Her Majesty’s Government have 
a strict Constitutional right to refuse 
information while negotiations are going 
on, yet by the peculiar sequence of 
events during the present year they have 
severely strained that right; and they 
must not be surprised, if they continue 
to maintain reserve on this point, that 
the greatest anxiety will be felt, because 
men must know that it is to the power 
of England that Egypt will ultimately 
look, and they will feel a deep solicitude 
lest by any imprudent pledges now, or, 
still more, any imprudent concessions, 
the power of England to perform that 
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duty in the future may be compro- 
mised. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
must say I was considerably alarmed 
at the prospect of having to answer the 
Question of which the noble Mar- 
quess gave Notice, and I am relieved 
to find that it appears even to him that I 
could not be expected at present to give 
an answer that would be perfectly satis- 
factory. At the same time, I could not 
but be struck by the genial and light- 
hearted manner in which he has ap- 
proached this important subject. His 
references to Mr. Courtney remind me 
of the fact that Mr. Canning was once 
with difficulty restrained from leaving 
the House of Commons and coming into 
the House of Lords in order to answer 
one of the speeches of Earl Grey. I do 
not know whether Mr. Courtney will 
leave the House of Commons, or that 
Mr. Gladstone will recommend him for 
a Peerage, in order that he may come 
here to answer the speech that has been 
made to-night; but, failing some such 
arrangement, I am afraid I cannot under- 
take to answer for him. I cannot answer, 
in the first place, why Mr. Courtney 
should not be allowed to follow the ex- 
ample of the noble Lord the late Go- 
vernor General of India with regard to 
the quotation about one stewing in his 
own juice. Next, I cannot answer for 
the particular line of policy he has de- 
scribed. Indeed, I have a good prece- 
dent for not doing so; for while the 
Secretary to the Treasury is a man of 
singular ability and knowledge, I feel 
about him very much as Lord Beacons- 
field felt about Lord Sandon, referring 
to one of whose speeches the late Earl 
said that when the Head of a Depart- 
ment who was not in the Cabinet ad- 
dressed his constituents no official au- 
thority ought to be attached to any 
statement he might make on a matter 
that was still before the Cabinet; and, 
if I am not greatly mistaken—and I 
read the report of the speech of Mr. 
Courtney—he most distinctly stated that 
in what he said he spoke only for him- 
self. As to the points touched upon by 
the noble Marquess, for reasons which 
will be perfectly obvious to him and to 
your Lordships, it would be entirely out 
of keeping with a sense of deep responsi- 
bility, which has been increased by the 
glorious successes of the men whom you 
have thanked to-day, if I were now to 
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give a crude and premature description 
of the steps which we are about to take. 
I am relieved, however, of the necessity 
of doing so; and I am able to answer 
the only Question which the noble Mar- 
quess has really put by saying that it cer- 
tainly is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain the Khedive as 
the Head of the State in Egypt. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. 
In reply to the Marquess of Sarissury, 
Eart GRANVILLE said it was pro- 
posed that the House, at its rising, 
should adjourn until the 10th of No- 
vember. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do adjourr 
to Friday the 10th day of November 
next.””—( Zhe Earl Granville.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS—IMPRISON. 
MENT OF THE REV. S. F. GREEN 
FOR CONTEMPT. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl a Question of 
which I have only been able to give him 
private Notice. I received a letter on 
Tuesday from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury requesting me, on his behalf, to 
ask the Government their intentions 
with respect to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Green, and particularly what measures 
they propose to take to procure his re- 
lease ? 1 feel the importance of a request 
coming from such a high authority; 
otherwise I should not have thought it 
a matter in which I should have stood 
in the way of any Member of the Epis- 
copal Bench who wished to take it up. 
I need hardly say I have no sympathy 
with the contra-legal attitude assumed 
by Mr. Green, nor has the Archbishop. 
That the existing laws must be obeyed 
when pronounced upon by a constituted 
authority seems to me so elementary a 
principle that I am surprised anyone can 
doubt it. It may be there are occasions 
on which conscientious disapproval may 
prevent a man from obeying the law; 
but I cannot understand that conscien- 
tious disapproval of the law should com- 
pel him to remain in an office to which 
he has been appointed onthe distinct 
understanding that he should obey the 
law. Though I wish to guard myself 
against being supposed to sympathize 
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with Mr. Green, so far as his contra- 
legal position is concerned, and though 
I do not wish to express any opinion 
whatever—and, indeed, know very little 
as to the nature of the controversy which 
has been going on upon the subject—I 
imagine there cannot be two opinions in 
the House that the proper remedy for 
such an evil as Mr. Green’s declaration 
that he will not obey the law is not his 
imprisonment ; the proper remedy, if he 
will not fulfil the legal conditions of the 
office he holds, is that he should cease to 
hold that office; and that he should be 
imprisoned for more than a year is not 
only wrong, but monstrous. I cannot 
understand why Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have allowed the matter to proceed 
so far; I do not think they are suffi- 
ciently alive to the danger they are 
running—not by virtue of the accuracy 
of Mr. Green’s contention, but by the 
sufferings he is undergoing—of serious 
schism in the Church of England. I 
cannot acquit the Government of respon- 
sibility in this matter. Whether it is in 
the Prerogative of the Crown to inter- 
fere I do not know; different opinions 
are held; but this, at least, is matter of 
fact. In 1881 and 1882 Bills were sent 
down from this House which would have 
the effect of releasing Mr. Green; the 
Government would only have had to 
raise a finger and the Bill would have 
been passed ; but in each case the Bills 
were allowed by the Government to be 
counted out in a House of Commons in 
which the Government has such a com- 
manding majority, and when the attend- 
ance at the end of the Session depends 
mainly upon the Government. It cannot 
be contended for a moment that the Go- 
vernment are free from responsibility for 
the fact that the repeated efforts of this 
House to apply a remedy to this great 
scandal have entirely failed. The Arch- 
bishop reminds me that he applied to Mr. 
Gladstone early in the Recess, and he was 
assured that the matter would receive 
consideration; but at the present time, 
and in the present condition of the legal 
circumstances of the case, there seems to 
be no more prospect of the release of 
Mr. Green than there was many months 
ago. I say the Government are incur- 
ring serious responsibility and are run- 
ning considerable danger by allowing 
this matter to drag on. It entirely de- 
pends on them to say what should be 
done. Even now they may allow the 
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last Bill, which is not killed yet, to pass 
through the House of Commons; but 
if they allow the continuance of what, 
apart from all theological opinions, is 
an admitted scandal, on them the re- 
sponsibility must rest. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
very many of the clergy and laity con- 
sidered that Mr. Green had supported 
the law of the Church against infringe- 
ment on the part of the State. The 
learned Judge who sentenced Mr. Green 
was appointed solely by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He was called Dean of the 
Arches, but he had never been canoni- 
cally appointed to that office. As one 
who approved the course Mr. Green had 
taken, he desired to say that he and 
those who agreed with him repudiated 
the idea that the course which had been 
taken was intentionally in opposition to 
the law. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
Question of the noble Marquess, I have 
to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
are advised that the only proper course 
of dealing with this matter under the 
present law, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, is that some person whose 
application can properly be received 
should make an application to the 
Judge with regard to Mr. Green’s re- 
lease. We are further informed that 
the right rev. Prelate has already taken 
the proper steps to make application to 
the Court of Arches with a view of see- 
ing whether the Court can, under the 
circumstances, order his release. I may 
remind the noble Marquess that, though 
there is to be no legislation during the 
remainder of this Session, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have given a pledge 
to introduce a Bill which will deal with 
these questions of contempt of Court in 
all cases both ecclesiastical and civil. 

Tue Marqurss or SALISBURY : 
And is Mr. Green to remain in prison 
till that Bill passes ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have already 
stated that measures are being taken at 
this moment with the object of obtain- 
ing Mr. Green’s release. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the ad- 
journment of the House of Lords on 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties was 
from 9th September till 3rd October; 
while the House of Commons sat on till 
13th September, and then adjourned 
to 17th October, and on that day was 
prorogued. Bills which had passed 
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one House of Parliament, like Mr. 
Green’s Imprisonment Bill, as pointed 
out by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), were not extinct; 
and if they passed with any amendment 
by the House of Commons, time should 
be given for their consideration by this 
House before the Prorogation. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at a quarter 
past Six o’clock, to Friday the 

10th day of November next, 

Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 26th October, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— i 0ior— 


EGYPT (MILITARY OQPERATIONS)— 
THE INDIAN CONTINGENT— 
INCIDENCE OF EXPENSES. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, What is now the esti- 
mated cost of the Indian contingent to 
Egypt; whether the amount incurred by 
the Indian Government is to be repaid 
wholly or in part from the revenues of 
this Country; and. whether Papers would 
be presented to Parliament containing 
the correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Government 
of India (regarding the troops sent from 
India to Egypt) dating back from the 
first intimation that in case of necessity 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
employ Indian troops? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, up to the present time the Indian 
Government has not been able to fur- 
nish me with any further estimate of 
the cost of the Indian Contingent than 
that which I gave to the House last 
August. Now, however, that the whole 
of the Contingent has been re-embarked 
and the duration of the operations is 
known, I expect very shortly to receive 
a revised and more accurate estimate 
from the Government of India. Till that 
is received it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment to make a final proposal for 
the adoption of the House as to the divi- 
sion of the charge ; but there are certain 
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expenses which have been incurred by 
the Indian Government which it was 
always intended to repay, and which, in 
any event, we shall propose to repay 
from the Revenues of this country, 
Papers will certainly be presented; but 
the Correspondence with the Indian Go- 
vernment in regard to the employment 
of the Indian Contingent is as yet neces- 
sarily incomplete, and I do not think 
it desirable to print it in its present 
state. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, if the noble 
Marquess could state whether the ex- 
pense would be more or less than what 
he had estimated—namely, £1,800,000 ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed, at the present time, to 
charge any portion of that amount on 
the Indian Revenue? If that were so, 
he would, on the first opportunity, move 
a Resolution deprecating such a course. 
He also wished to know, whether the 
Papers would include all the financial 
arrangements which the Indian Govern- 
ment had concluded ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have not received any statement 
or reply up to the present time as to any 
change in the financial Estimates of the 
Indian Government. I cannot state what 
Papers will be presented until I receive 
them. I have no reason to suppose that 
the original Estimate I gave will, in the 
opinion of the Government of India, be 
exceeded, or even that it will be reached. 
As to the proposal whether India shall 
pay anything or not, I have nothing at 
the present time to add to the statement 
I have already made. 

Mr. ONSLOW subsequently gave 
Notice that in consequence of the un- 
satisfactory reply of the noble Marquess 
he — repeat the Question that day 
week. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
OFFICIAL VALUATORS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that, at a meeting of some of his con- 
stituents in Coleraine, on Saturday, the 
14th October, a resolution was passed 
demanding of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the dismissal or removal of the 
Court Valuers recently appointed by or 
with the sanction of the Government, 
under ‘“‘The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881 ;”’ whether such resolution was for- 


warded to him, requesting him to sup- 
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port and enforce its prayer on the 
overnment; and, whether he has un- 
derfaken that he would make it his 
business to place the views of the meet- 
ing as strongly as he could before the 
Lord Lieutenant; and, if so, what is the 
result of his representations to the Go- 
vernment as regarded the Valuers being 
retained or dismissed ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter): Sir, a large 
and important meeting of Ulster ten- 
ant farmers, most of whom were my 
constituents, was held at Coleraine, in 
the county of Londonderry, on the 14th 
of this month, at which a resolution was 
adopted expressing great apprehension 
at the appointment of Court Valuers, 
and calling for their removal, on the 
ground that their appointment was op- 
posed to the letter and spirit of the Land 
Act, and to the previous practice of the 
administration of the law. This resolu- 
tion was forwarded to me, with the view 
of having it brought before the Govern- 
ment, and I undertook to place the views 
of the meeting as strongly as I could 
before the Lord Lieutenant, expressing 
my belief that they would receive careful 
attention. I accordingly did so, but am 
unable to state whether my representa- 
tions have had any result. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Court Valuers recently 
appointed were chosen by the Land 
Commission on their own responsibility, 
in accordance with the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government interfered in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Court 
Valuers recently appointed were chosen 
by the Land Commission on their own 
responsibility, and the Government did 
not interfere. 


EGYPT—THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any arrangement or 
convention has been concluded providing 
that the cost of the British Army of 
occupation shall be charged upon the 
revenues of Egypt ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
Convention has been concluded ; but the 
question of the cost of the Army in 
Egypt is, of course, under consideration. 
I fear that it will not be in my power, 
looking to the circumstances stated on 
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Tuesday by the Prime Minister, to give 
the House information with regard to it. 


Armed Burglars, 


INDIA—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table the Corre- 
spondence Sanen the Government of 
India and the various Local Govern- 
ments on Lord Ripon’s Scheme for the 
extension of Local Self-Government in 
India? , 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Correspondence has not been 
received officially ; but I have already 
asked that I may be furnished with that 
which is referred to in the Resolution, 
and with all subsequent Correspondence 
and orders on the subject. As soon as 
I receive it, I will say whether it can be 
laid upon the Table. 


EGYPT—THE TRANSPORT AND COM- 
MISSARIAT. 


Captain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will lay 
upon the Table any Reports received 
from Sir Garnet Wolseley or others on 
the efficiency, or otherwise, of the Trans- 
port and Commissariat arrangements 
during the Egyptian campaign ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Captain Aylmer), I have to state that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has not made any 
general Report on the Commissariat 
and Transport arrangements of the 
Egyptian campaign. ‘The only mention 
of the Department is in a despatch not 
yet printed, in which certain of its 
officers are named as having his entire 
approval as to the way in which they 
discharged their duties. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ARMED BURGLARS. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, in consequence of 
the increasing risks from armed burglars, 
as recently shown in several attempted 
burglaries, he is prepared to make such 
alteration in the om as will invariably 
add the punishment of flogging to all 
burglars convicted of making use of 
deadly weapons, or even at thetime being 
in possession of them ? 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I have ordered Returns to be prepared 
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to show how far the offences referred to 
are or are not on the increase through- 
out the country. I have not received 
the full Returns yet, but only those for 
the Metropolitan district. In the course 
of the last year there were two cases in 
which firearms were actually used by 
burglars, and three cases in which they 
were found in the possession of the 
burglars, but not used. I agree with 
the hon. Member that this is a matter 
deserving very serious consideration. I 
cannot say, however, that at present I 
have come to the conclusion to adopt the 
measure suggested. I cannot say how 
soon I may receive the Returns. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
APPLICATIONS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, What is the total number of 
applications, under the Arrears of Rent 
(treland) Bill, which have been lodged 
with the Land Commissioners; how 
many of such applications have been 
heard and disposed of ; and, how many 
dismissed, as not coming within the 
provisions of the Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, up to and 
including yesterday, the Land Commis- 
sioners had received 3,628 applications, 
comprising 5,393 holdings. Out of this 
number of holdings 3,213 were the sub- 
ject of joint applications and 2,180 of 
separate applications. In the case of 
the joint applications, 1,141 conditional 
orders have been made, out of which 
number 561 have been made absolute. 
Orders have not yet been made in the 
case of the separate applications. Up 
to the 2ist of October six investiga- 
tors had been appointed. Investigators 
have reported in about 100 cases, and 
conditional orders will be made in a day 
or two. Twenty-four cases have been 
struck out without prejudice to either 
party, as to being adjudicated on subse- 
quently. These were cases in which 
several tenancies were comprised, and 
where a primd facie doubt existed, such 
as would render a local inquiry neces- 
sary. So far as I can learn, no cases 
have as yet been absolutely dismissed on 
their merits. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether it was not the 
case that 100,000 tenants in Ireland 
would be found to be in arrears; and, 
if he would inquire what was the reason 
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that only 5,000 had applied to take ad- 
vantage of the Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
he should require Notice of the Ques- 
tion, in which case he would try and get 
the information. 


Land Commission. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SPEECH OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table a Copy of 
the Address or Speech he made recently 
to the Liberal Tenant Right Deputation 
as to the conduct of the Valuers ap- 
pointed under the Irish Land Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have no 
notes of the speech to which the hon. 
Member refers. My remarks ran to a 
considerable length, and were entirely 
framed in reference to what had been 
said by the gentlemen who composed 
the deputation. On inquiry of the 
authorities at the Table, I am told that 
it is, perhaps, unprecedented to lay a 
speech on the Table of the House, or 
rather to lay speeches, for I certainly 
should have the strongest objection to 
present my own speech without the 
other speeches that called it forth, and 
to which it was a reply. Moreover, 
there is not the slightest occasion for 
what would be a most serious innova- 
tion upon the Parliamentary practice, 
because the proceedings of the deputa- 
tion are very fully reported in the 
Dublin papers. I read the reports next 
morning while the matter was still fresh 
in my mind, and am quite ready to take 
the responsibility of anything in the re- 
port either of Zhe Jrish Times, The Free- 
man’s Journal, or The Datly Express. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
OFFICIAL VALUATORS — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. BUTLER. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the pledge he gave before the 
adjournment that Mr. Butler, Secretary 
of the Carlow Grand Jury, should either 
resign that appointment or his position 
as Valuer under the Land Act, has been 
carried out ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member will find, if he refers to my 
answer, that he is under a slight mis- 
apprehension with regard to this matter. 
What I pledged myself to do was to 
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communicate to the Land Commissioners 
my view that Mr. Butler should be 
called on to resign one or other of the 
two appointments. I have accordingly 
done so on the part of the Government, 
and I can only express my regret that 
the Commissioners should have arrived 
at a determination to allow him to 
retain both offices. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask whether 
this establishes a difference of opinion 
between the Irish Government and the 
Land Commissioners respecting the Court 
Valuers ; whether the Land Commis- 
sioners think this gentleman ought to 
hold the two appointments, and the 
Irish Government think he should not ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is a 
difference of opinion upon this point. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—RUMOURED 
TREATY. 

Mr. PULESTON (for Mr. Asumeap- 
Bart.ett) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he 
can state the main conditions of a Treaty 
alleged to have been secretly concluded 
between the Bey of Tunis and the French 
Republic, by which Tunis has been vir- 
tually made a French Province; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend to recognise such a Treaty ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no official 
information of the conclusion of such a 
Treaty, and until the terms of such a 
Treaty are known to them they are un- 
able to state the view they take of its 
stipulations. 


EGYPT—MINISTERIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY—THE CHAMBER OF NOTABLES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, in any plan for the internal 
government of Egypt, Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate recognising 
Ministerial responsibility and the control 
by the Egyptians, through their Repre- 
sentatives, over taxation and expendi- 
ture; and, whether, in regard to any 
arrangement for the future Administra- 
tion of the Country, it is intended to 
consult the Chamber of Notables ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, this 
Question will be answered by the Prime 
Minister in reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), which is substan- 
tially the same. 
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EGYPT—APPOINTMENT OF BAKER 
PASHA. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Baker Pacha, lately a General 
in the service of the Sultan, has been 
appointed Commander in Chief of the 
armed force of the Khedive, at the sug- 
gestion, or with the assent of, the Bri- 
tish officials now in Egypt ; and, whether 
the scheme, published in the English 
newspapers, and purporting to emanate 
from the aforesaid Pacha, by which it 
is proposed to bring into existence an 
army of mercenaries, recruited from va- 
rious parts of the Globe, and officered 
by Englishmen, meets with the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Sir 
Edward Malet informed Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Khedive wished to 
appoint General Baker to command his 
Army. Sir Edward Malet was told by 
telegraph that if the appointment was 
the personal wish of the Khedive, Her 
Majesty’s Government would make no 
objection. The Khedive replied that— 


‘*Not only was it his personal wish that 
General Baker should come, but also his prayer ; 
that he and his Ministers were entirely of one 
mind on the subject, and that he earnestly 
begged that the General would come as soon as 
possible,” 

Her Majesty’s Government were not con- 
sulted by the Egyptian Government on 
the steps taken to recruit an army. 

Mr. O’KELLY gave Notice that to- 
morrow he should ask, whether the Sul- 
tan was consulted before the appointment 
of Baker Pasha; and, whether the Go- 
vernment were aware that Baker Pasha 
had left Constantinople without the per- 
mission of the Sultan, and was now in 
the position of a deserter from the Sul- 
tan’s Army ? 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME, 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is true, as has been reported, that 


‘* Headings of the tunnel or tunnels under the 
Straits of Dover are being driven with increased 
rapidity from the French side towards the Bri- 
tish Coast ;”’ 


and, whether our Government will re- 
monstrate with that of France with a 
view to obtain the stoppage of such 
works ? 








171 Egypt— Disturbances 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 


no official information with regard to 
facts alleged to have taken place in con- 
nection with the works of the Channel 
Tunnel on the French Coast. In fact, 
I have no other information than what 
I have gathered from the newspapers. 
But my hon. and gallant Friend need 
not be under any apprehension that the 
Tunnel will be built without the consent 
and against the will of this country. 
Under these circumstances, it would not 
be useful or even dignified for Her 
Majesty’s Government to remonstrate 
with the French Government upon the 
matter. 


ARMY—THE FIRST CLASS ARMY 
RESERVE. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can state why it is not intended to de- 
mobilise the soldiers transferred to the 
First Class Army Reserve since June 
30th 1881, although the emergency for 
which these men were recalled to Ser- 
vice with the Colours has now passed 
away? 

Mer. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member opposite 
(Colonel Alexander), I have to state that 
if he refers to the Queen’s Proclamation 
calling out the Reserves, he will see 
that the emergency therein defined has 
by no means ceased. I am anxious, 
however, to discharge the Reservists 
from the Colours as soon as practicable; 
and I have already given orders for the 
discharge of all those who had joined 
the Reserve before July, 1881. 


EGYPT—ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS. 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement contained in the ‘‘ Daily 
News’”’ of October 25th, that 


‘*Two Members of the National Chamber, 
accused of having furnished Arabi with volun- 
tary contributions are now chained together in 
an underground dungeon, which has only been 
opened thrice in the last fifteen days. The 
condition of the prisoners and of the den is 
foul beyond description. There are scores of 
such instances illustrative of the cowardly and 
ferocious character of the attempts to crush the 
national movement ?”’ 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was called to the statement to which my 
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hon. Friend refers, and Sir Edward 
Malet has been instructed by telegraph 
to report immediately on the subject. 


in the Soudan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, COURTS—IMPRISON.- 
MENT OF THE REV. 8. F. GREEN 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that, three years 
having elapsed since the inhibition of 
the Rev. 8. F. Green, the benefice which 
he held is now vacant; and, if so, whe- 
ther any reason can be given for his 
further detention in prison; and, whe- 
ther he would now advise the Crown to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy, and 
to secure his immediate release ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I think I have already stated to the 
House that I have been advised by the 
Law Officers of the Crown that this is 
a case in which the Prerogative of 
Mercy could hardly be properly or Con- 
stitutionally exercised. The hon. Mem- 
ber will see that the matter is one which 
is within the cognizance of the judicial 
bodies for contempt of whose jurisdic- 
tion Mr. Green is now imprisoned; but 
I am happy to learn that the Bishop of 
Manchester has recently brought the 
case under the notice of the Judge of 
the Court of Arches, and I hope that 
the result of that representation may be 
that which I think everybody will de- 
sire under the circumstances. 


EGYPT—DISTURBANCES IN THE 
SOUDAN—THE “FALSE PROPHET.” 


Mr. BUXTON asked the UnderSecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he has received any information, 
which he can lay before the House, or 
whether he has any reason to doubt the 
truth of the announcements in the 
papers of very serious disturbances in 
the Soudan and Upper Egypt, and of 
heavy losses pane by the troops of 
the Khedive? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
there is no doubt that the Soudan is in 
a disturbed condition ; but there is some 
reason to suppose that the accounts 
which have appeared in certain papers 
are exaggerated. The matter is receiving 
attention at Cairo. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT sub- 
sequently gave Notice that he intended 
to ask, Whether the Government propose 
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to take any steps, and, if so, what steps, 
in regard to the reported defeat of the 
Egyptian troops in the Soudan by the 
troops of the ‘ False Prophet ?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
has already been answered by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State up 
to the limit of such knowledge as we 
possess. Of course, it is difficult for me, 
as I cannot say absolutely when we 
shall have full information, to state 
when we shall be in a condition to say 
more. If the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man will put his Question down for 
Monday, I will give him what informa- 
tion I then possess. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—MURDER 
OF CONSTABLE KAVANAGH. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If, now that a conviction has 
been obtained for the murder of sub- 
constable Kavanagh, he will recommend 
that the fine of £1,500, leviable on the 
Barony of Ballynahinch, be remitted, 
either by special action on the part of 
the Government or by the Government 
paying the £1,500 to the Barony con- 
stable, and thus providing for the family 
of the murdered man ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the sum 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
and gallant Member was a presentment 
made under the provisions of the Grand 
Jury Act, and the Government, there- 
fore, cannot interfere with it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
OFFICIAL VALUATORS — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. FITZGERALD. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is the case that the 
County Court Judge of Waterford, Mr. 
Waters, Q.C. has appointed a Mr. Fitz- 
gerald as Court Valuer in cases coming 
before him under the Land Act of 1881; 
whether this is the same Mr. Fitzgerald 
who was produced as valuer on behalf 
of the tenants in nearly all the cases 
heard before the Sub - Commissioners 
at their recent sittings at Dungarvan, 
county Waterford, and was introduced 
to the Court by the solicitor for the ten- 
ants, as the ‘‘ County Court valuer;” 
whether he is himself an occupier of 
land in theneighbourhood of Dungarvan, 
and admitted, on cross-examination, that 
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he was not on good terms with his land- 
lord ; and, whether he will represent to 
the County Court Judge the extreme 
impropriety of appointing a person of 
this class, with a direct personal interest 
in the reduction of rents, to value and 
advise on interests opposed to his own 
in his own immediate neighbourhood 
and county ? 

Mr. HEALY: Before the Question 
is answered, I wish to ask you a Ques- 
tion, Sir, upon a point of Order. The 
hon. Member refers to the ‘extreme 
impropriety of appointing a person of 
this class, with a direct personal interest 
in the reduction of rents;” and I would 
ask, whether, as that involves debatable 
matter, it can be put ? 

Mr. SPEAKER, in reply, said, that, 
although the Question did, in some 
sense, bring doubtful matter before the 
House, as prejudging the question, under 
the circumstances, he did not think it 
right to interpose between the Minister 
and the hon. Member, who put the Ques- 
tion upon his own responsibility. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Waters 
has been good enough to favour me 
with a report in reference to this Ques- 
tion. He informs me that, on each 
occasion on which the Land Commis- 
sioners were not able to give him the 
assistance of an official valuer in the 
County Waterford, he appointed Mr. 
Fitzgerald to act as independent valuer 
for his Court. He states that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is a graduate of Trinity College, 
a magistrate of the County Waterford, 
where he rents the demesne lands of 
Sea View, near Dungarvan—a very large 
property of several hundred acres, which 
he sub-lets to tenants—and a landlord 
in the County Limerick, and that he has 
thorough confidence in his ability and 
impartiality. Ina postscript, Mr. Waters 
further informs me that he knew nothing 
of what occurred before the Sub-Com- 
missioners, except that Mr. Fitzgerald 
had informed him he was a witness on 
behalf of tenants in two cases. Since 
then Mr. Waters says he has been asked 
on behalf of three landlords who have 
cases pending in his Court—one case 
being on the estate of the Duke of 
Devonshire—to send Mr. Fitzgerald to 
value the lands. I have no intention of 
making any representation on the sub- 
ject to the County Court Judge. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: I beg to give 
Notice that, on Monday next, I shall 
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ask a similar Question, whether a like 
objection was made in the County 
Antrim ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL gave Notice that, 
on Monday, he would ask, Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman knew that the de- 
cisions of the Sub-Commissioner in Dun- 
garvan had been received with general 
disapproval in the neighbourhood ? 


SCOTLAND—CROFTERS IN THE 
ISLAND OF SKYE. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether, in connec- 
tion with certain civil proceedings, sol- 
diers have been ordered to the Isle of 
Skye; and, if so, will he explain the 
circumstances which have called forth a 
step so exceptional ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, we have, as yet, only 
received brief telegraphic messages re- 
garding this matter. Until the full offi- 
cial Report, which has been ordered, has 
been received, the Government will not 
be in a position to decide upon the steps 
most proper to be taken for the vindica- 
tion of the law in the Island referred to. 


EGYPT—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AT 
CAIRO—THE “HOLY CARPET.” 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked, Whe- 
ther it was with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley attended officially the Ma- 
hometan ceremony of the departure of 
the holy carpet for Mecca; and, if not, 

_whether the course taken on that occa- 
sion has been approved by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mz. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
War Office has no information as to the 
occurrence to which his Question refers, 
or the reasons for it. After Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s return at the end of the week, 
he will, doubtless, explain the cireum- 
stances. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in any negotiations opened with 
other Powers, or in any proposals made 
by Her Majesty’s Government for the 
settlement of affairs in Egypt, care 
has been taken to provide, firstly, for 
guaranteeing the freedom of naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal, whether for 
Her Majesty’s Ships of War or of the 
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Mercantile Marine, both in time of 
peace and of war; secondly, for se- 
curing to the Egyptian people, within 
the limits of international obligations, 
and by representative institutions, some 
control over the legislation, administra- 
tion, and expenditure of their Country ; 
and, thirdly, for the extinction of slavery 
in Egypt and the suppression of the 
Slave Trade in the Red Sea? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
of thehon. Memberrefers to three matters 
of the greatest possible importance. Two 
of them refer to the guaranteeing of 
the freedom of navigation of the Suez 
Canal, and to the securing to the Egyp- 
tian people some control over the legis- 
lation of their country, both of these 
being questions connected with the 
subject-matter with which the recent 
Expedition has been concerned. The 
third matter referred to in the Question 
does not belong directly to that subject- 
matter, but to a design and a policy which 
has been pursued by this country for a 
great number of years with the de- 
liberate approval—even warm approval 
—and concurrence of the people. All 
that I can say at present about these 
three subjects—and I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will be satisfied with it—is 
that they do, and will continue to, com- 
mand the close attention of the Govern- 
ment; and if I do not enter into details 
it is simply and solely from the belief 
that to enter prematurely into such 
details might be disadvantageous to the 
purposes which, I believe, the hon. 
Member and the Government contem- 
plate in common. : 


EGYPT—REPORTED MURDER OF PRO- 
FESSOR PALMER, CAPTAIN GILL, 
LIEUTENANT CHARKINGTON, AND 
OTHERS. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
What efforts have been made by the 
Government to ascertain the existence 
and whereabouts of Professor Palmer, 
Captain Gill, Lieutenant Charrington, 
and their companions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, no effort has been spared by the 
Government to ascertain the fate of 
Professor Palmer, Captain Gill, Lieu- 
tenant Charrington, and their com- 

anions. The conduct of the search 
rom Suez has been intrusted to Colonel 

Warren, R.E., an officer who has been 
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connected with the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society, and who is well acquainted 
with the district and with the habits of 
the Bedouins. I need not repeat the 
account, which has already appeared in 
the newspapers, of the preliminary steps 
taken by Colonel Warren previously to 
the 20th instant. On that day Colonel 
Warren, with Lieutenants Burton and 
Haynes, accompanied by about 150 
Bedouins, including all the principal 
Sheiks who could be collected, left Suez 
for Moses’ Wells on their way to Nakhl. 
We have to-day received from Captain 
Stephenson, the senior naval officer at 
Suez, a telegram dated October 26 (this 
day), which I will read to the House— 

‘‘ News from Warren by four Bedouins, dated 

23rd, top of Wady Sudr; stopped at mid-day, 
22nd, at Wady Cahalin, where Palmer's party 
last encamped; swept up valley in extended 
order, short distance found remnants of baggage 
about a mile from Spring, came on spot where 
baggage was looted, three private letters, some 
notes, also volume of Byron’s works belonging 
to Charrington; nothing found belonging to 
Palmer or Gill. About 17 miles above Spring 
and 1,000 feet above the sea saw three Bedouins, 
captured one belonging to Aligal Tribe wearing 
tobacco pouch belonging to Charrington, states 
it was given him by Ali Murshed, Sheikh of 
Terebin, who is said to have killed Palmer’s 
party; hope to get him shortly, as we have 
captured his wife, children, sheep, &c. Shall 
not reach Nakhl for a few days; endeavouring 
to obtain persons implicated in this neighbour- 
hood. All party doing well.” 
Besides this search which is being con- 
ducted from Suez, inquiries are being 
independently prosecuted from Gaza, 
under the direction of Mr. Moore, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Jerusalem. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have every hope that 
in this way the truth will soon be ascer- 
tained. I may add that we have been 
careful at once to communicate to the 
relatives of the members of the missing 
Expedition every item of intelligence as 
received. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether he has considered 
the propriety of sending a vessel up the 
Arabian Coast of the Red Sea, as pos- 
sibly by that means there may be a 
chance of finding these missing gentle- 
men ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, every step that has been taken has 
been taken under the advice of those on 
the spot—Mr. West, Consul at Suez, 
and the various Egyptian officers—who 
are best acquainted with the Bedouins 
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and their habits. Colonel Warren, be- 
fore starting for this Expedition, had 
been up the Eastern arm of the Red Sea, 
and had been for some time at Tor, en- 
gaged in obtaining all the information 
that could be had. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment abide by their Despatch of January 
16th of this year, in which Lord Lyons 
is instructed 

“To state to M. Gambetta that Her Majesty's 
Government concur with him that the proposal 
of the Chamber of Notables in regard to voting 
that portion of the Budget which deals with 
unassigned resources and the expenses of ad- 
ministration”’ (i.e. the portion which does not 
affect the service of the debt) ‘‘cannot be 
agreed to ;”” 
whether the Conference at Constanti- 
nople, representing the ‘Concert of 
Europe,” still continues its meetings ; 
and, whether he can state what measures 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking 
to secure tranquillity in Egypt, and to 
maintain the predominance of British 
influence in that Country and over the 
Suez Canal ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, in 
answer to the first and third paragraphs 
of the Question of the hon. Mémber, I 
can only refer to the statement made by 
the Prime Minister on Tuesday, in reply 
to the inquiry of the right hon. Member 
for North Devon, respecting the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt. 
As regards the second paragraph, I 
have to state that the meetings of the 
Conference at Constantinople have been 
discontinued. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT in- 
quired whether it was meant that the 
oo ici had actually been broken 
up 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
use no other word with regard to the 
sittings of the Conference than that 
they are discontinued. 


MOTIONS. 


—~o0o-—= 
EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—VOTE OF 
THANKS TO HER MAJESTY'S NAVAL 
AND MILITARY FORCES. 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, that he wished 
to call attention to the fact that the No- 
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tice which Her Majesty’s Government 
had given of this Vote spoke of ‘the 
military rebellion against the authority 
of His Highness the Khedive.” Seeing 
that there was an Amendment to be 
moved, he would suggest to the Prime 
Minister whether it would not be better 
to confine the Vote of Thanks to the ser- 
vices of the Army in Egypt, and leave 
out the debatable matter as to a mili- 
tary rebellion to be discussed on some 
other occasion. 

Mr. MOLLOY, in supporting the 
suggestion, said, he had given Notice of 
an Amendment to the 2nd Resolution, 
that all the words after the words ‘‘ the 
occupation of Cairo” should be omitted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it appears 
to me that it is necessary, and that it is 
usual in a Vote of Thanks of this kind, 
to give a more marked or pointed idea 
of the character of the services rendered 
than would be conveyed by a mere 
colourless reference to military opera- 
tions. It seems to me as if we were 
rather ashamed of giving to these military 
operations their true name. I do not 
think this Notice can have been brought 
with the intention of raising any differ- 
ences of opinion of that kind, and I 
hope the Amendment will not be moved, 
because the Vote as it stands can have 
no possible effect in committing hon. 
Gentlemen on the point. 

Mr. MOLLOY, in reply, said: If the 
Prime Minister will remove everything 
of a debatable nature I will be happy 
to withdraw my Amendment. In order 
to effect that, the part of the Vote which 
speaks of a military rebellion should be 
withdrawn ; and if that is not done I 
shall press my Amendment to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the Vote of Thanks of which he had 
given Notice, said: Sir, I was about to 
have said—and I have not yet aban- 
doned the hope that I may say—that I 
was conscious, in rising to discharge the 
task now incumbent upon me, that I 
should at least have the advantage of 
the unanimous sympathy and support of 
the House, believing that it will be seen 
that these words—words of description— 
are words really not beyond the neces- 
sity of the case, and are thoroughly con- 
formable to usage, and by no means do 
more than describe the fact. Nor have 
they any tendency to commit hon. Gen- 
tlemen with regard to their views of the 
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ground and nature of the recent compli- 
cations in Egypt. I shall yet trust that 
the House is not to be deprived of the 
advantages and the grace of rendering 
its thanks to distinguished men without 
any dissentient voice, or any rival pro- 
posals. Understanding the advantages 
of that concurrence, I must request the 
indulgence of the House, and commence 
with this apology—that I conceive it to 
be extremely difficult to discharge, even 
ever so partially and imperfectly, what 
is the duty of an historian by means of 
any such bald and slight outline of the 
recent occurrences as I can at the pre- 
sent moment, with propriety, lay before 
the House. I am sensible that I may 
fail in justice to many distinguished acts 
that have been done, and that I may 
fail in giving the due proportion to the 
several facts, and to the services of 
persons to whom I shall have to refer. 
It will not be, Sir, from a want of desire 
adequately to perform my duty, nor 
from a want of a very deep sense that 
there never was an occasion upon which 
the Houses of Parliament in this country 
had either stronger or more unqualified 
and unmixed reasons to feel from the 
heart those sentiments of gratitude to 
which we are about to give formal ex- 
pression through the medium of the 
Motion I have the honour to submit. 
Now, Sir, I will say a few words seve- 
rally, in the first place, on the opera- 
tions that have been performed ; in the 
second place, on the Services which, 
under the authority of Her Majesty, 
have been engaged in its performance ; 
then upon the principal officers who have 
had the chief executive responsibility ; 
and, lastly, I would refer to the two 
highly distinguished men, the Admiral 
and the General, to whom we are above 
all indebted, under Providence, for the 
accomplishment of this great and im- 
portant success in Egpt. With respect 
to the operation that has been per- 
formed, I know that I have a certain 
danger to encounter. It is supposed— 
and I am afraid it is sometimes justly 
supposed—that among the many great 
characteristics of the people of this 
country, there are also besetting infir- 
mities, and that, among our infirmities, 
there are two which, though opposed in 
their operation, yet may have a moral 
connection one with the other, a ten- 
dency, on the sudden action of the mo- 
ment, sometimes to exaggerate difficulty 
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and misfortune, and sometimes to over- 
rate successful performance. I endeavour, 
therefore, Sir, to look at these opera- 
tions, which will pea ooaeibe og the pen 
of the historian, as impartially as I can. 
I would point out, therefore, to the 
House, in the first place, what was their 
object. Their object was to bring back 
from anarchy to order an entire country 
—a country peopled, if we include the 
Soudan, by some 8,000,000 of persons, 
and held against us by a Force that I 
cannot estimate at less than 60,000, of 
whom not less than 50,000 were either 
enlisted in the actual Army of Egypt or 
were what may be called Reserve men, 
or ex-soldiers, of that Army, who had 
returned to the Colours for the occasion. 
Now, Sir, the means that we had for 
performing this operation were those of 
naval transport ; and I could not do any 
sort of justice to the subject without 
stating, at least in round figures, what 
has been done in this respect, for I am 
bound to say that, on this happy occa- 
sion, we owe a debt to the Civil Depart- 
ments under the Admiralty and under 
the authority of the War Office, which, 
even though it may be perfectly true 
that there are some of these Depart- 
ments that have not yet reached the 
acme of perfection, yet is only second to 
that which we owe to the Military and 
Naval Services. And let me say what 
has been done with respect to transport. 
We had to perform this operation at a 
distance of more than 3,000 miles, from 
England to Alexandria and from Bom- 
bay to Suez. In the course of less than 
a month nearly 200 vessels were charged 
with the Army and the material that 
they had to convey to the scene of action. 
and those vessels could not have had a 
tonnage of much less than 400,000 tons. 
Such was the amount of the agency to 
meet the difficulties of the distance which 
it is in the position of this country— 
and, perhaps, of this country alone in 
the world—in these times to command. 
These transports, again—I speak inround 
numbers—carried 34,000 men, comba- 
tants, besides a body of 8,000 to 10,000 
non-combatants, and 18,000 animals, 
intended for service either in the field, 
or for the civil purposes necessary to the 
Army. And what, Sir, was the time in 
which this operation has been conducted 
by the various Departments concerned ? 
It was on the 20th of July that the Go- 
vernment arrived finally at the convic- 
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tion that it was impossible to confine 
operations to the City of Alexandria and 
to the Forces in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It was on the 27th of July 
that the House of Commons supplied us 
with the financial resources necessary for 
the prosecution of the work we had in 
hind On -the 11th of August a Corps 
d Armée of two divisions, complete in 
every respect, in every arm, and in every 
branch of supply, had left the ports of 
this country for Alexandria. On the 5th 
of August the despatch of the troops 
from India had commenced. In the 
course of the month of August the entire 
Force was landed in Egypt ; and on the 
14th of September, after a brief, but not 
inactive nor inglorious period, the Ge- 
neral of the British Army was able to 
write from the field of Tel-el-Kebir, and 
with the knowledge of the possession of 
Cairo, that the war was virtually at an 
end. Well, Sir, we are greatly indebted 
to some of our fellow-countrymen for 
these results; and when I turn to the 
various Services making up the number 
of the Naval and Military Forces—of 
course, in the numbers I have given the 
Naval Force was not included—when I 
turn to the various elementsof that Force, 
I feel it is difficult, that it is impossible, 
to award to them, with minute justice, 
the credit they deserve ; but in truth, Sir, 
their competition with one another has 
been so vivid and so sustained that it 
would be hardly possible for me, were I 
to enter into details, to fulfil the purpose 
I have described with anything like 
exactitude. I may, perhaps, remind the 
House that Sir Garnet Wolseley wrote 
from the field of Tel-el-Kebir these re- 
markable words— 

‘* T do not believe that in any previous period 
of our military history has the British Infantry 
distinguished itself more than upon this occa- 
s10n. 

Sir, as an idea has gone abroad that 
there is some want of physical force in 
the British Infantry, unless when it is 
largely supplemented by the Reserves, 
the House will not be sorry to learn 
that the battle, to which I shall have 
further to refer, was fought with the 
assistance of only 1,000 men of the 
Reserve, the whole of the rest of the 
Army who earried the lines of Tel-el- 
Kebir being men within the actual term 
of their service. With respect to the 
Artillery, its efficiency attracted, I be- 
lieve, the admiration of all who had the 
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opportunity of observing it. With re- 
spect to the Cavalry, when I come to 
refer to Sir Garnet Wolseley I shall 
have to say a word upon that arm; but 
it is not of these forces alone that I 
ought to speak—I should be guilty of a 
gross injustice if I did not state that 
the entire Force which came from India 
was worthy in every respect of the 
brotherhood into which they had en- 
tered with the Army from this country, 
and that, as has happened before and 
will happen again, the Navy vied, even 
upon shore, in military service with its 
gallant comrades of the Army. I may 
even say that the limited Force which 
was drawn from Malta was worthy 
likewise of the Service to which it be- 
longed. Sir, it is quite truly said that 
the campaign was a short one. I said 
just now that the landing of the troops 
in Egypt continued pretty much through- 
out the month of August, especially 
from India, the Indian troops being 
slightly in arrear of those that came 
from this country; but I do not mean 
to say that the war had not commenced 
in August. Very far from it. It wasa 
month distinguished by active opera- 
tions; but this campaign must not be 
measured by the length of time which 
it occupied. The surrounding circum- 
stances must also be regarded ; the dis- 
tance, the length of sea voyage, the 
severity of the climate, the march 
through the Desert, the exposure to 
physical influences must also be taken 
into consideration, For my part, I am 
not ashamed to say that rarely in my 
life have I witnessed a more touching 
spectacle than that offered to our eyes 
on Sunday last by the return of a por- 
tion of the Household Cavalry through 
London. We have been accustomed to 
look upon those magnificent young men 
who form the regiments of the House- 
hold Cavalry with unmixed admiration 
for the vigour and buoyancy of their 
youth, for their very great physical 
power, for their splendid appearance ; 

ut we have hardly ever associated 
them with the fatigues and sufferings of 
war. But on that occasion, however, 
the most careless eye could not fail to 
observe that those who had left us in 
the very height of health and vigour 
had come back, after these few weeks or 
months of war, worn, wan, and even in 
some cases emaciated, by the labours 
they had freely and zealously undergone 
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on behalf of their Queen and country, 
Well, Sir, the Vote which I am about 
to propose presents specially to the no- 
tice of the House. the names of those 
officers whom alone it is possible to 
select on this occasion, for the conditions 
of our time require us to proceed by 
selection, when, if mere merit was con- 
cerned, the list which I have presented 
to the House might, indeed, be inde- 
finitely multiplied and prolonged. The 
principal officers—I do not speak now 
of the Admiral and the General—to 
whom I shall have the honour to call 
the special attention of the House are 
men whose names are not unknown 
to us in previous years. In the first 
place, I may mention Sir John Adye, 
the Chief of the Staff, who, as the 
House well knows, is the second self of 
the Commander in Chief, and who was 
so associated with him in the operations 
of the campaign that it is difficult to 
draw the line of severance between the 
one and the other. I then come to the 
Generals of Divisions, General Willis 
and General Hamley, to whom the 
gratitude of the House is due for the 
admirable discharge of their duties as 
immediately under the General in Chief 
in command of the Forces. Next to these, 
Sir, I present to you the names of Sir 
Archibald Alison, the Dukeof Connaught, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and General Graham. 
Sir Archibald Alison has received the 
most marked token of the confidence of 
his Sovereign and of his country in being 
selected to the chief command of the 
considerable Force now remaining in 
Egypt, on which the security and tran- 
quillity of that country as yet chiefly de- 
pend. Next, Sir, it is with peculiar 
satisfaction that the House will notice 
that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Oonnaught has, at every point in the 
detail of this campaign, earned the com- 
mendations of his Commander for his 
thorough knowledge of his Profession, 
for his intelligent and considerate care 
for those under his command, and for 
his perfect conduct when he led that 
portion of the Army in the field. We 
may offer, though custom does not per- 
mit us to introduce it in a formal shape, 
our hearty congratulations to Her Ma- 
jesty upon this opening promise of the 
career of her gallant Son, for Her Ma- 
jesty’s maternal affections have been, if 
it were possible, yet more deeply inte- 
rested than her patriotic sentiments in 
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the issue of this important Expedition. 
With regard to Sir Evelyn Wood, that 
experienced servant of his country, 
though he was, by the chance of war, 
not present at the centre of operations, 
yet he was not deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of showing that he remains 
worthy of all the reputation which it has 
been given to him to achieve. With re- 
spect to General Graham, I will venture 
to say a word when I come to speak of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. There is one other 
military officer to whom it is most neces- 
sary to refer—I mean Major General 
Earle, who was in charge of the com- 
munications. If the House will bear in 
mind what is meant by that word, what 
it was to supply the military and physi- 
cal needs of the Army by a choice of 
routes, of which one was the small Sweet 
Water Canal, never intended for car- 
riage; of which another was a railway, 
broken up almost all along the line ; and 
of which the third was the Desert, they 
will understand what kind of service it 
is that was performed by Major General 
Earle. Although there are other names 
that I might dwell upon, I will not do 
so; because I do not wish, though I may 
have to do so longer than has been usual 
upon some of these occasions, unneces- 
sarily to detain the House, for it yet re- 
mains to me, in fulfilment of the sketch 
which I drew at the beginning, to refer 
to the distinguished men who were the 
Naval and the Military Commanders of 
Her Majesty’s Forces. They have already 
accepted the gracious offer of Her Ma- 
jesty to add their names—Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
names—to the Roll of Peers; and it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in due course—and that, I believe, 
will be very shortly—to submit to the 
House — following the example which 
has -been set on former occasions—to 
submit to the House a measure, in con- 
nection with that call of those gentlemen 
to the House of Lords, conferring upon 
them a suitable annuity in further ac- 
knowledgment of their services. With 
regard to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, un- 
doubtedly it was as Commander of the 
Fleet in the Mediterranean he found 
himself charged with the most arduous 
duties—with duties in respect to the 
successful performance of which we 
might have trembled if we had not 
known, from former experience, much 
of the nature of the man who was in- 
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trusted with the great service at Alex- 
andria. Since the accession of the pre- 
sent Government to Office, and also in 
performance of his duties as Commander 
of the Fleet in the Mediterranean—of 
course, I am not referring now to the 
propriety or impropriety of any political 
measure—but the House will agree with 
me, and I think will unanimously agree 
with me, that he earned no smal title to ° 
the gratitude of this country by the ex- 
tremely difficult services—political as 
well as naval—which he performed when 
stationed at Dulcigno, on the Albanian 
Coast, two years ago; norcan I pass by 
this occasion without graceful mention 
of the fact of the admirable manner in 
which, upon so many occasions, Admi- 
rals of the British Fleet have found 
themselves capable of confronting, and 
of satisfactorily discharging, political 
duties of the nicest character which have 
fallen upon them in connection with the 
service of their country. It was there- 
fore in the full confidence in this expe- 
rienced Admiral that we saw him proceed 
to Alexandria under the instructions he 
had received; and well did he justify 
that confidence, for, in Alexandria, he 
had not merely to conduct with success 
the important action which is known as 
the Bombardment, but he had to watch 
with the nicest care, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, and not merely as matter of vigi- 
lant observation, for the moment when 
it was his duty to act under the instruc- 
tions he had received. Nothing could 
be more insidious than the operations by 
which it was endeavoured to elude his 
vigilance. According to the information 
and the advice that we received, had 
that vigilance been lulled to sleep, had 
the processes of strengthening the 
works, which was clandestinely carried 
on, in despite of formal assurances to 
the contrary—had these processes been 
allowed to continue, even for so short a 
time as for another week, it is too pro- 
bable that, notwithstanding an over- 
whelming force of ships, that great 
operation would not have been concluded 
without the loss of some of the best blood 
and vessels of Her Majesty’s Navy. Sir, 
with the valour and skill of Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, we have on record that 
he had to meet an enemy who, on that 
occasion, showed themselves not un- 
worthy of his steel. It is but just to 
record that the artillery of the Egyptians 
wasof ahigh class. It consisted of modern 
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rifle guns, though not in weight, as 
nearly as possible equal to our own, and 
there was nothing to complain of in point 
of courage and capacity on the part of 
those who served them. In fact, there is 
every reason to suppose that if we com- 
pare the Bombardment of Alexandria 
with an event which, I think, naturally 
offers itself for the purposes of compari- 
* son—the Bombardment of Algiers, also in 
the Mediterranean, about 65 years ago 
—we may draw a satisfactory reflection 
from placing in comparison with one 
another the amount of loss suffered by 
the British on the one occasion and on 
the other ; and yet, as I have said, there 
is no reason to believe that that differ- 
ence of loss arose from any inferiority 
of the Egyptian resistance as compared 
with the resistance which was offered at 
Algiers. The numbers of the killed and 
wounded, which I have not now exactly 
in my recollection, during the action of 
the Bombardment were—though we de- 
plore that there should have been any 
at all—yet they were very limited in 
number. A few tens, or two or three 
score, I think, would cover the whole 
statement, which I have not got accu- 
rately before me; but it may be in the 
recollection of the House that the killed 
and wounded at Algiers, when, for his 
distinguished services, Lord Exmouth 
was raised to the Peerage, though the 
vast majority of them were in the Eng- 
lish Fleet, yet, in the entire Combined 
Fleet that conducted the bombardment, 
they amounted to a figure not less con- 
siderable than 900 persons. Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, in conducting the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, hardly less 
studied sparing the city than he studied 
destroying the fortifications. He avoided 
almost entirely the infliction of damage 
to the city, for to other causes, to which 
I will not now recur, and which may 
not yet have been thoroughly examined, 
the conflagration of that city was due, 
and he happily had no responsibility. 
Sir, it was not merely the conduct of a 
naval operation which devolved upon 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour. He had like- 
wise to land his forces, and to man with 
his men, at a moment’s notice, a line of 
forts. The hostile Army having with- 
drawn from the city under cover of 
a flag of truce—and I will not now stop 
to discuss that most questionable act— 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, with his sea- 
men and marines, had to undertake, 
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and for six days completely to discharge, 
the duty alike of the police and the de- 
fence of Alexandria—of the police of 
Alexandria, which had been thrown into 
confusion by the plunder, the fire, and 
the conflagration that had occurred, and 
of the defence of Alexandria in the neigh- 
bourhood of a force unknown in its exact 
amount, but known to be large and 
known to be hostile. After that portion 
of his duty had been done, he had to 
provide—strange, indeed, was the care 
thus cast upon him—he had to provide 
for the water supply of the population, 
for those with whom he was in conflict 
seemed to think that they were justified 
in stopping the Mahmoudieh Canal, a 
measure which could have no possible 
effect as regarded the enemy in the 
field, because it is matter of notoriety 
that a Fleet moves, supplied and pro- 
vided with means sufficient, and more 
than sufficient, for creating a water 
supply for itself, so that the measure 
was taken with the menace of the 
greatest suffering possible, of something 
even more than suffering, possibly of 
very extensive loss of life, to the popu- 
lation of Alexandria, a population of 
the same origin and the same nation- 
ality as that to which the authors of the 
measure themselves belonged. Well, 
Sir, the last great service that Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour had to perform on this 
occasion was the occupation of the Suez 
Canal, for which, of course, he had the 
supreme responsibility. He was seconded 
in that and in the whole of his proceed- 
ings by the greatest gallantry and skill 
on the part of the Admirals who served 
with him, and in particular it is my 
duty to commend to the honourable no- 
tice of the House Admiral Hewett, who 
took possession of Suez, and was respon- 
sible for the Southern part of the Canal, 
and Admiral Hoskins, whose duty was to 
occupy the Northern part of the Canal, 
as far as the important and vital part of 
it, Ismailia ; and I must say I think the 
world felt a thrill of astonishment and 
admiration when. after a period of 
quietude — when people were uneasy 
—aye, and in this House there was 
much uneasiness about the Suez Canal 
and what was to happen to it—those 
who had foreborne to strike before the 
time came, struck the moment it had 
arrived ; and before anyone could put a 
question or raise a difficulty, it was an- 
nounced that the whole line of the Suez 
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Canal, the new base of operations, 
Ismailia, with the whole command of 
Eastern Egypt, was in the possession, 
and under the disposition, of the British 
Forces. Although I think, perhaps, I 
have said as much as necessary, yet not 
too much, on the subject of the services 
rendered by the Navy, I will just add 
this much—two facts which really ought 
to be noted. It will be recollected that 
when the Suez Canal was occupied, it 
was not occupied for the purpose merely 
of shutting out everybody from the use 
of it; it was for the purpose of intro- 
ducing into it, and arresting at the pro- 
per point, this vast fleet of transports, 
nearly 200 great ships which I have 
described to you; and it is probably 
within the knowledge of the House that, 
for the nice business of pilotage through 
the Canal, that vast fleet of transports 
had to rely upon British resources, and 
that service of pilotage was successfully 
performed by the skill exclusively of 
British Naval officers; and, further, 
that while they had to effect this great 
operation of carrying 200 transport ships 
into the Canal and discharging them 
there, the regular traffic of the Canal— 
I own I was astonished when I heard it 
—was only suspended for a period of 
48 hours. I have said already how 
these services were followed up by the 
action of the Marines and of the Naval 
Brigade during the advance of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ; but it is no wonder that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has recorded himself 
his sense of his obligations by saying of 
the Navy that the Army owed them a 
deep debt of gratitude for the assistance 
they had given. Well, Sir, it remains 
for me to speak of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
himself, and here, again, we were not 
without the commendation and assurance 
of anterior service in the case of a man 
who, though happily he is still compa- 
ratively young, and may long, as I trust, 
remain available for the service of his 
country, yet in his short life, in his com- 
paratively short career,-has had the op- 
portunity of receiving the thanks of this 
House and of establishing distinguished 
titles to the public gratitude. First, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley showed the virtue— 
not a very common virtue—of success- 
fully keeping his own counsels to him- 
self; and while those prying eyes which 
do so much to entertain the public, and 
sometimes to perplex, or even to disturb, 
the action of a general, were completely 
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at fault and befogged, and were dream- 
ing of a useless assault on the difficult 
forts of Aboukir, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
I may say almost in a moment, took firm 
possession of his new base of operations, 
and established himself at Ismailia. I 
believe the whole of the campaign had 
this, among other merits—that by dint 
of his insight and experience, and of the 
valuable assistance which he sought - 
from the most competent and best-in- 
formed sources, it was a campaign of 
which the whole plan was accurately 
and minutely laid out, as it was within 
the same time, or even a shorter time, 
actually, minutely and successfully ac- 
complished. Sir Garnet Wolseley, when 
he arrived at Ismailia in the middle of 
August—he arrived at Alexandria on 
the 15th, and went on the 18th or 20th 
of August to Ismailia—had not, of 
course, his entire Force with him; but 
he found he was in danger of the loss of 
his water supply, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, it was necessary for him to 
make a venture for the purpose of se- 
curing it. He accordingly sent forward a 
portion of his Force, and then came those 
proceedings well known to the House on 
the 26th and 28th of August at Kassassin. 
I need not dwell upon their military 
features; but I believe there was a 
charge of heavy Cavalry under General 
Drury-Lowe, which might well be named 
in its whole features as a subject for 
just admiration. But the qualities that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has shown on this 
occasion, and the accomplishment of the 
plan which he intrusted to General 
Graham, were qualities of hardihood and 
vigour admirably backed by that Gene- 
ral, who, if it were by these proceedings 
alone, has insured a distinguished name 
in the military service of his country. 
These were qualities of promptitude and 
vigour which were crowned by a com- 
plete success. The news of these actions 
arrived in this country, and that excited 
the appetite of the public, and in that 
public I include the entire country—no 
doubt, of us all. Stimulated by what 
had been already done, we looked out in 
eagerness for more to follow, and as 
day after day passed on from that 2sth 
of August without any action on the 
part of Sir Garnet Wolseley, the stock 
of patience possessed by observers both 
there and here began to run short. The 
voice of censure upon Sir Garnet Wolseley 
began to be heard, and it was feared 
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that, after all, he was not quite a man 
of the vigour for which credit had been 
given him. But, Sir, he was a man of 
that vigour for which credit had been 
given him, and he united with that 
vigour other military qualities not less 
necessary to form the character of a 
great General. He paused at Kassassin 
for a considerable time. Did he do so 
without cause? I am given to under- 
stand, upon what I think is sufficient 
authority, that as early as the 9th Sep- 
tember, at any rate, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
could have made his attack on Tel-el- 
Kebir with a moral assurance of victory. 
But, Sir, there are some victories which 
are nothing more than the commence- 
ment and inauguration of a prolonged 
struggle. There are other victories which 
in themselves at once assure the con- 
summation of the great work that the 
General has in hand; and it was the 
wise delay of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
his determination, whatever storm of 
criticism might come upon him, not to 
stir—not to touch the enemy until he 
could effectually crush him, and attain 
at once the objects of the war. It was 
that quality which caused Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to wait until he had such a 
force at his command—until he was able 
to throw out forward, right and left, 
such a brigade of Cavalry, for the pur- 
pose of surrounding a defeated enemy, 
that he might perform that great opera- 
tion which I will describe in the single 
phrase of converting a victory into a 
conquest. It is impossible not to dwell 
for a few moments before I close upon 
the character of this remarkable action 
of Tel-el-Kebir. It is not merely remark- 
able because it was a victory achieved 
against a force well and securely, as 
they thought and might think, en- 
trenched, or achieved against an en- 
trenched force by a force inferior in 
numbers. Sir Garnet Wolseley fought 
the action of Tel-el-Kebir with 13,000 
men. The force which was entrenched 
within the lines of Arabi, reaching for 
an extent of three and a-half miles from 
north to south, was about 26,000 men; 
but that was not all. Remarkable as 
the success is, the skill and the conside- 
ration—aye, and the humane considera- 
tion—with which it was achieved are, I 
think, more remarkable. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley waited until he could succeed, 
and he waited until he could succeed not 
only with the fullest measure of success, 
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but with the smallest measure of loss of 
human life. We read, Sir, in Shakes- 
peare, this expression—‘“‘ Victory is twice 
itself when the achiever brings home full 
numbers.” Well, Sir, it is a happy cir- 
cumstance for a General to find himself 
in the condition of one who, having 
achieved a victory, brings home full 
numbers; but it is happier and better 
yet to be in the condition of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who will feel that consolation 
in his life and in his death that the 
fulness of those numbers was not owing 
to accident, or to the weakness of the 
enemy, but was owing to a deliberate and 
a well-laid combination, a skilful com- 
parison and adaptation of means to ends, 
a judicious arrangement for every step of 
his measures, and the realization in actual 
experience of all that he had planned. 
He went forward in the silence of the 
night. He gave every order with the 
greatest minuteness and the exactest 
measure of place and of time. The 
Army bivouacked until the hour of half- 
past 2 in the morning. At that hour 
they breakfasted, and they then went 
forward upon a computation that, going 
in the dark through the Desert, this 
number of corps were to arrive at the 
lines of the enemy at a point of time, 
marked out almost to a minute, at day- 
light, and at that point so marked out 
they did arrive. They did march in 
silence through the Desert. It was the 
boast of the old Greeks that, while their 
opponents raised military clamour to 
keep up their spirits, they went in 
mantled silence to the war, and so it 
was that marched the Army of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. They arrived at the 
enemy’s lines at the very point of time 
which he had prescribed ; and the move- 
ment, which was subject to so many 
chances of error, it is not uninteresting 
to recollect, was actually—such are the 
resources—such is the practical utility 
of science—directed by observation of 
the stars. It was thus that the force 
arrived at the lines of the enemy. They 
had been directed to practise a severe 
self-denial. They were to fire no shot 
until they took the first line, and they 
did fire no shot. They bore the fire of 
the enemy, they went steadily forward ; 
and to that wise precaution of the Gene- 
ral, and wise forbearance and manliness 
of the men, is in great part owing on 
our side the comparatively, at least, 
bloodless character of the battle, Well, 
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the House knows with what complete 
and rapid success this operation was 
crowned. But one word more is to be 
said. What followed the battle? The 
echo, and the fame of it went through 
Egypt. It did its work at once at every 
point where the forces of the enemy 
were gathered together; and the men 
who had achieved the success at Tel-el- 
Kebir did not, on that account, rest in- 
actively under the shade of the laurels 
they had won. Without a moment’s 
loss of time the Indian Cavalry were 
pushed forward under General Mac- 
pherson, to the important point of Zaga- 
zig, at the junction of the railways, and 
that point was occupied at half-past 4, 
on the very afternoon of the day when 
the action of Tel-el-Kebir had been 
fought. More than that, a march of 65 
miles to Cairo, beginning on that after- 
noon, was accomplished by the British 
Cavalry under General Drury-Lowe, and 
the gallant and skilful officers who 
worked under his command. Some of 
those were Indian; but, of course, the 
main portion were British Cavalry, and 
they arrived at Cairo on the afternoon 
of the 14th. Sir, there was a little in- 
cident which is not recorded in the offi- 
cial papers, but which is, I believe, un- 
questionably true, and may be worth 
mentioning to the House, because it 
shows the wisdom of relying much on 
the moral effect of a victory complete 
and crushing in itself. A garrison of 
10,000 men held the City of Cairo; but 
all the heart and all the pith was gone 
out of them in consequence of the news 
they had received from Tel-el-Kebir. 
When General Drury-Lowe marched 
forward with his Cavalry, the first van- 
guard representing, of course, no more 
than a few hundred men, though a large 
budy was coming up almost immediately 
behind them, on this tremendous march 
—for such I believe I may properly call 
it—of 65 miles—the garrison of 10,000 
men, instead of waiting to resist them, 
made what I may call a procession of 
surrender. The Cavalry saw in their 
front a white line presented by some ob- 
ject which, at first, they were unable to 
accurately determine ; but they found, 
after a very short interval, that this was 
the front rank of a body of several thou- 
sands of troops marching out of Cairo, 
apparently well qualified to cope with 
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bayonets handkerchiefs, or any rag of 
white, or anything that would carry a” 
white appearance, in order to signify im- 
mediate, absolute, unconditional submis- 
sion. That was the ripe result of the 
skilful operations of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and on the very day after the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir he found himself in posses- 
sion of the Egyptian capital, able to give 
an official and responsible assurance to 
the Government at home—aye, more 
than to the Government—to the Sove- 
reign and the nation, that in his judg- 
ment the war was ended. I will not 
detain the House any longer. I have 
spoken longer than I intended. I have 
done so under the impression—I would 
not willingly make too much of what 
has happened—under the impression— 
it may be an erroneous impression—that 
these are remarkable occurrences; that 
they are qualified to carry into the mind 
of the House of Commons, and into the 
mind of the nation, the full conviction 
that if there has been much labour and 
much discussion, and much doubt and 
difficulty and vast expense of late years 
in connection with our military estab- 
lishments, the nation does not remain 
without some return for what it has laid 
out; that it has not got merely gallant 
people to depend upon—for that it al- 
ways had—but that it is approaching at 
least to a powerful and effective organ- 
ization ; and there will be the conviction 
that when, in a just cause, there is a 
great object to be gained, that organiza- 
tion will be found effective in its ends, 
and that men will not be wanting, whe- 
ther as Admirals or as Generals, to en- 
counter the immense difficulties and the 
arduous labours which, in the moment 
of acrisis, are cast upon them, and to 
carry forward the flag of their country 
to honour and to victory. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Ist of the Resolutions of which he 
had given Notice. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I rise to say a very few words in second- 
ing the Motion which has been made by 
the Prime Minister ; and perhaps I may 
be allowed, at the beginning, to express 
and re-echo the hope, which the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed in the begin- 
ning of his speech, that the graceful act 
which we are now called upon to per- 
form will not be marred by any want of 
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is connected with the Military or Naval 
Profession, it must be a source of the 
greatest gratification and delight to re- 
ceive the approbation and thanks of the 
British Houses of Parliament; but that 
gratification must be greatly enhanced 
—indeed, it may be said almost to carry 
its character, according to the unanimity 
with which that approbation and those 
thanks are expressed. It is absolutely 
impossible that in cases of this kind, or 
in any great cases of military operations, 
these should not be mixed up with the 
consideration of the greatness and value 
of the services performed, questions of 
political character — questions upon 
which there must, and will be, differ- 
ences of opinion, and upon which there 
must be discussion and division between 
different Parties and sections in the 
House. Such, undoubtedly, is the case 
with regard to these Egyptian opera- 
tions; but the present is not the time, 
the present occasion is not the occasion, 
upon which those differences can profit- 
ably be considered ; and I say that for 
two reasons—in the first place, because 
I think that, as I have already said, it 
would mar the graciousness of the act 
we are about to perform ; and, secondly, 
because the discussions themselves would, 
I acknowledge, be somewhat prejudiced 
by the very fact of the splendour of the 
services which have been rendered, and 
by the eloquence with which they have 
just been described tous. The speech 
to which we have listened was in itself a 
great and aninspiring piece of eloquence. 
Yet I do not mean to say that, great as 
the speech was, it exceeded the acts 
which have called it forth. The services 
which have been rendered would speak 
for themselves, even if they had not so 
eloquent an exponent as the right hon. 
Gentleman; and, therefore, I wish to 
say, once for all, that I hope and trust 
we shall understand that the Vote we 
are called upon to give is one solely with 
reference tothe Military and Naval ope- 
rations, and that we in no way, by doing 
so, or by any construction that can be 
put upon that Vote, commit ourselves 
upon questions of a debatable and poli- 
tical character. I cannot quite under- 
stand what is the objection which is 
raised to the expression with regard to 
the suppression of the Military rebellion 
in Egypt. I could quite understand, if 
we were to suppose that, by adopting 
this phrase, we adopted, without further 
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discussion, the Government explanation 
of the circumstances of the country, that 
we. should be doing that which it would 
be unreasonable to call upon us to do; but 
what I understand and appreciate on the 
part of the Government in introducing 
these words into the Motion is, that they 
desire to put on record not only the fact 
that the services rendered were in them- 
selves noble and conspicuous, but that 
they fully accomplished the object which 
the Government, who ordered the opera- 
tions, had in view, because, as the right 
hon. Gentleman so eloquently put it, it 
was a case not of a victory, but for the 
time being, at all events, of a conquest. 
Whether the consequences will be such 
as the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues expect and hope is a matter 
we shall have to discuss. Whether the 
conquest is in a strict and real sense 
complete, and whatever its sequel may 
be—a matter upon which I entirely re- 
serve my opinion—upon that we may 
have severe discussion—for the moment, 
it was a complete transaction, and 
one which was accomplished greatly 
to the credit of those engaged in it. 
I need not say it would be out of 
place for me to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in the details of the advance, 
and of the actions of which we are 
speaking. Nor need I undertake to 
single out and praise any of those whose 
services have been so well recorded by 
the Prime Minister. But I would ask 
to be allowed to make an exception in 
the case of one of those officers who has, 
as the right hon. Gentleman reminded 
us, a peculiar claim upon oursympathies. 
I mean His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught. I cannot but feel we are 
specially interested in the fact that a 
Scion of the Royal House has gone forth 
to the duties which his Profession in- 
volves, and has discharged those duties 
in the manner in which he has done. 
Of the Generals and the Admirals who 
have commanded in these operations it 
is really useless for me to speak. We 
know what they are, and we have known 
for a long time—recently, at all events 
—with what very great skill they have 
conducted the services placed upon them. 
I am glad the right hon. Gentleman 
named and singled out a name which I 
was afraid might not have otherwise 
been specially mentioned—I mean that 
of Sir Herbert Macpherson. The fact 
that he commanded the Indian Con- 
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tingent is one which gives him a special 
claim to our consideration ; and there are 
other Services to which, I think, we 
ought to pay official tribute, and I would 
particularly mention the Marine Forces. 
What is particularly remarkable, it 
seems to me, in this whole operation is, 
that it afforded an opportunity not only 
for the display of individual valour, not 
only for the display of the strength of 
one particular arm of the British Forces, 
but that it has shown in a remarkable 
manner how the whole Forces of the 
Empire may, in a short time, and with 
great precision, be brought to bear on a 
single point of the Globe. And I think 
there is this, at all events, which is re- 
markable in the campaign we have wit- 
nessed ; in the first place, it has been so 
short. The right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of that as if it might be thought that, 
because it was short, it had not been 
very significant. I say that the very fact 
of its having been so short is, in iiself, 
one great and most remarkable feature 
which distinguishes it amongst other 
operations. The fact that it was so 
completely organized and so well ar- 
ranged as it was in so few weeks is, in 
itself, I think, one of the ~~~’ eatures 
of thecampaign. But tuvre 1s this also 
that is remarkable—and I do not know 
that any other instance can be found— 
it has been found possible to combine 
every description of Force of the Empire 
in the operations. We have had the 
Artillery, the Infantry, the Cavalry, the 
Indian troops, the Marines, the Sailors 
—we have had all these Forces, all of 
them actively engaged ; and it is, in fact, 
owing tothe way in which one was able 
to come with its Force to the help and 
assistance of the other that the great 
success of the operations is due. It 
would not be just or graceful on my 
part if, in referring to these actions of 
our Services, I were to omit’ to pay a 
tribute to those who have conducted the 
operations from home, and who have 
directed the Departments through which 
the Services are controlled and equipped. 
I think I may take up the concluding 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
say that there is a little more than even 
the services rendered by the particular 
Departments on the present occasion to 
be noted; for the operations which have 
been so successfully completed are them- 
selves a testimony to the work not of a 
particular Ministry, but to a succession 
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of Administrations, and to a succession 
of Parliaments in making proper pro- 
visions, or endeavouring, at all events, 
to make proper provisions, for the 
strength and efficiency of our Naval and 
Military Forces. We have certainly 
been able to show—and it is of the 
highest importance to the country and 
the world—how rapidly and how effec- 
tively England can act upon occasion. I 
trust that the House may be content 
upon the present occasion, and more than 
content ; that it will be desirous to evince 
its satisfaction with the conduct of our 
troops by unanimously adopting this Re- 
solution. But, at the same time, I may 
repeat the warning with which I began 
—that in giving this Vote we by no 
means accept, what we might be sup- 
posed to express, any particular theory 
with regard to the political questions 
which are involved. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Admiral Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Sey- 
mour, G.C.B. for the distinguished skill and 
ability with which he planned and conducted 
the attack on the Fortifications of Alexandria, 
and the Naval operations in the Suez Canal, 
which aided materially in the suppression of 
the Military rebellion against the authority of 
His Highness the Khedive.’””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON, who was 
received with cries of ‘‘Oh!” said, he 
rose to move as an Amendment to the 
Motion which had been made the Pre- 
vious Question; and if hon. Gentlemen 
would give him a proper hearing he 
would promise to detain them as shortly 
as he could while explaining his reasons 
for doing so. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down that this was not the time to dis- 
cuss the policy which led us into the 
late war ; there would be no occasion to 
do so now, because from what he knew 
of the Leader of the Opposition and of 
what he said in the country, he felt per- 
fectly sure not many weeks or days 
would elapse before the right hon. Gen- _ 
tleman gave them an opportunity of 
saying what they thought on that policy. 
He would give the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words the other day at a meeting 
in Glasgow, when he said—‘‘I believe 
myself the war was unnecessary, and, 
being unnecessary, cannot be said to 
have been justifiable.” An unjustifiable 
war was the greatest crime which a 
Ministry or a country could commit. 
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Mr. GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] The 

rime Minister cheered that; he ac- 
cepted the challenge; and, therefore, if 
they did not have an opportunity of 
voting on that point before very long 
all he could say was that the public life 
of this country would be thought by 
many to be little better than a political 
farce. They would probably have to 
wait a little while, however, because 
before coming to a conclusion the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition would have to consult with the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He did not 
move this Amendment merely on account 
of the Egyptian War, to which he was 
opposed. He was always opposed to 
special Votes of Thanks to the Military 
Service. He had looked back to what 
he had said last May 12 months, when 
a Vote of Thanks was proposed on ac- 
count of the Afghan War. He did not 
think one’s own speeches agreeable read- 
ing; but on that occasion he found it 
more disagreeable than usual, because 
he discovered that he had made two as- 
sertions, both falsified by events. One 
assertion was that he did not fear they 
should have an opportunity of passing 
such a Vote so long as the Liberal Mi- 
nistry were in Office, because they would 
not go into any such war; and the other 
foolish remark was that the Radical 
Party, who had assisted in putting them 
into power, were decidedly opposed to 
all aggressive wars. It was with great 
regret he admitted the foolishness of his 
remarks, for this war, which he acknow- 
ledged had been very popular with the 
country at large, was even more en- 
thusiastically supported by other classes 
of the community, by Radicals, Noncon- 
formists, and Quakers. He did not wish 
to find any fault with the soldiers. [An 
hon. Memser: Or the sailors!] — or 
the sailors, or the marines. All these 
brave men had done what they believed 
to be their duty, and what the country 
told them was their duty ; but was that 
a reason for a Vote of Thanks to them? 
Why, we have a celebrated motto — 
‘England expects every man to do his 
duty,”’ whether soldier, sailor, or Mem- 
ber of that House. If Votes of Thanks 
were to be given, why not thank the 
Minister for War? His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) had had a great deal of trouble. 
Why not thank the man who made the 
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war, the Prime Minister? He did not 
see, without disparaging him for a mo- 
ment, why the soldier was specially se- 
lected. The soldier when he entered 
the Army entered into a contract to do 
a certain amount of work, and also to 
run great risks. He entered into a con- 
tract to kill, destroy, ravage, anywhere 
the country pleased that he should go. 
He got his remuneration, and, more than 
that, the soldier acquired a great social 
position, especially in this Christian 
country, where he was looked upon as 
the greatest man possible. If the sol- 
diers had done anything more than their 
duty he did not think he should have 
found it in his heart to rise and oppose 
the Vote. What were the facts? He 
saw an hon. Member of great expe- 
rience on the opposite side of the 
House shortly before he was going to 
Egypt, and he said — ‘‘ What about 
these Egyptian soldiers?” The hon. 
Member replied, as he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) believed too—‘‘ Why, they are 
the worst soldiers in the world.” So 
they had proved themselves to be. They 
were actually beaten by the Abyssinians, 
and when he had said that he had said 
enough. We went to attack these people 
—we, arich, powerful country, spend- 
ing £30,000,000 a-year in preparation, 
while the Egyptian War Budget wasabout 
£600,000— we, with all the resources of 
civilization at our command, not only 
with 35,000,000 of people, but with 
200,000,000 in India at our back—we, 
experienced in those wars, for we had 
made three invasions within the last few 
years—the Afghan, the Zulu, and the 
Transvaal — invaded a country with 
5,000,000 of people. And now, having 
been successful, we were singing Halle- 
lujah choruses all through the Kingdom. 
Was it not a farce to make such a fuss 
over it? The Prime Minister told them 
not three months ago that we were not 
at war, but only bombarding Alexandria 
—just a little bye-play; and he said 
that there was not a scrap, not a shred, 
not a tittle of evidence toshow that Arabi 
had any National feeling at his back. 
And when we entered into this war 
without the slightest provocation, as far 
as he could make out, the soldiers who 
were attacked fled before us. Hecould 
not but feel it to be an anti-climax when 
it came to the taking of Cairo, the 
miserable Egyptians fleeing for their 
lives at the sight of an English soldier. 
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He believed if our troops met men as 
brave as themselves they would fight 
and overcome them. But if it came to 
a Vote of Thanks it was not to the 
English troops but to the Egyptians they 
should have moved it for running away. 
We were making just a little too much 
of it, and he thought that the military 
officers themselves were beginning to 
feel that they were a little overdoing 
it. It reminded him of a scene that 
had been described, in the last of the 
Egyptian Blue Books, how the Khedive 
was sitting in his palace while we were 
bombarding his town of Alexandria, 
and his Pashas were coming in and 
telling him about it, and some of them 
were in tears; but the account went on 
to say—‘‘ A distribution of decorations 
by the Khedive followed, and confidence 
was greatly restored.” If Peerages 
and annuities were to be given now to 
our gallant soldiers, what would the 
country do when our Army should ever 
have to fight real soldiers? Why, we 
should be bankrupt in the matter of de- 
corations, and there would be nothing 
left worthy of bestowal. They should 
remember that it was possible that be- 
fore long we might have a war with 
Russia, and the Prime Minister had 
already given them a hint that we might 
have to go to the Soudan to have a turn 
with the False Prophet. He would ask 
the House whether we had not done 
enough in connection with this war ? 
Were we not making ourselves a little 
ridiculous? We haye had banquets, 
addresses, triumphal entries, thanks- 
givings in the churches, and the Prime 
Minister on a balcony in Pall Mall on 
Sunday last. And all this because, for- 
sooth, after tremendous preparations, 
we had licked these miserable Egyptians. 
He really thought that the way in which 
we were going on was an insult to the 
British Army, and he, for one, did not 
want to insult it. It seemed to him as 
if we were expressing our surprise that 
the Army had been brave, hardy, and 
successful. Well, he should have been 
very much surprised if it had been 
otherwise. Did they know what Colonel 
Ewart, of the 2nd Life Guards, said, 
when one of the addresses that were 
flying about was presented to him by 
some ridiculous person or other in a 
country town? He said—‘‘ We have 
done what English troops are in the 
habit of doing—our duty.’’ Of course 
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they had, and they did not want these 
extravagant Votes of Thanks. He warned 
Radical Members, if there were any, 
not to vote for the Motion under the idea 
that it was a complimentary vote to the 
poor fellows who had been engaged in 
hard service, for it was nothing of the 
kind. The Motion was really nothing 
more than a homage to the military 
spirit and Profession which brought un- 
numbered evils to England, and Europe, 
and the world. This was the reason why 
he ventured to move the Previous 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Mr. STOREY seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Original Question be now 
put.”—(Sir Wiifrid Lawson.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
come down to the House prepared to 
vote with the Prime Minister, and he 
had not been convinced that he ought to 
take a contrary course by the speech of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson). The hon. Member had 
stated that our soldiers had only done 
their duty. Well, there were so few 
people in this world who did do their 
duty that we need not grudge a Vote of 
Thanks to men who had done it so well 
and bravely as our troops had. His 
hon. Friend also said that the Prime 
Minister exaggerated when recounting 
the exploits of those who took part in 
the Expedition. But of such exaggera-~ 
tion he did not complain. Had our 
soldiers met foemen worthy of their 
steel, they would have given an equally 
good account of them. On occasions 
like the present some exaggeration in 
panegyric was undeniably graceful. He 
would say no more in reference to this 
point, except that he felt sure that the 
Prime Minister would agree with him 
that Agamemnon gained a great deal in 
reputation by having all the imagina- 
tive eloquence of Homer to describe his 
battles. Turning to the terms of the 
Resolution, he found that certain con- 
troversial matter had been introduced 
into it. He referred to the words— 
‘the complete suppression of the Mili- 
tary rebellion against the authority of 
the Khedive.’’ No one could deny that 
those words raised controversial matter, 
and he very much regretted that the 
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Prime Minister had not withdrawn 
them. He would point out that when 
we spoke of a military revolt we as- 
sumed that it was a revolt of soldiery 
unsupported by the wishes of the people. 
But it appeared to him from the Blue 
Books that the whole Egyptian people 
were on the side of Arabi and not on 
the side of the Khedive. He denied 
that it was justifiable or fair to describe 
what had taken place in Egypt in this 
insulting manner. In a rebellion against 
a despot, he regarded the rebel and not 
the despot as the patriot. He should be 
very sorry to give a vote that would in- 
volve the idea that he agreed with the 
opinion that we should interfere to sup- 
port a despot against a rebel. There 
was another point which also caused 
him regret. He had been under the 
impression that the Vote of Thanks was 
to be all that the House would be asked 
to pass, and that it would be almost an 
insult to those gallant Commanders, Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, to offer them a sum of money 
as if the House supposed that personal 
interest was the spur which had induced 
them tc do their duty. When the Vote 
dealing with pecuniary rewards should 
come before them, he should oppose it 
unhesitatingly. At the same time, he 
thought that he and some other Gentle- 
men on that side of the House were put 
in a difficulty with regard to this Reso- 
lution. They were willing to give a 
Vote of Thanks to the Forces, but they 
were not prepared to compromise their 
opinions by voting in favour of the pro- 
posal of the Prime Minister, so long as 
these words which he had taken the 
liberty to call controversial remained. 
He did not know what other Gentlemen 
might do, but he should walk out of the 
House when the division took place. 
Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the House would forgive him for 
a few minutes while he made an appeal 
to the Prime Minister as to the form of 
this Resolution. When the right hon. 
Gentleman had been appealed to from 
below the Gangway as to the insertion 
of those words, to which he thought most 
just exception might be taken, as intro- 
ducing controversial matter, he had re- 
plied that they did not bear that cha- 
racter at all, and suggested that they 
were in accordance with forms which 
had been previously used. He (Mr. 
Edward Clarke), however, contended 
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that the words “ military operations,” 
which many hon. Members desired to 
see inserted in the Resolution, instead 
of the words “ military rebellion,” 
would be in more consonance with for- 
mer precedents. On the last two occa- 
sions when similar Votes of Thanks 
were given, in 1879 and 1881, the ex- 
pression ‘ military operations” was 
used, and in 1840 and 1858 Votes of 
Thanks had been proposed in the same 
terms. If the Government made their 
present Resolution to accord with the 
previous ones, they would avoid putting 
any Member in a difficulty with regard 
to the controversial matter. He wished 
to support the Vote of Thanks to the 
Army and Navy; but the war was not 
for the suppression of a military revolt, 
and when the time came for a discussion 
upon the Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment there would be a controversy raised 
on that point. As the Prime Minister 
had stated that the words in the Reso- 
lution relating to a military rebellion 
were not intended to carry any sanction 
of the policy of the proceedings in 
Egypt, it was hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would omit them, and so avoid 
all danger of division of opinion on the 
subject. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he thought 
there was another feature of this ques- 
tion which was passed over by the 
House—namely, that Arabi was not 
only not considered a traitor by his 
people, but that he was not considered 
a traitor by the Sultan or by the Khe- 
dive. They had seen it stated that there 
were numerous documents in existence 
which would prove that he was not only 
in the confidence of the Egyptian 
people, but in the fullest confidence of 
his Sovereign. Therefore, he thought 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend was 
perfectly correct, and that the debatable 
matter referred to should be withdrawn 
from the Vote now before the House. 
Personally, he felt very little admiration 
for the achievements of the British arms 
in Egypt, and when he said he had not 
been in any degree influenced by the 
eloquent speech of the Prime Minister, 
the House would infer that he had 
formed a very low estimate of the whole 
transaction. 

Mr.0’ DONNELL said, he had listened 
with as much attention as any supporter 
of the Government to the conscientious 
efforts of the Prime Minister to make a 
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mountain out of a molehill. At the 
same time, he should protest against the 
attempt to smuggle the Ministerial view 
of the transactions in Egypt into a Vote 
of Thanks to the troops engaged in the 
recent campaign. They were told by 
the Premier that the concluding words 
of the Resolution were not binding on 
the House. If so, why were they in- 
troduced into the Resolution at all? 
They were asked in this Vote to declare 
that there had been a complete suppres- 
sion of the military rebellion against the 
authority of His Highness the Khedive. 
There was hardly a word in that clause 
which was not a mis-statement, at least 
a mis-statement from the conscien- 
tious view of those who opposed this 
war in the beginning as criminal, and 
who did not cease to regard it as crimi- 
nal because it had been successful. There 
had been no complete suppression of the 
movement in Egypt. It would spring 
up as strong as ever to-morrow if the 
garrison which was holding down the 
nationality of Egypt was removed. The 
suppression of the Egyptian national pro- 
test would not be complete as long as 
they kept British bayonets at the throats 
of the Egyptian people. It was not a 
rebellion against the authority of the 
Khedive. When Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour bombarded Alexandria Arabi was 
Minister of War to the Khedive; and 
if the insufficient forts under his control 
had succeeded in beating back the as- 
saults of the most formidable Navy in 
the world Arabi would have been fur- 
ther decorated by the joint approval 
of the Khedive and the Sultan. It 
was a mockery to say that there had 
been a military rebellion against the 
authority of the Khedive. The name 
of His Highness the Khedive was a 
mere pretence behind which to conceal 
the most aggressive policy that ever 
animated the enterprize of a British Mi- 
nister. He did not desire to say a word 
against the bravery of the British Army 
in Egypt. That Army was composed of 
the best fighting races in the world. He 
supposed there were enough Irishmen in 
the Highland Regiments alone to carry 
the assault on Tel-el-Kebir. If the Pre- 
mier meant that his statement should in 
any degree be accepted as a contribution 
to an impartial history of the subject, 
he might have mentioned a few circum- 
stances bearing on the defence made by 
Egyptians to a formidable Army opposed 
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to them. He might have mentioned 
that the Egyptian Army of 60,000 men 
did not three months previously consist 
of more than 10,000 nominal soldiers. 
He might have mentioned that long be- 
fore the Jnflexible cast her first shell into 
Alexandria the Egyptian Army had 
been practically destroyed, not by open 
warfare, but by the treachery of Euro- 
pean Controllers, who had broken up the 
Egyptian defences, who demoralized the 
Egyptian Army, and who, upon a single 
day, cashiered 25,000 trained Egyptian 
officers. The reason why the Suez Canal 
was so easily captured was because the 
Egyptian people believed the statements 
made from the Treasury Bench, that the 
Suez Canal ought not to be brought into 
the field of warlike operations. The na- 
tionality of Egypt was not suppressed ; 
and neither in England nor out of it did 
one man in a hundred believe that the 
uprising of the armed fellaheen of 
Egypt was a mere military rebellion 
against the authority of a contemptible 
Khedive, who was now the nominee of 
the foreign garrison who held down his 
country. The Premier might make state- 
ments such as those just listened to ; but 
throughout the world a different opinion 
would be held from that which was the 
official view of the Liberal Party. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 354; Noes 
17: Majority 337.—(Div. List, No. 
345.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


1. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Admiral 
Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, 
G.C.B. for the distinguished skill and ability 
with which he planned and conducted the at- 
tack on the Fortifications of Alexandria, and 
the Naval operations in the Suez Canal, which 
aided materially in the suppression of the 
Military rebellion against the authority of His 
Highness the Khedive. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability 
with which he planned and conducted the Mili- 
tary operations in Egypt which resulted in 
the Victory of Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of 
Cairo, and the complete suppression of the 
Military rebellion against the authority of His 
Highness the Khedive.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. MOLLOY said, he moved to 
leave out the words ‘‘and the com lete 
suppression of the military rebellion 
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against the authority of the Khedive.” 
He had not the slightest objection to the 
Vote of Thanks to the Army; but he 
submitted that the operations of Arabi 
Pasha ought not to be described as a 
military rebellion; and he was certain 
that the words to which he did object 
had prevented many Members from 
voting in thé last division. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “and the complete 
suppression of the Military rebellion against 
the authority of His Highness the Khedive.”’-- 
(Mr. Molloy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that I will be able to show the 
House, and also the hon. and learned 
Member who has moved the Amend- 
ment, why he should not persevere with 
his Amendment. The first question is 
the true import and bearing of this de- 
scription. The movement made by 
Arabi is described as a military rebel- 
lion, and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere)—I will not 
say he is justified in the breadth of his 
proposition, but I think he is justified 
to a certain extent — said that most 
people would admit that to describe a 
movement as a rebellion is not neces- 
sarily a condemnatory description. It 
is an established historical name. The 
history of the war under Charles I. is 
known as The History of the Great Re- 
bellion ; but there were many Gentlemen 
of this House who accompanied Hamp- 
den in that rebellion, who thought it 
right to do so, and therefore it is not a 
condemnatory description. It is a de- 
scription of a plain fact. [Mr. O’Don- 
NELL: No, no!] Well, what is the use 
of crying out ‘‘No, no!” The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan will not convince 
me by crying ‘‘No, no!” It is a plain 
description of a fact that this was a 
rising against the constituted authority 
of the country. [‘‘No, no!”] Yes; 
it was a rising, in which the parties who 
headed it forced themselves, first of all, 
upon the Notables, and then into the 
Ministry, and compelled the Khedive, 
under tear of his life, to accept them. 
That is what I call a military rebellion, 
and it is not a condemnatory description, 
but simply a matter of fact. Then 
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| opposite (Mr. Edward Clarke), who says 


it is contrary to precedent ; but I assure 
him it is according to precedent. There 
is no doubt, in certain cases where the 
operations for which Votes of Thanks 
have been given have been operations 
of a more or less undefined character 
and object, they have been described 
as military operations and nothing else. 
I believe we ourselves described the 
operations of Sir Frederick Roberts, in 
asking for thanks for him, as military 
operations. How else could we have 
described them? ‘They were a march 
to victory gained against a personage in 
Afghanistan, for the purpose of sup- 
porting a military occupation of Afghan- 
istan for the time, and securing Her 
Majesty’s Forces. There was no fixed 
and defined result which we could de- 
scribe ; but after the Battle of Waterloo 
you could not have thanked the Duke 
of Wellington for the military opera- 
tions in Belgium, nor after the Peninsu- 
lar War you could not have thanked the 
Duke of Wellington for the military 
operations in Spain. Where you have 
a definite result, as you have in this 
case, you describe it, and that is what 
has been done here. I beg attention to 
this, as it bears strongly on the appeal 
I make to the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment. In 1861 a Vote of 
Thanks was moved to the combined 
English and Indian Forces in the opera- 
tions in China, which terminated in the 
Treaty of Pekin; and here I want to 
point out, first of all, that the deserip- 
tion in that case goes a great deal 
further towards committing the House 
than the description in the present case, 
which, I contend, does not commit the 
House at all; and, secondly, though 
there was considerable discussion and 
objection to the policy, no one on that 
occasion moved an Amendment to the 
Vote. On reference to Hansard, it will be 
found that the Votecontained the words— 
‘ That the thanks of this House be given to 
Lieutenant General Sir James Hope Grant,” 
and so on, ‘‘for the skill, zeal, and intrepidity 
with which they conducted the operations in 
the north of China, which terminated in the 
capture of Pekin, whereby an honourable peace 
has been obtained on the terms proposed by 
Her Majesty.” 
There were Gentlemen in that House 
who entirely disapproved of the whole 
proceedings, who thought it was any- 
thing but an honourable peace, but 
quite the reverse, and who took objec- 
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tion to the policy; but no Amendment 
was moved. These proceedings are of 
a solemn and rare character, in which 
the whole legislative authority of the 
country—that is to say, of Parliament 
—is accustomed to movetogether. Uni- 
formly, the Vote of Thanks is moved to 
the different descriptions of Forces by 
the two Houses in the same terms. Let 
me represent to the hon. Member in 
what position he is asking the House to 
place itself. We have just voted Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour our thanks, and 
that without any opposition on the Main 
Question, for naval operations which 
aided materially in the suppression of the 
military rebellion against the authority 
of the Khedive ; and now the hon. Mem- 
ber invites us to move a Vote of Thanks 
to Sir Garnet Wolseley for military 
operations in Egypt which are not to be 
described, and, in fact, to give a lower 
and fainter description to the services of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley than we have given 
to those of Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 
We cannot do that. It seems to draw 
a most invidious distinction. I think it 
will go far to involve the hon. Gentle- 
man in an approval of the Bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, while he does not 
approve of the attack on Tel-el-Kebir. 
If the House adopts the unparalleled 
proceeding of two forms of thanks—one 
for the Army and one for the Navy—let 
me also observe to the hon. Gentleman 
that we now have it on sufficient autho- 
rity that the other Branch of the Legis- 
lature has voted thanks in the terms 
proposed ; and, therefore, the hon. Gen- 
tleman really will see that his Amend- 
ment would involve us in a strange 
anomaly, placing us first at variance 
with the House of Lords, and secondly 
with ourselves. Under those circum- 
stances, I hope he will be satisfied with 
saying ‘‘ No,” if he thinks fit, when the 
Question is put. But perhaps he may 
now be disposed to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, it 
was perfectly true that the House was 
in a difficulty, and that, having passed 
a Vote of Thanks to the Navy, it could not 
now consistently refuse to pass the same 
Vote to those who were concerned in the 
military operations. He thought, how- 
ever, that when the observations of the 
Prime Minister as to the real meaning 
of the words in question were sent forth 
to the country they would be considered 
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rathercurious. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that rebellion was 
the only term that could be applied to the 
proceedings of Arabi in Egypt ; and he 
illustrated his contention by reference to 
the rebellion in the 17th century, which 
certainly had the historic sympathy of 
many Members of the House; and the 
House was now called upon to express 
its thanks to the Land and Sea Forces for 
doing that which might turn out to have 
been a most unfortunate mistake, having 
regard to the future and the freedom of 
Egypt. The Prime Minister said it was 
a fact that the Military Party forced itself 
on the Chamber of Notables, then into 
the Ministry, and then on the Khedive. 
He (Mr. Clarke) ventured to demur to 
those propositions. There was no evi- 
dence in the Papers that the Military 
Party did force itself on the Notables, 
and when the Khedive accepted the new 
Ministry in Egypt, he did so on the 
unanimous representation of the only” 
Parliamentary Chamber which Egypt 
had to look to. As tothe Khedive, and 
the rebellion against the Khedive, it was 
like the old history of the Roses of York 
and Lancaster—one Party took the King 
prisoner, and then in the King’s name 
called the other side rebels. We took 
the Khedive prisoner. Practically, he 
had been under the control of this 
country; and now the Prime Minister 
insisted on thanking the Military and 
Naval Services of the Crown in a form 
of thanks which made them apparently 
officers of the Khedive in putting down 
simply a domestic insurrection against 
his power. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
was somewhat unfortunate that the ex- 
pression which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy) proposed to omit should 
have found its way into the Resolution 
of Thanks, becauseif they adopted the 
Resolution as it stood it would place the 
House in an almost unprecedented posi- 
tion. The House would have done an 
act which it had never been called upon 
to do before by a Minister of the Crown, 
or by a Government of the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Practically 
speaking, if they adopted the Resolution 
they affirmed by the deliberate judgment 
of the House of Commons that Arabi 
Pasha had been guilty of rebellion 
against the Khedive. He hardly thought 
that this House, or, indeed, anybody in 
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England, was in a position to form that 


Egyptian Expedition— 


efore them. But if they were in that 
position, the fact remained that this was 
one of the charges which at the present 
moment was a subject of judicial inves- 
tigation before a tribunal in Egypt. 
The Government, therefore, placed them- 
selves, he had no doubt, unwittingly in 
this position. While,onthe one hand, 
they had taken precautions that Arabi 
Pasha should have a fair trial as regards 
the charges which had been made against 
him, they, on the other hand, invited 
the House of Commons to declare before 
the tribunal had investigated those 
charges that Arabi Pasha was guilty. 
He (Mr. Parnell) submitted that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
King’s County had not put himself out 
of court by having, through an oversight, 
due to the confusion and noise consequent 
on a division, failed to propose the 
“Amendment at an early period. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the reason 
why he had not moved his Amendment 
on the Ist Resolution was because he 
understood from Mr. Speaker that he 
could not do so in consequence of the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). 

Mr. DAWSON said, that in justice 
to Arabi Pasha, whose life was at stake, 
some Members of the Government ought 
to make a formal announcement that, 
no matter what decision the House of 
Commons might come to on this Resolu- 
tion, the condemnation of Arabi Pasha 
implied in it would not be allowed to 
prejudice the trial about to take place 
in Egypt. Why was he to be con- 
demned first and tried afterwards? He 
thought it was a great boast of the 
English nation that when a man was on 
his trial judgment was suspended until 
the trial was ended. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, according 
to the doctrine laid down by Mr. Justice 
Lawson in the case of the High Sheriff 
of Dublin, if the House affirmed that 
Resolution as it stood, the Prime Minis- 
ter would be guilty of contempt of the 
Court that was trying Arabi, and would 
be liable to imprisonment by that Court. 
- laugh.| ‘This was not a matter to 
augh about, because the two cases were 
perfectly identical—not quite identical, 
because the law was rather stronger 
against the Prime Minister than against 
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the High Sheriff, because all that was 


udgment, because they had no evidence | done in the case of the High Sheriff was 


to criticize the means after a verdict had 
been arrived at; but in this case the 
Prime Minister asked them to declare 
positively that the prisoner at the bar 
was guilty of the offence of which he 
was charged. Therefore he submitted 
that the Prime Minister was bound in 
honour and fair play to do one of two 
things—either to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for King’s County, 
or else to submit himself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court which was now trying 
Arabi Pasha in Egypt, in order that he 
should be punished for his contempt of 
Court. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 230; 
Noes 25: Majority 205. —(Div. List, 
No. 346.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this'House be given to General Sir 
Garnet Joseph Wolseley, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for 
the distinguished skill and ability with which 
he planned and conducted the Military opera- 
tions in Egypt which resulted in the Victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir, the occupation of Cairo, and the 
complete suppression of the Military rebellion 
against the authority of His Highness the 
Khedive. 

3. Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to,— 


General Sir John Miller Adye, K.C.B. ; 
Vice-Admiral William Montagu Dowell, 


Lieutenant-General George Harry Smith 
Willis, C.B.; 

Lieutenant-General Sir Edward Bruce 
Hamley, K.C.M.G., C.B.; 

Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, Ba- 
ronet, K.C.B.; 

Rear - Admiral Sir William 
Wrighte Hewett, V.C., K.C.B.; 

Rear-Admiral Sir Francis William Sulli« 
van, K.C.B., C.M.G.; 

Rear-Admiral Anthony Hiley Hoskins, 


Nathan 


Major - General His Royal Highness 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C§.1., G.C.M.G. ; 

Major-General William Earle, C.S.I. ; 

Major-General Sir Henry Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ; 

~~ Gerald Graham, V.C., 


Major-General George Byng Harman, 
}.B.:3 


Major-General Drury Curzon Drury- 
Lowe, C.B. ; 
Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor Mac- 
pherson, V.C., K.C.B.; 
And to the other Officers and Warrant 
Officers of the Navy, Army, and Royal 
Marines, including Her Majesty’s Indian 
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Forces, both European and Native, for 
the energy and gallantry with which they 
executed the services they have been called 
upon to perform : 

4, Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House doth acknowledge and highly approve 
the gallantry, discipline, and good conduct dis- 
played by the Petty Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Men of the Navy, Army, and Royal 
Marines, and of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces, 
European and Native, and also the cordial good 
fecling which animated the United Force. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: There is a ques- 
tion of a supplementary character, and 
that is to move that the said Resolution 
be transmitted by the Speaker to Ad- 
miral Sir Beauchamp Seymour and to 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley, and that 
they be requested to communicate the 
same to the several officers and men re- 
ferred to therein. 


Motion agreed to. 


5. Ordered, That the said Resolutions be trans- 
mitted by Mr. Speaker to Admiral Sir Frederick 
Beauchamp Seymour, and General Sir Garnet 
Joseph Wolseley; and that they be requested to 
communicate the same to the several officers and 
to the men referred to therein. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qrom— 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE.—RESOLUTIONS. 

[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. |] [EIGHTH NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [20th February ], 


“That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, during any Debate, to be the evident 
sense of the House, or of the Committee, that 
the Question be now put, he may so inform the 
House or the Committee; and, if a Motion be 
made ‘That the Question be now put,’ Mr. 
Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forthwith put 
such Question; and, if the same be decided in 
the affirmative, the Question under discussion 
shall be put forthwith: Provided that the Ques- 
tion shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
Division be taken, unless it shall appear to have 
been supported by more than two hundred 
Members, or unless it shall appear to have been 
opposed by less than forty Members antl sup- 
ported by more than one hundred Members.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 

Tn lines 1 and 2, to leave out the words “ or 
to the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House.” —(Sir Henry Drummond Wolff.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘or to the Chairman of’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 





Mr. LEWIS said, he rose to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth. The most important thing 
to be dealt with was the Obstruction 
which they met with in Committee, 
where the ‘‘monster”’ had been most 
successful and most disastrous in its re- 
sults; and he claimed for himself an 
honest desire to participate in any mea- 
sure that would really have the effect of 
putting down that Obstruction. He could 
not help thinking, however, that the 
particular mode in which this Ob- 
struction was dealt with by the whole 
scheme of the Government was most 
unsatisfactory, and was likely to lead 
to entire disappointment and be in- 
effectual. Supposing that Obstruction 
of a most serious and absolute cha- 
racter was attempted by some Mem- 
bers of the House on a Motion that 
certain words be omitted from a clause, 
and the Chairman, by the exercise 
of this authority, closed the debate, 
did the House believe that would put 
an end to the Obstruction? Would 
it not be the cause of irritation, and 
rather lead to increased Obstruction sub- 
sequently than bringing things into a 
satisfactory state? An observation fell 
from the Attorney General which struck 
him as rather remarkable. Dealing with 
the question as to whether the casual 
Chairmen should be allowed to exercise 
the same power as the ordinary Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, he made use 
of the remark that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means would not be com- 
pelled to leave the Chair to the tender 
mercies of the casual Chairmen, be- 
cause, by the operation of this Rule, 
there would be an end to Obstruction, 
and, therefore, the necessity for those 
long Sittings would not arise. But what 
was Obstruction? Why, it might arise 
200 or 300 times in the course of an even- 
ing in Committee; and, therefore, the 
idea of the Chairman having the power 
to put au end to Obstruction upon one 
Amendment, having a real tendency to 
advance the progress of the whole Busi- 
ness of the Committee, seemed to him 
entirely contrary to the ordinary expe- 
rience of the House. For his own part, 
he believed the real remedy with regard 
to Obstruction in Committee was rather 
to be found in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) and in that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
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Gregory). Take that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex. .He was 
not entitled to discuss the question now; 
but he thought they might find some 
remedy for Obstruction in Committee by 
putting an end to the ridiculous power 
of speaking any number of times upon 
the idea that it was securing free and 
open discussion. If they were to limit 
the power of any Member to speak any 
number of times upon any Amendment, 
and otherwise shorten the proceedings 
of the Committee, it appeared to him, 
speaking without any partizanship what- 
ever, that that would be much more 
likely to be successful than the course 
proposed by the Government in this 
Resolution. It was a common idea, 
especially with hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that Obstruction began with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), the right 
hon. and learned Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), and 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
(Mr. T. Collins). He would read to the 
House an extract from a letter of Lord 
Palmerston, written in 1844, set out in 
Ashley’s life of that statesman, page 464. 
He there said— 

‘The experience that they’ (the then Go- 
vernment) “‘had on the Irish Arms Bill must 
have shown them that a compact body of oppo- 
nents may, by debating every sentence and word 
of a Bill, so obstruct it that a whole Session is 
scarcely long enough for carrying through one 
measure ; and, of course, the Irish Members on 
our side, and all the English and Scotch Radi- 
cals, would sit from ‘ morn till eve and from eve 
till dewy morn’ to prevent any more stringent 
law being enacted.” 


That showed that the Obstruction with 
which they had to deal had been in ex- 
istence for a period of at least 40 years. 
He confessed that it appeared to him 
that the instrument they proposed to 
forge by that Resolution was either too 
blunt or too sharp, and for this reason 
—namely, that the probable effect of 
using it would be to render the Obstruc- 
tionists more crafty and determined, and 
thus to bring about delay rather than 
progress. It was perfectly ridiculous to 
imagine that Members would consent to 
the Chairman of Committees stifling dis- 
cussion every three or four hours. Such 
a@ power was impracticable, and would 
break down and appear ridiculous in the 
hands of the Chairman of Committees. 
The House was placed in a somewhat 
peculiar position with regard to the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, which proposed to leave 
out the words ‘‘ Chairman of a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House.” The Prime 
Minister had said that he intended to 
deal with the very question which was 
involved in the Amendment; but they 
had not heard from him how he intended 
to do so, and the House was not, there- 
fore, placed in a position to deal effec- 
tually with the Amendment. He knew 
the right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
that they would have an opportunity of 
debating and of voting against the Reso- 
lution when it assumed its complete 
form; but surely they were entitled to 
ask for some information from the Go- 
vernment as to the character and extent 
of the alteration which they proposed to 
make in the part of the Resolution which 
was attacked by the Amendment. Was 
ever s0 distinguished an Assembly placed 
in a more ridiculous position by its 
Leader ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
explain. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
had stated in his speech that he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had previously agreed to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes), 
which stood next on the Paper. On re- 
ference to the reports, he found that he 
had made that statement; and, there- 
fore, he was now prepared to take that 
course, 

Mr. LEWIS said, that in that case 
there would be no provision for casual 
Chairmen. It appeared to him that they 
were going from bad to worse, for fre- 
quently when a casual Chairman occu- 
pied the Chair it would be more neces- 
sary than at any other time to make use 
of the power proposed to be given. That 
proved to his mind the extreme good 
sense of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) when he said that it was im- 
possible, in the varying conditions of the 
House and Committee, to provide for these 
evils byone Resolution. In the case of the 
Speaker they had not a political official 
to deal with; but the Chairman of Ways 
and Means was usually a man of strong 
Party bias, who was constantly to be 
seen in one Lobby or the other. In the 
event of any great question involving 
heated feeling, such as the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, coming before the 

















Committee, would it be satisfactory for 
the Chairman, who might have taken a 
foremost part in bringing forward the 
subject, to exercise the new and most 
obnoxious power which it was now pro- 
posed to confer upon him of enforcing 
the c/éture upon, perhaps, half of the 
Members present? The truth was that 
the whole of the 1st Resolution was 
founded upon a misconception. The 
circumstances attendant upon each of 
the coups d’ état that had occurred in 
that House when Members had been 
deprived of the right of free discussion 
had been most unfortunate. It would 
not, of course, do to admit that the 
Chairman had made a mistake; but the 
fact remained that the Members of that 
House had been punished for offences 
which had been committed during their 
absence. When he first entered that 
House it would have been morally im- 
possible for any man to have stood up 
and defied it for five minutes together, 
and Obstruction had arisen from the fact 
that new Members neglected to learn 
their first Parliamentary lesson—namely, 
that their respect was due to the remain- 
ing 651 Members. It had, however, in 
some instances been asserted that the 
object of the Government in imposing 
the change upon the House was not to 
put down Obstruction, but, as a Liberal 
Marquess had stated to his constituents 
the other day, to force through certain 
political nostrums which were obnoxious 
to the Conservative Party, and which, 
unless that change was effected, they 
did not see their way to carry. That 
was why they were suspicious about 
this measure. He doubted if the Libe- 
rals could gain any benefit or credit 
with their Party or the country if such 
were their motives. At all events, even 
if they were beaten in this matter, the 
Conservatives would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they were endea- 
vouring to support true and genuine 
freedom. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said} com- 
plaint was made at the close of the 
Sitting of the previous day that the dis- 
cussion on the Resolution was unfairly 
spun out. He did not think so. Many 
of the Members had come to London at 
this season at great inconvenience, and 
all, he believed, with reluctance. They 
had no desire to remain longer than was 
absolutely necessary for getting through 
the Business the Government had sum- 
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moned Parliament to transact. There 
was no wish, so far as he knew, in any 
part of the House to beat out the de- 
bates unduly or to delay the inevitable. 
If they were to be compelled to swallow 
the nauseous draught the Cabinet had 
compounded for them, the sooner it was 
over the better. There were some points 
that must be discussed, and discussed in 
detail and with minuteness, and one of 
them was the Amendment before the 
House. It was one of the most impor- 
tant Amendments to the Ist Rule. He 
had had its importance vividly impressed 
upon his mind by a notable circumstance 
that took place earlier in the Session. 
During the discussion on the Coercion 
Bill he left the House one evening at 10 
o’clock. He was accompanied by an 
hon. Friend of his—a Member for an 
Irish county. They both left unconscious 
that they had committed any offence 
against the Rules of the House. Re- 
turning the next morning, between 9 
and 10 o’clock, his hon. Friend found that 
in his absence he had been tried and con- 
demned at the instance of the Chairman 
of Committees. He had a high opinion 
of the fairness of the House of Commons. 
He did not believe that, consciously, the 
House would do an injustice to any man ; 
but he must say that that transaction 
had left a more unpleasant impression 
upon his mind as to the length partizan- 
ship could be carried by an official than 
anything he had seen since he had been 
a Member. The hon. Friend to whom 
he was referring was condemned for pro- 
ceedings that took place in his absence, 
and when a casual Chairman was pre- 
siding ; but the punishment was inflicted 
upon him at the instance of the Chairman 
of Committees, who did not witness the 
conduct hecomplained of,and who dogma- 
tically and decisively pronounced judg- 
ment upon facts he was unaware of. He 
should oppose, therefore, most strenu- 
ously the giving of the Chairman of 
Committees such powers as the Resolu- 
tion proposed to confer. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) when he said that no num- 
ber of Rules would ever do away with 
Obstruction. If the House was to 
assume the regular and orderly character 
that the Government seemed to think it 
had lost, it could only be accomplished 
by a better spirit and a higher tone 
pervading the entire Assembly. They 
did not keep order in the streets by the 
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laws or policemen, but because the mass 
of the citizens knew that it was their 
interest and their duty to contribute to 
its maintenance. They gave and took 
in their intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, and did not punctiliously stand 
upon points so long as substantial jus- 
tice and fair-play were observed. It 
should be the same way in the House 
of Commons. But the Rules had been 
enforced against a section of the Mem- 
bers so strictly that that feeling had 
been destroyed. It was by its restora- 
tion, and not by any Rules such as the 
Prime Minister had proposed, that the 
Legislature would reach that position of 
effectiveness that they all desired to see 
it attain. There were certain points 
respecting the Amendment on which 
they were all agreed. First, they all 
admitted that the position of the Speaker 
was superior to that of the Chairman of 
Committees. The Speaker was a semi- 
judicial officer. He was raised above 
the ordinary influences of partizanship. 
He could be intrusted with, and was 
supposed to exercise, his power with 
absolute impartiality. The Chairman, 
however, held a different position. He 
wasapartizan. He mingled with Mem- 
bers in the Lobbies and in the Corridors, 
voted in Divisions, and performed the 
ordinary functions of a Party Member. 
It was impossible to suppose that he 
was not influenced by his daily con- 
tact with his Colleagues. This was 
admitted ; and, strangely enough, the 
Prime Minister, when admitting it, drew 
from it an argument in favour of con- 
ferring upon the inferior officer the ex- 
ceptional power. It was the most ex- 
traordinary reasoning he had ever lis- 
tened to. The right hon. Gentleman 
arrived at the conclusion by contending 
that as the Chairman was an inferior 
officer he would feel his responsibility, 
know that his conduct was keenly scru- 
tinized, and would be excessively careful 
in giving his decisions. Now, he (Mr. 
Joseph Cowen) supposed that tortuous 
mode of reasoning had its influence ; but 
he owned that he could uot follow it. 
On another point they were also agreed 
—that the Obstruction to the Business 
of the House took place chiefly in Com- 
mittee. The subjects that were there 


discussed, and the Rules that obtained, 
supplied inducements and opportuni- 
ties which did not exist in the House 
generally. They admitted these three 
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points, therefore—that the Chairman 
was an inferior officer, that he was a 
partizan, and that at the time he pre- 
sided Obstruction was most rife. They 
gave the Speaker power to close the 
debate by a simple majority. He said 
they gave that power; but it was very 
questionable whether that was conferred 
in an unqualified sense, for the Rule as 
it stood was a complete puzzle. Some 
friends of his contended that they could 
extract 16 different meanings from it. 
But, be that as it might, under the Rule 
no doubt the intention was that the 
Speaker should have the power of ini- 
tiating the closing of a discussion, and to 
close it by a bare majority. It might 
be right or it might be wrong to give 
the Speaker that power. He thought 
it was wrong. He, however, was not 
arguing that point then. But surely it 
was not right to give the same power to 
the inferior officer and the partizan that 
they gave to the judicial officer. The 
best way to deal with the matter would 
be, as suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition, to divide the duties of. the 
two, and make one Code of Rules for 
the Speaker, and another Code for the 
Chairman. But the Government refused 
to do that. He would make a further 
suggestion—that if the Speaker was to 
be empowered to close the discussion by 
a bare majority, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should only be empowered to 
close it by a majority of two-thirds or 
three-fourths. By that means the highest 
officer would have power to deal in the 
House in one way, and the inferior officer 
would deal in Committee in another. 
He did not know whether the Govern- 
ment would accept his suggestion; but 
he was quite sure, if they could see their 
way to do so, it would shorten the dis- 
cussion and facilitate the passage of 
their Regulations. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the suggestions of the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House were 
worthy of consideration. He was of 
opinion, however, that if the debate 
upon the Procedure Rules was to pro- 
ceed at the same pace in the future as 
in the past two days, it was impossible 
to imagine when the House could get 
through the discussion of them. The 
debate had already lasted too long. 
It was in the power of the Government 
to put a stop to it, if they chose, by an- 
nouncing their intention to revert to 
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their Resolution of a few months ago, 
and to give up the cléture by a bare 
majority. The debate at present was 
unreal. They were conscious of what 
mystic writerscalled ‘‘a presence” among 
them which, though unseen, was felt by 
all—that presence was the bare majority 
Rule, of which they, none of them, could 
get rid. He would therefore suggest that 
the Government should give up that Rule 
altogether ; and he believed that if hon. 
Members opposite who were known to 
dislike it would boldly speak out their 
opinions they would greatly assist in 
bringing that about. The intention of 
the Prime Minister to accept the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes), with 
the addition of certain Rules by which 
the House would be enabled to invest 
casual Chairmen of Committees with 
the powers of the regular Chairman, 
made it clear that the whole subject 
would have to be re-opened; in which 
case it would not be desirable to pass 
what was necessarily an incomplete Re- 
solution. If the Chairman of Ways 
and Means was to possess the same 
powers as the Speaker, it would be 
logically necessary to place casual Chair- 
men in the same position, and, he sup- 
posed, the Chairmen of Grand Commit- 
tees also—unless in Grand Committees 
Obstruction was never likely to impede 
the proceedings— otherwise they would 
have this ‘‘curious” spectacle, a spec- 
tacle of perfect order while the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means was in the 
Chair, and should he be ill, or absent 
from other causes, absolute disorder 
under the presidency of his /ocum tenens. 
If on that side of the House so consider- 
able a change was opposed, it was not 
to be presumed that such opposition was 
in the interests of Obstruction. Their 
desire was, not that Obstruction should 
continue, but that it should be put down 
by other and better methods. He would 
only add a hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, by reverting to the compro- 
mise agreed to by them some months 
ago, would remove the difficulty in 
which their proposals had placed the 
House. 

Carrain AYLMER said, that the 
position of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means was responsible, but indefinite. 
At any rate, he had found no definition 
of it in any of the Regulations of the 
House, except in that which provided 





for the performance of his duty as 
Deputy Speaker. The fact was that the 
Committees of the House might be pre- 
sided over by any Member except when 
the House was in Committee of Ways 
and Means. The Chairman of Ways 
and Means had no prescriptive or statu- 
tory right to preside in Committees 
other than those of Ways and Means. 
They had the highest authority for that, 
because the Speaker, in answer to a 
question on the point, had stated that— 
‘‘It was arranged that ordinarily the 
Chairman of Ways and Means should 
take the Chair on Government Bills and 
sometimes on other Bills.”’ And, again, 
in answer to another question, the 
Speaker said—‘‘It has been the inva- 
riable custom of this House for many 
years to allow any Member of the House 
to take the Chair on a Bill.”” And the 
statement of the Speaker was confirmed 
by the Prime Minister, who said that— 
“Tt was Sir Robert Peel who first in- 
duced Mr. Greene to take the Chair 
on certain Committees, but not on all.’ 
The consequence was that an hon. Mem- 
ber below the Gangway immediately 
gave Notice that the next time the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was ab- 
sent he would move that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) should take 
the Chair. He did not kiiow that the 
House would wish that the power of 
c/é6ture should be put into the hands of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. They were 
asked now to consent that the most 
stringent Rule ever proposed in any 
Parliament should be intrusted to any 
chance Member who might be Chairman 
of a Committee. The Chairman of 
Ways and Means was always a Member 
of the Party in power, and looked to 
that Party for promotion; and on that 
ground alone there was good reason for 
rejecting the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and for adopting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth. 

Mr. GORST said, that the debate 
had been singularly remarkable for 
silence and for ignorance—entire igno- 
rance on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the scheme they had sub- 
mitted, and persistent refusal to answer 
questions put by what was called ‘the 
inquiring Party.” Except the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr.Arthur Arnold), 
only two other supporters of the Govern- 
ment had spoken, and of these, one had 
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wisely excused himself from voting at 
all, because he did not know what he 
would be voting about; and the other, 
the hon. Member for North Lanarkshire 
{Sir Edward Colebrooke), would give a 
hypothetical vote—he would vote for 
the Government if they amended the 
Resolution which they had put on the 
Paper. With these exceptions, all their 
other supporters, rising young barristers 
and others, held their tongues. And yet 
it was but rarely that a young politician 
below the Gangway got an opportunity 
of supporting by a speech a Ministerial 
proposal. He had sat below the Trea- 
sury Bench, and he knew that to be the 
case. Why was it that they had been 
thus silent? Simply because they did 
not know what the Resolution was. But 
there was another Party—the Party 
which usually sat behind him, but which 
was now apparently at dinner—whose 
silence was remarkable. It was simply 
in consequence of the exuberant and 
ersistent rhetoric of those hon. Mem- 
ers that the cléture was demanded. It 
was common talk that the cléture was 
aimed, not at the Conservatives, but at 
the Gentlemen who came from Ireland. 
Their privileges of speech were to be 
curtailed, and they had nearly all felt 
the rod wielded by the Chairman of 
Committees. It was, therefore, wonder- 
ful that only one of their number should 
have spoken on the present occasion. 
Why had they been silent? The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) had 
let ‘‘the cat out of the bag”’ by saying 
that the Irish Members took little in- 
terest in the question of the cléture 
because their presence in that House 
would only last a short time. He would 
like to know how the Government had 
‘* squared ”’ the hon. Members from Ire- 
land. Had the Government tampered 
with them by promising them a separate 
Parliament on College Green?  [ Cries 
of ‘Question!’ and “Order!” ] He 
asked the Government to tell the House 
whether the hon. Member for Carlow 
had founded his observation on any real 
fact? [Sir Witx~1am Harcourt: Ques- 
tion, Question!] He was not surprised 
at the impatience of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tar 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Irise 
to Order. I would ask you, Sir, whe- 





ther the hon. and learned Member has 
yet said one word in reference to the 
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Amendment before the House? [ Cries 
of Oh!” 

Mr. CHAPLIN also rose to Order. 
Was the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in Order in interrupting another 
Member with a statement ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had made no statement. 

Mr. CHAPLIN replied, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had in 
effect stated that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham had not said a 
word in reference to the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham is re- 
viewing the debate which has taken 
place. Ido not think it right to inter- 
pose. 

Mr. GORST said, he felt no surprise 
at the displeasure shown by the Home Se- 
cretary at his line of argument. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was very 
anxious that he should speak within the 
four corners of the Resolution; but what 
was the Question before the House? His 
own supporter, the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter), could not tell 
what it was. The Government maintained 
an obstinate silence. If they were all 
as sensible as the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, they would follow his ex- 
ample and walk out of the House, and 
leave the Government to settle the 
matter in a Commission consisting of 
themselves. {The Soricrror GENERAL: 
Hear, hear!] The Government had not 
told them what the power was which 
they were asked to intrust to the Chair- 
man of Committees. How could the 
House decide to grant the power before 
they knew what it was to be? He 
understood that casual Chairmen were 
not tohave the power. How, then, were 
Chairmen of that kind to preserve order ? 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
had said that when once the Rules were 
passed they would never see a casual 
Chairman. Surely that was an absurd 
statement. Could the Attorney General 
guarantee the perpetual health of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means? Then 
the Government had refused to say what 
was to be done in the case of Grand 
Committees. The House ought to be 
placed in possession of the scheme they 
were told the Government were going 
to produce. It was all very well for the 
Government to draw upon the faith of 
their own supporters; but they had nv 
right to draw upon the faith of the 

















Opposition. What he would advise the 
Government to do—and he tendered the 
advice with the greatest possible defer- 
ence and humility—was first to make up 
their own minds as to what it was they 
intended, and then to rise frankly and 
explain the scheme to the House. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
position of Chairmen of Grand Com- 
mittees and of casual Chairmen could 
not properly be discussed in connection 
with the Amendment before the House. 
With respect to Chairmen of Grand Com- 
mittees, the Government had stated that 
they were not to be invested with the 
power of closure. The leading organ of 
public opinion had stated that Grand 
Committees would be nests of Obstruc- 
tion if that power were not given to the 
presiding Members. But it should be 
borne in mind that the Bills which would 
be referred to Grand Committees would 
not be measures likely to provoke Ob- 
struction. If Obstruction should arise, 
the proper course would be to report 
the fact to the House, with the inti- 
mation that the Committee could not 
deal satisfactorily with the Bill. The 
main point now was whether the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means should have 
the power which they proposed to give 
to the Speaker. The case sought to be 
made out by the Opposition in support 
of the Amendment had been conclusively 
answered from their own side of the 
House in the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes), who 
had repudiated the idea that the Chair- 
man of Committees was a_ political 
creature, and had vindicated the dignity 
of that high Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that the powers 
intrusted to the Speaker must be vested 
in his permanent Representative; and, 
therefore, until that speech was answered, 
notwithstanding the taunts of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, he saw no reason why 
they on the Liberal side of the House 
should waste the time of the House in 
discussing the question. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was very glad 
that at last they had had a speech from 
the independent Benches on the opposite 
side, for if there was not a conspiracy of 
silence, or a confederacy of muteness on 
the other side of the House, there was, 
at all events, an extraordinary cvinci- 
dence which brought forth no debate. 
He always heard the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
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with very great pleasure on account of 
the great ability with which he spoke, 
though he did not always agree with 
him. He had listened to the whole 
course of this debate with some know- 
ledge, and with considerable attention ; 
and he was bound to say that, with the 
terms of the Ist Resolution before him, 
and having had the benefit of this debate 
in the earlier part of the Session, he 
never heard anything more relevant 
than the speeches made from the Op- 
position Benches. Now, bearing in 
mind that the Prime Minister announced 
at least three times since they had as- 
sembled that the House had been sum- 
moned at this exceptional and inconve- 
nient period to resume its labours for the 
purposes affecting the efficiency and re- 
pute of the House, it would be reasonable 
to demand that they should have been 
summoned, at all events, to a fair debate. 
He did not think it was legitimate, he 
did not think it was wise, to indicate to 
the country that the Government had 
summoned their followers for a mecha- 
nical function of voting. He hoped that 
as the debates proceeded they would 
sometimes have an expression of the in- 
dependent views of independent Mem- 
bers. This debate might not have taken 
place, or might have been shortened, if 
the Government had not altered their 
views with reference to a two-thirds’ vote 
as a substitute for a bare majority. 
The powers that were proposed after the 
communication of the Prime Minister in 
May last were the powers of initiating a 
cléture on @ two-thirds’ majority. That 
was an intelligible and regulated power. 
That power he might have been willing 
to assent to, not because he liked it, but 
because, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances, it was a matter that could 
not be further contested. But the Prime 
Minister had thought it right to propose 
a bare majority; and now they had to 
consider the depository of this vast power 
of initiating cléture by a bare majority. 
They were bound to regard jealously and 
with the greatest possible suspicion the 
person to whom they gave that power. 
He was unwilling to give that power even 
to the Speaker, or to any of those who 
might succeed him. He recognized the 
logic of facts, and was aware that pre- 
vious discussions had indicated that some 
form of power or other might be given 
by Resolutions of the House, and that 
they had passed Votes which they were 
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prevented from challenging. Upon the 
question whether the power that was 
given to the Speaker as to the initiative 
of the closure of a debate should be ex- 
tended to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, it was necessary to consider what 
had been the distinction existing between 
those who held the high Office of Speaker 
and. those who held the honourable, but 
not so high, Office of Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The distinction was obvious. 
The Speaker was the first Commoner in 
the Realm. The second Commoner in 
the Realm, he (Mr. Gibson) believed, was 
the right hon. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Now, no one 
would put the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Committees in the same category. 
The former was given a pension to indi- 
cate that he was placed beyond the 
slightest obligation of looking again to 
Office or any public employment. In 
addition to that, by public usage, he was 
entitled to the offer of a Peerage, so that 
the broadest distinction was drawn be- 
tween him and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The idea that had been sug- 
gested that anyone who filled the sub- 
ordinate and temporary Office of Chair- 
man of Committees could be regarded in 
the slightest degree as being in a posi- 
tion resembling that of the Speaker 
struck him as nonsense. Speakers on 
one or two occasions had descended from 
their high Office and become a Prime 
Minister, or Secretary of State; but, 
as a rule, the Speaker’s high Office 
was well recognized by himself, as 
well as those surrounding him, as the 

oal of their ambition in that House. 
Ks regarded the Office of Chairman of 
Committees, he had no doubt the duties 
of that Office were discharged in a per- 
fectly proper and upright manner, and 
no one recognized more than he (Mr. 
Gibson) did the high character of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had filled the 
Ottice of Chairman of Committees; but 
the House knew the operation of strong 
political opinion. Was the power to be 
confined to the Speaker and Chairman 
of Ways and Means, or was it to be ex- 
tended to any casual Chairman? He 
listened to the debate of last night, and 
he read the report in Zhe Times of the 
speech of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who spoke with im- 
mense authority on this subject, both as 
a Cabinet Minister and as having him- 
self filled the Office of Chairman of Com- 
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mittees. And these were the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman— 


“The Government felt that in a long Com- 
mittee of the Whole House it might be abso- 
lutely necessary that a Chairman who tempo- 
rarily relieved the regular Chairman should be 
able to take the initiative in regard to closing 
the debate. On behalf of the Government, he 
wished to say that if they were allowed to dis- 
pose of the present Amendment, and to reach 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Preston, the Government would then be 
prepared to make a proposal, with regard to 
these temporary Chairmen, which they hoped 
might meet the views of the House.” 


Was not the meaning of these words 
that yesterday the Cabinet were of opi- 
nion that it was necessary that the tem- 
porary, casual Chairman should be en- 
abled to take the initiative in regard to 
closure? If that was the view of the 
Government yesterday, what was their 
view to-day? He was entitled to have 
an answer to that question. Was the 
view which the President of the Local 
Government Board expressed yesterday 
the view which the Government enter- 
tained now, or had they during the night 
changed their minds? He wanted to 
know whether the view which had been 
expressed yesterday by the President of 
the Local Government Board represented 
the view of the Government that day ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will allow me, I will give him an an- 
swer. 

Mr. GIBSON: I would prefer the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who spoke the words, to reply. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: If 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
does not wish an explanation, I will not 

ive it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would yield to 
the Home Secretary, although he did 
not consider it regular for one Cabi- 
net Minister to explain what another 
Cabinet Minister meant. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT com- 
plained that he had been treated with 
incivility, and denied that he rose to 
reply for another Cabinet Minister, but 
simply in answer to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s question as to 
Cabinet changes. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had charged the 
Cabinet with having changed their 
minds. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had read what the President 
of the Local Government said; but he 
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did not read what the Prime Minister 
afterwards said. The Prime Minister 
stated that he was willing to accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes), which expressly confined this 
power to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. The words were so expressed, 
and left no room for misunderstanding, 
and he was astonished that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have misunderstood them. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was quite ready 
to receive any explanation from the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but he did 
not think that the Home Secretary had 
at all mended the aspect of affairs. 
Yesterday the Cabinet was represented 
by the Prime Minister, the Home Secre- 
tary, and the President of the Local 
Government Board. He had quoted 
from the utterances of the President of 
the Local Government Board, which ex- 
pressed, with the greatest significance 
and clearness, the judgment of the 
Cabinet. Later on, the Prime Minister 
was told by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) that he 
had given a pledge that he would accept 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston. That the Prime Minis- 
ter did not deny, and pointed out that it 
was intended to bring forward some 
simple Rules of the House with refer- 
ence to casual Chairmen; but he never 
withdrew in terms the unqualified and 
open language of the President of the 
Local Government Board. He wished 
to know whether the House was to as- 
sume from the statement of the Home 
Secretary, that they were to hear no 
more as to the casual Chairman hav- 
ing any power whatever under this 
Rule ? 

Mr. DODSON: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is quite right in say- 
ing not under this Rule. 

rR. GIBSON said, that he put a 
more favourable construction upon the 
Home Secretary’s words. He under- 
stood from the Home Secretary that 
after the Prime Minister’s statement 
they were to be assured that no one, 
except the appointed Chairman of Ways 
and Means, could ever have power to 
use the cléture. He was now told by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that that was not so, and that it 
was intended to give them their powers 
under another Rule. If that were so, 
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he would like to know what was the 
difference between the statement of the 
Cabinet that day and their statement 
yesterday? He understood the Home 
Secretary to state that they had no 
longer the right to rely upon the state- 
ment of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in consequence of the 
Prime Minister’s acceptance, in a quali- 
fied way, of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Preston. Now, he 
was given to understand that under 
another Rule the casual Chairmen 
were to have the power of closure. If 
that were so, then the Prime Minister 
accepted an Amendment, and killed 
it by a Rule subsequently framed. He 
hoped the Cabinet would think over 
the matter in the night, and endeavour 
to arrive at some conclusion which would, 
at all events, be capable of being easily 
apprehended by a moderate understand- 
ing. One word as to the statement of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) with reference to 
Grand Committees. He did not think 
the hon. Member did justice to the ar- 
guments of the noble Lord who intro- 
duced that topic. It was true that the 
matter was not in the terms of this Re- 
solution ; but it was a legitimate test by 
which to measure how this Rule would 
work, to see whether the Government 
had examined into all their operations 
so as to make them one coherent whole. 
If the Government had not until yester- 
day considered what was to be the posi- 
tion of Chairmen of Grand Committees 
it showed that they had not considered 
this matter in anything like an exhaus- 
tive way. If the Chairmen of Grand 
Committees were not to have these 
powers, then, as Bills were to be dele- 
gated to these Committees for all pur- 
poses, a large scope was left for the Ob- 
struction which it was so necessary to 
check. The Prime Minister had said 
more than once that the Grand Commit- 
tees were only a kind of experiment; 
but unless the Rules on that subject were 
presented in a more defined shape they 
would be likely to give rise to a consi- 
derable amount of discussion. Before 
the debate closed, he was bound to say 
that hon. Members opposite had done 
nothing to prevent its closing from its 
very opening. He would venture to 
suggest that it would keep up appear- 
ances better, and give the discussion 
more the semblance of a debate, if some 
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representative speakers were put for- 
ward on the other side. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuE tt) said, that the rea- 
son for summoning Parliament at that 
time was the necessity of putting some 
check upon the licence of debate. He 
had always understood that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were of opinion that the 
time had arrived when the Rules of De- 
bate of that House should be altered. 
That, at all events, was the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon, when he brought forward 
his Resolutions with regard to Obstruc- 
tion ; and matters had not mended since. 
There were now 116 Amendments upon 


the Paper, and if hon. Members all, 


spoke upon this Amendment it was 
difficult to see when the debate would 
close. Yet they were taunted because 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
had not followed the example of those 
on the other side in discussing this 
Amendment at length, however much 
their speeches might have been mere re- 
petition. Nothing was to be gained by 
useless repetition. It was of no use 
making speeches on this side of the 
House, repeating over and over again 
the same answers. Indeed, if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had listened to the debate 
as carefully as he said he had done, he 
would have discovered that many of the 
speeches made upon his own side an- 
swered one another. For instance, they 
had been told overandover again that the 
proposal to invest the Chairman of Com- 
mittees with the power of initiating the 
cléture was something terribly dangerous; 
but the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) had that night said that it 
was a very harmless proposal indeed. 
According to his (the Solicitor General’s) 
understanding, debate meant using ar- 
gument with a view to convincing hon. 
Members, and answering argument which 
had not yet been answered. He adhered 
to that definition ; and would say, more- 
over, that such arguments as had been 
used on the other side of the House had 
been fully and effectually answered on 
this. That might be a benighted view, 
but that was the view taken on this 
side of the House; and that was the 
reason they did not enter into a long 
discussion. With respect to the argu- 
ment based on the difference in the posi- 
tion occupied by the Speaker and that 
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occupied by the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, on which so much stress had been 
laid, he did not see much force in it; 
for when the power was given to the 
Speaker to Name an hon. Member for 
wilful Obstruction and disregard for the 
authority of the Chair, the same power 
was given to the Chairman of Commit- 
tees. [An hon. Memser: Subject to 
appeal.] The hon. Member said, “ Sub- 
ject to appeal.” That was to say, the 
Speaker was called into the Chair to put 
the Question to the House again. Did 
the hon. Gentleman think there was any 
protection in that? If so, he would tell 
him that it was a protection of a most 
shadowy description. The power of 
Naming Members initiated the proceed- 
ings, for all the rest depended on the 
vote of the House. The same thing 
would take place here. Neither the 
Speaker nor the Chairman of Committees 
could close the debate. All that was 
proposed was that he should have the 
power of initiating the Motion ; the ulti- 
mate decision would rest with the House. 
He did not think it possible to find a 
case of closing by the Chairman in which 
it would not be possible to raise the 
same question again before the House. 
For instance, if there was an undue 
stoppage of the discussion in Committee 
of Supply, the question might be raised 
on Report; or if, in the case of a 
Bill, there were no Report, then there 
might be a discussion upon the third 
reading. If there was to be a closing 
power at all—and the House had de- 
cided that there should be—it would be 
idle to give that power to the Speaker 
only, and to refuse it to the Chairman 
of Committees. He had heard the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
say that on the question of Obstruction 
reliance must be placed upon the spirit 
and feeling of the House. He wished it 
were possible to rely upon the spirit 
and feeling of the House. The time had 
gone by for doing so. He thought they 
had now arrived at a position for the 
determination of this question. It had 
been said that if the Government told 
hon. Members what it was they proposed 
to do, the House would know how to 
vote; but they had had the plainest in- 
timation of what was to be done. Then, 
with regard to the question of the casual 
Chairmen,'the Prime Minister had said 
that that question would be separately 
dealt with, 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: What the 
Prime Minister said was that he would 
adopt the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for Preston. Since then he had 
suggested some modification, and now he 
has gone back again. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett) : All the right hon. 
Gentleman said was that that question 
would be dealt with as a matter by 
itself. This question of the casual Chair- 
men was a sort of red herring drawn 
across the path for the purpose of pro- 
longing this debate, the speeches of hon. 
Members opposite consisting in asking 
at one moment what was the use of 
giving that power to the Chairman un- 
less it was also given to the casuul Chair- 
men, and at the next moment saying 
what a monstrous thing it would be to 
give them such a power. The Govern- 
ment had no desire to confuse the issue, 
but to keep to the plain issue as it arose 
upon each Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON asked leave, by the in- 
dulgence of the House, to read the state- 
ment made by the Prime Minister on 
May 1, as reported in Hansard. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“T will take this opportunity of stating in re- 
gard to the Notice given to-night by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes), which proposes to recognize the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means—being an Officer of 
the House—but to wholly exclude from the 
operation of the Resolution casual Chairmen— 
Chairmen pro hac vice—that it is an Amend- 
ment that I think perfectly reasonable, and one 
that we are prepared to accede to.” —[{3 Hansard, 
celxviii. 1900.) 


Sr JOHN MOWBRAY said, he 
yielded to no man in his desire to restore 
the fair fame of the House of Commons 
and to restrain undue licence of debate ; 
and, therefore, he approached that ques- 
tion inno Party spirit, and with every 
wish, as far as he possibly could, to sup- 
port the propositions of the Government. 
But he found himself very much in the 
position described the other day by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter), who said that the cart 
was now being put before the horse. 
Indeed, it seemed to him that the horse 
had been led out and was being put into 
the shafts without its being understood 
what sort of a cart, whether a light or a 
heavy one, it was to have attached to it ; 
and, however inconvenient it might be to 
the Treasury Bench to be interrogated 
as to their intentions, he felt that, until 





he knew under what circumstances the 
waged given by the Resolution would 

e vested either in the Speaker or in 
the Chairman of Committees, he was 
unable to give a vote on the particular 
question before the House. He could 
not vote with the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
because he thought there was great force 
in what was said as to the necessity of 
putting down Obstruction in Committee, 
and that they would be dealing with 
only a part of the question if they did 
not deal with Obstruction in Committee. 
He also felt that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, though undoubtedly not so high 
an officer as the Speaker, was yet, in 
many respects, clothed with much of the 
dignity and authority of the latter; but 
he asked what was to be the majority on 
which the cléture was to be put in force ? 
And, until he knew that, he was unable 
to vote with respect to this proposition. 
On the 6th of May the Prime Minister 
told them that he accepted the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). That concession had since been 
withdrawn; but an Tuesday night the 
Prime Minister made a speech of ap- 
parently a conciliatory character, which 
left them a hope that some compromise 
might yet be come to on the matter. 
He did not even now abandon that hope, 
notwithstanding the attitude assumed by 
the Solicitor General, who, though an 
able exponent of the views of the Go- 
vernment, was not in the secrets of the 
Cabinet ; and the Cabinet seemed not 
yet to have quite made up their own 
minds on the subject. If they would 
allow the question to be decided by the 
real judgment of the House, without 
Party feeling being brought to bear 
upon it, he felt confident that they would 
arrive at the decision that the cldéture 
should only be applied by a proportionate 
majority—say, of three-fourths or two- 
thirds, but not by a bare majority. Then 
he should be willing to give that autho- 
rity to the Chairman of Committee of 
Ways and Means. With regard to 
casual Chairmen of Committees, he did 
not think it was dragging a red herring 
across the path to raise that point. On 
the contrary, the question which had 
been put in regard to it was a fair one, 
aud one which they were entitled to 
have answered. Casual Chairmen had 
to be called in to act at all-night Sit- 
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tings—occasions when the eléture might 
have to be put into operation; and, 
therefore, it was right that the House 
should know what the intention of the 
Government was in respect to those 
cases. In regard to the Chairmen of 
Standing Committees, he did not think 
the matter was of so much importance, 
because he hardly thought the Govern- 
ment would propose to confer that power 
on them, the proposed appointment of 
these Committees being only an experi- 
ment. In conclusion, if the proposal of 
the Government was that the cléture was 
to be enforced by a bare majority, he 
should feel bound to vote against the 
Resolution, whether the power was to 
be exercised by the Speaker or by the 
Chairman of Committees. But if, as he 
hoped, the decision of the House would 
be that it should only be applied by the 
vote of a fair proportionate majority, 
then he should think that the Chairman 
of Committees should be clothed with 
the same authority as the Speaker for 
initiating it. 

Mr. SALT said, there was a very un- 
necessary, though by nomeansunnatural, 
feeling on the part of many Members on 
the other side that the discussions on 
the cléture were being carried to an 
unseemly and unnecessary length. He, 
however, rose to put before the House 
no Party considerations whatever, but 
some very practical reasons why it 
was absolutely necessary that they 
should proceed very cautiously, and 
possibly very slowly. They were now 
dealing with a matter of the greatest 
importance with regard both to the past 
history of the House and to the future 
management of the House by means of 
Resolutions. They were, in fact, thus 
dealing with a matter of far greater im- 
portance than three-fourths of the Bills 
which were introduced into the House; 
and they might incautiously pass some 
sentence in a Resolution which, when 
passed, would be adopted as a Standing 
Order of the House, and there would 
afterwards be great trouble in getting it 
altered if its alteration should become 
necessary. It should be remembered 
that in dealing with a matter by Bill 
there were five opportunities on which 
they could challenge the principle of the 
Bill, and two on which they could discuss 
it in detail; whereas, when they pro- 
ceeded by Resolution, there were only two 
opportunities of challenging its principle, 
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and only one of discussing it in detail, 
It therefore became all the more neces- 
sary that the House should understand 
the mind of the Government on that 
subject; and it appeared to him that 
there were now on that particular ques- 
tion three minds of the Government. 
There was first the mind of the Prime 
Minister, then there was the mind of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, and there was also the later mind 
of the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 
It had been urged by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral that the stage of Report would still 
follow that of Committee; but it must 
be remembered that the 11th of the pro- 
posed Rules would make a considerable 
alteration in the stage of Report, which 
was to be taken without a Question being 
put unless there were Notice to re-com- 
mit. The House had now before it 
three minds of the Government; and, 
seeing that the question could not be 
raised at later stages, as in the case of a 
Bill, it was only fair and right that they 
should pause until they knew what the 
mind of the Government really was. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, they must re- 
collect that these Resolutions would not 
only affect the House of Commons for the 
present time, but the House of Com- 
mons in generations which were to 
come; and, therefore, he thought it was 
incumbent upon them that they should 
have the most ample discussion upon 
them, and upon every Amendment which 
would come before the House. He saw 
it stated in a newspaper to-day that the 
Conservative Party had already shown 
signs of Obstruction. That might be 
the feeling of some hon. Members op- 
posite; but the Conservative Party did 
not care one straw, nor mind one iota, of 
what might be said or done by the 
Birmingham wire-pullers, and were not 
to be daunted by anything that might 
appear in Radical newspapers. There 
were two kinds of Obstruction. There 
might be legitimate Obstruction of a 
particular measure, such as the Prime 
Minister had offered to the Divorce Bill, 
or there might be an abuse of the 
Forms of the House, such as Irish 
Members had resorted to, and for which 
Rules should be framed to put down; 
but this Resolution would operate solely 
against legitimate Obstruction. The 
altered condition of things rendered it 
necessary and inevitable that there 
should be more talk in the House now 
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than there had been in the past. It was 
not at present known how even the 
Speaker was to say what was the evi- 
dent sense as to whether a debate should 
close ; and, therefore, while objecting that 
the Speaker should have such power, 
they were still more determined in their 
objection to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means having it. The present Chair- 
man of Committees was of a somewhat 
nervous and excitable temperament. 
[‘**Oh! oh!” ] He did not speak in 
disparagement of the Chairman. He 
could not help being nervous and ex- 
citable; but on a question of great 
political significance, if the Chairman of 
Ways and Means lost his head, as he 
might do, he (Mr. Onslow) thought a 
great Constitutional wrong would be 
done to the House. The right hon. 
Member who preceded Mr. Playfair was 
of a somewhat more calm and phleg- 
matic disposition. [‘‘Oh!oh!”] He 
did not wish to speak disparagingly of 
any Gentleman ; but he could not help 
thinking that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees might lend himself to the Party 
influences of the Prime Minister. For 
instance, if he had heard it said that it 
was desirable to get so many votes at a 
Sitting, and if by 12.30 sufficient pro- 
gress had not been made, he might con- 
sider it his duty to put the ciéture on a 
particular discussion, which might be of 
great interest and importance, in order 
to get the remaining Votes passed ; and 
a dictatorial Prime Minister might, by 
a nod or a wink, suggest that the time 
had come for doing so. As the Prime 
Minister had just returned to the House 
after being absent some hours, and it 
was their duty to get some further ex- 
planation from him, he moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 
Mr. RITCHIE seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Jr. 
Onslow, )—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
advert to the unfortunate arrangement 
by which the Question was put in a form 
that would probably prevent the House 
from fully discussing, until they came 
to the very end of these debates, the im- 
portant point as to whether the Speaker 
or a Minister of the Crown should 
have the responsibility of proposing the 
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eléture. In his opinion, if they were to 
have the cléture at all, it ought to be 
put into operation by the open and direct 
initiative ofa Minister of the Crown. 
Nothing could be more grossly unfair 
than the action of the presiding autho- 
rities in the French Chambers towards 
minorities. Hon. Members ought to con- 
sider the possibility, and even the pro- 
bability, of the Chairman of Committees 
being a Party man, whose main object 
would be to pass Government measures 
and to suppress criticism hostile to the 
Ministry of the day. It was impossible 
to consider the working of the power of 
the gag placed in the hands of a Mi- 
nisterifal nominee without taking into 
consideration the other changes with 
which they were threatened under the 
subsequent Rules to be proposed by the 
Prime Minister. It was a pity that this 
important question of the c/dture had 
been placed in the forefront of these 
Rules, for without a due consideration 
of the changes to be introduced by the 
subsequent Rules, they could not be in 
a position to judge of the alterations 
which would be introduced in regard to 
the Offices of the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. For example, 
the proposed Grand Committees, each 
consisting of 100 Members, would be 
picked and packed in order to represent 
the policy of the Minister of the day. 
After a Bill had passed through a Grand 
Committee, and came under the scope 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, or 
some other functionary dependent on the 
will of the majority, what was the posi- 
tion which independent Members would 
occupy ? They would have been ex- 
cluded from the Grand Committee by 
the Government Whips, and subsequent 
discussion in the House would be pre- 
vented by the apposite application of 
the gag by the Ministerial nominee in 
the Chair. Yet the Government would 
endeavour to escape the responsibility, 
for they would pretend that they had 
nothing whatever to do with the appli- 
cation of the gag and the suppression 
of hostile criticism. Independent Mem- 
bers would be at the mercy of the Go- 
vernment. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of every Member of that House 
that during the course of the present 
Session the Government snatched a divi- 
sion on the Bradlaugh Question by 
issuing a four-line Whip on the Lords’ 
Inquiry to the Land Act. The sup- 
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porters of the Ministry attended in 
force, and the Bradlaugh Question was 
unexpectedly brought forward. It was 
@ very pretty stratagem ; but it was not 
serious, because in the present state of 
things, when liberty of discussion still 
existed, independent Members were able 
to speak against time, until the Opposi- 
tion could muster their ranks. But, 
under the New Rule, the cléture would 
be applied whenever it was needed for 
the purposes of the majority. It was 
not Irish Obstruction which would be 
put down, but the right and power of 
free discussion. Irish Obstruction had 
thoroughly done its work. He had long 
since denounced the weapon of Obstruc- 
tion, which ought only to be resorted to 
as a remedy for unendurable wrong and 
in case of urgent necessity. Obstruc- 
tion, as the weapon of a small Party, 
was a chimera and a delusion. Already, 
Irish Obstruction belonged to a museum 
of fossils; and such Obstruction could 
be put down by a two-thirds, or even 
a four-fifths or nine-tenths majority. 
But an unscrupulous Minister and an 
unscrupulous majority, if that power 
were intrusted to a Chairman of Ways 
and Means, who was always a Govern- 
ment nominee, wouldthereby bring about 
an exaggeration of all the evils insepa- 
rable from the system in the case of the 
proposed Grand Committees. Indepen- 
dent Members would be excluded from 
those Grand Committees, and then gra- 
dually from the House itself. If he 
were a member of a revolutionary party 
—of such a party as had supported 
Mazzini and Garibaidi—he would be 
glad to see the establishment of the 
cléture, because it would inevitably tend 
to the destruction of the powers of Par- 
liament in this country ; it would reduce 
the people of this country to the condi- 
tion of those nations which had no free 
Parliaments, and would make Parlia- 
ment the creature and the minion of the 
most powerful demagogue of the day. 


Question put, ‘That the words ‘or 
to the Chairman of’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 202; Noes 
144: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 
347.) 

Mr. RAIKES moved to amend the 
Ist Resolution by inserting in line 2, 
after the first ‘‘of,”’ the words “ Ways 
and Means in.” The object of the 
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Amendment was to exclude from the 
exercise of the somewhat invidious 
powers and privileges which it was pro- 
osed to confer upon the Chairman of 
ays and Means such amateur and 
temporary Chairmen who might be called 
upon at a late hour of the night to take 
the place of the official Chairman. In 
his opinion; the Chairman of Committees 
had very important and responsible 
duties to fulfil, and occupied in Commit- 
tee a position analogous to that held by 
the Speaker in the House itself; and 
there being no appeal, as some appeared 
to imagine, from the decision of the 
Chairman to the Speaker, it was neces- 
sary that the temporary Chairman, who 
was freed from all responsibility on 
leaving the Chair, should not be in- 
trusted with powers which might, per- 
haps, be conferred without much danger 
upon the official Chairman, whose salary 
was dependent upon the annual Vote of 
the House. He hoped that they would 
hear from the Prime Minister something 
which would re-assure the House with 
regard to various suggestions which had 
been thrown out from the Treasury 
Bench during his absence as to the 
course which the Government proposed 
to adopt, and which, so far as he under- 
stood it, amounted to taking away the 
substance, while granting the form of 
this Amendment. When they had sanc- 
tioned the principle of this Amendment, 
it would be hard that on a subsequent 
day they should be asked, practically, to 
reverse the principle by creating some 
new personages clothed with more or 
less indefinite powers for presiding over 
a more or less indefinite body, and armed 
with the authority which this Amend- 
ment sought to remove from amateur 
Chairmen. The right hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, by 
inserting after the first word ‘‘ of,” the 
words ‘‘ Ways and Means in.”—(dr. 
Rarkes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman correctly understood 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to assent to this Amendment with- 
out any qualification or condition what- 
ever. It was, however, only just to the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
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Stanhope), whose recollection of his ut- 
terances on this subject he provisionally 
accepted yesterday, that he should say 
that, having had an opportunity of 
referring to the debate, the exact pur- 
port of which had escaped him, he now 
finally adopted the hon. Member’s state- 
ment of what he had said as accurate. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Raikes) appeared to be 
labouring under an impression, or an 
apprehension, which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
hoped and desired to be able to remove 
from the mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman was 
under the apprehension that the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce in connection 
with this scheme of Resolutions, or 
during the present Sitting of the House 
of Commons, some new plan by which 
they would again propose that whatever 
power of closing debate might be given 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means 
should also be given to a casual Chair- 
man. Now, the Government had no 
intention whatever of making any pro- 
posal during the present Sitting on the 
subject of casual Chairmen. They did 
think, however, that it had been felt by 
the House that the present provisions for 
the appointment of casual Chairmen, 
and the absence of any special qualifi- 
cation, were not quite satisfactory ; and 
it would be proper, and he hoped it 
would not be found difficult, to improve 
those provisions. During the next 
Session, or at any future period, the 
question of making better provision 
might be considered. But there was 
not the slightest intention of mixing up 
that subject with the present debates, or 
to make any proposal upon it in con- 
nection with the present Resolutions ; 
and, so far as casual Chairmen were con- 
cerned, hon. Members might banish 
them from their minds. He had no 
wish to speak disparagingly of casual 
Chairmen, for some of them had been 
found extremely valuable and useful, 
and even distinguished upon occasions ; 
but he proposed to banish them alto- 
gether so far as this Autumn Sitting was 
concerned. He hoped he had now re- 
moved all apprehension on the subject ; 
but, before he sat down, he wished to 
give in his distinct adhesion to what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Raikes) had said with 
reference to the position of Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. The right 





hon. Gentleman held that position 
himself with ability and distinction ; 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) must bear his 
testimony to the fact that, although the 
right hon. Gentleman out of the Chair 
was as stout a Party man as any in the 
House, yet in the Chair he would as 
soon have his case judged by the right 
hon. Gentleman as by anybody. He 
wished to remind the House, after the 
very disparaging remarks which had 


fallen from different hon. Gentlemen in * 


the course of the debate, of a fact 
which was indisputable—namely, that, 
although it was perfectly true that the 
Chairman of Ways and Means did not 
preclude himself from voting in- the 
ordinary divisions of the House, yet 
that nothing was more rare than for the 
Chairman of Ways and Means to be 
seen taking a share in any Party debate. 
He often assisted the House upon the 
consideration of Private Bills; but he 
most rarely assisted the House by his 
judgment in a Party discussion. He 
had been conversing on this subject 
with a right hon. Friend, and he had 
stated that he had a difficulty in recol- 
lecting a case in which the Chairman of 
Ways and Means had interfered in a 
Party debate. He was reminded of a 
case which very much strengthened his 
argument—the case of Mr. Massey, a 
highly respectable Member of the House, 
who filled the position of Chairman of 
Committees some years ago. On one 
occasion, Mr. Massey did take part in a 
Party debate on the Reform Bill; but 
he took part in it by speaking against 
the Party with whom he usually acted. 
This fact, he hoped, would do some- 
thing to mitigate any disposition which 
might exist in any quarter to disparage 
the impartiality of any hon. Member | 
who might happen to occupy the position 
of Chairman of Ways and Means. He 
hoped that the House, having regard 
to prior experiences, and not to specula- 
tion on the future, would have no appre- 
hension as to the impartial judgment of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means; and 
he had spoken these few words because 
he was convinced that the House of 
Commons had a great interest in main- 
taining the high position of that officer 
—an interest he would not say equal to 
that which it had in maintaining the 
position of the Chair itself, but one only 
second to the interest it had in main- 
taining the position of the Chair. He 
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concurred with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member fur Preston in the 
general view he entertained of the Office 
of Chairman of Ways and Means, and 
he also concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the Amendment he had 
proposed. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
as a Member of the Tory Party, looked 
with some suspicion upon the inter- 
. change of flattering compliments be- 
tween the right hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Raikes) and the Prime Minister. 
They had seen the right hon. Gentleman, 
asa leading Member of the Tory Party, 
getting upto propose an Amendment, and 
making flattering observations upon the 
Prime Minister and the Government; 
and immediately afterwards they found 
the Prime Minister getting up to accept 
the Amendment, and making flattering 
observations upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved it. Of course, if 
that sort of thing was to go on much 
longer the Autumn Session would not be 
of very long duration. He thought that 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
was undoubtedly a great improvement 
on the Resolution, now that the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) had been rejected; but he thought 
that even the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman was itself susceptible of 
improvement, and, with the permission 
of the House, he would suggest how 
that Amendment might be improved. It 
was quite unnecessary that he should 
take any part in the shower of compli- 
ments which had fallen upon the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. He would 
certainly say nothing against him; but 
he was unable to say anything in favour 
of him. No doubt, there was a good 
deal of conventionality in what had 
taken place; but he and other hon. 
Members who sat below the Gangway 
in that part of the House were not ac- 
customed to exchange compliments with 
each other. As to the position of the 
Chairman ‘of Ways and Means, there 
was no doubt about it whatever; and 
the public knew perfectly well, and the 
House knew perfectly well, that the 
Chairman of Committees was always a 

artizan. The great effort usually made 

y the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was not that he should avoid appearing 
to be a partizan, but that he should not 
appear to be too much of a partizan. 


Dr. Gladstone 
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[ Cries of “Oh!” and ‘*No!”] Atany 
rate, that was his (Lord Randolph 


Churchill’s) opinion, and he believed 
that to be the great effort of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. [‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Hon. Members said ‘‘ Oh!” but it was 
a well-known fact that the success of a 
Chairman of Committees was that he 
had not appeared too much of a parti- 
zan. The Prime Minister appeared to 
hold a very extraordinary opinion in re- 
gard to the Chairman of Committees. If 
he had understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman rightly, he had praised the late 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Raikes) 
because he constantly voted against his 
Party. [‘‘No,no!”] If that was not 
so, he begged the right hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon for having misrepresented him. 
If, however, it really were so, he would 
advise the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister to recommend his own 
Chairman of Committees to take the 
same course on some occasions. What 
he wished to suggest to the House was 
that they should add to the end of the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston these words, “‘ after 
consultation with Mr. Speaker.’ [‘‘Oh!’’] 
Hon. Members opposite might cry 
‘‘Oh!” but there was more in the sug- 
gestion than appeared at first sight. 
They knew that in all well-regulated 
public schools the power and the privi- 
lege of flogging were always reserved 
for the head master, and were never in- 
trusted to the usher. He thought, there- 
fore, as the Prime Minister appeared to 
him to be very much inclined to treat 
the House of Commons of the present 
day as Dr. Keats used to treat his boys 
in the public school of Eton in olden 
days, the House would act very wisely if 
it took some care to provide that this 
extreme power of punishment should 
only rest with the highest authority in 
the House. If the Chairman of Com- 
mittees noticed that Obstruction was 
going on in the House, he would be able 
at once to suspend the Sitting of the 
Committee, but for so long a time only 
as would enable him to consult the 
Speaker upon the matter, and to inform 
the House that he had the support of 
the Speaker in any action he felt it de- 
sirable to take. Curiously enough, he 
was reminded of a circumstance which 
happened only two Sessions ago. The 
House would recollect that on the occa- 
sion to which he referred the Chairman 
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of Committees gave a decision which was 
one of the most extraordinary ever ar- 
rived at in the House of Commons. The 
Chairman imagined that it was in his 
power to put to silence a very highly- 
respected Member of the Tory Party ; 
but some hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway on that side of the House 
imagined that he had no such power. 
They disputed the ruling of the Chair- 
man. The Prime Minister did not hap- 
pen to be in the House at the time, and 
in the end the Chairman of Committees 
left the Chair and proceeded to consult 
the Speaker. When he returned, he 
came back with the knowledge that he 
had not the power to do what he thought 
he had a righttodo. In that case there 
was no inconvenience and no consider- 
able delay of the proceedings. The 
Committee was only suspended for a 
very few minutes, and it had, therefore, 
been demonstrated that it was perfectly 
easy for the Chairman of Committees to 
consult the Speaker without interfering 
in any way prejudicially with the Busi- 
ness of the House. There was this 
furtheradvantage in such a course—that 
if the Chairman of Committees, in con- 
sulting the Speaker, gave him a report 
as to the state of affairs in the House 
which might not subsequently turn out 
to be one which fairly represented the 
nature of the proceedings, the Speaker 
would be very chary how he gave his 
sanction to the closing of a debate in 
Committee in future. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) could not help think- 
ing that the House would feel very 
much happier and more satisfied upon 
the question of closing a debate in 
Committee if there was in every case to 
be an appeal from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees to the Speaker. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston had 
already pointed out that there was the 
very strongest difference between the 
position of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means and that of the Speaker. 
There was one difference which had not 
been pointed out before, and which he 
was obliged to his right hon. Friend for 
having reminded him of. His right hon. 
Friend said that the conduct of the 


Chairman of Ways and Means could 
always be called in question, because it 
was necessary that the Vote for payment 
of his salary must be moved for every 
year in Committee of Supply. That was 
a fact which he thought was very well 
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worth remembering. But what did it 
come to? It came to this—that the 
Chairman of Committees was paid by the 
House; but, of course, if the Govern- 
ment were in any way annoyed or dis- 
pleased, or put out by the conduct of the 
Chairman of Committees for not suffi- 
ciently enforcing the cléture, they would 
take steps which would practically enable 
them to get rid of the offender. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
Hon. Members opposite appeared to ob- 
ject to that statement. ‘‘Am I dog, 
that I should do this thing” was always 
said by the person who did the deed; 
and it was perfectly certain that there 
were persons in that House, connected 
with the conduct of Public Business, 
who might be capable, under provoca- 
tion, of visiting the Chairman of Commit- 
tees with their displeasure. Without, 
however, insisting that such a course 
would be pursued, he simply desired to 
point out that the Chairman of Commit- 
tees was absolutely dependent upon the 
Government of the day, and that with- 
out the assistance of the Government of 
the day he would find it difficult to get 
his salary voted. [Cries of ‘‘Oh!” and 
““No!”] It was no good saying ‘“ Oh, 
oh!” and ‘‘ No, no!” Nothing annoyed 
the Prime Minister more than when the 
Irish Members did that, and he did not 
see why other hon. Members should be 
subjected to the same kind of interrup- 
tion which the Prime Minister in his 
own case disliked so much. He had no 
wish to detain the House longer; but 
he submitted that the Amendment he 
proposed to move would be a great im- 
provement upon this most extremely de- 
fective scheme of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he hoped the House would 
accept it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment of 
the noble Lord would, I think, come 
in properly after the word ‘‘ House,” 
in line 2; but the Amendment moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Raikes) is complete 
in itself. It would then read in this 
way— 

‘*That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in 
a Committee of the Whole House—after con- 
sultation with Mr. Speaker.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH rose to 
Order. He had given Notice of an 
Amendment after the words ‘“‘ a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House,’ to insert 
the words ‘not being the Committee 
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of Supply.” If the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment were adopted and inserted in the 
place suggested by the Speaker, it would, 
he apprehended, be impossible for him 
to move his Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose ; but 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said: I 
apprehend that even if the House were 
to adopt the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) might still follow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
then moved to further amend the Ist 
Resolution, by inserting, after the word 
‘‘ House,’”’ in line 2, the words “after 
consultation with Mr. Speaker.” 





Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, by inserting, after the word 
“‘ House,’ the words “after consultation with 
Mr. Speaker.” —( Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE (after a pause) 
said, he had been waiting for some 
indication from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Raikes), who was his Leader on this 
occasion, and whose Amendment it was 
proposed to amend, as to the light in 
which he regarded it. If the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord were agreed to, 
he (Mr. Gladstone) should propose fur- 
ther to amend it by the introduction of 
a Proviso— 

“That inasmuch as it is essentially necessary 
that Mr. Speaker, in order to review in a satis- 
factory manner the decisions of the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, should be acquainted with 
the merits, it shall hereafter become the duty 
of Mr. Speaker invariably to be present during 
all debates in Committee.” 


Mr. O’DONNELL remarked, that 
the observations which the Prime Mi- 
nister had just made threw a new light 
on the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he did not think 
that it was a reassuring light. It 
now appeared that the kind of Ob- 
struction to be put down under the New 
Rules was not that kind of Obstruction 
which was so notorious and general 
that it would come to the ears of the 
Speaker in the ordinary course of events ; 
but it seemed to be the intention of the 
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Prime Minister and of Her Majesty’s 
Government to put down any appear- 
ance of delay which might not have 
reached the proportions of Obstruction, 
or even have gone beyond the propor- 
tions of legitimate discussion. The con- 
duct of the Government in the matter 
confirmed the worst suspicions that had 
been expressed. Assuredly if there were 
a case of real Obstruction requiring the 
application of the gag, it would come to 
the ears not only of the Speaker, but of 
much less important persons; and it 
was that kind of Obstruction the House 
believed the Resolutions to be directed 
against. But now they had it from the 
Prime Minister himself that he contem- 
plated a state of things in which it would 
become possible for the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to interfere in all sorts 
of minor provocations, and against who- 
ever it might please the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to silence, even al- 
though no Obstruction had occurred 
such as would call the attention of the 
Speaker of the House to what might 
happen to be going on in Parliament. 
As he had said already, this was a eon- 
firmation of some of the worst suspicions 
which had been given expression to in 
the course of the debate that evening. 
He felt compelled to say that, unless the 
Chairman of Ways and Means were re- 
quired to consult with Mr. Speaker, 
there would be very little guarantee in- 
deed that the limitation proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Raikes), and accepted with 
suspicious readiness by the Head of the 
Government, would be any guarantee at 
all. It was all very well to talk about 
the conduct of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means being brought before the 
House if he were guilty of any misdeed. 
That was a mighty theoretical possi- 
bility; but he (Mr. O’Donnell) enter- 
tained a strong opinion that the worse 
the conduct of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means happened to be, if that con- 
duct were committed in furtherance of 
the Business of the Government, it would 
receive their hearty and thorough sup- 
port. As for the idea of the annual 
recurrence of the consideration of the 
salary of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means being any guarantee for the fair 
play of a Ministerial Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he thought, on the contrary, 
that the knowledge that the getting of 
the salary was dependent upon the 











goodwill of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment would make the officer in ques- 
tion a more subservient tool of an un- 
scrupulous Prime Minister. He did not 
think that any misconduct on the part 
of the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
when committed in defence of the Go- 
vernment policy, would result in any- 
thing else than the enthusiastic support 
of the Government majority. Although 
every man who went with the Govern- 
ment into the Lobby to support the 
Chairman of Ways and Means would be 
quite ready to admit in private conver- 
sation that the conduct of the Chairman 
was indefensible, nevertheless every one 
of them would give his vote in defence, 
and, if necessary, in laudation of that 
conduct. The House was blindly fol- 
lowing the lead of the Prime Minister, 
and before the dozen Commandments the 
right hon. Gentleman had invented were 
completed, the House of Commons would 
find itself in a position in which the 
most Bismarck-ridden Assembly on the 
Continent would find nothing to envy. 
Mr. GORST said, he should like to 
say one word before the House came to 
a decision upon the Amendment of his 
noble Friend. He really found himself 
unable to take the view which seemed 
to be favoured by the Front Benches on 
both sides of the House, that the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means was a person 
possessed of such extraordinary impar- 
tiality that he was, in point of fact, in a 
similar position to that of the Speaker 
himself. The Amendment of his noble 
Friend was intended to provide a secu- 
rity, not that the Speaker should sit in 
the House of Commons during all Com- 
mittees, in order to review the conduct 
and decisions of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means on every particular point, 
but simply to secure that before the 
Chairman of Ways and Means exercised 
the extraordinary powers which it was 
proposed to confer upon him, and which 
they were told were only to be exercised 
in cases of Obstruction, they should in 
such cases have the security of the 
approbation of the Speaker before the 
extraordinary powers were put in force. 
When he heard the Prime Minister 
speaking of the extreme impartiality of 
the Chairman of Ways and Means, he 
could not help recollecting an incident 
which occurred two or three days after 
he became a Member of the House. He 
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Cairns, who was at that time a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House of 
Commons, speaking from the Front Op-. 
position Bench, use this language—that 
from the Chairman of Committees no- 
body in the House of Commons ex- 
pected impartiality. All that was ex- 
pected of him was that he should exhibit 
a decent appearance of impartiality. He 
supported the Amendment because: it 
would give the House the security of a 
consultation between the Chairman of 
Ways and Means and the Speaker. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
the discussion which had taken place 
furnished another iliustration of the in- 
convenience to which he had drawn the 
attention of the House yesterday. He 
had then pointed out the difficulty that 
might arise when the House was sitting 
in Committee without the Speaker in the 
Chair; and it seemed to him that it 
would have been very much more con- 
venient to have followed the practice of 
which the Speaker gave the House an 
example last year in regard to the Rules 
of Urgency, and to have dealt with these 
two matters separately. It had, how- 
ever, been otherwise decided by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the House 
was now engaged in the middle of the 
discussion of the Ist Rule. They had 
arrived at the point when it became ne- 
cessary to give the initiative for some 
purpose or other yet to be defined. They 
had already come to the conclusion that 
the initiative was to be given to the 
Speaker when the House was full, and 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
Chair, and also to the Chairman of 
Ways and Means; but to no other per- 
son when the House happened to be in 
Committee. He did not think they 
could get beyond that; and if they at- 
tempted to make distinctions, they would 
only find themselves landed in confu- 
sion. For this reason he did not think 
they ought to entertain such a proposal 
as that which had been made by his 
noble Friend. He felt that there ought 
to be a distinction between cases when 
the House was in full possession of its 
faculties ; of course, he used the word 
“ faculties’ in its proper sense, and it 
was a perfectly accurate word to use. 
There ought to be a difference when the 
House was in full possession of its 
powers and faculties, and when it wasin 
the less perfect condition it assumed 
when in Committee. He had no doubt 
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they ought to place in the hands of the ! 
Chairman of Ways and Means powers 
of a disciplinary character, and that he 
should possess ample means for securing 
order and putting a stop to wilful Ob- 
struction ; but it would tend, he thought, 
to confuse rather than to improve the 
Resolution if they were to attempt to 
introduce into it any further discretion- 
ary power such as that which had been 
proposed by his noble Friend. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that if the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
went to a division he would certainly 
vote with him. The Amendment merely 
provided for an appeal from a man who 
must necessarily be to some extent in- 
experienced, who found himself placed 
in a position of great difficulty, and to 
whom very considerable powers had 
been given. The Speaker was the na- 
tural person to whom the Deputy Speaker 
should refer. It would cause no official 
delay. At the outside 20 minutes would 
be sufficient to enable the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to consult the Speaker, 
and to reconsider any step he might have 
taken. The Prime Minister maintained 
that the Speaker, not being present at 
the Sittings of the House in Oommit- 
tee, would not be in a position to judge 
of the merits of the question upon 
which his advice was asked. He at- 
tached very little weight to that argu- 
ment. It would equally apply to the 
decisions of the Judges of Appeal. 
Every Judge of Appeal was accustomed 
to overrule or support the decision of the 
Court below, although he had not heard 
the case in the first instance, and all his 
knowledge of it was derived from the 
report made to him of the facts. In the 
same way the facts of the case would be 
reported to the Speaker by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. He wassure 
that the statement made by the Chair- 
man to the Speaker would be accurate, 
and that the Speaker would experience 
no difficulty in giving his assistance and 
advice to the Chairman. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 56; Noes 


204: Majority 148. — (Div. List, 
No. 348.) 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought they had now arrived ata 
time when it was desirable to move the 
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adjournment of the debate. They had 
reached the important Amendment 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had placed upon the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that no such Motion could be made at 
the present moment, seeing that there is 
no Question before the House. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: I 
was about to move the adjournment of 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the next Amend- 
ment has a claim to be heard. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : If it would 
not involve the loss of my right to move 
the Amendment, I should like to ask 
the Prime Minister if he does not think 
the time has now arrived when the ad- 
journment of the debate or of the House 
might be agreed to? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
hour (12.15) is quite early, and I think 
the discussion may be continued a little 
longer. There are an enormous num- 
ber of Amendments upon the Paper, 
and the ordinary Business of the Session 
is continued until a much later hour. 
Perhaps, in three quarters of an hour 
from the present time, it may be advis- 
able to adjourn. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH then moved, 
as an Amendment to the proposed Ist 
Resolution, in line 2, after the word 
‘“¢ House,” to insert the words “ not 
being the Committee of Supply.” The 
right hon. Gentleman said, he had not 
asked the Prime Minister to consent to 
the adjournment of the House because 
he was not prepared to go on with his 
Amendment, but because ha thought 
there was a general feeling that the 
adjournment should now take place. If 
he had been mistaken, it showed, at all 
events, how difficult it was to ascertain 
what the general feeling of the House 
was. He hoped, in the few observations 
he was about to make in introducing the 
Amendment to the House, that he should 
not repeat himself, or give occasion to 
any other hon. Member to repeat any of 
the arguments or representations which 
had been placed before the House that 
day and yesterday. He would assume, 
for the purposes of his argument, that 
there was to be an initiative of the 
eléture by the Speaker and also by the 
Chairman of Ways and Means; and what 
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he contended, and sought by the Amend- 
ment to secure, was that the initiative 
by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
should not be permitted in Committee 
of Supply. It was one thing to prevent 
or to put an end to wearisome debates 
by means of a new, a strong, and, he 
had almost said, a violent process; but 
it would be quite another thing to ex- 
tort the public money by means of the 
same course of procedure. He believed 
that there was a Constitutional and a very 
serious practical objection to the use of 
this instrument for closing debate in 
Committee of Supply. It would be alto- 
gether inapplicable to the proceedings 
of the House in Supply. It was en- 
tirely inapplicable to such proceedings; 
and he thought that no hon. Member who 
took the trouble to read the Resolution 
would fail to come to the conclusion 
which he came to when he read it some 
months ago—that it was not drawn with 
a view to its being applied to any pro- 
ceedings in Committee, much less to the 
proceedings in Committee of Supply, but 
that it was drawn with the view of put- 
ting a stop to those protracted discus- 
sions which had been going on from 
day to day and from week to week, and 
of which they had had for several years 
so much cause to complain bitterly. Any 
hon. Member who remembered the re- 
markable speech of the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) in the early 
part of the Session would recollect that 
that was the burthen of the song of the 
noble Marquess, and that the noble 
Marquess pointed out that it was to de- 
bates of that character that the Resolu- 
tions were to be applied. The noble 
Marquess even went still further, and 
named certain hon. Members whom he 
supposed would be the first victims of 
the New Rules. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
was of 6pinion that the cléture was en- 
tirely inapplicable to the proceedings in 
Committee of Supply. Everybody knew 
what the proceedings in Committee of 
Supply were. They came on generally 
at a very inconvenient hour—at an 
hour of the day, sometimes, when the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
W. M. Johnson) declined to make a 
speech or address the House at all. 
This was not from any fault on the 
part of those who were interested 
in the discussion of the Estimates, or 
who desired to take part in their discus- 





sion, but from the fault of the Govern- 
ment, who preferred other and more 
interesting Business, or the fault of 
Members who allowed interminable Mo- 
tions to intervene before the House was 
allowed to go into Committee of Supply. 
The House at 9 o’clock, when it went 
into Committee of Supply, was very 
often in an empty condition; and how 
was the proposed new Rule to be worked 
with the House in such a state, if it 
should appear to the Chairman, under 
such circumstances, during any debate, 
that sufficiently rapid progress was not 
being made? The position of the House 
would be this. The great majority of hon. 
Members would have gone to dinner. 
The few who remained in the House 
desired to address themselves to the 
Business before the Committee; but 
there were only one or two Members 
on the Treasury Bench, and none at 
all on the Bench opposite. Was the 
conversation which ensued on the Ques- 
tion being put from the Chair in any 
sense debate? He thought not. The 
Question put to the Committee was 
that a certain sum of money be granted 
to Her Majesty, whereupon hon. Mem- 
bers, who felt it their duty to do so, 
moved Amendments or asked questions, 
to which they expected replies from the 
Treasury Bench. But if this Resolution 
were adopted it would be easy in Com- 
mittee of Supply for the Chairman to 
hold that the debate had gone on to an 
unreasonable length, and the general 
sense of the two divisions of the House 
might seem to sanction the adoption of 
the cléture ; and in that way an important 
Amendment, which might have come 
before the Committee, had time been 
given, would be shut out, and the money 
would be obtained without further dis- 
cussion. But what was the evident sense 
of the House which the Chairman had to 
ascertain? His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), for in- 
stance, might get up in his place to 
oppose the salary of the Lord Privy Seal; 
and, perhaps, a number of Gentlemen of 
the same way of thinking, who intended 
in the course of an hour or two to return 
from the Lobby or the Dining Room to 


‘give their vote in favour of his Motion, 


might be absent. It was clear, then, 
that the sense of the House, as repre- 
sented by these Gentlemen, might be 
quite different from the real sense of the 
House at the time. He said, therefore, 
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that the procedure by way of c/éture was 
entirely opposed and inapplicable to the 
Business in Committee of Supply; more- 
over, he held it to be unnecessary. It 
was chiefly the second readings of Bills 
that were opposed in an Obstructive 
manner — certainly, as far as his ex- 

erience served him, it was not discussion 
in Supply that required to be dealt with 
in the manner proposed by the Resolu- 
tion. Again, there were other directions 
in which procedure in Supply might be 
greatly improved; and they already 
had an intimation of the views of 
the Government on this subject, be- 
cause they proposed to extend their 
system of progress in Supply to other 
than Government nights. If it were 
not irrelevant he should be inclined to 
object to the very limited opportunity 
for discussion on going into Supply 
which the Government proposed to 
afford, and he would rather say that 
when once a Class of the Estimates 
had been opened no intervening Mo- 
tion should be admitted until that Class 
had been completed. That plan he 
hoped the Government would adopt in 
preference to the stringent and limited 
expedient which they had indicated ; 
and, further, he would remind the Com- 
mittee that there were other Resolutions 
on the Paper which would greatly faci- 
litate procedure in Supply. But his 
strongest objection was to the highly 
unconstitutional character which the 
application of the proposed power might 
assume. Hon. Members were aware 
that at certain times nothing could ex- 
ceed the anxiety of a Government to get 
money; and there were many conceiv- 
able circumstances under which, if the 
cléture were in force, he did not think 
a Chairman of Committees would re- 
frain from endeavouring to assist them 
in this respect. Anything more unsatis- 
factory to the people at large could 
hardly be imagined than that the Go- 
vernment of the day should be able, by 
means of this stringent Rule, pointing 
a pistol, as it were, at the head of the 
Committee to obtain money in Supply, 
and at the same time to silence those 
who desired to express their grievances 
in a Constitutional manner. This was 
neither an exaggerated nor a fanciful 
view of what might take place, and he 
asked hon. Gentlemen to say whether 
his anticipations were not likely on 
many occasions to be realized? It was 
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on Monday, the 13th of March last, that 
the Army Estimates were taken in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and on the evening of 
the previous Friday the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
came down and stated that on the fol- 
lowing Monday the first Vote must be 
passed—an announcement which in that 
House he had never heard paralleled. 
It was not, however, so bad as what 
followed, for the right hon. Gentleman, 
on the Monday, did not begin to make 
his very important Statement until 1 
o’clock in the morning, and having 
taken ample time in its delivery, the 
Committee were then and there required 
to pass a Vote of £4,000,000 for the 
Army. He would not go back into all 
the circumstances, but peculiar reasons 
were alleged for the desire on the part 
of the Government to press for a Vote 
on that occasion — reasons, however, 
which were not well founded, inasmuch 
as they proceeded on a too scrupulous 
estimate of the time required for the 
progress of a Money Bill through Par- 
liament. Knowing, then, the desire of 
the Government and the natural wish of 
the Chairman to facilitate the progress 
of Government Business, no one could 
doubt that had this weapon of the 
cléture been available at the time it 
would have been put into operation, and 
£4,000,000 would have been extorted 
from the Committee of Supply without 
any discussion, and with a precipitation 
which hon. Members on that side of the 
House, having knowledge of the mode 
in which financial Business should be 
conducted, believed to be eutirely un- 
necessary, or who, at all events, felt 
that the conduct of the Government 
was overstrained. He believed he 
had made out—first, the want of ap- 
plicability of the cléture to the usual 
course of Supply; secondly, that it 
was not required in view of the other 
improvements proposed for the conduct 
of Business which would probably be 
adopted by the House; and, thirdly, 
that the proposal was unconstitutional. 
Under these circumstances, he believed 
the House would pause before accepting 
it. In submitting the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice to the con- 
sideration of hon. Members, he expressed 
a hope that if the other Resolutions 
should not find favour with the House, 
the Government would endeavour to find 
out some other means of facilitating 
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progress in Supply. Without any wish 
to prolong the present discussion, he 
mentioned that expressions of encourage- 
ment were frequently given to hon. 
Members in criticizing the Estimates 
from the Front Benches on both sides of 
the House, and Members of the Govern- 
ment were accustomed particularly to 
point out that full and ample discussion 
was desirable. His own view was that, 
since the time when full and detailed 
explanation of the Estimates was given 
to the House weeks and months before- 
hand, the right of discussion and criti- 
cism should be as free as possible, but 
that it should be used as little as possible 
by Members of the House. He did not 
think that much practical good arose 
from the conyersational inquiries across 
the Table of the House upon matters 
which, after all, were to be found set 
out on the pages of the Estimates, and 
he was not one of those to encourage 
discussion of that kind. It was, no 
doubt, one of the Constitutional func- 
tions of the House that it should vote in 
Committee of Supply with absolute free- 
dom. He believed, however, that the 
proposed application of the eléture to 
procedure in Supply might be made 
great use of, he would not say by an 
unscrupulous Government, but by a 
Government pressed with regard to its 
finances ; and he thought they ought to 
obtain from the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench a distinct declaration 
that they would not make use of any 
such means of pressing forward their 
financial Business. The attention of the 
Government had probably been called to 
this point, although, in the earlier part 
of the Session, no allusion had been made 
to it. It seemed to him thatthe idea of 
the Government should be more clearly 
framed, and that much more stringent 
Regulations should be introduced if the 
cléture were intended to be made ap- 
plicable to such a Constitutional right of 
the House as the voting of public money. 
For these reasons he begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, by inserting, after the word 
“ House,” the words “ not being the Committee 
of Supply.’’—(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ not being the Committee of Supply’ be 
there inserted.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the question 
which had been raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was one that it was 
perfectly fair to bring to the special 
attention of the House; but it was also 
one upon which it appeared quite clear 
to his mind that the balance of the 
argument was altogether against the 
Amendment proposed. He might say, 
in the first place, that he saw no advan- 
tage in bringing into this discussion a 
reference to the ‘‘ £4,000,000 night.” 
It was to be deplored that they found 
themselves obliged to go into Committee 
of Supply, as they did on that occasion, 
at 1 o’clock in the morning, and that a 
most important statement of the Minister 
of War should have been made at an 
hour when it was too late to be reported, 
and when it was impossible to have a 
proper attendance. That the Govern- 
ment should be compelled to take that 
large Vote of money under those circum- 
stances was certainly a strange proceed- 
ing, the recurrence of which they would 
do their utmost to prevent. But this 
was wholly due to the precedence given 
to preliminary Motions ; and so far from 
its being supposed that the Government 
had, on that occasion, any reason to 
complain of the House, or of any dispo- 
sition on the part of the House to pro- 
long the debate unduly, they were very 
thankful for the assistance rendered them 
in their endeavour to act in conformity 
with the law; and, therefore, he could 
not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the occasion in question afforded 
the slightest opportunity for the appli- 
cation of the proposed Rule. The right 
hon. Gentleman had advanced several 
arguments in support of his Amend- 
ment. He said, in the first place, that 
Supply came on not infrequently in the 
more early hours of the evening, and 
at a time when there was a limited 
number of Members in the House. But 
they had made an absolute provision to 
prevent the stoppage of debate at a time 
when, owing to the very limited attend- 
ance of Members, the Government might 
have an undue preponderance, by the 
Rule embodied in the Ist Resolution, 
which absolutely required that what- 
ever might be the number of Mem- 
bers opposing, there must be, at least, 
100 Members as a minimum support- 
ing the application of the Rule. The 
idea, therefore, that this was to be 
doye by a handful of Members in a 
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House, comparatively speaking, empty 
had no foundation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then said there was nothing to 
justify the application of the Rule to 
procedure in Committee of Supply. He 
was sorry to differ from him on this point; 
but there had been"frequent occasions of 
difficulty in Committee of Supply, and 
it would be in the recollection of the 
House that “ All-Night Sittings” had 
to be held in consequence of the dispo- 
sition which had been shown to retard 
Business. But was there any reason for 
exempting a particular class of Com- 
mittees from the Rule which it was pro- 

osed to apply to Committees in general? 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they should be most careful of 
the Privileges of the House in regard to 
Supply; and, anxious as he was to see 
efficiency restored to their Procedure, he 
should be most jealous of limiting the 
right of any Member of the Committee 
to speak as often as he thought neces- 
sary. Let the House consider whether 
they should, on that ground, exempt the 
Committee of Supply from the operation 
of this Rule. So far from its being the 
fact that in Committee of Supply there 
were fewer opportunities of moving 
Amendments than in Committee on a 
Bill, their number was very much 
greater; and for this reason—when in 
Committee on a Bill, if, after an Amend- 
ment had been disposed of, another 
Amendment, not identical with it, but 
approximating to it, were proposed, the 
Chairman would probably rule it out of 
Order; but if an approximate Amend- 
ment were proposed in Committee of 
Supply it could not be so ruled. If, for 
instance, it were proposed to reduce a 
Vote by the sum of £600 and the Mo- 
tion were negatived, an hon. Member 
could then move a reduction of £550, 
which might be followed by another 
proposal to reduce the Vote by £500, 
and these could not be ruled out of 
Order by the Chairman, because each 
Motion was specifically different from 
the others. Therefore, while the power 
of speaking in Committee of Supply was 
unlimited, and he hoped would re- 
main so, the power of moving Amend- 
ments in Supply was far greater than it 
was in Committee on a Bill. But what 
was the procedure which followed Com- 
mittee on a Bill? The Bill was reported, 
and no Question was put from the Chair 
but ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered.” 


Ur, Gladstone 
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Members who desired to raise questions 
must themselves frame their Amend- 
ments and make their references to par- 
ticular parts of the Bill. But what was 
the case in Supply, where every Reso- 
lution of Committee must be cited from 
the Chair, and a distinct opportunity of 
amendment must be open to all Mem- 
bers of the House? For these reasons, 
he believed it was essential that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man should be rejected. Supply was 
the most important Business of the 
House ; and, therefore, it ought to be the 
last to be submitted to gagging laws. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could as- 
sure hon. Members that he had had 
some experience of this question in 
Committee of Supply. He had heard 
with some surprise the statement that 
after an Amendment to reduce a Vote 
of £600 to £550 had been moved and 
rejected, Motions to reduce it to £500, 
£450, and so on ad infinitum could be 
made. He did not think it possible for 
such Motions to be made. When he 
had ventured upon that course he had 
always been quickly stopped by the pre- 
siding authority; and he really could 
not say that the presiding authority had 
been very wrong in stopping him. He 
was afraid the Prime Minister was un- 
acquainted with the later practice of the 
House. There was strong reason why 
the Committee of Supply should be free 
from the operation of the Gagging Clause, 
and that was that Supply was the main 
Business of the House of Commons— 
the Business which, above all other Busi- 
ness, should be protected against Mi- 
nisterial interference or the arbitrary 
action of Ministerial nominees or place- 
men. If the experiment was to be tried, 
and the gagging laws were to have 
application, they ought to be applied 
to other Departments of the Business of 
the House, and they ought to see whe- 
ther Supply could not be left unaffected 
by this Resolution. The only result of 
applying the gagging laws to the Busi- 
ness of Supply would be that the Go- 
vernment, knowing they had power to 
shut up discussion, would put off Supply 
to the last moment, when, under the 
plea of Urgency, they could manufacture 
as much ‘ evident sense of the House’”’ 
as they needed. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he would not 
detain the House more than a moment 
or two in supporting the Amendment of 














his right hon. Friend. With regard to 
the Navy Estimates for the last two Ses- 
sions, for a variety of reasons they had 
been introduced at a period of the year 
which hon. Members on both sides of 
the House had recognized as extremely 
inconvenient. With regard to these Esti- 
mates, there were a limited number of 
naval officers and others in the House 
who possessed special information on 
these subjects—certainly not 40, which 
number was necessary to make the 
quorum which had been alluded to as 
necessary to support the discussion. 
Under this New Rule, then, the dis- 
cussion on the Navy Estimates might 
be put a stop to at any moment. The 
Prime Minister, having other things to 
attend to, was seldom present during 
the discussion of naval subjects. Many 
others were usually absent ; and it might 
be difficult to make a quorum. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself, however, would 
admit that the subjects discussed — 
involving, as they did, the expenditure 
of £10,000,000 or £12,000,000—were 
subjects which should be adequately 
discussed in the House. But, seeing 
that the presence of 140 Members would 
be necessary to close such a debate, if 
the discussion of the Navy Estimates 
was being taken in August, and the 
Government found it inconvenient to 
allow it to continue, they could easily 
bring down 100 Members to silence the 
40 who were discussing those Votes, 
and shut up the debate. The result of 
that might be that they might have 
£10,000,000 voted without discussion at 
all. During the time he had had the 
honour of a seat in Parliament he had 
known only two Speakers; but he had 
sat under seven Chairmen of Commit- 
tees; and he was sure, from the way in 
which subjects in Supply were disposed 
of, that in the future the Navy Estimates 
would be shut out of discussion unless 
this Amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. SALT said, they must consider 
the operation of the e/éture, not with 
regard to hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on the Ministerial or the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, but with regard 
to the position and action of some Go- 
vernment at some future time, and pos- 
sibly at a very near time. They must 
remember that every future Government 
would not only apply the Rules that 
existed in the House of Commons, but 
be guided and be trained up by the 
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Rules they found in existence when they 
acceded to Office. They might be tempted 
to use the Rules they found in existence 
in a manner that was not intended when 
the Rules were first framed. He did 
not wish to make too much of this; but, 
at the same time, it was a point they 
should not lose sight of throughout 
the whole of those discussions. There 
was one other thing he wished to say 
on this matter. As to Supply, it was 
extremely important, both for the sake 
of the House and the country at large, 
that there should be, not only no real 
interference with the freedom of dis- 
cussion in Supply, but no apparent 
interference with it. It ought not to 
be possible to interfere with it; but, 
more than that, it ought to be impos- 
sible for anyone, either inside or out- 
side the House, however hostile to the 
Government of the day, to be able to 
say that the Rules of the House had 
been so framed that it was possible to 
interfere with the freedom of Supply. 
With regard to the application of this 
Rule to Supply, he would observe that 
if it were once applied to it, it would be 
extremely difficult to withdraw it after- 
wards; and, on the other hand, if it were 
not applied to Supply, and were found 
to work exceedingly well in those cases 
in which it was applied—which it might 
do, for he was not at all prejudiced in 
the matter one way or the other—it 
would be very easy indeed to extend it 
to Supply. He should say in all busi- 
ness matters, large or small, and espe- 
cially in matters of great Constitutional 
importance, such as those they were now 
discussing, it was very much wiser to go 
below or within what they wished rather 
than above or beyond it—it was not only 
wiser, but very much safer, and better 
for the House and everybody concerned. 
It was the wise and business-like way 
of acting. If they abstained from ap- 
plying this Cloture Rule to Supply, if it 
was found to work well in othér cases, 
there would be no difficulty at some 
future time in extending it to Supply. 
Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
It is to be regretted that any necessity 
at all should have arisen for the adop- 
tion of Rules for the limitation of de- 
bates. Everyone knows it would be 


much better if Members were willing 
universally to bow of their own accord 
to the general sense of the House, and 
to refrain from prolonging debates when 
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the general sense of the House that 
they should terminate had been mani- 
fested. All, however, must now acknow- 
ledge that the time has gone by for us 
to expect that. There is a certain sec- 
tion of Members who are not disposed 
to allow such manifestations to guide 
their course of conduct, and it is gene- 
rally admitted that some restrictions on 
the liberty of debate are necessary. 
That being so, I would ask the House 
to consider whether it is wise to exclude 
any class of debate from the operation 
of the Rule the House may think it 
necessary to adopt ? If the House should 
ever—I trust that the necessity may not 
occur—but if the House should ever at 
any future time have again to enter into 
a contest with organized Obstruction, 
hon. Members may rest assured that 
every weapon at the disposal of the 
House will have to be made use of to 
put a stop to it. It would be, in my 
opinion, the height of folly to pass Rules 
restricting debate on certain subjects, 
and yet, by the omission of Supply, 
acknowledge that Obstruction in that 
important Business may take place. The 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment said he did not know that 
Obstruction had taken place in the Busi- 
ness of Supply. Well, perhaps it has not 
taken place so frequently in Supply as 
on other occasions; but I can recollect 
during recent years several occasions on 
which large majorities on both sides have 
been reluctantly compelled to sit up the 
best part of the night at the will of a 
small minority to pass some Irish Votes. 
That kind of thing has not only occurred 
during the existence of the present Go- 
vernment, but I find that in 1877 a 
precisely similar case occurred—during 
a period when the late Government 
were in Office. On the 2nd of July, 
1877, on the Army Estimates, at half- 
past 12 o’clock, the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) moved to 
report Progress, and he did so for the 
purpose of calling attention to the ab- 
sence of Irish Volunteers from the Eng- 
lish Volunteer Vote. The Government 
omg against the course that was 

eing taken, and entered into a long 
contest with a small number of Irish 
Members. The usual course was followed 
—namely, Motions to report Progress, 
followed by Motions that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair, and various at- 
tempts to count out the House. Several 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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scenes, so common on those occasions, 
took place, and all I would call attention 
to is the concluding observation of. the 
remaining Member of the Government . 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), who was 
then the sole occupant of the Treasury 
Bench. He said that— 

“The probable result of the course pursued 
would be an alteration of the Rules of Debate, 
oe a curtailment of the privileges of Mem- 

ers. 


Notice was then taken that there were 
not 40 Members present, and the House 
stood adjourned at a quarter past 7 in 
the morning. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the remarks of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down were very interesting, and 
threw some light on the intention of the 
Government as to the further progress 
of the proposition now before the House. 
He undarstood the noble Lord distinctly 
to state—and he heard it with great 
satisfaction—that in the proposals Her 
Majesty’s Government had submitted 
with a view to restrict debate, they had 
had in their minds only the fact that 
there was a certain section of Members 
in the House who were unwilling to 
defer to the general opinion of the 
House. No one would for a moment 
venture to suggest that that could be 
truly stated of the whole of the Mem- 
bers who sat upon that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, or of the minority of 
one, whatever Government might be in 
Office. He hoped, therefore, that they 
might have some further statement, when 
they came to the proposal of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son), which would show that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to 
adopt that proposal to meet the evil 
they really desired to put down. The 
noble Lord had gone on to say that he 
would give them an example of the way 
in which Votes in Supply had been ob- 
structed under the present system. The 
noble Lord had not ventured to suggest 
that Votes in Supply had ever been ob- 
structed by the general body of the 
Opposition in that House. The noble 
Lord had simply quoted instances where, 
both in the time of the present Govern- 
ment and in the time of their Prede- 
cessors, the Irish Votes had been re- 
sisted by a very small minority indeed. 
The noble Lord had gone on to say that 
the hon. Gentleman who was Secretary 
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to the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) on one occasion, when b- 
struction in Supply was practised, ex- 


. pressed his opinion that the privileges 


of Members in debate must in some 
degree be restricted. That was un- 
doubtedly true, and it was proposed to 
restrict the privileges of Members in 
debate in Supply precisely on those 
points on which Obstruction then pro- 
ceeded ; for what did he find in the 
2nd Resolution that the Prime Mini- 
ster had placed on the Paper? He 
found there certain provisions laid down 
that, if adopted, would render it abso- 
lutely impossible for any small number 
of Members to defer a Vote taken in 
Supply by the means adopted on the 
occasion referred to. And, again, he 
found that Obstructive Motions of the 
kind mentioned, and which he had no 
doubt had been made use of on many 
occasions, were to be put down by the 
authority of the Speaker, or Chairman 
of Ways and Means, without appeal of 
any kind tothe House. He certainly 
must say that, looking at these pro- 
posals of the Government, it seemed to 
him that everything that was necessary 
to enable the House to proceed fairly 
and properly with the consideration of 
Votes in Supply was met by the other 
proposals which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had placed on the Paper, and that, 
in pressing the application of this par- 
ticular Rule to Supply, they were press- 
ing a Rule not required to deal with the 
topic they were discussing, and likely to 
be understood—as the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
had said—by the country as limiting 
the privilege of debate in Supply, 
which was the proudest privilege of the 
House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had sat patiently three-quarters of an 
hour which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had said would enable the 
House to dispose of the Amendment, and 
yet the discussion had not terminated. 
They were in the middle of a most im- 
portant debate with reference to Sup- 
ply; and the Prime Minister himself, 
knowing the importance of the discus- 
sion, and knowing the time that had 
elapsed, would not, he would venture 
to say, further object to adjournment. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would, 
therefore, move the adjournment of the 
debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
the hon. and gallant Baronet has moved 
the adjournment of the debate. [Sir 
Watter B. Barrretor: Why?] Be- 
cause it appears to me to be a pure loss 
of time. In my opinion, the question is 
a very fair one to raise; but it is one of 
limited scope. [‘*No, no!”] Yes; I 
think so. We have discussed it and 
sifted it tolerably well. I heave a high 
opinion of the ingenuity of several hon. 
Members of the House; but it seems to 
me that even they must be unable to 
discover new topics for discussion on this 
Amendment. However, as this is the 
first night of the debate, I will assent to 
what appears to be the general wish of 
the House—namely, to the adjournment 
of the House. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th October, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issuep—For Edin- 
burgh City, v. James Cowan, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 


QUESTIONS. 


—S 10 ioe 


LAND REVENUE—THE CLAREMONT 
ESTATE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
recent sale of the reversionary interest 
of the Land Revenue in the Claremont 
Estate to Sir Henry Ponsonby has not 
caused a permanent addition to that 
revenue of nearly £3,000 a year; and, 
whether, in view of such advantage, the 
Office of Woods and Forests will be pre- 
pared to receive and to report with equal 
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favour upon similar offers for the pur- 
chase of all saleable lands in charge of 
that Department ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, this is a very 
argumentative Question ; but I will en- 
deavour to answer it in a short compass. 
My hon. Friend asks whether the sale 
of the reversion of Claremont has not 
caused a permanent addition of nearly 
£3,000 a-year to the Land Revenue. 
My answer is, No. There has been an 
immediate increase of revenue at the 
cost of a reduction on the amount 
which would hereafter have been re- 
ceivable if the present lease had been 
allowed to run out. The rest of the 
Question thus proceeds on an imaginary 
advantage; but I may add that even if 
the Crown farms were now to be sold, 
the proceeds could not, under the exist- 
ing law, be invested permanently other- 
wise than in real property. It is impos- 
sible to sell them and invest the money 
in any other way except temporarily. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND— 
RETURN OF CETEWAYO. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statement 
of the Natal Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
News” that Cetewayo will not return to 
Zululand for at least six months ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I 
hope, and I believe, that no such long 
time will elapse as that named in the 
Question before the return of Cetewayo 
to Zululand. The Colonial Office has 
been in constant communication with 
Sir Henry Bulwer, with reference to the 
details of the arrangements to be made; 
and my hon. Friend knows well that 
there are very complicated interests and 
circumstances to be considered. But in 
the last communication from Sir Henry 
Bulwer, he informs us that a despatch 
from him is on its way to England con- 
taining the final details and provisions 
which he proposes; and he adds that if 
these proposals are approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government, he believes that 
arrangements may be made for Cete- 
wayo’s return before the end of the 

ear. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman would lay 
the Papers on the Table? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that he could not say at present. 


Mr. Arthur Arnold 


{COMMONS} 
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(Ireland) Act, 1881. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
RULE 27—ORIGINATING 
NOTICES. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that while power has been taken 
under the Land Act to allow land- 
lords to serve writs and ejectments by 
registered letter, tenants are compelled 
to effect personal or house service of 
originating notices (Rule 27) under the 
Land Act, and of ten days notices under 
the Arrears Act, thus causing a poor 
class of persons much needless trouble 
and expense; whether instructions can 
be given affording tenants in such cases 
the same facilities as are given to land- 
lords in case of ejectments, &c.; and, 
whether the Rules framed under the 
Arrears Act have been presented to 
Parliament ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
no power was taken under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act to allow landlords to 
serve writs or ejectments by registered 
letter. The Act gave no such power, 
and none was assumed. Possibly, this 
Question has iu view a Rule of the Land 
Commission presented to Parliament in 
March last, by which service of notice 
by an execution creditor, bankrupt’s as- 
signee, or personal representative of de- 
ceased tenants, of intention to sell or 
purchase a tenancy in a prescribed dis- 
trict was authorized to be made by re- 
gistered letter. This Rule has ceased to 
be operative with the expiration of the 
Protection Act, and landlords and ten- 
ants are precisely in the same position 
as regards the service of notices under 
the Land Act and Arrears Act. There 
was a Rule under the Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland) Act which autho- 
rized service in prescribed districts by 
registered letter of all writs of summons 
issuing out of the High Court of Jus- 
tice; but that Rule has also ceased to 
be operative with the expiration of the 
Protection Act. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would give No- 
tice that on Monday he would ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, Whe- 
ther, in many cases, tenants were obliged 
to travel long distances, sometimes 20 
and 30 miles Irish, on foot, in order to 
serve notices under the Arrears Act, 
which could be served as well by regis- 
tered letter ? 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, it was obvious that the an- 
swer to that Question could not be satis- 
factory, as it would be impossible for 
the Land Commissioners to ascertain the 
distance travelled by tenants, or whether 
the journey was performed on foot ; but 
if the hon. Member supplied him with 
the Question in writing, he would com- 
municate with the Land Commissioners 
to see what could be done in the mat- 
ter. 


EGYPT—BURNING OF ALEXANDRIA— 
INDEMNITY. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government have received 
any communication from the Govern- 
ment of the Khedive as to the mode in 
which it is proposed to raise the money 
required to indemnify the sufferers from 
the burning of Alexandria for the loss 
of their property; and, whether it is 
proposed that a new loan shall be issued 
for the purpose ; and, if so, whether any 
such fresh addition to the indebtedness 
of the Country would meet with the ap- 
proval of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
mode of raising the money which may 
be required for the indemnification at 
Alexandria has been under considera- 
tion ; but no agreement has as yet been 
come to as to the precise mode of pro- 
viding the funds. 


SIAM—MISSION FROM CHINA. 


Mr. FITZ-PATRICK asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
‘* Evening News” of Tuesday, that a 
Chinese Embassy arrived at Bangkok 
to treat for the resumption of the Suze- 
rainty of China over Siam; whether, as 
stated in a telegram of the ‘‘ Central 
News,” from Nagasaki, dated October 
22nd, a difficultyis apprehended between 
France and China; and, whether the 
troops of both Countries have entered 
Annam ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul Gene- 
ral in Siam reported, in October of last 
year, the arrival of a Chinese official 
with proposals for the renewal of rela- 
tions between Siam and China on their 
former footing. These proposals appear 
to have been declined by the Siamese 
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Government. We have no information 
that a difficulty is apprehended between 
France and China. A small French 
force entered Annam some months ago ; 
but we have no report of the Chinese 
having done so. 


Expedition). 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
BREAKDOWN OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK (for Colonel 
Mitne-Home) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If, as lately announced 
in the Public Press, he has instituted an 
inquiry into the organization of the 
Army Medical Department; if he is in 
a position to state its nature; and, if it 
has any special reference to the malad- 
ministration of the Department during 
the recent Egyptian campaign ? 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
considers the organization and working 
of the Medical Department during the 
late campaign in Egypt to have been 
satisfactory; and, if not, whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be made with a 
view to ascertaining the causes of the 
alleged very serious breakdown of the 
medical arrangements for the treatment 
of the sick and wounded, and to the 
remedying of those causes in the future ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I am very 
sorry that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Milne-Home), whom we 
all wish to congratulate on his safe re- 
turn from Egypt, where his gallantry 
was so marked, should, on his first 
appearance among us, have assumed 
that his medical comrades were guilty 
of maladministration, instead of merely 
asking whether the allegations about 
some of them had been, or would be, 
the subject of inquiry. In answer, 
however, to his main Question, I have 
to say that, without assuming the accu- 
racy of many of the complaints made, 
some of which have been shown to be 
greatly exaggerated and others alto- 
gether unfounded, I have arranged to 
refer all these matters to a Committee 
which I had appointed in the summer 
to inquire into the organization of the 
Army Hospital Corps, and the Reference 
to which I have enlarged so as to include 
all hospital arrangements in the field 
and on board ship. I have, therefore, 
greatly enlarged the Committee over 
which Lord Morley presides, including 
in it for that purpose persons uncon- 
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nected with the Department concerned. 
In justice to that Department, I think I 
ought to add that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
has greatly praised the medical officers 
generally in Egypt. In reply to the 
hon. Member for North Yorkshire (Mr. 
Dawnay), I have to express my hope 
that he will be good enough to assist 
the inquiry by giving evidence in sup- 
port of the statements on this subject 
which I understand that he has made 
in print. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK : What are the 
names of the Committee of Inquiry? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Earl of 
Morley (Chairman), Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Mends, K.C.B., Major General 
Hawley, C.B., Major General Sir H. 
Evelyn Wood, K.C.B., Mr. Thomas 
Crawford, M.D., Sir William MacOCor- 
mac, F.R.C.8., and Mr. George Lawson. 

Carrain AYLMER asked, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would also make 
inquiry into the Transport and Commis- 
sariat Department? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied that, if the 
hon. Gentleman would give Notice of 
such a Question, he would tell him what 
was being done. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS — COMMERCIAL 
TREATY OF 1875—THE CAPITULA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, since the Treaty of 
1875 with the Bey of Tunis provided 
that the British Consuls, Vice Consuls, 
and Consular Agents shall enjoy all 
privileges accorded to those of the most 
favoured nations, and further for the 
‘* exclusive ”’ civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the British Agent and Consul 
General over British subjects, and that 
the 7th Clause provided that 


‘*the Bey shall not prohibit the importation 
into the Regency of any article of produce or 
manufacture of the dominions and possessions 
of Her Britannic Majesty, from whatever place 
arriving, and that the Duties to be levied upon 
such articles shall in no case exceed one fixed 
rate of eight per cent. ad valorem ;”’ 


further, in that Treaty, which came to 
an end on the 19th of July 1881, there 
was a special proviso, that at the ex- 
piration of the Treaty either party to it 
might ask for a revision, but 

“that until such revision shall have been 


accomplished, by common consent, and a new 
Convention shall have been concluded and put 
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into. operation, the present Convention shall 
remain in full force and effect ;’”’ 


if the capitulations with Foreign Powers 
were not explicitly ratified in the Treaty 
of 1881, made between the French and 
the Bey of Tunis, and by repeated as- 
surances from M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have since received any communi- 
cation from the French Government 
announcing their project of abolishing 
these capitulations by virtue of a vote 
of the French Chambers establishing 
French tribunals in Tunis; and, if so, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken to maintain the mercantile 
and other advantages secured by these 
capitulations ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
before replying to my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I think it well to point out 
that he is mistaken in supposing that 
the Treaty of 1875 provides for the 
‘* exclusive ” jurisdiction in all cases of 
the British Agent, the words of the 
Treaty being “‘ between British subjects 
exclusively.”” He is also mistaken in 
supposing that the Treaty expired on 
the 19th of July, 1881. The seven 
years, for which the Treaty was origi- 
nally concluded, expired on the 19th of 
July, 1882; but by the terms of Article 
40, as no new Convention was concluded, 
that of 1875 remained in full force and 
effect. The French Government have 
frequently, and lately in express terms, 
disclaimed any wish to interfere with the 
mercantile advantages secured to Eng- 
land in Tunis by the Treaty of 1875. 
As regards the establishment ce? French 
tribunals in Tunis, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would not be unwilling to con- 
sent to the abolition of Consular juris- 
diction, reserving all the other rights, 
commercial and otherwise, guaranteed 
to them by Treaties. The institutions 
which have grown up under the Capitu- 
lations with Turkey have been found 
essential for the protection of foreigners 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
Ottoman Empire, and the necessity for 
them disappears when tribunals or- 
ganized and controlled by an European 
Government take the place of the 
Mussulman Courts. 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY said, he 
wished to ask a Question of his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, arising out of an 
answer which he had given. He under- 
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stood his hon. Friend to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government were willing to 
abolish the Capitulations, when they had 
received assurances from the French 
Government of the continuance of the 
mercantile advantages secured to British 
subjects by Treaty. That being so, he 
wished to ask the hon. Gentleman, 
whether those advantages were secured 
at present only by the promise of the 
French Government, or whether it was 
proposed that there should be a Conven- 
tion between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the French Government to give the 
same security as existed by the present 
Treaty ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that they had not at present re- 
ceived any distinct proposal as to any 
change, and the Treaty was in force at 
the present moment. With regard to 
the future, he did not say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were willing to con- 
sent to the abolition of the Capitulations. 
What he said was that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be not unwilling to 
consent to the abolition of the Consular 
jurisdiction, and he gave his reason 
for it. 


EGYPT—ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is now able to state 
the result of the inquiries which he has 
made into the treatment of the political 
prisoners in Egypt ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Colonel Sir Charles Wilson reports that, 
since the 17th of September, he has 
visited the prisons in Oairo frequently, 
that he saw and spoke to M. Ninet on 
three occasions, al that, if any of the 
prisoners had been treated with cruelty, 
he would almost certainly have heard of 
it. M. Ninet always expressed himself 
as satisfied with the treatment which he 
and his fellow-prisoners received, except 
that they were too crowded. Sir Charles 
found the prison authorities ready to 
adopt any suggestions which he made 
to them from time to time. He states 
that the cleanliness of the prisons and 
the treatment of the prisoners are in 
very marked contrast to what prevails 
in Turkish prisons, and he does not 
think the prisoners have any reasonable 
ground of complaint. There are 140 
political prisoners. Sir Charles has 
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heard of no cases in Cairo of the appli- 
cation of thumb-screws, and, except con- 
demned criminals, he has seen no men 
in chains. Sir Charles knows nothin 
of the Provinces. Cherif Pasha inform 
Sir Edward Malet a short while ago 
that there were very few prisoners in 
the Provinces. Sir Edward is awaiting 
answers to his Circular to Consular au- 
thorities on the subject. Consul West 
reports from Suez that there are only 
two political Prisoners there. M. Ninet 
was liberated from prison at Sir Edward 
Malet’s request. Sir Charles Wilson 
and Colonel Stewart visited the prisons 
yesterday before drawing up the above 
Report. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked, 
whether his hon. Friend had seen the 
statement in the morning papers that 
some of the prisoners had been spat 
upon, threatened with death, beaten 
with slippers, and treated with con- 
tumely in other ways? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, se- 
veral weeks ago a distinct statement was 
made about an insult said to have been 
offered to Arabi Pasha. The alleged 
insult is being made the subject of an 
inquiry, and I expect explanatory de- 
spatches shortly. Perhaps I may be in 
a position to give more explicit informa- 
tion on Monday, if my hon. Friend will 
ask me. 


the Egyptian Army. 


EGYPT—COMMAND OF THE EGYPTIAN 
ARMY—APPOINTMENT OF BAKER 
PASHA. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether His Majesty the Sultan was 
consulted about the appointment of 
Baker Pasha as Generel of the Egyp- 
tian Army; whether it is true that 
Baker Pasha abandoned his post, and 
left Constantinople without the permis- 
sion of the Sultan or his Military supe- 
riors; and, whether Baker Pasha is 
now, in fact, a deserter from the Turkish 
Army ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no concern 
with any question which may have 
arisen between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and Baker Pasha with regard to 
his employment in Egypt, or as to whe- 
ther he is a deserter or not. 

Mr. O’KELLY: The hon. Member 
has not told us whether or not the Sui- 
tan was consulted in the appointment of 
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Baker Pasha to the command of an 
Army which is supposed to belong to 
the Sultan. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
consider, Sir, we have no responsibility 
at all in the matter. We have not 
taken any steps to inform ourselves in 
regard to it, because we disclaim all re- 
sponsibility in the proceeding. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Does the hon. Gentleman mean to say 
that the Egyptian Government acted in- 
dependently of the English Govern- 
ment ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I stated 
so yesterday. 


EGYPT—THE TRIAL OF ARABI 
PASHA. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will give the names 
and the antecedents of the members who 
compose—Ist, The Commission of In- 
quiry now taking evidence in the case of 
Arabi Pasha; and, 2nd, of the Court 
appointed to try him; whether the 
names of the persons constituting these 
two Courts have been approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have approved 
the employment of M. Borelli as Go- 
vernment prosecutor; and, whether he 
is the same M. Borelli who was convicted 
of fraud and embezzlement before a 
criminal court in France ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I do not 
know whether the hon. Baronet wishes 
me to read the long catalogue of Turkish 
names ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: We want 
to see what sort of people they are. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
members of the Commission of Inquiry 
are:—Ismiil Eyoub Pasha, President ; 
Ali Ghaleb Pasha, Youssoof Choudi 
Pasha, Mohammed Zéky Pasha, Saad- 
ed-Dine Bey, Mohammed Hamdy Bey, 
Moustapha Ragheb Bey, Soliman Yousry 
Bey, Moustapha Khouloussi Bey, and 
Mohammed Moukhtar Effendi. Themem- 
bers of the Court Martial are :—Moham- 
med Réouf Pasha, President; Ibrahim 
Pasha el-Ferik, Ismiil Kamil Pasha, 
Hussein Assim Pasha, Kourchid Pasha, 
Soliman . Niazi Pasha, Osman Latif 
Pasha, Ahmed Hassanéin Pasha, and 
Soliman Nadjati Bey. Her Majesty’s 
Government were not consulted by the 
Egyptian Government with regard to 
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the constitution of these Courts, and. 
they are not in a position to give infor- 
mation as to the antecedents of the mem- 
bers of them, or as to the identity of M. 
Borelli. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the hon. Baronet 
tell us what Arabi Pasha is to be tried 
for? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I ask the 
Question for this reason. Her Majesty’s 
Government, on a former occasion, gave 
the House to understand that all cap- 
tured rebels were to be treated as pri- 
soners of war. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am at 
a loss, Sir, to understand how my right 
hon. Friend can imagine that such a 
Question can be asked without putting 
it on the Notice Paper. If he likes to 
give me Notice of his Question, I hope 
to be able to answer it. 


IRELAND — APPOINTMENT OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
since the appointment of Lord Spencer 
as Viceroy, fewer Catholics have re- 
ceived appointments in Ireland eventhan 
heretofore ; whether it is the fact that 
out of the seventeen Court Valuators 
recently appointed under the Land Act, 
there is not a single Catholic ; and that, 
of the thirty-six jurors who returned 
verdicts in capital cases in the Special 
Commission Court, the whoie were Pro- 
testant; and, if he will call the attention 
of the Irish Government to the sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
the hon. Member, he must admit, was 
accurate in part of his statement in the 
Question. But he (Mr. Gladstone) wished 
to correct an error in it, for he wholly 
objected to the Question, because he 
thought that anybody looking at it would 
suppose that Lord Spencer had acted un- 
justly towards Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land. After first having laid down the 
doctrine that, by Lord Spencer, some- 
thing less than justice had been meted 
out to Roman Catholics, the hon. Mem- 
ber then proceeded to give a couple of 
instances of that want of justice. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) would answer parts of 
the Question separately. He entirely 
declined to admit that the patronage of 
Lord Spencer was administered with any- 
thing less than justice to Roman Catho- 
lics. His business was, and no man 
knew it better, to appoint the fittest men ; 
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and it was within his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
knowledge that, under the circumstances 
of Ireland, he would take special care 
that no person, being a Roman Catho- 
lic, who might appear to him to be the 
fittest man would be overlooked. He 
must, therefore, take issue with the hon. 
Member on the matter of fact, and could 
not admit, as regards these appointments 
in the gift of the Lord Lieutenant, that 
it was a fact that fewer appointments 
had been given to Roman Catholics since 
Lord Spencer had been appointed than 
formerly. Then, with regard to the two 
instances given by the hon. Gentleman, 
not 17, but 16, Court Valuers were Pro- 
testants ; and he need not observe that 
he had to make the same observations 
with regard to the motives of the Land 
Commission that he had made with re- 
gard to Lord Spencer, and that they 
were not in the slightest degree influ- 
enced by any consideration adverse to 
the Roman Catholics. But he wished to 
observe more particularly that they were 
entirely and absolutely independent of 
Lord Spencer in the exercise of their 
functions, and that he had no more to 
do with these appointments than the 
hon. Member himself. With regard to 
the jurors who had been appointed, as 
the hon. Member said, in capital cases 
—he did not know why the hon. Mem- 
ber confined his attention to capital 
cases—the three out of 11 juries which 
were selected. It was quite true that 
the selection of juries was made under 
the responsibility of the Officers of the 
Crown; but the bon. Gentleman knew 
that it would be a very unusual prac- 
tice for the Lord Lieutenant to interfere 
in such a matter, and a very mischievous 
practice too. He had no doubt that, if 
the Lord Lieutenant thought things had 
been indiscreetly done, he would be ex- 
tremely sorry. It was not within his 
knowledge, and it was not for him to 
say, whether they had been discreetly 
doneornot. But this he would say, that 
the statement of the hon. Member, al- 
though accurate so far as it went, did 
not, by any means, convey the whole 
truth. For example, he knew that a 
man named Laurence Kenny was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life for 
firing a revolver at a soldior—an offence 
of a most serious kind. There were six 
Roman Catholics and six Protestants on 
the jury, andthe man was found guilty. 
In another case of a charge of arson, 
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he found that there were seven Roman 
Catholics—— 

Mr. HEALY}: And for horse stealing 
you will give us plenty of Roman Ca- 
tholics; but my point is——[ Cries of 
‘‘Order, order!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s point is, that he selected these 
cases out of —— 

Mr. HEALY: Agrarian cases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, Sir, I 
cannot conceive that an agrarian case 
is a bit more delicate than this of firing 
a revolver at a soldier, with intent 
thereby to injure or to kill him. Surely 
that is an offence of the very highest 
and most serious character; and it is 
impossible to conceive anything so ridi- 
culous as that the Crown officials should 
determine that, for agrarian cases or 
charges, they would have none but Pro- 
testant jurors, and that they would allow 
Roman Catholics to sit and try men for 
firing at a soldier. The real state of the 
‘case is this—that there have been 132 
jurors summoned upon the jurors’ list, 
and of these 103 have been what are 
called Protestants in Ireland—that is to. 
say, members of the ex-Established 
Church, and 29 Roman Catholics. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, that is a dis- 
parity ; but viewing it from the different 
distribution of the numbers in the differ- 
ent ranks of life in Ireland, although it 
is a disparity, and although I give no 
opinion whatever upon the selection of 
these men, yet it is by no means a gross 
disparity, or, still less, approaches the 
state of things that the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman would suggest without 
explanation. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he is aware 
that, in the cases tried with change of 
venue under the provisions of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act, that, in cases of 
crime committed in country districts 
brought up to Dublin for trial, in every 
one of these cases, every single Catholic 
was excluded from every single jury; 
and, whether he is aware that the pro- 
portion of Catholics to Protestants on 
the jury panel was about 80 to 120; 
and that at least 70 Catholic jurors— 
some of them of the very highest posi- 
tion, or of very high position at least in 
Dublin—were excluded, and that not 
one single Catholic was permitted to 
serve upon any single one of these cases 
in which a change of venue had taken 
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place under the Prevention of Orimes 
Act ? , 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would be kind enough to 
give Notice of the Question ? 

Mr. DAWSON: With regard to the 
last part of the Question, I would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther he is aware that appointments to 
the magistracy in Ireland are given in 
exact proportion to the unpopularity of 
the persons appointed ? 


[The Question was not answered. } 


Mr. HEALY: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he would 
have any objection—[‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
‘*Order!”’] If I am not in Order, I will 
soon put myself in Order. The New 
Rules are not passed yet. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has any objection to give a Return 
showing the number of the jury panels 
called under the recent Special Commis- 
sion, and giving the names of the 
Catholics and Protestants on the panel, 
and the number of Catholics and Pro- 
testants who were told to stand aside by 
the Crown ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that, considering the hon. Gentleman 
asked for names, he would rather take 
time to judge as to the practicability of 
granting the Return desired by the hon. 
Member. He certainly thought it was 
right that a Return showing the reli- 
gious professions of the jurors should 
be given. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
OFFICIAL VALUATORS. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If, taking into 
consideration the fact that, on the l5th 
July, 1881, when the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill was under discussion, this 
House rejected without a Division an 
Amendment moved by the Member for 
West Surrey, ‘‘To appoint valuers of 
knowledge and experience in the value 
of land,” the Government will cancel 
the appointments of seventeen official 
valuers at expiration of first three 
months; whether, in the course of the 
Debate, he is reported to have said— 

“These words, if added to the Bill, would 
lead to the conclusion that it is intended to 
employ a staff of official valuers who are to be 
valuers and nothing else. I believe that it is 


extremely doubtful whether official valuers | 
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chosen by any one in connexion with the 
Government would or ought to attract con- 
fidence, and I should consider it a most doubtful 
experiment ;” 


and, whether he has had any reason to 
change the conclusion at which he then 
apparently arrived ? 

Mr. HEALY: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answersthe Question, I should 
like to ask him, Whether he is aware 
that the hon. Member who asks this 
Question brought forward a Bill last 
Session to provide for the very thing 
which he now objects to; whether, in 
the Land Law (Ireland) Amendment 
Bill, which was prepared and brought in 
by Mr. Findlater and Mr. Dickson, it 
was provided that, in all cases of applica- 
tion under the Act, two valuers should 
be appointed who should return to the 
Court a report which should be entered 
on the record ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think that 
it is unnecessary to reply tothe hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford as concerns the matter to 
which the hon. Gentleman has referred. 
Indeed, it appears to me to be a matter 
of public record, of which he is already 
in possession of evidence so much supe- 
rior in kind to anything I can state from 
my fallible recollection that I should 
rather decline to enter on the subject. 
In reference to the Question of my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. T. A. Dickson), 
I have to say that the quotation that he 
has made from the report of my speech, 
is, I have no doubt, substantially correct. 
It was a very importart question which 
arose during the discussion of the Land 
Bill; and I certainly then preferred in- 
vestigation by the Commissioners, who 
were the responsible Judges, to investi- 
gation by valuators, which I thought 
might have had a different effect. But 
this is to be borne in mind, that what- 
ever may be said of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners—and we on this 
Bench have been very well satisfied with 
them—whatever may be said of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners, there is 
this undoubtedly to be said of them, that 
their strength was not equal to the work 
they had to do, and this was shown—first 
of all, in the difficulty lately they had in 
overtaking the enormous mass of appli- 
cations sent in during the early period of 
the Act; and, secondly, in the rather 
considerable number of appeals. My 
noble Friend (Lord Spencer), when he 
went to Ireland, and my right hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Trevelyan), when he joined 
him in the Administration of Ireland, 
were very desirous, indeed, to find a 
remedy for the state of things, and to 
accelerate the business of the Court. It 
was with a view to that acceleration that 
they thought it wise to try the expe- 
riment of valuators for three months. It 
was done with a single-minded view to 
that result, and no other whatever, for 
we had every reason to believe that the 
judgments of the Courts had been tho- 
roughly judicial in their character, 
according to our persuasion, and I am 
only speaking now of our persuasion. 
When, under these circumstances, the 
Irish Government applied to the Treasury 
for the experimental appointment of 
valuators, and when they gave it as 
their opinion that the business, without 
being injured in its quality, would be 
very considerably accelerated in its rate, 
which was an object of great public im- 
portance, it was determined that a cer- 
tain number of valuators should be 
appointed for a term of three months. 
Of that three months a few weeks—I 
believe not more than four or five—have 
elapsed, and it is evident that every 
additional week improves our means of 
judgment. I should be glad, having ex- 
plained the motives of our proceedings, 
not to enter further into the subject at 
present; but probably my hon. Friend 
will take counsel with my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in order to form his own judgment upon 
the propriety of putting any further 
Questions. 

Mr. GIBSON: With reference to the 
answer which has been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I would like to 
ask him whether the appointment of 
these valuers was the act of the Execu- 
tive Government, or the act of the inde- 
pendent Court of the Land Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was con- 
nected with the Executive Government 
through the medium of the Treasury, 
and without the agreement of the Trea- 
sury no proceeding of the kind could 
take place. I am obliged to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman for putting 


the Question to me, because it reminds | g 


me to mention what I had omitted to 
mention before—namely, that a strong 
recommendation in favour of these ap- 
pointments proceeded from the Land 
Commission, 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON: I may be 
allowed to say, Sir, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), that 
my name was on the back of the Bill to 
which he referred. The object of the 
Bill was to provide that where a tenant 
and a landlord agreed upon a valuation 
in order to facilitate the working of the 
Act, a valuator should be appointed. 


EGYPT—MURDER OF PROFESSOR 
PALMER, CAPTAIN GILL, LIEUTENANT 
CHARRINGTON, AND OTHERS. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any further information had been re- 
ceived touching the deaths of Professor 
Palmer and his Colleagues; whether 
Mr. Blunt had not offered his services 
to make inquiries in the matter; and, 
whether the Government had not de- 
clined to accept them? He also wished 
to ask, whether Professor Palmer’s mis- 
sion was purely to purchase camels, or 
with a diplomatic object ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply, said, he was sorry to state that 
no further information had reached the 
Admiralty, or, he believed, the Foreign 
Office, with respect to Professor Palmer. 
As to Mr. Blunt, it was not the case, as 
the hon. Member had suggested, that 
the Government had received an offer 
from him of his services in the matter. 
With respect to the third part of the 
hon. Member’s Question, as to the object 
of Professor Palmer’s mission, he thought 
it would be better that Notice should 
be given by the hon. Member of the 
Question, in order that he might be 
certain of the precise facts. 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—SIR GARNET 
WOLSELEY AND SIR BEAUCHAMP 
SEYMOUR—VOTES OF MONEY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether he intends 
to bring forward the Vote, during the 
present Session, of money to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Seymour ; 
and, if so, whether full Notice of the day 
on which the Vote is to be taken will be 
iven? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will take care, 
Sir, that if any proposal of that kind is 
made before the close of the Session, of 
which I cannot speak positively at pre- 
sent, we shall give full Notice, 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—CASUAL CHAIRMEN. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, When the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would be able to put 
down on the Paper the proposed Regula- 
tions relating to the Appointment of 
casual Chairman ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we have 
no intention at present to make any 
proposal on that subject. On the con- 
trary, it would be a contravention of the 
distinct understanding which we have 
entered into with the House. That 
matter will, I think, properly and, I 
would almost say, of necessity, as far as 
we are concerned, after what we have 
stated, have to stand over till a future 
period. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
MONTHLY RETURN OF APPLICA. 
TIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can say how soon the 
Return of applications under the Land 
Act, down to the end of the month, will 
be in the hands of Members? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Return 
up to the end of September will be laid 
before the House almost immediately. 
As regards the Return up to the end of 
this month, I do not think it would be 
ready before the 5th or 6th of November ; 
but I will see that it is laid on the Table 
as soon as possible, and with that view 
I shall communicate with the Irish 
Office. 


NOTICE. 
——0e— 
PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 

CEDURE. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON gave 
Notice that, on the resumption of the 
discussion on the Rules of Procedure, 
he would move to amend the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey), so that, when amended, it 
should read as follows :— 


“When it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, or to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, during any Debate, 
that the subject has been adequately discussed, 
and that the discussion is being prolonged for 
the purpose of obstruction, he may so inform 
the House or Committee,” 
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MOTION. 


—o Oo — 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.) 


NOMINATION OF SELEOT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Select Committee do consist of the 
following Members :—Mr. Guapstong, Sir Star- 
ForD Nortucorz, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Wurr- 
BREAD, Sir Jonn Mowsray, Mr. Rarxes, Mr. 
Attorney Generat, Sir Harpince Grrrarp, 
Mr. Priunxet, Mr. Parnett, Sir Coarzes Fors. 
ter, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Justin M‘Carruy, Mr. 
Ditiwyn, and Mr. Hearty :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I trust 
I may not be considered captious if I 
take exception to the list of names just 
read ; but on looking over the names I 
find there are five 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is too late. I have put to the House 
each name as it was proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and no ob- 
jection has been taken to any single 
name. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: May I 
not move to add two names ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
could not add any name without giving 
Notice. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Cannot the 
hon. Member object to the last name ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I called every name, 
and no objection was taken. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
your pardon, Sir ; I was on my legs the 
moment you read the name of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
objects to the name ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I only 
wish to suggest to the Prime Minister 
that it would be a graceful act on his 
part, as it seems to me, if he were to 
recognize the existence of certain con- 
stituencies North of the Tweed and their 
Representatives in this House. In doing 
so, Sir, I do not underrate or-ignore in 
any degree the position of the Prime 
Minister himself as a Scottish Represen- 
tative, nor do I forget his nationality ; 
but we are accustomed to regard him in 
North Britain more in the light of the 
Leader of this House, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, than as the Repre- 
sentative of any particular district. In 
fact, we regard him somewhat as an 
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exotic in Scotland—or, if I may apply 
to him a somewhat musty quotation, we 
look upon him as 


A creature all too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Therefore, it is in no sense of captious 
criticism that I venture to move an 
Amendment to this Resolution; and I 
beg to move that the last name, that of 
Mr. Healy, be omitted, and the words 
‘‘ Admiral Sir John Hay ”’ inserted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be open to 
the hon. Member to move the omission 
of the name of the hon. Member pro- 
posed; but he could not propose any 
other name without giving Notice. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
to move the omission of the last name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Healy be omitted.”—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Before the 
Motion is put I venture to address a 
question of some importance to the 
Prime Minister—namely, whether he 
will undertake, before the Prorogation 
takes place, that we shall have an op- 
portunity of discussing the Report of 
this Committee ? The other night, when 
the Committee was moved for by the 
Prime Minister, he pointed out the ob- 
vious impropriety of a general discus- 
sion upon the facts of this unhappy in- 
cident. The House recognized the pro- 
priety of that suggestion and abstained 
from discussion ; but the discussion was 
only postponed, not abandoned. I take 
it that this Committee will have to 
report to the House whether the cir- 
cumstances under which the alleged 
contempt was committed justified the 
imprisonment of a Member of this 
House. I apprehend that the Report 
will necessarily provoke considerable 
discussion and differences of opinion. 
I think the question of the imprisonment 
of a Member of Parliament is quite as 
grave a matter as the Procedure of Par- 
liament itself. Whatever our opinions 
may be, I carefully abstain from ex- 
pressing any, although I feel very 
strongly upon it; but I venture to ask 
the Prime Minister whether the House 
will have an opportunity of discussing 
the Report, which, I venture to think, 
will be one of the most important ever 
presented with reference to the impri- 
sonment of a Member of Parliament ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I venture to 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman that the 
question he has put had better stand 
over until probably the very early 
period at which this Report will be pre- 
sented. He will understand the diffi- 
culty in which we are placed for the 
moment. I make the same admission 
to him which I made to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) the other night, that there are cer- 
tain questions which it may be the de- 
sire of the House to discuss before the 
Prorogation, and I likewise agree with 
him in the observation that the arrest of 
a Member of this House, if there be any 
matter in it which seems to call for at- 
tention, constitutes one of the subjects 
which must be considered; but the time 
is not yet come when any more positive 
answer can be given, and I hope my 
hon. Friend will allow the matter to 
stand over until the time does come 
when the Report is presented, which 
must come ina few days. I need not 
say that the Government having agreed 
to the list of names as they stand, of 
course, we shall vote upon the affirma- 
tive on the Motion which is now made 
of striking out the last name. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
venture to suggest to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) amore satisfactory 
way of dealing with the matter—namely, 
that he should give Notice that he will 
move on Monday that the Committee 
should consist of an additional number 
of names, and that two additional names, 
the choice of Representatives of Scot- 
land, should be added to the list. I 
think that will be a preferable course 
to the one proposed, to strike out the 
name of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy). 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: In refer- 
ence to the important point to which 
attention has been drawn by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), it occurs to me that unless the 
wording of the Resolution appointing 
the Select Committee be amended, we 
have no guarantee whatever that the 
Select Committee would make its Report 
before the close of the present Session. 
I do not know that it is in the power of 
the Government to exercise any pressure 
on the Select Committee. It will be a 
matter for the Select Committee itself to 
report or not before the close of the Ses- 
sion. Of course, looking at the names 








which it is proposed should constitute 
this Committee, there are undoubtedly 
names on the Committee over whom the 
Government might naturally be expected 
to exercise influence; but they are not 
obliged to do that. If we are to have a 
discussion upon this very important sub- 
ject, we ought to insert some words in 
the Resolution appointing the Commit- 
tee requesting them to report before the 
close of the Session. I am not aware 
that that is usual ; but really that must 
be done if we are to be assured of a dis- 
cussion upon this important subject. In 
reference to the Amendment which has 
been proposed, I would ask the hon. 
Baronet who moved it whether it is 
worth while to press the Amendment to 
a division? I am not aware that the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir John 
Hay), who sits near me, has any parti- 
cular desire to inquire into this question 
of Privilege. I am not aware that he 
considers that the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) is a bit less qualified 
to pursue this investigation than him- 
self; and, looking at the matter from 
that standpoint, and feeling that it is the 
general desire of the House that this 
Committee should be appointed without 
delay, and that we should have the re- 
sult of its investigations as soon as pos- 
sible, in order to afford us an oppor- 
tunity of considering them, I hope the 
Amendment as to the list of names will 
not be pressed. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
to withdraw my Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
to give Notice that on Monday I shall 
move that the name of Sir John Hay 


and a Scotch Liberal Member be added 
to the Select Committee. 





PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding 
to the Orders of the Day, I think it may 
be for the convenience of the House 
that I should state that the Amendment 
of the hon. Membher for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), which stands third on 
the Notice Paper, will be out of Order, 
and cannot be put. It will be ob- 
served that the Ist Resolution relates to 
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the closing of debate, while the Amend- 
ment concerns the discipline of indivi- 
dual Members—a matter which forms 
the subject of the 5th Resolution. It is 
true that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member comprises some provisions dif- 
fering from the terms of that Resolution ; 
but they could be more properly and 
conveniently discussed as Amendments 
to that Resolution, to which they are 
germane. To the Ist Resolution they 
are not relevant, and cannot be enter- 
tained at this stage of the proceedings. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not in- 
tend for a moment to resist the ruling of 
the Speaker; but as this decision would 
place many of those who sat on this 
side of the House in a position of sudden 
and unexpected difficulty, he ventured, 
with great respect, by the permission of 
the Chair, and, he hoped, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, in a very few 
words, to state some of the consequences 
which must ensue from this ruling— 
[Cries of “Order!” }—and which, he 
gathered from the Speaker’s observa- 
tions, had not, perhaps, yet attracted 
his attention. He should not presume 
against the Speaker’s wish in making 
any observations ; but he concluded from 
his silence that he had permission. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will be more in Order in raising any 
question of this kind on the Order of 
the Day being called, and when the 
question comes on. The hon. Member 
now proposes, as I understand him, to 
question the ruling of the Chair. Of 
course, that would involve a matter of 
argument and debate ; and it is plain, I 
think, to the hon. Member that at the 
present time it would be inconvenient, if 
not irregular. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would defer 
his observations. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther there were any other Amendments 
which it was the intention of the 
Speaker to rule out of Order? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am persuaded the 
House would consider it a most incon- 
venient course if the Chair were to go 
through the whole of the 42 Amend- 
ments to the Ist Resolution seriatim, 
and state to the House whether each 
one of them was regular or irregular ; 
and I must observe to the House that 
hon. Members, if I did so, might form 
very incorrect conclusions, because 
Amendments which might be in Order 
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at this Sitting might be out of Order at 
a subsequent Sitting, in consequence of 
the course the House had taken in the 
interval. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—70on — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE.—RESOLUTIONS. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [NINTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Main 
Question, as amended, 

‘That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any De- 
bate, to be the evident sense of the House, or 
of the Committee, that the Question be now put, 
he may so inform the House or the Committee ; 
and, if a Motion be made ‘ That the Question 
be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, 
shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the 
same be decided in the affirmative, the Ques- 
tion under discussion shall be put forthwith: 
Provided that the Question shall not be decided 
in the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless 
it shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one hun- 
dred Members.’’ 

And which Amendment was, 

. To insert, after the word ‘‘ House,” the words 
“not being the Committee of Supply.”—(r. 
Sclater-Booth.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words ‘not being the Committee of Sup- 
ply’ be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he desired to 
call the attention of the Speaker to some 
consequences of his ruling which ap- 
peared to have escaped his attention. 
The Amendment he had placed on the 
Paper was by no means the same as 
Rule 5. That gave the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees the power of 
silencing Members ; but his Amendment 
placed the power in the hands of the 
House. Inthe second place, the Amend- 
ment was proposed not as an addition 
to the 1st Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman, as was Rule 5, but it was 
proposed as an alternative, or, as a sub- 
stitute for it. It was quite true that 
the 1st Resolution dealt with the ques- 
tion of cléture; but there was a differ- 
ence between the cléture proposed by 
the Government and the cléture pro- 
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ed by his Amendment. Many Mem- 
ers, while they did not yield to the Go- 
vernment in their desire to restore effi- 
ciency to the House, had said that the 
Ist Resolution, while it would prejudice 
seriously the liberties of the House, 
would not be effective in checking Ob- 
struction, and it was only by some 
system of individual cléture that that 
object would be accomplished. If the 
ruling of the Speaker were to prevail, 
the unfortunate result would be that 
they would be precluded from taking 
the sense of the House on the question 
of individual ¢/étwre as a substitute for 
or eléture. At the beginning of the 
ession, when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion called attention to Amendments on 
the Paper and asked whether they would 
be shut out by the form of putting the 
Question, the Speaker said the Question 
was put in a particular form for the 
purpose of not shutting out other Amend- 
ments. He trusted the Speaker’s ruling 
in this case would be modified by a con- 
sideration of the facts. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the question he rose to discuss was one 
of very serious importance to both sides 
of the House. That was the question of 
Committee of Supply. It was the pecu- 
liar Business of the House to go care- 
fully into the Committee of Supply and 
see that the Votes were proper and 
right; and if he understood the argu- 
ment of the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) on the previous night, which 
was replied to by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), the 
noble Marquess admitted that he had 
never known the Opposition pure and 
simple, as distinguished from the Third 
or any other Party, wilfully and know- 
ingly obstruct Committee of Supply, and 
that he should think it was only a very 
small section of the House that had at 
any time obstructed Committee of Sup- 
ply. This Obstruction to the Committee 
of Supply commenced about the year 
1877. If he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
recollected right, the present Prime Mi- 
nister having given up his position as 
Leader of the Opposition, was never at 
that time in the House. He was never 
there to raise his voice in support of the 
then Leader of the House, with a view 
to prevent the very same kind of Ob- 
struction which he was now -endeavour- 
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ing to put down. If abuse could have 
been put down with a little firmer hand 
at the commencement by the then Leader 
of the House, and if the then Govern- 
ment had had the assistance of those 
now sitting on the Front Bench, which 
they never had, things would never have 
arrived at their present position. The 
fact was that some of the most flagrant 
cases of Obstruction were aided and 
abetted by three right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench. He ventured to say that when the 
Prime Minister aimed at putting an end 
to freedom of speech in Committee of 
Supply, he was doing the most mis- 
chievous thing which a Prime Minister 
had ever done in the House of Com- 
mons. Could the Government show 
that the Conservative Opposition had 
ever wilfully prevented the progress of 
debate with regard to any Bill or Vote 
of Supply? [‘Oh, oh!” from the 
Ministerial Benches.| He should be glad 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite would follow 
him, and name the occasion on which 
the Conservative Opposition had wil- 
fully obstructed the Business before the 
House. But there was something far 
more serious ; the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had 
pointed out, in the pleasantest manner, 
what he intended to do with Committee 
of Supply. One of the main things he 
proposed to do was to take away Tues- 
days from private Members and devote 
it to Committee of Supply. [‘* Oh, oh!”’] 
He saw the Prime Minister shake his 
head; at all events, the right hon. 
Gentleman said he meant to take Morn- 
ing Sittings on Tuesday much earlier 
than heretofore—perhaps in February, 
‘if the House would allow it, but certainly 
in March. Thus, if Members allowed 
it, they would have early Morning Sit- 
tings for Supply, and the cléture as well. 
What chance, he should like to know, 
would a private Member have of bring- 
ing forward a subject or a grievance on 
Tuesday evening after a Morning Sitting 
which had, perhaps, succeeded a late 
and exhaustive Sitting on the Monday 
night? After a late Sitting on Mon- 
day and a Day Sitting on Tuesday, the 
House would be counted out at 9 o’clock. 
That deserved the serious consideration 
of the House. The Prime Minister had 
pointed out a way in which Committee 
of Supply might be indefinitely ob- 
structed by moving successive reductions 
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of different amounts in the Votes, and 
there was nothing to prevent that being 
done; but he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
did not think that even the Irish Mem- 
bers below the Gangway would attempt 
to put those tactics in operation, if they 
were not provoked to do so by the appli- 
cation of the cléture. He had attended 
Supply as much as most, Members, and 
he unhesitatingly affirmed that the last 
portion of the Ist Rule would defeat the 
object of the Prime Minister. If ever 
there was a time when this subject 
should be carefully considered and Cis- 
cussed it was the present. There was, 
indeed, a way out of the difficulty ; and 
it was strange that the Prime Minister, 
knowing the feelings of his own sup- 
porters on the subject, would not afford 
the House some indication whether he 
intended to give way in the slightest 
degree on the Ist Resolution. He hoped 
everyone had read the leading article in 
the leading journal of that morning. 
[ Laughter on the Ministerial side.| It was 
all very well for hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to langh; but the leading journal 
placed the matter exactly as it stood. 
He was himself, he confessed, against 
the cléture in any form; butit was cer- 
tainly a very different thing whether it 
was applied by a large majority of both 
sides of the House, or, as now proposed 
by the Government, by a majority of 1. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had refused to 
discuss this question, and had left the 
Government to flounder, as they did 
yesterday and the day before, stating 
different things at different times, and 
meaning different things at different 
times; but their supporters were quite 
willing to swallow anything the Govern- 
ment chose to offer them, absolutely for- 
getting that this was a question which 
ought not in any sense to be a Party 
question, but that it was one which in- 
volved the well-being of the nation as 
well as of that House, and that if they did 
not give careful consideration to every one 
of the questions raised by these Resolu- 
tions, they were gravely neglecting their 
duty to their constituents. They had 
received warning from that discussion of 
what would happen, or might happen, 
if the cléture was in force. If a Prime 
Minister who had determined to pass a 
particular measure could command the 
silence of his followers, as the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite seemed at present 
ableto do, then there would be a one-sided 











debate. The Opposition would lay their 
views before the House without any re- 
joinder from the independent Members, 
whose duty it was to consider these mo- 
mentous questions ; and the result would 
be that it would be said that the ‘‘ evi- 
dent sense of that House ” was in favour 
of terminating the debate, and the clé- 
ture would at.once be applied. The 
House was now about to lay down that 
which would for years, and, perhaps, for 
generations, be the rule for their guid- 
ance, and that because some things had 
been done which would not have been 
tolerated in former days. They were 
going to sacrifice more than they could 
possibly gain. They were going to sacri- 
fice that freedom of speech and that 
freedom of debate which the Speaker 
demanded in their names at the com- 
mencement of every Parliament, and 
which was asserted to be the right of 
every Englishman. It was particularly 
important that they should enjoy this 
freedom of speech during the proceed- 
ings in Committee of Supply; and it 
was his clear and decided opinion that if 
they did not exempt the proceedings in 
Committee of Supply from the operation 
of the cléture, they would be found to 
have done a most mischievous piece of 
work, unless the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government would 
give way in reference to the majority by 
which the eléture was to be imposed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, as the 
hon. and gallant Member had made a 
personal charge against him, he wished 
at once, with the indulgence of the 
House, to meet it, though he would not 
now rectify what he had said on the 
subject of Committees, but would re- 
serve to a future occasion his remarks 
on that subject. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had asserted that he never 
attended the House during the late Par- 
liament to give any support to the pro- 
posals of the Government about Ob- 
struction. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ex- 
plained that he did not say that. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] What he said was, that the 
right hon, Gentleman had given up his 
position as Leader of the Opposition, 
and that he had neglected to come down 
and support the then Leader of the 
House, and to discharge in his high 
position any of those onerous duties 
which he would have had to discharge 
as Leader of the Opposition, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if that 
were the charge, he would remind the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman that he did 
support distinctly the proposal of the 
late Government with regard to Obstruc- 
tion. But the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man charged him with being a negligent 
attendant in the House during the last 
Parliament. Upon that he would only 
say one sentence, and that was that, 
when the hon. and gallant Member had 
sat for 45 years in that House, perhaps 
he would consider that he had a right 
to give himself a little relaxation. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was sorry that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should think that the Go- 
vernment would not endeavour to meet 
his argument. He claimed to repudiate 
what the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had said—namely, that the present oc- 
cupants of the Treasury Bench did not, 
when they sat on the other side of the 
House, assist the Government in resist- 
ing Obstruction. He himself sat up 
night after night doing all he could to 
assist them in resisting Obstruction when 
it first developed itself in the celebrated 
fight on the South African Bill, and also 
on the Army Discipline Bill. He then 
did his best to assist the Government in 
getting through the Business which he 
deemed essential to the welfare of the 
country. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was extremely dissatisfied because 
hon. Members did not talk enough on 
the Ministerial side of the House. Let 
him consider arithmetically how the mat- 
ter stood. Upon that side of the House 
he believed there were 10 speeches 
made on one Amendment on a singlo 
line. If that did not satisfy the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, how many did 
he wish for? If he was not satisfied 
with 10 speeches on that side and 20 
on the other, what was his opinion of 
the number of speeches that would be 
necessary for each Amendment? Then 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
‘«Your argument is a bad one.” If that 
were the case, so much the better for the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, who had 
twice as many arguments, which were 
twice as good as those of his opponents. 
Then there was the accusation that the 
independent Members on that side of 
the House had spoken, not in favour of 
the propositions of the Government, but 
against them. Again, he said, so much 
the better for the hon. and gallant Gen- 
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tleman. Then the hon. and gallant 
Member charged against them the 
worst thing of all—namely, the silence 
of the Irish Members. How in the 
world could the Government be re- 
sponsible for that? [Lord RanpotpH 
Cuurcuitt: The Kilmainham at 
It seemed to him (Sir William Harcourt 
that it was a very one-sided Treaty, for 
he found that in the remarkable division 
of last night the greater part of the 
supporters of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock were those very Irish 
Members. Therefore, the argument 
seemed to be that the Irish Members 
were to be silent in favour of the Go- 
vernment, and were to vote with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. That was not an 
arrangement of which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. O’Shea) would have been proud. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) expected, 
though he had to speak delicately on a 
matter of which he knew nothing, that 
perhaps the Irish Members might be 
sitting in amused silence, astonishment, 
and admiration at finding that in the 
Conservative Party they had got their 
superiors in debate ; and, perhaps, they 
wished the country to see that they could 
be excelled by others who understood 
the arts of debate better than themselves. 
He thought that that was a very obvious 
policy, and it might turn out to be a very 
wise one. He would now say a few 
words on the Amendment. If the c/éture 
were good at all, it was, above all things, 
necessary in Committee of Supply. To 
prevent by Obstruction the passing of 
measures of legislation might, no doubt, 
cause injury tothe nation. But Supply 
stood on a different ground. It was 
not only important; it was essential 
and vital. If Supply were stopped, 
the whole machinery for carrying on 
the Business of the State would be 
destroyed. Supply was the life-blood 
of the State. The Amendment took no 
notice of proportionate majorities. Ob- 
struction in Committee of Supply would 
be absolutely unlimited and unrestrained 
on the part of a minority, however small. 
If they obstructed the Votes for the Army 
and Navy, what would become of the 
strength of the country? And if they 
stopped the Votes for the Civil Service, 
what would become of the police in 
England and Ireland, and all the ma- 
chinery for the safety of the country? 
Supply must very often be passed by a 
particular day; but supposing there were 
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a small minority who were determined 
to obstruct the Vote of men forthe Army, 
how long could they go on? Why, as 
long as they liked, and their Obstruction 
could only be put an end to by a coup 
@ état. In the case of a great emergency, 
on which a Vote of Credit was required, 
in the present state of things an ex- 
tremely small minority might indefinitely 
postpone the Vote, and bring the coun- 
try into imminent peril. There was an 
extraordinary inconsistency in the pro- 
posal that in the Whole House a debate 
should be summarily closed and a deci- 
sion arrived at for the carrying out of 
which a Vote of Supply should be abso- 
lutely necessary, while in Committee of 
Supply a small minority might prevail 
over the voice of a majority and prevent 
the execution of the policy which had 
previously been determined upon by the 
application of the ecléture. It was in 
Committee of Supply, above all, that 
Obstruction was to be feared. Wilful 
and malignant Obstruction was far more 
injurious there than in any other part of 
the Business of the House. A Bill might 
be lost owing to Obstruction, but it might 
be brought in again. But the loss of 
Supply could not be repaired. It was 
monstrous that the purse-strings, which 
were held by the House of Commons, 
should, as they would be if that Amend- 
ment were carried, be placed under the 
control of a minority which chose to 
abuse its power. [Sir Srarrorp Nortu- 
coTeE: Getting the money in is the first 
thing.] But the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had had experience of the enor- 
mous importance of the question of giv- 
ing the money out. The Parliamentary 
phrase for keeping in the money was 
‘Stopping the Supplies;’’ aud it had 
always been considered a very strong 
thing, even for a majority, to stop the 
Supplies. What would be the case if 
such a power was given to—say, 20 
Members? The argument might be 
stated in another way. A minority might 
desire to stop a Government Bill. Ob- 
struction during the debates in the House 
would be put down by the eléture. But 
the same object would be attained by 
indefinitely prolonging the debates in 
Committee of Supply, so that the Go- 
vernment should have no time left for 
its Bills. The Amendment was like lock- 
ing the back door and leaving the front 
door wide open. It was perfectly im- 
possible to make an improvement in the 
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transaction of the Business of the House 
unless an effectual restraint upon Ob- 
struction were applied in Committee of 
Supply; and all the objects of Obstruc- 
tion could be accomplished in Supply in 
a manner far more injurious to the public 
interest than in the House itself. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
never heard anargument more boldly and 
skilfully stated for depriving the House 
of Commons of the power and the duty 
to carefully consider the proposals of the 
Government with regard to that ques- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had spoken of keeping the money 
in. It was not the duty, nor was it in 
the power, of the Opposition or any 
minority to propose the expenditure of 
public money. But it was precisely the 
duty of Parliament, and of the Opposi- 
tion in particular, to criticize with the 
greatest possible care the Government 
proposals for the expenditure of public 
money. The question was whether there 
was any present necessity, from what 
had passed during the last two or three 
years, for a change in the nature of a 
grave limitation of the liberty and 
power of the House of Commons to dis- 
cuss Supply. What had occurred last 
year? The Secretary of State for War 
came down at 1 a.m., and asked for a 
Vote which he said was of the highest 
importance to the Public Service. The 
Vote was given. The present Irish Se- 
cretary had asked for Votes in a pre- 
cisely similar way, and had got them; 
and on no occasion did he remember, 
after a considerable experience, that a 
Vote had ever been refused or delayed 
if it was shown that that Vote was 
necessary for the Public Service. No 
doubt, there had been delay and Obstruc- 
tion ; but he had come deliberately to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, it was 
a saving of time to bear patiently with 
occasional Obstruction, when that Ob- 
struction did not bring itself within the 
Rules which many of the Opposition 
were prepared to enact as against those 
who made use of the Forms of the 
House with a view to obstruct Business 
of all kinds, and to bring the House 
itself into contempt— men who were 
rebels against the system of govern- 
ment under which we lived. Such were 
the men who were to be dealt with 
under the Rules. But it would be most 
inexpedient, and would tend to the 
waste rather than the saving of time, to 
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repress men having strong opinions 
with regard to a particular policy of 
the Government, but who had no such 
motives, merely on the ground that they 
were guilty of repetition and prolixity, 
and because their arguments became, 
perhaps, intolerable, and the loss of 
time a serious injury to Gentlemen who 
sat on the Government Benches. What 
had been the experience of the last 
seven or eight years? There had been 
Obstruction. But Obstruction, like a 
fire, burnt itself out. But the real 
Obstruction had been in Public Busi- 
ness, which had prevented Supply from 
being put on the Paper early in the 
Session. It was certainly the case that 
less time had been occupied in the con- 
sideration of Supply during the last two 
Sessions than at any former period 
within his experience of 14 years of 
that House. Was this, then, the time 
to take away opportunities from Mem- 
bers of considering Votes in Supply ? 
He could not imagine anything more 
likely to increase delay than the opera- 
tion of that Rule. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken the illus- 
tration of a Vote of Credit, upon which 
might depend peace or war. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT ex- 
plained that what he said was that after 
the question of peace or war had been 
decided in the House, there might be 
Obstruction by a small minority. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that, no 
doubt, such a thing might occur; but he 
should like to know whether anything 
of the kind had ever occurred? He 
thought they ought to legislate from the 
experience of what had happened, and 
from what they believed to be necessary 
to meet the circumstances of the case at 
the present time. He believed that the 
proposal before them was totally un- 
necessary. Instead of discouraging dis- 
cussion in Supply, it was the duty of 
the Government to encourage it. He 
believed that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would far better discharge his duty 
if there were more discussion than there 
had been. In his opinion, the result of 
checking these discussions would lead to 
a larger waste of public time than was 
at present the case. If a discussion was 
closed on one Vote it would provoke re- 
taliation on others, for it was not in 
human nature that men should have 
their mouths closed without finding some 
other opportunity to bring forward their 


[Minth Might.] 














grievances. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India referred, during 
the previous Evening Sitting; to a’ case 
where his hon. Friend the Meniber for 
West Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) had occupied the Chair until 7 
o’clock in the morning, when the House 
was counted out. Perhaps, if an ap- 
peal had been made to the good sense 
of the House, a better result might have 
been produced. But what would the 
cléture have done in that case? Was it 
to be supposed that at any time there 
were 100 Members present? The occa- 
sions on which that number of Members 
was present in Committee of Supply 
were exceedingly rare; and, therefore, 
this Rule could only be put into opera- 
tion by sending out for Members, who 
would have to come in and vote on a 
question the discussion of which they 
had not heard. Any procedure of that 
sort would be a scandal. He still felt 
that the old ways were better than the 
proposed new ones, and that personal 
influence and authority and appeals to 
the good sense and responsibility of 
Members would tend much more to 
facilitate the discharge of Public Busi- 
ness than an attempt to enforce a law 
which, because it was alaw, would have 
excluded from its operation everything 
which did not come strictly within it. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman concluded his remarks 
by referring to the good sense and good 
feeling of the House in these cases. 
But surely the right hon. Gentleman 
must remember the frequent occasions 
on which appeals after appeals had been 
made by both Front Benches and many 
independent Members, without any effect 
whatever having been produced. There 
was one fallacy which seemed to underlie 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and of the Conservative Party— 
namely, that the intended or actual ope- 
ration of the proposed Rule was to stifle 
and prevent discussion. That, he need 
hardly say, was not the case. The evil 
they had to deal with was this. It was 
not that there was not ample discussion, 
but there was exaggerated discussion on 
minor points, so that really important 
matters were neglected. Frequently in 
Supply a lengthened debate took place 
on the Ist or 2nd Vote, and the remain- 
ing Votes were passed without discus- 
sion. He was disposed to think that 
Secretaries of State for War and other 
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Ministers were not thoroughly displeased 
with that proceeding ; but it was obvious 
that in ‘such cases many Votes were 
passed over that ought to be discussed. 
He believed that the effect of the Rule 
would be that there would be a more 
equal distribution of discussion over im- 
portant subjects, and that protracted and 
wearying discussion on minor points 
would be avoided. The Conservative 
Party could not think that the Liberal 
Party were likely to stifle discussion in 
voting public money. [Jrontcal cheers 
Srom the Opposttion.| Under the excite- 
ment of the moment, it was possible that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite might work 
themselves up to that belief; but it 
seemed to him absolutely incredible that 
the bulk of the Liberal Party would 
allow Votes to be taken without discus- 
sion. [An hon. Memser: Last Ses- 
sion.] If it was done last Session it was 
because the Government and the majo- 
rity were driven into such a corner by 
Obstruction that it was impossible for 
them to escape. The object of the Rule 
was clearly not to stifle discussion, but 
rather to encourage fair and proper dis- 
cussion of the different Votes. He be- 
lieved that if the closing power were 
not applied to Committee of Supply, 
the effect would be that the whole of the 
Obstruction would be concentrated upon 
those Committees. 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
the right hon. Gentleman asked whether 
they really could be of opinion that the 
Liberal Party would ever interfere so 
as to stifle discussion on the expenditure 
of public money. He hardly ventured 
to stand up and say what the Liberal 
Party were capable of, or what they were 
not capable of; but, so far as his.own 
experience went, he was inclined to say 
that the question must be answered with 
reference to the side of the House on 
which the Liberal Party were, for the 
time being, seated. It was certain that 
some distinguished Members of the 
Liberal Party—notably the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) .and the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
—when they sat upon the Opposition 
Benches, had criticized with much se- 
verity the Estimates of the Conservative 
Government ; and they ought, when they 
sat,as they now did, upon the Minis- 
terial Benches, to be criticizing the Esti- 
mates of a Liberal Government, though 


they failed to do so. He could quite 











understand that the Members of the 
Liberal Party drew a distinction, satis- 
factory enough perhaps to themselves, 
between the Estimates of the one Go- 
vernment and of the other. They would 
say, perhaps, that when a Conservative 
Government proposed pernicious mea- 
sures, their Estimates ought to be se- 
verely criticized ; but that when a Libe- 
ral Government was in power, everything 
was sound and right, and that there was 
no necessity for them to exercise the 
powers of criticism which they had so 
freely exercised when that Party was in 
Opposition. Indeed, the line taken up 
by the Liberal Members on this point 
reminded him of what was said of the 
Highlanders in an amusing sketch of 
the Highlands that had been recently 
published, that whenever any accident 
happened to others they called it a judg- 
ment, but that whenever it happened to 
themselves they called it a trial. Thus, 
whenever any expenditure was proposed 
by a Conservative Government it was 
characterized as monstrousextravagance, 
but when a much higher expenditure 
was proposed by a Liberal Government 
it was described as judicious and praise- 
worthy. Therefore, it was impossible, 
with regard to such matters, to place 
implicit reliance upon the instincts of the 
Liberal Party even as it existed now, and 
still less could they trust to that Party 
as it might be constituted in the future. 
The late Mr. Hume, whose name was 
still highly honoured in that House and 
would be regarded with respect by the 
Prime Minister, would have been unable 
to have continued his valuable efforts in 
favour of economy if the provisions of 
this Rule had been enforced against him 
by an impatient majority, and it must 
be recollected that the results of his 
efforts were felt not so much in that 
House as throughout the country. Under 
the provisions of this Rule, however, the 
country might be precluded by the ma- 
jority from hearing arguments which, if 
uttered, might have a most important 
effect upon the national mind. He must 
remind the House that these Rules would 
give the Ministry who possessed a ma- 
jority in that House an enormous advan- 
tage over their Predecessors in bringing 
forward their Estimates. Thus they 


would be able to go into Supply without 
being delayed by previous Motions, con- 
tinued Motions to report Progress would 
be prevented, and precautions would be 
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taken against Obstruction. Surely the 
Liberal Party ought to be content with 
achieving such advantages as those 
without seeking to prevent free discus- 
sion in Committee of Supply. He had 
certainly been surprised—although peo- 
ple were ceasing to be surprised at 
many things now—at the action of the 
Government in this matter; and until he 
had seen the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) actually walk into the 
other Lobby he should still trust that 
this Amendment would have his sup- 
port. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that the Liberal Party were 
perfectly aware that these Rules might 
be used against them whenever they 
were in the minority, and that they were 
not so short-sighted as to propose Rules 
as applicable to others which they were 
not prepared to abide by cheerfully 
when they were applied to themselves. 
Reference had been made to Mr. Hume, 
but Mr. Hume was a friend to economy 
in days when economy was less popular 
than now. He (Mr. Dodson) did not 
say that economy was exceedingly popu- 
lar in these days. Mr. Hume fought 
an up-hill battle in its favour, and 
fought it with firmness, courage, and 
pertinacity, no doubt; but neither he 
individually, nor yet the small body with 
whom he acted, had ever carried on the 
fight by means of that system of Ob- 
struction which the House had witnessed 
in recent years. There was a marked 
and sensible difference between bond fide 
resistance, however protracted, obstinate, 
and pertinacious it might be, to a mea- 
sure or a Vote, as long as it was carried 
on with a reasonable hope of amending 
the proposal, of convincing opponents, or 
even of making a sufficient protest inthe 
face of the House and of the country, and 
resistance which was carried on after all 
such hope was extinguished, merely for 
the purpose of delay, of annoyance, or of 
self-display. It was against Obstruction 
of the latter kind that these Rules were 
framed. The present Rule provided that 
after a subject had been adequately dis- 
cussed the House should not be pre- 
vented from coming to a decision in re- 
gard to it, and the necessity for arriving 
at a practical conclusion with regard to 
a subject was just as clear in the case of 
Committee of Supply as it was in that 
of any other Committee or Sitting of 


[Ninth Night.) 
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Government had provided the greatest, He confessed there was much in the 


possible opportunity for discussion in 
Committee of Supply, because they had 
proposed that the House should be able 
to go into Committee of Supply without 
being stopped by antecedent Motions. 
It had been said that the Rule would 
not be efficacious for its purpose. If so, 
it could not be so dangerous as hon. 
Gentlemen supposed; and as to the 
argument that accepting it would be 
laying down a Rule which would be 
binding, and making a precedent which 
could not be reversed, the real fact was 
that it was nothing more than a Reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Com- 
mons, and only binding within these 
four walls; it was not even an Act of 
Parliament the repeal of which would 
require the assent of the other Branch 
of the Legislature. If, therefore, it was 
found to be abused, to require amend- 
ment or repeal, nothing more was re- 
quired than another Resolution of the 
House. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted that the House would not be 
prepared to accept the Amendment, 
which would weaken the Rule by taking 
the check away in Committee of Sup- 
ply, where it was so legitimately neces- 
sary. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had heard with 
a good deal of astonishment the question 
of the Estimates argued simply as if it 
were a question of the ‘‘ins’”’ and 
‘‘outs” of Party, losing sight of the 
fact that it was the country which was 
interested in the due discussion of the 
Estimates that were laid before the 
House. Suggesting that it would be the 
turn of the Conservatives at some time to 
be in power Was a very inadequate and 
low way of looking at the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government and many speakers had 
said that the Rule was aimed at Ob- 
struction ; but he failed to find any in- 
ternal evidence in the Rule itself to 
support that assertion. Asa matter of 
fact, it would put an end to all discus- 
sion by a bare majority; and private 
Members must recollect that such a 
Rule would bear far more hardly upon 
them than upon official Members of the 
House. If the Prime Minister really 


aimed at putting down Obstruction, he | 
should consent to accept the Amend- | 


ment of his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), which would effectually 


Mr. Dodson 


speech of the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) with which he 
agreed, for he had seen very consider- 
able Obstruction in Committee of Sup- 
ply ; such, for instance, as, on one occa- 
sion in the last Parliament, of a night 
being devoted to the question whether a 
charwoman in a public office should 
have 2s. 6d. or 2s. 9d. a-day. Due dis- 
cussion of the general Estimates might 
be and had been interfered with by pro- 
longed debates on such trivialities. That 
was the opinion, he was sure, of every- 
one on the Conservative Benches. The 
only difference, therefore, between the 
two sides of the House was how such 
Obstruction should be put an end to. 
He regretted that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), which would have dealt with 





the difficulty as an alternative measure 
to the proposal then before the House, 


| had been ruled out of Order. If his hon. 


| Friend was not permitted to propose his 
| Amendment, he would be debarred alto- 
| gether; and, therefore, it was to be 
, hoped that the decision of the Speaker 
| would be reconsidered. While acknow- 
ledging the Obstruction, the Conserva- 
tive Party appealed to the Government 
to take care that in remedying one evil 
they did not create another and far 
greater evil—that of closing discussion 
by a mere majority. That Rule would 
be especially liable to abuse in a most 
important class of Business in which, as 
a rule, few Members took part—he re- 
ferred to the Business in Committee of 
Supply. If free discussion was to be 
precluded by the bare majority Rule, 
the confidence of the constituencies in 
the discharge of their duties by Mem- 
bers of Parliament would be greatly 
shaken. He was surprised that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite did not see the 
matter in that light, or understand how 
they would throw discredit on the finan- 
cial arrangements of the Government. 
Late in the day as it was, he would even 
now venture to appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider his decision 
and consent to abandon e/éture by a bare 
majority; and he would also appeal to 
hon. Members opposite to break the 
silence they had maintained and avow 
their disapprobation of it. 

Mr. BORLASE said, he was quite 
willing to accept the challenge of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite; and, although he were spoken. He begged the House to 
thought enough had been heard on the | mark the indirect insult to every inde- 
subject, he would ask leave to intervene | pendent Member of the House. No 
for two or three minutes before the | one, except a Member of the House and 
division, which he hoped would soon |a Representative of the people, could 
take place. Members who, like himself, | be Chairman of Committees. [Mr. War- 
sat behind the Ministry had been twitted ton: Hear, hear! ] Did the hon. and 
with their silence, and their silence had | learned Gentleman believe that there 
been misunderstood. He wouldtellhon. | could be imagined a Government so 
Members opposite the reason of their | base, or that there could breathe in the 
silence. They had been silent, because | House a man with heart so base as to 
the issues of this whole matter were so| be guilty of such portentous perfidy ? 








distinct and so plain, and because the 


necessity for the c/éture was so obvious | 
to all who had sat in the House only for | 


_ the last three years as he had. For 
example, what could be plainer than 


the issue just raised by the right hon. | 


Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) ? 
there was no necessity for the eléture in 
Committee of Supply. Did an argu- 
ment such as that really require a 


serious answer? Supposing there was | 
cléture in the other Departments of the | 
Business of Parliament, what would | 


become of Supply? Why, the flood- 


gates of Obstruction would be opened | 


upon Supply? The most important 
portion of all the Business of the House 
would be subject to the greatest amount 
of Obstruction. 
of the Business of Parliament in which 
there ought to be c/éture, it was in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and for two special 
reasons—first of all, because that was the 


occasion, above all others, when persistent | 


Obstruction could do the most serious 
damage to the nation at large; and, se- 
condly, because that was the very occa- 
sion when the Chairman would be most 
unlikely to feel bias of any sort or kind. 


It was becoming clearer, as these debates | 


proceeded, that the central point on 
which the discussions had been focussing 


themselves was this—the amount of) 


confidence and trust which they could 
place in the presiding authority of the 
House. 
that mistrust of the Speaker and the 
Chairman had been shown, and not 
upon the Liberal side of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Hampshire (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), in introducing this Amendment, 
argued that the initiation of the c/éture 
should not be allowed to the Chairman 
of Ways and Means; because, with the 
aid of the Government of the day, 
‘‘money might be extorted thereby.” 
He copied these words down as they 





He stated that | 


If there was any part, 


It was among the Opposition , 


; Hon. Members opposite had a far worse 
opinion of the individual honour of their 
fellow-Representatives in that House 
than he (Mr. Borlase) had. Outside 
those walls hon. Members of that House, 
in virtue of their position, were often 
called on to preside at public meetings. 
Was their fairness then called in ques- 
tion? The hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had alluded to the present Chairman of 
Committees in terms which must have 
been most painful to all who heard him. 
What would the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber’s conduct have been had he occupied 
the Chair? Would his temper have 
been equal to the occasion? He (Mr. 
Borlase) thought not, if the hon. and 
gallant Baronet’s recent speeches sup- 
plied any indication. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet said there was no Ob- 
struction on his side of the House. If 
that were so, there must be another split 
on the other side, and the hon. and 
gallant Baronet must have disowned 
‘the Fourth Party.” He (Mr. Borluse) 
never could forget that, during his first 
Session, it was ‘‘the Fourth Party,” 
under the Leadership of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), which was most en- 
gaged in the manipulation of the tactics 
of Obstruction, which had done so much 
to render this measure necessary. [‘‘ Oh, 
/oh!”] He believed the measure was 
necessary, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister would be 
able to pass it in its entirety. If there 
was one thing more than another he 
would say about these Rules—if there 
| was one objection he had to them—it 
_was that they were not strong enough. 


| He believed that that was the best 





/ measure that could at the present mo- 
_ ment be devised, although he only wished 
' he thought it would have any real effect 
in stopping Obstruction, which he can- 
| didly told the House he believed to be 
| an impossible task. 

| 


[Ninth Night. | 
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Mr. DILLWYYN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, referring to him, had stated that 
he should be much surprised to see him 
walk through the Lobby against the 
Amendment. The reasons why he 
should certainly do so were very simple. 
He having watched the course of Supply 
for many years, when both Parties were 
in power, was impressed with the neces- 
sity of adequately discussing the Esti- 
mates. As things were, the most trifling 
matters were often discussed at inordi- 
nate length in order to secure the post- 
ponement of more important questions ; 
and the result was that Votes of the 
utmost consequence were frequently 

assed without debate at the end of the 

ession. He believed that if the power 
was granted that was now asked for 
such waste of time for the purposes of 
Obstruction could be prevented, and a 
more full discussion of the whole of the 
Estimates could be secured. 

Mr. REDMOND said, some allusion 
had been made to the silence which had 
been observed by the Irish Members 
during this discussion. On that side of 
the House it was accounted for by the 
supposed existence of a mysterious Treaty 
between the Irish Party and the Govern- 
ment, and the explanation given of it 
from the other side was not much better. 
To his mind the silence of the Irish 
Members was to be accounted for by the 
fact that they looked with a mixed feel- 
ing of indifference and amusement upon 
the debates in which the House was now 
engaged. Their indifference proceeded 
from the confidence that though the New 
Rules were evidently aimed at the Irish 
Party, they would not succeed in sup- 
pressing its Parliamentary energy and 
influence. But the feeling of amusement 
was still stronger, because of the spec- 
tacle of the Liberal Party attacking free- 
dom of debate and the Conservative 
Party endeavouring to uphold it. He 
had endeavoured to recognize the fact 
that the Rules were aimed against the 
Irish Members. He believed that was 
not denied; but he did not think the 
Irish Members need have the least ap- 
prehension of the result. He believed, 


in spite of any Rules they might make, 
the Irish Members would always find it 
possible to discuss adequately all mat- 
ters in which they were interested, 
though to deal with Obstruction they 
did not need Rules at all. 


It had been 
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proved already that when Obstruction 
was carried on in the House, it could 
be dealt with without any Rules at all. 
He would endeavour to look at the mat- 
ter, not from an Irish, but from an im- 
partial point of view. If he looked at the 
matter from an Irish point of view, he 
could hardly be partial when he said 
that the Rules were aimed at his Col- 
leagues. There were two things which 
were aimed at in the original Resolution. 
Not only would it strike against Obstruc- 
tion, but it would strike against persis- 
tent and legitimate criticism. The late 
Mr. Hume was never guilty of Obstruc- 
tion; and yet his mouth would have 
been closed if such a Rule as the one 
under discussion were in force in his 
time. There was a difference between 
legitimate persistent criticism and Ob- 
struction. As soon as persistent and 
legitimate criticism passed into wilful 
Obstruction, then the Honse was able to 
deal with it by a power which had been 
exercised more than once by the Chair- 
man of Committees and the Speaker to 
summarily suppress any individual or 
bodies of individuals who were guilty of 
the offence. The paper of cléture which 
was now contended for in Supply could 
only be required in order to put an end 
to criticism which, though it was not 
obstructive, was inconvenient to the Mi- 
nister in charge of the Estimates. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said that if the Rules were 
unjust the Ministers now in Office would 
suffer when they got into Opposition. 
But he did not think that was the idea 
that hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side of the House had. They believed 
that with the assistance of the cidture 
Rules they would be able to pass the 
franchise measure, and thus obtain a 
permanency of Office. There was no- 
thing so good as discussion of the Esti- 
mates. In every Department of the ad- 
ministration of Irish affairs it was ad- 
mitted that there was abuse at the pre- 
sent moment. How were the Irish Mem- 
bers to bring home to the Legislature 
and the country those grievances if not 
by continued discussion? He regarded 
the Rules they were about to make with 
indifference. For himself and his Col- 
leagues he could say that they intended 
to support this and every other Amend- 
ment which sought to curtail the mon- 
strous and tyrannical powers the Govern- 
ment were about to confer on the Chair- 
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man of Committee of Supply. There 
was no means whereby the Irish Repre- 
sentatives could bring home to the 
House the grievances of their country so 
effectual as the discussion of the Esti- 
mates. He was not so dishonest as to 
pretend that he supported this Amend- 
ment out of a desire to support the dig- 
nity of the House or the Chairman of 
Committees. He had no such feeling in 
his heart. The feeling there was very 
different, and although it was not strong 
enough to induce him to vote against 
the Amendment, still he could not help 
saying that he felt no little satisfaction 
at finding that, in attempting to strike 
at the Irish Members and Irish repre- 
sentation in that House, they were 
obliged to strike down those Privileges 
which had been the proudest boast of 
the British Constitution. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, if he 
thought the Government were going to 
accept the two-thirds’ majority, he should 
feel bound to vote for the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for North Hants 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), because then the 
surest guarantee for the minority would 
at once and for ever be gone; but, 
assuming that they adhered to their pro- 
posal as to a bare majority, he could not 
support the Amendment. They were all 
aware, as a matter of fact, that there 
was but a very limited number of Mem- 
bers who took part in discussions in 
Supply; and the Amendment to which he 
had referred would, if there were 60 
Members present in Committee, enable 
40 to close the mouths of the other 20. 
But under the Rule, as proposed by the 
Government, small minorities in Supply 
had an amount of security guaranteed 
to them which would practically render 
it impossible for the c/dture to be put in 
force against them, except in case of per- 
sistent Obstruction. There was no part 
of the duties of the House discharged in 
a more mechanical manner than the 
voting of Supply, and none in which a 
mechanical majority would have greater 
force. Therefore, the guarantee of the 
Government that where there were fewer 
than 40 Members there should be 100 
on the other side, and where there were 
more than 40 there should be 200 on the 
other side, before the discussion could 
be closed, was a good one. As for the 
objection that Liberal Members did not 
discuss Votes in Supply when a Liberal 
Government was in Office, the fact was 
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that of late years the House had prac- 
tically been denuded of its functions of 
Supply. That Votes taken in Supply 
might be challenged on Report, and thet 
when the Appropriation Bill was passing 
through Committee any Member might 
move to strike out any item in the Sche- 
dule, were additional guarantees so far 
as Supply was concerned. He could not 
see why Committee of Supply should be 
left as a sort of Land of Goshen for Ob- 
structionists. The result of exempting 
Committees of Supply from the opera- 
tion of the Resolution would be that all 
the forces of Obstruction would be con- 
centrated in such Committees. For the 
reasons which he had given, he should 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did not 
think that the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was right in attri- 
buting wholly to Obstruction the fact 
that Supply came on for consideration 
so late during the present Session. His 
right hon. Friend would recollect that, 
during the time he was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Supply was often very 
late owing to the legislative measures of 
the Government. It had been pointed 
out that Chairmen of Ways and Means 
were Gentlemen who looked for pro- 
motion to the Party in power; but he 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) wished to remark 
that, in addition to dependence on the 
Members of their Party, they were 
peculiarly dependent on the constitu- 
encies, as they generally held uncertain 
seats. The three last Chairmen had all 
lost their seats. Tho right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Dodson) sat for East 
Sussex when he filied the Chair. He 
then removed to Chester, and, finally, 
owing to circumstances with which the 
House was familiar, had to take refuge 
at Scarborough. He was preceded by 
a very courteous Gentleman (Mr. Bon- 
ham-Oarter), who lost his seat for Win- 
chester, and disappeared from the scene. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Raikes) had been driven 
from Chester by Liberal corruption. 
He would cordially support the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth). 

Mr. HICKS said, that although the 
Committee of Supply was usually con- 
ducted with a small attendance of Mem- 
bers, yet there was nothing to prevent 
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an unscrupulous Minister bringing in a 
large number of Members and applying 
the cléture. He hoped the Government 
would consent to make separate arrange- 
ments for the control of Committees. 
They would then know whether the 
right of independent Members to criti- 
cize Votes in Supply was to be main- 
tained in its integrity. 

Me. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it was 
but a few months since the Conservative 
Party in that House gave their aid and 
assistance to the Government to pass a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland. It had come 
to their turn to have a little coercion 
applied to themselves now, and they did 
not seem to like it. They believed that 
the honour and dignity of Parliament 
were involved in this matter, and that if 
these Rules were passed the prestige 
and position of that ancient Assembly 
would be lowered. In that contention 
he entirely agreed. The Home Secre- 
tary, in defending this new arrangement, 
drew an alarming picture of the perils 
to the Constitution and to the Legisla- 
ture that were possible under the exist- 
ing state of things. No one saw better 
than the Home Secretary the absurdity 
of that argument, because if they exa- 
mined the whole scheme of the British 
Constitution they could discover unnum- 
bered possibilities of danger and peril 
under it; but it did not follow that these 
were to occur. They were asked to trust 
to the impartiality of future Speakers 
and Chairmen of Committees; but the 
British Constitution went on the very 
opposite principle, and he certainly 
should object to trust to the impar- 
tiality of any Chairman or any Minister. 
A powerful and unscrupulous Prime 
Minister was one of the possibilities of 
the future, and one day he might make 
the House regret that they placed in 
the hands of one man the power of 
stifling discussion and destroying liberty. 
The House would yet regret this work. 
and in its day of degradation it would 
have but the poor consolation of remem- 
bering that— 


“*T was self-abasement paved the way 
To villain bonds and despot sway.”’ 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 102; Noes 
166: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 349.) 


Mer. O'DONNELL said, he rose to 
move an Amendment to the proposed 
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ist Resolution of the Prime Minister by 
adding, after the word ‘ Debate,’’ the 
words ‘‘ not being a Debate on Privilege 
or the Business of the House.’ His 
main object was to prevent the applica- 
tion of the gag, supposing it to be 
adopted, to the discussion, in the first 
place, of the remaining Rules dealing 
with the Business of the House; and, 
secondly, of debates upon Privilege. 
He thought it would be extremely dan- 
gerous for the House, when approaching 
discussions of such importance, to have 
the ‘‘evident sense of the House” 
manufactured by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at any opportune or inopportune 
moment. Powers of this description 
should not be intrusted to any Ministry, 
whether Liberal or Conservative. Sup- 
pose a question of Privilege should arise 
with regard to the introduction of a 
Member whom the majority considered 
to be disqualified, but who happened to 
be a favourite of the Liberal Party, and 
suppose the Ministry had the power of 
cutting short a debate, then, when they 
had their numbers fully arrayed, they 
might snatch a vote from the majority 
unawares, and thus a false vote would 
be obtained. Not long since a four-line 
Whip was sent out for the Government 
ostensibly for the purpose of summoning 
Members to consider the Lords appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the Land Act, when in reality it 
was intended to be used to secure sup- 
port in the Bradlaugh debate; and in 
that case if the cléture had existed the 
consequences would have been very se- 
rious. Again, the proposed innovation 
of Grand Committees was one which re- 
quired to be very carefully and tho- 
roughly discussed; and it should be 
remembered that they had not yet be- 
fore them even the substance of the 
Ministerial proposals in regard to those 
Committees, which might be “‘ packed ”’ 
by the Whips. He objected to any Go- 
vernment, whether composed of Liberals 
or Conservatives, applying the c/dture to 
an innovation of that character. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, after the word “ Debate,’’ to insert 
the words ‘not being a Debate on Privilege, or 
the Business of the House.””—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
answer the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man at any length, because it consisted 
of a resort to his usual method of de- 
scribing in the most offensive language 
the actions of those who differed from 
him, and imputing to them motives of 
fraud and dishonourable conduct. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to Order. 
Iimputed no motives of fraud or dis- 
honourableconduct tothe actual Ministry, 
but applied what I said generally to any 
Ministry, whether Liberal or Conserva- 


tive. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was not 
a point of Order. The hon. Member 
had employed his usual tactics, and 
had risen to a point of Order where he 
only desired to contradict. He had 
no doubt the hon. Member believed he 
had risen to Order, or what he be- 
lieved to be Order. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had not referred to that portion 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, but to 
his cool reference to the noble Lord the 
Member for Flintshire (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor), who, he said, had untruly 
inserted in his four-line Whip one motive 
for calling the House together when his 
real motive was to bring them together 
for another purpose. He would, how- 
ever, deal with the Amendment on its 
merits, and without reference to the 
speech which introduced it. The House 
had already determined that it would 
not except from the proposed Rule the 
Business of Supply, which undoubtedly 
touched the most important privilege of 
the people—namely, that taxes should 
not be laid on them without the fullest 
opportunity for discussion. He con- 
tended that the fullest opportunity for 
all reasonable discussion would be pre- 
served unimpaired under that Rule; and, 
that being so, the House could not con- 
sistently exclude from the operation of 
the Rule discussions on Privilege or on 
the Business of the House. There was 
no greater difficulty in regard to debates 
on Privilege and on the Business of the 
House than in regard to other debates, 
and there was no ground for establishing 
any such special distinction in respect to 
them as that which the hon. Member 
sought to draw. He must, therefore, 


meet the Amendment with a direct 
negative. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not know 
the exact meaning that would be at- 
tributed to the words “ Privilege” and 
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‘* Business of the House ” in connection 
with the consideration of the remainder 
of the Rules on the Paper; but he 
thought it of great importance that the 
House should be given clearly to under- 
stand whether or not the 1st Resolution, 
if passed, and immediately it was passed, 
would be made to apply to the discus- 
sion of the remaining Resolutions. He 
thought it very advisable that they 
should insure for these discussions the 
most perfect freedom of debate. He did 
not know whether the Prime Minister 
had been discussing the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) with reference only to the 
effect of the Resolution on future de- 
bates, or whether he had present to his 
mind the point which he (Mr. Gibson) 
had present to his, and whether he 
thought the Rule under discussion would, 
as soon as it was passed, become ap- 
plicable to the remaining Resolutions 
as to the Procedure of that House. If 
this was meant, it was, of course, for 
the right hon. Gentleman to give effect 
to that view; but this was certainly a 
view in which he (Mr. Gibson) could 
not agree, and which he should feel 
bound to contest. He therefore hoped 
the Prime Minister would state exactly 
what was the view he held on this 
matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, interposing, said, 
that was a matter on which it was no 
part of his duty or that of the Govern- 
ment to come to any special conclusion. 
He believed that, according to the gene- 
ral Rules of the House, a Resolution, 
when arrived at, took special effect. He 
did not believe that if that Resolution 
took special effect it would have any in- 
fluence at all on the subsequent Resolu- 
tions; butit would be open to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
if he pleased, to raise any discussion as 
to the time when that Resolution would 
take effect. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he held that this 
was a point of very considerable import- 
ance. The distinction pointed out last 
night by the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) between proceeding by Reso- 
lution and proceeding by Bill was worthy 
of their attention. In dealing with 
matters by Bill they had repeated op- 
portunities of discussion, and if mis- 
takes were made they could be corrected ; 
but, in the case of Resolutions, they 
had only one opportunity of considering 
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Ist Rule. One good reason for raising 
this point was found in the attitude dis- 
played on the Ministerial side of the 
House, from which, over and over again, 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!” had come in the 


them, and they must speak on them 
once for all. He must, therefore, enter 
a grave protest against that Ist New 
Rule passing in a shape that would en- 
able it to be applied so as to fetter the 
absolute freedom which they ought to 
enjoy in the discussion of the remaining 
Resolutions. He should have been ex- 
tremely glad if the Prime Minister had 
made it clear that it was the intention 
of the Government that, whatever might 
be the case hereafter, at any rate during 
the present Autumn Sitting, while these 
Rules of Procedure were being debated, 
‘hon. Members should have the same 
freedom that appertained to them in 
other matters. He hoped, therefore, 
that, before the debate on the Amend- 
ment closed, something would be said 
that would clear up the matter. 

Mr. DODSON said, he might remind 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that there would be another opportunity 
for discussion when the Question was 
put that the Resolutions be made Stand- 
ing Orders of the House. Unless that 
were agreed to, the Rules would be 
absolutely futile, as they would have no 
effect except for this Session. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the point was to 
prevent them being put into operation 
this Session. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the Prime Mi- 
nister had urged the inconvenience of 
moving an Amendment of a temporary 
character to a Rule which was to be 
permanent. He wished, therefore, to 
ask when such an Amendment could be 
moved. He understood that it would 
take effect as soon as it was carried, and 
that, therefore, there would be no op- 
portunity of raising the question except 
in the form of an Amendment. What 
he wanted to know was, when the Mo- 
tion would be brought forward to make 
the Resolutions Standing Orders? Would 
it be made at the close of the whole 
series ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
the Motion was made that the Resolu- 
tions should be Standing Orders, it would 
be open to any hon. Member to raise the 
question whether they should come into 
operation in the present Session. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked when that Mo- 
tion would be made? It would seem 
to come naturally when all the proposed 
Rules had been considered. They wished 
to exclude the consideration of the re- 
maining Rules from the operation of the 
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course of these discussions. If that 
conduct were repeated during the consi- 
deration of the subsequent Rules, they 
would, perhaps, be taken as the evident 
sense of the House, and the c/éture could 
then be applied. The importance of 
the remaining Rules could not be over- 
estimated; and there ought to be a dis- 
tinct understanding that, at all events, 
the House should be allowed to discuss 
them, without any fear of the applica- 
tion of the cléture. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
did not think there was any ground for 
saying that any unusual haste had been 
manifested on the Ministerial side of the 
House; and he was not aware that the 
supporters of the Government had in any 
way tried to force on divisions. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
said that Members could only speak once 
on these Resolutions ; but he had himself 
spoken six or seven times in the last 
few days, and in that time there had 
been about 100 speeches in all against 
the cléture. With regard to the 1st 
Rule, he did not think that there was 
the smallest chance of its being applied 
to the discussion of the remainder. From 
the point of view of the Government it 
could not be applied if a Rule had not 
been adequately discussed. As the Go- 
vernment did not believe the Rule would 
in any case prevent adequate discussion, 
they could not acquiesce in the exemp- 
tion from it ofa particular class of Busi- 
ness. To make that admission would 
be absolutely fatal to all their argu- 
ments. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the New Rules were either disconnected 
suggestions for the improvement of Pro- 
cedure, or were a consistent and regular 
Code. If they were a consistent and re- 
gular Code, it would be inconsistent and 
incongruous, and against the precedent 
of all civilized and intellectual Business, 
that the ancient state of things should 
cease till the new state of things was 
completely and fully cast into its final 
shape. If the Ist Rule were to be ap- 
plied to the discussion of the remainder, 
and any row or wrangle occurred, the 
new system would be brought into dis- 
repute. He hoped that the Government 

















would, out of regard to their own credit 
and the popularity of their proposal, 
accept so reasonable an Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the House had a claim to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Head of the Govern- 
ment fairly to indicate what course the 
Government purposed pursuing. It 
appeared, however, that the point whe- 
ther the Rule was to be applied imme- 
diately it was carried had not yet been 
considered by the Government. The 
Prime Minister now, however, appeared 
to indicate, by way of interjection, that 
he was prepared to propose that Reso- 
lution No. 1, as soon as carried, should 
be made a Standing Order of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he intimated 
that there would be no difficulty in rais- 
ing the question immediately on the 
passing of the ist Resolution. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
that he would move that the Ist Reso- 
lution should be made a Standing Order 
of the House? He thought that, before 
they considered any Amendment dealing 
with this matter, they ought to be clearly 
informed as to the views of the Govern- 
ment respecting it. He thought the 
House had some right to complain about 
being left in the dark. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
93: Majority 58.—(Div. List, No. 350.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, to leave out the words ‘‘to be,” in 
order to insert the words “that the subject has 
been adequately discussed, and that it is,”—( M7. 
Storey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘to be’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is,’ be there in- 
serted.” 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was glad that the Government had 
accepted the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), 
and he proposed to add words which he 
looked upon as the necessary conse- 
quence of the adoption of that Amend- 
ment. He would move to add, in line 3, 
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the words ‘‘ and that the discussion is 
being prolonged for purposes of Ob. 
struction.”? If the Amendment were ac- 
cepted, he should propose a subsequent 
one, which would make the Resolution 
read thus— 

‘‘That when it should appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in 
Committee of the Whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that the discussion is being pro- 
longed for the purposes of Obstruction, he may 
so inform the House or the Committee,” &c. 


He thought the opinion of the House 
was fairly expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), who said that he believed no 
one would vote for a Resolution which 
would stifle discussion. It would be ob- 
served, on reference to the Resolution, 
that the ruling factor of it was ‘the 
evident sense of the House;” but there 
was no attempt at defining that term. 
The evident sense of the House could only 
be expressed by noise or interruption ; 
and, as a majority of 1 ina large House 
could close the debate, the Speaker would 
inevitably become the instrument of the 
noisiest and most intolerable Members of 
a majority of 1. Itwas on the assumption 
that the Speaker was a judicial autho- 
rity that that power was to be vested in 
him; but if the. Resolution remained 
unchanged, he ventured to say that in 
future years a serious complaint would 
be made against some Speaker that he 
had not immediately taken notice of the 
noise of the majority, because, when 
the Resolution was passed, a Speaker 
who refused to do that would be de- 
priving the majority of their legal right 
of silencing the minority. They would 
probably be told that that was a strained 
construction to put on the Resolution; 
but it must be remembered that a Reso- 
lution when passed was interpreted very 
much according to the Parliamentary 
exigencies of the moment. He remem- 
bered the opposition to the Resolution 
of his right Friend the Member for 
North Devon in 1880. Did anyone sup- 
pose, at the time of its passing, that 
under cover of it 15 Members could be 
suspended for constructive Obstruction, 
when a certain number of them had 
been absent from the House more than 
12 hours? He was not going to con- 
tend that what was then done was 
illegal ; all he said was that at the time 
of the passing of that Resolution it was 
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never intended that such action should 
be taken under it. It was because of 
such interpretations as that that it wasim- 
portant that no words having a double 
signification should be left in a Resolu- 
tion of that kind. He believed it to be 
the case that, at any rate during the 
last 20 years, Obstruction had never been 
carried on by a very large body of 
Members. But the Resolution proposed 
that whenever there was a majority of 
over 200 they should be able to silence 
any minority whatever. It was a re- 
markable fact that during the whole of 
the last Parliament, when the Party 
now in power were in Opposition, they 
were never able to muster 200 votes in 
condemnation of the foreign policy of 
the late Government, which formed the 
chief object of their attack at the last 
General Election ; and it was quite con- 
ceivable that many Members of the then 
Conservative majority might have been 
tempted to enforce with stringency the 
provisions of this Rule if it had been in 
force against those who so persistently 
attacked the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Why should the House 
put it into the power of a few persons to 
declare the evident sense of the House 
by making a noise? Let them depend 
upon it that if they allowed the noisy 
few to interrupt a debate, the so-called 
‘evident sense of the House” would 
not comprise the common sense of the 
House. He put forward this Amend- 
ment in a spirit of conciliation, and he 
trusted that the Government would ac- 
cept it, because then the Speaker would 
not be compelled to yield his better 
judgment to mere noise, while the 
amended Rule would carry out the exact 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If his Amendment were adopted, 
the Rule would read as follows :— 

‘“‘ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in 
Committee of the Whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that the discussion is being pro- 
longed for the purposes of obstruction, he may 
so inform the House or the Committee.” 


He begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, 

To leave out the words ‘‘it is,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ the discussion is being pro- 
longed for the purposes of obstruction,’’—(Lord 
George Hamilton,) 


—instead thereof. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘it is’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that it was remarkable that the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentlemen who 
acted with him should only have thought 
of this Amendment that afternoon. But 
although the Amendment might have 
come by surprise upon some Members 
of that House, it had not come by sur- 
prise upon the Government, because 
they had already fully considered the 
propriety of adopting some such words 
as those proposed by the noble Lord, 
and had come to the determination to 
reject them, for the reason that they 
considered that in accepting the words 
‘that it has been adequately discussed ” 
they had really secured the object they 
had in view. The noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment introduced, besides adequate dis- 
cussion, the idea of motive; and the 
Government thought that to adopt these 
words would be imposing upon the 
Speaker a duty which he had no means 
of performing—of diving into the minds 
of Members in order to discover what 
was their motive in going beyond ade- 
quacy ofdiscussion. ‘To his mind, more- 
over, the motive which dictated a course 
of Obstruction was entirely beside the 
question, because Obstruction might 
result from motives of personal vanity 
or of spite, and not merely from a desire 
to delay the debate being brought to a 
conclusion. If Obstruction existed from 
whatever cause it ought to be put down ; 
and, therefore, he thought that the 
Amendment of the noble Lerd would 
weaken the effect of the Rule, and ought 
to be rejected. 

Sir KR. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
agreed with the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down that 
it would not be desirable to impose upon 
the Speaker the duty of diving into 
motives ; but he thought that the real 
reason that the present Amendment was 
not accepted was owing to the absence 
of the Prime Minister. He greatly re- 
gretted that the Prime Minister had not 
been in his place to hear the very con- 
vincing arguments of the noble Lord, 
because, whatever conclusion the Govern- 
ment might have come to, he presumed 
that they were open to reason and would 
adopt an Amendment if it were clearly 
shown that it was an improvement upon 
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the Rule as it stood. He thanked the 
noble Lord for having brought forward 
this Amendment, because it clearly 
showed that the Opposition were as 
sincere as anyone in their wish to put 
down real Obstruction. Hon. Members 
opposite were in the habit of accusing 
those who sat near him of saying that 
they wished to put down Obstruction, 
while their actions showed that they 
did not want to do so; but the action of 
the Opposition, in assisting the Govern- 
ment to put down Ubstruction on former 
occasions, had shown that they were 
really desirous of putting an end to it. 
It was clear, however, that the Govern- 
ment, under colour of wishing to put 
down Obstruction, had something else 
in their minds. He believed that a very 
large majority of the country would feel 
more acutely than almost anything else 
the stifling of legitimate discussion in 
that House. Now, the noble Lord said, 
take away all suspicion of any such 
thing. Ifthe Government really desired 
merely to put down Obstruction, why 
would they not write down clearly what 
their meaning was? The Government, 
however, knew well enough that their 
object was not to put down Obstruction, 
and that they were making the abuse 
of the Rules of the House by the few 
the excuse for punishing and putting to 
silence the many. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had admitted that the subject 
had been considered{by the Cabinet ; and 
it was clear that the Government had 
rejected these words, not because they 
would not put down Obstruction, but 
because they would not bring about the 
something else—the evident sense of the 
House, when it was fatigued, perhaps, 
or wearied at the end of the Session— 
which the Government desired should 
be brought about. It was that some- 
thing else to which the Conservative 
Party objected, and which they would 
oppose by all means in their power. 
They were perfectly willing to do away 
with Obstruction, but they would not 
have the proper functions of a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition destroyed. They 
therefore said—‘‘ Insert these words in 
the Resolution and make the duty of the 
Speaker in regard to the cléture a judicial 
one.” The Government were not pre- 
pared to do that, because they wanted 
the noisy sense of the House and crying 
for divisions to weigh with the Speaker ; 
and they knew perfectly well that if 
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cheers and pressure came from below 
the Gangway they would back it up 
with their own cheers and almost compel 
the Speaker to interfere. Let them 
leave the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Committees to exercise the judicial 
Office which they now held, and then 
their dignity and impartiality would not 
be questioned. Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
a gentleman who had the confidence of 
a large portion of the working classes, 
and who had studied that question, and 
had very carefully discussed it in a 
leading periodical, had not hesitated 
openly to espouse the cléture; but he 
had also fully accepted the natural con- 
clusion which, in his opinion, must come 
from it. In his article Mr. F. Harrison 
said that under it they must bid farewell 
to all the judicial Speakers they had here- 
tofore had ; and they would find, though 
he deeply regretted it, that the Speakers 
for the future would lose their judicial 
position, and would rapidly become poli- 
tical partizans more than judicial officers. 
That result Mr. Harrison held to be in- 
evitable ; but he was prepared to face it 
because of the advantages he expected 
to get from the c/éture in other ways. 
If the object of the Government really 
was to put down Obstruction, let them 
adopt the words proposed by his noble 
Friend. If they rejected those words 
the inference would be drawn that they 
had ulterior objects beyond that of put- 
ting down Obstruction. Did they mean 
by the present form of the Resolution 
to take advantage of the noisy clamour 
that might be made in some parts of the 
House during a debate to press the 
Speaker or Chairman to apply the 
eléture so as to put an-end to legitimate 
discussion ? The Home Secretary said 
that the words suggested by his noble 
Friend, or words substantially the same, 
had been carefully considered by the 
Cabinet, and rejected; and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman asked how 
was the Speaker or the Chairman to 
dive into the motives of Members ? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman re- 
presented that it would be practically im- 
possible for the Speaker or the Chair- 
man to give effect to those words if they 
were inserted in the Rule. He would 


remind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary that in the 
Rules placed on the Table by the Go- 
vernment those very words to which that 
objection was taken actually occurred. 
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The 10th of the proposed New 
ran as follows :— 

“‘ That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 

Committee of the Whole House, shall be of 
opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of a 
Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, or 
that the Chairman do Report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, is made for the purpose of ob- 
struction, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair;”’ 
So that the words which the Home Se- 
cretary saic the Cabinet had carefully 
considered and rejected, because it was 
impossible that they could be carried 
out, appeared in another of their own 
New Rules. He should like to know 
how the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could reconcile that fact with his 
present argument ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had indicated 
in his speech that there was something 
or other from which the Government 
could not escape. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had attributed to him, as the 
organ of the Government, something 
totally contrary to what he had said 
from first to last on that matter. Now, 
in introducing those Rules to the House, 
he had plainly stated that there were 
two matters which were perfectly dis- 
tinct to be dealt with. One of them 
was wilful Obstruction made use of ab- 
solutely for the purpose of impeding the 
House in the transaction of its Busi- 
ness with that motive present to the 
mind of the man who committted the 
offence ; and the Speaker, perceiving an 
act of that character, would recognize 
the motive of the Member, and bring 
his judgment to bear on it before the 
House as a penal offence, and as a penal 
offence it would be dealt with. Had 
the Government ever said that their sole 
object was to deal with that penal offence, 
for which, indeed, they proposed a dif- 
ferent Rule? Theright hon. Gentleman 
opposite played upon the double sense 
of the word Obstruction. Obstruction 
might be wilful, being practised with 
the desire and for the purpose of im- 
peding the Business of the House. 
Obstruction, again, might simply be 
the act of a man who spoke vainly, 
foolishly, idly, and opposed himself to 
the will of the House; willing to please 
his constituents, or from any other light 
and frivolous motive. The Government 
wished to provide for the future, and 
had always been of opinion that it was 
not enough to deal only with the offence 
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of wilful Obstruction; but that preven- 
tive measures were necessary in order 
to check that idle prolongation of debate 
which had become so serious an evil. 
Otherwise, if he adopted the construc- 
tion placed by the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the words before the House, he 
should have a great deal to escape from 
and retract. The case being as he had 
stated, it was obviously impossible for 
him to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. The Amendment implied 
that no other evil had to be dealt with 
but wilful Obstruction, and his conten- 
tion was that many other evils and 
abuses had to be swept away. In fact, 
the whole position had been well de- 
scribed by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) a night or two ago. 
As the hon. Member had said, the 
House had undergone an unhappy 
change. Formerly there was an un- 
written law of the House which gave 
an ample power to bring a debate to a 
close, because such was the rever- 
ence in which each individual Member 
held the House that he did not care to 
oppose himself to the informally but 
intelligently expressed will of the House 
as to the prolongation of a debate. 
Much of that reverence, he was glad to 
think, still remained; but the change 
was so great as to call for the proposals 
that the Government now made. It had 
been said that the House had ceased to 
exercise its old power of informally 
closing debates; but the House had, as 
a matter of fact, made many attempts to 
put down frivolous speaking, but with- 
out success. When a Gentleman was 
reminded that it was the will of the 
House that the debate should cease, he, 
generally speaking, folded his arms and 
assumed an attitude of ease and tran- 
quillity, said he could wait; and, in 
fact. the more the House expressed its 
disinclination to hear him the more de- 
termined he was to inflict upon it every 
word he could possibly screw into 
the debate. That was the present posi- 
tion of affairs, and, as he had endea- 
voured to explain, he invited the House 
to consider whether the quantity of de- 
bate on certain subjects had not reached 
such a point as to make judicious mea- 
sures necessary to restore to the House 
its capacity for legislative and executive 
work. The Amendment of the noble 
Lord struck at the very root of the whole 
proposal, and was altogether unaccept- 

















able. Besides, as there was already a 
penal scheme for dealing with wilful 
Obstruction, he failed to see why a rival 
and a contrary plan should now be in- 
troduced. Serious as were the changes 
proposed, the evil itself was still more 
serious. He had even read that a cer- 
tain Member of the House was chosen 
to be a candidate for the constituency 
which henowrepresented, on thestrength 
of the singular faculty he was known to 
possess of inflicting suffering on any 
audience he might happen to address, 
or on any Assembly of which he was a 
Member. That was a quality against 
which the House had a perfect right to 
defend itself. All he asked was that 
the House would exercise its right of 
self-defence. It was perfectly true they 
could not say that any one of the 
particular forms of mischief which they 
were now suffering under was fatal to 
the discharge of their duties. It was 
the aggregate of them which was fatal. 
The House had already often done its 
best with its existing weapons to counter- 
act those evils; but the obstinacy of the 
offenders had been too strong for the 
mere expression of collective opinion, 
and it was now a question whether the 
House would allow its time to be wasted 
or would regain its old efficiency. It 
had been stated that no Vote in Supply 
had ever been refused when it was asked 
for. That might be perfectly true; but 
what had it to do with the matter? The 
unfortunately altered position of the 
House had brought about a double evil 
—in the first place, it had thrown the 
Business of the country into the most 
discreditable confusion ; and, in the se- 
cond, it had imposed the penalty of 
silence and of apparent failure to do 
their duty to their constituents on many 
of the best and ablest men in the House. 
He emphatically re-echoed the assertion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that Gentlemen 
interested in political eéonomy had not 
been afforded the opportunity which was 
their due of urging in the House the 
views they entertained. As for the Busi- 
ness of the House, while a monstrous 
length of time had been occupied by 
certain Business, many important mea- 
sures had been shuffled through the 
House in the most indecorous manner. 
Thus the work of the House was neg- 
lected, and not only one or two mea- 
sures, but the great mass of legislation 
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required for the practical purposes of 
the country remained undone; and if 
the House ever made an effort to do 
special justice to a special want, as was 
done last year in the case of Ireland, it 
was a cruel consequence of the act that 
the other parts of the United Kingdom 
had to wait till their needs could be sup- 
plied. When evils of such magnitude 
had to be redressed, the inconvenience 
suffered by hon. Members who wished 
to deliver unnecessary speeches ought 
not to deter the House from its purpose. 
At the same time, the substantive and 
positive interference of the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Committees would pro- 
bably be rare. He relied more on the 
preventive effect of the Rule, and that 
was the main benefit which he expected 
to gain from its adoption. As he had 
said before, the Rule was aimed, not 
specially at wanton Obstruction, and not 
at all at legitimate debate, but rather 
at that needless prolongation of discus- 
sions which had now become notorious 
in the face of the whole country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was impos- 
sible not to perceive, in the extreme 
animation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
his sense of the force and justice of the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated at the beginning of his speech 
that Obstruction of a penal kind was in- 
variably suppressed by penal measures ; 
but that was scarcely a correct assertion, 
considering the length of time that had 
elapsed on a recent celebrated occasion 
before resort was had to penal regula- 
tions. But penal Obstruction was not 
the only offence for which provision was 
to be made. Some hon. Members were 
foolish enough to wish to please their 
constituents ; and theirs, he supposed, 
was the misconduct that had lessened 
the deference formerly paid to the col- 
lective sense of the House as to the 
closing of debates. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument, in saying that a vast 
majority of Members still paid deference 
to the unwritten law of the House, was 
destructive of the reason he assigned for 
his proposal. By his own showing there 
was only a small minority to deal with, 
and yet he proposed to deal with it by a 
measure by which he proposed to silence 
the whole Party which was in a minority 
in that House. The right hon. Gentle- 


man drew a picture of Gentlemen who 
stood with folded armsdefying the House, 
and threatening that if they were not 
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heard they would keep the House 
up all night. That was an evil which 
was admitted ; but the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not fitted to 
deal with it. They were agreed as to 
the evil, but differed as to the remedy. 
The right hon. Gentleman, on first intro- 
ducing his Resolutions, spoke of the great 
increase of speeches and the want of 
power to control individuals. But now 
the Government was trying to control, 
not individuals, but a whole Party. Sup- 
pose there was individual Obstruction, 
was the Government going to close de- 
bate because some individuals persisted 
in obstructing? And yet that was what 
was proposed. The great merit of the 
proposal, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
was that.it would be preventive. But 
how? By silencing a whole Party. 
Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
glad to hear the noble Lord declare that 
the use made of some of the Rules 
passed against the Irish Members was 
not such as was originally contemplated 
by their framers. A very important 
moral was to be derived from that cir- 
cumstance—namely, that if Rules be 
employed against a minority, however 
unfairly, they would be further stretched 
by the majority. They learned now that 
these Rules were to be employed in 
pains down not merely Obstruction, 
ut the needless prolongation of debate. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be re- 
minded hereafter of the pledges implied 
in these words. The attitude of Irish 
Members would be very much modified 
if they thought that Government would 
honestly make use of the Rules they 
were to get. What the Irish Members 
feared was that these Rules would be 
used not for the purpose of facilitating 
legislation, but of putting down a weak 
minority. If the Rules were going to 
be used for facilitating legislation for 
all parts of the country, the course which 
Irish Members would take with regard 
to them would be made very easy. He 
feared, however, that the Rules in their 
prevent shape would not give the right 
on. Gentleman that power. They were 
told that formerly there was less discus- 
sion in the House. The reason of that 
was because discussion then was almost 
monopolized by Ministers and ex-Minis- 
ters. ‘The franchise was limited, and 
Members did not think it necessary to 
speak so frequently in the interests of 
their constituents. The change which 
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had taken place marked the greater in- 
terest which the people took in the poli- 
tical affairs of the country, owing to the 
extension of the franchise. The House 
might be right or wrong in shouting 
down Members. But there was no 
sacredness in the shouts of the House. 
There were some who were shouted 
down because they made idle or 
frivolous speeches, others because they 
spoke against ‘‘the evident sense of 
the House.” Edmund Burke spoke 
against the evident sense of the House 
on the American War, and he was 
shouted down ; but Burke was proved 
to have been right and the evident 
sense of the House wrong. With 
regard to the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton), he thought the 
Prime Minister had ‘‘ smashed and pul- 
verized’”’ the first part of it; but he 
thought the noble Lord brought for- 
ward very fair arguments in favour 
of the second part. The noble Lord 
had asked this very pertinent question 
—What was the evident sense of the 
House? What was the organ of the 
evident sense of the House? The loud 
throat of some individual. The evident 
sense of the House must, as the noble 
Lord had said, express itself by noise. 
In other words, they were to be ruled 
by clamour. That was the reductio ad 
absurdum of this proposition. It was not 
always the most sensible Members who 
were most impatient of the speeches of 
others. He had seen the Prime Minis- 
ter listen with patience and forbear- 
ance, while some howling nobody be- 
hind him was shouting at the Speaker. 
The Gentlemen who signalized them- 
selves as the organs of the evident sense 
of the House were the men of irritable 
temperaments, of narrow mind, of in- 
tolerant disposition, the men who waited 
for the omnipotent smile of the Prime 
Minister, and these would be made the 
masters of the House if this proposal 
about the evident sense of the House 
were retained. 
Captain AYLMER said, that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had thrown a great light 
upon the Resolution before the House ; 
and if it was passed they would be in 
great difficulties indeed as regards the 
general conduct of debate in that House. 
It had been said that the Resolution 
would be seldom in force; but even if 
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that were so, the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House” would, at any rate, be fre- 
quently brought to bear upon discus- 
sion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
understand that to be at present under 
discussion at all. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON ex- 
plained that he proposed to amend the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) by leaving out 
the words ‘‘it is,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘the discussion has been 
prolonged for the purpose of Obstruc- 
tion,’’ and with the intention of subse- 
quently proposing to omit the words 
‘the evident sense of the House.” 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
only Question now before the House 
was that of the omission of the words 
“ it is.” 

Caprain AYLMER said, he would 
not, in that case, pursue the subject at 
present, but support the Amendment. 
The Prime Minister, it was true, had de- 
clared that nothing but Obstruction and 
frivolous debate was to be touched. But 
if the Speaker were to interpose, and 
make use of the Resolution in such a 
case, he would be bound at the same 
time to stop all debate, although there 
might be present many hon. Members 
perfectly ready and willing to address 
the House with great advantage to Par- 
liament, and thus the services of those 
hon. Gentlemen would be lost, merely 
because they had not been so fortunate 
as to attract the Speaker’s attention. It 
should, therefore, be considered whether 
the Government wished to stop debate, 
or, by accepting this Amendment of the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton), 
that they only desired to put down Ob- 
struction. Indeed, in future, the whole 
system of debating would be altered. 
He had often watched with approval 
the practice now adopted by the Leaders 
of the House of allowing the younger 
Members to address the House first ; 
and then, when they had finished, and 
the Whips of the Parties had arranged 
that a division should shortly take place, 
themselves to wind up the debate, which 
had often strayed somewhat from its 
starting-point beforecoming toa decision. 
That plan would now have to be changed, 
and the Leaders on both sides, who 
‘ would naturally wish to speak on a 
uestion under discussion, must, for 
ear of being gagged in consequence of 





some frivolous Member rising, speak in 
the early part of the debate. For these 
reasons, he could not approve the Rule 
which the Government proposed to 
adopt. 

Sir RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, he 
had had some experience in the House, 
and had witnessed with great regret the 
very great change which had taken place 
for the worse in the manner in which de- 
bates were conducted in that House, and 
fully agreed with what the Prime Mi- 
nister had said, in respect to the great 
change for the worse which had gra- 
dually taken place in their mode of 
transacting Public Business. He fully 
admitted that something must be done; 
the only point was whether what the 
Government proposed was the proper 
way of proceeding. He thought not, 
and should cordially support the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton). 
He thought a wide distinction ought to 
be drawn between frivolous and factious 
Obstruction and legitimate debate pro- 
longed to a considerable extent, to en- 
able the public out-of-doors to form and 
to express its opinion upon some subject 
of great public importance. He would 
give an instance of what he meant. In 
1860, Lord John Russell introduced one 
of his Reform Bills. Many hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House disap- 
proved of that Bill, but did not like to 
vote against it, as they did not know 
what their constituents thought about 
it. It was therefore determined to pro- 
long the discussion to enable them to 
ascertain that point. The debate was 
adjourned for some weeks, no Amend- 
ment was moved, and the Bill was read 
a second time without a division; but 
their object was attained. The more 
that measure was considered the less 
it was liked. There was no feeling 
whatever expressed for it in the country, 
and Lord John Russell wisely withdrew 
it. Now, that could not have happened 
with the cléture. In future, measures 
of the greatest importance would be 
hurried through the House at the bid- 
ding of the Minister. That was no 
gratuitous assumption on his (Sir Rainald 
Knightley’s) part. That very Session 
the Prime Minister told them that one 
night’s debate on the Arrears Bill was 
sufficient; and if they had had the 
cléture with a bare majority, and an 
accommodating Speaker, that was all 
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that would have been vouchsafed to 
them. It was often said from the other 
side—‘‘ Oh! but you will be sufficiently 
protected by the action of the Speaker; 
the Speaker will never do anything un- 
fair.” He admitted that so far as the 
— Speaker was concerned; but 
peakers were not immortal any more 
than anyone else. Indeed, they were 
much more mortal, as they generally 
committed suicide; and he feared it was 
very likely that before long the present 
Speaker would follow the example of so 
many of his Predecessors. Whenever 
that event occurred his retirement would 
be cause of great regret under any cir- 
cumstances; but their regret would be 
increased ten-fold if the cléture was 
assed, for in that case he would be the 
ast of the long line of Speakers who 
had adorned the Chair by the dignity 
and impartiality with which they had 
presided over their proceedings. For 
many years past Speakers had been 
selected not only on account of their 
high personal character, but their pre- 
sumed impartiality ; but under the ciéture 
they would be chosen because they were 
well known to be thorough-going parti- 
zans of the Government of the day, who 
would help them in a difficulty, as was 
the case in nearly all Parliaments on 
the Continent and in the Colonies where 
they had the cléture. And he would 
remind hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
Liberal Governments were not immortal 
any more than Speakers. It was true, 
they did not voluntarily put an end to 
their own existence, but that was done 
for them by a vote of that House; and 
if the present Government were able to 
maintain their position on the Treasury 
Bench, after an appeal to the country, 
it would be the first time such a thing 
had happened in the whole of his Par- 
liamentary experience. For the last 30 
years there had never been a Dissolution 
of Parliament which had not been almost 
immediately followed by a change of 
Government. In 1852 Lord Derby was 
turned out within a few weeks of the 
meeting of the new House. In 1857 
Lord Palmerston appealed to the coun- 
try. It was true, he obtained what ap- 
peared to be a good majority; but at 
the commencement of the next Session 
he also was defeated and had to retire. 
In 1859 Lord Derby again dissolved, 
and was beaten almost the first night 
on an Amendment to the Address. In 
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1865 Lord Palmerston again dissolved. 
He died before the House met; but the 
Government, of which he had been the 
head, wasturned out the first Session; and 
since the last Reform Bill the retribution 
attending a dissolving Minister had been 
even more sudden and more striking. 
In 1868 Mr. Disraeli appealed to the 
country; the majority against him was 
so overwhelming and so crushing that 
he did not dare to meet Parliament, 
Precisely the same thing happened to 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite in 
1874, and again to Lord Beaconsfield 
in 1880. Whether that long string of 
precedents would be followed next time 
he could not say; but it was probable 
they would, and he would remind hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the cléture was 
even a more formidable weapon in the 
hands of a Conservative Minister than a 
Liberal one. He referred, of course, to 
the action of the House of Lords. Asa 
rule, the Lords passed nearly all the Bills 
they sent up to them ; but why did they 
do so? Because those Bills had been 
amply and fully discussed in that House, 
the country had had time to express its 
opinion, and if that opinion was favour- 
able the Lords did not oppose it. But 
that would not be the case with the 
eléture. The Lords would say with 
truth—‘‘ We do not resist the will of 
the people; but we do not yet know 
what that will is. We will therefore 
postpone the consideration of the mea- 
sure for a year to enable us to ascertain 
it.” Whether their Lordships would 
be equally sceptical with a Conservative 
Administration he could not say; but 
he thought it a matter well worthy the 
consideration of independent Members 
sitting on the Benches opposite. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that one 
great value of the Amendment of his 
noble Friend (Lord George Hamilton) 
was that it was a practical test of the 
intentions of the Government in pro- 
posing the Resolution to the House. 
Was this Resolution intended to defeat 
Obstruction, or was it not? It was only 
justice to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister to say that, from the 
first, he had stated that the Ist Resolu- 
tion was not intended to meet Obstruc- 
tion, but that it was intended to deal 
with it by a subsequent Rule. His 
followers, however, throughout the coun- 
try had taken up the cry for putting 
down Obstruction; and nine-tenths of 
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the Members of the Government, and 
every Liberal Association, had assumed 
that the object of the 1st Resolution was 
to put down Obstruction. Was the Re- 
solution intended to put down Obstruc- 
tion or not? If it were intended to deal 
with Obstruction in the ordinary sense 
of the word, he (Mr. E. Stanhope) could 
not understand why the Government did 
not accept the Amendment. The Prime 
Minister had informed them that the 
Rule was only intended to deal with 
Obstruction in a certain sense of the 
term. He had instanced the cases of 
determined individuals persisting in 
making themselves heard when the 
House was not disposed to listen to 
them. But if those were the cases to 
be dealt with, there was no necessity for 
the cléture by a bare majority; those 
cases could be as well dealt with by a 
cléture of two-thirds. But that was not 
all. They had a definition of Obstruc- 
tion given by the Prime Minister him- 
self, in his first speech on the subject. 
The definition was almost exhaustive in 
its terms; it defined Obstruction as “‘a 
disposition either of a minority of the 
House, or of individuals, to resist the 
will of the House otherwise than by 
argument.” It would be of inestimable 
value to put the term ‘‘ Obstruction ”’ in 
the Resolution, as the Speaker or the 
Chairman would know what he had to 
deal with. Without the use of that 
word in the Resolution he would not 
know when it was that he was to take 
the evident sense of the House that the 
debate should be brought to a close. A 
case might occur where a Chairman, 
after a three or four nights’ debate on an 
important question, because a Motion 
for Adjournment was defeated by a con- 
siderable majority, might consider it 
was the evident sense of the House that 
he should at once bring the debate to a 
conclusion. But if the Amendment were 
adopted, he would know that he ought 
not to act, unless he were dealing with 
Obstruction. It was impossible for any 
Chairman to misunderstand that the 
force at his command was only to be 
called into operation for the purpose of 
putting down Obstruction. But the 
House knew perfectly well that it was 
not the object of the Resolution to put 
down Obstruction. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did not disguise the fact that 
the Resolution was aimed at the mi- 
nority; and, as a Member of the Tory 





minority, he resisted it. No one would 
have been more anxious than himself to 
assist the Government to put down Ob- 
struction, if the advice of the House 
had been asked as to the best means of 
effecting that object. The House, how- 
ever, had not been consulted, and when 
those who sat on his side of the House 
endeavoured to argue the case, they 
were told that they were offering un- 
justifiable opposition and obstructing 
the Government. The object of the 
Government had not been to win the 
House to discuss the matter from a non- 
Party point of view. Their legions were 
ready, and the Government were deter- 
mined to lead them to the attack, and to 
have their proposals forcibly carried into 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had been good 
enough to tell the Opposition that ‘ it 
would be sometimes their turn.”” What 
a nice way of speaking of what was 
supposed to be the best means of up- 
holding the dignity of the House! He 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) was anxious to up- 
hold the dignity of the House; but he 
was by no means desirous for himself, 
and he hoped earnestly that the time 
might never come when those who sat 
on his side of the House should look 
forward to having their turn at the 
exercise of the proposed power. He 
had marked the temper already ex- 
hibited below the Gangway on the Mini- 
sterial side of the House, and its ex- 
hibition had determined him more than 
ever to offer a stern resistance to the 
Resolution. He felt certain that the 
sole object of many hon. Members was 
to endeavour tocrush the Tory minority ; 
and that being the case, the Tory minority 
would struggle with all their strength to 
achieve what they held to be success. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
as reference had been made to some 
proceedings in the last Parliament in 
which he had participated, he wished to 
refer to the proceedings very briefly. He 
thought an argument might be founded 
upon them against the restriction of 
freedom of speech. He believed it was 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) who first directed attention to 
the fact that in 1877 the Vote for the 
maintenance of the Volunteer Force was 
met with considerable opposition on the 
part of the Irish Members, and who 
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credited him (Mr. O’Connor Power) with 
a very important share in the obstruc- 
tive proceedings with which it was re- 
sisted. He wished to confirm the his- 
torical accuracy of the noble Marquess, 
and to state what was his motive for the 
action he took on that occasion—a mo- 
tive which, he believed, was shared by 
the few Irish Members who sustained 
him in recording a protest against that 
Vote. The noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook) was then Secretary of State 
for War, and it was between 12 and 1 
o’clock in the morning when they reached 
the Volunteer Vote. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) ventured to call attention to the 
fact that, though the people of Ireland 
did not possess the right to enrol them- 
selves in any Volunteer organization, 
they were yet subject to the tax imposed 
alike on all parts of the United King- 
dom. In the mildest possible tones he 
ventured to ask for an explanation of 
that state of things. He did not want 
to disparage the manner in which the 
distinguished statesman to whom he had 
referred transacted Business here or 
‘‘elsewhere.” The Tory Party had 
reason to be proud of his magnificent 
abilities ; but a conciliatory disposition 
was not conspicuous amongst the quali- 
ties of that Nobleman, and in reply to 
the question he simply declined to give 
any explanation whatever. He (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) mentioned this fact 
because he thought it bore out what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) that a great deal of the un- 
pleasantness in the House arose from the 
want ofa spirit of conciliation on the part 
of those who on both sides were respon- 
sible for the conduct of Business. He felt 
at the time that whatever title the Noble- 
man had established on the considera- 
tion of the House, he had established no 
title which justified him in refusing a 
straightforward answer to a straightfor- 
ward question. He did not say that the 
noble Viscount wished to be disrespect- 
ful to him or to his countrymen ; but for 
some reason he declined to give any ex- 
planation. That moment the question 
of the importance of the Volunteer Vote 
was absorbed in the greater question of 
the right which belonged to every man, 
of having an explanation of any Vote in 
the Estimates which he felt called on to 
challenge. It was then that Irish Mem- 


bers moved the omission of that Vote. 
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On that Motion being disposed of, they 
moved alternately that Progress be re- 

orted, and that the Chairman leave the 

hair. It was past 7 o’clock on a bright 
summer morning that they walked out 
of Palace Yard, a night having been 
wasted which would have been better 
oceupied if the Ministry had conde- 
scended to give to a mere Irishman an 
explanation he had a right to demand. 
The reasons which made him (Mr. 0’Con- 
nor Power) disposed to minimize, as far 
as possible, the proposals which the Go- 
vernment had made for the purpose of 
restricting liberty of debate were too 
numerous to be at present stated ; but, 
in his observation of political action in 
Great Britain and Ireland, he had no- 
ticed a tendency towards the destruction 
of all deliberation, and a tendency to- 
wards mere ‘‘ counting of heads.” De- 
liberation was disparaged, and appeals 


‘were made to public feeling and passion, 


and to the promptings of popularity and 
temporary expediency for the settlement 
of questions. Where should they find 
a refuge for deliberation if not in the 
Legislature? It appeared that if, being 
a Member of a political Party, one now 
took an independent attitude, it was at 
the peril of one’s influence and popu- 
larity, and at the peril of misrepresenta- 
tion even from political friends. Where 
should they find, then, in future a plat- 
form on which questions could be exa- 
mined on their merits, and with liberty 
of discussion? Certainly not in the 
House of Commons, if the proposals of 
the Government were accepted in the 
form in which they appeared on the 
Paper without any restriction. They 
were encouraged by various arguments 
to accept these proposals. They were 
told by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that at present it was 
quite possible for a small obstructive 
minority in the House to use its powers 
effectively to prevent the Executive Go- 
vernment from getting the Supplies ne- 
cessary to carry into effect a determina- 
tion to make war against somé foreign 
Power. That might be so; but the 
argument was of little value, for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
when asked for a reference to any 
ocasion when such an extreme course 
was taken, was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that he could not point to one. 
Reference had been made to the Mutiny 
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Act. They were told—and great stress 
was laid upon the point—how necessary 
it was that it should pass every year; 
but the Gentlemen who talked about this 
were the very same Gentlemen who ap- 
pealed to the electors of Great Britain 
two and a-half years ago successfully, 
because of what the Irish Obstruction 
had accomplished in amending the Mu- 
tiny Act by abolishing flogging in the 
Army. He was sorry that the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
who, for 15 or 16 years before the aboli- 
tion of flogging in the Army, had de- 
voted his attention to that question, was 
not in his place, because he (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power) recollected his publicly apo- 
logizing to the Irish Members, because 
he had begged them to modify their op- 
position to the Mutiny Bill. That hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“T have been working 15 or 16 years to ob. 
tain the abolition of flogging ; but this would 
not have been possible within any reasonable 
time had it not been for the protracted discus- 
sion on the Army Discipline Bill, commenced 
by a few determined Irish Members, and carried 
on by the assistance of some of the most pro- 
minent Members of the Liberal Government, 
and pertinaciously persisted in, until the aban- 
donment of that system of discipline was wrung 
from the common sense of the House.”’ 


Those were advantages which might be 
referred to as having accrued from the 
pertinacious prolongation of discussions. 
He did not deny that even that action 
might be pushed too far; but he recalled 
these circumstances to show how much 
remained to be said on the other side of 
the question, which hon. Gentlemen were 
disposed to forget. They had been re- 
minded that a time would come when 
the Liberals would be in Opposition, 
and would feel the effects of the strin- 
gent regulations they were now making. 
Unquestionably that day would come. 
They were not making temporary Regu- 
lations. They were assenting to Resolu- 
tions which would destroy, for all time, 
some of the greatest privileges which had 
been defended for ages by the House, 
and defended because it was conscious 
that the preservation of these privileges 
was necessary to the preservation of li- 
berty, for withoutthem, undoubtedly, that 
liberty would have been sacrificed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had sought to en- 
courage them to assent to these Resolu- 
tions, because he had faith in the anxiety 
of the Liberal Party to insist upon a full 
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discussion of public questions, especially 
as regarded the Estimates. There was 
no use in trying to gain support for these 
Resolutions by the argumentum ad homi- 
nem. It was about the most unreliable 
method by which to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion. He knew that strong 
opponents of the policy of foreign aggres- 
sion defended the late war in Egypt, 
simply on the strength of that argument. 
They said—‘‘ We should never have 
thought it would have been justifiable 
if the Tory Party had invaded Egypt; 
but it has been done by a man in whom 
we have confidence.” He had had, in 
fact, a long argument about it with an 
ardent supporter of the Government, 
who finally acknowledged that his ap- 
proval of the policy in Teypt was based 
on his belief that the Prime Minister 
could not possibly engage in an unjusti- 
fiable war. In the same way they were 
assured that it was not within the bounds 
of possibility that, under a Liberai Go- ° 
vernment, coercive Resolutions could be 
arbitrarily put in force. But these gua- 
rantees would not stand a moment’s ex- 
amination. The hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had apologized 
for having said, two years ago, that a 
Liberal Government would not make an 
aggressive war. This Resolution must 
stand or fall by its intrinsic merits, and 
not on arguments of this kind. His 
opinion was, that where you had a Go- 
vernment supported by a large ma- 
jority, no matter what Government 
it was, the tendency was to be im- 
patient of criticism—the tendency was 
to use whatever powers they pos- 
sessed to put an end to the discussion. 
It was not necessary to suspect them of 
passing these Resolutions merely for the 
love of suppressing freedom of speech. 
They might give right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite credit for all the good in- 
tentions avowed in their speeches; but 
even that should not satisfy them. There 
was a certain place of evil repute, which 
they were told was paved with good 
intentions; but he had never heard of 
anybody being anxious to go there. He 
would appeal to the Prime Minister that 
with this Amendment, and those which 
would follow it, an attempt should be 
made to offer some acknowledgment of 
the disposition which he thought was 
prevalent in all parts of the Opposition, 
at the present time, to aid the Govern- 
ment in the legitimate and proper trans- 
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action of Public Business. The House 
had passed during the last two or three 
years through a time of such grave 
political excitement that no one could 
wonder if. on occasions liberty of speech 
had been exercised to its fullest extent. 
But, surely, they should not make Re- 
gulations, dwelling exclusively on the 
memory of partizan warfare, and the 
bitterness of Party strife. There was a 
better feeling among Parties in and out 
of the House, and he had not aban- 
doned the hope that the Government 
would show a spirit of conciliation and 
compromise towards many of the im- 
portant Amendments on the Paper. At 
the same time, he would suggest that 
the despatch of Business was hindered 
not so much by the number of speeches 
as by the length of speeches, some 
limitation of which, he believed, would 
be acceptable to many hon. Members. 
Many\hon. Members, unfortunately, mea- 
sured the effectiveness of a speech by its 
length. He should rejoice at some pro- 
posal which would limit the duration of 
speeches, and compel men to sit down, 
as he now did, because he had nothing 
further to say. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not agree with the remark 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) that nothing they 
could say or do could have any eifect in 
resisting the legions of the Government. 
It was in the power of the 245 Members 
of the Tory Party, if they were in earn- 
est in the professions they made, if they 
believed the c/dture would be fatal to 
the rights of Parliament, to force the 
Government to appeal to a higher tri- 
bunal than the present House of Com- 
mons on the question; and he did not 
know that the Prime Minister was the 
man to shirk the challenge. It was not 
by talking of inconvenience, it was not 
by walking out of the House, it was not 
by short speeches, it was not by ban- 
dying compliments, that they could re- 
sist the proposal they believed to be 
dangerous ; but it was only by evincing 
a determined opposition, and presenting 
a strong numerical front, and by taking 
advantage of all the Forms and Privi- 
leges of the House, that the Opposition 
could hope to have any of their Amend- 
ments carried. He did not think there 
were many who knew, from the declara- 
tions of the Government, what were the 
objects of the Government in pressing 
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the cléture. The Amendment of the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) hit 
the blot on the 1st Resolution which had 
been pointed out over and over again 
from the time it was first put on the Pa- 
per, and he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
therefore thanked him for proposing 
it. That blot was that it was felt that 
there was a gross and glaring inconsist- 
ency between the ‘‘ evident sense ’’ of the 
House and cléture by a bare majority. 
Nothing could be more fatal to the posi- 
tion of the Speaker than to leave these 
words in the Resolution. It was impos- 
sible to say that he would at all times, 
or at any time, detect the evident sense 
of the House. It meant a proportionate 
majority, and it could mean nothing else. 
Where would be the reverence and respect 
which they all owed to the Speaker if, 
after having declared that the evident 
sense of the House was in favour of the 
cléture, this evident sense was only de- 
clared by a majority of 1? ThisAmend- 
ment was the test and touchstone of the 
intentions of the Government—whether 
it was to strike at fair Parliamentary 
opposition or at organized Obstruction. 
The latter the Prime Minister defined as 
being opposition to the will of the House 
otherwise than by argument. If that 
were 80, he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
should accept the Amendment; but if 
the object was to put down fair Parlia- 
mentary opposition, which, though ob- 
stinate, might be fair, the Amendment 
would be rejected. He took that oppor- 
tunity of declaring his unalterable and 
undying hostility to this Rule as it now 
stood. Was their supposition correct, 
that opposition and Obstruction were 
synonymous in the mind of the Prime 
Minister? Much had been said in the 
course of this discussion about Irish Ob- 
struction; but, for his part, he would 
say that he had not always been against 
Irish Obstruction. What was more, he 
could tell hon. Members opposite that 
he was not more against Irish Obstruc- 
tion in the last Parliament than he had 
been in this. From the time when he 
was first able to form an opinion on 
political matters, he had held the belief 
that if we had not had Irish Obstruc- 
tion, we should have had Irish rebel- 
lion. The Obstruction of Irish Members 
had been the great safety-valve of re- 
bellion, and had turned the exuberances 
of Irish Nationality into a surer and a 
safer channel. If we sat on the safety- 














valve of Irish Obstruction, we should 
have before long a very bloody explosion. 
Against wilful, organized Obstruction, 
the Conservative Party had never been 
slow to help the Government of the day, 
and if the lst Resolution were confined 
solely to that object it would be harm- 
less. Those who voted for the Amend- 
ment would be in favour of the liberties 
of the House of Commons; but those 
who voted against it were, undoubtedly, 
and beyond all possibility of contradic- 
tion, against freedom of debate, and un- 
worthy of the traditions of Parliament. 
They were again witnessing to-night a 
portentous and unnatural silence on 
the part of the Liberal Members. Of 
course, it was hard for men to be talka- 
tive or cheerful, when they had been 
told by their Leader, on the first day of 
the Session, that they had lost all their 
character and all their honour. It would 
have been creditable even to Mr. Mark 
Tapley to be cheerful in such circum- 
stances. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
supposed they were keeping quiet on 
this occasion because they felt they were 
assisting in the capacity of mutes at the 
funeral obsequies of freedom of speech. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, that, sitting on 
the Liberal Benches, he certainly, for 
one, had received no mandate from the 
Prime Minister not to speak. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had issued such a 
mandate he had certainly left some of 
them out, and if he (Mr. Marriott) had 
received it, he did not suppose he should 
have felt called upon to obey it; and in 
speaking now he was sure he was not 
going against any mandate from the 
Prime Minister to himself or any of 
their Party. But with regard to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), he did feel in some difficulty, and 
had also felt some with regard to the 
Amendments that had gone before. He 
had listened with great attention to the 
different speeches made, all directed to 
this whether Mr. Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees were to have 
the same power. He had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and he fully admitted the logic of 
all his arguments; but the only ques- 
tion was about his premises. His argu- 
ments were enlarged upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, and were 
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carried to greater length by the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Bor- 
lase); but, taking all those speeches 
together, they might be bviled down 
and put with a very old proverb—and, 
in making use of it, he meant no insult 
to the House—those speeches came to 
this, that ‘‘ what was sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander.’”” What they 
wanted to know was, what sauce they 
were going to give the goose? He felt 
quite certain the House would not ob- 
ject to that term, and he said seriously, 
in regard to all these Amendments, 
that they were simply groping in the 
dark. There were now some 30 or 40 
Amendments down, which would not 
have been given Notice of if they really 
knew upon what the House was going 
to decide—whether the cléture by bare 
majority ; or by a proportionate majority, 
whether a majority of two-thirds orthree- 
fifths. At the present time, how did 
the House stand? According to what 
was said in the late debates, all that the 
House had decided was that there was 
to be a cléture by a majority. It was 
the intention of an humble Mover of an 
Amendment to raise the question of bare 
majority ; but the word ‘“‘ bare ”’ was in- 
advertently left out. The real point to 
decide now was what that majority was 
to be, for when that was decided it made 
all the difference to the Amendments 
they were to discuss and were discussing. 
If the majority was to be a proportionate 
one, which he thought was generally 
agreed—[‘* No, no!” ]—there was no 
need of the Amendment. Hon. Mem- 
bers said ‘‘No, no!” He was quite 
willing there should be no cléture at all. 
His own belief was that there were a 
number of these Rules which were now 
proposed to the House which would put 
down Obstruction, quite independently 
of the cléture. He was struck with what 
was said by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), and what he said had not 
been answered. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir William Har- 
court) spoke as if the sole object of the 
cléture was to put down Obstruction by 
a small number, such as was sometimes 
carried on by 20 Members, and he said 
—‘‘ Weare willing to put down the Ob- 
struction of 20 Members.’”’ Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) used words that 
would show that the House could easily 
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ut down the Obstruction of a small 

arty; and he (Mr. Marriott) felt cer- 
tain that if they had the cléture by 
two-thirds or a proportionate majo- 
rity, when the two Front Benches 
were agreed, Obstruction would be 
putdown. [‘‘ Question!” ] That was 
the Question. Obstruction was the 
whole Question. The speech of the 
right hon. Member for Ripon seemed to 
carry out entirely the views of a two- 
thirds, or a proportionate majority, be- 
cause, if the two Front Benches were 
agreed, the Obstruction of a small mi- 
nority would be put down. ‘‘ But,” said 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex, ‘‘can anybody give an instance 
when the whole or the greater part of the 
Conservative Party have obstructed?” 
All he (Mr. Marriott) could say was that 
since he had been in the House the Con- 
servative Party never had obstructed as 
a Party. There might have been some 
Members of the Party who had joined 
together for that purpose—some Mem- 
bers of the Party not altogether under the 
whip and control of their Leader. No 
doubt, the Leader, like the driver of a 
four-in-hand, had some little difficulty in 
keeping his team well together; but their 
coach was not, therefore, necessarily up- 
set. [‘‘Question!’’] Last night they 
had an instance of the younger Members 
kicking over the traces. [‘‘ Question !’’] 
What was the question of the Amend- 
ment? The question was whether the 
Speaker was to interfere when a debate 
was carried on for the purpose of Ob- 
struction. Obstruction had existed in 
the House, and the weapon was to be 
left to the House to use to put it down. 
The responsibility rested with the House, 
and it was no longer a Vote of Confidence 
in the Ministry. The great point was 
the putting down of Obstruction, and he 
believed the great majority of the House 
had that object in view. The real ques- 
tion was, how was it to be done? If the 
Amendment of the noble Lord was’car- 
ried, that intention was expressed in 
words, according to which power was 
0 to the Speaker or Chairman of 

ommittees, and they could leave it to 
them to say whether a debate was being 
carried on for thrashing out the subject, 
enlightening hon. Members by every 
scrap of argument, or whether it was 
merely Obstruction. He was sure it 


was easy to tell the difference. The 
Amendment of the noble Lord simply 
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added, ‘‘when the debate is carried on 
for purposes of Obstruction ;” and surely 
that was the only time that the Speaker 
or the Chairman ought to interfere. If 
the Government meant to say they could 
interfere at any other time, whether the 
debate were long or short, which must 
depend on the nature of the subject, 
then what they wished to know was, 
were debates to be closed when there 
was no Obstruction? They knew there 
had been debates resumed Session after 
Session, each debate adding to the know- 
ledge of the House and the country ; and 
measures had, as the result, been passed 
and accepted in a very different form to 
that in which they would have been 
passed had the debate been hurried and 
quickly closed by means of the c/éture. 
All he wished to say was that he did 
wish most earnestly that the Government 
would give them some indication of what 
they intended to do, what was the main 
point of their Resolution, whether they 
were going to insist on a bare majority, 
or whether it was to be a proportionate 
majority ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that they had the authority of the Prime 
Minister that the purpose of the Resolu- 
tion was not to put down Obstruction, 
but to expedite legislation. What legis- 
lation? Why, of course, the legislation 
of the Ministry. Thus, we should beled 
to a system of Ministerial absolutism. He 
objected to the absolutism of any Minister, 
to whichever Party he belonged. The 
fact was that Ministers and hon. Mem- 
bers cared less and less for that House, 
and addressed themselves more and more 
to the constituencies. The House was 
being reduced to a contemptible position, 
and its Members were becoming mere 
delegates of the constituents. An hon. 
Member on the other side had recently 
been rather roughly told by his consti- 
tuents that they did not want him to 
speak in the House ; he spoke too much, 
they said, already. What they wanted 
him to do was to vote with the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY believed 
that the Amendment of the noble Lord 
(Lord George Hamilton) would consider- 
ably improve the wording of the Reso- 
lution. He thought that a provision 
should be inserted in the Resoiution to 
the effect that the occupant of the Chair 
must be satisfied that the debate was 
being prolonged merely for the purpose 














of Obstruction ; and he looked upon the 
Amendment as a sufficient substitute for 
the words, either of the Government, 
or of the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey). He believed there was an 
absolute confusion of ideas among most 
of the Members on the Liberal side of 
the House as to the issue upon which 
they were about to vote. The words 
were ‘‘ it is,” and if they were ruled out 
of the Amendment, the words “the 
evident sense of the House” must fall 
with them, because they would become 
grammatically impossible. In the future 
the cléture wight be voted, simply in con- 
sequence of feelings of fatigue, hunger, 
or indigestion of a large section of the 
House, and a vague, illogical sensation 
on the part of the majority that the 
debate had better come toa close. There 
ought, in his opinion, to be the double 
safeguard of the initiative of the Speaker 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
House, before they allowed a debate to 
be summarily closed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
House, Sir, is at the present moment 
much fuller than when my noble Friend 
(Lord George Hamilton) moved his 
Amendment. I hope, therefore, that 
hon. Members understand perfectly the 
nature of it, and the grounds upon which 
it rests. By the Resolution now pro- 
posed, if it is passed in the form the 
Government desire—namely, the cléture 
by a bare majority—very great respon- 
sibility is cast upon the Speaker and 
Chairman of Ways and Means; and it 
therefore seems but reasonable, when 
the House decides upon casting such a 
responsibility upon its Officers, that it 
should give those Officers full and pro- 
per directions as to the conditions under 
which they are to act inthe matter. But 
according to the Resolution, as proposed 
by the Government, one instruction, and 
one only, is to be given to them. If 
that instruction is to be that which is 
sufficient merely to close the debate by 
a bare majority, I think the direction is 
eminently unsatisfactory—namely, that 
the power should be exercised when it 
should appear to the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Ways and Means to be the 
evident sense of the House that the 
Question ought to be put. That is a 
difficult direction, and not a very intelli- 
gible one. If it is understood that the 


sense of the House means an overwhelm- 
ing majority, or, say, two-thirds, it would 
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be intelligible; but if by the evident 
sense of the House is meant that which 
would be sufficient to close the debate 
by a bare majority, the direction would 
be most unsatisfactory. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) saw the 
difficulty when he proposed, by his 
Amendment, that the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees should be satisfied 
that the debate had been adequately 
conducted. So that we have before us 
two tests—the one, the opinion of the 
Speaker or Chairman of Ways and 
Means that the debate has been ade- 
quately conducted; and the other, that 
of the decision of the majority of the 
House upon a division being taken. It 
certainly does appear that if the ob- 
ject of this Resolution is to put a stop to 
Obstruction, you are imposing Rules 
that will be inconsistent one with the 
other, and not well qualified to obtain 
that end. The object of the Amendment 
of my noble Friend is to direct the atten- 
tion of Mr. Speaker or the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to the question, not 
whether there happens to be a majo- 
rity, but whether the majority wish to 
divide, because the debate has been 
fairly and adequately conducted, and 
ought to be brought to an end, and is 
only being carried on for purposes of 
illegitimate Obstruction. I venture to 
say that nine-tenths of the people of this 
country are under the belief that we are 
now engaged in an attempt to deal with 
and put down Obstruction, and they 
know perfectly well what they mean by 
Obstruction. But it appears that the 
meaning which they attach to the word 
‘* Obstruction ”’ is not, at all events, the 
meaning which the Prime Minister 
attaches to it. My observation, which 
is merely echoing what the Prime Mi- 
nister said—[Mr. Guapstonz: No, no!] 
—is met by a challenge. Weseem now 
to be getting more mysterious than ever. 
There have been two or three very 
curious revelations made in the course 
of this debate. In the first place, we have 
had a very curious revelation, which, I 
am bound to say, we were not at all 
prepared for; and that is the revelation 
made by an important Member of the 
Cabinet, who has taken a very large 
part in these debates, that he does not 
understand at all what the grounds are on 
which the Rules were framed, and does 
not know the Resolutions themselves. 
The Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department (Sir William Harcourt), 
when he got up, in the first instance, to 
answer the observations of my noble 
Friend (Lord George Hamilton), took 
objection to the introduction of the 
words ‘‘carried on for the purpose of 
Obstruction” on this and no other 
ground—that it was an attempt to go 
into motives, and that it was quite im- 
— or unfair to call upon the 

peaker or the Chairman of Ways and 
Means to judge what the motives of 
those who were carrying on the debate 
were. But that was not the light in 
which the Prime Minister understood 
them. [{Mr. GrapstonE: There were 
two grounds, and that was one of them. | 
Then it was one of them. If that beso, 
I should like to ask the Prime Minister, 
who is in his place, what I should have 
liked to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who has left the 
House, what explanation he can possibly 
give of the justice and value of the 10th 
Rule he intends to propose? If it is 
impossible to go into the question of 
motive, how does the right hon. Gentle- 
man justify the Rule which the Govern- 
ment themselves have placed upon the 
Paper, and which reads thus ?— 

“That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House, shall be of 
opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of a 
Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, or 
that the Chairman do Report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, is made for the purpose of ob- 
struction, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair.” 

In the Ist Rule, you are to have an 
impossibility of diving into motives; 
but by the time you have advanced to 
the 10th Rule—and it is an indication of 
the sort of advance that will take place— 
you will get far beyond all that, and find 
yourselves perfectly able to call upon 
the Speaker and Chairman of Ways and 
Means to divine motives. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
who now accepts that solution, gave us 
also another answer which, to my mind, 
was inconsistent with it, though per- 
fectly consistent with my recollection of 
what the Prime Minister has all along 
said. His objection to the word ‘‘ Ob- 
struction ” in the Amendment moved by 
my noble Friend is, that he never in- 
tended, and that he always said he 
never intended, by these Resolutions to 
deal with the case of wilful Obstruction. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, in the 
speech in which he first introduced the 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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Resolutions, that that was an offence 
that ought to be dealt with in a different 
manner, and he has repeated to-night 
the same opinion, that it is an offence 
which ought to be dealt with in a 
different manner, and that, therefore, 
we ought not to introduce words for the 
purpose of bringing it into this Resolu- 
tion. But I cannot see how the right 
hon. Gentleman is to take these two ob- 
jections to the words of my noble Friend 
—in the first place, that they are words 
which deal with an offence the Govern- 
ment do not intend to deal with here; 
and, in the next place, that they imply 
a diving into the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers. We have the whole of the Reso- 
lutions before us, and I think it is de- 
sirable we should note the fact that they 
are not aimed at wilful Obstruction. But 
if that be so, why should there be an 
objection raised to the introduction of 
the words moved by my noble Friend ? 
If these words are objectionable, it is 
because the Resolution is aimed at 
something else, and we want to know 
what that something else is. I do not 
know that I need detain the House with 
many further remarks, because this is 
really the kernel of the whole question 
—namely, the question whether the Re- 
solutions are intended to keep within 
bounds tendencies which we have all, 
more or less, observed, or whether they 
are intended to do something very 
different. I must own that 1 have 
looked at these Resolutions from the 
beginning with great suspicion, and the 
more the debate proceeds, and the more 
I hear about them, the more my sus- 
picion becomes increased. I regret very 
much that we are engaged in a contest 
which may even seem to give the im- 
pression that there is any indifference on 
the part of Gentlemen who sit in this 
part of the House—even the slightest 
indifference on their part—to the ne- 
cessity for promoting the proper con- 
duct of Business in the House. But I 
do say that if you introduce such a Rule 
as this, and make it depend on what is 
called ‘‘ the evident sense ’”’ of the House, 
even modified as it is—and it is an im- 
portant modification—by the words in- 
troduced by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey), you expose your- 
selves to very great danger. I saw to- 
day a curious account of some proceed- 
ings which have been taking place in 
one of our Colonial Legislatures, where 











the system of cléture isin force. I refer 
to the Assembly of South Australia. I 
do not know whether the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) is in his place; but if 
heis, he will probably be aware of what 
has taken place. In the Assembly of 
South Australia there appears to have 
been a question raised as to the proper 
site of the Parliament Buildings in 
Adelaide. It was a question of no 
small importance, because it has now 
been before the Assembly for some 
years, and has been the means of the 
turning out of one Ministry, and the 
introduction of another. A Motion was 
brought forward recently in regard to 
that matter. The speech of the Mover 
was delivered, and it was a speech of 
some considerable length; yet, immedi- 
ately that speech was concluded, a Mem- 
ber got up, and, without a single word 
having been said in reply, moved that 
the House should divide. The Motion 
was at once put; there was a division, in 
which 18 voted for dividing immediately, 
and 13 against. A division upon the Main 
Question accordingly took place, with- 
out a single word having been uttered in 
answer to the speech of the Mover of 
the original Motion, notwithstanding 
that, at the time, the question was a 
burning question which had long agi- 
tated the Colony. Within a week, in 
the other House of Assembly—the Le- 
gislative Council—the same Motion was 
brought forward. It was fully dis- 
cussed, and eventually carried ; whereas, 
in the other Assembly, it was never dis- 
cussed at all, and was thrown out with- 
out any answer having been made to the 
speech of the Mover of the Resolution. 
I see that proceedings are now being 
taken to obtain some municipal action 
in the matter, in order that the question 
may be brought to a further solution. 
Well, that is the sort of thing you may 
expect under the c/é/wre, when passions 
are excited and Party feeling runs high. 
I have no doubt that the true explana- 
tion of such action is this—that the ma- 
jority, who had obtained power in the 
House of Assembly, were determined not 
to hear anything more on the question, 
because they were quite satistied that 
they were in the right, and that the 
Mover of the Motion was altogether in 
the wrong. But the same would be the 
ease here. We should have the Ministry 
coming forward and laying down certain 
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propositions that would command the 
assent of their followers; and if any- 
body got up to argue against them, he 
would be put down, and put down very 
summarily. It reminds me of the story 
of the Caliph Omar, who ordered the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library. 
He said— 


“Tf these books contain matters that are in 
accordance with the Koran, they are super- 
fluous ; and if they do not, then they are more 
than superfluous—they are mischievous and 
pernicious ; and, in either case, they ought to 
be destroyed.” 


In the same way, if the arguments of 
hon. Members are in accordance with 
the views of the Ministry of the day, the 
majority will say—‘‘They are super- 
fluous, and can be much better expressed 
by Her Majesty’s Government than by 
you;” but if, on the other hand, they 
are in opposition to the views of the 
Ministry of the day, then the majority 
will say—‘‘ They are more than super- 
fluous—they are mischievous, and we 
ought not to allow them to be heard; 
we will therefore put them down.” If 
the Chairman of Ways and Means was 
to be guided by the sense of a bare ma- 
jority of the House he would feel him- 
self obliged to put this Rule in force. I 
am glad that my noble Friend has 
brought forward this Amendment. I 
think that it will be an extremely useful 
Amendment in itself, if it is adopted by 
the House; and if it is not adopted, 
then, at all events, the discussion: which 
has taken place upon it will have thrown 
a great deal of light on the true charac- 
ter of these Resolutions, and on the true 
nature of the action Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking, and I hope that the 
lesson will not be altogether lost either 
upon the House or upon the country. 
Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
T am not quite sure whether I am able 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Stafford Northcote) through 
the whole of his argument; but there 
are one or two observations in what he 
has just said in regard to which I should 
like to say one or two words in reply. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded his 
speech by referring to a case which oc- 
curred recently in one of the Colonies, 
and he argues from that case that the 
majority in this House, if these Rules 
were passed, would be able to use their 
power in a very tyrannical and sum- 
mary manner. But the right hon. Gen- 
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which it has attained in this House 
if it had not been aided by the great 
change in the tone and custom of the 
House which has lately taken place. 
We may regret it, but we cannot ignore 


tleman, in the observations he has made, 
has entirely ignored all the precautions 
we are endeavouring to set up against 
any abuse of the powers we propose to 
confer. He ignores altogether the initia- 
tive of the Speaker or of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means, and he ignores the 
directions which are to be given to the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees as to the exercise of the initiative. 
He absolutely ignores the words which 
have just been accepted — that the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
is to be guided by what appears to be the 
‘* evident sense ’’ of the House, and that 
he is also to entertain the conviction 
himself that the subject has been ade- 
quately discussed before putting the 
Rule in force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man assumes that it would be in the 
power of a tyrannical majority to put a 
stop to a debate, even before it had pro- 
perly begun, and to call for a division 
whenever that tyrannical majority might 
think fit. The right hon. Gentleman 
also said that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to accept the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) shows that in 
their idea and intention this Resolution 
is not aimed at Obstruction. Now, I 
entirely deny that assertion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The main purpose of 
the Resolution is to put down wilful 
Obstruction. We have endeavoured, 
over and over again, months ago, and 
now also in this debate, to show that 
the main purpose of the proposed Rule 
is directed against wilful and deliberate 
Obstruction. We have also always 
maintained that it was not sufficient to 
contend against wilful and organized 
Obstruction alone. A good deal of at- 
tention has been paid, in the course of 
this debate, to a speech which I made 
several months ago on the subject. If 
any hon. Gentleman will take the trouble 
to refer to that speech, he will find that 
at that time I did not base my argument 
in defence of this Rule on the case of 
deliberate and wilful Obstruction. I 
endeavoured to show that what I thought 
was necessary for the decency and good 
order of our debates was that the House 
should assert the right, which I believe 
it to possess, of regulating, under cer- 
tain conditions, the length of time to be 
devoted to the discussion of a particular 
subject. Obstruction, no doubt, would 


never have attained the proportions 
The Marquess of Hartington 





the fact. We must. all of us be very 
well aware that there is a greet disposi- 
tion, without any wilful Obstruction, to 
discuss subjects at wholly dispropor- 
tionate lengths. Everyone will be able 
to call to mind the number of hours 
which have been wasted in the discus- 
sion of matters of comparatively trivial 
importance, and the great many more 
hours which have been wasted in the 
mere repetition of arguments in debates 
on more important subjects. In our 
opinion, what we now propose will have 
a tendency, by preventing that waste of 
time, to secure, in reality, the freedom 
and the perfection of our debates. What 
are we trying to meet? Is it an impe- 
rious and intolerant majority? No; 
what we are really trying to contend 
against is something more than an im- 
perious and intolerant majority; we are 
trying to contend against a physical 
impossibility. The time of the House 
is a limited quantity ; but the assump- 
tion on which you are proceeding is, 
that there is time enough for the House 
to discuss, at whatever length any of its 
Members please, any of the multitudi- 
nous subjects which are brought before 
it. My contention is, that if you dis- 
cuss minor subjects, or even important 
subjects, at disproportionate length, you 
will find yourselves unable to discuss 
other subjects of equal importance and 
equally worthy of discussion. There- 
fore, there should be some power to 
enable the House to regulate the length 
of its debates in some manner that shall 
be proportionate to their importance, 
and I should regard such a regulation 
as really tending towards securing free- 
dom of debate. For this reason, I say 
it would be unwise for the Government, 
although I own that no doubt the pri- 
mary purpose of this Rule is to put 
down Obstruction, and although proba- 
bly but for the point of abuse of debate 
which we have lately reached, we should 
never, for some years, at all events, 
have heard of this Rule at all, still, 
when we are taking the character of 
our mode of Procedure into full consi- 
deration, it would be a mistake on our 
part if we were to limit the exercise of 
this legitimate and reasonable power on 

















the part of the House to cases in which 
the Reedine was satisfied that there was 
an evident intention to obstruct. An 
unnecessary debate might constitute Ob- 
struction, and the power ought to be 
used, and, in my opinion, it would be 
advantageously used on many occasions 
where there was no Obstruction at all— 
such, for instance, as when, in the opinion 
of the majority of the House, a subject 
had been adequately discussed, and time 
was only being wasted in order to satisfy 
the vanity of individual Members. 
Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
wished, before the House went to a 
division, to ask one question which ap- 
peared to him to be somewhat perti- 
nent to the matter. The noble Marquess 
who had just sat down (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had said, as he (Viscount 
Folkestone) understood him, that the 
Members of the Government with whom 
he sat had always contended that these 
Rules were not only necessary for deal- 
ing with deliberate and wilful Obstruc- 
tion alone, but for dealing with other 
kinds of Obstruction. Now, he pre- 
sumed that the noble Marquess meant 
by that remark that the Rules were to 
affect that kind of action on the part of 
hon. Members which had a tendency to 
delay the progress of Public Business 
unduly. He wished to know what would 
happen in the case which he was about 
to put before the House? They were 
told, and they knew very well that it 
was so, that Mr. Speaker was always 
impartial; and they were told, further, 
that the Chairman of Ways and Means 
would always be impartial. The case 
he wished to put before the House was 
this. On going into Committee of Sup- 
ply and in Committee of Supply last 
Session, the Liberal Party occupied in 
speaking 58 hours and some odd 
minutes. The Conservative Party, on 
the other hand, only occupied some 
20 hours and odd minutes. That meant 
that the Liberal Party occupied one- 
third more time than they were rightly 
entitled to, supposing that each indi- 
vidual Member of the House was en- 
titled to a certain amount of time. 
He presumed that that was one of the 
kinds of Obstruction to which the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India had just alluded ; and he (Viscount 
Folkestone) wanted to know if it was 
the case whether, if the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was always to be as 
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impartial as the Speaker, he would put 
this Rule in force against his own Party 
in a case of that kind? If he were 
assured that that would be the case, he 
was not at all certain that it would not 
be the best course to adopt the proposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he did not 
intend to trouble hon. Members with 
many observations on this matter; but 
he understood the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) to arrogate for the 
majority the right of stopping debate, 
not only when the debate was being 
prolonged for purposes of deliberate and 
wilful Obstruction, but when, in the 
opinion of the majority of the House, 
the debate had lasted long enough, and 
was being prolonged simply to satisfy the 
vanity of individual Members. He(Mr. 
O’ Donnell) wanted to know whether what 
were regarded asmerely superfluousstate- 
ments in the view of one side of the 
House were always, and in all cases, to 
be rigidly choked off? He should like 
to receive an answer to that question 
from the noble Marquess. Let him take 
the case of the Indian Budget for an 
example. That Budget invariably ap- 
peared in the public journals, reprinted 
from the Indian official Gazette, say, in 
the month of April. Everyone, conse- 
quently, became thoroughly familiar with 
that Indian Budget; and yet, in the 
month of August, they found, as a rule, 
the Secretary of State for India occupy- 
ing some three hours some evening with 
a recital, generally word for word, of 
all the statements which had appeared 
in the official Gazette three months 
before. Surely, many persons would 
hold that to be a superfluous statement. 
It was perfectly certain that, if the 
Leader of the Opposition ventured to 
inflict a similar three hours’ needless 
repetition of notorious documents upon 
the House, judged according to the opi- 
nion just expressed by the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India, 
the gag ought at once to be put into 
operation. What he (Mr. O’Donnell) was 
afraid of was that, when the noble Mar- 
quess made that magnificent declaration, 
he made, in his own mind, a reservation 
which was intended to cover his own case. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 177; Noes 
97: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 351.) 
N [Ninth Night.) 
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Original Question put, and agreed to; 
words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. GORST, in moving as an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Ist Resolution, in 
line 2, to leave out the words ‘‘ the evi- 
dent,” and insert ‘‘ evidently the gene- 
ral,” said, he must apologize to the 
House for appearing on that occasion 
with another man’s child. The Amend- 
ment which he had proposed was one 
which had been placed on the Paper 
originally by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson); but he(Mr. Gorst) 
was given to understand that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, whose absence 
from the House they all greatly re- 
gretted on that occasion, because the 
hon. Member was always disposed to 
exhibit a certain amount of indepen- 
dence in regard to the rights and privi- 
leges of the Members of the House, 
was not there to move the Amendment. 
And as none of the hon. Member’s 
Friends were anxious to take up the 
Amendment, he (Mr. Gorst) had ven- 
tured to put it down in his own name, 
so that he might have an opportunity of 
bringing it forward. If he might bor- 
row, fora moment, the phraseology of 
the Resolution, it was “evidently the 
sense’ of the Prime Minister that the 
words which appeared in the Resolution 
now were not very felicitously chosen. 
He, therefore, thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might feel inclined to look on 
the Amendment with some degree of 
favour. At present, one of the condi- 
tions for the interference of the Speaker 
or the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was to be that the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House”’ was in favour of the debate 
being closed, and several of the speakers 
in the course of the evening had drawn 
a graphic picture of the noise and con- 
fusion which would arise from giving 
vent to that general sense of the House. 
It was not necessary that they should 
draw upon their imagination for the 
scenes which were likely to ensue; they 
need only tax theirmemories. He(Mr. 
Gorst) remembered very well, at the 
beginning of the present Parliament, 
when hon. Members opposite were 
rather fresh to the duties of their posi- 
tion, and were unaccustomed to hear 
their own views assailed by argument or 
contradiction, that whenever anybody 
got up on the Conservative side of the 
House, and ventured to express an opi- 
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nion which was at all in conflict with 
their own cherished notions, they were 
accustomed to receive him with howls 
and incoherent noises, and scenes of that 
description. Therefore, if hon. Mem- 
bers would only recollect the state of the 
opposite side of the House in the early 
part of the Session of 1880, they would 
be able to form a conception of what 
would be the state of the whole of the 
Ministerial side of the House, when it 
became necessary, on any particular 
occasion, to express the evident sense of 
the House. He might add that he the 
more readily proposed the Amendment 
because he looked upon it as being ex- 
actly in accordance with what the Prime 
Minister had stated, in the early part of 
the evening, to be the purpose of the 
Resolutions. He had listened very care- 
fully to the speech of the Prime Minis- 
ter, and he did not think he was misre- 
presenting the right hon. Gentleman 
when he said that what the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated to be the object 
of the Resolution was to give the House 
the power of checking the oratory of 
hon. Members, if hon. Members were 
disposed to inflict that oratory upon the 
House at a time when the whole House 
was indisposed to hear them. Ofcourse, 
his (Mr. Gorst’s) Parliamentary experi- 
ence was very much shorter than that of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but he re- 
membered a time when, if an hon. 
Member on either side of the House 
ventured to address the House at a time 
when the House was indisposed to listen 
to him, it was sufficient to express the 
will of the House, not by any scenes of 
disorder or tumult, but by a few mur- 
murs of disapprobation and a few cries 
of ‘‘Agreed, agreed!” ‘Divide, di- 
vide!’”? Such an indication of feeling, 
proceeding from all parts of the House, 
was sufficient to induce any hon. Mem- 
ber who was addressing it to resume 
his seat, and to leave undelivered the 
speech he had intended to inflict upon 
the House. No doubt, there wasa very 
great change in that respect now. He 
was not disposed to attribute the change 
to the less virtuous and the less modest 
disposition of the men of the- present 
day. He did not think that any dete- 
rioration in the manners of individual 
Members was the cause of this change 
in the practice of the House; but he 
was of opinion that it was largely to be 
attributed to the greater interest which 




















the constituencies took in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, and to a general de- 
mand on the part of the constituents 
that their Representatives should not 
merely vote, but should occasionally ex- 
press their opinions in the House. He 
was sure that it was very often the pres- 
sure of the constituencies—a pressure 
which he understood the Prime Minister 
to look upon as a piece of great vanity, 
and a thing to be very much ashamed 
of—he had no doubt that, in many cases, 
it was the pressure of the constituencies 
that induced a modest Member of Par- 
liament to obtrude himself on the atten- 
tion of the House. There was another 
reason which induced many Members to 
speak much more frequently now than 
they were in the habit of doing in for- 
mer days, and that was the practice of 
the local Press of reporting the debates 
in extenso. He had been told that a 
speech was often delivered in the House 
of Commons, because it was already in 
type, and the Member was obliged to 
deliver it, because he knew that it would 
appear in thelocal newspaper, whether he 
delivered itornot. Evenif onalloccasions 
that practice was not carried to the same 
extent, there was no doubt that there 
was much greater temptation for the 
Member for a country constituency to 
deliver a speech in that House, when he 
had every reason to believe that any 
speech he might deliver would find its 
way, in all its full eloquence, into the 
columns of his local paper. Therefore, 
without joining with the Prime Minis- 
ter in lamenting over the deterioration 
of manners on the part of the new Mem- 
bers of the House, he (Mr. Gorst) 
thought the fact of the circumstances in 
which they were placed induced them 
to be more persistent in addressing the 
House, and much less willing to yield 
to the expression of the general sense 
of the House than the Members of 
former days. The Amendment which 
he proposed to move, and which, as he 
had said, was originally placed on the 
Paper by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), exactly met the view 
which had been expressed by the Prime 
Minister ; because, if it was necessary, 
before the c/éture was put in operation, 
that it should be evidently the general 
sense of the House that the debate should 
be closed, it would restore, by the vote 
of the House, the very same power 
which was formerly exercised by means 
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of a mere expression of feeling on the 
part of all sides of the House. Those 
Members who had sat in the House two 
or three Parliaments ago would bear 
him out when he said that what was 
done in those days amounted to an effec- 
tual cléture. Whenever it was consi- 
dered that a question had been suffi- 
ciently discussed, there were murmurs 
all round the House, which indicated to 
any person who intended to continue 
the debate that the House had had 
enough of it. When murmurs of that 
kind took place, they were received as a 
significant hint in all parts of the House, 
and the debate was at once brought to a 
close. Now, if the Speaker was to re- 
cognize an evident indication of that 
sort of the general sense of the House 
that the debate should come to an end, 
he would, by putting the Question, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now closed,”’ sub- 
stantially give effect, by Resolution of 
the House, to that which was formerly 
effected by the voluntary yielding of the 
Members of the House. He, therefore, 
ventured to express a hope that, as this 
was evidently the intention of the Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment. He begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
spoken. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 3, to leave out the words “ the evident,” 
in order to insert the words ‘evidently the 
general,” —( Mr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘the evident’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was very 
much indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Gorst) for hay- 
ing, according to the statement he had 
just made, framed the Amendment on 
the remarks which had been made by 
him (Mr. Gladstone). But, whenever he 
heard a reference of that kind in a 
speech from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, he was sorry to say it caused him to 
examine with more anxious scrutiny 
what followed. It would have been 
quite possible to frame the Resolution 
by saying that when the Speaker ob- 
served certain things which induced him 
to believe that the subject under debate 
had been adequately discussed he might 
appeal to the House; but the Govern- 


[Ninth Night.) 
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ment had endeavoured to place on the 
Speaker an additional responsibility, and 
that was the responsibility of estimating, 
as well as he could, the sense that pre- 
vailed in the Assembly over which he 
presided ; and that they had ventured 
to describe under the phrase ‘the evi- 
dent sense of the House.” ‘The evi- 
dent sense of the House” was a phrase 
which had been much considered; and 
it was a phrase which, unless he was 
much mistaken, in the judgment of the 
best authorities, was a practical working 
direction. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, not satisfied with the words ‘‘ the 
evident sense of the House,” desired to 
put at the back of them the word ‘“‘ gene- 
ral,” making the phrase ‘‘ evidently the 
general sense of the House.” He was 
reminded of the old and apposite phrase 
of the Profession to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman belonged—‘ Dolus 
batet in generalibus ;’’ and he must de- 
cline to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The word 
“evident” was perfectly sufficient for 
its purpose, as an indication to the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Commitees ; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
his (Mr. Gladstone’s) opinion, had in 
view, in the exceedingly artful Amend- 
ment he had contrived to frame, nota mere 
decision upon the present Motion, but 
the making of a convenient introduction 
to a Motion which was to follow, and 
which would get at the Government 
fairly on the sly, and bring them down 
to a level on which it would be hardly 
possible for them to argue the case 
against the proportional majority with- 
out having a counter-argument drawn 
from their own conduct, in reference to 
their having been deluded into the ac- 
ceptance of a proposition to the effect 
that it was to be evidently the general 
sense of the House. Now, putting these 
two things together, he was quite suffi- 
ciently sensible of the strength of the 
tie between them to request the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to excuse him 
if, while retaining all possible gratitude 
for the courtesy he had shown towards 
him, and quite delighted with the sym- 

athy which he felt towards the Prime 

inister, and the evident nearness in 
which they stood to one another, with an 
occasional difference now and then, he felt 
that his duty called upon him to endea- 
vour to strip away the cloak in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman attempted to 


Mr. Gladstone 


{ COMMONS} 
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conceal his real plan, and to adhere to 
the words which the Government had 
themselves proposed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it seemed 
to him that the speech just made by the 
Prime Minister darkened the prospect 
which the Government had before pre- 
sented to the House. At the com- 
mencement of the discussion of the Reso- 
lutions, they had been told that the 
Speaker would never put this Rule in 
force unless the majority was much 
greater than 1; and, if that argument 
meant anything, it was that the ‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House’”’ could only be 
shown when the majority were drawn 
from more than one quarter of the 
House. That was the argument of the 
Government, when they wished to inspire 
the House with the belief that there 
was no danger in the Resolution; and 
it was the desire of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and 
those who supported him, to place it in 
a clear light. They were the more 
strongly urged to do that, because the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had refused to admit the parallel drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) from the proceedings of the Aus- 
tralian Parliament. The value of the 
protection which could be given by the 
Speaker depended on the precision and 
clearness of the Rules by which he 
would be guided; and they were told 
that he was only to put the Rule in 
force when the ‘‘sense of the House 
was evident.” He contended that if 
the meaning of this was not that the 
House should be generally, and on the 
whole, of one opinion, it was manifest 
that the Resolution was intended to be 
used in a tyrannical sense. On the other 
hand, if that were not the meaning, they 
asked no more than that the Government 
should introduce into the Resolution a 
word which would adequately express 
the construction which they themselves 
declared the Rule was intended to 
bear. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had suggested that 
under the phraseology of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
there lurked some deep and dark de- 
sign; but it seemed more likely that 
that was to be found in the conduct of 
the Government, who declined to intro- 
duce the one word which would make 
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the meaning of their Resolution clear 
beyond all question. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 130 ; Noes 
74: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 352.) 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
Debate arising. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 80th October, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Select Committee—Privilege (Mr. 
.. Gray), Admiral Sir John Hay and Sir Edward 
Colebrooke added. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o. Qo 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD ‘OF 
WORKS AND THE ARTIZANS’ AND 
LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ACTS. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home’ 
Department, Whether any application 
has been made to him by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for the City of London 
under the Act of this Session amending 
the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts, 1875—1879; and, what steps, if 
any, the Commissioners of Sewers are 
taking under that Act ? 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he had received a letter 
from the Commissioners of Sewers stating 
that steps were being taken for erecting 
dwellings, in accordance with the Arti- 
zans’ Dwellings Acts, on the Petticoat 
Square site, and that the works would be 
commenced soon. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, What steps are being now 
taken by the Board under the Artizans’ 
and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, 1875— 
1879, as amended by the Act of this 
Session ? 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform my right hon. Friend that 
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given instructions for the preparation of 
draft schemes, under the Amending Act 
of last Session, with regard to four areas, 
situated in Lambeth, St. George-in-the- 
East, Limehouse, and Greenwich re- 
spectively. The orders of the Board 
are now being carried out; and if the 
schemes are approved by the Home Se- 
cretary, they will be ready to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for confirmation in 
the Session of 1883. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — CASE 
OF THOMAS RYAN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his attention has been called 
to the action of the magistrates at New- 
town Mount Kennedy Petty Sessions, 
county Wicklow, as reported in the local 
paper, as follows :— 

‘* Magistrates’ Sons and Magistrates’ Laws. 
A young ex-soldier, named Thomas Ryan, was 
brought up by Acting Constable Byrne, on the 
sworn information of Sub-Constable Barry, for 
assaulting Mr. Frizell, junior, at Roundwood 
Fair ;”’ 
whether he has received complaints of 
partizanship being shown by some magis- 
trates in putting suggestive questions to 
the witness against the prisoner, and 
stopping him when putting lawful ques- 
tions to his own witnesses; whether, 
with reference to Acting Constable 
Byrne’s statement that he was directed 
to bring this prosecution under the 
Crimes Act, he will ascertain by whose 
direction the prosecution was brought ; 
whether it is the fact that the father of 
Mr. Frizell sat on the bench and took 
part in the proceedings which resulted 
in Ryan being sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour; and, 
whether, under the circumstances, he 
will move the Lord Lieutenant to remit 
the remainder of the sentence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have obtained 
reports upon this case, from which I 
find that Thomas Ryan was charged 
under the ordinary law, not under the 
recent Prevention of Crime Act, with 
assaulting Mr. Frizell, and further with 
committing a violent assault on the po- 
lice who arrested him. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber will observe from the report in the 
newspapers that this man was something 
more than a young ex-soldier, that he 
had been previously convicted and sen- 
tenced to five years. For each assault 
he was sentenced to two months’ im- 
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prisonment with hard labour. I am 
assured that there is no ground for sup- 
posing that the magistrates exhibited 
any partizanship in the case, and that 
the prisoner was allowed every facility 
to question his witnesses. Mr. Frizell 
attended the Petty Sessions, but did not 
sit on the bench while his son’s case was 
being heard. If Ryan or his friends 
think the sentence imposed on him was 
unmerited or excessive, it is open to 
them to memorialize the Lord Lieutenant 
for its remission or mitigation. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BAL- 
TINGLASS MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If his attention has been called 
to the action of the magistrates at Bal- 
tinglass, county Wicklow, on a recent 
occasion, in regard to a charge brought 
against the Rev. Mr. Usher, Rector of 
Baltinglass, of assaulting Henry Fen- 
nell, and afterwards shooting at a man 
named Martin Flinter; whether the 
magistrates refused to send the shooting 
ease for trial, although it was sworn 
that the Rev. Mr. Usher pursued Flinter 
through the streets, firing three shots 
from a revolver at him, but fined him 
five shillings for the assault on Fennell ; 
and, whether he can take any steps to 
improve the administration of the law 
in the local courts of the county 
Wicklow ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received 
an official account of this transaction, 
which is to the effect that the Rev. Mr. 
Usher is at present unpopular in Bal- 
tinglass, and that he was assaulted in the 
town on the night of August 26 when 
returning home. In self-defence he 
struck Henry Fennell with his umbrella, 
and for this assault he was fined 5s. 
Without commenting on the letter of 
Mr. Usher, who certainly attacked the 
Irish Government in bitter terms, I 
think that fine was the outside penalty 
that could be inflicted on him. I under- 
stand that it was proved at the trial by 
Mr. Usher that he fired the shots for the 
purpose of attracting the attention of the 
police, and as the magistrates refused to 
return the case for trial, they were 
doubtless satisfied with the evidence on 
this point. One of the witnesses against 
the rev. gentleman—Martin Flinter— 
was fined 5s. for assaulting him on the 
occasion. 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
reports stated that the Rev. Mr. Usher's 
unpopularity was largely due to the fact 
of his having fired off shots in the im- 
mediate proximity of a number of his 
parishioners ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — RATHDRUM 
UNION—ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What was the result of the inves- 
tigation which he, as President of the 
Local Government Board (Ireland), 
ordered to be held relative to the elec- 
tion of a Poor Law guardian for the 
Killiskey Electoral Division of Rath- 
drum Union ; and, whether he will lay 
the Report of the Poor Law Inspector 
who held the inquiry, and the Corre- 
spondence between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the clerk of theunio n, 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The result of 
the investigation has been that the Local 
Government Board decided that Mr. 
Crofton had not obtained a majority of 
valid votes at the election of Guardians 
held in March last, and they ordered a 
new election. The new election was 
held last month, and resulted in the re- 
turn of Mr. John Gaskin. If the hon. 
Member moves for the Correspondence 
he can have it; but it is voluminous, 
and will take some time to prepare for 
presentation. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—IMPROVEMENT WORKS AT 
ARKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that certain 
works for the improvement of the town 
of Arklow, which were presented and 
passed at special sessions and fiated by 
Mr. Baron Dowse at the late assizes, 
have been stopped by the county sur- 
veyor at the request of Lord Carysfort ; 
and, whether he will, in view of the 
great want of employment in Arklow at 
the present time, order the county sur- 
veyor to cause the works to be at once 
proceeded with in accordance with Law 
and with the desire of the ratepayers 
and inhabitants of the town? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Board of 
Public Works in Dublin inform me that 
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they do not know anything of the work 
referred to in this Question. I have, 
therefore, directed inquiry to be made 
of the County Surveyor, but have not 
yet received his Report. When I dosol 
will let the hon. Member know the result. 


EGYPT—BURNING OF ALEXANDRIA— 
INDEMNITY FOR LOSSES. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is definitely settled 
that merchants and others who suffered 
by the burning of Alexandria are to be 
indemnified for the direct loss they sus- 
tained; and, whether the tribunal to 
adjudicate on the claims has yet been 
constituted ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
intended that a Commission should ad- 
judicate upon these claims; but the com- 
position of the Commission has not been 
settled. It is now the subject of nego- 
tiation between the Powers. 


ARMY—OFFICERS’ CONTINGENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

Srr HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will consider the propriety of increas- 
ing the pay or allowances of subaltern 
Officers in temporary command of troops 
or companies, seeing that the present 
contingent allowance is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the expenses inseparable 
from such commands? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I beg leave to say that, 
by Clause 215 of the Army Circulars, 
dated September, 1881, the contingent 
allowance to officers, whether in perma- 
nent or temporary command of troops, 
batteries, or companies, is settled from 
year to year. The rates now in force 
are not inadequate. Out of the whole 
Army only five representations on the 
subject have been received ; in two of 
these no details were given, and in the 
three others I was satisfied that the 
allowance was sufficient. I am always 
prepared to receive applications for re- 
imbursement of legitimate expenses in 
excess of the contingent allowance; but 
I see no reason on this account to alter 
subalterns’ pay. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
MAYO SUB-COMMISSIONERS,. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, If the Irish Government have 
considered the complaints which have 
been made by a large vumber of tenants 
in the county of Mayo against the man- 
ner in which the Land Law Act is being 
administered by the Sub-Commission 
appointed to that county ; and, whether, 
having in view the expeditious and satis- 
factory manner in which the County 
Court Judge of Mayo has disposed of 
the cases that were listed for hearing in 
his court, an arrangement can be made 
for the removal into that court of cases 
originally listed for hearing in the Sub- 
Commission Court, but which, owing to 
the great number of cases to be heard, 
cannot be taken for a considerable 
time ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Although the 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they have received no complaints as to 
the manner in which the Land Act is 
being administered by the Mayo Sub- 
Commission, I know it is alleged that 
dissatisfaction does exist; but the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. and learned 
Member could not legally be carried 
out, as there is no provision in the Land 
Act for the removal of cases from the 
Court of a Sub-Commission to the Civil 
Bill Court. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
as the matter was one of extreme ur- 
gency, he should call attention to it on 
an early occasion. 


EGYPT—THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


Mr. LABOUCHEREasked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate taking any steps to prevent 
the enlistment of Circassians, Albanians, 
and the inhabitants of other such semi- 
civilized countries, in a so-called Egyp- 
tian army under the command of Baker 
Pacha, and officered by Englishmen, so 
long as the Khedival authority is pro- 
tected by British bayonets? He also 
asked, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is a party to any treaty, alliance, 
or compact, with any Foreign Power, or 
Powers, which would oblige it to pre- 
vent the Egyptians from exercising that 
control over their taxation, expenditure, 
and administration, which is enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the independent and 
semi-independent States which formerly 
were integral parts of the Ottoman Em- 
pire ; and, if so, where this treaty, al- 
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liance, or compact, is to be found? On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), the hon. Member 
also asked, Whether any further infor- 
mation has been received about the 
cruelties and insults to which Egyptian 
prisoners are said to be subjected ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Reply- 
ing first to the third Question of the 
hon. Member, I have to say that we 
have no further news about the matter. 
The reply to the hon. Member’s first 
Question is that we have been informed 
that the recruiting of Circassians, Alba- 
nians, and foreigners has ceased. We 
shall be consulted by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in any further steps that may 
be taken. In answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s second Question, I have to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government are not a 
party to any secret treaty, alliance, or 
compact with any Foreign Power or 
Powers respecting the affairs of Egypt; 
and, with regard to engagements of any 
other character, they are all in the pos- 
session of the House. The Question 
asked is not one of fact, but of inference 
and argument, and cannot properly be 
discussed within the limits or in the form 
of a reply. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
the cost of the Army which is to be 
organized by Baker Pasha is to be regu- 
oe by the Chamber of Notables or 
not 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
only say that the sum of £380,000 was 
set aside some years ago for the purposes 
of the Army in Egypt. No further dis- 
cussion has taken place up to the pre- 
sent time. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: May 
I ask the hon. Gentleman whether that 
sum is to be limited to the sum spent 
on the Army, and if that implies that it 
is still to be under the direction of the 
Joint Control ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir ; it implies nothing of the kind. 

Mr. GORST: Will the Government 
inform us, as Her Majesty’s Government 
were not consulted with reference to the 
appointment of Baker Pasha, on what 
ground they believe they will be con- 
sulted on this question ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government have 
informed the Egyptian Government that 
they expect to be consulted. 


Yr. Labouchere 
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THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR—PRO. 
CEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty's Government 
have received from the British Consul 
General in Madagascar any information 
concerning the dispute which has arisen 
between the French and Malagasy autho- 
rities in that island ; and, if so, whether 
he will lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Consul 
Pakenham has reported fully from time 
to time differences existing between the 
French and Madagascar Governments; 
but these Reports are of a confidential 
nature, and for the present, at all events, 
cannot be published. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
SEC. 31—LOANS TO OCCUPIERS. 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
rule will be modified by which loans 
to occupiers of land in Ireland, under 
Section 31 of the Land Act of 1881, 
cannot be made for any sum less than 
one hundred pounds ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: It has been de- 
cided that the minimum amount allowed 
for loans to occupiers in Ireland, under 
the 31st section of the Land Act, should 
be reduced to £50. 


EGYPT—MURDER OF PROFESSOR PAL- 
MER, CAPTAIN GILL, LIEUTENANT 
CHARRINGTON, AND OTHERS. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he can state 
to the House the object for which Profes- 
sor Palmer, Captain Gill, and Lieutenant 
Charrington were sent upon the expedi- 
tion which has ended so disastrously ; 
whether they had with them a large sum 
of money in gold, and why they were not 
provided with an escort ; upon what date 
news of the attack made on the party 
reached Suez, and when an expedition 
in search of them was despatched ; and, 
whether there is any reason to believe 
they were alive as late as a month after 
their capture ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty specifically, 
Whether among the objects of the ex- 
pedition were the collection of intelli- 
gence with regard to the enemy, the 




















cutting of the telegraphic communica- 
tion, the purchase of the means of trans- 
port for the British Army, and the cor- 
ruption of the fidelity gf the tribes 
opposed to the British Expedition ; also, 
whether Captain Gill was not specially 
charged with the task of cutting the 
telegraph wires between Egypt and 
Turkey; whether Professor Palmer was 
not the bearer of several thousand pounds 
in gold for the foregoing objects; and, 
whether the Government had informed 
Professor Palmer and his assistants that 
such a mission involved the penalty of 
death according to the Codes of the Ger- 
man and other European Armies; and, 
why the Government did not furnish an 
escort capable of protecting the mission 
from the fate which befell it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, in order to give a complete answer 
to the Questions, I fear it will be neces- 
sary to make a somewhat lengthy state- 
ment, for which I must ask the indul- 
gence of the House. Towards the end 
of June last, when affairs in Egypt were 
becoming serious, and the Board of Ad- 
miralty were engaged in preparing to 
protect the Suez Canal, Professor Palmer, 
a distinguished Arabic scholar and well- 
known explorer of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, furnished some valuable informa- 
tion about the Bedouins of the Penin- 
sula, and gallantly volunteered to travel 
from Gaza to Suez and ascertain the dis- 
position of the Bedouins. He also under- 
took, on his arrival at Suez, to act as 
principal interpreter, if events should, 
in the meantime, have occurred to give 
occasion for his services. He left Eng- 
land on the 30th of June, successfully 
accomplished his journey, and arrived 
at Suez on the Ist of August. His 
report was that the Bedouins were fa- 
vourably disposed, and that plenty of 
camels could be procured. He was en- 
gaged by Sir William Hewett as prin- 
cipal interpreter, as had been arranged, 
and he left Suez on the 8th of August 
with the intention of proceeding to Nakhl, 
in the Desert, to procure camels for the 
Indian Contingent, which was then on 
its way to Suez. He took with him 
£3,000 in gold. No danger seems to 
have been apprehended, as no mention 
was made of an escort in any of the 
communications which were sent home. 
Lieutenant Charrington, R.N., Flag 
Lieutenant to Sir William Hewett, ac- 
companied Professor Palmer by his sug- 
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gestion—to use his own words—“ in 
order to. guarantee that he was acting 
on behalf of the British Government.” 
Captain Gill, R.E., a high spirited and 
accomplished officer and distinguished 
traveller, had been engaged in collect- 
ing information about the Bedouins in 
communication with Professor Palmer ; 
and when the military operations com- 
menced he gladly accepted the offer of 
an appointment in the Intelligence De- 
partment under Admiral Hoskins, who 
had been sent out to the Suez Canal. 
Captain Gill accompanied the party, but 
intended to leave it, and, turning to the 
North, cut the telegraph wire between 
Kantara and El Arish, in pursuance of 
orders he had received to that effect. 
Soon after the expedition left Moses’ 
Wells, opposite Suez, on the 9th of 
August, rumours reached Suez that their 
baggage had been plundered; and the 
telegraph wire not being cut, Admiral 
Hoskins felt some anxiety about Captain 
Gill, and sent Mr. Pickard, a telegraph 
engineer, in the Beacon to El Arish to 
make inquiries. He brought back the 
report that Captain Gill had been in the 
neighbourhood, and was expected to 
reach Suez by the end of the month. 
Sir William Hewett expected to hear 
from Professor Palmer on the 18th. Not 
doing so, he sent Captain Foote, R.N., 
an officer with considerable experience 
of Arabs, to Tor to obtain information, 
and, at the same time, telegraphed to 
the Consul at Jerusalem to do the same. 
On the 31st, Captain Foote returned 
without any intelligence of importance ; 
and on the 6th of September Colonel 
Warren, R.E., a colleague of Professor 
Palmer on the Palestine Exploration, 
who had been sent out from England, 
proceeded again to Tor with Mr. West, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Suez, and an 
officer on the Staff of the Khedive. On 
the 11th of September, Colonel Warren 
reported that he had reason to believe 
the party were safe, and that he hoped 
to reach them in a fortnight or three 
weeks. Unfortunately, the information 
proved to be incorrect. More alarming 
reports were received, and eventually, 
on the 23rd of October, Colonel Warren 
discovered the place where the party 
were attacked; and on the 24th he re- 
ported the evidence of the deaths of 
Captain Gill and Lieutenant Charring- 
ton. There is every reason to believe 


that they were killed either at or imme- 
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diately after the attack, which probably 
occurred on the 18th of August. The 
evidence regarding the death of Profes- 
sor Palmer cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely conclusive, and Consul Moore, at 
Gaza, is relaxing no efforts in the search. 
Captain Burton is on his way from 
Trieste to assist him. Colonel Warren 
is engaged in investigating the evidence 
respecting the attack, and until his Re- 
port is received we cannot say precisely 
who are the guilty parties; and, there- 
fore, it is impossible to state yet what 
steps will be taken for their punishment. 
In the course of this statement I think 
I have answered most of the Questions 
which have been put to me. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
has not answered the Question I put to 
him, as to why the party, being in pos- 
session of such a large sum in gold, was 
not provided with an escort ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
I have stated that we heard nothing of 
any necessity for an escort. The ar- 
rangements were all made on the spot, 
without consultation with us as to de- 
tails, by Sir William Hewett, in con- 
junction with Mr. West, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Suez, after receiving informa- 
tion brought by Professor Palmer him- 
self from the very places to which he 
was going. Apparently there was no 
apprehension on the part of the autho- 
rities of any danger, and we heard no- 
thing of the necessity for an escort. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman inquire whether it is a fact—I 
have heard the rumour myself—that, 
before the expedition set out, the autho- 
rities were warned that these gentlemen 
were engaged in an undertaking that 
might possibly cost them their lives ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
There is no such information in posses- 
sion of the Admiralty. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I beg to 
give Notice that on Thursday next I 
will ask the Prime Minister whether he 
is prepared, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to propose’a grant of compensa- 
tion to the family of Professor Palmer? 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Was it sup- 
posed that Captain Gill, leaving his two 
comrades, should go by himself to cut 
the telegraph wires without any assist- 
ance or escort ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have already said that the arrange- 
ments were made entirely at Suez, under 
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the advice, not only of the authorities, 
but of Captain Gill himself and Pro- 
fessor Palmer; and I have no doubt 
that they made such arrangements. as 
their experience thought necessary. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Was there 
any authority from the Turkish Govern- 
ment for cutting the telegraph wires 
between Turkey and Egypt? 


[No reply was given. | 


Mr. RITCHIE: Were the arrange- 
ments made at Suez reported to the Ad- 
miralty at the time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Not, I think, in any detail. If the hon. 
Member wishes it, all the documents 
connected with the matter shall be laid 
upon the Table. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Will it be necessary 
for me to move for them ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
No; I will lay them upon the Table as 
an unopposed Return. 


International Law. 


SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW-—SUR- 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
arrest and surrender of three political 
refugees, General José, Colonels Rodri- 
guez and Castillo, leaders of the late 
Cuban Insurrection, to the Spanish 
authorities by the Chief Constable of 
Gibraltar ; whether the Chief Constable 
was justified in arresting and surrender- 
ing those gentlemen to a Foreign Govern- 
ment; and, if so, under what statute was 
the surrender made; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will use its good 
offices with the Spanish Government to 
secure the release of General Maceo and 
his companions ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The case 
of these three Cuban gentlemen has en- 
gaged the serious attention of the Colo- 
nial Office. It appears that on their 
landing at Gibraltar they were imme- 
diately apprehended, and, by order of 
the acting police magistrate,. without 
any previous communication with the 
Governor, they were put outside the 
British lines, when they were at once 
arrested by the Spanish authorities. The 
police magistrate acted under the powers 
of the Gibraltar Aliens Order in Council, 
which authorizes him to remove any alien 
who is without a passport or the gua- 
rantee of his Consul. But it is perfectly 
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clear that this Order in Council is not 
applicable to such a case as this, and 
that, under the circumstances, the ac- 
tion of the police virtually amounted to 
a surrender of these men to the Spanish 
Government. Now, this ought not to 
have been done, except, if at all, under 
the provisions of our Extradition Treaty 
with Spain, and with all the due in- 
quiries and formalities specified by our 
Extradition Acts. The Secretary of State 
has already expressed his grave disap- 
probation of what has occurred, and 
has directed Lord Napier to institute a 
searching inquiry into the conduct of all 
the persons connected with the transac- 
tion, and that measures should at once 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of so 
regrettable an affair. The surrender of 
the prisoners having taken place by 
reason of a gross mistake on the part of 
our police authorities, their re-delivery 
by the Spanish Government, with a view 
to the case being dealt with in accord- 
ance with the Extradition Treaty be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, would 
be a gracious and friendly act, which 
Her Majesty’s Government would highly 
appreciate, but which, in their opinion, 
must be left to the chivalry and gene- 
rosity of the Spanish Government. 

Mr. O’KELLY: Will Her Majesty’s 
Government undertake to make applica- 
tion to the Spanish Government, and 
press for the surrender of these men, 
who, remember, are soldiers that for 10 
years maintained an honourable struggle 
for their country ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
terms of the answer just given on behalf 
of the Colonial Office have to-day been 
telegraphed to Her Majesty’s Minister 
in Spain. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, was 
there an Extradition Treaty with Spain ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; 
dated 1878. 


$78 


MEXICO AND ENGLAND — RENEWAL 
OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 

Mr. NORWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of Sate for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the considerable development, of late, 
of the industrial and commercial re- 
sources of Mexico; and, whether the 
Government are continuing their efforts 
to bring about a renewal of diplomatic 
relations with that Country on a satis- 
factory basis? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 


Majesty’s Government would be very 
glad to renew relations with Mexico; 
but the difficulties in the way are consi- 
derable. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES— 
PROMOTION. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, When he will 
inform the House of the steps which are 
to be taken to remove the Block to pro- 
motion which exists in the case of the 
officers of the Royal Marines ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Promotion in the Corps of Royal Marines 
may be said at present to be in a satis- 
factory state, the stagnation which ex- 
isted two years ago having been re- 
moved by the measures then adopted. 
Although, however, there is no block to 
promotion in the Corps itself, there are 
some questions of supersession, as be- 
tween officers of the Marines and of the 
Army, which are receiving the attention 
of the two Departments; and I hope a 
scheme -will shortly be adopted which 
will place the condition of the two Ser- 
vices on fairer terms in this respect. 


GROUND GAME ACT, 1880—SEC. 6— 
LEGISLATION. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, during the next 
Session of Parliament, he will introduce 
a Bill to amend the wording of the sixth 
section of the Ground Game Act of 1880, 
so as to give practical effect to the evi- 
dent intention of the Legislature, when 
passing the Act, that persons having a 
right to kill ground game should be 
allowed to employ spring traps in holes 
made by rabbits ? 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL: I rise 
to Order. I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether the hon. and gallant 
Baronet has not introduced debatable 
matter into this question by his allusion 
to the ‘‘ evident intention of the Legis- 
lature ?”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words should 
have been left out; but, at the same 
time, I see no reason for interposing 
between the hon. and gallant Member 
and the House. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Speaker whe- 
ther, in cases of this sort, it was the 
practice for the Clerk at the Table to 
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submit such Questions to the Speaker 
before they were altered? Objection- 
able words in Questions by Irish Mem- 
bers were, he said, very quickly struck 
out. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no doubt 
that any material alteration is always 
submitted to the Chair. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would be glad to put the Question 
another day, if there was any doubt 
about its propriety. [‘‘ No, no!” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
fact is, I am not able to give any very 
distinct answer to this Question. I had 
an impression that the law was as the 
hon. and gallant Baronet evidently 
wishes it to be. If he will communi- 
cate with me privately I will look into 
the matter. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
REPORTED BREAKDOWN OF THE 
TRANSPORT AND COMMISSARIAT 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Carrain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, in 
consequence of the reported breakdown 
in the Transport and Commissariat Ser- 
vices in Egypt, he intends that an in- 
quiry should be held on the organiza- 
tion of those Services ? : 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I have to in- 
form the House that I have had a long 
conversation with Sir Garnet Wolseley 
on this subject, and that he will furnish 
me in a few days with a full and ex- 
haustive Report on the working of the 
Commissariat and Transport arrange- 
ments in Egypt. I am bound, however, 
at once to say that nothing which could 
_— be called a breakdown of those 

ervices occurred. In the first place, 
the most ample quantities of Commis- 
sariat supplies were sent from this coun- 
try and arrived promptly at Ismailia. 
For their carriage across the desert full 
provision was made. But we had to 
deal with these facts. First, there was 
no communication between the utterly 
insufficient wharves at Ismailia and the 
railway station outside the town. At 
these miserable wharves the Army and 
the whole of the munitions of war and 
the supplies had to be landed with the 
greatest speed. In the second place, the 
railway itself was a single line, broken 
down by the enemy, without adequate 
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sidings or rolling stock, and was, there- 
fore, at first hardly available. What we 
had done in this respect was to send out 
large supplies of rolling stock and per- 
manent way material from England, the 
first ship containing which arrived at 
Port Said before the Expedition itself, 
and was followed by others containing, 
not only material from England, but 
engines sent in pieces from Alexandria, 
erected at Suez, and sent up to the base. 
We had also organized at home, before 
the Vote of Credit, a Railway Corps in 
the Force of Sappers, which arrived out 
promptly. We had further purchased 
several thousand mules; and although 
the unfriendly action of the Porte de- 
layed the arrival of those collected in 
Syria and Asia Minor, this delay did not 
practically do us as much harm as appa- 
rently it was intended to inflict. Our 
Transport arrangements were more than 
sufficient, and no failure occurred in 
connection with them; but Sir Garnet 
Wolseley wisely decided, on military 
grounds, suddenly to push on a large 
military force 22 miles into the Desert, 
in order to seize the head of the water 
at Kassassin Lock ; and having success- 
fully done so, he deliberately waited 
until his Transport arrangements en- 
abled him to bring up his supplies, 
forming there ample depots of muni- 
tions of war and food, so as to be able 
to strike a decisive blow. During the 
sudden advance from Ismailia to Kas- 
sassin the Army was, of course, some- 
what ahead of its supplies, and there 
were, perhaps, cases of complaint and 
hardship; but as to these Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Report will doubtless give 
me full particulars. When I receive it, 
I shall consider what course to take. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY—PRO- 
TECTION FROM FIRE. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If his 
attention has been drawn to the great 
danger of destruction from fire in which 
the National Portrait Gallery is involved 
by the construction in close proximity of 
a series of huge wooden sheds intended 
to serve as a Fisheries Exhibition, and 
if additional precautions will be taken 
to prevent so great a calamity ? 

nr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had already been in communi- 
cation with the authorities of the Exhi- 
bition on the subject, and they had 
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promised him that no building would 
be erected nearer than 85 feet from the 
National Portrait Gallery, and the Go- 
vernment Surveyor was of opinion that 
this would be ample security against 
any danger. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — AP- 
POINTMENT OF IRISH JUDGES. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, When the vacancies 
existing on the Irish Bench will be 
filled up ; and, whether he can state the 
names of the gentlemen to be pro- 
moted ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
one of these vacancies has, I under- 
stand, been filled up by Her Majesty’s 
gracious approval of the appointment of 
Mr. William Drennan Andrews (one of 
Her Majesty’s counsel) to the Exchequer 
Division. As to the other vacancy I 
have no information. 

Mr. REDMOND: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman give the House 
any information as to the time these 
vacancies, which have existed for a long 
time, will be filled up ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have already stated that one of them 
has been filled up, and as to the other 
I have no information. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman say, after the 
undertaking he gave the House, that 
the vacancies will be filled up before 
November ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
gave the House no undertaking. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES—THE 
FORTUNE BAY DISPUTE. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any steps have 
yet been taken, as proposed by Lord 
Granville in March 1881, for the pur- 
pose of establishing, in concert with the 
Government of the United States, such 
regulations for the coast fisheries of 
Newfoundland as may in future prevent 
misunderstandings between the New- 
foundland and the United States fisher- 
men ; and, whether the sum of £15,000, 
agreed upon and paid by Her Majesty’s 
Government in June 1881, as compen- 
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sation for acts of violence committed by 
Newfoundland fishermen against the 
United States fishermen in Fortune 
Bay, and other places, has been repaid 
by the Colonial Government; and, if 
not, why a Vote for that amount has 
not been submitted to Parliament ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: There has 
been correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the United 
States Government with respect to the 
matter raised by the Question ; but no 
understanding has been yet arrived 
at as to the regulations. I believe 
the last despatch was in July. As to 
the second part of the Question, the 
Newfoundland Government has not yet 
repaid the sum advanced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as compensation for 
the acts referred to, and it has been re- 
quested to propose a Vote for the amount 
in the approaching Session of the New- 
foundland Parliament. As Her Majesty’s 
Government hope that this amount will 
be shortly repaid and brought to account 
they have not submitted to Parliament 
any Vote to make provision for it. 

Sim MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether the Newfoundland Go- 
vernment had agreed to propose a Vote 
for the amount ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, the 
Newfoundland Government had agreed 
to propose the Vote when the Parliament 
met again in February. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked when Papers would be laid on the 
Table? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he did 
not suppose Papers would be ready yet. 


” Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—COURT 
VALUERS—MR. IRWIN FLAHERTY. 
Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether the county court 

judge of the county Leitrim, Mr. 

Waters, Q.C., recently appointed a Mr. 

Irwin Flaherty as the court valuer in 

cases under the Land Act of 1881, 

where applications had been made to fix 

a fair rent, and which were to be heard 

before him ; whether this is the same 

person who is a yearly tenant in the 
same quarter sessions district where he 
was appointed valuer ; whether his valu- 
ation is under £20 annual value for all 
the tenements or holdings of which he 
is the occupier, in county Leitrim, or 
elsewhere ; and, whether he carries ona 
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small business as an auctioneer in the 
village of Drumkeeran, county Leitrim, 
and keeps a car for hire and posting 
purposes, which he drives himself ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that they have no 
information to give in reference to the 
Question which the noble Lord put to 
me. I have, therefore, sent it to Mr. 
Waters, the County Court Judge; but 
I understand that he is at present on 
Circuit, and I cannot say whether he 
may desire to favour me with any obser- 
vations on the matter. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
BREAKDOWN OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CARINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, taking 
into consideration the complaints made 
against the Medical Department in 
Egypt, he will consent to the institution 
of some tribunal to inquire into the 
alleged break down of the system of 
Medical Service lately introduced into 
the Army, other than a War Office Com- 
mittee presided over by the Under Se- 
cretary of State for War; whether he 
will consent to the appointment either of 
a Committee of this House, or of a Reyal 
Commission, to inquire into and report 
upon the working and results of the new 
system; and, further, if there is any 
truth in the report that Deputy Surgeon 
General Hanbury has demanded a Court 
of Inquiry to investigate the charges 
made against the Medical Department 
during the recent operations in Egypt ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have already 
answered the first two Questions of my 
hon. and gallant Friend in replying to 
the hon. Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Fitz - Patrick) on Friday. I certainly 
shall not advise the appointment of a 
Committee of this House, or a Royal 
Commission, to deal with a Depart- 
mental question, for action upon which, 
as Secretary of State, I am responsible. 
The Committee which I have appointed 
is a strong one, calculated to act fairly 
to all concerned. There are other parties 
concerned than those on whose behalf 
the Question is asked. In reply to the 
third Question, I have to state that Sur- 
geon General Hanbury has not asked 
for a Court of Inquiry, but has expressed 
a wish that the fullest investigation of 
the complaints made against his officers 
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by certain correspondents may take 
place. Of course, the Committee will 
have the advantage of the evidence of 
these gentlemen. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
DUBLIN JURORS. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether he has 
any objection to furnish a Return giving 
the number of Catholics on the Dublin 
City and County Panels for 1882; the 
number of persons sworn at the late 
Special Commissions; how many of these 
were Catholics, distinguishing the cases 
upon which they were empannelled ; the 
number of Catholics ordered by the 
Crown to stand by; the names of the 
cases at which they were so ordered; 
and the number of Protestants ordered 
to stand by, and the cases in which the 
order was given ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
I should have no objection whatever to 
furnish the Return which the hon. Mem- 
ber asks for if it were in my power to 
do so; but, except as to the actual num- 
ber of persons sworn, there is no official 
record, nor have I any personal know- 
ledge of the religion of any of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. HEALY: May I ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who it was 
that supplied the Prime Minister with 
the information with which he furnished 
the House last Friday ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I am 
not aware, Sir. I did not; and I have 
to repeat that there is no official record, 
nor any means that I know of getting 
this information. 

Mr. HEALY: I shall put my Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister on an early 
day, and I may take this opportunity of 
expressing my satisfaction that he is 
better acquainted with what goes on in 
Ireland than the Irish officials. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the Attorney 
General for Ireland gives us the religion 
of the jurors in the case of Hynes? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) : It is 
not one second since I informed the hon. 
Member that there is no official record 
of this information, and no means of 
obtaining one. 

Mr. PARNELL: Might I ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether 
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he could not get the information from 
the Census Office ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson): No, 
Sir. The information in the Census 
Office is confidential; and, if my infor- 
mation serves me right, it is a penal 
offence to disclose it. 


EGYPT—DEFEAT OF EGYPTIAN 
TROOPS IN THE SOUDAN. 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government propose to take any 
steps, and if so, what steps, if the re- 
ported defeat of the Egyptian troops in 
the Soudan by the troops of Mahdi, the 
false prophet, is true ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
Question of the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net, I may state that we are at present 
in possession of very limited and imper- 
fect information as to what is taking 
place in the Soudan. There is great 
difficulty in discriminating between what 
is true and what is probably untrue or 
greatly exaggerated. The question is 
in a state of rumour, and has not yet 
come to the state of positive and defined 
intelligence, although there can be no 
doubt that there has been a defeat of 
Egyptian forces by the person called the 
False Prophet. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment is taking defensive measures, and 
has applied to the English authorities 
for the counsel and aid of certain officers, 
and the matter is now under considera- 
tion. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will, of course, bear in mind that Khar- 
toum, which is generally spoken of as in 
the neighbourhood, is more than 1,000 
miles away from Cairo. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—THE REV. 
MR. PERCIVAL. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the fact that the Rev. J. 
Percival, President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been appointed to a canonry 
in Bristol Cathedral; and, whether it 
is intended that Mr. Percival shall con- 
tinue to hold both these offices; and, if 
so, on what grounds the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Cathe- 
drals, that, 

‘‘ with certain important exceptions, in those 
cases in which sufficient means and a house of 
residence can be provided, canons should reside 
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within the cathedral precincts for eight months 
in the year, and should not hold preferment in- 
consistent with the performance of diocesan 
duties,’’ 
has not been acted upon in this case ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
under what impression the right hon. 
Gentleman has put this Question to me, 
the matter being one with which I am 
not concerned ; but, it being a Question 
which it is most proper should be an- 
swered, I have placed it before my noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, 
who has given me the materials of a re- 
ply. The Lord Chancellor made it his 
business before this appointment to as- 
certain whether it would be in the power 
of Mr. Percival to discharge the duties 
of the canonry in conjunction with the 
duties of the Headship of the College, 
and he satisfied himself beyond all doubt 
that such was the case. With regard 
to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Cathedrals, the Lord 
Chancellor, while feeling every respect 
for it, did not, however, think it his 
duty to act upon it, as he would have 
done had it been adopted by Parliament. 
As to Mr. Percival’s position, the spe- 
cial motive of the Lord Chancellor in 
selecting him for this preferment was 
that he was head master of a great 
school at Clifton, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bristol, where he was 
exceedingly distinguished in the dis- 
charge of his office, and was also much 
concerned in all philanthropic and re- 
ligious undertakings connected with the 
city of Bristol. I feel sure that it was 
not the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in putting this Question, to inti- 
mate any doubt whatever as to the dis- 
tinguished merits of Mr. Percival gene- 
rally ; but that the point intended to be 
raised is with reference to the compati- 
bility of the office he held and the office 
to which he has been appointed. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PROROGATION. 


Mr. ONSLOW: In consequence of 
the statement made by the Prime Minis- 
ter on Friday last—that there were cer- 
tain questions which it might be the de- 
sire of the House to discuss before the 
Prorogation—I wish to ask him if he 
could now state whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to give oppor- 
tunities of discussing any or all of the 
following subjects, on each of which I 
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venture to say the House and the coun- 
try take the deepest interest :—(T) 
Egyptian affairs, both retrospective and 
prospective; (2) Ways and means to 
meet the extra cost of the recent war; 
(8) cost to India of the contingent sent 
by that Government ; (4) return of Cete- 
wayo to Zululand ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not doubt 
for a moment the interest and import- 
ance of the subject which has been men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman. Indeed, 
I could considerably add to that list. 
But with respect to the affairs of Egypt 
generally, I cannot at present make any 
addition to what I said six days ago in 
answer to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote). Matters remain substan- 
tially as they were, except that I may 
say that if any portion of the arrange- 
ments which can be separated from the 
rest with regard to the future of Egypt, 
and which is of interest to the House, 
should be shortly completed, we should 
reserve to ourselves the discretion of 
making it known at once to the House, 
without waiting for further progress. 
But, generally speaking, I must refer 
the hon. Gentleman to the answer I gave 
last week. With respect to the charge 
for the war and the cost of the Indian 
Contingent, we have received no infor- 
mation of any kind that would. enable 
us to make a statement to the House; 
but the moment we are in a position to 
communicate information that would in- 
crease the knowledge of the House on 
either of those subjects we shall do so. 
As to the cost of the Indian Expedition, 
no facts of any kind, but only general 
anticipations, which are not of an un- 
favourable character, have reached my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India since he made his Financial State- 
ment on the Indian Budget. With re- 
gard to the return of Cetewayo—cer- 
tainly a subject of interest—I do not 
anticipate that it will be our duty to 
encourage any discussion of that ques- 
tion within a period so short as that 
which we hope will intervene before 
the Prorogation of Parliament. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCEL POST. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the introduction of the Parcels Post will 
necessitate the enlargement of the post 
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offices throughout the Country; and, if 
so, can he estimate what will be the ex- 
pense, either in building or in increased 
rent, involved in carrying out such a 
system ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Before the parcel 
post can be brought into operation, it 
will be necessary in many instances to 
enlarge existing post offices, and in 
some cases it will be necessary to erect 
new buildings. In reply to the second 
part of the hon. Member’s Question, I 
may state that Estimates are being pre- 
pared of the additional expenditure in- 
volved ; but I am not yet in a position 
to state its amount. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA, 


Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister a Question on one sub- 
ject connected with the affairs of Egypt 
which does not brook delay—that is, the 

osition of Arabi Pasha. I hope that 

er Majesty’s Government will see their 
way to give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the question why it was 
that Arabi Pasha was surrendered ; also 
what are to be the charges brought 
against him ; and, further, what justifi- 
cation there is, from an international 
point of view, for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment demanding from the Government 
of the Khedive that British officers 
should be present at the trial ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
that is an important subject. It was 
certainly included in the general answer 
which I gave a few days ago to the right 
hon. Baronet opposite. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that there was no demand 
from Her Majesty’s Government that 
British officers should attend the trial ; 
and, unless my memory deceives me, it 
was a spontaneous offer on the part of 
the Egyptian Government, for which they 
ought to have the credit. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT — THE 
DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
on the proposed Commission or Com- 
mittee on this subject there ought not 
to be some independent Members ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I do not 
think that a Committee appointed to 
advise the Secretary of State should be 






























constituted in this manner. There are 
officers whose i reputation is at 
stake; and as I am entirely responsible 
for the inquiry, I am not prepared to 
alter the constitution of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he would 
afford the House an opportunity of see- 
ing the Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. HENEAGE asked whether it 
was intended to lay before the Commit- 
tee the contract entered into by the Go- 
vernment with certain shipping firms 
for supplying the sick officers and men 
with provisions, and evidence as to the 
way in which the contract was carried 
out on board the Carthage ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that, with re- 
ference to the last Question, the contract 
was not entered into by the War Office, 
and therefore he had no information 
on the subject; but he had no doubt 
that it would be one of the special ques- 
tions before the Committee. In answer 
to the hon. Member for Mid Somerset, 
he might say that it was not the rule to 
undertake before a Committee’s Report 
had been received to lay it on the Table; 
but he could not at this moment see 
any reason why in this case the Report 
should not be laid on the Table, and, 
as at present advised, that would be 
done. 

Mr. CARINGTON wished to state 
that in putting the Question which he 
had asked the Secretary of State for 
War earlier that day he had acted simply 
from a sense of duty. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he knew that 
strong pressure from different directions 
had been put upon himself. 

Mr. CARINGTON remarked, that ' 
none had been brought to bear upon 
him. 


MOTION. 


amgiier= 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.). 


ADDITION TO SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Privilege (Mr. Gray) do consist of 
Seventeen Members:—That Admiral 
Sir Jonn Hay and Sir Epwarp Cotz- 
BROOKE be added to the Committee.— 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—2 Ko 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question | 20th Febru- 
ary |, as amended, 

‘That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question shall not be 
decided in the affirmative, if a Division be 
taken, unless it shall appear to have been sup- 
ported by more than two hundred Members, or 
unless it shall appear to have been opposed by 
less than forty Members and supported by 
more than one hundred Members.”’—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the first ver- 
bal Amendment on the Paper which 
stood in his name in regard to the dis- 
cretion to be vested in the Speaker 
having been rendered unnecessary by 
an Amendment which the Government 
accepted the other evening, he would not 
move it. 

Mr. BRYCE proposed as an Amend- 
ment, in line 4, to leave out all after 
“may” to “put,” in line 5, and in- 
sert— 

“Upon the request of a Ministegwf the Crown 
or of the Member in charge, either of any ori- 
ginal Motion then under discussion, or of any 
Amendment thereto, give leave to such Minister 
or Member to move ‘that the Question be now 
put,’ and if such Member shall so move.” 

He admitted that the Amendment was 
not, in his judgment, the best that could 
be proposed. In his opinion, and in the 
opinion of others, it would be better if the 
Speaker or Chairman had no function in 
the matter whatever, and the initiative 
was allowed to rest entirely upon the 
Ministers and other Members of the 
House, and also if the functions of the 
Chair had bee nentirely confined to in- 
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terposing its veto where it was obvious a 
Motion was made merely for vexatious 
purposes or Obstruction. It would, how- 
ever, be in the recollection of the House 
that when the vote was taken on the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), 
the House ordered the words ‘‘ when it 
shall appear to Mr. Speaker” to stand 
part of the Question. Therefore, the 
Chair was now necessarily concerned in 
the matter, and all that could be done 
was to take the next best course, which 
was indicated by his Amendment. In 
the first place, he believed it would be 
of great advantage to the House and the 
country if the impartiality of the Chair, 
which had been one of the oldest and 
most priceless Parliamentary treasures, 
were removed from all possibility of 
question. He was far from saying that 
he entertained the view, if the Resolu- 
tion were passed, that the power it gave 
to the Speaker would be abused during 
the present generation. On the con- 
trary, he thought it would be used too 
rarely, and that the Speaker would re- 
gard it as too exceptional a power for 
anything like ordinary occasions. But 
though their feeling might be that it 
would be impossible for the present 
Speaker and his immediate Successors, 
in whose time this power was conferred, 
to unduly exercise it ; yet they could not 
tell what might be done and said in a 
new generation which was accustomed 
to see the Speaker invested with power of 
this kind, and ultimately the Chair might 
suffer that degradation which it had un- 
happily suffered in the United States of 
America. They should, therefore, endea- 
vour tominimize the function of the Chair 
in this matter, and that could only be 
done by dividing the responsibility with 
a Minister or with the Member in charge. 
At present the responsibility rested en- 
tirely between the Chair and the House, 
and, after all, mainly with the Chair, 
because the Chair took the initiative. 
The Amendment he proposed would 
change the position of the Speaker and 
shift it into the background, and the 
responsibility of initiating this power 
would attach in the first instance to the 
person who made the Motion. The news- 
paper reports would show to the country 
that the Motion was that of Mr. So-and- 


so, and the position of the Speaker, in-, 


stead of being initiative, would be merel 
a@ moderating function. He was we 
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aware that it would be said that under 
a provision like this there would be 
danger of exposing the Chair to pres- 
sure. But, knowing how impartially both 
sides of the House had been dealt with 
by the present Speaker, he could not 
think that the exercise of a veto of the 
kind proposed would be likely to be con- 
trolled by the Ministry of to-day. Even 
supposing this danger to exist, it was 
one that existed under the Resolution as 
it now stood. It had often been said that 
the Speaker in taking action would do 
so on suggestions from the Ministry, and 
after endeavouring to ascertain what the 
Ministers’ wishes were, and if the power 
at present provided were exercised, per- 
sons would be found in the House, and 
still more out-of-doors, to say that the 
Speaker had done it as the result of pres- 
sure put upon him by the Ministers. He 
could not see, therefore, that the danger 
would be much greater under the Amend- 
ment than under the Resolution. On 
the whole, if there was an advantage it 
was under the Amendment, by which 
what was done would be done openly on 
the appeal of a Minister or a Member. 
Further, the result of an error on the 
part of the Chair would be less serious. 
It was thought that the authority of the 
Chairman would receive a certain shock 
if a mistake was made, and that he would 
be rather less willing to exercise his 
power in the future. That evil would 
be much less under the Amendment than 
under the Resolution. It would be, in 
fact, a more trivial mistake for “he Chair- 
man to suppose that the time had come 
for closing the debate when the Rule 
applied on the Motion of a Minister or a 
Member, than it would be for him on his 
own proper Motion to come before the 
House and say so, and subsequently to 
find that the evident sense of the House 
was not that which he had supposed it 
to be. Lastly, though its observation 
might tend to deprive him of some sup- 
port, he would say that it would im- 
prove the Resolution by strengthening 
it. Many Members on that side had 
come to the conclusion that some more 
drastic measure was needed than that 
before the House to stop the needless 
lequacity and endless prolixity which 
they witnessed in the proceedings of the 
House. He was afraid the Government 
had made the machine so cumbrous that 
it would not work, and that the Chair 
would hesitate to use its power except 














on extraordinary occasions, and Business 
would progress as badly as ever. They 
must trust to the good sense and good 
feeling of the House in that matter. But 
he ventured to hope that the Govern- 
ment would take the proposal fairly into 
their consideration, and accept, if not its 
actual terms, at least some modification 
of them, because he believed it would 
immensely increase the preventive ope- 
rations of the Resolution, and, there- 
fore, carry out the objects of the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, to leave out the words ‘‘ so inform 
the House or the Committee ; and, if a Motion 
be made ‘ That the Question be now put,’”’ in 
order to insert the words “ upon the request of 
a Minister of the Crown, or of the Member in 
charge, either of any original Motion then 
under discussion, or of any Amendment thereto, 
give leave to such Minister or Member to move 
‘That the Question be now put,’ and if such 
Member shall so move,” —(Mr. Bryce,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘so inform the House or the Committee ; 
and, if’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend had argued this question with 
his customary clearness. He had also, 
with his customary candour, admitted 
that this was not the Amendment he 
would have moved if he had had his 
choice; but they need not occupy the 
time of the House in discussing an 
Amendment he would have liked to 
move if he could. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
considered the Amendment in two points 
of view. His hon. Friend, agreeing 
with them in feeling the necessity for a 
strong measure of reform, was of opi- 
nion that their measure was not strong 
enough, and wished them, to use a 
homely expression, ‘‘ to put more pow- 
der into the charge ’’—to strengthen the 
Resolution, and to insure either its more 
rapid and effective action, or at least by 
giving a prospect of that to increase its 
preventive force. It was clear that in 
the interests of the supposed majority of 
the House they had no reason to com- 
plain; but he must consider it in two 
points of view—in its bearing on the 
Speaker, and in its bearing on the posi- 
tion of the minority of the House. He 
owned that he was not prepared to accept 
it when he viewed it in its bearing on the 
Speaker. They did not disguise that 
they were asking the House to impose 
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on the Chair, and asking the Chair to 
assume, very weighty and delicate func- 
tions, and a great responsibility; but 
they had done that believing it to be 
the course that was attended with the 
least amount of difficulty, and open to 
the least amount of objection ; but, 
manifestly, if they were to impose this 
delicate and difficult office on the Chair, 
it was quite plain that they must sedu- 
lously preserve the Chair, in the dis- 
charge of this office, from anything that 
would be like interference with its high 
dignity. He was sorry to say that he 
was of opinion that this Amendment 
would impart a kind of aggression on 
the dignity of the Chair—he would not 
say of its impartiality, because his opi- 
nion of the Chair was such that he did 
not believe its impartiality would give 
way; but he must say he thought it 
would hardly be consistent with the dig- 
nity of the Chair to place it in a posi- 
tion in which it would stand if the 
Amendment were carried. Because it 
was not a question of relieving the 
Chair from the difficult duty of consi- 
dering the condition of the House and 
the state of a debate. The Speaker 
had to make up his mind on two points 
of the greatest importance. First of all, 
he had to satisfy himself that the ques- 
tion had been adequately debated ; fur- 
ther, he had to satisfy himself that it 
was the evident sense of the House that 
the Question should be put; and then 
he had to exercise his own discretion as 
to whether, in those circumstances, it 
was, upon the whole, expedient that he 
should move the House in a particular 
manner. That was a very serious mat- 
ter to put in the hands of the Speaker ; 
but if he were to have a matter so seri- 
ous in his hands, he (Mr. Gladstone) did 
not think it ought to depend either on 
the Member in charge of a Bill, or still 
more, on a Minister of the Crown, whe- 
ther the Speaker was to move or whether 
he was not. He should rather say that 
this Amendment hampered the Speaker 
without relieving him. It did not take 
out of his hands any of the duties that 
were proposed to be put upon him ; but 
it introduced a pressure from without to 
be exercised upon him in a manner 
which he (Mr. Gladstone) thought tended 
to disparage his high position, and the 
influence he ought to exercise. There 
were those who thought the rig sees 
of the Chair was in danger from the 
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Resolution as it stood. If it were in 
danger from the Resolution as it stood, 
he was afraid it required no argument 
to show that it was in danger from the 
Resolution as proposed to be amended. 
Therefore, he did not think that as re- 
garded the Speaker the Amendment was 
satisfactory. He must say, also, that in 
the interests of the minority, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not prepared 
to site 5 the Amendment. He had ex- 
_— his own sincere opinion that the 
peaker’s impartiality would not be 
affected. He believed the effect of an 
Amendment of this kind would be to 
leave the occupant of the Chair, or the 
Chairman in Committees rather, to as- 
sume a certain stiffness and rigidity in 
order to prevent his impartiality from 
being interfered with by an appeal made 
to him from a political quarter. The 
hon. Member had stated that the deci- 
sion of the Speaker and of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means was sometimes 
influenced by the wish of Ministers. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had not stated 
this. He had referred to one of the 
objections to his Amendment—namely, 
that in future the Speaker might, if it 
were carried, be influenced by the wish 
of the Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, resuming, said, 
he was glad to hear this explanation, 
for, after a pretty long experience, he 
could not recollect to have heard of a 
single case of a judgment upon Order 
or Procedure in this House, either of 
the Speaker or of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, being given after endeavouring 
beforehand to ascertain what was the 
opinion or wish of the Minister of the 
Crown. But what he did feel was, that 
the Speaker ought not to be put under a 
political pressure. His belief was that 
the Speaker would resist. Many thought 
he could not resist; but he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) thought political pressure ought 
to be altogether excluded from this mat- 
ter. Even Gentlemen opposite, in good 
faith, were afraid of the strong political 
action of the Resolution. The Govern- 
ment, in actual good faith, dismissed 
altogether that apprehension ; but cer- 
tainly he could not for a moment deny 
that the minority, if the Amendment 
were adopted, would so far be put in 
this unjust position, that obviously a 
political element would be admitted as 
part of the iufluence that was to act in 
the case. It would mean that the desire 
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of the Minister, as the organ of the majo- 
rity—he need not argue it with regard to 
a Member in charge of a Bill, because 
really this was the most important part 
of the question—was to count for some- 
thing. That was the mildest and most 
moderate statement of it. In his opi- 
nion, it ought to count for nothing at all. 
The desire of the Minister had no place 
in this. It was an illegitimate element, 
and ought to be thrust out, and the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to move a 
single inch in this direction; and he 
hoped the hon. Member would not press, 
or the House accept, this Amendment. 
Mr. RAIKES said, that the Speaker, 
whose duty it would be to observe the 
evident sense of the House, could not 
but regard the Minister as the organ of 
the majority. A Minister, indeed, who 
was responsible for the conduct of Public 
Business might as legitimately give ex- 
pression to the evident sense of the 
House as the voices of irresponsible pri- 
vate Members. There was probably great 
difference of opinion on the subject of 
the Amendment, and he might remind 
the House of the debates in the last Par- 
liament in Committee on the Irish Sun- 
day Closing Bill. That Bill was in 
charge of a private Member(TheO’Conor 
Don), and was the cause of several very 
late Sittings of the House, and of much 
controversy among the Irish Members 
themselves. One of those Sittings was 
continued till past 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and afforded an occasion on which, 
had the proposed Rule of Procedure 
been then in force, the cléture would 
certainly have been demanded by the 
Member in charge of the Bill. It would 
have been difficult for the Chairman, 
having regard to the majorities by which 
the Bill was being pushed through, to 
resist such an application; but he was 
sure that the bulk of hon. Members, 
when they returned at 4 o’clock, would 
have been dissatisfied at such a result, 
and that the suppressed minority would 
have thought themselves deeply ag- 
grieved. Although, therefore, he did 
not regard with any very great favour 
that part of the Amendment which re- 
lated to the case of an individual private 
Member taking the initiative, yet he 
thought there was a good deal of value 
to be attached to the principle of the 
Amendment, and to its application to 
the case of a Minister of the Crown. It 
seemed to him that, whether a Minister 











was to remain mute during an embar- 
rassing debate, or was to make himself 
heard, if not by his own voice, by his 
servitors on the Treasury Bench, it 
would be wise to remove the impression 
that, whenever the cléture was applied, 
it would have been applied in the in- 
terests and at the wish of those who sat 
on the Treasury Bench. They must 
make up their minds for that. It was 
all very well for Members brought up 
in the tradition that the Chair was above 
human frailty to have no suspicion ; 
but outside on platforms, in debating 
societies, pothouses,and Provincial news- 
papers, it would be said that the Chair 
had yielded to the solicitation of the Trea- 
sury Bench. Whether that was true or 
false, it would be impossible to prevent 
the spread of the belief. Would it not 
be better, in the interests of the Trea- 
sury Bench, that the thing should be 
done in the open, and should not be left 
to private hints or confidential sugges- 
tions? It might not be done even by 
the recognized subordinates of the Go- 
verament ; but it might be left to some 
of those convenient Friends who some- 
times sat behind the Treasury Bench. 
He thought it would be well to make 
up their minds, if they were to have 
this form of Procedure forced upon them 
when it was most repugnant to their 
minds, if they were to give up all free- 
dom of debate, to do something to pre- 
serve the respect, authority, and inde- 
——- of the Chair, which, he be- 
ieved, next to freedom of debate, was 
the most important function of the 
House. While he saw difficulties in 
accepting the Amendment, while he 
thought it might increase the number 
of occasions on which the e/éture would 
be applied—sad as the sacrifice and 
difficult as the alternative might be— 
yet, on the whole, he would be inclined 
to support the Amendment, with the 
object of maintaining that absolute con- 
fidence in the impartiality of those who 
occupied the Chair without which it 
would be impossible to conduct. the 
Business of the House of Commons. 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, the Amend- 
ment boldly raised the question whether 
the initiative in asking the sense of the 
House was to rest with the House or 
with the Chair; and there was much to 
be said for relieving the Chair from the 
initiative, but not for the limitation now 
proposed. If it had been left to a 
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Member of the House to move, the 
Speaker or the Chairman would fre- 
quently have been exhibited as befriend- 
ing the minority and the continuance of 
debate ; but if the Speaker or the Chair- 
man took the initiative they would be 
exhibited in a contrary light. On the 
other hand, the effect of the initiative 
being vested in the Speaker or the 
Chairman would operate very much in 
favour of the minority in this way—they 
would have to satisfy themselves more 
conclusively than under the other plan 
that it was the wish of a preponderating 
majority that a debate should be closed. 
Looked at in this way, it appeared to 
him that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was much more in favour of mi- 
norities, and that the clétwre would be 
less often applied than it would beif the 
initiative were taken by a private Mem- 
ber or by a Minister of the Crown. If 
it was to be open to any at all to make 
an appeal to the Chair, it should be 
equally open to all. In analogous 
matters there was equality between 
Ministers and other Members. It would 
give an enormous advantage to a Mi- 
nister to leave it to him alone to take 
the initiative, because he would choose 
the moment most advantageous to him- 
self, perhaps after a telling speech from 
one of his Colleagues or Puliowers ; 
whereas the Speaker or Chairman might 
not act at a time so convenient to the 
Ministry. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it was not 
quite accurate to say, as the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last had said, that 
there was at present absolute equality 
between Ministers and private Members, 
because it was only Ministers who could 
move that Orders be postponed or that 
Members be suspended. In reply to the 
expression of fear that the Rule would be 
used to oppress a minority, the Secre- 
tary for India said no Ministry would 
dare so to use it, because they would 
lose ground with the country by high- 
handed proceedings. It was then pointed 
out to the noble Lord that it was not a 
Minister who was to put the Rule in 
force, but the Speaker, and that, there- 
fore, the responsibility must rest upon 
the Speaker. The safeguard which 
the noble Lord promised them against 
abuse by a majority really fell to the 
ground. Admitting that therewas much 
to be said against the Amendment, -he 
felt it had this one great advantage, that 
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it would directly cast responsibility on the 
Ministry. If a Minister made a tyran- 
nical use of the power, the Opposition 
would be able to point to him directly as 
having put the cléture in motion and 
being responsible for its operation. That 
argument weighed with him (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) so much, that if the Amend- 
ment went to a division he should sup- 
port it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD thought 
the first part of the Amendment ought 
to be accepted, because the Leader of 
the House was the person who, above 
all others, was accustomed to the exer- 
cise of responsibility. He was not re- 
sponsible to his Party alone, but to 
every Member of the House; and he 
was bound to show sense, feeling, tact, 
temper, and moderation. He was, there- 
fore, decidedly in favour of this power 
being exercised by the Leader of the 
House. He would suggest, however, 
that the second part of the Amendment 
should be omitted. A private Member 
in charge of a Motion was not always 
interested in bringing the debate on it 
to a close. In such a case he might 
absent himself from day to day, and 
then, if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) were carried, there would be no 
authority in the House to follow the 
suggestion of the Speaker, and to apply 
the power of closing the debate. 

r. R. N. FOWLER said, that he 
was as much opposed to this Resolu- 
tion as any Member of the House; 
but the position in which they stood was 
that a majority were anxious to adopt 
some system of cléture. The question 
now was whether the power of closing a 
debate should be left with the Speaker 
or with the Leader of the House; and 
he thought that the responsibility should 
be left with the Chair, who ought to ex- 
ercise an impartial judgment upon the 
whole matter. The Speaker might be a 
Party man in future days, but the Mi- 
nister was sure to be so. Therefore, 
while regretting to differ from some of 
his hon. Friends, he should vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, he was 
of opinion that the Amendment would 
give more freedom to the House in 
voting on the question of the cléture than 
it would enjoy under the Rule as it at 
present stood. If the cléture were pro- 
posed by the Speaker, the House would 
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be exceedingly unwilling to deal a blow 
at his authority by showing that they 
differed from him. The House, he 
thought, would feel no such reluctance 
in dealing with the Motion if it pro- 
ceeded from a Minister of the Crown or 
a private Member. 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he could not arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Ashton Dilke), because 
before the matter could be put to a vote 
of the House the Speaker must have 
decided that the question had been ade- 
quately discussed, and that it was the 
evident sense of the House that the de- 
bate should close. Therefore, the House, 
in coming to a vote against the cldture, 
would be just as much contravening the 
opinion of the Speaker as in the other 
case. The hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) was in error in say- 
ing that the responsibility of closing de- 
bate would rest with the Minister of the 
Crown. That responsibility would really 
rest with the House; and it was quite 
certain that if a majority tyrannically 
exercised this power, they would suffer 
in the estimation of the country. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was no doubt 
true that the responsibility of closing a 
debate rested with the House; but the 
distinction was that the responsibility of 
enabling the majority to exercise that 
power rested with the Speaker. As far 
asthe Amendment related to a Minister 
of the Crown he differed entirely from 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Raikes), who thought a 
good deal might be said for it. For his 
own part, he was opposed to giving Mi- 
nisters of the Crown any privileges in 
addition to those they now enjoyed. He 
did not see any difficulty in placing this 
partial power in the hands of indepen- 
The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) said that 
the Government were to be blamed 
for not making their proposals strong 
enough. That this proposal would not 
be effective in stopping Obstruction, he 
(Mr. Chaplin) entirely admitted ; but it 
would be ineffective not because it was 
not strong, but because it was a clumsy 
and awkward weapon not fitted to deal 
with the evil with which they had to 
cope. So far as the vast majority of the 
House was concerned these Resolutions 
were not required at all. He should 
support the Amendment, and if it were 
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agreed to he would move to omit the 
words “or a Minister of the Crown.” 
The effect then would be to place in the 
hands of any Member, including Minis- 
ters of the Crown, the power to request 
the Speaker to put cléture into force. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he thought 
that there would be some advantage in 
giving private Members in charge of 
Bills, which were often of a very im- 
portant character, the power of asking 
the Speaker whether a question had not 
been sufficiently discussed. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he and others who had taken part in 
these discussions had not thought that it 
would be out of place at this stage to 
discuss the question of whether or not 
the Speaker was the proper person to 
take the position which had been alluded 
to. It had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) that 
the Prime Minister or any Minister of 
the Crown would be placed in a very 
invidious and improper position if they 
did so; but he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
should like to direct the House to the 
great question of Urgency. The ques- 
tion of Urgency could alone be intro- 
duced by a Minister of the Crown, 
clearly laying down that such important 
questions as Urgency, and analogous 
questions to that which they were now 
discussing, could only be raised by a 
Minister of the Crown; and the Rules 
relating to Urgency had been almost 
unanimously approved by the House. 
As in Urgency, so in eléture, the respon- 
sibility ought to be thrown upon that 
Member who had the greatest interest 
in passing the Bill before the House, 
and who would feel a deeper responsi- 
bility than private Members possibly 
could feel. Again, if the Minister of 
the Crown wished that the e/éture should 
be put they had an impartial authority 
in the Chair, who, considering all the 
circumstances, and looking at the con- 
dition of the question, would be in a 
position to say when the time had ar- 
rived at which the c/éture should be put. 
That being so, the power being vested 
in the Chair, the Minister of the Crown 
would be much less likely to put the 
Question to the House than he would 
under the condition in which matters 
stood now. This was not like a Bill be- 
fore Parliament; it was a question that 
could only be raised in a particular way. 
It was a question which proposed to 
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deal with and alter their proceedings. 
Upon other questions of less vital im- 
portance they would have the oppor- 
tunity, upon the second reading, upon 
going into and in Committee, and upon 
the Report, as well as the third reading, 
of discussing it over again if they 
thought there had been error in the 
judgment of the House; but here they 
were to have only one opportunity, and 
he confidently asked them to pause be- 
fore deciding upon it. If the responsi- 
bility were thrown upon the Minister of 
the Crown it would be so grave that he 
would be loth to exercise it, being fully 
aware of the grave responsibility it en- 
tailed. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the Opposition desired an amended Pro- 
cedure as much as the supporters of the 
Government. The question was not 
whether the power would be exercised 
often or seldom, but whether it would 
be exercised wisely. The best course 
was to divide the responsibility between 
a Minister of the Crown and the Chair. 
If they had a timid Speaker he would 
be afraid to apply the Rule, while a rash 
one might apply it too frequently. By 
dividing the responsibility these two ex- 
tremes would be avoided. Under the 
Rule, as proposed by the Government, 
they feared that the Speaker would be- 
come simply a placeman and official of 
the Government. A placeman and official 
might yet be respected, if his position 
was acknowledged and defined—self-re- 
spect and the respect of others was com- 
patible with partizanship. Buta — 
whose functions were such that he could 
not be impartial, should not be obliged 
to affect an impartiality which he had 
not. Let the Speaker of the future in 
the interests of the majority permit the 
Minister to enforce the cldéture, but let 
the‘responsibility of enforcing it be con- 
fined to the Minister. The criticisms 
which otherwise would be levelled at 
the Speaker would be then levelled at 
the Prime Minister, and some shred of 
dignity would still he preserved to the 
future occupants of the Chair. 

Mr. WARTON said, he supported 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, because it would 
relieve the Speaker of an invidious re- 
sponsibility. It was strong in the in- 
terests of truth, and he did not ~- 

ose that any Minister, whatever might 
ts his position, would, by taking the 
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initiative, stifle a debate upon any sub- 
ject in which the people of this. country 
took a deep interest. He believed that 
the Amendment was necessary, because 
all the proposals of the Government 
were nothing else than attempts on the 

art of a tyrannical Minister to crush the 

ory minority; and he should say, there- 
fore, let those who want dirty work to 
be done do it themselves, and not place 
it in the hands of one in so high a posi- 
tion as the Speaker of the House: He 
must appeal to the House not to throw 
on the Rossier a duty which, in his 
opinion, belonged to a Minister of the 
Crown. The Amendment was in the 
direction of decency, for the alter- 
native was the dictation of a howling 
mob. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE desired, 
in a few words, to say why he could not 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. He 
desired to look upon the question not 
merely in its immediate effect upon the 
House, but as affecting its future posi- 
tion in relation to the country and its 
effect upon public feeling and public 
morality. His objection to the Resolu- 
tion of the Prime Minister was height- 
ened by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, for its 
effect would be to make the cléture more 
objectionable than it was at present. 
How would the creation of the new 
power contained in the cléture affect 
that enlightened public opinion which 
ultimately decided every question in this 
country, and chrystallized it into what was 
known as Constitutional principles ? It 
was never to be forgotten that what 
were called Constitutional principles 
in all countries, and especially in pro- 
gressive countries, were the gradual 
growth and outcome of public opinion 
and public morality. The Amendment 
would in a very marked way increase 
the power of the Minister of the 
Crown, and, indeed, give him a new 
power. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton), with that 
generous appreciation of human nature 
which always characterized him, believed 
that a Minister of the Crown would 
never be found to take an unfair advan- 
tage of the power with which this Amend- 
ment would endow him; but he seemed 
to forget how conventional was the 
popular estimate of minor morals, so 
that what was now regarded as unfair 
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might gradually be evolved into a new 
Constitutional principle, and that what 
would now be stigmatized as unfair 
and immoral might, under the stimu- 
lus of the new Procedure, come to be 
regarded in another century as legiti- 
mate policy and wise strategy. One 
thing was certain—it gave to Ministers 
of the Crown a legal right to obstruct 
debate; and all that could be said of 
that new privilege, if this Resolution 
were agreed to, would be that Parlia- 
ment had given to Ministers the power. 
Then there would at once be introduced 
that system of government from the 
official Benches which was the great 
danger of Constitutional government 
elsewhere. The Office of Prime Mi- 
nister would be strengthened by a per- 
fectly novel attribute. It might be said 
that there was the same danger from the 
Speaker obtaining the attribute. He ad- 
mitted that there was such danger, and, 
with all his respect for the Speaker and 
for his impartiality, he did not wish to see 
him endowed with that new power. He, 
however, saw far less risk of danger 
from the exercise of such power by the 
Speaker than by the Prime Minister. 
He could well conceive the case of an 
interesting debate on a private Mem- 
ber’s Motion or Bill running great risk 
of closure, from the desire of a Minister 
to promote Government, at the cost of 
Private—in its popular sense—Business, 
and to bring forward his own projects; 
while the Speaker would more naturally 
be of opinion that the special private 
Members’ Business was more for the 
public good than the proximate proposals 
of the Government. It must be recol- 
lected that a Minister owed a duty to 
more than one—in the first place, he 
owed a duty to his Sovereign; in the 
second place, to his country ; and, in the 
third and most important place, to his 
Party ; and, therefore, he could never 
pretend to exercise the impartiality 
with which the Speaker would be en- 
dowed. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
only one remark to make, and that was 
induced by the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University, who had just sat 
down. He quite agreed with him that 
the entire drift of modern legislation and 
the animating object of the Rule before 
the House was to establish government 
by Cabinet, instead of government by 
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Parliament. It was also to convert Par- 
liament into a Caucus. No one could 
have listened to the speeches that had 
been made in favour of the c/éture and 
the spirit that characterized its advocacy, 
without becoming sensible that such was 
the end to which they were drifting. 
They were Americanizing, in the worst 
sense, British institutions. It was be- 
cause such was the direction in which 
events were tending that he had been 
led to support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). The Amendment 
was not entirely to his satisfaction ; but 
in the circumstances in which they were 
placed it was the best that could be done. 
It was certainly, in a literal sense, an 
amendment upon the Rule. There were 
two Parliamentary axioms which they 
had heretofore all assented to—the re- 
sponsibility of Ministers and the impar- 
tiality of the Speaker. The Rule, as it 
stood, would destroy both. “Let the 
House consider how the cléture would 
have to be put in operation, and the 
part the Speaker would have to take in 
enforcing it. Suppose they were en- 
gaged in a discussion on any question 
that excited partizan warmth or social 
animosity. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of the Permissive Bill. There were 
a large number of Members who be- 
lieved that all that could be said either 
for or against the measure had been said. 
Anyway, they did not wish to hear any 
more in respect to it. And if a debate 
on the subject was initiated under the 
eléture, it would be quite possible—or, 
rather, he would say, it would be very 
probable—that its opponents would cla- 
mour for its close before it had fairly 
started. The Speaker would be com- 
pelled to yield tutheclamour. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Hon. Gentlemen said ‘No, 
no!” but he said ‘‘ Yes, yes!’ There 
was no other means, according to the 
Rule, of getting at the evident sense of 
the House except by clamour. Members 
who wished to make their desires known 
would have to shout, and the Speaker 
would have to yield to their shouting. 
Suppose that the Speaker had closed a 
discussion on the Permissive Bill, what 
would be the consequence? His name, 
his character, his position would become 
a subject of popular contention. Let 
them imagine the outburst of mipe pi 
tion that would greet the mention of the 
Speaker’s name in the Free Trade Hall 
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in Manchester at the annual meeting of 
the United Kingdom Alliance if he had 
stopped a debate on Local Uption. Those 
who knew the kind of meetings that 
were accustomed to gather there—their 
enthusiasm and earnestness—could easily 
picture to themselves the sortof language 
that would be used against the highest 
Officer in that House if he had been the 
instrument of depriving the temperance 
advocates of a hearing. But they might 
take another case. What would the Non- 
conformists say if a Disestablishment 
discussion was closed by the clamour of 
the Cloturists who forced the Speaker to 
act at their instigation? And such things 
would certainly occur—as certainly as 
anything contingent could be certain. 
The Speakership of the House of Com- 
mons—whatever it had been in the dis- 
tant past—had been in the immediate 
past above debate. Thecharacter of the 
distinguished men who had held the 
Office had been so far above suspicion 
that no one had questioned the course 
they had pursued. They had made mis- 
takes, because they were human; but 
their general impartiality had never 
been called in question. If, however, 

the Rule passed in the form in which it 
now stood, the conduct of the Speaker 
would be a point over which Parties 
would squabble as they now squabbled 
over the character of Ministries and 
Party Leaders. If they allowed the 
Speaker to be attacked, they must allow 
him to defend himself; and if the Speaker 
was to be forced upon the stump in de- 
fence of his position, his judicial attri- 
butes would be destroyed. No one could 
seriously contemplate the possibility of 
such a consequence with satisfaction or 
equanimity. The majority was not only 
evidently bent on recasting the arrange- 
ments of the House, but breaking in 
upon its cherished traditions. He was 
desirous, whatever else might befal, that 
the Speakership should be rescued from 
the wreck they were so busily making. 

Hon. Members in that part of the House 
either did not or would not see the end 
of the policy they were supporting. They 
imagined that the House of Commons 
was created for the purpose of making 
Lawsand passing Estimates—the Lawsto 
be proposed and the Estimates to be pre- 
pared by the Government. They would 
turn Parliament into a legislative spin- 

ning mill, where statutes could be spun 

as they spun yarns—by the yard. Such, 
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however, was not his conception of Par- 
liament. He regarded it as a Tribunal 
before which popular grievances could 
be redressed, where great political prin- 
ciples could be propounded, and the in- 
terests of their vast and varied Empire 
defended. But in the estimation of some 
hon. Gentlemen grievances were but 
nuisances, and principles the playthings 
of philosophers and patriots. Philo- 
sophers were dreamers to be shunned, 
and patriots enthusiasts to be distrusted. 
This, he regretted to say, was the mode 
of thought of too many hon. Gentlemen 
on that side; but it was not the mode of 
thought which was once prevalent there. 
Although he knew it was in vain, he 
would stand up on every occasion to main- 
tain the Constitutional principles under 
which their country had prospered and 
Parliament had won its renown. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he felt bound 
to vote against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
on the ground that in his opinion the 
Speaker should possess the power of 
deciding when a subject had been suffi- 
ciently discussed. The Amendment, how- 
ever, required that after the Speaker had 
decided that a Motion had been ade- 
quately discussed, someone else was to 
come in, without whose aid the opinion 
of the Speaker could not be carried out. 
That would very much diminish the 
power and the responsibility which 
should rest with the Speaker, and with 
no one else. It was clear, from the dif- 
ference of opinion which prevailed on 
the opposite side of the House, that it 
was injudicious to go beyond the simple 
a ee of the Government. It had 

een said that this Resolution would tend 
to render the action of the Speaker liable 
to be influenced by political feelings ; 
but he did not think that there was any 
such danger to be apprehended. He 
was surprised to hear some hon. Gentle- 
men contend that to leave this power in 
the hands of the Speaker would tend to 
stop free discussion. If he thought that 
it would have such a tendency, he should 
vote against it, and should do all he 
could to prevent its passing. But hedid 
not think so, and therefore he should 
vote for it. The object of the Resolu- 


tion was not to stop free discussion, but 
merely to close the debate when the 
Speaker was of opinion that it had pro- 
ceeded far enough. He believed that 
its tendency would be to increase free 
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discussion, inasmuch as it would save 
the time of the House. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS rose to 
Order. Was the hon. Member at liberty 
to discuss the whole scope of the Reso- 
lution on the Amendment before the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member would see the necessity for con- 
fining his observations to the question of 
the Amendment before the House. 

Mr. W. FOWLER, continuing, said, 
he had made these observations in answer 
to the remarks of hon. Members who 
had preceded him on the other side. 
He would, however, remind hon. Gentle- 
men on his own side of the House that 
agreeing to the Amendment would very 
much increase the difficulty of carrying 
the clé:ure by a bare majority, for it 
would be argued that if once a Minister 
of the Crown or a private Member were 
to co-operate in imposing the c/dture, the 
danger of a bare majority would be 
greatly increased. He had no fear that 
any future Speaker would become a mere 
political partizan, because he thought 
that the Speakers of the future would be 
very much like those of the past. He 
hoped, therefore, they would abide by 
the Resolution as it stood and reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DALY said, he was of opinion 
that the arguments of hon. Members 
upon this Amendment were based upon 
their estimate of the present occupant of 
the Chair and its past traditions ; but he 
believed that the Speakers of the future 
under the ¢/éture would be very different 
from those who had gone before. Let 
them look at how the Speaker was 
elected. He was elected by the majority 
of that House—that was to say, by a 
majority of men who happened to be in 
power. The cléture was a temptation 
that had never yet been applied to the 
Chair, and there was no pretence for 
saying that any future occupants of 
the Chair would be other than human, 
and subject to human influences ; and 
there was no more certain thing than 
that a despotic power once placed in the 
possession of one who would be likely 
to abuse it, it would be abused. On a 
Government coming into power their 
first duty would be to select a man for 
the position of Speaker with the most 
intimate knowledge of the Forms of the 
House, and a man of calm judgment; 
but would he be selected apart altogether 
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from political considerations? Heshould 
vote for the Amendment because he be- 
lieved that eléture was but another name 
for the despotism of a majority, and 
that despotism might be wielded some- 
times by a man whom, however eminent, 
he should not like to see intrusted with 
the liberties of the country—he meant 
the present Prime Minister. He held 
that future Speakers would be a very 
dogmatic class, indeed, compared with 
the Speakers of the past. After the 
Session had concluded a partizan 
Speaker might retire on some reward 
or be promoted to the Upper House; 
but the Prime Minister had still to face 
public opinion, and could not refuse any 
minority an opportunity of expressing 
their views fairly in the House. Hence 
the importance of putting on his 
shoulders some part of the duty of taking 
the initiative. Radical Members below 
the Gangway were enamoured of the 
cléture, because they believed it would 
be used to crush the Irish Members ; but 
it was quite probable that at a time not 
far distant it might be directed against 
themselves, and a Minister on the Trea- 
sury Bench would ram his measures 
down their throats. Indeed, it was a 
question whether they were not now, in 
the words of an Irish proverb, ‘‘ Cutting 
a stick to beat their own backs.” 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought that the hostility which hon. 
Members evinced towards the Amend- 
ment arose from a misapprehension as to 
what the Rule meant as it stood, and 
what it would mean if the Amendment 
should pass. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) could not 
have read the Resolution when he spoke 
against the Amendment. The proposal 
of the Government was that the Speaker 
should make up his mind—first, that the 
subject had been adequately discussed, 
and then that the evident sense of the 
House required a division; next, he 
was to inform the House that he had 
come to that conclusion, and then a 
Motion was to be made that the Question 
be put. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge could not have remembered that 
the Siehatinn as it stood required that 


some Motion should be made. The hon. 
Member spoke as if the Amendment 
would extinguish the authority of the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees in 
the matter. But the House had already 
decided that the Speaker or the Chair- 





man of Committees should, before any- 
thing was done, make up his mind that 
there had been adequate discussion, and 
that the evident sense of the House 
wished the debate to be closed. The 
question was what was the best way to 
impose the cléture, and, in his opinion, 
the Amendment superadded an im- 
portant guarantee to the authority of the 
Speaker—namely, the responsibility of 
the Minister of the Crown. They had 
been told that if the Minister made an 
improper use of this weapon there would 
be an appeal to the constituencies. He 
was anxious that the appeal should be a 
direct one. With the Resolution as it 
stood all the Minister would have to say 
was that it was the Speaker who had 
brought the cléture into operation, and 
he only acted upon the Speaker’s autho- 
rity. He himself would vote against 
the cléture in every form, because he 
was hostile toit. The Government hoped 
by the cléture to establish asort of Radi- 
cal septenniat, and they hoped by it to 
pass measures which they otherwise 
would not be able todo; but if the 
eléture were to be adopted, he would 
support any Amendment which would 
tend to place it in the most straightfor- 
ward way before the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and 
his chief reason was that in the opera- 
tion of this Rule to which they were 
driven, their object ought to be to make 
it in its operation as much as possible 
the action of the House, and not of any 
Party. He therefore greatly preferred 
that the initiative should rest with the 
Speaker, as the guardian of freedom of 
discussion and of the Privileges of the 
House; whilé it would rest with the 
House whether they would support his 
decision or not. He had one or two 
other objections to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). He thought it a some- 
what clumsy arrangement. The hon. 
and learned Member who had just 
spoken said that the hon. Member for 
Cambridge could hardly have read the 
Resolution. But the Resolution ran to 
the effect that when the Speaker thought 
the subject had been adequately dis- 
cussed he might inform the House that 
such was his opinion. The Speaker or 
Chairman would first tell the House or 
the Committee the opinion that he had 
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arrived at, and that was a perfectly in- 
telligible course to take. The Speaker 
or the Chairman might have an impres- 
sion as strong as possible that a ques- 
tion was adequately discussed, but, ac- 
cording to the Amendment now before 
the House, unless a Minister of the 
Crown or the person in charge of a Bill 
rose, the Speaker would not be able to 
take any account whatever of the state 
of the discussion. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
did not think that the Amendment in 
this respect would be any improvement, 
because it would not give the Speaker 
the power of saying what his opinion 
was until a Minister of the Crown inter- 
fered. 

Mr. BRYCE said, his Amendment 
did not go so far as that. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
two other grounds for opposing the 
Amendment. He thought it really would 
be unfair to the minority, and he entirely 
agreed with the Prime Minister with 
what he had said on that point, for 
it would put it in the power of the 
Leader of the majority, and of the 
majority itself, quite independent of 
any action of the Speaker, to insist 
upon the c/éture upon their own 
responsibility. That, he considered, 
would be an unfair and an unnecessary 
action against the minority; but, more 
than that, and this was a very strong 
objection, to his mind, it would be un- 
fair to the Speaker. What might happen 
would be this—that the Minister of the 
Crown would not be informed that Mr. 
Speaker had come to the conclusion to 
stop the debate, but would be guessing 
that the Speaker had done so. The 
Minister would act upon this supposi- 
tion, which might or might not be a 
mistake. Then, either the Speaker ac- 
ceded to the Motion or he did not. If 
he did not accede to it, it was a very dis- 
agreeable position to put him in, for the 
Speaker would then be in antagonism 
to the Leader of the Government or the 
Minister who had moved in the matter. 
If the Speaker did accede to the Motion, 
then he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was afraid 
that the minority would be rather free 
in their remarks upon the pressure that 
had been brought to bear upon the 
Speaker. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought that as 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down wished that the power of 
closing a debate should be the action 
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of the House, and not of any one Party 
in the House, he might fairly expect 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
support the Amendment that would be 
brought before them by his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). Any- 
one who wished that the cléture should 
be the result of the action of the House 
should be careful to see a provision in- 
serted in the Resolution necessitating 
an expression of opinion on the part of 
a large proportion of the House. With 
regard to the Amendment before them, 
he should vote for the omission of the 
words which the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) proposed 
should be omitted; but in their stead 
he should move the insertion of words 
differing much in meaning from those 
of the hon. Member. A Minister in 
charge of a Bill or of certain Estimates 
was never a person inclined to view with 
equanimity the exhaustive discussion of 
his proposals, however legitimate that 
discussion might be. He could not 
imagine a less impartial authority than 
a Member charged with the advocacy 
of one side of a question. In the event 
of the omission of the words which it 
was proposed to leave out, he should 
propose other words which would, he 
thought, meet the merits of the case. 

Mr. DODSON wished to point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that the omission of the words 
proposed to be left out by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, with- 
out other words being substituted, would 
leave the Resolution in a state in which 
it would have no meaning. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he would move 
the insertion of other words; but he 
had not told the House what those other 
words would be. Such a practice was 
contrary to the spirit of the Rules of the 
House, and he, therefore, hoped the 
House would not be beguiled by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought the House need be under no 
apprehension of sinning against the 
spirit of its Rules by acceding to the 
views of his right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Lowther). He was glad, however, to 
observe so much veneration on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
for the spirit of the existing Rules of 
the House, and he hoped they would 
now have the support of the right hon. 
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Gentleman in their endeavours so to 
alter the New Rules as to bring them 
more into harmony with those already 
existing. He was inclined to view the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site with favour, for, if it were adopted, 
the steps preceding the closure of a 
debate would gain in solemnity and‘ 
dignity. The hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) was, he believed, not 
justified in assuming, as he had done, 
that a Minister of the Crown would 
expose himself to the charge of having 
invited the Speaker to violate his pri- 
mary duty and close the debate before 
being himself satisfied that the proper 
time for closure had arrived. Upon the 
whole, he was disposed to think that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, so far as the intro- 
duction of a Minister was concerned, 
would afford some slight additional 
check or safeguard upon the Resolution 
roposed by the Government, and, there- 
= he should support it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that, 
having had an Amendment on the Paper 
throwing the responsibility for: c/éture 
on a Minister of the Crown, and which 
was ruled out of Order at the same time 
as that proposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), he should, of course, vote 
for the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). 
On the Ist of May there was a division 
on an Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
to the same effect, which Amendment 
he supported, as also did right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench, including the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Beresford Hope). From 
the remarks which had just fallen from 
that right hon. Gentleman, however, he 
feared he had changed his mind, and 
was now going to vote against this 
Amendment, and he hoped that other 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not now vote against that which 
they had already voted for on the Ist 
of May. In his opinion, it was desirable 
that the onus in using the c/éture should 
be upon a Minister responsible to the 
country, and not upon the Speaker, who 
was only responsible to the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he intended 
to vote for the omission of the words 





proposed, and he would also support the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) so far 
as it endeavoured to throw the responsi- 
bility upon a Minister of the Crown. 
But he had an Amendment on the Paper 
proposing to exclude ordinary Members 
from asking for the c/éture. Such a 
demand by a private Member would be 
unavailing, unless he made it in collu- 
sion with the Government, who might, 
in order to avoid the odium of the 
cléture, place a Ministerial Bill in the 
hands of a private Member. It was 
unfortunate that the Rules of the House 
made it necessary to come to a decision 
upon this Amendment before deciding 
the important question of whether the 
initiative should be left to the Speaker. 
He would suggest that the Government 
should withdraw the Resolution in order 
that a division might be at once taken 
on the question of the Speaker’s initi- 
ative. An honourable understanding 
could then be arrived at that the debate 
should be resumed at that exact point. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER observed, that 
this Amendment linked together the 
Chair and the Leader of a_ political 
Party. In his opinion, the exercise of 
the cléture should be in the hands of the 
Chair as a judicial matter, to be used 
with judicial impartiality ; and he ob- . 
jected to its being linked with the poli- 
tical action of a Minister. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE re- 
marked, that he had turned to the pro- 
ceedings of the House at the earlier 
part of the Session, which he was 
ashamed to say he had forgotten, and 
he saw that on the Ist of May an 
Amendment was proposed upon this 
Resolution by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), and an 
Amendment had also been proposed by 
his noble Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton), and a 
division was taken, with the result that 
the proposal was defeated. But it 
seemed to him that the whole of this 
question had been already decided by 
the House, and he did not know that it 
was in Order that they should discuss it 
over again. He would certainly not 
have allowed the debate to proceed in 
this way if he had been aware that this 
had taken place; and he now ventured 
to submit whether, having regard to the 
Motion and Amendment which had been 
voted upon on the Ist of May, it was in 
Order to put this Amendment ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The question raised 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon has not escaped my atten- 
tion. When my attention was drawn to 
the terms of this Amendment, it struck 
me at first that it raised the same ques- 
tion as that of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan ; but the House will observe 
that the Amendment now before the 
House proposes to give the initiative 
not only at the request of a Minister of 
the Crown, but also at that of any Mem- 
ber in charge of a Motion or Amend- 
ment under discussion, and of any 
Amendment thereto. It proposes to en- 
large the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, and, therefore, I 
thought it right to allow it to be brought 
before the House. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I made 
that very Motion to add the words to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, and it was rejected by the 
House. ; 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words were 
withdrawn, and the vote of the House 
was not taken. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
100: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 353.) 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment to the Ist Reso- 
lution, to insert, in line 4, after “ if,” 
the words 

“Such information of Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman shall be confirmed by not less than 
twenty Members rising in their places and,”’ 
said, that its object was that when the 
Speaker or the Chairman considered that 
the subject of debate had been ade- 
quately discussed, and that it was the 
evident sense of the House that the 
Question should be now put, the Speaker 
or the Chairman should be immediately 
fortified by the action of the House itself 
—that was, by at least 20 Members of the 
House. That met the objection of the 
Prime Minister, who had said that the 
effect of the last Amendment would 
be to hamper the Speaker; but the 
— Amendment not only did not 

amper the Speaker, but, on the con- 
trary, fortified, and very considerably 
relieved him of a certain portion of his 
responsibility, because, whenever he saw 
what was the evident sense of the House, 
he would be immediately strengthened 
by at least 20 Members rising to sanc- 
tion that view. His Amendment said, 
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‘not less than twenty Members;”’ but 
there was a Resolution lower down on 
the Paper of the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), which proposed 
that the sense of the House should be 
taken by not less than 40 Members. Of 
course, he (Mr. Hinde Palmer) was not 
wedded to any particular number; but 
he felt strongly convinced that it would 
be a satisfaction to the Speaker and to 
the Chairman and protection to the 
House, that the House itself should take 
an active part in the initiation of the 
cléture, nor would that in any way de- 
tract from the dignity of the Speaker or 
of the Chairman. In every foreign coun- 
try where the c/éture was adopted, the 
initiative invariably proceeded from the 
House itself. That supported his view 
as to the desirability of Members of the 
House themselves taking part in the 
initiation of the elé/ure. In Belgium 12 
Members were required to put the cléture 
machinery in motion. In France five 
were sufficient ; but, generally speaking, 
their requests were to be handed in in 
writing. In Germany the request in 
writing of 30 Members was also neces- 
sary. He did not wish to substitute the 
action of Members of the House for the 
Speaker, but to show the House that it 
was the practice in other countries, where 
the cléture had prevailed, that Members 
of the House should themselves take an 
active part in any proceeding under 
which the cléture was to be applied. 
These Resolutions would affect the con- 
duct, and perhaps the character, of the 
House for generations, and it was the 
duty of all Members to make them as 
perfect as possible. His Amendment 
would, he thought, be a most beneficial 
addition to the proposed Rule, and, 
therefore, he now begged to move it. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 4, after the word “ if,’’ to insert the 
words “such information of Mr. Speaker or 
the Chairman shall be confirmed by not less than 
twenty Members rising in their places and,’”’— 
(Mr. Hinde Palmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer) in two of 
his propositions. He concurred in the 
view that it was the duty, in a rather 
special manner, of hon. Members to 
assist in bringing these Resolutions for 
the conduct of the proceedings of the 
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House to a satisfactory conclusion by 
making suggestions which they deemed 
worthy of consideration. He also shared 
the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member that the Amendment was per- 
fectly distinct from the one with which 
they had previously been dealing, and 
that it was not open to the same class 
of objection, nor did it introduce into 
the Resolution the same amount of 
change, because the previous Amend- 
ment entirely shifted the responsible 
initiative of the Chair to the Minister of 
the Crown, or to the Member in charge 
of the Motion; but he feared he could 
not carry his agreement with his hon. 
and learned Friend any further. It was 
true, as his hon. and learned Friend 
had said, that, in various foreign Assem- 
blies where a closing power existed, the 
action of a "portion of the Assembly 
itself was called in to put the closing 
ower into motion ; but he thought that 
Both the Government who had framed 
these Resolutions and those who had 
framed Resolutions for regulating pro- 
ceedings abroad were agreed in one 
thing—namely, the choice as to initi- 
ative really lay between the President 
and some portion or fraction of the As- 
sembly. The example of foreign As- 
semblies did not, however, support the 
Mover of this Amendment in mixing the 
two methods—namely, the method in 
which the Speaker made himself respon- 
sible for the exercise of the initiative, 
and the method requiring a certain pro- 
portion of Members to support him. 
For his own part, he did not see that the 
Speaker would in any way be strength- 
ened by the support of these 20 Members 
rising in their places. The Speaker was 
necessarily a person accustomed to watch 
the House almost more than any other 
person within its walls, and had probably 
more than any other person the faculty of 
appreciating the currents of Party feel- 
ing in the House from time to time; 
and it was hardly conceivable that a case 
could occur in which he could not find 
20 Members to support him when he 
arrived at the conclusion that a subject 
had been sufficiently debated, and that 
the ‘evident sense of the House” was 
in favour of putting the Question. If 
that were so, it followed that the rising 
of the 20 Members would not in any 
degree add strength to the proceeding 
of the Speaker, whose judgment would 
stand upon its own merits, The adop- 





tion of the Amendment was also liable 
to this inconvenience. The 20 Members 
might, unfortunately, through accident, 
present some appearance of a section ; 
they might be Gentlemen who had re- 
cently come into the House, or they 
might be Gentlemen known to be con- 
nected with some particular view de- 
scribed under the familiar term of 
‘‘crotchet.”? In fact, the House was 
susceptible of division into so many sec- 
tions, according to the different views en- 
tertained, that it was impossible almost to 
say in what strange company the Speaker 
might not find himself, and there would 
be a presumption that there was a latent 
sympathy between the Speaker and 
those 20 Members. Being desirous, 
therefore, of keeping the Speaker out 
of those relationships with a limited 
body of men, and thinking, on the 
whole, that the plan of mixing the two 
proceedings would not improve the Re- 
solution, he hoped that the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that, of course, a good deal might be 
said against mixing the two kinds of 
Procedure; but, in point of fact, the 
two had been mixed already in the Reso- 
iution as it stood upon the Paper; be- 
cause there was first the action of the 
Speaker or Chairman, who had to inform 
the House that he was of opinion that 
the Housejwas prepared to come to a con- 
clusion, and then they had the action of 
some other person who was to get up 
and make a Motion. The only question, 
therefore, raised by the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Hinde Palmer) was whether it 
would notibe better and more convenient, 
and whether it would not strengthen the 
position of the Chair itself, if there were 
some further action on the part of the 
House to show what the real feeling of 
Members was. Now, he must once for 
all enter his protest against the way in 
which, while considering all these ques- 
tions, almost everyone described the re- 
sponsibility of exercising that power as 
one which rested with Mr. Speaker, 
making no mention whatever of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means. It had 
been decided that what was laid down 
for the Speaker was laid down also for 
the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
They must remember that the mode of 
testing the strength of a chain was by 
taking the strength of its weaker link ; 
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and the Chairman of Ways and Means 
must necessarily be regarded, without 
disrespect, as the weaker link in the 
chain. Nor was it a fair way of con- 
ducting the argument to rest so much 
upon the high character of Mr. Speaker, 
when they were told over and over again 
that it was in the case of Committees 
that that action would be most frequently 
had recourse to. Let them consider what 
was the position of the Chairman who 
took the Chair on going into Committee 
on a Bill for the second reading of which 
he had probably voted. He had a recog- 
nized and known opinion on the merits 
of the question or Bill on which he would 
vote or had voted already ; whereas the 
Speaker was supposed to have no decided 
or recognized opinion, and was consi- 
dered as impartial. The Chairman was, 
therefore, exposed more than the Speaker 
could be to a great deal of inconvenience 
in the conduct of Business, even from 
having his place at the Table instead of 
in the Chair; and also from the greater 
freedom of Committee. Therefore, he 
could not help thinking that if the Chair- 
man were to get up and say it appeared 
to him to be the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House”’ that the time had come when 
the debate might close, it would be a 
very great support to him to know that 
he would not be alone in taking that 
view, nor taking it entirely on himself, 
but that he was to be supported by not 
an inconsiderable number of Members 
who would maintain his judgment. 
Without saying that the question was 
one of first-rate importance, it seemed 
to him that the Amendment was an im- 
provement, and deserved not only the 
consideration, but the acceptance of the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he thought, in spite of the objections 
taken to it by the Prime Minister, that 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Hinde Palmer) 
was one of considerable value. With 
regard to the interpretation of the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House,” the proposal 
was of great advantage. Under the 
eléture Rule, as proposed by the Ist Re- 
solution, the ‘ evident sense of the 
House,” or rather, the process of its 
manufacture, would soon become a 
fine art. When the Government were 
hard pressed, and anxious to close a 
debate, the Whips would organize 
‘*the evident sense of the House,” on a 
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plan similar to that already adopted by 
hon. Members opposite. Hon. Members 
anxious to earn distinction by shouting 
would be found ready to distribute them- 
selves in a judicious and artful mannor 
throughout the various Benches, and the 
Speaker might well find himself deceived 
by their clamour, and imagine they re- 
presented a larger section of the House 
than they did. Indeed, they had already 
witnessed attempts to close debates by 
an informal cléture when hon. Members 
opposite did not happen to like the sub- 
ject before the House. If, hovever, 
those who clamoured for the cloture were 
compelled on each occasion to stand up 
and exhibit themselves to the House, it 
would be made much more difficult for 
a small body to impose the cléture upon 
the House. The argument of the Prime 
Minister against mixing the two me- 
thods did not appear to be of any 
great weight. Why should not the two 
methods be mixed, if a better result 
was produced? The Prime Minister 
proceeded on the assumption that both 
the Speaker and the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees were infallible ; but both might 
be deceived. His (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett’s) own impression was, that had the 
Rules now proposed existed on the night 
when the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced his Motion censuring the conduct 
of the House of Lords, so important was 
it in the interests of the Premier to stifle 
criticism, and such was the impatience of 
his Followers that the debate might 
have been prematurely closed the same 
night. He had very little doubt that 
the cléture, as passed by the Govern- 
ment, would deteriorate the high Office 
of Speaker; and he thought, on that 
account, that it was very important that 
some attempt should be made to relieve 
both the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Chairman of as- much responsibility as 
possible. If, therefore, he was in Order, 
for the purpose of safeguarding their 
position as far as possible, he would 
propose to substitute 40 Members for the 
20 Members provided by the hon. and 
learned Member’s Amendment. 

Sir HENRY TYLER seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
word ‘‘twenty,”’ in order to insert the 
word “ forty,” —(Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett, ) 
—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘twenty’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), to 
a certain extent, met one of the objec- 
tions of the Prime Minister, who laid 
stress upon the fact that 20 Members 
were not sufficient for the purpose con- 
templated. If that was so, it surely 
could hardly be considered that 40 Mem- 
bers were an insignificant portion of the 
House. For himself, he did not approve 
of this system of obtaining the decision 
of the House by the informal method of 
Members rising in their places. He re- 
membered, some 12 years ago, how Mr. 
Bouverie proposed that no division 
should be taken unless 10 Members rose 
in their places to support the call ; and 
the Prime Minister had, with some 
variation as to number, adopted the 
substance of the proposal in one of the 
present Resolutions. On the occasion in 
question, he (Mr. J. Lowther) ventured 
to object to the proposal, and though 
then a very young Member, by drawing 
attention to the serious departure, which 
was involved in the proposal, from the 
old Constitutional practice, and which 
view was endorsed by the House, had 
succeeded in defeating Mr. Bouverie’s 
Motion, which was ultimately withdrawn, 
and he(Mr. J. Lowther) very much re- 
gretted that any occasion had arisen to 
suggest a recurrence to any such plans, 
but the fact was, the Prime Minister was 
afraid to let it be known who it was who 
took the initiative. He (Mr. J. Lowther), 
however, approved of the plan of mak- 
ing those who professed that they re- 
presented the “evident sense of the 
House”’ stand up in their places, in 
order that they might individually be 
made known to the House and to the 
public out-of-doors through the ordinary 
channels, which was quite a different 
thing from interfering with the right of 
challenging divisions. If the House 
determined that the freedom of speech 
should be brought to a close, the least 
they could do was to see that the action 
of the Chair was supported by a certain 
number of Members. He thought, 
also, that it would be a great assistance 
to the Speaker, who would be able to 
judge whether the desire to close the 
debate came merely from a small coterie, 
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or was the general opinion of the House 
supported by a fairly representative body 
of hon. Members on both sides. The 
House would, therefore, do well to 
accede to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye, and to recollect that any 
such request as the closing of the 
debate ought to be openly and boldly 
supported by those who desired it. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was afraid the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther), in consequence of his absence 
in the earlier part of the evening, had 
not understood what portion of the 
Resolution had been debated on by the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
thought this proposal would assist the 
Speaker; but if he would take the 
trouble to read the Resolution—— 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I have read it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ifhe 
would take the trouble to read the Reso- 
lution, he would find that it could have 
no effect upon the Speaker’s mind, be- 
cause he had already determined, as far 
as his judgment went, before he made 
the intimation that was necessary to the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: No. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
the hon. Member for Eye had better 
read the Resolution too. How could 
the Speaker, who had already decided 
in his own mind that the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House’ was in favour of closing 
the debate, be strengthened in his view 
by finding that so insignificant a number 
as 20 Members rose in their places to 
support it? He (Sir William Harcourt) 
would esteem it a very smail compliment 
if, when in his Office, he took any decision, 
he was told by one or two of the junior 
clerks that, upon the whole, the Home 
Secretary was not very far wrong. He 
could imagine nothing less dignified for 
the Speaker, or less convenient for the 
House, than that Members should stand 
up in their places, and that a division 
should thereupon be taken. The Amend- 
ment, as it seemed to him, would place 
the Speaker in an absurd position, if it 
appeared that, in the division, some 200 
or 300 Gentlemen did not in the Lobby 
support him, and thus confirm the de- 
mand made for the cléture by the 20 or 
40 Members who rose in their places; 
and, in any case, it would waste the time 
of the House. The real test was the divi- 
sion which would follow, and all the 
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country would then know who voted for 
closing the debate, and who voted 
against it. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Prime Minis- 
ter spoke of sections of the House, as if 
he had to deal with a few crotcheteers, 
instead of with opponents scattered all 
over the House; while he forgot that 
there might be a section afterwards by 
whom the c/éture might be applied. In 
spite of what had been said by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
there was all the difference between 
names appearing in a Division List and 
Members standing up in their places. It 
was desirable that the country should 
have distinct information of every step 
taken in applying the c/dture, and those 
who wanted it to be so applied should 
have to stand up boldly andsay so. In 
principle, he could not see there was 
any difference between the Amendment 
and the 4th of the proposed Rules, which 
required 20 Members to rise in their 
places to challenge the decision of the 
Speaker before a division was taken. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
could not agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) in what had just fallen from him. 
It had now been decided that the initia- 
tive in these cléture proceedings was to 
be taken by the Speaker or Chairman 
of Ways and Means, and thereby a 
grave responsibility was thrown upon 
those Officers. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
would be very glad, in any way, to 
lessen that responsibility, and the diffi- 
culty of the task thus imposed upon 
them ; but, after listening to the speeches 
on this question, he confessed he was 
quite at a loss to understand how that 
responsibility and difficulty would be 
lessened if thisAmendment were adopted. 
He could not see how the proposed con- 
firmation by 20 or 40 Members would 
assist the Speaker. The Speaker would 
have declared that, in his opinion, the 
matter before the House had been suffi- 
ciently discussed, and that it was the 
‘‘ evident intention of the House” that 
the debate should be closed. If he was 
right, as shown by the division which 
was immediately to follow, how would 
he be relieved by the fact that 20 or 40 
Members had, previously to the division, 
jumped up to show that they agreed 
with him? If he was wrong, as shown 
by the division, what comfort could he 
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derive, or how would his error be less 
grave, because that small body of Mem- 
bers had previously confirmed his view ? 
It appeared to him (Sir Henry Holland) 
that it would make no difference, though 
some speakers seemed to think it weal, 
whether these confirming Members all 
rose from one part of the House, as 
representing a certain section of the 
House, or whether they rose from dif- 
ferent parts of the House. Their con- 
firmation would neither strengthen the 
Speaker in the opinion of the House if 
he was right, or increase confidence in 
his judgment in the future if he was 
wrong. He (Sir Henry Holland) could 
not, either, agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport as to his 
construction of the 4th Resolution. That 
Resolution referred to a different class 
of divisions, and did not affect the case 
provided by the 1st Resolution when the 
Question was to be put at once. For 
these reasons, he must oppose the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘forty’ be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ such in- 
formation of Mr. Speaker or the Chair- 
man shall be confirmed by not less than 
forty Members rising in their places 
and,’ be there inserted,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Captain AYLMER (for Sir Henry 
TyLEeR) moved to amend the Resolution 
by substituting the word ‘‘ Debate” for 
“Question” inline 5. The object ofthe 
Amendment, he explained, was to pro- 
vide that after the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House ”’ had been ascertained, the vote 
to be taken should only have the effect 
of limiting subsequent speeches to five 
or ten minutes in duration. It was a 
provision already existing in the Ame- 
rican House of Representatives, and he 
thought it would be preferable to a sum- 
mary closing of debate altogether. If 
accepted, it would enable distinguished 
Members of the House to avoid the total 
exclusion from the debate which they 
would experience if this, or something 
of a like nature, were not accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ Question,” in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ Debate,”’—( Captain 
Aylmer, )—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ Question’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Sirk HENRY TYLER (who had just 
returned to the House) hoped the Amend- 
ment would commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the House. In the American 
House of Representatives there was a 
limit as regards time, in order to prevent 
the debate extending to too great a 
length, no Member being allowed to 
speak for more than one hour ; and there 
was an additional Rule under which, 
when a decision of the House had been 
taken to that effect, the duration of 
speeches was limited to five or ten mi- 
nutes. If Her Majesty’s Government 
did not wish to stop debate, but only to 
stop Obstruction, which he took for 
granted was their object, he thought 
they would welcome this Amendment, 
for the greatest difficulty the House had 
to deal with was the extraordinary 
length of some speeches, and his Amend- 
ment would allow of a debate being con- 
tinued without any possibility of Ob- 
struction taking place. 

Mr. DODSON said, the proposal could 
not be accepted, for it was of an entirely 
novel character, and would completely 
alter the nature of the proposal which 
the Government had submitted to the 
House, and which they had been so long 
discussing. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to put in place of a closing 
power that which was known in Ame- 
rica as ‘‘the gag law.” [Sir Henry 
Tyrer: A modified gag.] That law 
existed in no Assembly except the Ame- 
rican House of Representatives, and, 
possibly, some of the State Legislatures. 
There was, indeed, a similar law in one 
Chamber of the Italian Legislature ; but 
it applied only to speeches which were 
read, and not tothose which were spoken. 
A law limiting speeches to 20 minutes, 
on being proposed in the New Zealand 
House of Assembly, was rejected. Apart 
from its merits, his objection on the part 
of the Government to the Amendment 
was that it was a complete alteration of 
their proposal. 

Mr. MACFARLANE opposed the 
Amendment, and said, he could not see 
in it any element of equity or justice. 
He did not see why Members who 
were not fortunate enough to catch the 
Speaker’s eye before a certain time 
should be limited to 10 minutes, while 





those who went before them were sub- 
jected to no such restriction. He believed 
it would be much fairer and more 
equitable to limit the time for which | 
Member should be allowed to spe 
during the whole debate. Supposing 
that a debate were to spread over three 
nights, there would be about 20 hours 
for discussion. Under the existing 
system, half of those 20 hours would 
ordinarily be occupied by speakers on 
the two Front Benches; and it would be 
an equitable proposal that no speaker 
in a debate should, without express per- 
mission, address the House for a longer 
time than half-an-hour. He would, 
however, except the Mover of a’ Bill or 
of a Budget, or any other important 
subjects of that kind. He was sure 
most Members would be glad to see such 
a Rule introduced, for there was, in his 
opinion, more loss of time in one Session 
from excessive speaking than there was 
from all the Obstruction that was ever 
invented. If a half-hour glass was 
placed upon the Table, and turned u 
when every speaker commenced, it woul 
be an immense relief} to Members to be 
able to pull out their watch and say— 
“If I leave now and come back in 29 
minutes there will be an end to this.” 
There were very few men who could not 
say all they really had to say in half-an- 
hour. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that, while 
he approved of its principle, he could 
not agree with the Amendment to its 
fullest extent, when he saw the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and the Attorney 
General sitting on the Treasury Bench. 
He should not like to place a limit upon 
their speeches, for he always listened to 
what they said with great pleasure, 
though he did not often agree with 
them. Neither could he agree with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that there would be’ any fear of 
60 speeches of 10 minutes each. There 
were many Members who would not like 
to address the House under such a limita- 
tion. It was more difficult to make a 
good short speech than a good long 
one. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had long been 
of opinion that the length of speeches was 
the great evil to which the delay in the 
progress of Business was mainly attribu- 
table, and he had often wished to bring 
forward some proposal dealing with it. 
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He maintained that there was no occa- 
sion for any Member to make a speech 
an hour long, except the Prime Minister, 
and even in his case the latitude ought 
to be permitted only on Budget night. 
The House was really suffering from 
the inordinate vanity of Members, which 
led them, in many instances, to take up 
an hour of the time of the House in 
saying what could be just as well said 
in one quarter. If the c/éture was the 
gag, the 10 minutes’ Rule might be 
called the modified gag. He would sup- 
port the Amendment as going in a 
direction much needed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
it would be a mistake to mix up the 
eléture with the limit of time. He could 
not, therefore, support the Amendment 
in its present form. He agreed that long 
speeches were the great evil, and he 
would move, at a future stage, that a 10 
minute Rule should also be in operation, 
in order that they might, as the cireum- 
stances warranted, at one time adopt the 
celéture and at another a modified gag. 
The 10 minute Rule would only come 
into force after there had been an ex- 
haustive debate on the subject. For his 
part, he did not know why two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the lengthy speeches 
that were delivered were delivered. No- 
body wanted them, and they were not 
listened to or reported, except in the 
organsofthe “ Little Pedlingtons,”’ which 
the hon. Members themselves repre- 
sented, and which had them in print 
before they were delivered. He, there- 
fore, thought that a 10 minute Rule 
would operate with advantage to the 
Business and dignity of the House; but 
the hon. and gallant Member’s proposal, 
as now made, would only muddle the 
Resolution. He appealed to the hon. 
and gallant Member to withdraw it, and 
support his (Mr. Labouchere’s) Amend- 
ment when it came on. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he remembered 
one occasion on which hon. Members 
opposite had taken up four and a-half 
hours in a discussion, whilst one hour 
and a-half was occupied by the Front 
Opposition Bench, leaving only two hours 
for the rest of the House. He agreed 
that the question of limitation ought to 
be dealt with separately, and thought 
the best plan would be, as he had 
proposed in his own Amendment, to limit 
all except certain speakers to half-an- 
hour. If that Amendment received good 
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support, he would certainly divide the 
House upon it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON, in moving an Amend- 
ment, the effect of which was to provide 
that after the Speaker had declared that 
it was ‘‘ the evident sense of the House ” 
that the Question should be put, he 
should give ‘‘ such reasonable notice as, 
having regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, he shall consider to be 
just,” before putting the Question, pro- 
ceeded to argue that the Amendment 
was one of great simplicity, for he con- 
sidered that it was only reasonable that 
there should be some sufficient notice 
before the debate was brought to a con- 
clusion. As the Rule stood at present, 
the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees might put the Question when he 
was satisfied the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House”? was in a particular direction, 
and that might be done without any 
notice whatever. The Rule, as it stood, 
was, therefore, susceptible of the grossest 
abuse; and he had not a shadow of 
doubt but that, if it were passed in its 
present form, it would be found liable 
to such abuse, not by Mr. Speaker, who 
was alive to the traditions of the House, 
and whose own character was such that 
the House could rely upon him ; but the 
Rule might be worked by the Party in 
power in a way that was not fair, and 
which he hardly thought would be re- 
putable. In the case of a great Party 
debate, it was eminently reasonable that 
there should be some sufficient notice 
given before it was brought to a con- 
clusion. It might well be thought there 
would be a debate which had occupied 
from three to four days, with the tacit 
and direct sanction of the Leaders of 
both sides, and the approval of the 
whole House. Would it not be per- 
fectly monstrous, and a positive scandal, 
that when New Rules had been passed, 
and when the old arrangements had 
ceased to be the rule and the custom of 
the House, that one Party should evi- 
dence very strongly to the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees that they de- 
sired the debate to proceed no further, 
and that the Speaker would thus have it 
brought to his mind, in the most dis- 
agreeable way, that the ‘‘ evident sense”’ 
was that the debate should no longer 

roceed ? The Speaker might have very 
ittle scope left for independent judgment 
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in the matter. Again, it might also be that 
the evidence was all on the Government 
side; and the Opposition, assuming that 
the division would not take place for, it 
might be, several hours later, or the day 
after, would not be present to offer re- 
sistance. In these circumstances the 
Speaker would find himself in a very 
difficult position, unless he was told, in 
express terms of the Rule, that it was 
his duty to consider all portions of the 
House should have had full notice. 
Even putting aside what might happen 
in the case of a great Party debate, 
when a Motion involving the existence 
of the Government or of an important 
Bill was in question, might it not well 
be that the Government of the day, or 
those strongly interested in the Bill, 
would all be present in force, owing 
either to accident or design, and that 
the Opposition, taken unawares, would 
be absent? The “ evident sense of the 
House”’ would be made already ap- 
parent, and the Speaker, or the Chair- 
man of Committees, having nothing in 
the Rule to indicate that they were to 
give some notice to the House before 
applying a drastic Rule, a division 
might be snapped by a cunning device. 
Would not such a proceeding be a 
scandal to legislation? Again, how 
must the Rule operate upon private 
Members? Nothing would be easier 
than for the Government, with the aid 
of their supporters, to get rid of a Bill 
brought forward by a private Member. 
It had been alleged that, in the future, 
it might be that—collusion was not the 
word, he would not use it; but, at all 
events, an understanding expressed, or 
implied, existed between the Minister 
interested in applying the cléture and 
the Speaker. It had been more openly 
stated that such an understanding might 
take place between the Minister and the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, whom he 
distinctly and really appointed. Taking 
that into consideration, he (Mr. Gibson) 
ventured to think it would be a great 
protection to the Speaker, who desired 
to do his duty fairly, and to the Chair- 
man of Committees, to be able to apply 
a portion of the Rule, as provided for 
bythe Amendment, which indicated that 
there was to be a notice given. He had no 
desire to put an extreme case, because, 
at present, they were all speaking under 
the influence of the old and honourable 
traditions of the House, and he would 





not like to make a single suggestion dis- 
respectful to any Member of the present 
Government; but if they changed alto- 
gether the old traditions of the House, 
and introduced a new order of things in 
their place, putting an immense weapon 
like this at the mercy of the sense of 
justice of the Minister, they could not 
rely any more upon the Minister than 
upon the individual that his sense of 
justice would not occasionally give way 
to the distinct and powerful motives of 
self-interest and Party. Neither could 
they in future rely upon the high cha- 
racter of the Speaker when degraded 
from the high position of importance— 
when he was no longer the Representa- 
tive of the whole House, but had become 
little better than the creature of a Party. 
On those grounds, therefore, he (Mr. 
Gibson) thought it desirable and abso- 
lutely essential that the Rule should, in 
its terms, indicate that it was the bounden 
duty of the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Ways and Means to give previous 
notice of the closure of the debate. In 
this Amendment, which he had sketched 
with some care before the House ad- 
journed, he had not sought to lay down 
any hard-and-fast line as to the length 
of that notice, nor did he attempt to 
dogmatize upon the subject. He ad- 
mitted there might be varying notices 
required according to the various mea- 
sures before the House. In the case of 
any great Motion, involving an import- 
ant question of Government policy in 
which the whole country was interested, - 
and upon which the existence of the 
Government might depend, he thought 
it should be the bounden duty of the 
Speaker to give ample and complete 
notice when the division should be 
taken, so that all Members should know 
how to give their vote in a division on 
which might depend the existence of the 
country itself. On great Motions of that 
kind very ample notice should be given ; 
but he did not say what. He left it to 
the discretion of the Chair. Again, it 
might well be that in a second class of 
cases—that of very important Bills—it 
would be desirable that some hours’ 
notice should be given; while in regard 
to minor matters a shorter notice might 
be required, the Speaker or Chairman 
intimating within a reasonable time when 
a division would be taken. As the Rule 
at present stood, there was not a solitary 
syllable to indicate to the Speaker that 
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he was to give any notice whatever. 
All he asked was that, in accordance 
with justice, the Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees should be told he was 
bound in duty to give the House such 
notice as would be adequate to the 
circumstances of the case. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 5, after the word “shall,’’ to insert 
the words “after such reasonable notice as, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, he shall consider to be just.”—(Mr. Gib- 
on:) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that of all 
the Amendments submitted to the House 
there was not one which he believed was 
more plausible in the sound which it 
carried to the minds of its intelligent 
hearers than that one of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Gibson); but, at the same time, there 
was not one which, in his opinion, was 
of a more impracticable or impossible 
character. He believed that the Amend- 
ment was one which was totally incom- 
patible with the Business they had in 
hand, totally unworkable by any Speaker, 
and not in the slightest degree required 
by the justice of the case. He thought 
he could see a much stronger argument 
in favour of the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman—namely, 
in the case where they were going to 
inflict an actual penalty on an indi- 
vidual ; but even in such a case as that, 
under the existing Rules as to Obstruc- 
tion, no notice had ever at any time 
been given, and the House, as he be- 
lieved right and justly, came down at 
the moment with the punishment that 
had been incurred. Really, the most im- 
lar argument of the right hon. and 

earned Gentleman had no connection 
with the Motion before them. They had 
had the old contention trotted out thatthe 
Speaker, under the new state of things 
indicated by these Resolutions, would be 
no better than the creature of a Party. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” ] He would not argue 
the matter; but, with all possible re- 
spect, he did not believe that a more 
baseless dream ever came into the mind 
of man—namely, that under any system 
it was in the power of Parliament or 
of the Government to establish a Speaker 
who could be made, or who would be, 
what was meant by the phrase ‘‘a crea- 
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ture of Party.” That, he maintained, 
for these reasons, not simply or ex- 
clusively because of the traditions of the 
House, and because he was convinced 
that the House would always seek to 
choose for the Chair one of the greatest 
Gentlemen in the House—he used that 
word, not only in its social, but also in 
its highest moral sense—but likewise 
for the reason that if the Speaker were 
the creature of a Party, the House 
under him would be absolutely ungo- 
vernable, and not a Session would elapse 
before that creature of Party would 
cease to be Speaker. All that it was 
necessary for him to say was this—that 
if the Speaker were a creature of Party, 
he would exhibit himself in that light, 
by this very affair of notice, by ex- 
hibiting an unfairness, and give just the 
notice that ought not to be given. He 
would not give some hours’ notice, but 
some minutes’ notice, if he were the 
ereature of a Party. The evil, as anti- 
cipated by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, was, he believed, altogether 
visionary ; and, supposing it were sub- 
stantial, the remedy was altogether 
futile, for it was impossible to suppose 
that, in directing this creature of a Party 
to form his judgment on the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, and to give such 
notice as he—the creature of the Party 
—should, in his creature-like mind, 
think proper and necessary, they would 
afford the slightest mitigation of the 
portentous mischief which the right hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman had conjured 
up. But let them look at the matter 
from a practical point of view, because 
he would admit that, after they had 
dismissed all these horrors from their 
minds, it was still a practical question. 
Would it be advantageous, rational, 
consistent with and suited to the circum- 
stances of the case, that the Speaker 
should be called upon to give notice, 
when he had made up his mind on 
two points—first, that the subject had 
been adequately discussed ; and, second, 
that it was the ‘evident sense of the 
House” that the debate should termi- 
nate? Supposing the subject to have 
been adequately discussed, why should 
it be more than adequately discussed ? 
Discussion which was more than ade- 
quate discussion was waste of time ; and 
why, then, should the Speaker fix a 
time when time was so _ valuable, 
a portion of which must necessarily 
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be wasted? In the next place, the 
Speaker must have made up his mind 
that the ‘‘ evident sense of the House ”’ 
was in favour of closing the discussion, 
and that ‘‘ evident sense” must be some- 
thing different from the mere clamour 
of one side. [Mr. Grsson: What?] 
Well, if they were to discuss the different 
words which had been used, they would 
not proceed very rapidly with the dis- 
cussion ; he declined to go back on that 
which they had happily disposed of. If 
the Speaker had made up his mind on 
these two points, why was the putting 
of the Question not to follow? These 
were not the only objections to the 
Amendment. It was really an unwork- 
able one. Take the case of a great de- 
bate. During the whole of his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) recollection, it had always 
been a matter of arrangement of a tacit 
kind, that the Leaders of the Parties, or 
some prominent men, should wind up 
the debate on a certain night. Clearly, 
the Speaker could not give notice while 
that was going on, for it would be most 
outrageous that he should fix a time by 
the clock at which an important speech 
must close. In addition to that, there 
must be some hours’ interval before the 
debate was to terminate—that was to 
say, if the speeches of the Leaders were 
prolonged, say, till 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the House must wait till 5 or 6 be- 
fore coming to a division. He would 
not attempt to describe the infinite dis- 
comfort of hon. Members during those 
hours. The fact was, it was impossible 
for the Speaker to know what amount 
of future discussion would be necessary, 
and strange results would follow any 
attempt to fix any limit beforehand. 
How was a Speaker to investigate the 
course a debate would take, or know 
what new matters would arise? By 
such notice as that now suggested the 
House would be doomed to give a cer- 
tain portion of its time to utter waste, 
considering how a part of that time 
might be abused and misused by Mem- 
bers disposed to turn it to their own 
acoount, by introducing personal matter, 
and highly contentious matter, shortly 
before the hour by which the hands of 
the clock absolutely declared that the 
debate must close, and would they go to 
a division notwithstanding ? The House 
would see that this was an impossible 
Amendment, and he would ask the 
House to reject it. 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
would not detain the House more than 
a few minutes; but he must protest 
against the course the argument gene- 
rally took on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, They began with the present 
occupant of the Chair, for whom they 
all entertained the highest respect, and 
then proceeded by an easy step to an- 
other Speaker. From that unknown 
Speaker, the next stage brought them to 
the Chairman of Ways and Means; but 
he would remind the House that he ad- 
mittedly oceupied a different position. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) ventured to 
suggest that the time would soon come 
when the authority of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means would be considerably 
weakened. With reference to the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister, that this 
Amendment was unworkable, and that 
some person might get up and introduce 
new matter at the last moment which 
would require an answer, he could only 
say thatif that were so, and if new and 
original matter were introduced, then it 
only proved that the subject had not 
been adequately discussed, and the 
Speaker was wrong in his judgment as to 
the time for closing the debate. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
marks were too strong, for he had used 
the word absurd in criticizing the argu- 
ment of his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson). The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he had great authorities in 
favour of his Motion; he (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) would like to refer to what 
Lord Eversley, a former Speaker of the 
House, said, in 1848, with respect to 
closing the debate. He advocated the 
giving of some notice, for otherwise, 
when there were only a few Members in 
the House, an unfair advantage might 
be taken. He was informed that in 
America no Business could be proceeded 
with unless a majority of the House 
were present; and, in that case, there 
could beno surprise. He therefore pro- 
posed that it would be competent to any 
Member, on the Order for the Adjourned 
Debate, to move that the debate be no 
longer adjourned, and that no Member 
should be allowed to speak after 2 
o’clock in the morning, at which hour 
the Speaker should put the Question. 
It appeared that what was in Lord 
Eversley’s mind was that at the Sitting 
of the House some Member might call 
| attention to the fact that the debate 
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ought to be closed; and if the House 
were of that opinion, and if proper 
notice were given, the debate must close 
that evening, or within a certain time. 
In that case, hon. Gentlemen who other- 
wise would have spoken would not 
speak, and those who would be naturally 
chosen to close the debate would, at the 
proper time, be called upon. It was 
quite clear that was what Lord Evers- 
ley contemplated, and was discussing, 
as the cléture was not a matter that was 
to be constantly used, but a course to be 
adopted in the case of an adjourned de- 
bate. That advice was very well worthy 
of the consideration of the House, and 
it thoroughly justified his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) for having 
brought forward the Amendment. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that no justification was needed by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gibson) for bringing anything 
to the notice of the House. The pro- 
posal of Lord Eversley, however, al- 
though it justly carried great weight, 
yet applied to a totally different state 
of things; and giving the power to any 
private Member to apply the cldéture, as 
suggested hy it, was open to the objec- 
tion that it would be liable to great 
abuse. They all admitted that it was 
liable to great abuse; and, therefore, it 
was on that account that Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to place the deci- 
sionin the hands of the Speaker. As 
Lord Eversley proposed to place the 
power in the hands of a private Member 
of declaring that the debate had been 
sufficiently discussed, it was quite right 
also to say, as that noble Lord had done, 
that the c/éture should not be so applied 
without notice to the House. It wasa 
totally different state of things, however, 
when the power was placed in the hands 
of the Speaker, who, having been pre- 
sent during the whole of the debate, was 
in a position to know whether the matter 
had been adequately discussed. When 
he decided that it had been adequately 
discussed, it would be absurd to require 
him to say that, therefore, it should be 
closed four hours hence. Such a pro- 

osal would be a contradiction in terms. 

t would be still more absurd when ap- 
plied in Committee, where, after an 
Amendment on a clause had been dis- 
cussed for three or four hours, and the 
Chairman decided that the Committee 
desired to come to a decision, he would 
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have to decide that the decision should 
be taken three or four hours later. He 
did not think the House would accept 
any such contradictory proposition. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had been much struck by the admission 
of the Prime Minister, that there was an 
old and efficient system of cléture al- 
ready in operation in the House; for 
the general argument used against 
the Amendment of his (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson) was, how was his Rule to 
be applied on one of those great nights 
of a protracted debate, on which an 
arrangement was made that five or six 
speeches were to be delivered, and the 
division was then to be taken? If that 
system of cléture was not efficient, the 
Prime Minister’s argument was worth 
nothing. Ina moment of forgetfulness, 
the right hon. Gentleman had appealed 
from ciéture to ciéture ; he admitted that 
there was an efficient c/éture already in 
existence, and had cited that old and 
efficient system as the reason that the 
crude proposal of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin was not for a moment to be 
entertained, because it would bother, 
disconcert, and ruin the old traditional 
cléture of the House. His (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) reason for not accepting the 
new cléture of the Government was that 
he stood on the old and mature form of 
eléture as being legitimate, efficient, and 
full of vitality. He objected to the 
former as being a cléture of surprise. 
The whole argument of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
been directed against the grammatical 
absurdity of the Speaker declaring that 
the time had come for closing the debate, 
when what was meant was that it would 
come three or four hours afterwards. 
But declaring the time had come was a 
mere form of words, which would be 
used with an intention perfectly well 
understood of fixing a future time at 
which the debate must close. And there 
would be no absurdity whatever in the 
Speaker’s declaring that the time had 
come when, after the lapse of a quarter 
of an hour or more, the debate should 
close. Supposing the virulence of the 
Rule to be mitigated by the Amendment 
of his right hon. and learned Friend, 
the Speaker might pronounce that the 
debate should close at 2 in the morning, 
or at 7 or 8 in the evening, and then 
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arrangements could be made that the 
Leaders on both sides should speak. The 
argument of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had neither spirit 
nor strength in it; while that of the 
Prime Minister left the conviction that 
they had the c/6ture now, and had had it 
for a long time in its best form, and 
that the Resolution of the Government 
would only give them a e/éture much in- 
ferior in form to the old institution. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that there was a vice which ran through 
the logic of the Prime Minister from the 
beginning to the end of the debate, and 
that was that he begged the question, 
and confidently asserted that Speakers 
would be so perfect in the future that 
they could do no wrong. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in addition to his other 
great powers, assumed the function of a 
prophet ; but where was his inspiration ? 
He (Mr. 8. Leighton) held that, just as 
the Division Bell was now rung, in order 
to summon hon. Members to vote, so 
should ample notice be given before 
applying the cléture, in order to enable 
all Members in London to come down 
to the House and vote for or against the 
suspension of the functions of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had misunderstood 
the object of the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson). It was not that the Speaker 
at any hour should say—‘‘I consider 
this debate should be closed,”’ at, say, 12 
o’clock to-night, and that then the notice 
should be given that at the stated hour 
the Main Question would be put; but 
the proposal before the House was that 
the Speaker should give due notice in 
the course of the evening that at a given 
hour he would submit to the House not 
the Main Question, but the Question 
that the debate be closed. When the 
time named should have arrived, it 
would still be in the power of the 
House to decide that new elements 
had been introduced into the debate 
which justified its protraction. It was 
most important that no snap deci- 
sion should be arrived at. His right 
hon. and learned Friend had avoided 
going into undue details, and he had not 
indicated the method in which the sense 
of the House should be determined. He 
merely left it to the judgment of the 
Chair, of which due notice should be 
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given ; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
Amendment would be accepted. 
Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 88; 
Noes 149: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 354.) 


Cartain AYLMER, in moving in line 
6, after the word “ affirmative,’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘in a Committee of the 
Whole House,” said, if this Amendment 
were carried, he would further move to 
insert in the next line of the Resolution, 
after the word ‘ forthwith,” these 
words— 

** And if so decided in the full House, then 

the next Notice or Order of the Day shall be 
forthwith proceeded with, after Mr. Speaker 
has named an hour at the sitting next but one 
tu be holden, when the Question on which fur- 
ther discussion has been prohibited shall be put 
without Debate.’’ 
In the case of Committee of the Whole 
House he did not propose to amend the 
Resolutions under which the division 
would be taken forthwith. He main- 
tained that the adoption of his Amend- 
ment would save as much time as the 
proposal of the Government. The Prime 
Minister had stated that under exist- 
ing Rules it was now generally known 
which was to be the closing night of 
a debate. The Whips of both sides 
were accordingly able to secure a 
large attendance for a division. That 
could not be done if a division were 
taken unexpectedly in a thin House at 
an untimely hour, but when, through 
the impatience of hon. Members, the 
Speaker judged it to be the evident 
sense of the House that the subject had 
been adequately discussed. If divisions 
on great and important measures or 
great questions of policy were taken in 
that manner, as might well happen, 
unless his proposal were adopted, a 
strong feeling against such procedure 
would arise in the country. There was 
no way to obviate that possibility but, 
as he proposed, to have some delay be- 
fore the division, though the precise 
duration of the interval was immaterial. 
He concluded by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Amendment proposed, in line 6, after 
the word “affirmative,” to insert the 
words ‘‘in a Committee of the whole 
House.’’—( Captain Aylmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, though 
he appreciated the object the hon. and 
gallant Member had in view, he thought 
the very great change he proposed was 
not one calculated to attain that object, 
and that it would, moreover, entail most 
serious inconvenience on the House. 
The object the hon. and gallant Member 
had in view was to avoid snap divisions, 
and the answer to that was that he 
thought the evil which was anticipated, 
if it could happen, would be a very grave 
and serious one; but he would say that 
any Speaker in whose hands such mis- 
carriage could arise would be a man 
altogether beneath the lowest average 
level of sense and intelligence which 
Nature had formed in perfectly civilized 
races. The Speakers of that House had 
generally been, not only choice speci- 
mens of a civilized race, but choice 
specimens of the Members of that 
House ; and he felt himself removed by 
a gap almost immeasurably wide from 
the conclusions of the hon. and gallant 
Member. He thought that if the 
Speaker were such a being as had been 
suggested, he would predict that such a 
Speaker would encumber the Chair for 
but for a short time. He would not 
say it would be too hot to hold him; but 
the Speaker would find the House would 
become ungovernable in his hands, for 
the House would not consent to be go- 
verned by a man of such mental calibre. 
Now, let the House look at the other 
side of the question. The hon. and 
gallant Member proposed to insert 
an interval of two days between the 
suspension of the debate and the putting 
of the Main Question. He thought that 
such a system would do much towards 
diminishing the attendance at a debate. 
Under the present system, in all great 
debates, the last four or five hours, which 
were often the most important, were 
attended very largely by those who 
would take part in the division ; but if 
it were known that the division would 
not take place until two days afterwards 
the attendance during the latter part of 
the debate would be but small. Then, 
again, much public disappointment would 
be created at the decision on some great 
question being long delayed. It was, 
moreover, important that a Vote should 
be made the subject of immediate ac- 
tion ; for instance, a Vote of Credit such 
as was asked for on the 27th of July 
last. ‘lo have proposed to delay it until 
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the 29th would have been a most serious 
evil. Take the case of a Tax Bill. It 
was most important that it should be 
disposed of within certain dates, and it 
was often most difficult to bring it within 
those limits. If in such a case they 
were to insert an idle interval between 
the debate and the decision on the Main 
Question, it would entail great public 
inconvenience, and it would be a matter 
of great difficulty to conform to the pro- 
visions of the law. For these reasons he 
hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would not press his Motion. He thought 
that if any further precautions were to 
be taken in the direction indicated by 
the hon. and gallant Member they must 
be something very different from those 
he had proposed. 

Mr. kK. STANHOPE thought it hardly 
worth while for his hon. and gallant 
Friend to press his first point; but the 
second point—namely, that as to giving 
due notice before the Question was put 
—was very important, and well worthy 
of consideration. He thought it would 
be an improvement if it were left to the 
option of the Speaker either to put the 
Question at once or to put it the follow- 
ing day. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the Amendment would have the effect of 
preventing a snap division being taken, 
and would lay down a distinct and 
definite method of giving the House no- 
tice that a division was about to take 
place. If the Amendment were altered 
so as to insure the division being taken 
next day, he thought it one worthy the 
attention of the House. He thought 
good reason had been shown for sup- 
porting the principle, at least, contained 
in the Amendment, although its pre- 
sent wording might be advantageously 
changed. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought there was much worthy of con- 
sideration in the suggestion which had 
been thrown out by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 
In the United States, from which he 
(Sir George Campbell) had just come, 
after a Bill had been discussed in a 
large Committee, the Member in charge 
of it might move that it be taken into 
consideration a few days subsequently. 
He thought it would be an advantage if 
something similar to the American prac- 
tice were adopted. It might be placed 
in the power of the Speaker to say that 
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he thought the debate had been con- 
tinued long enough, and to warn the 
House that after a certain time he should 
think it right to announce its close, the 
speeches made during the interval being 
limited to a certain length. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
House had no right to quarrel with the 
manner with which the Prime Minister 
had met the Amendment, the right hon. 
Gentleman having expressed himself 
rather favourably to its object, though 
he had deprecated the machinery pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) for its 
attainment. What the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said on the subject would 
have been conclusive had it not been 
that they had unfortunately got in the 
Resolution those unlucky words ‘ the 
evident sense of the House.” He had 
been induced to rise by the re-appear- 
ance of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Kirkealdy (Sir George Campbell), 
because he had a vivid recollection of 
an occasion when in Oommittee of the 
Whole House there were at least 300 
Members clamouring against the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, who was then 
anxious to be heard; and it would then 
have been exceedinglydifficult for anyone 
occupying the Chair to have withstood 
the impression that that manifestation 
was the evident sense of the House. 
Yet no Scotch Member would have been 
justified in believing that that debate 
terminated in a satisfactory manner 
without that hon. Member having been 
heard. He remembered another occa- 
sion when Mr. Auberon Herbert in that 
House supported the present Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in an attack on Her Majesty’s private 
revenue ; and no one who was then pre- 
sent would forget the scene which ensued 
on that occasion. Indeed, the Speaker 
had said it was a very painful scene, 
and not creditable to the House; but it 
would have been still less creditable if 
the occupant of the Chair had been 
compelled by “ the evident sense of the 
House” at that time to terminate the 
debate, and refuse the two Members 
who then held those peculiar opinions 
the opportunity of being heard. The 
House would, he thought, do well to 
pause before they rejected the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Maidstone. That Amendment stood 
on the Paper in a form, perhaps, not 





altogether convenient or acceptable ; and 
he should prefer the suggé@stion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), who pointed out that it 
might be convenient to leave the Speaker 
the option of fixing a certain hour or 
the next Sitting for the division to be 
taken. ‘That would give a protection 
to the House, because without some 
such protection they might be sure that 
as the House proceeded in the course 
which the Prime Minister had so much 
deplored in the last few decades it would 
become a practice to organize ‘‘ the evi- 
dent sense of the House” in a way that 
would prove most disastrous. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that it might be 
inconvenient to press that a decision 
should be postponed. But that was 
arguing on the assumption that all im- 
portant debates in the future were to be 
closed by the cléture, and unless that 
was so he could not see the force of the 
argument. The Amendment proposed 
that the vote was to be taken forthwith, 
and, therefore, some objection might be 
raised with respect to Votes of Credit. 
But there would be no difficulty in pass- 
ing the first portion of the Resolution, 
and the ingenuity of hon. Members 
would easily provide some alteration 
which would exempt Money Bills from 
its operation. In the interest of the 
transaction of the ordinary Business of 
the House, he trusted the Government 
would see their way to accept, at any 
rate, the Proviso of the Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman desired the 
Government to accept an Amendment, 
providing for the postponement of put- 
ting the Question when it had already 
been decided that the Question should 
be put forthwith. 

Captain AYLMER explained that his 
Amendment applied to the putting of 
the Main Question, and not to that 
relating to cléture. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had understood the arguments of 
hon. Members opposite had been directed 
towards the cléture proposal. If they 
were not, he could not understand why 
they displayed a greater anxiety, as they 
had done in all their arguments, with 
respect to these Rules for the majority 
by which the cléture was to be enforced 
than that which sufficed to carry the 
Main Question. He however, thought 
that the same protection ought to be 
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afforded to the one as the other. What- 
ever delay, ‘whatever preparation was 
made for one ought equally to be made 
for the other. He did not understand 
how it was that the hon. Member had 
come to the conclusion that the world 
was getting steadily worse. Why could 
not the Speaker’s discretion be trusted ? 
It seemed to be argued that the Speaker 
was under compulsion to put the Ques- 
tion, at a time when he knew that the 
House was not so constituted as that a 
fair division could be taken; but the 
Speaker was not compelled at the mo- 
ment the moral conviction entered his 
mind that the question had been suffi- 
ciently discussed to put the Question. It 
was inconceivable that a Speaker of 
ordinary intelligence and fairness would 
put the Question of the cléture or the 
Main Question during the dinner hour, 
or when the House was not so consti- 
tuted as that a fair division could be 
taken. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment. What, then, was to be done? 
[an hon. Memper: Wait till next day. 

e thought that enough had been sai 
against the next day being chosen. 

Carrain AYLMER said, that he had 
especially excepted the next day, and 
proposed the next Sitting but one. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that all who had spoken on the other 
side of the House had condemned that 
proposal, so that it was unnecessary for 
him to deal with it. Everybody ad- 
mitted that they should be on their 
guard against snap divisions; but the 
question was, whether they were to wait 
two or three hours for the division on 
the Main Question? In his opinion, it 
would be highly inconvenient for the 
House so to wait; and the matter would 
best be settled by leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the Speaker, who would take 
care that the Question, whether it were 
of the c/éture or the Main Question, was 
put at a time which was fair and conve- 
nient to the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
it always seemed to him, when he heard 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department argue any point in connec- 
tion with the Resolution, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman argued 
somewhat as if he did not like the whole 
business, and that he was speaking 
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to be Government Resolutions, rather 
than in support of the object and aim of 
the Resolutions, which he (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) certainly imagined to be 
highly distasteful to one who had dis- 
tinguished himself so much in debate in 
that House as the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, of course, to 
fight the battle which he was put up to 
conduct, and he did it in the best way 
that he could. The impression which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
made upon him (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was, that he looked as little at these 
things as he possibly could, until the 
moment came for making a speech, and 
then he made it without having very 
carefully studied either the Resolution 
or the Amendment. On the present 
occasion, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
really did not see where the difficulty lay 
in understanding what the object and 
spirit of the Amendment moved by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) was. It 
was, to him, perfectly clear that there 
were two matters which the House had 
to consider. They had first to consider 
the debate, and they had, in the second 
place, also to consider the vote on the 
Question that might, at any time, be 
before the House. These Resolutions 
for stopping debate were Resolutions 
which, on that side of the House, they 
did not like, and which they would be 
very glad either to defeat or materially 
to modify. But, assuming that they 
were to have Resolutions which were to 
limit and cripple debate, he wanted to 
know if it was necessary also to spoil 
the fairness of a division upon the Main 
Question? Because two things might 
happen. They might have a debate 
stopped by the intervention of the 
Speaker in a thin House at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, or some hour of that kind, 
the effect of which would be to conclude 
any discussion upon the subject; but 
that might be done without preventing 
hon. Members who had fully expected 
that the discussion would run on for 
some hours, and who were likely to be 
present at the time of voting, from 
taking part in the division upon a ques- 
tion in which they took considerable 
interest. By closing the debate, unless 
some provision of the kind suggested by 
his hon. and gallant Friend were made, 
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from taking part in the division upon 
the Main Question, and they would run 
the risk both of stopping debate which 
ought not to be stopped, and, still more, 
of shutting out hon. Members from 
voting who ought to be allowed to vote. 
What his hon. and gallant Friend said 
was, that if they could alter their Re- 
solution in such a way as to say that 
when the Speaker had put the Question 
“That the Question be now put,”’ then, 
in regard to the Main Question—the 
question under discussion—being also 
put, should be a matter at the discretion 
of the Speaker, who should have full 
liberty to name the time when the divi- 
sion on the Main Question should take 
place. Such an Amendment of the 
Resolution of Her Majesty’s Government 
would greatly modify and mitigate the 
severity of that part of the Rule relating 
to the vote being taken on the Main 
Question. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department spoke as if that 
were so very novel an idea that it was 
quite impossible to entertain it; but it 
was not a very novel idea at all. Surely 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had had some experience, within the 
last year or two, of a course similar to 
that proposed by the Amendment under 
the Rules of Urgency. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) certainly recollected two in- 
stances in which, under those Rules, it 
had been decided to close a debate at a 
given hour. In the first instance, the 
Motion was made by the Prime Minister 
himself—he believed in Committee upon 
the Bill for the better Protection of Per- 
son and Property in Ireland—that on 
that day, at 12 o’clock, the remaining 
clauses of the Bill and any Amend- 
ments and New Clauses should be put 
forthwith. In the second case, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington), at 
7 o’clock, gave notice that at 12 o’clock 
the time of voting should take place. 
Therefore, there could be nothing ex- 
travagant in such an idea; and if they 
were prepared entirely to trust the 
Speaker, as he presumed they would be 
disposed in such a matter to trust the 
Speaker, then they could trust him to 
take a division at some convenient hour. 
There would be no insuperable difficulty 
or objection to the adoption of such a 
course as that; and if the House desired 
to avoid a snap division, he thought it 





would do well to accept the spirit of the 
one of his hon. and gallant Friend. 
t might be convenient to alter the 
wording of the second part of the 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend by merely leaving out the words 
‘‘at the sitting next but one to be 
holden.” That would leave it entirely 
to the Speaker to say when the Question 
should be put. There could be no con- 
fusion between the two questions. The 
question under discussion having been 
debated, the Speaker would take notice 
that the debate had been exhausted, and 
he would put the Question for stopping 
further debate. Perhaps that might be 
done in a thin House, and in that case 
the thin House would decide that there 
should be no more debate. But that 
would not necessarily decide, unless the 
House chose that it should be so, that 
the vote should forthwith be taken upon 
the question under discussion. What 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) asked 
was that a further time should be named 
at which the vote on the question under 
discussion should be taken, and the de- 
mand was only fair and reasonable. 

Mr. DODSON said, the proposition 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) had made 
to the House was a very singular one, 
and was one which had considerably 
perplexed his own supporters, who all 
of them found themselves unable to 
support it in the form in which it stood 
upon the Paper. But the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down (Sir Stafford Northcote) would 
lead the House, if possible, to greater 
perplexity still ; for what was it that the 
right hon. Baronet proposed? He pro- 
posed that the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member should be modified. 
And what was the effect of the modifica- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested ? Why, it was this—that the 
Speaker should, or might, put a Mo- 
tion for the closure of the debate at an 
inconvenient hour, and then that at a 
convenient hour the division should be 
taken on the Main Question, or Ques- 
tion under discussion. He (Mr. Dod- 
son) should have thought that it would 
have been better to trust to the Speaker 
to put both Motions—namely, that for 
closing the debate, and then the Question 
under discussion at-a convenient hour. 
The right hon. Baronet complained that 
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his (Mr. Dodson’s) right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had not read either 
the Resolution or the Amendment ; but 
the right hon. Baronet had evidently not 
read them himself. The right hon. 
Baronet appeared to think that there 
was to be one Motion for the cléture dis- 
tinctly and another for the Main Ques- 
tion. That was not so. The House 
would observe that the words they had 
already agreed to were these— 

“That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the Whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put,” 

—the Resolution then proceeded to say— 


“he may so inform the House, or the Com- 
mittee ; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ ’”’— 
that was, the Main Qnestion—-[ Crise of 
“No, no!” and ‘Hear, hear!”] It 
certainly was the Main Question; and 
the Resolution further said— 

“Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, shall forth- 
with put such Question; and, if the same be 
decided in the affirmative, the Question under 
discussion shall be put forthwith,” 

Then the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) proposed, 
after those words, to add— 

“‘ And if so decided in the full House, then 
the next Notice or Order of the Day shall be 
forthwith proceeded with, after Mr. Speaker has 
named an hour at the sitting next but one to be 
holden, when the Question on which further 
discussion has been prohibited shall be put 
without Debate.’’ , 
The effect of the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member, which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
favoured, was to say that the Question, 
which the House had decided ‘should 
be now put,” should be put at some fu- 
ture time; in fact, that the word “ now”’ 
in the Resolution should mean ‘the day 
after to-morrow.’”’ No wonder the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member did 
not appear to approve itself to his own 
Friends; while the modification which 
the right hon. Baronet hadrecommended, 
and which all the speakers sitting on the 
same side of the House as the hon. and 
gallant Member had spoken in favour of, 
was nothing more nor less than a clum- 
sier form of the Amendment moved in 
an earlier part of the Resolution by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Member for the University of Dublin 
Mr. Gibson), and negatived by the 
ouse. The right hon. Baronet failed 
to see that a decision under the words 
already agreed to, ‘That the Question 
be now put,” required that the Main 
Question be put forthwith, and not at 
some other time. He (Mr. Dodson) 
certainly thought, after the speeches 
which had been made by the supporters 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer), even in- 
cluding that of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), it was not necessary for 
the House to discuss the matter further. 
Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, it 
seemed to him that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson), who had 
just addressed the House, did not quite 
understand the situation or the Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
certainly stated three, if not six, times 
that the phrase ‘‘the Main Question” 
meant ‘‘ that the Question be now put.” 
Well, that certainly was not the Main 
Question, and the phrase “that the 
Question be now put” simply meant 
“that the discussion be now ended.” 
[‘‘No, no!”] Ifit did not mean that, 
then the Resolution was nonsense; be- 
cause, in the next sentence, it went on 
to say, ‘‘and if the same be decided in 
the affirmative ”’—that was, ‘‘ that the 
Question be now put ’’—‘‘ the Question 
under discussion shall be put forthwith.” 
Consequently, the Amendment of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) dealt, not 
with the question ‘‘ that the Question be 
now put,” but with the question under 
discussion, which was the Main Ques- 
tion. [Mr. Donson : Precisely so; ‘‘ that 
the Main Question be now put.”] He 
was delighted to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman had at last been induced to 
agree with him. He had thought that 
a few minutes ago the right hon. Gen- 
tleman expressed a strong dissent from 
the statement made by his (Lord George 
Hamilton’s) right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), which he was now only repeating. 
He thought everyone must admit that his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Maidstone had hit a blot in the Resolu- 
tion. There was no hon. Member who 
would deny that. [‘‘No, no!”] Then, 
if it was not a blot on the Resolution, 
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let them recollect what it was that the 
Prime Minister had said. His hon. and 
gallant Friend asserted that under the 
Resolution a Speaker might put the 
Question during the dinner hour, and 
that a small quorum of the House might 
thus decide a most important question ; 
whereupon the Prime Minister said— 
and it was a curious remark to make— 
that if such a thing occurred, and the 
Speaker literally obeyed his own Reso- 
lution, he would be below the average 
common sense and intelligence accorded 
by Nature to mankind. Consequently, 
they were asked to elevate the House of 
Commons, and preserve its dignity, by 
making a Resolution a Standing Order, 
which, if the Speaker of the day impli- 
citly obeyed, it would place him below 
the average common sense and intelli- 
gence of mankind. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had ad- 
mitted this. He said that, even in their 
present difficulties, there was one thing 
on which they might implicitly rely. 
What was that one thing? It was the 
ordinary common sense and intelligence 
of the Speaker. But how would the 
Resolution look if words to that effect 
were inserted in it? What would be 
thought if they made the Resolution 
read—‘‘ The Question shall be now put, 
provided that Mr. Speaker has the ordi- 
nary common sense and intelligence not 
to observe the Resolution?” It was 
quite evident that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment dared not embody their own 
argument in the Resolution; and if 
they could not do that, when the Reso- 
lution became a Standing Order, the 
Prime Minister’s argument would be 
forgotten. Surely, the House ought to 
do something to remedy the evil which 
his hon. and gallant Friend had unques- 
tionably hit; and it seemed to him 
(Lord George Hamilton) that a remedy 
might be applied in a tolerably easy 
manner. Suppose that, in the second 
Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, they inserted after the words 
‘and if so decided in the full House” 
the words ‘‘of not less than two hun- 
dred Members,” the Resolution would 
be made to run in a manner which 
would meet the views of the Opposition, 
and he was inclined to think would 
meet the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment themselves. He understood the 
Government to say that they were not 
averse to the sense of the Amendment, 
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but that they could not agree to it be- 
cause they did not understand it. The 
Resolution would then read— 

“ And, if a Motion be made ‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, 
shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the 
same be decided in the affirmative, in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, the Question under 
discussion shall be put forthwith, and if so 
decided in the full House” 

—after which word he proposed to insert 
the words “‘ of not less than two huudred 
Members ”’— 

‘then the next Notice or Order of the Day 
shall be forthwith proceeded with, after Mr. 
Speaker has named an hour at the sitting next 
but one to be holden, when the Question on 
which further discussion has been prohibited 
shall be put without Debate.’’ 


Let them for a moment consider what 
the objection was which the Prime Mi- 
nister had made. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said it would be inconvenient to 
Members to be required to attend after- 
wards, and decide the question whether 
the Main Question should be then put. 
But the question under discussion might 
be a most important question, and a 
considerable number of Members might 
be away during the dinner hour; and if 
the Speaker considered it necessary to 
put the Question, unquestionably the 
House would have a grievance against 
the Speaker, and they would be glad to 
show the interest they took in the ques- 
tion by coming down to vote. Of course, 
if the question was simply a matter of 
no importance, nobody would come down, 
and the decision previously arrived at 
would be adhered to. It therefore 
seemed to him that the very slight 
Amendment he had suggested in the 
earlier part of the second Amendment 
of his hon. and gallant Friend would 
meet all the difficulty, without in any 
way invalidating the efficacy of the Re- 
solution. : 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that he had placed an Amendment on 
the Paper which was constructively the 
same as that now before the House; 
and as it might be ruled out, after that 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) had been 
discussed and decided, he should like to 
explain to the House what the object of 
it was, and what his idea was of the 
way in which the matter ought to be 
dealt with. The discussion which had 
taken place had certainly thrown the 
whole matter into a state of such con- 
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fusion that he confessed he was hardly 
able to recognize his own proposition, 
in the interpretations which had been 
put on the Amendment before the House. 
He would, therefore, read his Amend- 
ment. It came in in this way; at the 
end of the Resolution to add— 

“ Provided also, That the intervention of the 
Speaker at any stage of a Bill shall be subject 
to confirmation, by such Question being again 
- without Debate at the next Sitting of the 

ouse as a matter of Privilege, under the con- 
ditions heretobefore provided as to the requisite 
majority ; and, unless confirmed, the Debate 
shall in due course be resumed as though the 
Speaker had not intervened.”’ 
His object was to provide that there 
should be an appeal—an appeal from a 
geewensts and agitated House to a 

ouse which had had some little time 
for considering the matter. Surely, the 
question of appeal was not one to be 
thrown aside as quite unworthy of 
the consideration of the House. There 
was an appeal from the decision of 
every Judge to a Superior Court, and 
no discredit was thrown upon the 
Judge whose decision was appealed 
against. So, also, in the case of the 
Speaker, it would be no discredit to 

r. Speaker that his decision should 
be — against, and afterwards 
overruled by the House; and for this 
reason—that it would not be so much 
the decision of the Speaker as it would 
be of the House itself that would be 
overruled. They knew, over and over 
again, of instances in which the Prime 
Minister insisted that decisions which 
the House had arrived at should be over- 
ruled by a subsequent vote. An instance 
occurred during the present Session, in 
regard to the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Therefore, the argument that 
an appeal would throw discredit upon 
the Speaker fell to the ground at once. 
All that was asked was that the decision 
of the Speaker should be subject to re- 
versal by the Whole House; should, in 
fact, be subject to confirmation by re- 
quiring the Question to be again put 
without debate at the next Sitting of 
the House; and if it were not confirmed, 
then the debate would be resumed as 
though the Speaker had not intervened. 

Mr. WARTON said, he only rose for 
the purpose of recalling to the memory 
of the House two incidents which had 
occurred in the progress of debate since 
the present Government had been in 
power. One of them was an incident 
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which occurred last year, and the other 
happened during the present Session. 
On the 25th of April last year, the day 
put down for the second reading of the 
Irish Land Bill, after some months had 
been allowed for studying the pro- 
visions of the measure, shortly before 
dinner, an attempt was made by clamour 
on the Liberal side of the House, 
by shouting out ‘‘ Divide!” and by 
other annoyances, to have the second 
reading of the Bill, which was the most 
important measure of the Session, carried 
at once without discussion or debate. 
The most conspicuous person who called 
out ‘ Divide!’’ on that occasion was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) ; and if 
it had not been for an hon. Member on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
rising in his place and moving the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, a division 
would have been snapped at that time. 
It would, therefore, be seen that, even 
under the existing arrangements, the 
House ran the risk of having snap 
divisions. The second incident to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House was one that occurred in the 
present Session; it was on the second 
reading of the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
Bill, as amended. The Bill was intro- 
duced for the first time on a Friday, and 
distributed on the Saturday morning ; 
and the Opposition were charged with 
Obstruction because, at 12 or 1 o’clock on 
the Monday night, they wished to have a 
second day for the consideration of the 
second reading of that most important 
Bill. When they went into the Lobby, 
the majority against them was slightly 
over two to one—290 to 140—and they 
were told by the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) that that was an 
overwhelming majority, to the decision 
of which they were bound to submit. If 
the New Rules had been in force, it 
would have been said that the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House” had been 
manifested by the division, and all dis- 
cussion upon the second reading of that 
important measure would have been 
stopped. He mentioned these incidents 
as two reasons why he, for one, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious not to allow the Mi- 
nistry to have the chance of taking 
advantage of a single snap division. 
When it was argued by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department that the 
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Opposition asked for the divison upon the 
cléture to be taken carelessly, and the 
division on the Main Question to be 
taken carefully, he (Mr. Warton) would 
remind the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the Resolution itself pro- 
vided that the Question should not be 
decided in the affirmative, if a division 
were taken, unless it should appear to 
have been supported by more than 200 
Members, or unless it should appear to 
have been opposed by less than 40 
Members, and supported by more than 
100 Members. In that way there would 
be security against any carelessness. 
He thought that a considerable amount 
of confusion existed, as manifested by 
the course the debate had taken in re- 
gard to the use of the word ‘‘ Question.” 
Even the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department himself had been 
misled ; and when they came to the 7th 
line v* the Resolution, which now read— 
‘‘ Provided that the Question shall not 
be decided in the affirmative,” unless 
they inserted words to explain clearly 
what the Question was, the House 
would find themselves involved in some 
difficulty. He thought it would be found 
necessary to amend the Resolution by 
making it read—‘‘ Provided that the 
Question, ‘That that Question be now 
put’ shall not be decided in the affirma- 
tive.” Unless that were done, they would 
have this curious result—‘‘ That the 
Question under discussion be put forth- 
with, provided that the Question”— 
that was the question under discussion, 
which might be the c/éture or the Main 
Question—“‘ shall not be decided in the 
affirmative.’”’ He pointed out this defect 
in the Resolution for the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

& Mr. H.8. NORTHOOTE said, he did 


“not propose to detain the House for more 


than a few minutes. He only desired 
to say that there appeared to have been 
a slight misunderstanding on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) as to the argument which 
had been used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). All that he 
(Mr. Northcote) understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon to say was, that he wished to 
provide, in the event of the Speaker 
putting the vote for the cléture at an un- 
reasonable or inconvenient hour, that he 
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should not have the power of acting with 
further inconvenience and irregularity 
by putting the Main Question. There 
was one thing which appeared not to 
have occurred to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it was in regard to the cha- 
racter of a possible future Speaker. 
Hitherto, the House had had represented 
to it only two characters in which to 
regard the Speaker—in the one case, @ 
perfectly immaculate Speaker; and, in 
the other, a Speaker who would be the 
thorough partizan of the Government of 
the day. He apprehended that, in either 
of those two cases, it would be of very 
little importance what Rules the House 
adopted. If they had a perfect Speaker, 
he might be fully trusted not to abuse 
the powers placed in his hands. On the 
other hand, if they had a Speaker who 
was a thorough partizan of the Govern- 
ment of the day, he quite agreed with 
the Prime Minister, that that would be 
the surest way of insuring the downfall 
of any Government he might happen to 
support. But there was another case— 
namely, that of a Speaker who might 
occasionally, in the course of the dis- 
charge of his duty, give a decision which 
might appear doubtful to the Party 
against whom he gave it; and the object 
of adopting an Amendment somewhat 
on the principle of that proposed by his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) was, in 
his (Mr. Northcote’s) judgment, to dimi- 
nish, as far as possible, the friction 
which might arise between the Speaker 
and the Party against whom he might 
decide. If an Amendment similar in 
principle to that which had been pro- 
posed by the hon. and gallant Member 
were adopted, they would have at least 
the practical consolation of knowing 
that the minority would have the fullest 
opportunity given to them of mustering 
their forces, and bringing all the weight 
they could to bear against the decision 
which had been given in the first in- 
stance. He hoped the House would 
agree to the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 89; Noes 
145: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 
355.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the next Amendment upon the 
Paper stood in the name of the hon. 
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Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley). 
As he did not see the hon. Member in 
his place, and as the Amendment raised 
rather a curious point, he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) proposed to move the 
Amendment himself. The Amendment 
was, in line 7, after ‘‘ forthwith,” to in- 
sert ‘‘ but no such Question shall be put 
so as to interrupt a Member while speak- 
ing.” He asked for the attention of 
the Prime Minister, for a moment, upon 
this point. He was not quite sure that 
it would be necessary to move the 
Amendment at all; but he wished to 
know whether the Speaker could, except 
under a subsequent Resolution which 
referred to relevancy of speaking, gather 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House” and 
apply the ciéture during an hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech ? If that were so, he should 
be strongly prepared to resist such a 
proposition, that any speech might be 
interrupted by the Speaker in order to 
bring a debate to a close. Sucha power 
would, he was satisfied, greatly encou- 
rage every man who sat on the Liberal 
Benches in shouting down his opponents. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
that the noble Lord is now proposing to 
take up the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 


Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Gourley) that the Amend- 
ment could not be put, because it is 
already the Rule of Debate that no hon. 
Member shall be interrupted by the 
Chair when speaking to a question ex- 
cept on points of Order. 

orD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
In that case, I will not move the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HICKS, in rising to move the 
Amendment of which he had given No- 
tice, said, that when he first placed the 
Amendment upon the Paper, the general 
impression of the House was, he be- 
lieved, that the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment was intended to apply simply 
to cases of Obstruction. But since then 
a new light appeared to have dawned 
upon Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
the Rules, prepared with such great 
care, were to be made applicable to 
vain and frivolous speeches. The House, 
however, was still in the dark as to the 
force which was to be applied to these 
words; because it was very possible 
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that speeches which were delivered by 
one side of the House might be held to 
be vain and frivolous, which would not 
be held to be vain and frivolous when 
they came from the other side of the 
House. Again, they might be held to 
be vain and frivolous at one hour, when 
at another hour they would not be held 
to be either vain or frivolous. But, were 
that so or not, it had never yet been an- 
nounced that there was any intention to 
put a stop to all debates; and, that 
being so, he thought he might fairly 
ask the support and acceptance of Her 
Majesty’s Government to his Amend- 
ment; and if they would not give him 
their support and acceptance, then he 
would ask the support of independent 
Members in all quarters and upon all 
sides of the House. Surely four nights 
was not an unreasonable period of time 
to devote to the consideration of great 
measures ; for the House would ob- 
serve that the Amendment which he 
proposed was not directed, and did not 
provide, that all debates should extend 
to four days, but simply that this arbi- 
trary power should not be put in force 
when the subject-matter of debate should 
have been, in a great measure, brought 
on by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
when it had not been debated for at 
least four nights. It did not follow that 
every measure brought in by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should be held to 
be a measure of that kind; but his 
object was simply to provide that this 
arbitrary power of closing a debate 
should not be put in force until such a 
am of time had expired. If hon. 

embers would look back to the history 
of the House, he thought they would 
find very few occasions on which mea- 
sures of very great importance had not 
been debated for at least that length of 
time. They would have in their recol- 
lection the debates upon the Divorce 
Bill—a measure in which the present 
Prime Minister took a great interest, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
thought so objectionable that he consi- 
dered he was perfectly privileged in 
using all the rights of a Member of 
Parliament to defeat it, and prevent it 
from passing into law. Then there was 
the Irish Church Bill ; that took four 
nights. Thelast Reform Bill was debated 
for four nights on the second reading; the 
repeal of the Corn Laws was eight nights 
under discussion, and not the second 
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reading, but the first reading, of the first 
Reform Bill engaged the attention of the 
House for 12 nights. Further, he be- 
lieved that there was hardly any instance 
in regard to any division having been 
postponed when it had been previously 
agreed upon by Parties on both sides that 
a division should take place. If this 
Resolution was to be passed in the way 
it was now drawn, there was nothing 
whatever to prevent a powerful Minister 
from coming down to the House at a 
time of the evening when hon. Mem- 
bers knew very well that the House was 
generally thin, and carrying the second 
reading of any Bill he might think pro- 
per to introduce, even upon the very 
first night of the debate. He thought 
that was a possibility which the Liberal 
Members below the Gangway would not 
altogether at all times wish to see real- 
ized. Therefore, if there were no real 
desire to put a stop to free discussion, 
this Amendment, he thought, ought at 
once to be accepted ; and if it were not 
accepted, then, he thought, they could 
come to but one conclusion — namely, 
that the real object of this Resolution 
was not the stopping of Obstruction, but 
the giving of power to an arbitrary Go- 
vernment. There was an old saying 
that ‘‘extremes meet;’’ and it was 
rather remarkable that they found the 
extreme Radical of 1882 pursuing the 
same course, and aiming at the same 
power, that the Stuarts aimed at in 
1682. The similarity of the events of 
these two periods was rather remarkable. 
He found it recorded in Burnett’s Own 
Times that when James, Duke of York, 
went downto Scotland, these circum- 
stances occurred— 


‘Some complaints were also made of the 
lords of regalities, who had forfeitures and the 
power of life and death, within their regalities. 
It was upon that promised that there should be 
a regulation of these Courts, as there was in- 
deed great cause for it, these lords being so 
many tyrants up and down the country; so it 
was intended to subject these jurisdictions to 
the Supreme Judicatories. But the Act was 
passed in such words as imported that the 
whole course of justice all over the kingdom 
was made subject to the King’s will and plea- 
sure; so that instead of appeals to the Supreme 
Courts, all was made to end ina personal appeal 
to the King; and by this means he was made 
master of the whole justice and property of the 
kingdom. There was not much time given to 
consider things; for the Duke, finding that he 
was master of a clear majority, drove on every- 
thing fast, and put Bills on a very short debate 
to the vote, which went always as he had a 
mind to it,” 





Those were the events of 1682, and 
here, he thought, they had history re- 
peating itself. Here they had a griev- 
ance acknowledged, he believed, By all 
Parties in the House; here they were 
promised a remedy; and here, again, 
the remedy was far in excess of the 
occasion. Again, they had also a power- 
ful Minister aiming at great power, 
and trying to force all his measures 
through the House without discussion. 
If he went on a little further he came 
to the time of the French Empire. 
en sana No doubt, to some hon. 

embers, it was a very laughable mat- 
ter; but, personally, he did not at all 
think it was very pleasant. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) told the House that his objection 
to the Resolution was that it did not go 
far enough. Perhaps the hon. Member 
would like to hear the practice that pre- 
yailed in France during the Empire. 
[An hon. Mzmsper: Which Empire ?] 
The First Empire. It was this— 


“ By degrees all the laws were presented to 
the Council by the Ministers, and were either 
changed into decrees, which, without any other 
sanction, were put in force from one end of 
France to the other; or else, having received 
the sanction of the Corps Legislatif, they were 
passed with no more trouble than that imposed 
on the reporters to the Council, who had to 
preface them by a discourse, so that they might 
have some show of necessity.” 


The hon. Member for Dungarvan, on 
Thursday, used these words—‘ As the 
Premier has undertaken to destroy the 
constitution of Parliament, the more 
thorough the ruin the better, as the 
sooner would come the reaction.” He 
agreed with that opinion ; and although 
it was the duty of independent Members 
to endeavour to amend the Resolution, 
still, for one, he had rather see the 
Minister of this country clothed with the 
power which Napoleon secured than see 
the House degraded, as it must be if 
this Resolution passed in its present 
form. Under the first state, they might 
soon see the reaction throughout the 
country ; under the second, it might be 
years before the House regained those 
rights and privileges which it had been 
the work of centuries to secure. He 
would conclude by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 7, after the word “ forthwith,’’ to in- 
sert the words “‘ Provided, That when the sub- 
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ject-matter of Debate shall be the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill introduced by a Member of the 
Government, a Motion ‘ That the Question be 
now put’ shall not be put until Twelve of the 
Clock on the fourth night of the Debate, the 
Second Reading having been put down as first 
Order of the Day on each of the four days.’’— 
(Mr. Hicks.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he felt sure the House would appreciate 
the consideration and research which 
the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire 
(Mr. Hicks) had brought to bear on the 
present question ; but, having listened 
to the character the hon. Member had 
drawn of Gentlemen sitting on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, and his 
historical reminiscences, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) could not but hope that it 
was not proposed to treat them to the 
same kind of c/éture that overtook the 
First Napoleon, or the first and second 
generations of the Stuarts. He thought 
the hon. Member might take comfort, 
for he should not forget that, from the 
dangers of the times to which he had 
referred, society had always found some 

eat deliverer; and he (Sir William 

arcourt) doubted not that, ‘in case of 
need, it could yet look with confidence 
to the county of Cambridge. But he 
could not entertain the opinion that a 
four days’ debate would either have 
kept James II. on the Throne, or driven 
the First Napoleon from it—some other 
measures would have to have been taken 
for these purposes. Practically, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman was, that 
whenever a Member of the Government 
brought forward a measure, the debate 
thereon should not be closed until four 
days had elapsed. He had truly said 
that, on great occasions, debates had 
extended to four days, and even longer. 
But that would be the case in the future 
as well as in the past. No doubt, four 
days would not be too much to devote to 
the discussion of great questions where 
strong feelings were aroused, and he 
ventured to say that this was exactly the 
view which the Speaker would take on 
such occasions. But, to put it in the 
language of the hon. Member, that in 
the case of the second reading of a Bill 
introduced by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, the question should, in no case, be 
considered to have been fully discussed 
in less than four days, would be seen, 
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from experience, to be laying down a 
very inconvenient Rule. That would be 
evident in the case of Money Bills, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes) had, 
in a former Amendment, proposed to 
exclude. ; 

Mr. HICKS said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to have 
misapprehended his proposal, which was 
not that the debates on Government 
measures should continue four days, 
but that until that time had expired 
the cléture should not be applied. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Amendment, however, laid down the 
rule that the debate should not be closed 
by the exercise of this power until four 
days had elapsed, and that, in the case 
of a Money Bill, or, to take another 
illustration, the Mutiny Bill, would be 
highly inconvenient. In the latter case, 
the interests of the Public Service might 
require the Bill to be passed in 24 hours ; 
but if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member were adopted, the Government 
would find themselves confronted with 
the ‘‘ four-days’ Rule;’’ moreover, if 
Saturday and Sunday intervened, that 

eriod would be extended to six days. 

n view, therefore, of the great delay 
which would be opposed to measures 
that it was absolutely essential to the 
Public Service to pass in a limited time, 
he hoped he had been able to satisfy the 
hon. Member that it was impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to accede to 
the proposed Amendment. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he entirely agreed with the object which 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridgshire (Mr. Hicks) had in view. 
But while he shared his apprehension 
of the dangers which might ensue, he 
feared it would be difficult to meet them 
by any words that could be introduced 
into a Resolution of the kind under 
notice. The whole scheme embodied in 
the Resolution was open to great objec- 
tion, and might lead to very serious 
inconvenience and protracted debates 
on subjects of great national importance, 
for which reason he hoped the House 
would limit, if it did not entirely reject 
it. But he was afraid the proposal of 
his hon. Friend was not one capable of 
being worked, and would, therefore, 
suggest that he should be satisfied with 
having called attention to the subject, 
without proceeding to a division, 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought that, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, it would be satisfactory to the 
House if the debate were adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“That.the Debate be now adjourned.’”’— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Government would have no ob- 
jection to the adjournment of the debate 
when a point of great importance was 
reached ; but he thought they might be 
allowed to dispose of the present Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt 
much indebted to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hicks) for raising the point suggested 
by his Amendment. He did not, 
however, think that the latter was 
drawn exactly in the words which would 
carry out his object. But his hon., 
Friend had succeeded in obtaining from 
the Government an admission of the 
leading fact, that the length or, per- 
haps, the extreme shortnessof discussion 
would, under this Resolution, remain 
absolutely in the discretion of Mr. 
Speaker, who would have to consider 
the wishes of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Both Mr. Speaker and the House of 
Commons would become mere instru- 
ments of a majority, in existence under 
conditions which prevented its being a 
free agent. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not divide the House upon his 
Amendment in its present form; at the 
same time, he thanked him sincerely 
for having pointed out the nature of the 
Government proposal and its inevitable 
results upon the position of Mr. Speaker 
and of the House itself. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER considered that 
the Amendment before the House raised 
a question which deserved very serious 
consideration. His fear—and that of 
hon. Members on those Benches—was 
that the discussion of matters of interest 
and importance to their constituents 
might be cut short in a way that would 
deprive them of an opportunity of laying 
their views before the House. He be- 
lieved the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department intended to bring in 
a Bill next Session, that would affect 
his constituency, and he supposed that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would move the second reading 
of it at, say, 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon.. What would follow? The right 
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hon. and learned Gentleman would pro- 
bably address the House for an hour 
and a-half; another hour would be 
occupied in moving the rejection of the 
Bill; the Metropolitan Members, all of 
whom would wish to speak on the ques- 
tion, would then have from half-past 7 
till 11 o’clock, during which time they 
would be endeavouring to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. It would then be inti- 
mated to the Leader of the Opposition 
that, if he wanted to address the House, 
he had better get up at once. The 
Leader of the Opposition would have no 
alternative but to rise; the Prime Mi- 
nister would reply, and what he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) feared would take place 
would be that the Metropolitan Members 
who had not been called upon would be 
absolutely precluded from addressing the 
House upon a question of the greatest 
interest to their constituents. For these 
reasons, and because the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Hicks) tended to obviate the danger 
indicated, he should give the Amend- 
ment his cordial support. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. HICKS said, he would not press 


the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, wsthdrawn. 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate arising ; 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock, 


PLA 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 31st October, 1882. 





QUESTIONS. 


—_—o No 


THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES—THE 
BISHOP OF COLOMBO. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

Whether a Memorial has been received 
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by the Governor of Ceylon with respect 
to an official letter stated to be “‘on Her 
Majesty’s Service,” and carried, as such, 
free from postage, written by the Bishop 
of Colombo, threatening a master in a 
Government-aided school in Ceylon with 
dismissal, for the offence of marrying a 
Wesleyan Methodist, in a Wesleyan 
chapel; whether any and what reply 
has been sent to such Memorial; and, 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
communications reflecting on the reli- 
gious opinions of Native Christians 
being franked through the Colonial post 
offices as official documents ‘‘on Her 
Majesty’s Service ?”’ 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the Co- 
lonial Office has received no communica- 
tion from the Governor of Ceylon with 
reference to this matter; but he has 
been requested to report about it. The 
conduct imputed to Bishop Coplestone is 
so extraordinary that I can hardly bring 
myself to credit it until I receive official 
corroboration. The Government, in- 
deed, have no control over the Bishop, 
except, perhaps, in this matter of frank- 
ing; but all I can say as to this at pre- 
sent is that certainly this privilege was 
not granted for purposes such as those 
for which it is alleged it has been used. 


VACCINATION—ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION — THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (for Mr. P. A. Tay- 
tor) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, If he can say when 
the Report of the Inquiry into the Vac- 
cination fatality at Norwich will be in 

rint ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that he 
could not answer the Question with any 
degree of precision; but he had made 
inquiries and he hoped the Report 
would be in the hands of Members in 
about a fortnight. 


CRIMINAL LAW — EXCESSIVE SEN- 
TENCE—MARY COLE. 


Mr. HOPWOOD (for Mr. P. A. Tay- 
tor) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is 
true that an old woman nearly eighty 
years of age, named Mary Oole, was a 
few days ago sentenced at the Durham 
Quarter Sessions to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude, for stealing an apron and an- 
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other article of the value of fifteen pence ; 
and, if s0, whether he will recommend a 
mitigation of the sentence ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the history of the case is this. The 
woman is not 80, as stated, but 77. 
During the last 20 years she has been 
27 times convicted. She was out on 
ticket-of-leave under a sentence of penal 
servitude. She was kindly taken by a 
poor woman into her house, and she 
robbed her benefactress of all she pos- 
sessed. She was then tried, and this 
sentence was then passed upon her. 
Under these circumstances, I have no 
intention of recommending a mitigation 
of the sentence which was passed upon 
an incurable offender by a Judge in 
whom everyone, I think, has great con- 
fidence. I mean Mr. Warton, Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions at Durham. I 


-would venture to submit to those who 


criticize sentences of this kind that the 
previous history of offenders should be 
inquired into, because a false impres- 
sion is produced when it is supposed 
that a woman is sentenced to a severe 
eee for what appears to have 

een a slight offence, but when the fact 
is that she is an incurable offender with 
whom it is impossible to deal in any 
other way than by keeping her in 
prison. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — COMMER- 
CIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE 
AND SPAIN. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the negotiations for a Commercial 
Treaty with France have been definitely 
abandoned ; and, whether any further 
information can now be given with re- 
— “ our commercial relations with 

ain 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
no commercial negotiations with France 
have taken place since the publication 
of the Correspondence which has been 
laid before Parliament. As regards 
Spain, the latest information is con- 
tained in the Blue Book recently dis- 
tributed. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—THE ISLANDS 
OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC—FRENCH 
OCCTIPATION OF RAIATEA—TREATY 
OF 1847. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether the French occupation of the 
island of Raitatia, in the South Pacific, 
against the Treaty of 1847, still con- 
tinues ; and, whether any arrangement 
between the French and English Go- 
vernments on this subject has been ar- 
rived at or is impending? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I pre- 
sume the hon. Member means Raiatea. 
The situation remains as it was on the 
llth of August, when I replied to a 
Question on the subject put to me by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt). 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether Papers would be pre- 
sented on the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he would inquire whether any Papers 
could be presented; but he feared that 
he should de unable to comply with the 
right hon. Baronet’s wish in this respect, 
as the matter was still under discussion 
between the Governments. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. DAWSON asked, What steps 
are being taken towards the commence- 
ment of the building of the new Science 
and Art Department in Dublin; and, 
what is the exact position of this ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the selected 
designs forthe Dublin Museum have been 
examined by the Science and Art De- 
partment with reference to their suita- 
bility for museum purposes and by pro- 
fessional architects with reference to 
their probable cost; and they have been 
submitted to Lord Spencer, whose opi- 
nion has just been received. Before a 
final decision is arrived at the five de- 
signs will be exhibited for a time in 
Dublin so as to obtain public criticism. 
Temporary premises have been prepared 
for the exhibition of the contents of the 
Museum while the new buildings are in 
progress. 

rR. DAWSON wished to know whe- 
ther the Corporation of the City of Dub- 
lin, as the representatives of the public 
of that city, would be consulted in the 
matter ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The members of 
the Corporation will have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the designs like all 
other citizens of Dublin. 

Mr. DAWSON gave Notice that on 
an early day he should ask whether the 
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Predecessor of the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant had not distinctly promised that 
the Corporation of Dublin would be 
consulted before the final adoption of 
any plan? 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that the men of 
the Roya] Irish Constabulary are com- 
pelled to pay a certain sum regularly 
every month for medical attendance; 
whether it is true that complaints were 
made by the men quartered in the town 
of Arklow, county Wicklow, through 
the head constable, of the non-attend- 
ance upon them and neglect of duty of 
the medical attendant; whether it was 
the duty of the head constable to lay the 
complaints made by the men before the 
proper authorities; whether it is true 
that an investigation was held by the 
county. inspector into these charges, 
which resulted in the removal of the 
head constable to some remote part of 
Connaught; and, whether he will in- 
quire into the matter, and repair any 
injustice that may have been done? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary Force do 
not pay any sum for medical attend- 
ance, as they are provided with such 
attendance free of cost. Complaints were 
made by the men quartered in Arklow 
through the head constable against the 
medical attendant. It was the duty of 
the head constable to lay the complaints 
before the proper authorities. ‘The com- 
plaints were carefully inquired into by 
the County Inspector, who reported that 
they were exaggerated. The removal of 
the head constable had no connection 
whatever with those complaints, nor had 
the result of the inquiry anything to do 
to his removal. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS LICENCES. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can state the number 
of applications for licences to carry arms 
which have been made under the Arms 
Act in the county of Wexford, and the 
proportion refused by the licensing autho- 
rity ; and, whether the district of Wex- 
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ford is and has been almost entirely free 
from crimes of violence ? ; 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in the County 
Wexford the number of applications for 
licences to carry arms has been about 
5,611, and in about 30 of these cases 
licences had been refused. There have 
been but few crimes of violence recently 
committed in the county, and I féel plea- 
sure in saying so. The district has not, 
however, been entirely free from crime. 
I find from the Returns presented to 
Parliament that there have been 93 out- 
rages reported to the Constabulary Office 
up to the 30th of September this year, 
47 of these being agrarian outrages. 

Mr. REDMOND: Does that number 
include threatening letters ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It includes 
threatening letters ; 33 of the number I 
have mentioned are offences against pro- 
perty—incendiary offences. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether it was 
not the fact that Wexford was the only 
county in the South of Ireland that was 
not proclaimed under the Crimes Act ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 


PROTRCTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — RE- 
TURNS OF ARRESTS, &c. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many warrants were issued under 
the late Coercion Act, how many per- 
sons were imprisoned, how many were 
re-arrested, what was the highest num- 
ber arrested under any previous suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus and the date, 
how many persons weresummoned under 
the Statute of Edward III., how many 
were imprisoned, how many of these 
were women, how many gave bail, and 
in how many cases -were the bails es- 
treated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I cannot 
inform the hon. Member what was the 
number of warrants issued under the re- 
cent Act for the better protection of per- 
sons and property in Ireland ; 987 per- 
sons were arrested under that Act, of 
whom 28 were arrested a second time. 
I am informed that 1,217 persons were 
arrested under the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act of 1866; but I do not know 
if that was the highest number reached 
under previous Acts. If the hon. Mem- 
ber will specify some period for which 
he wants the information with regard to 
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the number of persons summoned under 
the Act of Edward III., I will endeavour 
to obtain it for him. It will necessarily 
be a work of considerable labour. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
COURT VALUERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many of the court valuers under the 
Land Act have been under police protec- 
tion in their own localities and elsewhere; 
how many tenants were dispossessed by 
Mr. Gray, J.P. Mr. Russell, J.P. and 
Captain M‘Gill, court valuers; and, when 
police protection ceased to be given to 
the two former gentlemen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It has been 
found necessary to refer this Question 
to the several Court valuers for report ; 
but, as they are employed on the busi- 
ness of their Circuits, replies have as yet 
been received in a few cases only. If 
the hon. Member will kindly repeat the 
Question on Thursday, I hope then to be 
able to give him a full answer. 


STATE OF IRELAND —DISTRESS IN 
CLARE. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has received a Copy of Resolutions 
recently passed by the guardians of the 
poor of Corofin, county Clare, calling 
attention to the high poor rates and 
county cess, and to threatened destitu- 
tion in that union; and, if so, whether 
he will cause official inquiry to be im- 
mediately made into the statements con- 
tained in those resolutions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board in Dublin have re- 
ceived from the Guardians of Ennis- 
tymon Union copies of resolutions re- 
lating to apprehended distress. These 
resolutions, which only reached the 
Local Government Board yesterday, will 
have immediate attention, and inquiry 
into the subject of them has already 
been ordered. I have seen copies of the 
resolutions in Saturday’s Irish papers; 
but they have not yet reached me from 
the Guardians. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Government have had 
their attention directed to the composi- 
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tion of the Commission appointed to try 
Arabi Pacha; and; if there is any truth 
in the statements that some of the Com- 
missioners are political partizans of very 
questionable antecedents ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have no report on the antecedents of the 
Commissioners ; but a list of their names 
was sent to us and read by me in the 
House. Although the Foreign Office, 
acting on the highest legal advice, has 
insisted on certain points thought neces- 
sary, they have no pretension to consti- 
tute the Court, or interfere in every 
detail of the trial. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that it is intended to exclude the Press 
during the coming investigation into the 
conduct of Arabi Pacha, and of the 
other prisoners who surrendered to the 
British Army ; and, whether, if so, Her 
Majesty’s Government will use their 
good offices with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to insure full publicity being given 
to the proceedings ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
rules of procedure agreed upon between 
the advocate of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the counsel for the defence 
contained no provision for the exclusion 
of the Press; but although, as I have 
said, we have insisted on certain points 
which we thought necessary, we cannot 
undertake to conduct the trial from 
London. 


EGYPT—THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, With what authority in Egypt, 
and by what document, Her Majesty’s 
Government have arranged that the cost 
of the Army now being organised in 
that Country is not to exceed a specified 
amount; whether the document, in which 
such an agreement is laid down, will be 
laid before the House ; and, whether the 
amount in question is to be maintained 
irrespective of the decision of the Cham- 
ber of Notables? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
information to which I alluded yesterday 
came from Sir Edward Malet, who was 
informed, on the 20th instant, that the 
amount estimated for the cost of the 
—— Army would be the same as 
was laid down by the Liquidation Com- 
mission. The last branch of the Ques- 
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tion comes under the statement made for 
himself and his Colleagues by the Prime 
Minister on the first night of the Session. 


TURKEY—ARMENIA. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under 8e- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
any recent and urgent representations 
have been made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Government of Turkey 
regarding the necessity, in the interest 
of a suffering population, and to prevent 
a civil war, which may end in annexa- 
tion to Russia, of introducing immedi- 
ately administrative reforms into Ar- 
menia ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Lord 
Dufferin’s instructions are to make re- 
presentations as to Armenia, and we 
have perfect confidence in the manner 
in which he has been executing them. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether any representation had been 
made by Lord Dufferin as to the intro- 
duction into Turkey in Europe of the 
reforms recommended by the Commis- 
sion, of which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Calne(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
was Chairman ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not say positively ; but my impression is 
that the subject has been mentioned re- 
cently. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
give Notice of the Question. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
TREATMENT OF THE SICK. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If there is any founda- 
tion for the allegation that the Medi- 
cal Service necessary for the proper 
treatment of the sick and wounded 
brought home on board H.M.S. “ Ma- 
labar”’ was insufficient; if so, will he 
be good enough to state the cause, 
and, further, why measures were not 
adopted when the troops left for Egypt 
to insure in every respect an efficient 
Medical Service in connection with 
each regiment; and, if it is a fact 
that the care of the sick and wounded 
depended mainly upon the assistance 
of lady volunteer nurses sent out 
under the auspices of the Ambulance 
Society ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
Committee presided over by Lord Morley 
will minutely investigate the allegations 
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as to the treatment of the sick and 
wounded on board the Malabar and other 
ships on which they were embarked, and 
that I prefer not to prejudge the Com- 
mittee’s Report. With reference to my 
hon. Friend’s inquiry, why what he con- 
siders an inefficient medical force was 
sent with the Expedition, the whole of 
this question will come before the Com- 
mittee; but I am bound to say that be- 
yond dispute no military expedition ever 
left this country with anything like the 
proportionate strength of medical officers 
and attendants. The number of medi- 
cal officers actually embarked from Eng- 
land, not including India, was 163, be- 
sides 13 who would have left had not 
the additional drafts been stopped. The 
numbers of the Army Hospital Corps 
were 18 officers and warrant officers and 
817 non-commissioned officers and men ; 
and, in addition, 29 nursing Sisters were 
sent out by the War Department. Of 
course, I do not include Sisters of Mercy 
or Nuns sent by private societies, of 
whom we have no knowledge. Of the 
29 Sisters six were obtained from the 
National Aid Society, to which I pre- 
sume my hon. Friend’s last Question re- 
fers. I may take this opportunity to say 
that, after considering the suggestions 
made to me yesterday as to enlarging 
the Committee, I came to the conclusion 
that, without in any way qualifying my 
absolute responsibility in the matter, I 
might make an addition to the Commit- 
tee which from every point of view 
would strengthen it; and I accordingly 
asked the hon. and gallant Member for 
Berkshire (Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay) if 
he was willing to give us the benefit of 
his assistance. I am happy to say that 
he has consented, and the first meeting 
of the Committee will take place to- 
morrow. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY wished to 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman also 
to appoint a Member from that side of 
the House on the Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Baronet 
desires to put a Question he will be in 
Order, but he cannot raise a debate. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY begged to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther he would consider the question of 
appointing a Member from that side of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have not looked 
upon the appointment of this Commit- 
tee as a political matter, and the fact 
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that I have chosen the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who sits opposite shows that I 
have not been actuated by any political 
motives. Three Members of the Com- 
mittee will be officers of the Army; the 
secretary will also be an officer. I con- 
sider, therefore, that I have strengthened 
the military element sufficiently, and it 
is my duty to hold the balance justly 
between the different military and ad- 
ministrative departments. I think the 
House will agree with me that the Com- 
mittee is now as strong as it can well 
be. 


STATE OF IRELAND—FAMINE IN THE 
WEST OF IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to reports in the public journals of wide 
spread distress and imminent danger of 
famine in the West of Ireland, arising 
from the extraordinary pressure of poor 
rate and seed rate, the wide spread 
failure of the potato crop, and the 
disastrous effect of recent storms on the 
harvest; whether he has noted the con- 
dition of things on Tory Island, nine 
miles from the mainland, where the 
bulk of the inhabitants are already de- 
prived of every means.of subsistence ; 
whether the Government are sensible of 
the necessity of taking immediate steps 
for prevention of death by hunger ; and, 
what measures, by way of reproductive 
works or otherwise, they propose to in- 
stitute for that purpose ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, with regard 
to the first portion of the Question of 
the hon. Member, I have been in com- 
munication with the Local Government 
Board, and I am told that there is no 
reason to apprehend that there is wide- 
spread distress and imminent danger of 
famine in the West. With regard to 
the remainder of the Question; the 
attention of the Government has been 
directed to the statement respecting the 
condition of things in Tory Island. One 
of the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has been instructed to pro- 
ceed at once to the Union to which it 
belongs and make immediate inquiries 
and report upon the subject. The Ad- 
miralty has placed a gun-boat at the 
disposal of the Government, and should 
there be any difficulty experienced in 
transporting provisions to the island, the 
gun-boat will be used for the purpose. 
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SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW— 
SURRENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will order the dismissal of 
the chief constable of Gibraltar from 
the public service as a mark of their 
disapprobation of his conduct in illegally 
surrendering to the Spanish Govern- 
ment General Maceo and his com- 
panions ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I do not 
quite know whether the hon. Member 
in his Question points to the acting 
police magistrate who was reported to 
have given the order, or to the Chief In- 
spector of Police who executed it; but, 
whichever the hon. Member means, I 
would point out that until the inquiry 
which has been directed to be made is 
completed, it would be premature to 
apportion the blame and its punishment. 
I may add that the acting police magis- 
trate who is supposed to have issued the 
order in question is no longer in that 
office, which he only held temporarily, 
as his successor was appointed about a 
fortnight ago. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask whether the refugees in 
question were given up on the applica- 
tion of the Spanish Government, or 
spontaneously by the English Magis- 
trate; and, if given up on the applica- 
tion of the Spanish Government, whe- 
ther that Government applied that they 
should be treated as common prisoners 
or as political offenders ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: As far as 
the report we have goes, what took place 
was this. The Spanish authorities com- 
municated to the Colonial Secretary at 
Gibraltar the statement that certain 
prisoners named had escaped, and were 
expected to arrive at Gibraltar, and call- 
ing upon him to apprehend them in 
order that they might be claimed under 
the Extradition Treaty. The Colonial 
Secretary wrote to the police magistrate 
informing him that this application had 
been made, and giving directions that 
these men should be apprehended on 
their arrival. He only intended that 
they should be apprehended in order 
that due inquiry might be made to see 
whether there was anything in their 
cases to warrant giving them up. It 
appears that the acting police magis- 
trate, without any further communica- 
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tion with the Colonial Secretary, or Go- 
vernor, acted in the manner I described 
yesterday. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Did the Colonial Secretary at Gibraltar 
give any instructions as to the course to 
be adopted ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: He gave 
instructions that they should be appre- 
hended. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: On what 
ground, unless there was some criminal 
accusation against them, could these 
men be arrested? They were purely 
political exiles. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: My hon. 
Friend’s Question would lead me into a 
long discussion. When a friendly Go- 
vernment comes forward and asks an- 
other friendly Government for the ar- 
rest of certain men, undertaking to make 
a case for their extradition, it is usual 
for that friendly Government to comply 
with the request. [‘‘Oh!” 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Might I ask 
if my hon. Friend would apply that rule 
to the arrest of political exiles in this 
country ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I need 
hardly assure my hon. Friend that in 
the bare information we received there 
is no statement by the Spanish autho- 
rities that these men were political pri- 
soners. On the contrary, they said they 
were convicts who had escaped, and the 
Colonial Secretary naturally expected 
that an inquiry would take place. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : By 
the Extradition Treaty with Spain, poli- 
tical offenders are expressly excluded. 
If, therefore, the Spanish Government 
have obtained these prisoners without 
stating that they were political offenders, 
they have obtained them under-a false 
pretence. I want to know whether, by 
the Extradition Treaty, prisoners thus 
arrested are not to have the opportunity 
of applying for the habeas corpus? Was 
such an apportunity given them, or has 
a strong representation been made to 
the Spanish Government on the sub- 


ject ? 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, Notice 
would have to be given of these Ques- 
tions. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Under 
what provision of the Treaty were the 
prisoners given up ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
has been already stated that they were 











wrongfully given up, and therefore they 
were given up under no provision of the 
Treaty. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE wished to ask a Ques- 
tion arising out of the Question which 
had been put by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had said that the Government 
had nothing to do with the trial of 
Arabi Pasha. He would ask whether 
some representation would not be made 
to the authorities in Egypt to the effect 
that the Press ought to be admitted to 
the proceedings at the trial? Otherwise 
the public would be kept entirely in the 
dark as to what took place. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would repeat that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had no reason to suppose that 
the Press would be excluded. There 
was nothing to that effect in the rules 
which had been laid down, and which 
had been sent to the Foreign Office. 
With regard to making representations 
on the subject, without having reason 
to suppose the Press would be excluded, 
the right hon. Gentleman had better 
give Notice of his Question. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that surely on 
a subject of that kind it was very easy 
to telegraph to Egypt. Considering 
that the House knew from the hon. 
Baronet that the Government had in- 
terfered already a good deal, it was 
surely fair they should be informed of 
the proceedings at the trial. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already said that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give us a short time we 
will consider this matter. If he will 
give Notice for Thursday, I would be 
prepared to answer. I must point out 
the enormous difficulty that there would 
be in trying to conduct the govern- 
ment of Egypt from this country by 
telegraph. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
RETURN OF APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. LEWIS gave Notice that on 
Thursday he would ask the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland to lay on the Table 
of the House a Return of the number 
of applications that had been made 
under the Arrears Act, and the results of 
those applications. 


Sir Vi illiam Harcourt 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was 


anxious to give all information possible 
upon the subject; but he had received 
an earnest appeal from the administra- 
tion of the Land Commission not to ask 
for more Returns than could behelped, for 
the time for getting through the immense 
mass of the business of the Commis- 
sion had been very short indeed. Some 
Returns, however, he would ask for. 
He was very glad to be able to say that 
a member of the Land Commission had 
informed him that day that a large 
number of investigators—eight or 12— 
had just been appointed to carry on in- 
vestigations, so that the Act had already 
been taken advantage of. He would 
write to-morrow and ask for Returns. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— or 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | [ ELEVENTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question | 20th Febru- 
ary |, as amended, 


‘¢ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question shall not be 
decided in the affirmative, if a Division be 
taken, unless it shall appear to have been sup- 
ported by more than two hundred Members, or 
unless it shall appear to have been opposed by 
less than forty Members and supported by 
more than one hundred Members.” —(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert in line 7, after ‘‘ Ques- 
tion,” the words ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” The object of the Amend- 
ment was to give clearness of expression 
to the Resolution, and to avoid confu- 
sion. At present the Resolution, like 
the Ghost in Hamiet, ‘‘came in ques- 
tionable shape.”’ It was important that 
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close attention should now be given by 
the House to making the Rules clear in 
expression, for the House would have 
no Report upon them, and, what was 
more important, there was no other 
House to correct them. 


Amendment proposed, to insert after 
the word ‘ Question,” in line 7, the 
words ‘‘ That the Question be now put.” 
—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was cer- 
tain that no one could mistake the drift 
of the Resolution without this Amend- 
ment. Unquestionably, however, the 
Amendment placed the matter beyond 
all doubt, where doubt might possibly 
arise, and therefore he was prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON : In rising to move the 
Amendment which stands in my name, 
I am very pleased indeed to find that 
the Prime Minister has commenced the 
proceedings to-day by being convinced ; 
and I hope that will -be an augury that 
he will be influenced by the arguments 
that I propose to address to the House. 
I make no apology for asking to be 

ermitted to occupy the time of the 

ouse while I state, as shortly as pos- 
sible, the arguments by which I hope 
to show that the Amendment I have put 
upon the Paper is one worthy of the 
acceptance of the House of Commons. 
The Government themselves, by the very 
step they have taken, show the import- 
ance they place upon these Rules. 
Those Members who attended on Tues- 
day and the two following days must 
have been conscious that there was a 
settled spirit of impatience abroad on 
that side of the House. I am sure that 
hon. Members who sit on the Govern- 
ment side will recognize that it is not 
fair and not legitimate, even from the 
Government standpoint, to give the 
arguments against the Government pro- 
posal anything but a fairhearing. The 
Prime Minister admitted to the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that for this Au- 
tumn Session there was only one prece- 
dent to be found in the present century 
upon which he could rely. [Mr. Guap- 
stonE: No, no!] At all events, I am 





entitled to say that the Prime Minister 
only quoted one precedent, and admitted 
that during his own long Parliamentary 
career of half-a-century there was no 
precedent to be found. Therefore, when 
we are on a matter of such supreme 
importance, I am justified in saying 
that those who speak upon the matter 
are entitled to be heard at the fullest 
length that is necessary. Now, if hon. 
Members will reflect on these Resolu- 
tions, and consider a little what they 
will find in the most ordinary text-books 
on the history of the House of Commons, 
they will readily arrive at the conclusion 
that the changes proposed by the Prime 
Minister and the Government are the 
greatest ever proposed to the House to 
be made in its constitution. Unques- 
tionably these Resolutions suggest to 
the Opposition the gravest alteration 
in their status ever suggested in the 
history of Parliamentary life; because 
up to this time it has been a wise and 
a great tradition of Parliament that 
both sides of the House have a duty 
to co-operate in the maintenance of 
order, and are equally bound to insist 
on its honour. And these Resolutions, 
and particularly the one under discus- 
sion, relegate and confine those duties 
mainly to the Party which chances to be 
in power at the moment; and if the 
minority are at all regarded, it is for 
the purpose, on the essential and fair 
construction of these Rules, of issuing 
against them a decree of practical out- 
lawry. If the Resolutions are passed 
in the shape in which they stand at 
present, assuredly they must leave in 
the Opposition — what is most unde- 
sirable in the public interest—a rank- 
ling sense that they have been treated 
with harshness, injustice, and unfair- 
ness. [I shall make no apology for dis- 
cussing the Resolution, certainly at no 
length that I can avoid, but at a length 
that will enable me to submit my argu- 
ments to the House; and the very fact 
of the way in which this discussion has 
been carried on, looking at it broadly, 
in other parts of the House, renders it 
more necessary that those who speak 
from these (the Opposition) Benches 
should speak with complete fulness and 
at sufficient length. I make no reflec- 
tions on those who do not speak. Hon. 
Members from Ireland, my own country- 
men, exhibit, of course, characteristics 


that might be expected from the Re- 
[Eleventh Night. | 
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presentatives of a down-trodden people 
—reserve and taciturnity. I make no 
comment dn that; but, possibly, we may 
find some of them overcoming the diffi- 
culties of their position, and taking part 
in the debate before it closes, and I re- 
serve my judgment upon that. As to 
the Gentlemen of the Radical per- 
suasion who sit below the Gangway, 
they have certainly exhibited a faith in 
their Leaders and in their conduct of 
affairs somewhat alien to the spirit of 
independence they have manifested on 
other matters. I read in the Recess an 
interesting speech of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) at 
Reading, and it pointed out that owing 
to noisy, blatant, and talkative dema- 
gogues—he had not mentioned their 
nationality, but he had suggested it— 
thoughtful and eloquent Radicals had 
not a chance. Now is the golden op- 
portunity for the thought and eloquence 
of the Radicals; but they appear to 
have been thinking so much of their 
eloquence that up to this time they have 
said little or nothing in the House on 
this matter. Therefore, it is but reason- 
able, when the Representatives who 
usually honour the House with their 
confidence and speech have not said 
much, that they should, at all events, 
when they cast nearly the whole burden 
of discussion upon these Benches, learn 
that our responsibility is considerable, 
and our duty, as we believe, to the 
House of Commons and ourselves is 
very great. Now, everyone admits that 
there is a necessity for reform—that 
some of the methods of the Procedure 
of the House are susceptible of improve- 
ment, and that abuses should, as far as 
may be, be corrected. But these ad- 
missions must not be taken as in the 
slightest degree an admission of the 
whole case of the Government. No one 
has ever denied on these Benches that 
they are willing to co-operate in any 
fair and legitimate reform ; but we have 
suggested that caution and prudence are 
desirable and essential, bearing in mind 
that we are not dealing with a new 
Colonial Legislature created yesterday, 
nor with a Continental Lower Chamber 
having only a history of a few years, 
but with the great House of Commons 
of England, which has existed for 
centuries, and which has grown with 
her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength. I admit fully that whatever 
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reform is now adopted should come up 
to the necessity of the case, but should 
not exceed it; and that it is absolutely 
necessary that the House and the Go- 
vernment should take the greatest pos- 
sible care, and exhibit the most extreme 
caution, to avoid interfering with that 
legitimate freedom of speech which is 
our absolute right at present. [Mr. 
Guapstone: Hear, hear!] The first 
Resolution that stands upon the Paper 
the Government indicated themselves, 
by their speeches and by its position on 
the Paper, and the position they have 
given it in their utterances outside the 
House, is a Resolution of supreme im- 
portance. The construction of that Re- 
solution is also a matter to be borne 
prominently and clearly in mind all 
through these debates. I wish, in a 
few sentences, to draw the attention of 
the House to it. My Amendment has 
been in print for a considerable time, as 
well as the Resolution. What is the 
construction of the whole Resolution as 
it stands? Ina Houseof 100 Members 
—this is the deliberate judgment of the 
Government—a minority of 1 can pre- 
vent the application of any ¢/6ture what- 
ever. In a House of 200 it requires a 
majority of 5 to 1 to apply the cléture. 
And then, by a sudden spring, without 
any degrees, once the House passes the 
magic number of 200 a bare majority of 
1 suffices to apply this most drastic mea- 
sure. There are many Amendments on 
the Paper challenging the propriety, the 
prudence, nay, the justice and fairness 
of applying it by a bare majority in the 
way I have stated. Some propose to 
sweep away the distinctions of 100 and 
200, and to say that in no case shall the 
oléture ever be applied except on a two- 
thirds’ majority. I have approached the 
question from a different point of view. 
I have listened most earnesily to all the 
debates on this question, and have re- 
cently read the speeches of the Prime 
Minister, the Home Secretary, and other 
Ministers, delivered in the months of 
February and March last; but the 
speech, if I may presume to say s0, 
which most brought home to my mind 
what was in the mind of the Govern- 
ment when they framed this Resolution, 
was that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. 
John Bright); and, desiring to place on 
the Paper an Amendment which would, 
as far as possible, run in the groove 
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that the Government had laid out for 
themselves, I put an Amendment on the 
Paper which retained every syllable of 
the Government reform, which retained 
all their checks in favour of small mi- 
norities, and applied myself solely to 
take away the bare majority, which was 
in the first instance to operate when the 
House exceeded 200. The right hon. 
Gentleman to whose speech I have re- 
ferred has indicated that the way the 
Government are going to meet the 
Amendment, which simply proposes to 
sweep away everything and substitute 
two-thirds, is to appeal to those who sit 
on these Benches below the Gangway, 
and say to them—‘‘Oh, the Amend- 
ment which substitutes the two-thirds 
sweeps away the protection we have 
deliberately given you ;”’ and they are 
prepared also to appeal to small mi- 
norities in other parts of the House, and 
say the Government have bought their 
battle by preserving the right of one 
man, in a House of 100, to prevent the 
application of the cléture. I recognize 
the force of that argument in the House 
of Commons; and, therefore, retaining 
all those limitations and checks which 
the Government have thought fit to 
apply to the protection of small mino- 
rities, I have sought to provide the 
additional protection that in no case 
shall the House, or any section of it, 
be silenced by a bare majority, or a 
very trivial or small majority. Anyone 
reading the Prime Minister’s speech 
on the 20th of February, made in 
introducing these Resolutions to the 
House, will see that he approached the 
inquiry with an anxious desire not only 
to support himself by every argument 
which could suggest itself to his own 
ingenuity, but also by every appeal to 
authority which his own research or the 
research of others could place at his 
disposal ; and it will be found, on an 
exhaustive examination of that speech, 
that the Prime Minister thought it 
necessary when proposing so immense 
an innovation in all the proceedings and 
modes of action of the House of Com- 
mons, not to rely on inconveniences 
which had been proved, not to rely 
merely on the necessity of reform, but 
to support his case by an appeal to every 
precedent and every authority that could 

e found, whether in foreign countries 
or in the Colonies. On that occasion 
the right hon, Gentleman appealed to 





the action of the British Colonies, in 
which, he said, the British character 
and the British love of freedom are re- 
flected. Sir, that appeal is one which 
should be closely examined at the pre- 
sent time. That appeal to authority 
cannot stand investigation. The Prime 
Minister mentioned six Colonies in which 
the power of ciéture existed, although 
he said at the close of his speech that 
he would correct in some details the 
minutiz of his assertions; but I find 
that there is only one of our Colonies, 
and certainly that not one of the most 
important, in which there is any form 
of eléture whatever, and there it is, more 
or less, of a paper form, introduced in 
the first paper constitution and not from 
any actual experience. But, more than 
that, he said it would not be found that 
any Chamber in our Colonies which had 
adopted this measure had ever discarded 
it. That was avery unfortunate appeal, 
because two of them, Colonies of con- 
siderable importance— Victoria and New 
Zealand—have tried and discarded the 
cléture; so that the Prime Minister, 
when asking the Parliament of England 
to make the greatest change it has ever 
made in its constitution, found it neces- 
sary to appeal to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures, and that appeal comes back against 
himself. The Colonies, however, supply 
us with this information—three of them 
never applied the cléture at all; two 
tried it and abandoned it; while in only 
one, and that not the most important, 
has it been retained. The Prime Minis- 
ter also led us to suppose—he did not 
actually say so, he suggested—that this 
was a measure that was in frequent 
and vigorous and healthy operation in 
Europe. How does that statement stand 
the test of any examination? Of the 
13 Lower Chambers in Europe, in only 
three is there anything that has any 
semblance to e/éture by a bare majority. 
It will be, indeed, a strange thing that 
there should be at least five of our Oo- 
lonies in which fuller freedom prevails 
than it will with ourselves if this pro- 
posal of the Government becomes law. 
The Resolution, then, of the Government 
is not supported by an appeal to the 
Colonies, while it is opposed to the 
practice of the vast majority of Euro- 
pean Chambers. But I do not put 
this question of cléture by a bare majo- 
rity upon any appeal to authority, or 
the failure of any such appeal. The 
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suggestion that the minority should be 
silenced by a bare majority is opposed 
to the whole genius and habits of Eng- 
lish public lite. It will impair—it must 
impair—that freedom and independence 
of speech which is necessary for the 
discharge of the duties of public men. 
For it often happens that Members 
have to speak truths, and unpleasant 
truths, to Ministers; and if the legis- 
lative machine is to be interfered 
with in this way the House of Oom- 
mons will lose one of its most im- 
portant duties in the eyes of the people 
—that of being the grand inquest of the 
nation. No one recognized that fact 
more fully than the Prime Minister him- 
self when in Opposition. These were 
his words, forcible and clear, shortly 
before he came into Office— 





“The prolonging of debate, even by per- 
sistent reiteration of arguments, was not neces- 
sarily an outrage or an offence, or even an 
indiscretion,” 

Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] I should 
ike to know, if this Cléture Resolution 
is passed in its present shape, will the 
Prime Minister instruct the Speaker of 
the future, or the Chairman of Ways 
and Means of the future, that “ per- 
sistent reiteration of argument is not an 
offence or even an indiscretion ?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: ‘Not necessa- 
rily.” 

Mr. GIBSON: Not necessarily! No; 
but I venture to say probably. But 
these sentences of the Prime Minister 
are framed in the best possible way. 
He is always able to put his unerring 
finger upon some trifling word which 
enables him to give, shall I say a colour 
to his sentences? And it will be found 
as one of the great ornaments of the 
Prime Minister’s style that, in almost all 
his interesting sentences and most nicely 
expressed arguments, there is a ‘‘ sub- 
stantially,” or ‘‘in the main,” or “as 
at present advised,” or ‘‘not neces- 
sarily,” as in the present instance. Well, 
I shall have to take the sentence with 
the Prime Minister’s infirmity in it, and 
anyone who reads it will take it as a 
suggestion that persistent reiteration 
might be all right; but I venture to 
think, so long as he is in Office, that the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think so. 
It is rather startling to find the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) putting the question in an 
unusual way. He put it that it would 
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be fair to speak so long, and so long 
only, as there was a chance of obtaining 
conviction; but when conviction was 
hopeless then it was right to stop. But 
that is a dangerous way of considering 
the matter. Suppose the Minister of the 
day gets up and says—‘‘ I am right; I 
know I am right; I know I am never 
wrong. My Party know and believe 
that I am never wrong. It is impossible 
to bring home to them the conviction 
that the Government measures are wrong 
—it is hopeless ’—then Obstruction be- 
gins almost the very moment that debate 
begins. 

Mr. DODSON: You have not read 
the whole of the sentence. 

Mr. GIBSON: No, it is rather a long 
one; but I think I have read the im- 
portant pearl. Then another revela- 
tion has been made to the House. This 
Rule we understood to be introduced to 
put down deadly Obstruction. We have 
been told now frankly by the Home Se- 
eretary, and with frankness and vigour 
by the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India, that this is all a mistake, and 
that this Rule is not to put down Ob- 
struction at all, but to facilitate the 
legislation which the Government think 
desirable; and, as the noble Lord put it, 
to prevent that reiteration which the 
Prime Minister stated before he came 
into Office might not necessarily be even 
an indiscretion. I hope the House will 
take distinct note of that. If you ask 
nine people out of ten in the country 
what is the justification for the revolu- 
tion that is sought to be worked in the 
liberty of public speech by this 1st Reso- 
lution ; if you read the speeches which 
have been made on many platforms by 
responsible men on the Ministerial side 
of the House, you will find that the great 
justification persistently, prominently, 
and steadily put forward fox this change 
is Obstruction. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that this is not the justifi- 
cation now put forward in the House of 
Commons, but something else, and that 
not once only, but repeatedly, by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown. The great argu- 
ment advanced in favour of the eldture 
by a bare majority is that the present 
state of things is intolerable. Is that 
an argument for a Rule which denies all 


‘toleration? Then it is argued that a 


majority of 1 can decide the fate of the 
most important legislation. It is true 
that a majority of 1 can at the present 
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moment decide the most important mea- 
sure; but why? Because the House of 
Commons and every Member has been 
fully heard, that is why effect is given to 
the Votes of Parliament—because every 
one has been fully heard and, it may 
be, beaten, but fairly beaten. I ask the 
attention of the House to the difference 
between that argument and the argu- 
ments of yesterday and the day before, 
when we were told that the Govern- 
ment could not accept any Amendment 
that was not due to the action of the 
whole House. Similarly, when it was 
suggested yesterday by an hon. Member 
opposite that Parliament had a right to 
expect that a Minister should rise in his 
lace and declare openly before the 
has what was whispered in the 
House, we were told—‘‘ No; the appli- 
cation of the Rule is to be the act not of 
a Party, but of the whole House.” But 
how can such arguments be consistent 
with the principle that a majority of 1 
should deprive the minority of free 
speech? Your previous argument was 
that the cléture would be the act of the 
whole House; your argument now is 
that a Party majority of 1 will suffice. 
Then it is argued that the Government 
and Parliament would prefer a simple 
to an artificial majority, and that it is 
simpler and clearer to have a bare ma- 
jority. What has the Government done 
in the very Resolution before the House, 
compared with the closing lines of which 
my proposal is simplicity itself? Why, 
they recognize all sorts of complexities 
and refinements; and it is rather too 
late to say that minds capable of grasp- 
ing such complications cannot under- 
stand the proposition that two-thirds 
shall be able to silence one-third. As 
Mr. Baden Powell very tersely put it— 
‘Tn a full House one man can stop a debate, 
and in a thin House one man can prevent a de- 
bate from being stopped.” 
The 1st Resolution of the Government 
really contradicts every argument by 
which they ever sought to justify inter- 
ference with Obstruction. They always 
used to say that Obstruction came from 
a narrow section, and from a limited 
number of the House, and they were 
always willing to acknowledge that the 
great bulk of their opponents were alive 
to the obligations of complying with 
the traditions of the House; but what 
doI find? I find in this Resolution the 
most jealous care to guard small mi- 
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norities from whom Obstruction might 
come, and the most immense pains taken 
to gag large minorities from which, ad- 
mittedly, Obstruction has not come. We 
are told that our fears are groundless, 
because there are safeguards. You, Sir, 
are a safeguard for the present, and it 
is suggested that the Speaker and the 
Chairman of Committees will always be 
the safeguards of the House. Notwith- 
standing what the Prime Minister said 
yesterday, I must still uphold my own 
views. If you, Sir, were always to sit 
in the Chair I should not have so much 
to say in the matter, though I should 
vote against giving this power even to 
yourself; but in time tocome, when the 
Party in power is doing its best to over- 
come its opponents, I decline to believe 
that the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Committees will never be alive to politi- 
cal influences. I do not say that the 
Speaker of the future will not be honour- 
able; I do not say that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means will not be always a 
most respectable,Gentleman; but, at 
the same time, I have a strong suspicion 
that his methods will be those of de- 
corous partizanship ; and I hold that it 
is absolutely necessary, if the House 
is to retain its honour and its cha- 
racter, that the Speaker, and the Gen- 
tleman who presides in the absence 
of the Speaker, should be above sus- 
picion. I venture to assert, and I am 
confident it is the belief of all, or very 
nearly all, those who sit on these 
Benches, that it will be impossible for 
those two Officers of the House to be 
above suspicion if the cléture can be en- 
forced by a bare majority. If ever we 
find a Speaker in sympathy with the 
Parties whose interests require the ¢/é- 
ture to silence its political opponents, it 
will be impossible for us not to regard 
his action with acute and justifiable sus- 
picion. We are asked to give one who 
may be a partizan despotic power, in 
the hope that he will not use it despo- 
tically and as a partizan; and if that 
hope is falsified he will be allowed to 
work his wicked will, for no one will be 
able to undo what may be his mistake, 
his error, or his offence. The Speaker 
of the future, if the bare majority is re- 
tained, will be in this dilemma—if he 
does not apply the clétwre when the 
whispers of the Whips tell him it is de- 
sired by his Party, he will be open to 
the censure and frowns of his political 
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friends; while, if he does apply the 
cléture against the consciences of those 
whose voices he silences, he will be ex- 
posed, necessarily ‘and justly, to the con- 
tempt of the whole nation. | Mr. Guap- 
sToNE: Hear, hear!] And besides, the 
Speaker is not left even to his own re- 
gulated sense of public duty, or to the 
trained discretion of his conscience, or 
to his own reading of what he thinks 
justice requires. His duty is to be indi- 
cated to him unmistakably, and we are 
to be safeguarded by the fact that he is 
to be fortified—or shall I say driven ?— 
by the ‘‘ evident sense of the House.” 
What is the meaning of that, and how 
is that evident sense to be brought to 
the earsof the Speaker? Yesterday an 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Bryce) sug- 
gested the propriety, nay, the decency, of 
openness, and argued that the Minister of 
the day should rise in his place and say 
—‘T am of opinion that the time has 
now come, and that the evident sense of 
the House is that the debate should be 
closed.” The ‘evident sense of the 
House,” if that is not to be done, can 
be shown only in two ways—either by 
noisy clamour or by secret and sinister 
whisperings. That is an absolutely 
exhaustive statement, and it is impossible 
for anyone to say how the ‘evident 
sense of the House ”’ can otherwise reach 
the ears of the Speaker. However, the 
Minister will not rise in his place, and 
it is denied that the Whips on the Trea- 
sury Bench are to communicate to the 
Speaker in whispers the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House.” What, then, is left but 
menagerie cries for the cléture to be met 
by similar noises in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the debate? It will bea 
question of clamour and counter-cla- 
mour, of screaming and counter-scream- 
ing. The Prime Minister, when in 
Opposition, used an admirable phrase, 
which, for once, was not qualified by the 
word “ necessarily.’”’? The evident sense 
of the House will be indicated by 
‘‘ obstreperous disorder.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will you give 
me a reference to that, please ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I am answerable for 
everything except ‘‘obstreperous dis- 
order.” And what is the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ evident ?’’ It means, accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister yesterday, not 
a bare majority, not the clamour of one 
side, but the general sense of all parts 
of the House. I think I am justified in 
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saying that that was the meaning of 
what the Prime Minister more than once 
stated to the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will explain 
my own meaning, if you please. 

Mr. GIBSON: As a mere matter of 
political precaution, and, I may say, of 
admiration, I hardly ever go anywhere 
now without being armed with some 
quotation from the Prime Minister. I 
heard the right hon. Gentleman say yes- 
terday that, by the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House” he did not mean the 
clamour of one Party; and that would 
indicate that if it was not to be of one 
Party, it was to be the clamour of more 
than one Party; and I merely put my 
gloss on that expression, and concluded 
that the ‘‘ evident sense of the House” 
was to be indicated from all parts and 
from both sides. On February 20 the 
Prime Minister spoke of— 

“ Resistance to the unquestioned will of the 
House—not to the will of one Party in the 
House, or of a mere majority, but to what may 
be called the evident sense of the House.’’— 
(3 Hansard, cclxvi. 1139.] 

I think, then, that I have correctly 
stated the meaning attached by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the words “the evi- 
dent sense of the House.” That indi- 
cates that the majority that is to ratify 
the evidence of that sense should not be 
a bare majority—that the evidence of 
the majority who are to evidence that 
sense that is not to be confined to one 
Party shall not itself be confined to one 
Party. If that is so—and that is really 
what my Amendment says—why not say 
so in the Resolution? It is admitted 
that if there is only a bare majority to 
support the Speaker’s judgment of the 
‘* evident sense of the House,’’ that that 
is a grave scandal; the Speaker has 
made an immense mistake; and it is a 
circumstance that would be regretted as 
a scandal if on a great policy, or on the 
discussion of a great Bill, one half the 
House were silenced by a close and 
narrow majority. If that be so, is it 
not well to provide, as my Amendment 
does, that the Speaker’s error in inter- 
preting the ‘evident sense of the 
House”’ shall be rendered impossible 
by putting in such a majority as my 
words would indicate, instead of leaving 
the Speaker’s error to be stereotyped 
without the possibility of rectification ? 
Whether my figures are taken or not— 
whether it is a two thirds’ majority or 
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any other—I say it would be monstrous 
to pass this Resolution against political 
opponents in a shape in which such an 
injustice would be plainly and distinctly 
possible. The ‘‘evident sense of the 
House ”—what does it mean? It will be 
found by a most superficial examination 
on the part of anyone who reads with 
the plain desire not to misunderstand 
what he is reading that there is a con- 
tradiction in terms between the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House” which the 
Speaker is to interpret, and the bare 
majority which would indicate the exist- 
ence of that sense. Is it fair, reason- 
able, or just that the Opposition should 
be excluded from giving the natural 
evidence at their disposal on the Speaker’s 
judgment by walking into the Division 
Lobby? Why should the voting be all 
confined to one Party? Can a single 
reason be given that is based on justice ? 
If this Resolution is examined by any- 
one who comes here to make up his 
mind for himself, he will find that it 
contains within itself a most powerful 
argument in favour of the Amendment. 
The ‘‘ evident sense of the House,’’ when 
the House consists of 100, may be set 
aside by one man; and when it consists 
of 200, it may be set aside by one-fifth. 
Is it not monstrous that, by a bound 
to the opposite direction, one man can 
indicate against 300 the ‘ evident sense 
of the House?” We are told that the 
Speaker is to have regard to both sides 
of the Chair. How is the general sense 
of the House to be known if he confines 
his attention to the clamour of one Party 
and cannot appeal to a division, which 
would tell whether he had judged cor- 
rectly or erroneously? He will have 
judged—it may be fairly and honour- 
ably ; but if the argument of the Govern- 
ment is honest, he will have judged 
erroneously if it is found that there is a 
mere Party and bare majority. I would 
fain hope that hon. Members opposite 
have the honour and character of the 
House of Commons in their minds as 
much as we have. I hope they are 
anxious to be satisfied in their own minds 
that what they are passing is a legiti- 
mate reform of the whole House of 
Commons, and not the forging of a mere 
weapon to be used against their political 
antagonists ; but I would ask every one 
of them this question—If the Conserva- 
tives were in power, and they proposed 
this Resolution, how many of you would 





support it? If you would not support 
this Resolution if it were proposed by 
the Leader of the Opposition, must not 
that be an admission that you are pass- 
ing this measure, not for the reform of 
the House of Commons—nor for the ad- 
vancement of its honour and dignity— 
but to strengthen the hands of your own 
Party against your political opponents ? 
On the 6th of May the Prime Minister, 
in a deliberate and considered letter, 
volunteered to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, stated that he was willing to ac- 
cept the Amendment which I am now 
moving, with the intention of allowing 
the Rule thus altered to be tested by 
experience. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: State my rea- 
son, if you please. 

Mr. GIBSON: I have not got the 
quotation with me; but I am perfectly 
sure I have taken those words correctly. 
Why did the Prime Minister write that 
letter? Why has he qualified and with- 
drawn that letter? Was it from the 
difficulties and the weakness of the Go- 
vernment at that moment he wrote that 
letter? Or was it from a sense of pub- 
lic convenience and public justice? If 
that was the deliberate opinion of the 
Prime Minister, written with all the 
weight of his representative position, and 
if that had been adopted in the earlier 
portion of this Session, it would now 
have been a Standing Order of the 
House, and it might have governed our 
deliberations for years. What were the 
arguments of justice—he is bound to 
put it upon justice—that satisfied him 
that he was then bound as Prime Mi- 
nister to make that statement ; and why 
has he now thought it necessary to 
change it? He was wise when he pro- 
posed to allow the Rule thus altered to 
be tested by experience; but is it not 
strange to find that now, instead of pro- 
ceeding experimentally by steps, as is 
done with every institution in the world, 
the Prime Minister suggests that the 
experiment shall be tried at once in its 
final and most drastic shape? In the 
letter the Prime Minister proposed to 
try the Rule thus altered, so as to have 
it tested by experience. Why not test 
the Rule, as altered by my Amendment, 
by the experience then appealed to, in- 
stead of abandoning the appeal to ex- 
perience, and trying brute force at once ? 
‘When and why did the Prime Minister 
change that deliberate opinion for which 
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has thought on this question knows that 
it must imperil the finality of legisla- 


_ he gives a reason? Was it slowly, pain- 
fully, reluctantly? On the 14th of July 
he was asked a Question ; but he post- 
poned an answer to a more convenient 
season. On the 2nd of August, again, 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie) asked, with the greatest 
precision, what the Government would 
do on this question; and the Prime Mi- 
nister replied that later on he would 
announce the decision of the Govern- 
ment. It was not until the 14th of 
August, months after the proposal had 
been made, that the Prime Minister 
said that he would take the course which 
has now been adopted. The reasons 
given by the Prime Minister on the 14th 
of August are alike painful and curious. 
He stated that the terrible occurrence 
in Phoenix Park had altogether altered 
the course of Public Business. Is that 
a reason why a proposal deliberately put 
forward to the Leader of the Opposition 
should be abandoned? Is a change in 
the course of Public Business a sufficient 
reason for the withdrawal of a sugges- 
tion so deliberately made? Is the free- 
dom of the House dependent upon the 
accident of events? Is a great National 
deliberative Council to be fettered by a 
crime? Are we to be told that a terrible 
crime not only killed two distinguished 
and honourable public servants, but that 
it gave to the Minister of the day an 
excuse for withdrawing a concession 
which he had announced he found it 
just to make? Why is this change 
made in the deliberate opinion and sug- 
gestion and offer of the Government? 
‘What has the House done that it should 
be so treated? I am entitled to ask 
from this Bench what has the Opposition 
done that they should be so treated? 
The Leader of the Opposition was deli- 
berately written to by the Prime Minis- 
ter, who made a certain offer on the 6th 
of May. I ask what have those who 
follow the lead of my right hon. Friend 
done since the 6th of May to justify this 
withdrawal of a legitimate concession ? 
Sir, this Resolution of a bare majority 
is a grave and a serious one. It makes 
the Speaker and the Chairman cf Ways 
and Means—I say it again because I 
feel it strongly —more servants of a Party 
than servants of the House. It makes 
a private Member little better than a 
nonentity. [Mr. R. N. Fowter: Hear, 
hear!] It drives away the Opposition 
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tion. Legislation is accepted by those 
who have been beaten in opposition be- 
cause they have been fairly heard and 
fairly beaten ; and if this Resolution is 
passed with a bare majority, unamended 
and unchanged, this House of Commons 
will be little better. than a kind of 
superior Department of the Government 
of the day. Sir, I am opposed to this 
eléture altogether. I think it interferes 
with the independence of Parliament 
and the freedom of its Members; and I 
do venture to hope that many in this 
House will be found to support an 
Amendment which tries to maintain as 
far as still may be some of that inde- 
pendence and some of that freedom. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 8, after the word “taken,” to insert 
the words “ unless it shall appear to have been 
supported by two-thirds of those present, and.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, I 
am desirous, in the first place, to recall 
the attention of the House to the nature 
and scope of the question which is before 
us. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in his closing sentences, has fairly 
avowed that he is opposed altogether to 
the introduction of any closing power 
whatever. I would remind the House 
that although a considerable portion of 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was really addressed to the 
question whether there should be a 
closing power or not, yet that is a matter 
which, after five nights of debate, the 
House has decided by a large majority ; 
and the question now is, whether the 
closing power should be exercised, under 
the safeguards which we prepose, by a 
simple majority of the House, or by 
some form of artificial majority, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman having 
selected an artificial majority of two- 
thirds. Now, Sir, some portions of the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman are really of that character 
which, I think, though impressive in 
point of oratory, have little bearing on 
the subject in debate. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman appeals to Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, and 
says—‘‘ How many of you would have 
supported these Resolutions had they 
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been proposed by a Conservative Govern- 
ment?” [ Opposition cheers.| An ex- 
cellent Party taunt; but open at once to 
the retort, which those Gentlemen do 
not seem to have anticipated—“ How 
many of you who. are now opposing the 
Resolutions would have opposed them if 
they had been suggested by a Conser- 
vative Government? I think the House 
will feel that we may allow these argu- 
ments to pair offtogether. Let me begin 
by making admissions to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He says, and 
says truly, that these are the greatest 
changes, taken in the mass, that have 
ever been proposed in the Procedure of 
the House of Commons. It is perfectly 
true; and why, Sir, isit true? Because 
they are proposed under the greatest 
necessity ; because upon every other 
occasion when change has been discussed 
it has been matter of convenience and 
relative advantage. But we have now 
arrived at a point when the question 
really is, whether the House of Com- 
mons is to discharge its work, or whether 
it is to leave that work undischarged ? I 
affirm that the history of the last few 
years, and the history of the last two 
yearsin particular, distinctly shows that 
that, and nothing less than that, is the 
question. Therefore, I admit frankly to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that these are the greatest changes that 
ever have been proposed. Then the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman came to the 
argument of precedents abroad, and he 
reproved me to some extent—I do not 
complain of it in the slightest degree— 
for having imperfectly and inaccurately 
stated to the House the case of the Colo- 
nial Assemblies. But accurate informa- 
tion on these points is not always to be 
had at short notice; and I am sorry to 
say that though the notice has been a 
long notice, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is not accurate in the state 
and the information at which his mind 
has arrived. It is not true that two 
Assemblies have adopted and rejected a 
closing power. What is true is this —— 
Mr. GIBSON: Having adopted it 
gf sg oer of urgency. 
xr. GLADSTONE: Having adopted 
it for purposes of urgency. That is 
quite a different matter. Neither is it 
true that in only a single Colony is there 
a closing power, for the closing power 
obtains in both Houses, I think, of 
South Australia, and in one House in 





the Elective Legislative Council at the 
Cape. But I quite agree with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to this ex- 
tent—that the practice in the Colonies 
will not afford me a positive argument ; 
and I am bound to say I do not think 
the absence of that practice will afford 
a positive argument to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, because why 
are we asking the House to adopt a 
closing power? Not because we think 
such a thing to be per se, and in an ordi- 
nary state of things, desirable and ad- 
vantageous ; but because we think that 
under the pressure of strong necessity, 
when the question is whether the duties 
of the House are to be discharged or 
not, it is better to adopt a closing power 
than to leave those duties undischarged. 
But that dilemma has not been pre- 
sented to the Colonial Assemblies. In 
those comparatively infant and slightly- 
developed societies and institutions, the 
business of their Legislative Chambers 
is usually easily managed, and no such 
question has arisen as a question of ne- 
cessity for those Assemblies in general, 
as the question that is now before us. 
Now, with regard to the practice of fo- 
reign countries, I am not able at all to 
concur with the statement of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. On the 
contrary, we are prepared to challenge 
that statement seriously ; but I will not 
enter upon the details of the subject, 
because I wish rather to go through 
what are, after all, the more vital points 
of the argument, and then in a few 
words to state distinctly to the House 
what is the position of the Government 
in relation to the question now before 
us. Sir, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has argued against the present 
proposal from the precedent supplied by 
us in the offer we made last May; from 
the little confidence that can, under a 
Resolution like this, be reposed in the 
character of the Speaker ; from what he 
considers to be the gross inconsistency 
of our provisions with respect to a 
House under 200, and our provisions for 
a House over 200; from the evident ten- 
dency, as he thinks it, of our plan to 
gag, as he terms it, a large minority of 
this House; and likewise from what he 
says amounts to a contradiction in terms 
—a contradiction, so he phrases it, be- 
tween our binding the Speaker to look 
to the ‘‘ evident sense of the House,”’ 
and our insisting upon it that on a divi- 
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by a simple majority. These, I. think, 
were the principal arguments as between 
a two-thirds and the simple majority 
which were employed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. I will refer first 
to that which, although it has the least 
weight in itself, yet I admit has the 
pee force as an argument ad hominem. 

he right hon. and learned Gentleman 
says truly that in May we made an offer to 
the Opposition that, provided they were 
oon to accept the Resolutions—I 

ave not got my letter; but, generally, it 
was to the effect that, provided they were 
prepared to accept the Resolutions gene- 
rally in a spirit of co-operation, and to 
forward their passing through the House, 
we, although we had not dropped our 
objections or any of our objections to the 
two-thirds or any artificial majority, yet 
we were willing to take it upon trial. 
Now, why did we do that? Iadmit that 
we offered to pay a very high price for 
the object we had in view. I admit it 
to be extremely doubtful whether we 
were right in offering it. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has spoken of 
the withdrawal as if our taking a diffe- 
rent course were a great wrong to the 
Opposition. But he will allow me to 
remind him that till this hour—till I 
heard the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—I never had the 
right to say that the Opposition were 
willing to accept that offer. According 
to the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the offer was to re- 
main hanging in the air. I am not 
finding fault with them for not accept- 
ing it, but with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman for attempting to 
show that although it was not accepted 
yet our freedom was impaired. It was 
apparently, according to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, to remain hang- 
ing in the air, and to be taken up ac- 
cording to the way in which it might 
be of advantage to his Party, and it 
was to be brought forward against 
us as if it were in the nature of a con- 
tract. 

Smr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
letter stated that the offer was to be made 
in the House, and it never was made in 
the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly; but 
that is totally irrelevant to my obser- 
vation. I am not complaining of not 
having had an answer. But I say that no 
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sion that evident sense shall be shown ' 









answer was given, and that to-night is 
the first occasion on which I have heard 
that it was the intention of the Opposi- 
tion to accept it. Consequently, it is not 
to be supposed—as it would have been 
supposed from the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman—that for 
five or six months this matter has stood 
as an arrangement proposed by us and 
accepted by the Opposition. The reason 
which induced us to make the offer was 
@ practical reason, and it was this. We 
had the months of May and June—the 
greater part of June—which we then 
hoped would be available for the general 
business and legislation of the country, 
if we could get Procedure out of the way. 
We saw—I am obliged to say it—that 
there was a disposition on the other side 
of the House to discuss Procedure at a 
most unnecessary length ; and therefore 
we had to reckon, if we were to proceed 
with our Resolutions at the rate at which 
we were dealing with them, on a lost 
Session. Well, Sir, we were most 
anxious to gain the Session. There was 
not at that moment any certain necessity 
for Irish legislation to be dealt with im- 
mediately. We hoped, if we could get 
rid of Procedure, we should have six 
weeks or more available for the general 
business of the country ; and, as a choice 
of evils, we did make the offer to give 
the two-thirds’ majority a fair trial, be- 
lieving, as we did, without any doubt, 
that experience would show that it would 
entirely fail in its operation and prove 
to be no satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion. I have said plainly what was the 
motive that led us to offer that important 
concession. Circumstances had occurred, 
and were forced upon the House of Com- 
mons, requiring immediate consideration 
which deprived us of the possibility of 
reaping any of the fruits which we hoped 
for from a concession of that kind ; and, 
that being so, it really would have been 
absurd on our part had we attempted to 
persevere with such a plan of action. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
gone back, and back, and back, and 100 
speakers almost have gone back, and 
back, and back, upon the question of the 
Speaker of the future. It is quite plain, 
I think, that the main argument between 
the two sides of the House almost turns 
upon that subject. But I find it really 
difficult to understand the position of 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
with regard to this matter. We have 
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said that the Speaker, the one great 
impartial authority of the House—I am 
now speaking of the full House, and not 
of the House in Committee, though we 
think the Chairman follows in the train 
of the argument — shall exercise this 
function; but in the exercise of this 
function that he shall appear as what he 
is—the Officer of the House, not of the 
majority of the House. We will care- 
fully keep away every semblance of 
a connection between the Speaker and 
the majority in the formation of his 
judgment or in inciting him to move. 
But we have been met with the argu- 
ment that such will be the recognized, 
or the unrecognized pressure, of the 
majority, that it will overbear the autho- 
rity of the Speaker in the Chair. Yet, 
having an opportunity yesterday while I 
was speaking against the Motion of my 
hon. Friend, the Party opposite, with 
a few exceptions—I must say, consider- 
ably to my surprise—gave a vote under 
which the Minister of the day, backed 
by his majority—because I undoubtedly 
admit that the Minister of the Crown 
can ascertain the sense of the majority 
from my noble Friend near me, or who- 
ever may hold the Office which he holds 
—may, by a formal application, put the 
Speaker in motion on this subject. We 
fundamentally and practically object to 
such a scheme; we would rather at once 
throw over this proposal with regard to 
the closing power than contaminate it by 
bringing the action of a Party and Party 
influence into connection with the Chair. 
Our contention about the Speaker is 
simple, and at the same time full. We 
say the Speaker will not, and cannot, 
deviate from the impartiality of the 
Chair. That he is infallible we have 
never stated. The Speaker may err 
under the Rules which he has now to 
administer ; he may err under the Rules 
which he will have to administer; but 
we say he never can deviate from the 
impartiality of the Chair. The man who, 
in mature life, is chosen to preside over 
this House has a character which is 
worth something to himself no less than 
to the House. And it is charging upon 
him that he is a fool to throw that cha- 
racter away for the purpose of flattering 
the passions of the majority, while he 
knows that it is the first condition of his 
Office that, at every time and in every 
way, he is to avoid flattering. He has 
the whole traditions of the House to re- 





press him, and to put him to shame, in 
ease he follows such a course, But if 
hon. Gentlemen do not believe in force 
of character combined with mature life ; 
if they do not believe in the force of the 
traditions of this House in governing the 
action of the Speaker; if they believe— 
as they do believe—that he will be ready 
to make himself the blind instrument of 
what he believes to be Party passion in 
the majority of the House, well, then, I 
say—if I must descend to such an argu- 
ment—a degrading argument, but a con- 
clusive one—I say the Speaker dare not 
do that. If he does it, he must cease to 
be Speaker. -Does not the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman know that if the Op- 
position in this House—aye, when it is 
in a much weaker state than it is at this 
moment—if any considerable Party in 
this House, and any Party discharging 
the functions of the Constitutional Oppo- 
sition, smarting under a sense of injus- 
tice, exhibit it by their speeches and 
their arguments, on an appeal to the 
public sense of the nation, throughout 
which all intelligence from within the 
walls of this House is circulated from 
moment to moment—does he not know 
that it would be as possible for a despot 
or a tyrant—— 

Mr. BIGGAR: Hear, hear! 
of ‘Oh, oh!” and * Name!’’)} 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Member for Cavan will graciously allow 
me 

Mr. BIGGAR: Hear, hear! [* Oh, 
oh!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a kind 
of closing power which I think it is not 
desirable to introduce. It would be as 
possible, Sir, for a despot or a tyrant 
under our Constitutional laws to sit on 
the Throne of this country as it would be 
for a Speaker to retain the Chair of this 
House when once he had visibly and 
appreciably and practically made him- 
self the slave of Party passions ? Now, 
Sir, it is a strong thing to ascribe to your 
opponents a total blindness—I do not 
say to the public interests—but a total 
blindness to the consequences of their 
own acts, to their own Party interests. 
I will refer to the speech made when 
this question was under consideration by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). The right hon, Gentle- 
man said, and fairly said, that if these 
Rules were to be abused by us, he did 
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not envy us the time we should have in 
the Autumn, when the public came to 
discuss the subjects of this Session. In- 
dignation would visit not only the 
Speaker, but the majority with which he 
was in presumed co-operation. The con- 
sequence of such a miserable pollution 
of the consecrated traditions of the Chair 
would be the total and rapid ruin of the 
Party which had attempted so nefarious 
and insane a scheme. I think I have 
said enough on the argument with re- 
spect to the Speaker. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) 
then said that there were provisions for 
a House below 200 and for a House 
below 100, but a want of provision for a 
House above 200. But there is no in- 
consistency in our provisions. The pro- 
visions below and above 200 are dis- 
tinctly founded upon a principle which 
crosses and limits the principle of the 
closing power. We deemed it to be a 
power so grave that it ought only to be 
exercised in a House of considerable 
numbers; and as that is so, we intro- 
duced special provisions applicable to a 
House below a certain number. But 
when the House is 200 or more we 
thought there was a state of things in 
which it is qualified to exercise satisfac- 
torily, upon the motion of its highest 
Officer, any function whatever that be- 
longs to it as a Legislative Chamber; and 
therefore it was not because we wanted 
to establish an inconsistency between a 
small number and a large one, but be- 
cause, as now we deny to any assembly 
of Members less than 40 the power of 
forming a House, so we goon to deny to 
any assembly of Members less than 200 
the absolute right of exercising the 
closing power. Then, Sir, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said we were 
going to gag a large minority of this 
House. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
said the other night that this was an 
undisguised attack—I think, or, if a dis- 
guised attack, so much the worse—but 
a vital attack on the Tory Party, and 
that they would resist it. Now, I am 
going to make an offer ; but I do not 
know whether he will attach much value 
to it. If it should prove that this Rule 
is really a piece of Party machinery, and 
is calculated to silence the Opposition in 
this House, I promise him that he will 
find me among the first—whether in 
Office or out of Office—to join, to co- 
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operate heartily, with those who attempt 
either to subvert or alter this Rule, and 
to deprive it of all its noxious opera- 
tion. But what astonishes me is the 
want of faith hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite exhibit in their own 
position and powers when backed by a 
just law. I say that no power on earth 
is sufficient to put down a minority in 
this House, exercising the functions of a 
Constitutional Opposition, and pleading 
for liberty of speech. And if that is so, 
and if we agree in asserting it, why do 
hon. Gentlemen opposite persist in 
charging upon us that we are delibe- 
rately setting about the accomplishment 
of that which we all loudly proclaim to 
be impossible and absurd ? The gagging 
of a large minority is impossible. There 
never has been an occasion in this House 
when a large minority wanted protec- 
tion. It is in the power of a large 
minority, smarting under injustice, that 
injustice being derived from the Chair 
itself, within a month to put the Speaker 
outoftheChair. [‘‘ No!”’] No; notbythe 
vote of a bare majority, not by the vote 
of two-thirds, but by making the Speaker 
feel, as he would feel, thathe has lostthe 
confidence of the House ; that his position 
has undergone an essential change; that 
he no longer possesses any confidence 
except the confidence of a Party; that 
his position is totally untenable, and, 
consequently, that he must abandon it. 
And not only would they have the power 
of making the position of the Speaker 
untenable, but the power, with the 
greatest facility, to make the Business 
of the House impossible. - Why, Sir, we 
had last year in operation, under the 
Rules termed the Rules of Urgency, a 
system of extreme stringency, qualified, 
it is true, by a majority of three-fourths. 
[ Opposition cheers.; That is perfectly 
immaterial in the circumstances in which 
we stand. I grant you at once that, for 
an exceptional case of that kind, where 
a very limited section of the House is in 
conflict with the enormous majority of 
the House, the majority of three-fourths 
is as effective—indeed, more effective— 
than a bare majority, because it repre- 
sents the action of a very large propor- 
tion of the House, instead of leaving the 
majority of the House responsible, as it 
ought to be, for its own acts. But what 
happened under those Rules of Urgency? 
Have hon. Gentlemen ever considered 
the great delay in the debates of last 
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year upon the Protection of Person and 
Property Bill which was disposed of 
under those Rules? Do they remember 
how many weeks were spent on that 
Bill, which only contained two clauses ? 
That was the effect of the co-operation 
of a set of Gentlemen, perhaps not more 
than about 30 or 35 in number. I 
do not know that they were smarting 
under any special sense of injustice. [ Mr. 
Biecar: Oh, yes.] Well, I think, at 
any rate, this—that they did not suc- 
ceed in bringing home to the public 
mind that they were suffering under in- 
justice—[Mr. Biacar: Oh, yes. ]—with 
as much efficiency—and that is the point 
of my argument—as a Constitutional Op- 
position would be able to bring home 
that under which they were suffering— 
[An hon. Memser: They are English. ] 
—to the bulk of this country. [An hon. 
Memser: English.) Very well; but that 
does not touch my argument. My argu- 
ment is to show how much was done by a 
set of Gentlemen who admit they could 
not bring home the sense of injustice 
they were suffering to the public mind. 
[An hon. Memper: English minds. } 
Very good ; but the English and Scottish 
mind is the mind of 30,000,000 of people; 
and the fact that they brought it home 
to the minds of 5,000,000 of people 
would be a very limited operation, com- 
pared with the operation which this 
minority would be able to effect. What 
I want to make is a “rule of three” 
sum. I want to show that a minority, 
insignificant in numbers, though, I grant, 
with an abundance of talent and courage 
and admirable organization—I freely 
give them that amount of praise—and 
not having, as they say they have not, 
the ear of the 30,000,000 of people of 
this country, nevertheless was able to 
detain this House for many, many weeks 
in discussing under the Rules of Urgency 
two clauses of the Protection of Person 
and Property Bill. Then we are told 
that, under these milder laws, with no- 
thing to prevent them from appealing to 
the entire population of the Three King- 
doms, a minority six or eight times as 
large as that of the Irish minority of last 
year would have no power, smarting 
under a sense of injustice received from 
the Chair and from the majority, of 
vindicating itself by stopping, arresting, 
and retarding the Business of the House. 
In my opinion, nothing can be more 
absurd and unjust on the part of right 





hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite to- 
wards themselves, their Party, and their 
cause, than the apprehensions they enter- 
tain, that what they call a gag is to be 
put into their mouths by the operation 
of the Rule of Urgency. Then theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman says there 
is a contradiction in terms between our 
acceptance of the “‘ evident sense of the 
House’”’ as the criterion to determine 
the Speaker’s action and our determina- 
tion to press the House with all our 
might and main to accept the principle 
of a simple majority. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman contends that 
amounts to a contradiction in terms. I 
say it does nothing of the kind; and I 
will point out to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the fundamental fal- 
lacy of his argument. His assumption 
is this—that all those who desire or are 
willing that the debate should close 
are ready, on a division, to vote that it 
should close. If that assumption be 
sound and true, then the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is not far from being 
right. But his assumption is totally 
without foundation. I will not follow 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
into his play upon the different mean- 
ings of the word ‘ Obstruction.” He 
said—‘‘ You admit this Resolution is 
against Obstruction, and yet youare going 
to force it upon those who never obstruct.” 
The word ‘“ Obstruction” is some- 
times used in the sense of penal offence, 
and sometimes in the sense of offering 
general impediments, needless and fri- 
volous procrastinating speeches to the 
Business of the House. We have stated, 
I think, that the chief business of this 
Resolution is to get rid of tedious and 
frivolous speaking thrust upon the House 
in the elongation of debates without 
necessity and without justification. For 
the purposes of my argument, I must 
suppose—although I have no persons in 
particular in view—that there are Mem- 
bers in this House who may occasionally 
fall into that error, and who, when a 
debate has reached its natural close, are 
willing, against the ‘‘evident sense of 
the House,” and are disposed to force 
themselves upon it and carry it forward. 
But those Gentlemen—those offenders, 
if I may so call them—are Members of 
the one or the other political Party. In 
order to simplify my argument, I do not 
speak of the Third Party in the House. 
Apart from questions of Irish policy, 
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- they are Members of one political Party 
or the other. But what happens upon 
these occasions? The fact is notorious. 
The Front Bench opposite, if a body of 
their Party offend by prolonging a de- 
bate that ought to close, would not join 
in intelligible manifestations of their 
desire that it should close; they would 
leave that to other people, and if it 
formed the subject of division, they 
would not vote against those Gentlemen. 
It could not be done. To be passive, or 
quietly to accept the decision of the 
House in conformity with their own 
nominal wish, is what is to be expected 
from them; and, therefore, I differ 
entirely from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I assert that, in the 
practical working out of this matter, 
there are numbers of men who wish a 
debate to terminate, but who cannot, 
from the relations of Party subsisting 
among us, vote that the debate should 
terminate—they wish the speakers to be 
done, and out of the way; but they 
cannot vote them down, and therefore I 
entirely repel and repudiate the assump- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that the number of persons ready 
to vote that a debate should terminate is 
a proper test of the number of persons 
who wish that it should terminate. I 
must state very briefly my objection to 
the plan of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I have dealt rather fully 
with his objections to our plan. Our 
objections to his plan are two. I might, 
indeed, fall back upon authority here. 
I do not know what the opinions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon now are; but I find him 
reported on the 27th of July, 1877, 
thus—and there is much weight to be 
attached to his judgment in any matter 
connected with the Business of the 
House, which he knows so thoroughly. 
He then said, on the proposal that a 
penal regulation should be made— 


**T would lay special stress upon the im- 
portance of avoiding the introduction of a 
distinction between an absolute majority and 
a majority of two-thirds or three-fourths. I 
cannot help thinking that there would be great 
danger in introducing such a distinction, be- 
cause it might be the beginning of a system to 
which I should very much object—giving toa 
majority of two-thirds or three-fourths power 
to do that which we should not like to do with 
See majority.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxvi. 
68. 


That opinion was repeated at a later 
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date, for on the 26th of February, 1880; 
just before he quitted Office, when 
moving a Standing Order as to the 
suspending of an individual Member, 
the right hon. Baronet again said— 

‘‘The hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd) proposes another thing which 
I do not agree with. He says that when this 
Motion is made it shall not be carried except by 
a majority of two-thirds. I think that is a very 
awkward Rule to lay down. It would be an 
entirely new practice in this House. We know 
of no such thing in this House as majorities of 
two-thirds. I should be exceeding sorry to see 
the introduction of such a principle as that in 
our proceedings, of which we at present know 
nothing.” —| Jdid, ccl. 1460.] 


That was the impartial, responsible, and 
deliberate judgment of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I think that it is one 
that may very well weigh with the 
House. But my objections to the Motion 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
are two—first, its injustice, not to all 
minorities, but to small minorities ; and, 
secondly, its injustice to the majority of 
this House. Tor I do venture to think 
that the majority of this House, who are 
the persons responsible to the people of 
the country for the things done in Par- 
liament, have some title to be considered 
with regard to the rights which I con- 
tend that they possess. Now, let me 
look first at the plan of proportional 
majority in its bearing on a small mino- 
rity; and, Sir, I cannot help making, 
I hope, an innocent reference to the 
curious tone of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He gave us a reason 
why, repelling the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock), he had 
adopted our limitations and safeguards 
for the small majority; and what was 
that reason? That the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was painfully im- 
pressed with the sense of the injustice 
to which small minorities would be sub- 
jected, and was desirous, indeed, that 
the public interest should not bedamaged 
by the suppression of the voice of the 
small minorities? No; nothing of the 
kind. He said it was this—because he 
knew that if he did not do that, we 
should make appeals and illegitimate 
efforts to get hold of the Irish vote. 
That, said the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, was what he knew would 
happen; and, therefore, not at all from 
sympathy or concern with the interests 
of the small minorities—not in the least 
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degree from any large regard to the 
principles of political justice—but in 
order to bar our wicked attempts upon 
the Irish vote, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman adopted our system 
in his part of the subject. I am rather 
amused at the manner in which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman—I 
admit, encouraged by his no inconsider- 
able experience—appeared to assert his 
vested interest in the Irish vote. On 
many occasions he has enjoyed its bene- 
fit, and I do not wonder that he should be 
little disposed to forfeit so great an ad- 
vantage. But, Sir, I do not know that the 
voting ever since we met on Tuesday last 
has been such as to make us particularly 
anxious to waste our breath in appeals, 
legitimate or illegitimate, to the Irish 
vote. But we have a little more to do 
than to consider the Irish vote. What- 
ever rights the Irish vote has, it has 
them not because it is the Irish vote— 
admitting it to be properly so called, 
though I must say I do not know that it 
is—not, I say, because it is the Irish 
vote simply, but because it is a limited 
minority of this House, pleading ener- 
getically and from the heart a cause to 
which the great majority is opposed. 
Not, therefore, for the Irish vote alone, 
but for every minority of this House, we 
are determined, as an absolute and fun- 
damental condition of our plan, to ad- 
here to the safeguards which we have 
inserted in the Resolution. But, Sir, the 
point I want to put now for the considera- 
tion of the House at large is this—I do 
not know whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has considered it—if 
we are going to have a proportional ma- 
jority, what will be the ultimate form of 
that proportional majority? Will these 
safeguards continue to live in conjunc- 
tion with the plan of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman? I affirm they will 
not. And why? Consider the Resolution. 
We have cast upon the Speaker, by the 
Resolution as it stands, a very com- 
plicated, a sufficiently complicated, obli- 
gation. He has to make up his mind on 
the sufficient discussion. He has to make 
up his mind on the ‘ evident sense of 
the House.’”’ He has, in many states of 
the House, to have regard to the num- 
bers in the House, and form the best 
estimate of them which he can. For, 
pray, bear in mind that this is a matter, 
Sir, in which not even you, and no 
Speaker in that Chair, can afford to be 





repeatedly or frequently defeated. He 
must move with security and success, or 
he must not move at all; and it will be 
difficult enough for him to move with all 
these matters to consider. But now 
comes in the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman with a cross consideration 
traversing and complicating all the rest; 
and, besides all these points that the 
Speaker has before him, he is likewise 
to form his estimate upon his inspection 
of the state of the House, with regard to 
which he never has had, and never can 
have, the assistance of those who are 
familiarly called the Whippers-in. He 
must form his opinion as best he can as 
to the division between two-thirds and 
one-third, and an immense addition 
must be made to the burden of his 
duties in point of complication. What 
will be the result if the House adopts 
the principle of an artificial majority, 
yielding to the fatal seductions of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
These safeguards will be found so incon- 
venient that they will disappear. The 
only remaining safeguard will be the 
safeguard of the two-thirds’ limit, and 
the ultimate and real form of the pro- 
portionate majority will not be that of 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but that of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock). I must say to any- 
thing which leads to that, or anything 
which tends in that direction, we have 
an insurmountable objection. I know 
no treason to the rights and character of 
this House of which a Minister or a Go- 
vernment could be guilty equal to that 
of voluntarily exposing to risk the free- 
dom of speech enjoyed in this House 
from time immemorial by small minori- 
ties, which have not only made the most 
solemn assertion of our rights and privi- 
leges, but likewise have sown the seeds, 
the germ and promise of the most bene- 
ficial changes introduced in the progress 
of ages into the legislation of this coun- 
try. Therefore, my objection to the simple 
action of the majority of two-thirds, - 
combined with the strong conviction I 
entertain that the Motion of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would only 
be the stepping-stone to that simple 
action, is one fundamental reason why I 
cannot accept his Resolution. I have 
objected on the part of the small mi- 
nority. I have contended that the large 
minority is absolutely safe, not, indeed, 
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in governing all the proceedings of this 
House, but in securing absolute freedom 
of speech and action. I now turn to 
consider the bearings of this Motion on 
the rights of the majority. And, Sir, 
what is our objection to this Motion, in 
the name and on behalf of the interests 
of the majority? I observe that these 
interests of the majority are, after all, 
the principal interests of Parliament, 
because it is the majority that governs 
the proceedings and acts by which the 
Members of Parliament will be judged 
when they come before their constituents 
upon the next Dissolution. Now, Sir, I 
tell you my objection to the Motion of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
It is that it hands over the rights of the 
majority to the minority. It paralyzes 
absolutely in respect to the closing power 
the majority of this House, unless they 
can obtain the concurrence of the mino- 
rity; and that, Sir, is not the worst of it. 
Sometimes there is more than one mi- 
nority in the House. There is now a 
majority—I am thankful and glad to say 
not an inconsiderable majority — and 
there is also a small minority. We have 
very seldom had the pleasure of agree- 
ing with that small minority off the 
ground of Irish land, and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman guards that par- 
ticular preserve of his with such vigilance 
that he will not allow us to set foot 
within it. Therefore, I must presume 
that he will make good his claim. But 
suppose the case that in this House it so 
happened that this Rule was in force ; 
that a debate was enormously prolonged ; 
that the whole of this majority, with- 
out exception, desired that the debate 
should close; and that the whole of the 
small minority, two of the three Parties 
in the House, desired that the debate 
should close. I say that, with our whole 
force of the majority, aided with the 
whole force of the minority, we should 
not be able to close the debate if it were 
opposed by the Constitutional Opposi- 
tion—that is to say, therefore, the claim 
of that Party is, that without a whole 
majority and a small minority of some 
85 Members in another part of the 
House are agreed in joining to close a 
debate, they claim for the minority the 
absolute right of determining whether 
the debate shall close or not. And, Sir, 
they speak of the abuse of power by the 
majority; but if the majority might 
abuse its power to go forward, may not 
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the minority abuse its power to hang 
back? There are personal securities 
against our abuse of power. Whatis the 
security against your abuse of power? 
You are to be entitled to set up your 
judgment against the judgment of the 
sheer majority of the House, sitting on 
this side of the House, even when that 
happens to be backed by the equally 
unanimous judgment of another mino- 
rity, and you claim the right of stopping 
absolutely those proceedings. There- 
fore, I say with regard to the closing 
power, this claim which appears to be so 
modest, and which always founds itself 
upon the supposed case of a majority 
of 1, when stripped of all its disguises, 
is a simple demand that the power of 
the vote of a majority, and the right of 
the majority to put forward the Busi- 
ness of the House, shall be arbitrarily 
and absolutely arrested by the minority. 
Now, Sir, I do not deny that there may 
be a possibility of injustice in the action 
of a majority. God forbid that I should 
deny it. It is for that reason that, know- 
ing how well by usage and tradition the 
Speaker is held apart from every Party 
in the House, we have insisted on the 
necessity of keeping him apart from the 
majority. A majority may abuse its 
power in pressing a thing forward, and 
the minority may abuse its power by 
holding it back; but if the majority 
abuses its power it is abusing a power 
which naturally belongs to it. If the 
minority abuses that power, it is abusing 
a power which it gets under a factitious 
arrangement in opposition to all the 
principles that govern the proceedings 
of this House. And, Sir, I am bound to 
say, and I hope it will not be thought 
an exaggeration, that I hope the House 
will not adopt this proposal. But, if it 
were possible, I should suggest that 
when the question of clétuie was about 
to be decided, the majority might just 
as well save themselves the trouble of 
voting at all. Let them leave it to be 
settled by the minority among them- 
selves. It is the minority that, as a 
body, will settle it; and it will be just 
as well for every practical purpose if 
they were left to settle it among them- 
selves, and tell us at once when we come 
back to the House what they had re- 
solved to do. Sir, it is to be borne in 
mind what is the normal attitude of the 
minority and the majority of this House. 
It is generally constituted by two Parties; 
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therefore, I will suppose it is so consti- 
tuted. There is a Government and an 
Opposition ; and this, Sir, is a principle 
now so rooted in the working of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, ever since it came to 
be a popular Constitution for the self- 
government of the country, that I, for 
my own part, am so stupid as to believe 
that it is a permanent principle of the 
Constitution. What is the normal rela- 
tion of these two Parties? Happily, 
there is a great mass of the Business of 
the House which they are agreed upon— 
most Executive and administrative mat- 
ters, a great many legislative matters, 
and of all the legislation which now forms 
such a bugbear with Gentlemen opposite 
in my belief upon four-fifths we are 
thoroughly agreed. To take the Corrupt 
Practices Bill—a Bill about which dif- 
ferences of Party were apprehended— 
yet when we came to discuss it we found 
there was no Party difference at all. 
Therefore, upon a very large portion of 
our Business there is no question at all, 
and there can be no motive, either on the 
one side or on the other, to pursue a 
system of contrary and vexatious action. 
But I must look to the greater part of 
our Business, which is Party Business. 
Now, in Party Business, the business of 
the Government and the majority is to 
press it forward. The normal attitude 
of the Opposition, who resist and dislike 
it, and want to get rid of it, is to keep 
it back; and this cool proposal is, that 
it being the normal attitude, and the 
business and even the duty, from their 
point of view, of the Constitutional Op- 
position, or the large minority of this 
House, to keep back the Business of the 
Government, their title to keep it back 
shall now for the first time be sealed by 
the solemn vote of the House, and the 
right of the majority handed over to the 
minority. We cannot upon any terms 
or on any conditions, or in the spirit of 
any precedents, be they what they may, 
consent to this system of proportionate 
majorities as a mode of regulating the 
Government Business of the House. 
Now, Sir, one word more only on the 
subject of the position of the Govern- 
ment, which I hope may be sufficiently 
understood from what I have said, but 
three sentences more will enable me to 
make it plain. I have stated, Sir, that, 
after deliberate examination of this ques- 
tion, being confident of the disposition 
of the House to give us what it may 





think an efficient plan, we do not think 
that, when we come to the point, we 
should be justified in endeavouring to 
force the rejection of this Motion by 
saying—‘‘ Unless you choose to pass it, 
we shall cast overboard the care of the 
affairs of this great Empire, and place 
our resignations in the hands of Her 
Majesty.”” We think that would be an 
excess of pressure, and a trespass on the 
just jurisdiction of the House. Were 
this a legislative measure, we should be 
entitled to follow our own judgment; 
but, as we have said before, this is a 
matter which concerns the House itself 
—the public and the private conscience 
of the House. This House has a charac- 
ter to maintain, and a dignity to main- 
tain, and a tradition to maintain far dif- 
ferent from that of any man or any 
Ministry, and far superior even to that 
of any Party in the country. It must be 
the judge of its own duty in the matter, 
and we wish it shall be the judge of its 
own duty in the matter. But while say- 
ing that, we cannot conceal our convic- 
tion—for my part I have the deepest 
conviction—that closure by a two-thirds’ 
majority would be not only an inefficient 
system of amendment in Procedure, 
but a deterioration of Procedure. I 
would rather have no closure at all 
than a closure by two-thirds’ majority. 
Practically, it would come nearly to the 
same thing, because it would be a dead 
letter. But the bad principle we had 
sanctioned would remain on record 
against us. I beseech and entreat the 
House not to give its sanction to that 
bad principle. Sir, there is not a man 
who speaks in this House who speaks, 
or there can be few men in this Some 
who speak, in this matter with so little 
personal interest asI do. My life is in 
the past, and not in the future. I am 
not thinking of measures I am to pro- 
pose, and for which I am to be respon- 
sible. I am thinking ofthe great duties 
which year by year, and Parliament by 
Parliament, will be performed in this 
House by other and worthier men, with 
the deep conviction of the necessity of 
maintaining the sound fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our great legislative 
system has been constituted, and espe- 
cially upon which this Assembly has been 
founded from the first. Let it be careful 
to maintain every safeguard, every just 
extraneous restraint upon the action of 
the majority. Let it maintain absolute 
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freedom of speech. Let it be slow to 
abridge the power of multiplying the 
occasions of debate; let it cherish that 
admirable and wonderful system by 
which its acts and its words at once be- 
come the property of the nation and the 
world. Let it invite the action of public 
opinion and public privilege ; let it avail 
itself of all extraneous observation as 
among its best and most valuable guides ; 
but let it adhere to that which sense and 
usage and tradition alike dictate—that 
the majority and not the minority should 
prevail. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he wished to 
examine the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in a fair and candid manner. It 
would be contrary to his duty, and 
could only weaken the cause he desired 
to advance, if he were to impute motives 
to those who had placed these proposals 
before the House. The difference of 
opinion between those on the Opposition 
side of the House and the supporters of 
the Government might be summed up in 
a very few words. The question was 
whether the cléture already resolved upon 
by the vote of the House should be 
put in force by the vote of a mere 
Party majority against the judgment 
of a large minority. He would like 
to examine the effect of these two 
modes of dealing—first, upon the tem- 
per and character of the House itself; 
secondly, upon the character and the 
permanence of its legislation ; thirdly, 
upon the public estimate of its spirit 
and impartiality; and, fourthly, upon 
political opinion in the country, and es- 
pecially on the adherents of the Party 
in Opposition. First, as to the effect on 
the temper and character of the House. 
Every Member was the guardian of 
freedom of debate; and, surely, they 
might be permitted to hope that ques- 
tions so exasperating as those with 
which they had had to deal during the 
last three years were not to be continu- 
ally presented to the House; that the 
great sacrifices they had made, the ex- 
traordinary measures they had passed 
for the pacification of Ireland would 
have some effect, and that there would 
be less probability of Obstruction. Might 
they not hope also that those powers 
which the House had possessed, during 
the years in which Irish questions had 
formed the chief subject of debate, might 
be found sufficient to rule their pro- 
ceedings in the discussion of less burn- 
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ing questions in the future? The objec- 
tion which he and others entertained 
was not to well-considered reforms of 
Procedure to meet an acknowledged 
difficulty in dealing with the vast 
and varied Business which increasingly 
pressed upon the House, but to the adop- 
tion of a particular form of Rule which 
would have the effect of subjecting 
the speech and the proceedings of the 
minority to the regulation of the ma- 
jority, who must always be the sup- 
porters of the Government. One quality 
was absolutely essential to the success 
of any Rules that might be adopted by 
the House, and that was, they must 
command the confidence and loyal assent 
of both the great Parties. They must 
be lifted above all possibility of being 
regarded in the country as Party instru- 
ments for the suppression of unwelcome 
debate. The most imperfect Rules that 
would answer to those requirements 
would be found more advantageous to 
the proceedings of the House than the 
most stringent Rules open to such an 
imputation; and no argument had been 
adduced to prove that such changes as 
would have obtained the sanction of both 
Parties would have failed to remedy 
the evils about which complaint was 
justly made. They ought, he contended, 
to distinguish carefully between Ob- 
struction and legitimate opposition, and 
their Rules should be such as to act only 
against Obstruction, and not against fair 
and reasonable opposition. It wasclear 
that the freedom fully and fearlessly to 
debate all important questions was most 
dear to those constituencies who returned 
Members of the Opposition; and, if it 
should be in any degree impaired by 
the action of this Rule, the opinion of 
those constituencies would certainly be 
that the Speaker had unjustifiably in- 
tervened to check the further examina- 
tion of questions raised by the Opposi- 
tion. Any Opposition would always be 
objectionable to a powerful Government 
with a large and impatient majority at 
its back; and, whatever the safeguards 
by which the Rule might be surrounded, 
there would be frequently successful 
efforts on the part of the majority to 
close a discussion which was becoming 
inconvenient. It was true that, in a 
technical sense, the initiation of the 
proceedings leading to the cléture was 
vested in the Speaker; but the real 
initiation lay in the ‘‘evident sense of the 
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House,’’ which could only be manifested 
in the conduct and cries of the adherents 
of the Government, and might be in- 
spired by the Government itself in times 
of great pressure and difficulty. There- 
fore, the real initiative force would 
be the desire of the Government to 
stop further discussion and criticism ; 
and, that being so, what became of the 
independent initiative of the Speaker? 
An impatient majority might, by their 
cries, render the proceedings of the 
House so difficult as to compel the 
Speaker to intervene in the interest of 
Order, and thus to meet their wishes by 
suggesting the clMéture. The Prime Mi- 
nister had told them that no Speaker 
could ever afford to be mistaken in his 
judgment of the “‘ evident sense of the 
House;”’ and it was quite clear that, 
under a system of cléture by a bare ma- 
jority, the Speaker would very soon find 
that he was always justified in proposing 
cléture when it was suggested by the 
cries of the supporters of the Ministry 
in power, and extremely dangerous to 
suggest it under any other circumstances. 
The proceedings of the House had two 
ends in view. It was an Assembly not 
only for the actual work of legislation, 
but also for the public discussion of great 
questions which were exciting interest, 
in order to enable the country to form 
an opinion as to the desirableness of 
legislation ; and, if this Rule were to be 
voted by a bare majority, the tendency 
must be to restrict the debating power 
of the House, and to degrade it more 
and more into a mere instrument for the 
mechanical passing of measures adopted 
by the majority, and by the societies 
connected with them out-of-doors. Its 
acceptance would mean the transfer of 
the great business of debate from this 
august Assembly to the Press, to periodi- 
cals, and to local committees and bodies, 
who would press their views upon the 
Ministry of the day with all the power 
of the conferedated Caucuses, and the 
result would be the degradation of the 
character and proceedings of the House. 
Then it should be remembered that there 
might be Obstruction in more ways than 
one, and there was already manifest a 
dangerous form of Obstruction which 
sought to curtail debate and to deprive 
this Assembly of its debating character. 
Was there not an increasing tendency to 
impatience of debate—a disposition to 
to force measures through the House, 





with very scant discussion, because they 
had been brought there in obedience to 
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outside? Had they not seen also the 
attempt to obstruct and stifle debate by 
one Party in the House systematically 
refusing to take part in it? These 
forms of Obstruction were more dan- 
gerous and more insidious than all 
the open Obstruction which they were 
endeavouring to combat. If the character 
of the House as a debating Assembly 
was to be changed in that manner, its 
authority must continually diminish, and 
the country would no longer be governed 
by the open decisions of a free Parlia- 
ment, but by secret coteries and cliques, 
which would become hotbeds of corrup- 
tion, and would degrade the whole poli- 
tical life of the country to a level no 
higher than that of the United States. 
For his part, he did not fear that any 
intentional unfairness would occur in the 
administration of the cléture. The danger 
he feared was that of political impatience. 
Although impatience was a most untrust- 
worthy guide in all human affairs, yet it 
was clearly manifest that, at the present 
moment, the great moving power behind 
these proposals was the impatience which 
was felt by the Liberal Party because 
the Government had been unable to 
carry into effect the numerous measures 
which they set before the country at the 
time of the last General Election. He 
did not believe that they would have 
heard of the Resolutions in their present 
form if it had not been for the embar- 
rassment in which the Administration 
had been placed by their non-fulfilment 
of those promises, many of which, he 
thought, were of an extremely rash and 
unwise character. It had been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), the other 
evening, that in his opinion such a re- 
straint would be exercised by these Reso- 
lutions as might practically prevent the 
necessity for putting them in force. That 
was his (Mr. Beroyd's) greatest fear. He 
feared that it would prevent the Mem- 
bers of the Party in Opposition from 
fully and fearlessly discharging their 
duty to their constituents. The repre- 
sentatives of special interests and the 
setters forth of grievances little under- 
stood in that House would no longer be 
able to obtain a hearing, for they would 
be suppressed not with any intentional 
unfairness, but because it would always 
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be deemed that their representations on 
questions affecting their constituents 
were inopportune and of secondary inte- 
rest. But that would not be the opinion 
of the constituencies, and what he feared 
was not more the effect upon the House 
of such proceedings as upon the political 
temper and feeling of the country. They 
knew what excitement and danger had 
arisen in times past in the contests be- 
tween capital and labour, and he feared 
that similar excitement might oceur 
again, even, perhaps, to a more serious 
extent; but how much greater would be 
the danger if the safety-valve of free dis- 
cussion were removed from that House ; 
if proposals deeply interesting to great 
masses of the people, however dangerous 
and impracticable they might be, could 
not obtain a full and fair hearing in that 
House? With respect to Ireland, he 
had not been satisfied that the course 
pursued by the House towards the Irish 
Members had always been consistent 
with the highest wisdom; and if this 
Amendment had involved the possibility 
of the House acting with injustice to 
the small minority of Representatives 
from Ireland he should not have sup- 
ported it. The scope of the Amend- 
ment, however, was not to take any- 
thing from the safeguards provided for 
small minorities, but to extend those 
safeguards—indeed, the question of safe- 
guarding small minorities was one that 
had not, in his opinion, received too much 
attention in these discussions. He be- 
lieved that if, by any Rules of a stringent 
character, they were to succeed in for- 
warding legislation at the cost of sup- 
pressing all unwise and inopportune ex- 
pressions of opinion, they would be put 
in the position of an engineer who tied 
down his safety-valves. He would ap- 
peal to those moderate Members, who 
were the strength of both Parties, that 
they should be content with the adoption 
of the Rule in a form which would carry 
to the minds of all men the conviction 
that this violent interference with our 
ancient freedom of debate should never 
on any occasion be carried into effect 
by the will of a mere Party majority. 
He desired to point out to them how 
much more authoritative and efficient 
would be a Rule which could be ecar- 
ried, if not with the entire approval, 
yet with the hearty and loyal assent of 
the great Constitutional Opposition, and 
he entertained the most profound hope 
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that they might not have cast upon the 
floor of that House a torch of ever- 
lasting distrust and discord. He re- 
garded the proceedings of the last 
few years as a mere passionate episode 
brought upon this country by the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland, and he thought it 
would be a source of never-ending regret 
if that should lead them into steps that 
would involve the permanent deteriora- 
tion of the character and feelings of the 
House. He would also appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
himself one of the most distinguished 
ornaments of that ancient Assembly in 
any period of its history. Let him not, 
in the fulness of his career, after having 
rendered such great and noble services 
to his country, and while occupying in 
its estimation that high position which he 
(Mr. Ecroyd), as one of his political op- 
ponents, was as free to recognize as any 
man—let him not take measures which 
might weaken, and possibly destroy, the 
character of that mother of all free Legis- 
lative Assemblies. It might be that they 
of the Opposition were mistaken in their 
estimation of this Rule; but that was a 
matter of secondary consequence. The 
very fact that they had so real and so 
terrible a sense of the evils to which it 
must lead, if passed in its present rigid 
form, was quite sufficient to render it 
both inadvisable and imprudent — at 
least imprudent — to force it on the 
House by the assent of only a Party 
majority. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that, as an inde- 
pendent Liberal Member, he desired to 
express ‘his hearty satisfaction at the 
introduction of this new Rule as now pro- 
posed, and hoped to see it carried by a 
good majority. He was very glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman had stuck to 
his guns in this matter, and had repu- 
diated the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite. It 
was true, as had been written, that 
‘‘one of the proud results of our free 
Constitution has been the development 
of Parliamentary oratory.’”’ Undoubt- 
edly that development had contributed 
largely to the rapid increase of the 
wealth and prosperity of the country; 
but the time had now arrived when 
some healthy check must be placed on 
the unhealthy tendency to loquacity 
in that House. Down to a compara- 
tively recent date, the good order of the 
House of Commons was recognized by 
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all; but in place of the former system, 
which permitted two or three recognized 
Leaders in debate to monopolize the 
time of the House, all now wished to 
take a part, some for the mere love of 
notoriety. He thought the necessity for 
reform had been chiefly brought about 
by certain hon. Members, who had 
shown an evident desire—he might 
almost say an avowed determination— 
to bring the Parliamentary government 
of this country into discredit, if not to 
make it altogether impossible. He did 
not know whether certain hon. Members 
who sat below the Gangway on the 
opposite side of the House would deny 
such a charge; but, after pretty constant 
attendance in that House for the last 
three Sessions, that was the only con- 
clusion as to their conduct that he could 
come to. It was impossible without re- 
form for that House to fulfil the many 
duties imposed upon it by the country. 
Serious disorders required strong reme- 
dies, and he admitted that the proposed 
remedy was a strong one; but he be- 
lieved that its effect had been very much 
exaggerated. In the first place, they 
had this great security against its abuse 
—that the Speaker must take the initial 
step under this Rule. Further, he must 
perceive that ‘‘ it is the evident sense of 
the House that the Question be now 
put”’ before he could allow the Rule to 
be used ; and with the experience and 
acquaintance which every Speaker must 
necessarily have had with that House 
before he could be placed in such an 
honoured position, they might rest as- 
sured that he would rightly interpret 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House,’ and 
not permit himself to be swayed by mere 
noise or unruly conduct. Then, again, 
the opinion of the Speaker must be rati- 
fied by the majority of the House, It 
was here that they joined issue with 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott), whose Amend- 
ment proposed to make it impossible for 
any majority of the House to close 
debate. He believed that the time had 
now come when they could no longer get 
on without giving the power of closing 
a debate to some proportion of the 
House. What that proportion should 
be was the question raised by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), who proposed that closure 
should only be carried by two-thirds 
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of the House. It seemed to him that 
to limit the power to such a proportion 
of the House would be to make it im- 
possible to close debate without the 
joint action of the Government and the 
Opposition. They would thereby directly 
introduce into every question an excited 
Party feeling, which would impede dig- 
nified action, and be likely to hinder 
the advancement of Public Business. 
Further, it seemed unwise to introduce 
into that House, where hitherto all 
questions, whether great or small, had 
been decided by one arbitrament—the 
decision of the majority—any other deci- 
sion of adifferent proportion of the House. 
If they could, by a bare majority, pass 
a Reform Bill which was to alter the 
whole balance of power throughout 
the country, why might they not also, 
by a bare majority, put an end to the 
Obstruction of a handful of men who 
were intent on destroying the dignity 
of that House? It was not conceivable 
that this Rule could ever be enforced 
against the legitimate discussion of any 
great question by the recognized P 

in a, orgs acting in concert wi 
their Front Bench ; and he believed that 
whenever this Rule might be used for 
the advancement of Public Business, it 
would be found that the Leaders and 
the main bodies of both political Par- 
ties would act together. He thought 
the only statesmanlike way to deal with 
this question was to put it in the hands 
of the Speaker and a majority of the 
House. One argument against the pro- 
posed Rule had been that it was possible 
that the Office of Speaker might be ren- 
dered more liable to the heat of Party 
politics; but he thought the contrary 
result might be expected. The mere 
possibility of such a departure from all 
the dignified precedents which the pre- 
sent occupant of the Chair had taught 
them to look on almost as a matter of 
course would be considered the very rea- 
son for especial care on the part of both 
political Parties to select a Speaker of 
the most honourable and impartial cha- 
racter. Indeed, the love of the English 
nation for fair play would make it im- 
possible for a Speaker, however desirous 
to serve his Party, to act as the tool or 
instrument of any Minister, however 
powerful. He also thought that the 
proposed Rule would be a distinct gain 
tothe Speaker. The House could never 
forget the extraordinary scene of Feb- 
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ruary 2, 1881, when, after a debate of 
41 hours, the Speaker, acting wholly on 
his own responsibility, stopped the de- 
bate. That act, arbitrary as it might be 
called, unprecedented as it undoubtedly 
was, was nevertheless received with satis- 
faction by the whole country. What 
had occurred once might occur again ; 
and he thought it would be an immense 
relief to the Speaker to feel that he 
could not be called upon to close a de- 
bate entirely on his own responsibility, 
but must have the support of a majority 
of that House. But it was urged that a 
Party would blindly follow the Jead of 
a Minister without conviction or inde- 
comers on their own part, and it had 

een insinuated that the Liberal Party 
was a Party of that nature; but they 
had on other occasions been told that 
their Party was breaking up, and that 
they would shortly have to appeal to the 
country. He admitted that there was in- 
dependence of opinion on their side, and 
if they were so independent as had been 
said, that very independence would be 
the safeguard of the proposed Rule. 
Believing in the independence and 
honourable feelings of a majority of 
that House, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, he was prepared, as an inde- 
pendent Liberal, uninfluenced and un- 
caucused, to give his hearty support to 
that Rule. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he approached 
the question in a spirit of fairness and 
candour. His sole interest in it was that 
of a Member occasionally taking part 
in the Business of the House, and there- 
fore desirous of facilitating the con- 
duct of Public Business. The question 
which suggested itself tc his mind was 
this—whether, if they carried out the 
propositions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, they would not be going too far 
in assenting to the Rule under conside- 
ration, and beyond the necessities of the 
case. He regarded the Resolution as 
followed by a series of Resolutions 
which, although stringent, yet he could 
not say they were too stringent for the 
conduct of the Business of the House. 
This present proposal, however, was an 
entirely new one, and an innovation 
of the ordinary Rules and proceedings 
of that Assembly; and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister had gone too far, in assuming, 
as he appeared to do in the course of 
his argument, that this was not an in- 
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novation—not a new thing, but some- 
thing which was inherent in the consti- 
tution of the House, and that it would 
be but the revival of a something they 
had had before. In his (Mr. Gregory’s) 
view, what they were dealing with was 
an entirely new subject—it was an inno- 
vation in the proceedings of the House, 
and he might say an innovation of the 
Constitution of the country, and he felt 
compelled to regard it entirely from that 
point of view. It was impossible for the 
House, in considering the proposal now 
before it, to entirely disregard the exist- 
ing state of things, and the machinery 
employed in maintaining the condition 
of matters generally. In spite of what 
had fallen from the lips of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he most certainly should 
treat the proposition submitted to the 
House as one entirely and beyond all 
question new. And what was the ques- 
tion with which they were now dealing ? 
It was one which, in his estimation, was 
of no little importance, and one for 
which he could not see that any necessity 
had arisen; for was not the issue to be 
decided this— whether or no a bare ma- 
jority should be able to act with abso- 
lute power over a minority, in closing 
their mouths upon eny subject which 
might be under discussion? Hitherto, 
so far as his experience and recollection 
went, there never had been any difficulty 
found in bringing a debate to a close at 
some fixed period. When it was con- 
sidered that a debate had been suffi- 
ciently prolonged, and that the time had 
arrived when it should conclude, it had 
been the practice to arrange a day for its 
termination, and that regulation had 
been strictly adhered to on both sides 
of the House. That, up to the present, 
had been the state of affairs, so far as 
the two great Parties in the House were 
concerned ; and if there were only two 
Parties to be taken into account there 
would be no need for alteration. But 
then he was prepared to admit that the 
old condition of things had somewhat 
changed, had been disturbed within the 
last year or two, and a new, though a 
small, Third Party had appeared upon 
the scene who had not acted upon such 
understanding. That some change was 
requisite in the Rules of the House, 
therefore, he would not deny; but, 
surely, where the Party was numeri- 
cally so weak a one, would not the two- 
thirds’ majority of the House accomplish 
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the purpose they had in view? Such a 
sweeping proposition as that made by 
the Government was not necessary, and 
even if it were it should not be passed 
without the general concurrence of the 
whole House. What they had to ascer- 
tain was whether the opposition on the 
part of acertain section of Members was 
continued against the manifest feeling 
of the House, and he did not know of 
any safer and better test than of a pro- 
portionate majority. He ventured to 
think that, in that manner, they could 
effect all that they desired to attain in 
restraining the undue prolongation of 
debate, and that it was unnecessary to 
apply a more stringent rule. Between the 
two great Parties there never had been 
experienced any difficulty in making an 
arrangement to close a debate on a cer- 
tain day, and a two-thirds’ majority 
would beyond doubt meet any extreme 
case they might be called upon to deal 
with, or that had ever occurred in the 
House in the course of his experience. 
The fact that the power created under 
that new Rule would be exercised by the 
Chairman of Committees ought to make 
them more cautious about allowing it to 
be applied at the will of a bare majo- 
rity; and he respectfully appealed to 
Members on both sides whether by con- 
ferring so great a power they would be 
really promoting the better regulation 
of the Business of the House, or whe- 
ther it would not be preferable to put in 
force a Rule in which all concurred, and 
which would meet all the exigencies 
which might arise ? 

Mr. SALT said, he did not rise with 
the intention of dealing in detail with 
the speech of the right’ hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, because, of course, 
that duty would fall upon somebody 
on the Front Opposition Benches; but 
he could not help, early in the debate, 
making an observation upon the main 
argument with which the right hon. 
Gentleman supported the position with 
regard to the two-thirds’ Rule. He said, 
in the first place, that if the Rule were 
carried into effect, the Speaker and the 
House would often be placed in the 


‘difficult and discreditable position of the 


Speaker having misjudged the opinion 
of the House, and so finding his judg- 
ment incorrect. But while the argu- 
ment proceeded, he (Mr. Salt) could not 
help calling to mind what was proposed 
under the Resolution with respect to 





small minorities in that House—that if 
the minority were less than 40, a ma- 
jority of 100 should be sufficient to carry 
the cléture ; and that if the minority ex- 
ceeded 40 a majority of 200 should be 
necessary. It would clearly be much 
more difficult for the Speaker to arrive 
at a correct judgment with regard to 
those circumstances, than to give an opi- 
nion, from his long experience, whether 
two-thirds of the Members present de- 
sired that the debate should be closed. 
Thesecond argument of the Prime Minis- 
ter was that the Amendment would place 
the majority in the power of the mino- 
rity; and, of course, he (Mr. Salt), in 
common with everyone else, admitted 
that the House must be ruled by the 
majority. But the case in which it was 
proposed to apply the two-thirds’ Rule 
differed, in a great degree, from a vote 
upon a Bill or a Resolution which was 
intended to have some practical effect. 
The question would be, how far the 
desire of the minority to put their views 
before the House and the country should 
be curtailed; and, as the practice now 
proposed would be entirely new, it was 
only reasonable that the stopping of a de- 
bate should only take place when two- 
thirds of the Members so wished. He 
rose, however, rather for the purpose of 
suggesting that it was very important, in 
the consideration of the Amendment, to 
understand clearly the object of the Re- 
solution. They had been told that it 
was to put down Obstruction ; but no one 
seemed to have a very clear idea of what 
the Obstruction was that was to be put 
down. He did not think Obstruction 
was the right term; but, using it for 
convenience, he wished to remind the 
House that there were many kinds of 
Obstruction. There was legitimate Ob- 
struction, and there was Obstruction 
that was altogether illegitimate. LIlle- 
gitimate Obstruction appeared to be 
where an individual, a small number of 
men, or a Party, combined together to 
stop all Government Business and all 
the Business of the House until they 
were able to carry some favourite scheme 
of theirown. That was a kind of Ob- 
struction which experience showed was 
resorted to only by a very small number 
of Members, and it was that which the 
country really believed Parliament was 
aiming at in these Resolutions. If that 
class of Obstruction could be dealt with 
at all by Rules, a two-thirds’ majority. 
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would be quite sufficient ; and the power 
would not appear to be too stringent, 
though it was probable that the Ob- 
structionists in such a case would fall 
under the other provisions of the Go- 
vernment scheme. But there was also 
another and legitimate kind of Obstruc- 
tion or opposition which had been for 

merations associated with the ideas 
and habits of the House. It had grown 
up with the House itself, and the Forms 
of the House seemed to have been 
actually designed for it. One of the 
most remarkable features of the House 
was its respect for minorities, and there 
was reason for it. ——s a Oon- 
servative Government, in face of a strong 
Radical Opposition, attempted to deal 
with a question generally considered 
Liberal or Radical, the Opposition, feel- 
ing that the proposal did not go far 
enough, that it was not thorough, and 
would not settle the question, would be 
justified in using all the Forms of the 
House that it properly and reasonably 
could avail itself of to prevent the 
measure from being carried. Again, 
a Radical Government, opposed by a 
strong Conservative minority, might 
desire to pass an exceedingly Radical 
and revolutionary measure, upon which 
the country had not been consulted, or 
which formed no part of the task which 
the Government was commissioned by 
the electors to perform; and, in that 
case, he (Mr. Salt) held that it would be 
perfectly legitimate for the minority to 
use the Forms of the House in order 
that the country might be consulted 
before the measure became law. That 
would, no doubt, be most disagree- 
able to the Party in power, and might 
probably have the effect of stopping 
the way of Government Business and of 
— legislation ; but it would be quite 
egitimate Obstruction, and in accord- 
ance with the habits and traditions of 
the House, and within the Rules under 
which they had been in the habit of act- 
ing for many years. They should, there- 
fore, be very careful to understand what 
it was they wished to hinder. The real 
question before the House was, whether 
it was intended not only to put down 
that illegitimate Obstruction to which 
he had referred, but to overcome, in a 
summary manner, legitimate opposition 
also. The two-thirds’ majority was emi- 
nently applicable to the kind of Ob- 
struction which was illegitimate and dis- 
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loyal to the House and to the country; 
but if the object was to hinder the 
other kind of Obstruction of which he 
had spoken, he was strongly of opi- 
nion that interference with the existing 
Rules had better be avoided altoge- 
ther. One word as to the length of 
speeches and debates. It was, no doubt, 
most unfortunate that debates should 
be long and speeches tedious; but the 
Resolutions following the Ist were 
amply sufficient to deal with those 
evils. He could only hope that the 
good sense of the House would some 
day curtail both speeches and debates; 
but, in the meantime, it was well to 
remember that all constituencies ex- 
— their Members to speak more or 
ess frequently, and that, as long as they 
acted under the erroneous impression 
that the usefulness of a Member was to 
be measured by the number of his 
speeches debates would continue to be 
long and tedious. Those constituencies 
were apt to lose sight of the fact that 
Members might be doing even better 
work while they were silent than when 
they were making speeches; and, that 
being so, it would be well to bear as 
patiently as they could with the evil of 
tedious speech, instead of introducin 

stringent Rules, which might be found 
to go further than was intended. Then, 
as to the alleged unproductiveness of the 
Session, he was disposed to contest the 
Prime Minister’s assertion that Public 
Business was in a deplorable state. 
Bringing that statement to the test of 
actual facts, he (Mr. Salt) found that a 
considerable number of useful measures 
had been passed during the present Ses- 
sion, and among them he might mention 
the Act for the Consolidation of the Mu- 
nicipal Laws, the Settled Estates Act, 
the Act with regard to conveyancing, 
and a number of Scotch Acts, in addition 
to which there were the Irish Acts, with 
which they were almost too well ac- 
quainted, but which were Acts of great 
importance to Ireland. Then there was 
the Parcel Post Act, an Act that would 
bring competition home to every small 
trader in the country, and bring confu- 
sion into every post office in the coun- 
try; but then it was a very important 
Act, and he could mention others. But 
he had mentioned. enough to show that 
the Session, which had been said to be 
so deplorable, was rather rich in useful 
Acts than otherwise ; so that there was 
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no such great need to establish in a 
hurry this very stringent Rule, in order 
to check the natural tendency of the 
House to talk a good deal, or to enable 
the legislation of the country to be car- 
ried on with great rapidity. In the 
amount of discussion hon. Members 
must be guided by the wishes and good 
feelings of their constituents, and so also 
they must be guided, to a great extent, 
as to the amount of legislation. He had 
very great doubts, notwithstanding what 
had been said in public speeches and 
printed in public addresses to constitu- 
ents—he had very great doubts whether 
the constituents really required a great 
mass of legislation. He had had expe- 
rience himself in many ways; he had 
been the victim of legislation; he had 
had to initiate legislation from the com- 
mencement, and had conducted it in the 
House ; and he was very strongly of opi- 
nion that what the country really wanted 
was not so much a great mass of legis- 
lation hurried through the House with- 
out full discussion, and against bitter 
opposition, but legislation on certain 
questions thoroughly well digested and 
thoroughly well thrashed out both by 
friends and opponents; and in order to 
carry out legislation of that sort, which 
was really beneficial to the country— 
and he spoke specially with regard to 
commercial matters—it was not neces- 
sary to accompany it with such a strin- 
gent Rule as this Resolution. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that so many 
insinuations had been thrown out as to 
the silence of supporters of the Govern- 
ment below the Gangway, that he had 
no hesitation in rising to refute the 
suggestion that they were under any 
undue pressure. He entirely agreed 
with one remark from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Salt), 
and who had added a most temperate 
and moderate speech to the debate, 
that there was a danger in these days of 
a too great length of speeches, and pos- 
sibly a necessity might exist for lessen- 
ing that length of speech. In the re- 
marks he had to make, he would endea- 
vour not to fall into the error referred 
to. It appeared to him that there was 
a great danger of losing sight of the 
evils that it was the intention and object 
of the Government Resolutions to put a 
stop to, by having too prominently put 
forward by speakers from the Opposition 
Benches the consequences which would, 
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according to their belief, result frdmi the 
adoption of the Rules under discussion. 
Some hon. Members, speaking from that 
side, and among them the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment, had been candid enough 
to say they objected to a ciéture of an 

kind whatever; and he said, althou 4 
he was moving an Amendment with the 
object of lessening the effect of the Ist 
Resolution, he personally would be glad 
if the ist Resolution were done away 
with altogether. But it appeared to him 
(Mr. A. Morley) that the evils of the 
present system were at least as great as 
any evils that had been predicted by 
hon. Members on the other side. Shortly 
stated, the evils they had pourtrayed 
were—first, the oppression of one Party 
in the House by the other; and, se- 
condly, the limitation of the freedom of 
debate. It seemed to him that if hon. 
Members would review the proceedings 
of the past two years, they would come 
to the same conclusion as himself—that 
the very evils that they had put forward 
as their strongest arguments against 
the Resolution were the very evils 
the House of Commons had suffered 
from during the past two years. The 
evils pourtrayed [ the Opposition as 
the consequences of the Resolution were 
oppressions of the minority by the ma- 
jority; but, as had been well pointed 
out by the Prime Minister, the evils 
from which the House of Commons had 
been suffering was an oppression of the 
majority of the House, and the Party 
in the House from whom the country ex- 
ag legislation—an oppression of that 
arge Party by a minority sometimes 
very small, sometimes rather larger, but 
still always a minority of the House itself. 
Turning to the second evil predicted, the 
limitation of the freedom of debate, that 
limitation existed at present, for, under 
the existing Rules, a small minority 
could oceupy the whole time of the 
House in order that no legislation 
should be carried on at all; and many 
hon. Members who had strong claims 
to be heard and to influence what was 
being done had been compelled to 
remain silent at the risk of being sup- 
posed to neglect their duty, not merely 
to their constituents, but to the publie 
interests with which they were identified. 
They were told of another danger to be 
apprehended from the passing of the 
Resolutions. The House of Commons, it 
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was said, would deteriorate in character. 
Now, he would appeal to the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and to what had so often 
been said—was not the House of Com. 
mons in danger of deterioration if the 
present state of things continued? No 
doubt, there were many who thought 
the House of Commons suffered deterio- 
ration when a Liberal Government was 
returned by a large majority; but the 
deterioration they had mentioned was 
of a different kind. They had frankly 
stated that men of position, from a 
patriotic sense of duty to the State, 
would not be likely to undertake the 
hardships of life in the House of Com- 
mons if it continued in the state it had 
been for the last two years. ‘The objec- 
tion he felt most strongly to this Amend- 
ment was that it was introducing a 
totally new system into the Procedure 
of the House; and he must say that 
any doubt which he might have felt on 
the subject would have been entirely re- 
moved by the speeches from the Leader 
of the Opposition, and he looked forward 
to hearing how the right hon. Gentle- 
man was going to face his utterances of 
two years past, and how those who 
followed him and acted on his usually 
wise advice would see their way out of 
the difficulty those speeches had im- 
posed on them. It was said this was 
not a new principle, because, under the 
Urgency Rules, the Government accepted 
the same principle; but the Urgency 
Rules were passed for very special cir- 
cumstances, and for a limited period. 
They were passed at a time when it 
was absolutely necessary to fortify the 
Speaker in dealing with the terrible 
state of affairs into which the House 
had drifted, and it was necessary for the 
Government to make such modifications 
as would secure the co-operation of the 
Opposition. It was for this special rea- 
son that the change in Procedure was 
inserted. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), in objecting to the Reso- 
lution as it stood, said it would reduce 
every private Member to something little 
better than a nonentity; but really the 
strongest argument in support of the 
Resolution was that, instead of doing 
this, it would considerably increase the 
rights and the powers of private Mem- 
bers. What private Members wanted 
was more time for the discussion of 
questions in which they were interested ; 
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and how could that be more facilitated 
than by introducing Rules lessening the 
waste of time, which waste of time 
obliged the Government to ask year by 
year for more time for their own Busi- 
ness, to the reduction of the time at 
the disposal of private Members ? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman also 
tried to answer the objection to his 
Amendment that it was an acknowledged 
principle that the most important ques- 
tions were decided by a bare majority, 
by stating that in an ordinary sense no 
legislation was carried until the matter 
had been thoroughly thrashed out, and 
every Member heard upon it; but that 
was not the case. In order to carry 
through Business in the present state of 
the Rules, it was absolutely necessary 
for many Members well qualified to 
speak on the subject before the House, 
and thoroughly competent to express 
their own ideas on it, to remain silent 
in their seats, in order to allow suffi- 
cient time for necessary measures to 
become law during a Session. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman took 
occasion to remind the House that they 
were not dealing with a Colonial As- 
sembly or a Legislative Chamber of a 
few years standing, but with the ancient 
House of Commons; and not for a mo- 
ment would he (Mr. A. Morley) sug- 
gest that the Procedure of a Colonial 
Legislature, or even of the United 
States, formed any strong argument for 
the House of Commons to imitate their 
Rules; but he could appeal with some 
confidence to the experience of the House 
of Representatives in the United States, 
which had been in existence for more 
than 100 years. The work of the House 
of Representatives was as nothing com- 
pared with that which the House of 
Commons had to deal with. There they 
had a complete system of Home Rule 
for each State. Each State transacted 
its own business, and the House of Re- 
presentatives had only Imperial ques- 
tions to deal with, and they were really 
only small questions of which the House 
of Representatives had to take cogni- 
zance. Notwithstanding that, when the 
House of Representatives was consti- 
tuted, a Rule was passed called ‘The 
Previous Question Rule,’ and it had been 
in existence for more than a century. 
He took some interest in ascertaining 
how this Rule had worked, and what 
was the opinion of it, held not only by 
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those who now formed the majority of 
the House, but by the Party previously 
in the majority, and he wrote to one of 
the leading Members of the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives 
to ask how the system worked, and how 
it was viewed by men of position on 
either side. He answered to the effect 
that the Democratic Party did not con- 
sider the Previous Question Rule worked 
harshly, that it was engraved on the 
consciences and habits of the House, 
that it was accepted as a matter of 
course, and no Member was prepared to 
advocate the abolition of the Rule. The 
Rule, he added, worked well, because 
an understanding was always reached in 
advance of its application as to the time 
a debate should extend, and this usage 
had caused the Previous Question Rule 
to become a secondary matter. The 
understanding was always arrived at 
after a preliminary and informal discus- 
sion, inasmuch as public opinion would 
not justify either Party in making 
dilatory Motions, prolonging a discussion 
that ought to be concluded in a reason- 
able time. ‘The inference of this state- 
ment from Mr. Hewitt was that this 
Rule, whether it were called the cléture 
or the ‘‘ Previous Question,” would not 
actively be put in operation any con- 
siderable number of times, but that by 
its very existence it would lead the two 
great Parties to come to an agreement as 
to the reasonable length of discussion be- 
fore the House was asked to come to a de- 
cision, and the Rule would be held over 
those only who would not become parties 
to this general arrangement, and against 
such would the evident sense of the 
House be expressed that the debate had 
been long enough. 

Mr. WHITLEY: I think, Sir, that 
no apology is necessary from any Mem- 
ber for submitting a few observations to 
the House on a question of so much im- 
portance as the present. This is not a 
petty question. I strongly feel that 
the Privileges of this House should not 
be intrusted to a bare majority, and 
should not be restricted in the debates 
upon it. That which affects the freedom 
of discussion should be debated by the 
whole force of the House. It appears 
to me that the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister, if adopted, would change al- 
together the character of this House ; 
and therefore, although I have only been 
a short time a Member of it, it is my 





duty to express the feelings I entertain, 
and which, I believe, are shared by 
many hon. Members. The arguments 
throughout upon the question have been 
all on one side, while the action of the 
Government has been entirely on the 
other. The Prime Minister introduced 
these Resolutions, and said he was very 
sorry that Resolutions of this kind 
should be necessary. Other Ministers 
are of the same opinion. They ad- 
mitted that the change is a serious 
change, and said that nothing but a case 
of absolute necessity could be brought 
forward as a justification for a measure 
of this kind. I think we should sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, the arguments 
by which this change is justified. I am 
in the recollection of the House when I 
say that the original justification for 
these Resolutions was Obstruction. No- 
thing was said, originally in the House 
by the Government, nor outside the 
House by Members of the Government, 
or their supporters, as to any other 
ground on which such an inroad on the 
freedom of debate could be justified. It 
has been admitted by Members of the 
House that there has been no Obstruc- 
tion by the Opposition ; but it has also 
been admitted that the Obstruction has 
been only by a small minority. Now, is 
it necessary, for the sake of stopping 
the Obstruction of a small minority, to 
interfere with the liberties and freedom 
of all the Members of this House? 
With regard to the bare majority, by 
which this Resolution, if carried, is to 
stop any debate, I quite agree with my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). It is a very different thing to 
have a majority on a question to be dis- 
cussed, and a majority on a question of 
closing the mouths of Members. The 
arguments of Ministers are on one side, 
and their action is on the other. They say 
the Speaker is to be guided by the “* evi- 
dent sense of the House.”” Why dothey 
shrink from the natural consequences of 
the ‘ evident sense of the House” being 
shown by a majority of two-thirds? I 
think there is no fear whatever of its 
being brought into action by the “‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House.” I cannot 
help thinking—indeed, I feel quite con- 
fident—thut there are, on the opposite 
side of the House, hon. Members who 
are as proud of the freedom of discus- 
sion here as anyone on this side can be. 
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I am very sorry this debate has fallen 
into the category somewhat of Party ques- 
tions. In that we are making a great mis- 
take. If these Resolutions had been intro- 
duced by the Conservative Government, 
I feel sure the Prime Minister would 
have opposed them. The hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) has admitted 
that, if these Rules had been proposed 
by the Opposition, he should not have 
accepted them, because he did not trust 
the Opposition. Why, therefore, should 
the Government complain that these 
Rules should be opposed by the Conser- 
vative Party, who cannot be expected to 
have confidence in the Government ? 
The President of the Local Government 
Board very naively said this—‘‘ To-day 
we have these Resolutions. You, when 
you come into Office in a short time, will 
find that these Resolutions will suit you.” 
I was very sorry to hear him say that. 
To all of us the freedom of the House 
should be the great thing, and that re- 
mark of the right hon. Gentleman’s has 
not, in any sense, removed my indis- 
position to vote for the Resolution. The 
Prime Minister has made a most elo- 
quent speech, and has defended the 
rights of small minorities. Well, we do 
not want to trample on the rights of 
minorities. We are prepared to defend 
the rights of minorities as much as any 
hon. Gentleman on that side of the 
House. But I contend that this Reso- 
lution is a very arbitrary Resolution in- 
deed, and the arguments in favour of it 
do not commend themselves to the judg- 
ment of the House. The Prime Minis- 
ter, I am sure, feels no confidence in the 
Resolution himself. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last (Mr. A. Morley) 
adduced the system of other countries, 
and referred to America. I trust the 
English House of Commons is not going 
to follow the example of the customs of 
other countries, and, least of all, that of 
America. The traditions of the House 
of Commons extend over 600 years. 
During that number of years, freedom 
of debate has been preserved up to the 
present time intact. Whatever ae hap- 
pened, no Minister, until now, has in- 
terfered with that freedom of debate 
which is the glorious inheritance of the 
House of Commons. I do hope that 
the House of Commons of to-day will 
remain true to its antecedents, for I feel 
that no good argument has been ad- 


vanced for the introduction of this now 
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mode of cléture. Depend on it that any- 
thing that closes debate will, in time, 
depreciate the action of the House and 
the confidence the country feels in 
the House. I hope and believe that 
the majority of the House will see that 
no satisfactory reasons have been given 
for the adoption of the Resolutions pro- 
posed by the Government. I hope the 
majority will say this is not a Party 
question, and.that the Amendment of 
my right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) will be carried by a considerable 
majority. 

rk. BUCHANAN said, that he felt 
he owed an apology to the House for 
speaking on this subject, owing to the 
short time he had been in the House; 
but, perhaps, as he was somewhat new 
to the House he was also somewhat new 
to the Rules which already existed; and 
he should confess that, like many others, 
he was somewhat at a loss to recognize 
the very great value which older Mem- 
bers of the House put upon them. Still, 
he quite allowed that any alteration in 
the Rules of the House should be care- 
fully made. The aspect in which he 
rather looked at the question was that 
in which people outside looked on it. 
What was the interest which the people 
of this country took in the subject under 
discussion? Shortly, they had seen that 
as a matter of fact, in the past two 
years, the Business of that House had 
been impeded by two causes—by organ- 
ized Obstruction, and also by what the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India described as licence of debate. 
They had been told that what they were 
wanted to do was to restore to the House 
the capacity for adequately doing its 
Business. Looking once more at the pub- 
lic interest in reference to this question, 
he was perfectly sure the country would 
receive with as much satisfaction as the 
great bulk of the Members of the House 
received with satisfaction the speech of 
the Prime Minister. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman therein adequately 
expressed the views which prevailed 
far and wide through the country, as 
well as through the Party which he 
led. Had they a right, as a majority 
returned by a majority of electors, to 
give up its power over the transaction 
of their own Business in the House? 
Had they the right to forego the control 
which the majority exercised over every- 
thing else, and which they ought to have 
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over the character and mode of legisla- 
tion? If the Conservative Party op- 
posed them in the matter, then they 
would have to go to the country, and 
take to themselves the blame for what- 
ever legislation they might have frus- 
trated by the very great lengths to 
which debate was carried on in the 
House. The supporters of the Ministry 
had been taunted by the other side that 
they were not taking their part in the 
debate, but were observing a “ portent- 
ous and unnatural silence.” As against 
that charge, he maintained that the 
arguments advanced from the other side 
had been adequately met by the speeches 
already delivered from the Government 
Bench and other Benches, and that, 
therefore, it would have been mere 
waste of time if more speakers from the 
Government side had got up to make 
further reply. Another point he had 
to notice with regard to the two-thirds’ 
majority proposal of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. As they knew, in 
the case of first-class Party debates, 
the Opposition generally mustered 200 
Members, and in Divisions they very 
seldom fell under that number. Now, 
that would necessitate 400 Members in 
the majority. That was to say, there 
would require to be a House of 600 
Members. Now, everyone knew there 
had not been a Division since the 
Reform Bill in which there had been 
over 600 Members voting, and even 
Divisions in which 550 took part were 
of great rarity. The two-thirds’ majo- 
rity, moreover, he pointed out, would 
add considerably to the difficulties of 
the Speaker, as he would not only have 
to determine that a subject had been 
adequately discussed, and the ‘‘ evident 
sense of the House,” but he would also 
have to assure himself that there was a 
two-thirds’ majority in favour of it. 
Now. those who, like the present Speaker, 
had been long in the House, could 
determine with considerable accuracy 
the number of those who were in the 
House at a moment; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Raikes) had referred to an occasion 
in which he said, as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he would have been called upon 
to put into operation the Closure Reso- 
lution, and that was in connection with 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill of 1878. 
On the ist of April of that year, when 
the House sat till 6 in the morning, 





there were 12 Divisions which took 
place, and all of these would have come 
under the two-thirds’ Rule. On the 
13th May, when, again, the House sat 
till past 9 in the morning in Committee 
upon the Bill, there were 10 Divisions; 
but only two of these would have come 
under the operation of that Rule. He 
therefore submitted to the Government 
that it would be desirable to widen the 
latter part of the Rule. For his own 
part, considering the great number of 
safeguards already put in the Rule, he 
should prefer to see no provision at all, 
unless it was one to the effect that the 
closing number should be fixed at 80 or 
100 Members, because, if they were to 
make it effectual against Obstruction, 
it should be made effectual against Ob- 
struction developing at late hours in the 
morning, when the House was thin, and 
when, unless the Rule were so widened, 
it would be difficult to put the Rule in 
operation. 

CotoneEL ALEXANDER said, he 
must confess he was not a little sur- 
prised at hearing the Prime Minister 
say, in answer to the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), that he made the mistake which 
he acknowledged he had made with re- 
ference to the practice of the Colonies 
on the ground that he had no sufficient 
information on the subject. He was 
quite prepared to admit that what the 
right hon. Gentleman said really was the 
case; but what he would contend was 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
have had the information on the subject, 
and that there was information close at 
hand. As the Prime Minister was not 

resent, he would ask the Secretary of 
Btate for War, and his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Judge Advocate 
General, whether it was not the case 
that on the 8th December, 1881, Govern- 
ment had received a special despatch 
from the Cape, stating thatthe Rules of 
Practice of the House of Assembly being 
substantially the same as those of the 
House of Commons, there was no 
authorized mode of procedure for: di- 
rectly interfering with the freedom of 
debate, or for abridging or terminating 
discussion by closure. That was two 
months before the Prime Minister spoke. 
The Prime Minister also alluded to 
the practice in Victoria; and he would 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
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whether, as early as the 2nd of February 
this year, the Government did: not re- 
ceive a special despatch from the Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly of Victoria 
stating— 

**That the cléture had been adopted as a 
Standing Order confined to the Session of 1875-6, 


bet that no Standing Order having a similar 
object has since been adopted by the Assembly.” 


So that, in point of fact, the cléture in 
Victoria was an experiment ; and as that 
experiment had not been repeated, he 
would ask the House whether they 
might not, under these circumstances, 
reasonably infer that the experiment 
was not considered by those who did try 
it to be altogether a success ? The same 
thing also occurred in respect to New 
Zealand. Of 16 Colonies originally 
enumerated by the Prime Minister as 
possessing the cidture, there was only 
one with the power of closing a debate 
at present. The single exception was 
the Colony of South Australia, and 
against the practice of that not very 
large or very important Colony he 
thought they were entitled to set off all 
the other five Colonies. A good deal 
had been said as to the effect which was 
likely to be produced by the introduction 
of the cléture into the Procedure of the 
House, and also as to the possibility that 
under this system the impartiality of the 
Chair might be impugned. He should 
like to direct the attention of the House 
to the operations of the system in a 
country where it had heen some time 
established — the United States of 
America. He found in that favoured 
country an All-night Sitting was quite as 
common as in this old country, and that 
Obstruction also was in full swing. In 
the American intelligence of Zhe Times 
for May 31 there was conclusive proof, as 
the extract he was about to read would 
show. It was stated that— 

“‘ The House continues dead-locked over the 
contested Election Question. The Republicans 
to-day proposed a change of the rules in order 
to break the dead-lock; but the Democrats con- 
tinue to oppose progress by presenting dilatory 
Motions.” 

With regard to the possibility of what 
had been said as to the partiality of the 
Chair, it was said that ‘“‘the Democrats 
then endeavoured amid uproar to cen- 
sure the Speaker for arbitrary ruling.” 
Well, he ventured to think that the day 
would come—sooner, perhaps, than some 
of them expected—when there would be 
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found men in the House who would en- 
deavour amid uproar to censure the 
Speaker for arbitrary ruling. They were 
preparing, not for the present Speaker 
but for his successors, not only an odious 
but an impossible task. The ‘ evident 
sense of the House”’ might mean, under 
those circumstances, superior shouting or 
howling power—greater lung power on 
the part of the minority. In short, the 
system introduced would be a premium 
upon every kind of uproar in the House. 
It was sometimes asked, why should not 
the cléture be decided, as in any other 
question, by a bare majority ? But there 
was very considerable difference between 
deciding a question after full discussion 
and deciding whether there should be 
adequate or, for the matter of that, any 
discussion at all. They knew what oc- 
curred in France in the Second Empire, 
where the c/éure was used, or rather 
abused, to prevent M. Thiers and 
his Colleagues from making them- 
selves heard in the Assembly ; and 
what had happened in France might 
equally well happen in this coun- 
try under a Constitutional Monarchy. 
What would have become of Lord Coch- 
rane, of Sir Francis Burdett, of Mr. 
Brougham, and the very small band of 
Radicals in Parliament at the beginning 
of the present century, with the cléture 
in full operation? They never would 
have been allowed the chance of venti- 
lating their Radical opinions, and thus 
preparing the way for the introduction 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. Another 
argument adduced by the Prime Minister 
was that the Ministry had been known 
to resign when placed in a minority of 
1; but he would ask whether the same 
Ministry would not have considered a 
majority of 1, or even of 2, on a vital 
question actually equivalent to a defeat ? 
The Prime Minister, having taken his 
stand on a bare majority as the only 
sound principle, had proceeded to depart 
from that principle ; for he said that 
when he spoke of a bare majority as the 
only sound principle upon which they 
could on this matter proceed, let it be 
understood that he did not mean a bare 
majority without safeguards. The safe- 
guards of the Prime Minister were to 
exempt small Houses from the operation 
of the proposed Rule; but everyone 
having experience in either this or the 
last Parliament must be perfectly well 
aware that it was precisely in small 
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Houses where the evil had made itself | 


most felt. He would add that it appeared 
to him that the principle which must be 
propped up and surrounded with safe- 
guards was virtually and practically no 
principle at all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
had pleaded that, after all, it was, in 
fact, a very small measure, and that it 
would very seldom be put in operation. 
Possibly not in ordinary times; but he 
thought he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman two occasions upon which it 
would certainly be put in operation. It 
would certainly be put in operation, he 
thought, at the dinner hour. He be- 
lieved that— 
‘* All softening, overpowering knell— 

The tocsin of the soul—the dinner bell” 
would have the effect of an unanswerable 
ery that the c/éture be put in immediate 
operation. There was another and a 
much more serious occasion upon which 
he thought the Ministry might some- 
times be tempted to use it. The Ministry 
might be tempted to use it on the eve of 
a General Election, and just as they were 
going tothe country. What, for instance, 
was to prevent the Government, in the 
last Session of a moribund Parliament, 
from rushing a lot of crude and ill- 
digested measures through the House in 
order to give them an opportunity of 
placarding throughout the constituencies 
a long and triumphant array of legisla- 
tive achievements? The Prime Minister 
had said that he no longer staked the 
existence of his Government on the suc- 
cess or failure of this measure, and he 
released his followers from the obliga- 
tion of voting against their honest con- 
victions in the matter. This was very 
kind of the Prime Minister; but he was 
much afraid that the kindness came too 
late—too late to undo the mischievous 
effects produced by the Party styling it- 
self the National Federation of Liberal 
Associations, which, during the last six 
months, had worked upon the fears and 
apprehensions of weak-kneed Liberals, 
to whom, at the eleventh, or even at the 
twelfth hour, he would say very respect- 
fully, but very earnestly—‘‘ Emancipate 
yourselves from the intolerable tyranny 
of an insolent Association. Tell the pre- 
tentious busybodies who shroud their 
insignificance under a pompous and 
high-sounding title that you are not the 
delegates of a Caucus, but the Represen- 
tatives of a free people.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the ob- 
ject of the cléture, or, as he preferred to 
| term it, ‘‘the gag,” was no longer dis- 
|guised. It was to gag the minority, 

not the Irish Party—who, according to 
the Prime Minister, had only done their 
| duty—but the Conservative Opposition. 
That was clearly the intention both of 
the Prime Minister and of the Liberal 
Party. It wasnow proposed to gag the 
Conservatives, for the purpose of forcing 
through the House a certain number of 
Liberal measures which were contained 
in the programme of the Prime Minis- 
ter. And when the programme of the 
Prime Minister was exhausted, the more 
far-reaching one of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would be brought forward. He 
wished to remind the House that during 
the existence of the Parliament elected 
in 1868, notwithstanding the proposal 
for the Disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland—which he looked upon as a 
national crime—was brought forward 
and passed into law by the Liberals, no 
complaint had been made of undue Ob- 
struction being offered to it on the part 
of the Conservative Party. He could 
not conceive any measure to which the 
Conservative Party were more deeply 
and conscientiously opposed. If the mi- 
nority were gagged, they would cease to 
have any responsibility for the good 
order of the House; and if the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition were not treated 
as gentlemen, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site could not complain if the gentle- 
manly feeling of the House ceased. Zhe 
Daily News was the leading organ of the 
Government, and it was exercised in its 
mind as to the state of the Conservative 
Party. He thought what they read in 
The Daily News and The Spectator should 
be regarded as an intimation to the Tory 
Party to do the exact contrary, for that 
which was advocated in those papers 
was the blindest veneration for the will 
of the Prime Minister. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite appeared to regard the Prime 
Minister with the same feelings of blind 
reverence as those with which Horace 
regarded Augustus— 


‘* Preesenti tibi maturos largimur honores, 
Jurandasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.” 


In those circumstances, hon. Members 
opposite could not complain if those who 





sat on the Opposition Benches were de- 
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termined to give this Resolution their 
most strenuous opposition. : 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite taunted the Liberal 
Party with the Caucus, but appeared to 
forget the two meetings which had been 
held at the Carlton. The majority of 
the Liberal Party disliked the Caucus as 
much as the Conservatives. He was 
willing to admit that this proposal was 
a great change in Parliamentary Proce- 
dure ; but when he was returned to Par- 
liament, after an absence of 12 years, 
he had been much struck with the change 
which had taken place in the House. 
He found endless talk and no work, and 
for that state of things a remedy was 
required. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said 
that the Government proposal was the 
greatest change which had ever been 
pees in that House. But the right 

on. and learned Gentleman had under- 
estimated the change which the adop- 
tion of his proposal would bring about, 
in setting up an artificial majority, un- 
known to the traditions of the House, 
which had always decided questions by 
the majority of votes. If any exception 
to the general rule were to be adopted, it 
ought to be in the suspension of Mem- 
bers, which was now decided by the 
bare majority. If any exception should 
be made in the case of the cléture, it 
might be in the adoption of the Bal- 
lot in voting upon it, so that Members 
would be able to vote according to their 
convictions, instead of leaving the House. 
The Amendment would render the Leader 
of the Opposition supreme, while the 
Leader of the Government would be 
helpless. It would act unfairly to small 
sections of the House and independent 
Members, because there was always a 
sort of honourable understanding be- 
tween the two Front Benches which 
would enable them to put a stop to any 
discussion which was not entirely accept- 
able. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that a 
Constitutional mode of putting the voice 
of the House into effect had been long 
established, and the burden of proof lay 
with those who would introduce another 
method. Hitherto the voice of the ma- 
jority had prevailed, and there ought to 

e the a reasons given for sub- 
stituting a different majority from that 
which had hitherto decid 
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tions. He would not attempt to go in 
detail through the arguments used by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite—to 
do so would be to water away the effect 
of one of the most magnificent speeches 
that ever resounded in that House; but 
he could not agree in thinking that the 
proposal of the Government would tend 
to stifle discussion. He was as opposed 
as any Member in the House to any- 
thing which would stifle freedom of dis- 
cussion, which was the breath of the 
Liberal Party. Butin his view freedom 
of discussion did not mean freedom for 
a dozen Gentlemen to express the same 
views a dozen times over. He believed 
that the c/éture, so far from restricting 
debate, would promote freedom of dis- 
cussion, and he meant by that, freedom 
of discussion on a variety of topics; 
whereas, under the present system, many 
Members who were competent to give 
valuable information to the House were 
precluded from doing so. Some ques- 
tions were discussed at inordinate length, 
while other subjects of equal or of 
greater importance were either not dis- 
cussed at all, or were brought on at a 
late hour or in a thin House, when real 
debate became impossible. The House 
was thus deprived of the valuable assist- 
ance which could be given by many 
Members, and a few speakers were al- 
lowed to monopolize the whole of their 
time. They were told that the measure 
was brought in for one purpose, and 
would be used for another; but he be- 
lieved that charge to be wholly un- 
founded ; he had always understood that 
the Resolution was aimed at the more 
specious kind of Obstruction. With re- 
spect to the Circulars of the National 
Liberal Association which the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Alex- 
ander) had referred to, he could only say 
that he had never received one, or even 
heard of the Association, aud he be- 
lieved that this bugbear of the hon. and 
gallant Member was a perfect mare’s 
nest. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) entirely failed 
to support the burden of proof which lay 
on him of showing some strong reasons 
for departing from the ordinary methods 
of coming to a decision upon any ques- 
tion. He objected to the proposal of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
several grounds. Ifa closure by a two- 
thirds or any other artificial majority 














were adopted, the Government of the 
day would throw the blame for not 
passing measures which the country de- 
sired upon the Opposition. Moreover, 
such a eléture would be unfair to the 
Speaker and the Chairman, to whom 
the initiative was intrusted. It would 
also be unfair to the Government of the 
day, who could not be expected to place 
themselves in the power of the Oppo- 
sition. If the concurrence of the mi- 
nority were necessary, the effect would 
be that their consent would have to be 
bought, and half-measures satisfactory 
to neither side would be the result. At 
present the majority was all powerful 
in the House, and it would be anoma- 
lous and strange to say that the power 
of closing debate should reside in the 
Speaker, backed by the voice of the 
House, and not trust the majority to 
say under what circumstances the closure 
should be applied. It was said that the 
vote on the question whether the cléture 
should be applied would be a Party vote, 
and no doubt that was true; but he be- 
lieved that for the successful conduct of 
Parliamentary government, the division 
of Members of that House into Parties 
was necessary. It might be that the 
Resolution imposing ¢/éture would be a 
Party vote; but he thought too highly 
of his countrymen not to believe that in 
either Party there were men who pre- 
ferred honesty to partizanship, and who 
would refuse to prostitute their sense of 
fairness and of justice even to the ties 
of Party. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the mask 
had now been thrown off on the other 
side of the House. From the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey), and that 
of the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), it was clear that, so far 
as they were concerned, the earlier part 
of the Resolution was perfectly irrelevant, 
and that the principle advocated by them 
was not that these questions should be de- 
termined by the Speaker and the “‘ evident 
sense of the House,’’ but that the power 
of closing debate should be entirely in 
the hands of the Ministerial Party or of 
the majority of the House. When these 
Resolutions were first introduced they 
were told by the Prime Minister that 
they were wanted to put down Obstruc- 
tion. Nothing was then said of the de- 


sire by the Government of the day to 
have the power to close debate when 
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they thought right. With respect to 
the Prime Minister’s speech that even- 
ing, although he admitted its brilliancy, 
he was surprised at its audacity, for he 
had given the Members of that House 
credit for forgetting everything that he 
had said before. He now said that it was 
of the utmost necessity that this Reso- 
lution should be passed, and that it was 
perfectly impossible for Parliamentary 
government to continue in consequence 
of the great delays in legislation. Why, 
in introducing these Resolutions last 
February, he put this Resolution and the 
question of Obstruction in the back, 
ground, and told them that the power to 
delegate their work was of more import- 
ance than to put down Obstruction ; and 
only three or four years ago, when in 
Opposition, the right hon. Gentleman 
made it a charge against the then Go- 
vernment, which had been obstructed 
every bit as much as the present Go- 
vernment, that there were a great 
many measures which ought to have 
been introduced, and had not been, 
not in consequence of Obstruction, but 
because of the incompetence of the Go- 
vernment to introduce measures of im- 
portance to the country. [Mr. Grap- 
stone: Not at all.] At that time the 
right hon. Gentleman favoured Obstruc- 
tion, and in an article he wrote he 
directly exonerated certain hon. Mem- 
bers from the Obstruction with which 
they were justly charged by the House 
and country. The only alteration he sug- 
gested at that time was that the then Go- 
vernment should be hurled from power 
in consequence of their incompetence. 
Now, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Government, in consequence of 
their own incompetence to govern, were 
obliged to appeal to the House to help 
them out of their difficulties, and to 
pass most drastic measures, and to in- 
terfere with the ancient Privileges of 
that House, because a Radical Govern- 
ment were unable to govern under the 
same conditions that had satisfied all 
preceding Ministers and Parties. They 
had been about 10 months discussing 
this Rule, and they were now at the 10th 
line. That looked as if it had been 
fully discussed, and Amendments had 
emanated almost as much from the 
one side of the House as from the other ; 
but yet the Rule stood in the same posi- 
tion as it did at first. It was pretty 
clear that the Government did not in- 
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tend that this Resolution should be the 
result of the feeling of the ‘“ evident 
sense of the House.’’ The speech intro- 
ducing the Rule was at variance with 
the Rule itself. The reason of that was 
that the speech represented the views 
of the Liberal element in the Cabinet; 
but the Resolution was drawn by the 
Radical element, though whether it was 
to be modified or not to suit the Liberal 
element was dependent upon the state 
of the political barometer. Inthe damp 
and rainy days of June and July the 
Radical barometer was low and at 
‘‘stormy,’’ and the Government were 
willing to modify it; but now that they 
believed the reflected glory of our troops 
in the Egyptian campaign had driven 
the barometer up again the Radicals 
thought they had the power to force 
their views upon the Cabinet and the 
country. The Rule was not intended for 
the purpose of putting down Obstruction, 
but for the purpose of enabling the Go- 
vernment to pass any measures they de- 
sired. This Resolution, it appeared, did 
not generally commend itself to the Li- 
beral Party, for the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had stated that 
at least 100 Members on the opposite 
side of the House did not approve of it. 
The Rule, as it stood, was utterly incon- 
sistent, for it contained two principles 
that were antagonistic to each other. 
The first part of the Rule placed the 
matter in the hands of the Speaker, and 
took it out.of the range of Party strife, 
whereas the second part at once brought 
it back again to Party strife, by stating 
that the Speaker’s opinion was to be 
that of a majority of the House. He 
would be content if the Rule stopped 
at the fourth line. He would much 
0A the matter being left in the 
ands of the Speaker to the responsi- 
bility being frittered away and placed 
in the hands of the Minister of the day. 
The Rule was clearly being made the 
battle-ground of Party. There would be 
two fights over every question that was 
brought forward—first, as to the length 
of the debate ; and, secondly, when the 
Question was put from the Chair. It 
was singular how the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s change of views had corresponded 
with the variations of the Radical baro- 
meter. This change reminded him of 
the lines— 
‘ The Devil was sick, the Devil a saint would be, 
The Devil got well, the Devil a saint was he,” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Monk, not saint. 

Mr. GRANTHAM begged to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his correec- 
tion. He would only add, in conclusion, 
that, whatever effect this Rule might 
have upon the history of the country and 
of Parliament, he could not help remem- 
bering the brilliant services rendered to 
the country by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister; and he regretted, 
therefore, all the more that this stab in 
the heart of one of the oldest Privileges 
of that House—the right of a minority 
to freedom of debate—should have been 
given by him; and the House might say 
with the poet Waller— 
“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar on high.” 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he could 
assure his Friends on the Ministerial 
side of the House that he very deeply 
regretted to find himself on the present 
oceasion unable to concur with the ma- 
jority of those with whom it was{usually 
his pride and privilege to act. The 
Prime Minister, in proposing that Re- 
solution, had disclaimed any personal 
motives, and stated in a touching and 
pathetic passage that it was impossible 
that he could long preside over them. 
For himself, he hoped the day when 
the right hon. Gentleman would leave 
them might be still far distant, and he 
must say that if they could hope always 
to retain his right hon. Friend as their 
Leader his fears would vanish. He did 
not for a moment believe the right hon. 
Gentleman would abuse the power of 
the cléture by a bare majority, nor, he 
might add, did he think the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) would do so. 
But in giving the power they intrusted 
it not only to those two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, but to all their successors. 
Now, what was the evil under which 
they were suffering? A small number 
of Members, in their desire to disinte- 
grate the Empire, had set themselves to 
obstruct the Business of the House ; and 
at length, last Session, the affair having 
on one occasion come to a climax, the 
Speaker intervened, and with the gene- 
ral approval of the House put the Ques- 
tion under discussion to the vote, the 
Leaders of the Opposition unanimously 
supporting Her Majesty’s Government. 
Therefore, the evil complained of was 
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the action, not of the Leaders of the 
Opposition, but of a very few nearly 
irreconcilable Members. That was the 
evil. But the remedy proposed, while 
so hedged round with safeguards in the 
case of small minorities that it could 
only with great difficulty be applied 
against those who had offended, was of 
the most drastic character against the 
Opposition who had not offended: Of 
course, it was theoretically possible that 
the Leaders of the Opposition might 
join in an organized Obstruction. Such 
an hypothesis seemed very improbable, 
and, at any rate, the case had not yet 
arisen. If such a calamity should 
occur, if the two-thirds’ majority was 
found insufficient, then, indeed, they 
must go further. But as regarded the 
existing evil, the Amendment which 
stood in his name would clearly make 
the Rule more effective. It had much 
surprised him that most of those who 
had criticized this Amendment appeared 
to be under the impression that it would 
render the Rule much weaker, and, in 
fact, almost inoperative. So far from 
that being the case, in nine cases out of 
ten it would immensely facilitate its 
operation, and render it much more 
useful. If it would be, perhaps, less 
stringent against opposition, it would 
be more effective against Obstruction. 
Indeed, in a House of less than 250 
Members it would be very difficult to 
apply the Rule as it now stood. Suppose 
an obstructing minority of 30 or 35, and 
a majority of 100, or even 150. It might 
be a very fair case for the cléture; but 
would the Speaker or Chairman feel 
himself able to interfere? There might 
be half-a-dozen Members in the Library 
or the Lobbies ; even while the sand was 
running half-a-dozen Members might 
come in, and, the number of the mi- 
nority being thus raised to 40, 200 would 
be required, and consequently the cléture 
under the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment would not be carried. The Govern- 
ment did not ask for cléture by a bare ma- 
jority unless there were at least 400 Mem- 
bers in the House. Now, if hon. Mem- 
bers would refer to last year’s Division 
Lists, they would see that, out of between 
30 and 40 Divisions in which more than 
400 Members took part, there were only, 
he thought, three or four in which the 
discussion lasted over more than one 
night. He doubted whether the Go- 
vernment would have attempted or 





wished to apply their Rule to any one 
of those, excepting that in which the 
Speaker intervened, and on that occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman had him- 
self told them that the cléture would 
have been carried, not by a bare majo- 
rity, but by 1¢ to 1. They had almost 
all of them come, more or less reluctantly, 
to the conclusion that some change in 
their Rules was necessary; but he be- 
lieved that the Government proposal 
would fail just where it was wanted. In 
the small hours of the morning, and late 
in the Session, it would be almost im- 
possible for the Government to appl 
their Rule; and, in fact, while with the 
Amendment now proposed the Rule 
would much less infringe upon the rights 
of free discussion, it would more effec- 
tively put down the wrong of unjusti- 
fiable Obstruction. It would interfere 
less with the liberties of the House, and 
yet in 19 cases out of 20 would more 
effectively aid Governments in conduct- 
ing the Business of the country. If, how- 
ever, it was hereafter found that the 
character of opposition in the House 
was so fundamentally altered that cléture 
by a majority of two-thirds was insuffi- 
cient, then, on the principle that the 
Queen’s Government must be carried on, 
he should be prepared to vote for it. He 
believed, however, that with the Amend- 
ment now proposed the Rule would be 
as effective for all justifiable purposes ; 
certainly it would be passed with less 
opposition ; and for the satisfactory 
working of the Rule it was most desir- 
able that it should be adopted as far as 
might be with general concurrence. 
Again, it must be remembered that by 
Rule 5 the Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees in any case of 

“ Continued irrelevance or tedious repetition 
on the part of a Member may direct the Mem- 
ber to discontinue his speech.”’ 
Moreover, under Rule 9, the Speaker 
and Chairman of Committees might 
Name any Member who was obstructing 
the Business of the House; and the 
House might then, and no doubt would, 
suspend such Member. In fact, there- 
fore, the 1st Rule which they were now 
discussing was not necessary in order to 
put down irrelevance, or tedious repeti- 
tion, or wilful Obstruction. Those pro- 
ceedings were dealt with by subsequent 
Resolutions. The 1st Resolution applied 
to a Member wishing to speak neither 
for wilful Obstruction nor to repeat what 
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had been already said by others. Surely 
they should not silence a man who was 
honestly addressing himself to the Ques- 
tion, who was not repeating what others 
had said before him, and who was not 
wandering from the subject, if one-third 
of the House really desired to hear him. 
Much stress was laid on the protection 
afforded by the Rule to small minorities. 
But how long would such protection 
last ? Once grant the principle of cléture 
by a bare majority, and the privileges 
of small minorities were doomed. The 
Rule, as proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
ment, could hardly ever be applied un- 
less they had at least 200 supporters in 
the House. Very soon, therefore, a 
Party would arise and ask—indeed, 
there were many already who did so— 
why should so much favour be shown 
to small minorities? The Government 
would have the power to close debate 
by a bare majority, and the temptation 
would become irresistible to deprive 
small minorities of the special protec- 
tion which for the present they left 
them. Though, therefore, for the mo- 
ment, it might seem that those who 
expected to find themselves in small 
minorities would be in a better posi- 
tion by supporting the Government 
pupae it was for them to consider 

ow long they would retain their pecu- 
liar privilege, and whether before long 
the power of the eléture would not in- 
evitably be applied to bring them under 
the general Rule. Without some such 
alteration as that which was suggested 
the Rule would be quite inconsistent 
with itself. It was proposed that the 
eléture should only be applied when it 
was the ‘‘ evident sense of the House” 
that the debate should be brought to a 
close. And yet, if the Speaker or 
Chairman misinterpreted the general 
wish-—as even with the best intention 
was quite possible—if a noisy but 
narrow majority could succeed in con- 
veying an erroneous impression, then, 
though the division would prove that 
there was no general desire for the 
oléture, that it was certainly not the evi- 
dent sense of the House that the debate 
should be closed, still the cléture would 
be carried because the Speaker or Chair- 
man made a mistake. They had been 
frequently told that this Resolution 
would be but seldom used. He quite 
believed that was the intention, and 
would be, no doubt, the practice of the 
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present Government. But they could 
not answer for or control their succes- 
sors, who would certainly use whatever 
power was given to them. Indeed, it 
would be difficult for them to avoid 
doing so. They would come into power 
with certain pledges; they would have 
described certain measures or changes 
as of great, perhaps vital, importance. 
The use of this Rule would enable them 
to carry out their pledges, and surely 
they would be severely blamed if they 
were not to use the weapons which were 
about to be placed in their hands. And 
what would be the position of the 
Speaker himself? If he should know 
that the cléture would be passed, though 
but by a small majority, and if he 
should decline to apply the Rule, he 
would inevitably be told that he was the 
one impediment to the passage of some 
great measure, and he would be ridi- 
culed for his absurd and mischievous 
scruples. He would be told that the 
minority were using the Forms of the 
House, and that the majority must, there- 
fore, do so too; he would be asked why 
this Rule was passed if it was never to 
be used; and he would be stigmatized 
as a traitor to his Party, as sacrificing 
the interests of his country, and as false 
to the opinions which he professed to 
hold. On the other hand, what would 
be his position if he should yield, and if 
he should put the e/é/ure to the vote, to 
be carried by a small majority. They 
could imagine how indignant the Oppo- 
sition would be under such circum- 
stances. It seemed to him that the 
Speaker’s position would be quite in- 
tolerable. On the other hand, if the 
Amendment now before the House were 
accepted, all these difficulties would 
vanish. If the Speaker should think 
that there was a two-thirds’ majority, 
and should be mistaken, no harm would 
be done, and no bitter animosity excited ; 
while if the majority should be two- 
thirds, the minority could not, of course, 
complain. He feared lest the change now 
proposed should injuriously affect the 
character of the Opposition. At present, 
after a sufficient discussion, the minority 
permitted a vote to be taken, and ac- 
quiesced in the decision of the majority. 
But was there no danger that under 
c/6ture by a bare majority they would, 
knowing that the eléture was unpopular 
in the country, think it politic to endea- 
vour to attach to any measure they 
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greatly disapproved the additional stigma 
of having only passed it by means of the 
cléture ? Another consideration to which 
he attached great weight was that the 
proposed Amendment would render the 
Resolution much less objectionable to 
hon. Members opposite. It was most 
desirable that any changes in their 
Rules should be made, as far as pos- 
sible, with general concurrence. A Rule 
so passed was obviously more likely 
to work satisfactorily. They were 
told that, as the most important ques- 
tions were settled by a bare majority, 
there was no reason why the c/dture 
should not be so settled. Well, if hon. 
Members saw no difference between 
settling a question by a bare majority 
after discussion and stifling discussion 
by a bare majority, it was probably im- 
possible to make them do so; but he 
should have thought that the more 
evenly opinion was divided, and the more 
important the question to be decided, the 
more desirable it was that there should be 
a fair discussion. However that might be, 
those who used this argument seemed 
to forget that the Government did not 
themselves propose cléture by a bare 
majority, except in a House of 400 
Members. The Prime Minister. charac- 
terized a two-thirds’ majority as some- 
thing monstrous and unheard of, yet, up 
to a House of 300 Members, he himself 
required a majority of two-thirds. His 
right hon. Friend the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had referred to 
the conduct of public meetings. There, 
of course, the chairman of a public 
meeting could put it to those present to 
decide whether they wished to hear a 
speaker any longer or not. He doubted 
whether such a speaker would be com- 
pelled to stop if one-third of those 
present wished him to continue; but, 
however that might be, there was a 
fundamental difference between their 
deliberations in that House and the 
discussions of any public meeting. A 
public meeting was responsible to no 
one; it could do what it liked, while 
Parliament was responsible to the elec- 
tors and the country. Many of those 
who had supported the cléture by a bare 
majority had done so under the impres- 
sion that cléture by a bare majority had 
been found to work well abroad and in 
our Colonies. The National Liberal 
Federation, in their pamphlet, had, he 
was told, gone much further, and, in 
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defiance of the facts, had stated that our 
Colonies ‘‘ had found it indispensable.” 
But the very reverse was the case. As 
Mr. Baden Powell had pointed out, the 
Province of South Australia, containing 
less than 250,000 English, was the only 
Colony which now had the cléture. Vic- 
toria and New Zealand had tried it, 
but, finding that it would not work, 
had given it up. Moreover, in South 
Australia the cléture was not adopted 
because it was found necessary, but was 
a part of the original Constitution. The 
experience of the Continent had also 
been relied on; but that argument had 
utterly broken down, for only three out 
of 13 Legislative Assemblies had eléture 
by a bare majority as now proposed. 
Switzerland had ecléture by two-thirds, 
and in four places there might be eléture 
by a bare majority after further debate. 
The evidence from America adduced by 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
A. Morley) seemed to him to be open 
to doubt. Whether that was so or not, 
they should remember that in America 
there were such things as dilatory Mo- 
tions, which they in that House would 
not have at their command. The clé- 
ture, as it existed in America, was sub- 
ject to checks which the Prime Minis- 
ter did not propose to introduce in this 
country. It was, therefore, really quite 
different. Moreover, he greatly doubted 
whether it worked well. Not many 
months ago the majority in Congress, 
after a scene of great disorder, refused 
to allow the minority to discuss the Bill 
for the exclusion of Chinese labour— 
surely a very important subject, and 
one which required most careful consi- 
deration and discussion. Some people 
argued that the c/é/ure must have worked 
well, because it had never—so they said 
—hbeen given up where it had once been 
instituted. He could not admit the 
fact, and was told that the very reverse 
was the case. But, even if it were so, 
it would prove little. Every majority 
naturally approved a Rule which gave 
them so great an advantage. Hon. 
Members opposite now opposed the 
cléture; but if it should be carried 
against them, depend upon it they would 
not abandon it when they came into 
power. They would naturally say — 
“‘This Rule has been used against us, 
and probably will be used against us 

ain. Why should we surrender the 
advantage it gives to the Party in 
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power?’’ His fear was that, not being 
responsible for the Rule, they would 
use it even more severely than the pre- 
sent Government. The majority of hon. 
Members on his side of the House were 
now in favour of the Rule as it stood; 
but then they were nowin a majority. Let 
them wait till they should again be in 
a minority. He did not suppose that 
they would at first complain of the Rule 
itself; but if it should be used at all 
against them, doubtless they would con- 
sider that it was being abused. If the 
oléture by a bare majority had existed 
in ancient times, the history of England 
would have been altogether different. 
Instead of reforms, we should have had 
revolutions. Instead of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, we should have had civil wars. 
The whole progress of the nation in the 
great achievement of self-government 
would have been indefinitely retarded. 
In conclusion, he once more appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government to accept that or 
some similar Amendment, because he 
believed that in adopting the Resolution 
as it stood they would abandon a great 
principle to the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, and would be making a retro- 
grade step which, once taken, they might 
bitterly regret, but would never be able 
to retrace; while, on the other hand, 
if they should accept the Amendment, 
they would restore efficiency to their 
deliberations, while sacrificing as little 
as might be that freedom of discussion 
to which they owed the liberties of their 
country, and which, if in some respects 
a source of inconvenience, yet was in 
the main the very life and strength of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock), 
with whom he was sorry he was not 
able to agree, was not irreconcilably 
opposed to all forms of c/éture, but rather 
appeared to entertain a fear that a 
downward course would be taken if the 
two-thirds’ majority were not adopted. 
His hon. Friend, in one part of his 
speech, found fault with the care taken 
by the Government to shield small mi- 
norities from oppression; but surely 
such minorities required protection much 
more than large ones. In the few re- 
marks which he (Mr. Whitbread) wished 
to make, he would like to allay some of 
the exaggerated fears which had been 
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aroused by the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. In the first place, 
he must confess that of the two proposals 
now before the House, it appeared to 
him that that of the Government in- 
volved the smaller innovation. He 
would admit that it was an innovation 
that they did not like, and probably it 
never would have been proposed in a 
normal condition of the House ; but the 
supporters of the Amendment, besides 
proposing the closure of debate, also 
desired to introduce the principle of 
giving to an artificial majority greater 
powers than were possessed by the 
simple majorities which determined all 
the other questions ever submitted to 
the House. The principle being once 
admitted that a two-thirds’ majority 
should be armed with exceptional powers 
for a given purpose, could it be supposed 
that further proposals would not be 
made with respect to such majorities in 
the future? There was evidence of the 
possibility of conflict between the two 
Houses of Parliament in legislative 
matters. Upon the discovery of the ex- 
ceptional authority of a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority, was it altogether outside the range 
of possibility that those exceptional 
powers should be appealed to to enforce 
the authority of the House in its external 
relations? The truth was that there 
was no saying how far the effect of that 
new principle might reach. With re- 
spect to the proposals of the Government, 
the unfounded fears of the Opposition 
had conjured up spectres in all direc- 
tions. They were to have a partizan 
Speaker, a partizan Chairman of Ways 
and Means, and a Minister in power 
with a majority at his back, reckless of 
all consequences, and determined, at all 
hazards, to pass revolutionary measures 
by the aid of these New Rules. Such 
were the fears of the Opposition; but 
they were altogether contrary to past 
experience. The political temper of the 
nation, and of the House, would not be 
so changed by the New Rules as to 
make majorities overbearing; and mi- 
norities meek and long suffering. The 
latter, as long as they retained their 
power of moving Amendments, would 
always be able io defeat arbitrary legisla- 
tion ; and a minority against whom the 
cléture had been enforced would so 
crowd the Paper with Noticesand Amend- 
ments as to render progress impossible. 
Very erroneous ideas had evidently been 
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formed of the practical result of the 
cléture, which would always be accom- 
panied by natural safeguards. The 
enormous power of retaliation which 
minorities possessed ought not to be 
forgotten. It had been said that it was 
quite evident the Government did not 
intend to move these Rules in order to 
put down Obstruction, but that they 
intended to use them for quite another 
purpose—namely, to press forward new 
measures which they contemplated the 
introduction of. He should like to say 
a word upon that view. The majority 
of the House had certain duties to per- 
form, and amongst those duties there 
was none greater than their care of the 
time of the country. They were as much 
the guardians of the public time as of 
the public purse. When a General 
Election took place, the majority re- 
turned to Parliament was returned there 
to carry out eertain measures which 
they had promised upon the hustings ; 
and it was their duty, by all fair and 
legitimate means, to press forward 
those measures. If they failed to do so, 
they failed in their duty; and, as guar- 
dians of the public time, it was their 
duty to press forward those measures as 
rapidly as possible. But that any new 
measure, any new line of legislation was 
contemplated by the Government, and 
that these Rules were to be passed to 
enable them to carry such new measures, 
seemed to him to be about as absurd a 
statement as could be made. He was 
not given to prophecy, and he was not 
in the secrets of the Government; but 
this much he would prophesy—that 
whatever measures the Government 
would have thought it their duty to 
introduce in the normal condition of 
Parliament as to Business would be the 
measures they would introduce after the 
New Rules were passed ; and he could 
assure hon. Members opposite that the 
bitterness of the draught would not 
receive the addition of a single new 
ingredient from them. The House was 
now, and had been for the last six 
years, in an abnormal condition. The 
most that could be hoped from these 
New Rules would be to bring back 


Parliament to its normal condition, 


as regarded the transaction of Busi- 
ness, which existed prior to the year 
1874. Before sitting down, he wished 
to protest most strongly against one 
line which had been taken by two 





hon. Gentlemen opposite; and that was 
the line of prophesying that, although 
there was an impartial Speaker in 
the Chair at present, in the future they 
could not guarantee the impartiality 
of the Chair. He welcomed the words 
which fell from the hon. and learned 
Member for East Surrey (Mr.Grantham); 
and he joined the hon. and learned 
Member in the strong protest he had 
made against that line of argument. 
He did that for several reasons. In the 
first place, the argument was unseemly 
and undignified ; and, in the next, it was 
unwise and even dangerous. It must 
be remembered that, in public life, men 
were very apt to live up to the expecta- 
tions that were formed of them ; and he 
was not sure that it was a wise thing to 
endeavour to take away from the posi- 
tion of the Speaker and the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, by merely pro- 
phesying, night after night, and in 
speech after speech, that, although the 
Seer and the Chairman of Ways and 

eans at present were impartial, they 
could not expect the continuance of that 
impartiality in the future. A great effect 
was produced upon men holding high 
ositions by the expectations that were 
ormed of them. If they desired to see 
impartiality in the future, let it be 
clearly shown that they expected it— 
that they would look for it, and that they 
would bitterly resent any departure from 
it. Besides, they must remember that 
the time would come, in the nature of 
things, when hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would be called upon to appoint 
both a new Speaker and a new Ghair- 
man of Ways and Means; and how 
would they then be situated if they had 
previously disclaimed any likelihood of 
impartiality being exercised in the case 
of either? If they went on saying— 
‘We expect you to be a partizan after 
the passing of these Rules; you must 
be a partizan in the future ; you will be 
nothing but the servant of the Govern- 
ment and of the majority,” what was 
the result likely to be? He believed— 
and he hoped he might confidently be- 
lieve—that the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means of the future 
would be as they were now, and as they 
had been in the past. He believed that 
they would show that impartiality which 
was recognized on all sides, and in every 
quarter of the House. Still more, he 
believed that they would show even that 
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watchful and jealous care for the rights 
of the minority and the weaker Party 
that he had heard recognized, even, he 
might say, in the most unexpected 

uarters. It was a strange argument 
for the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who introduced this Amendment 
(Mr. Gibson) to use—a strange argu- 
ment, he (Mr. Whitbread) thought, in 
the mouth of a Member of that learned 
Profession which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman adorned, when he 
said that, in the future, the Speaker 
would be alive to the wishes, and even 
to the prejudices, of the Party who put 
him into power. What would the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman have said 
if any hon. Member pointed to the legal 
luminaries on the Bench, and said that, 
although the Judges on the Bench at 

tesent were impartial, in the future 

arty bitterness would enter into the 
discharge of their duty, and the country 
must not look for that impartiality here- 
after? Surely a Member of that Pro- 
fession, of all others, might have re- 
membered that a Judge dropped the 
Advocate and all his Party feeling 
when he was appointed upon the Bench; 
and he (Mr. Whitbread) thought it 
was a little too much for the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to deny to 
the whole body of Members of that 
House the power of selecting a man to 
preside over their deliberations, who 
should be as impartial in the Chair as 
the Judges selected from the Legal Pro- 
fession were impartial upon the Bench. 
He, for one, refused to believe that 
the whole political temper of the nation 
would be changed, and that circum- 
stances would hereafter exist which 
would deprive persons placed in high 
positions of the impartiality they had 
hitherto exercised. He saw nothing to 
indicate that the conduct of debates in 
that House would be on other lines than 
it had been heretofore. He could not 
understand that there was anything in 
the simple power of closing a debate 
which should lead the House to abandon 
all that forbearance towards one another 
which had made Members of the House 
of Commons, above all other Assemblies 
in the world, tolerant of each other’s 
opinions. He was sure that they were 
not going to enter into an era when the 
stability of our legislation would be in 
jeopardy; but he hoped and believed 
that they would continue to enjoy and 
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deserve the high reputation they had 
hitherto possessed. He supported the 
Resolution as it stood: first of all, be- 
cause he believed that, in arriving at 
some simple means of closing debate, 
they were, in reality, saving the freedom 
of debate from the peril in which it 
had been placed by the licence of de- 
bate in recent years; secondly, he sup- 
ported it most cordially on another 
ground—namely, because he believed 
that, of all the plans which had been 
suggested to the House for closing de- 
bate, it was the one which gave the 
greatest protection where it was most 
needed, and that was to the smallest 
number. 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
had observed that all the speakers who 
had supported the Resolution as it stood 
had fallen back on the so-called dis- 
orders which they had experienced in 
recent years; and if he asked them to 
put their finger on what it all came to— 
although they did not like openly to 
avow it—there could be no doubt that 
the motive power of those hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken in favour of the 
Resolution was the action which had 
been resorted to by what was known as 
the Irish Party. It was all very well to 
conceive it; but it was quite true, and 
the House would never have heard a 
word of these Resolutions if it had not 
been for the action of that Party. If 
that were what was called Obstruction, 
it was quite different from the expres- 
sion of honest opinion in that House, 
which, according to the language of the 
Prime Minister, might not be necessarily 
wrong. The simple way to deal with 
Obstruction was to put it down; and 
the Opposition were as much agreed 
upon the necessity of doing so as the 
Government themselves. He hoped, 
however, to be able to show, before he 
sat down, that the Resolutions, as they 
stood, went a very great deal further 
than that, and that they also went far 
beyond the circumstances of the case. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. Whitbread) said the Opposition had 
proposed a far greater innovation than 
the Government; and the hon. Member 
charged them with proposing two inno- - 
vations, whereas the Government had 
only suggested one. He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) begged to deny any proposition 
of the kind. They had proposed no- 
thing. The Government had proposed 
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the cléture, which was undoubtedly an 
innovation; and what the Opposition 
said was—‘‘If you have the e/éture you 
must have another innovation, in order 
to render the c/éture comparatively harm- 
less ;” that innovation being a majority 
of two-thirds. He quite agreed that a 
great deal might be said primd facie 
against that proposal, unless the c/éture 
was to be forced upon the House as it 
was at present. The hon. Member said 
that a two-thirds’ majority might be used 
to further very important matters, and 
he instanced a conflict with the other 
House of Parliament. But that was a 
matter which might be brought forward 
any day. They might depend upon it 
that if the Prime Minister of the present 
day was anxious to enter into a conflict 
with the other House, he would do so, 
whether there was a two-thirds’ majority 
or not. But that was not a matter to 
enter into now. It was quite true that 
they must make Rules for their guidance, 
and the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) said that the Government of 
the day—as at present constituted— were 
not likely to use the Rules of the House 
in a way in which they were not intended 
when they were passed. True; but when 
engaged in making Rules they should 
endeavour to make them for evil times, 
and not for good times only. He ap- 
prehended that the object of making 
Rules was to guard against further evils. 
They had Rules existing already. The 
hon. Member said the New Rules would 
not be abused. What ground had he 
for saying that? It was the abuse of 
the existing Rules which made the Prime 
Minister bring forward new Rules now, 
and it was the duty of the House to 
frame the Rules with such safeguards as 
to prevent them from being abused in 
the future by being used unscrupulously 
by ambitious Ministers. At any rate, 
they ought to guard the House against 
being placed in a position that the Rules 
which they intrusted in the hands of the 
Minister in power might not, some day 
or other, be used against the interests of 
debate in that House. The hon. Mem- 
ber also said that it was the duty of the 
Ministry to press forward the measures 
they had promised the constituencies on 
the hustings. Quite true ; but they were 
not to press forward those measures 
until they had undergone adequate 
discussion in the House. The whole 
question was this—and let there be no 





mistake about it—they were as strongly 
impressed as the Prime Minister was 
with the necessity of putting down Ob- 
struction ; but they were determined, as 
far as lay in their power, to maintain 
that there should be perfect freedom of 
discussion in regard to all the measures 
that were brought before them, in order 
that they might obtain that most desir- 
able thing, which had always been the 
case hitherto when measures had been 
passed by the House, that a change of 
Government should not produce the 
reverse of good. He was one of those 
who deeply regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not presented to the House 
the other Rules before they proposed 
this one, because he believed that if the 
remaining Rules had been discussed, the 
House would have felt that Obstruction 
had been in a great measure dealt with 
by them, and that there was no occasion 
for this Rule at all. With reference 
to what had fallen from the Prime 
Minister, he should like, with all due 
deference and respect, to make three 
observations upon it. In the first in- 
stance, he could not help thinking that, 
although the House was much impressed 
with a good many of the arguments used, 
when the Rules were introduced early in 
the Session, in the month of February, 
it seemed now to turn out that many of 
those arguments, and arguments which 
had led the Government to the conclu- 
sion they had arrived at, were arguménts 
that were only furnished after the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion 
that New Rules were necessary, and they 
were arguments upon which the Govern- 
ment had built up the edifice they had 
since constructed. No one could imagine 
for a moment that if the Prime Minister 
had set to work for the purpose of form- 
ing an opinion as to what the Rule was 
that ought to be established, he would 
have alluded to the Colonies in the way 
he did, because it was quite clear that 
he would have had more accurate infor- 
mation as to what had taken place in 
the Colonies before he would have ven- 
tured to mention the case of the Colonies 
to the House. The same might be said 
of the reference by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to Foreign States. At the pre- 
sent moment, the question was in the 
most hazy condition possible; and the 
House had no accurate information as to 
the state of the question in connection 
with the Foreign Governments of Europe. 
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All that they had was an assertion on 
one side of the House which was dis- 
puted on the other. Anyone who had 
heard the assertion of the Prime Minis- 
ter, or who had read it in the country, 
would conclude that he had built up his 
view of these Rules from the practice of 
other countries—that it was his know- 
ledge of the practice elsewhere that had 
led him to the conclusion he had arrived 
at. It now turned out to be nothing of 
the sort. Certain statements had been 
laid before the right hon. Gentleman in 
the first instance ; and, as it often hap- 
pened in other cases, the arguments 
upon which he had based his conclusions 
were now shown to be utterly fallacious. 
The other day they had the opinion 
brought forward of a very high authority 
—the opinion of Lord Eversley, who, as 
early as 1848, was said to have pointed 
out that the cléture was the proper 
remedy for the evil. But when the opi- 
nion of Lord Eversley came to be exa- 
mined, it turned out to be a totally 
different remedy from that proposed by 
these Rules. It was simply that a Mem- 
ber should give Notice that, at some 
future time, he would move the closing 
of the debate. Anyone who had read 
the speech of the Prime Minister would 
believe that Lord Eversley’s opinion 
backed up the conclusions of the Govern- 
ment ; whereas, upon examination, it 
appeared that the arguments of the 
Prime Minister, based upon Lord Evers- 
ley’s opinion, fell entirely to the ground. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had no wish 
to weary the House, and he only desired 
to make a few remarks, which would be 
very short indeed. The second observa- 
tion he desired to make was this—the 
Prime Minister said he was asked how 
many Liberal Members would have 
voted for the c/éture if it had been pro- 
posed by the Conservatives when they 
were in power? The Prime Minister 
said he would answer it by putting an- 
other question—How many Conserva- 
tives would have objected to it if it had 
been proposed by a Conservative Go- 
vernment? He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would answer that by saying that more 
than one-half of the Party would have 
objected and voted against the Govern- 
ment in such an event, and the Govern- 
ment would have had no chance whatever 
of passing it if they had proposed it. The 
third observation he wished to make was 


this—the Prime Minister objected very 
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strongly, and so also did the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Whit- 
bread), to all the remarks which had 
been made upon the impartiality of the 
Speaker. The right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair would know very well that 
any observation which had been made 
in that direction did not apply to him- 
self, but to future Speakers who might 
be elected under totally different circum- 
stances, and under totally different con- 
ditions. The Prime Minister said the 
Opposition were always harking back, 
back, back, upon that. He was quite 
ready to give it up if the Prime Minister 
would give up another argument upon 
which he was always harking back, 
back, back. The Prime Minister ob- 
jected to the proposition of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) upon two grounds. He said, 
supposing the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman were car- 
ried, how could it possibly be that the 
safeguards he had proposed could ever 
be brought to bear? That was the ques- 
tion the Prime Minister propounded; 
and his (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) re- 
joinder to it was this—the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Speaker would make 
up his mind that it was the “ evident 
sense of the House” that the debate 
ought to be closed, and then he added 
that the Speaker could not afford to be 
deceived in the matter. He said quite 
truly that it would be a very difficult 
thing for the Speaker to make up his 
mind whether two-thirds of the House 
were in his favour or not. It would 
often be more difficult to know this 
when a division was called, because 
when the division bell was rung other 
people would come into the House, and 
they might absorb the balance of Par- 
ties, and so put the Speaker out of his 
calculation ; and it would be unfortunate 
if the Speaker were deceived under such 
circumstances. But he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) did not think that anyone, even 
in such a case, would charge the Speaker 
with having wilfully made a mistake. It 
would be very natural to say that the 
‘sense of the House,” as it was consti- 
tuted before the division bell rang, was 
in one direction ; and, as often happened, 
when the bell rang it was in a totally 
different direction. He did not think 
that anyone would be prepared to make 
any charge against the Speaker under 
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such circumstances.. And now he would 
ask the Government what would happen 
under the Resolution which was pro- 
posed? The Speaker would say—‘‘I 
believe it is the ‘ evident sense of the 
House,’”? which would mean the evi- 
dent sense of the vast majority of the 
House—not the sense of one Party, but 
the general sense of the House. A divi- 
sion would be called and taken, and if 
it should then appear that there was 
only a majority of one, two, three, or 
four, or some other small number, what 
would become of the authority of the 
Speaker? If that argument was worth 
anything against the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), it 
told with ten-fold more force against the 
propositions of the Government as they 
now stood on the Paper. The Prime 
Minister said that he had two objections 
tothe Amendment. First, that it would 
do an injustice to small minorities. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would remind 
the House that the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend did not 
affect the Government provisions as to 
minorities at all. The hon. Member for 
the City of Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
was of opinion that there ought to be no 
provisions for small minorities at all; 
and he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) thought 
the hon. Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock) was of the 
same opinion. The Amendment left 
that question entirely as it was proposed 
by the Government ; and, therefore, that 
observation of the Prime Minister might 
be dismissed. Butthen the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was unjust to the 
majority. Why? That was the most 
extraordinary statement they had heard. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
would hand over the rights of the ma- 
jority to the minority. What rights had 
they? They had no rights whatever; 
and if they had any rights, how could 
those rights be handed over? What 
the Prime Minister really meant was 
that the Amendment did not place in 
the hands of the majority the rights 
which he thought they ought to possess. 
That was a totally different thing from 
handing over existing rights to the mi- 
nority ; and what the right hon. Gentle- 
man meant was that he would like to 
hand over to the majority rights which 





they had not got at present, and which, 
if the Amendment passed, he would be 
prevented from doing. That was a 
totally different thing from handing over 
to the minority rights which the ma- 
jority now enjoyed. But, in discussing 
the question, the right hon. Gentleman 
had really let out the whole secret of 
what it was he wanted. The Opposition 
had been asking, over and over again, 
exactly what it was the Prime Minister 
wanted. The noble Lord who sat next 
to him (the Marquess of Hartington) 
some time ago did give an exposition of 
the powers of the Speaker, and it was 
one which the House ought to consider 
carefuily. The noble Marquess said 
that a great deal of time was often 
wasted in discussing certain propositions 
that were brought before the House, and 
that the time employed in discussing the 
questions to which he referred might be 
much better employed in discussing other 
Motions that stood on the Paper. There- 
fore, the Speaker, according to the noble 
Marquess, was to take the responsibility, 
not of deciding whether a question had 
been adequately discussed or not, but 
whether the time of the House would be 
better employed in discussing the Mo- 
tions which stood next on the Paper. 
That was the view of the noble Marquess; 
and not only did the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India put that 
view before the House, but he gave ex- 
amples of what he meant. He said that 
the House did not want to hear the 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) on Russia, nor the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) on 
Free Trade, nor the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) on 
patent medicines. The noble} Mar- 
quess thought that the time of the 
House would be better utilized by 
going on with other Business than that 
upon the Paper. That was altogether 
a different thing from the Speaker taking 
into consideration whether or not a ques- 
tion had been sufficiently discussed ; be- 
cause, in the opinion of the noble Mar- 
quess, he was only to consider whether 
there were other matters on the Paper 
more worthy of being debated. What 
the Prime Minister really wanted was 
not simply the power of putting down 
Obstruction, but power to shorten the 
legitimate discussions which had hitherto 
goneon. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Whitbread) said 
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there had been no complaint of the ac- 
tion of the House until the year 1874, 
and that that was the time at which the 
Obstruction began. No greater compli- 
ment could be paid to the Opposition 
which lasted from 1868 to 1874, and 
nothing tended to prove more satisfac- 
torily how little justification there was 
for the coercion it was now proposed to 
place upon them. During all the years 
the former Liberal Government were in 
Office, from 1868 to 1874, there was not 
one word that could be said against the 
course pursued by the Opposition. Then, 
what had happened since 1880 that 
called now for the passing of Resolutions 
that were not directed so much at the 
little knot of Irish Members as against 
the Conservative Party in general? 
There were Conservatives who might 
object to a course of Obstruction ; but 
when it came to a vote the Conservative 
Party would not vote against it. It was 
said that the responsible Members of the 
Opposition, although they were not pre- 
pared to justify protracted debate, when 
it was proposed that a debate should be 
closed, were not prepared to say so. 
That was as much as to say that the 
responsible Members of the Opposition 
were not prepared to do their duty. 
What he had always contended to be 
necessary in order to restore debate to 
its old position was that, when the 
Leaders of the Opposition got up to 
close a debate, the debate should be 
closed. That was the old c/éture, and it 
was done by agreement, and it was what 
they wanted to return to now. By the 
present Resolution, so far from inviting 
them to accomplish that great object, 
the Government were taking all the re- 
sponsibility from them, and they would 
no longer be prepared to rely upon the 
good faith and honour of a Party. He 
should have been glad if several Mem- 
bers who occupied seats on the Liberal 
side of the House, but who were not in 
their places at that moment, could have 
been present. He had heard the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
express a strong opinion in opposition 
to the cléture, and an opinion that was 
by no means complimentary to those 
who sought to introduce it. He had 
also heard the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) altogether repudiate it, 
and the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had entered a similar protest 
against it. He would remind the hon. 
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Member for Swansea of the opinion he 
had expressed on the subject when it 
was under discussion on a previous occa- 
sion. The hon. Member said “he trusted 
there was no sort of possibility of its 
being adopted,” and he added “ that 
any such proposal would meet with his 
most determined opposition.” Those 
words were uttered by the hon. Member 
in the year 1880, and he (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) wanted to know what had 
occurred since to change the views of 
the hon. Member, and what had induced 
him to make the speech which he made 
the other day in favour of the cléture ? 
So far the hon. Member for Swansea 
had not given the smallest reason for 
his change of opinion; and he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) ventured to say that the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Burnley and the hon. Member for Swan- 
sea some time ago were identical with 
those of a great number of Members 
who sat in that part of the House. The 
Prime Minister had said—and he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was glad to hear the 
statement that this was not to be made 
a question of want of confidence — 
that although the Government pressed 
the Resolution very strongly, still it was 
not a matter of want of confidence. 
He hoped the Liberal Members would 
remember that, and that they would 
vote according to their consciences. He 
also wished very much that they could 
be able to vote by ballot on the ques- 
tion. He believed, if that were possible, 
they would see very different results 
than those which were likely to be 
brought about. There were some very 
sensible remarks made by a Member of 
the Government on this matter not long 
ago, which he should like to bring under 
the recollection of the House and under 
that of the Prime Minister also. This 
was not a question that could be decided 
by a mere Party vote, but it was a ques- 
tion which must be decided by the gene- 
ral opinion of the House, and if the 
House was to be bound for all future 
time to act loyally under the Rule, it 
was a question which could not be de- 
cided simply by Party exigencies. He 
would remind the House of the opinion 
expressed by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department not long ago— 
observations made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman only three years ago 
on the matter—or, rather, on a much 
smaller matter than the c/éture—being 
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simply upon the question of altering 
the Rule whether the House should go 
into Committee of Supply on Mondays 
without previous discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman said then— 

“Tt was quite impossible that a matter of that 
kind could be satisfactorily settled merely by a 
majority. They should depart from the ancient 
Rules of the House only by general consent.’’ 
He still hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would get up in the course of 
these discussions—for he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not spoken yet—and that he would re- 
peat the words he had made use of with 
so much force in 1879—that they ought 
not to come to any conclusion to de- 
part from the ancient Rules of the 
House except by general consent. 
There was only one word more he 
wished to say on the question. They 
had heard from the Prime Minister a 
very strong expression of his objection 
to the eldéture by a two-thirds’ majority. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it would 
put everything in the hands of the mi- 
nority, and that nothing would induce 
him even to accept a cloture at all, if 
that proposal were carried against him. 
At the same time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man refused to make it a question of 
confidence. He looked upon cloture by 
a two-thirds’ majority as actually worth- 
less, and he would rather not have c/éture 
at all. Under those circumstances, he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) wanted to know 
how and why it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman ever suggested to his (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross’s) right hon. Friend (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), who sat near him, 
that he would accept a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority? The hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Davey) had made 
use of some words which he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) would not have ventured 
himself to apply in any form or shape. 
The hon. and learned Member had im- 
plied that if the cléture were passed in 
the way proposed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, there might be arrangements, 
and Lobbying, and alterations in the 
course of Business. He (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Oross) thought that what was pre- 
sent in the mind of the Prime Minister 
was this—that if he could get the c/éture 
passed in the way suggested by the 
Amendment, it might be possible in the 
months of June and July to carry out 
arrangements very like those which the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
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church had described as Lobbying, and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would rather not have the cléture at all 
than cléture under such circumstances. 
It was a great pity, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman ever made the 
suggestion he did to the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon, or that, having 
made it, he ever departed from it. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) sincerely hoped 
the House, notwithstanding what had 
been said, would adhere to the Resolu- 
tion so far as it would put down Obstruc- 
tion, but that they would still allow 
every legitimate opportunity for fair dis- 
cussion. He was quite sure of this— 
that it was upon that principle, and 
that principle alone, that the Business 
of the House could be conducted with 
satisfaction either to the House or to the 
country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. 0’ Donneli.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
accept the Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Tu-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 1st November, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 
—O305o— 
EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
some remarks of mine in reply to my 
right hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Bourke) are misreported in 
one morning paper of to-day. The re- 
ports and the summaries in the other 
papers correctly give in some cases my 
words, and in all my meaning; but in 
one important journal I am made to 
speak of — 

‘“‘The enormous difficulty the Government 
experienced in trying to conduct the government 
of Egypt from this country.” 

A reference to the other reports would 
show that my argument was against 











trying to conduct the government of 
' Egypt from this country ‘‘ by telegraph.” 
As long ago as the 13th of October, 
Her Majesty’s Government instructed Sir 
Edward Malet to insist that the trial of 
Arabi should be public. I was asked 
yesterday if the Press was to be ex- 
cluded, and I replied that we had no 
reason to suppose that it was, and that 
the conditions agreed to by the counsel 
for the defence did not say so. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
insisted that I should at once promise to 
telegraph again upon this subject, and 
it was then that I asked for Notice of 
his Question, and added the words to 
which I have just alluded. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I do not think 
my hon. Friend quite understood my 
Question as to the exclusion of the Press 
from the trial of Arabi. I did not ask 
whether the Government would insist 
on the admission of the Press, but whe- 
ther they would use their good offices— 
that is to say, urge on the Government 
of the Khedive the desirability of allow- 
ing the Press to be present. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
was done on the 13th of last month. 
What I said was that, not having heard 
of any intention to exclude the Press, I 
did not think it necessary to refer to the 
subject again. I did not complain of 
the Question, but of the misreport of 
my answer. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: The Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend is not answered. 
It is, whether the Government will use 
their influence with those who are to 
conduct the -trial for the purpose of 
making sure that the trial shall be con- 
ducted publicly ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already said three times that as long 
ago as the 13th of October we made 
strong and distinct representations on 
that subject. 

Captain AYLMER asked the Govern- 
ment, whether they had got any further 
information as to the state of affairs in 
the Soudan ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is a Question of which Notice ought to 
have been given. There is no further 


information as to the state of affairs, 
although we have received certain opi- 
nions. 
Carrain AYLMER gave Notice that 
yi would repeat the Question on Thurs- 
ay. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— om — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] [TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
{20th February }], as amended, 

‘‘ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question underdiscussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 

In line 8, after the word ‘‘ taken,” to insert 
the words “ unless it shall appear to have been 
supported by two-thirds of those present, and.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that a great 
change had certainly come over the spirit 
of the Government in connection with 
the Amendment now before the House. 
He could not help thinking that the 
attitude now taken up by the Govern- 
ment was largely due to the success 
which had attended their recent active 
foreign policy. A few months ago the 
Premier was ready to accept the limita- 
tion of the Opposition, and to surrender 
the Government pretension to stop de- 
bate in that House by the vote of a bare 
Ministerial majority. The Government 
now, however, was no longer under the 
shadow of many defeats ; it no longer 
rested under the depression resulting 
from the surrender of Candahar or the 
rout of Majuba Hill, but throned itself 
magnificently upon a pyramid of 5,000 
slaughtered fellaheen, butchered on the 
principles of peace. He could not but 

















associate the present stiffness of the Go- 
vernment purposes with their conscious- 
ness of standing on the moral attitude 
of that new position. They were told 
that the question before the House did 
not involve any Vote of Confidence, and 
the Premier appeared to think that the 
House ought to be indebted to his mag- 
nanimity for refraining from putting the 
Government screw on the Liberal Party. 
He, however, was not sure that the 
House at large had any particular rea- 
son for being grateful to the Premier for 
that exhibition of magnanimity. He 
strongly suspected that this refraining 
from putting on the Government screw 
at the present moment would not de- 
prive the Government of more than a 
very small number of Liberal votes; 
while, on the other hand, it was hoped 
that by this show of magnanimity a cer- 
tain number of Irish Members, who 
certainly would not give a Vote of Con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government, 
might be induced to support the Govern- 
ment, for they were carefully told that 
even a defeat would not involve a fall 
of the Coercion Ministry. Therefore, 
this refraining from putting on the Go- 
vernment screw would not lose the Go- 
vernment more than some half-dozen 
Liberal votes, while it was calculated to 
secure the accession of those of several 
dozens of trustful Irishmen. In vain, 
however, was the net spread in the sight 
of wary birds, and the Government 
manouvre upon this occasion was so 
transparent that he trusted that it would 
deceive none but the most confiding 
souls. .There was nothing more remark- 
able or more admirable among the many 
remarkable and admirable qualities of 
the eminent man who directed the Go- 
vernment of the country and led the 
Liberal Party whithersoever he pleased 
than his capacity at all times of 
turning his back upon himself. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman asked 
the House and the country to turn their 
backs upon all their traditions, he 
thought that he ventured a little beyond 
the limits of that indulgence which, of 
course, he could always claim in his own 
case. The Premier made a fundamental 


proposition, and based it upon a funda- 
mental fact, which could be accepted as 
a fact only by virtue of the exercise of 
his own remarkable faculty of forgetting 
the past and supposing that others could 
do the same. For instance, in comment- 
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ing yesterday upon the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
the Premier characterized it is an inno- 
vation brought forward for the purpose 
of enabling the minority to resist the 
right of the majority to close a debate 
when they thought fit. But, so far from 
this being the first time that a right had 
been claimed on the part of the minorit 

to resist the will of the majority in aise 3 
a matter, this was the first time that 
there had been claimed on the part of 
the majority a right to stop discussion 
which the minority desired to continue. 
Therefore it was the Premier, and not 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who was the innovator. He confessed 
that from an Irish point of view it was a 
misfortune that this Amendment should 
have been brought forward by a Gentle- 
man of the political antecedents of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin. He yielded to 
none in fully recognizing the high poli- 
tical character and the great abilities of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but from an Irish point of view he must 
regard him asa head-centre of that Irish 
faction which absolutely opposed all 
Irish reform, and whose connection with 
the English Conservatives caused the 
latter to be regarded with suspicion 
throughout Ireland, and prejudiced them 
in the eyes of the Irish people. The 
accident that this Amendment, limiting 
the operation of the cldéture, had been 
brought forward by a Gentleman of anti- 
Irish antecedents, was being utilized at 
that very moment throughout Ireland 
by the supporters of Whiggery for the 
og ae of inducing the Representatives 
of Irish popular feeling to give their 
votes to the Government out of hostility 
to the standard-bearer of the Opposi- 
tion on that occasion. For his own part, 
however, he could only judge the Amend- 
ment upon its merits, irrespective of the 
political character of its introducer. The 
first argument that was brought forward 
by the admirers of the Whig Adminis- 
tration in Ireland against this Amend- 
ment was that if it were accepted it 
would secure a form of eléture which 
could be easily applied to suppress Irish 
opposition to coercion. On that point he 
should wish to remark that, thanks to 
the action of Her Majesty’s most Liberal 
Government, the Irish Party, even if 
they had the fullest licence for Obstruc- 
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tion, would have no opportunity for 
opposing coercion for the next three 
years, during which the Coercion Act 
would remain in force. He was also of 
opinion that none of the new proposals 
of the Government could increase the 
power of the Chairman of Committees to 
suppress the voice of the Irish popular 
Representatives at a critical moment in 
a discussion. The Chairman had already 
the power of suppressing and of expel- 
ling Irish Representatives—those who 
were absent as well as those who were 
present. He had already the power of 
deciding in foro conscientia that any Mem- 
ber from Ireland, whether loquacious or 
silent, was obstructing the progress of 
Public Business, and he could remove 
him from any further discussing the most 
important Irish affairs. And when the 
action of the Chairman of Committees, 
or possibly that of the Speaker, was chal- 
lenged in this House, the Minister of the 
day would come forward and prevent 
any reversal of the proceeding of the 
Chairman or of the Speaker in sup- 
pressing Irish representation. It was 
said there was a possibility of the 
Irish Party being worsened by the pro- 
a Rule; but he denied that possi- 

ility. The Government had reduced 
the Irish Party to such a condition 
that as regards Obstruction on Irish 
questions it was impossible to place it 
in a worse position. So far as the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin proposed to place the 
opposition of a minority, however small, 
at the mercy of a majority, however 
large, he did not approve of that Amend- 
ment; and if that Amendment was 
coupled with a declaration of the right 
hon. and learned Member’s hostility to 
all propositions for the ¢/éture whatever 
he should still regard that Amendment 
with very considerable suspicion. He 
wished formally to protest against the 
idea that any majority, however large, 
ought to be able by brute force to sup- 
press any minority, however small. And 
in doing so he was merely following the 
expressed opinion of the Premier him- 
self, when the Premier was another 
man. It might be not only the right, 
but the duty of a minority, however 
small, to dare the cléture, to dare sus- 
pension, and to dare expulsion, in order 
to concentrate public opinion upon an 
Act which ought to be a subject of 


Mr. O Donnell 
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popular detestation, and which ought to 
rouse the national indignation against 
a Ministry desirous of suppressing the 
voice of an oppressed nation. But he 
had to oppose, above all, the proposition 
of the Government to make a discussion 
in that House dependent upon the vote 
of a bare majority—that was to say, of 
a Ministerial majority. The Premier 
declared in the first instance, and mag- 
nanimously pledged himself, that if the 
cléture by a bare majority were too 
oppressive to the minority he would 
himself come forward to undo what he 
was doing to-day. When the Premier 
made that gratuitous and magnanimous 
declaration a Conservative Member was 
overheard to say—“ Yes, as soon as 
we begin to use the majority cldture, 
the Premier will start an anti-atro- 
city agitation against us.” He con- 
curred in that opinion. He felt posi- 
tive that in all consistency and in all 
sincerity the Premier would act up 
to his declaration if the cléture fell into 
the hands of a Tory majority, precisely 
in the manner suspected by that Conser- 
vative Member. He, for one, was not 
prepared to leave the liberties of inde- 
pendent Members to the fluctuating in- 
tentions of Premiers in Office or out of 
Office. Then an artless confidence had 
been expressed in the immaculate con- 
duct of the presiding authority. The 
Premier had stated—he had taken down 
his words—“ that the Speaker could not 
deviate from the impartiality of the 
Chair.” He thought that statement 
was deserving of being enshrined in 
some museum of curiosities. Why should 
not the Speaker deviate from the im- 
partiality of the Chair? The Premier 
had said that to make use of the Speaker 
for Party purposes would be the ruin of 
the Party assisting in so nefarious a 
scheme. He would remind the House 
that the impartiality of the Chair was 
only a recent tradition. It was only 
the Speakers of late years who had 
made themselves deserving of confi- 
dence. Formerly the Speaker was the 
minion of the Monarch ; and the inten- 
tion of the Premier was to make him 
for the future the fugle-man of the ma- 
jority. Why could not the Speaker 
deviate from the impartiality of the 
Chair? In every foreign Legislature— 
in every foreign country, whether of 
different blood or of the same blood as 
our own — in every Assembly where 
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the majority was armed with the 
cléture the President had failed to main- 
tain inviolable impartiality. And why 
should not an Englishman or an Irish- 
man appointed to the Chair prove as 
frail and as partial as the President of 
any other Assembly working under the 
operation of the gag? It was not the 
deviation of the Speaker from the ordi- 
nary path of duty that was to be feared ; 
but there was the probability of the 
Speaker being appointed by a Party 
vote in order that he might use the gag 
for Party purposes, and it might be that 
under such circumstances the Speaker 
would not shrink from using his power 
in conformity with the wishes of the 
Party which had elected him. Might 
there not be, in the present day, one or 
two Gentlemen supporters of the Govern- 
ment who would be found capable of 
acting as Party Speakers? He had 
great respect for a Liberal in the ab- 
stract, but a Liberal in the concrete was 
a fallible being. The eminent man who 
directed the Government was a master 
of words, whose every sentence seemed 
exactly formed to convey what he wished 
to convey, and not one iota or one atom 
beyond. He was a master of the Eng- 
lish language, approaching more closely 
the accuracy of the Medizval schoolmen 
than any other man of modern times. 
Therefore, when he made a declaration 
on any subject, such declaration must be 
closely scrutinized. Now, he had stated 
that the Government would carefully 
keep the Chair from any semblance of 
connection with the majority. That was 
an exact description of the Government 
policy. It was true the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian desired carefully to 
keep the Chair from any ‘‘ semblance” 
of connection with the majority; but he 
intended to keep the reality of a connec- 
tion between the Speaker and the Minis- 
terial majority. The Speaker was only 
to act in accordance with the ‘ evident 
sense’’ of the House; but that meant the 
evident sense of the Ministerial majo- 
rity. Even in the case of the most high- 
minded, impartial, and able Speaker 
there was no adequate guarantee in 
the declaration that the Speaker should 
judge when a subject had been suffi- 
ciently discussed ; and, therefore, they 
ought to require some further guarantee, 
such as that suggested by the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin. It was not in the power of 
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any man, whether he sat in the Chair or 
in any other part of the House, to say 
with absolute certainty that a subject 
had been sufficiently discussed, that all 
the light which might be thrown upon 
it had been so thrown, and that the 
sudden closing of the debate would not 
deprive the House of the advantage of 
hearing important arguments and infor- 
mation. There were, moreover, two cir- 
cumstances which would singularly ag- 
gravate the operation of the Ministerial 
cléture in this country. It was the habit 
of the House to transact most of its 
Business in the evening and at night 
time; and it was also the habit of the 
Chair to choose, in preference to all other 
Members of the House, the Members 
sitting on the two Front Benches, Even 
under the present rule of liberty the 
time at which the House transacted its 
Business militated most seriously against 
the chances of independent Members 
getting the ear of the House. Asa Rule, 
they were relegated to that unhonoured 
calm of the dinner hour, which was 
beneath the consideration of Irish At- 
torney Generals. In foreign Legisla- 
tures having the cléture there was some 
such arrangement as an impartial in- 
scription of the names of Members de- 
siring to take part in the debate in a list 
which was followed seriatim by the Pre- 
sident ; but even with that safeguard in 
foreign Legislatures the action of in- 
dependent Members was practically re- 
duced almost to a nullity ; but under the 
proposed c/dture here, it would be found 
that the Leviathans of the two Front 
Benches would be chosen by preference 
as before, and after the House had been 
entranced or wearied by their contribu- 
tions to the subject under discussion, the 
moment arrived for the application of 
the gag, and the independent opinion of 
the House was shut out from further 
consideration of the question. The ope- 
ration of the two-thirds’ majority prin- 
ciple was sought to be tested in Ireland 
by the incorrigible advocates of Whig- 
gery, by a sole application to the case of 
the Liberal Party being in power. The 
very circumscribed success of the Land 
Act and the Arrears Act had apparently 
filled some gentlemen in Ireland with 
unbounded confidence in the wisdom of 
the Government; but the proposal ought 
to be tested by the case of a Conser- 
vative Government beingin power. Sup- 
posing a Conservative Secretary of State 
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for India were endeavouring to prevent 
ugly revelations in regard to the Bengal 
gaols, would not the Liberal Party refuse 
the two-thirds’ vote which would be ne- 
cessary to silence inconvenient criticism ? 
Again, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, even in Irish affairs, were the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) to come forward and call attention 
to the shortcomings of remedial legis- 
lation, although the Conservative Go- 
vernment might be as anxious as the 
present Government to prevent a dis- 
cussion of that kind, the Liberal mino- 
rity would no doubt refuse the requisite 
two-thirds’ majority or the suppression 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
But even with a Liberal Government in 
Office he was not prepared to give a 
blank cheque to be filled up at the 
eine a of the Treasury Bench. They 

new that the views of the Liberal Party 
on denominational education in Eng- 
land and elsewhere were, at least, open 
to suspicion on the part of many Mem- 
bers ; and supposing under a Liberal Go- 
vernment a proposition was brought for- 
ward by which the voluntary system in 
this country would be seriously impaired, 
if not destroyed, it would then be in the 
highest degree useful for the minority to 
have the power to prevent the Bir- 
mingham school from having it all its 
own way on the important subject of re- 
ligious education. Again, on the ques- 
tion of the Parliamentary Oath, the 
minority of the House even under a 
Liberal Government ought to be able to 
prevent a bare Ministerial majority from 
imposing the gag on a matter so inti- 
mately affecting the most serious aspects 
of political and social life. He did not 
know whether the veneration of ‘“ the 
Holy Carpet” was to take the place of 
the older traditions of that Assembly ; 
but whatever might be the views of the 
gifted man who directed the destinies 
and apparently shaped the convictions 
of the Liberal Party, he did not think 
that the House ought to be disarmed, 
or that a minority ought to be dis- 
armed, of the power of securing a full 
and fair discussion on those important 
questions. Again, they were promised 
a large measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form coupled with a large redistribution 
of seats. Thatdelicate wit, knownin Ame- 
rica as ‘‘ jerrymandering ” was capable 
of application in this country in connec- 
tion with a proposal for the redistribu- 
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tion of seats. Such a redistribution 
might be carried out, even by a Liberal 
Ministry, as would alter the whole poli- 
tical map of the country and totally 
falsify its representation. A minority 
without distinction of Party ought not 
to be deprived of the power of imposing 
some efficient check upon the whims of 
a Ministerial majority. It might be of 
the utmost possible importance that the 
Liberal Government should be prevented 
from closing discussion on a question 
which might involve the disfranchise- 
ment of the most popular classes and 
the most populous districts in Ireland. 
The application of the e/dture by a bare 
majority would be especially objection- 
able in two classes of cases—namely, 
when private and personal grievances 
were being heard in which the great 
mass of the House was not interested, 
and in questions of vital political im- 
portance. In ordinary circumstances it 
would probably not be worth while for 
the Government to employ the cléture ; 
but, at crucial moments of the Constitu- 
tion, and at great political crises, when 
the form of the next Parliament might 
depend upon rushing, or not rushing, a 
particular measure through the House, 
those were the times when there would 
be the greatest danger of the cloture 
being used to achieve a change which 
would place the Government in a posi- 
tion independent of the defeated Party. 
It would be at such times of crises that 
it would be worth while for a partizan 
majority and a partizan Speaker to cast 
in their lot with the voice of an ambi- 
tious Minister. In Parliamentary as in 
private life descents might be made from 
which there was no return ; catastrophes 
might be brought about of which the 
effects could never be obliterated; and 
if ever a domineering Minister, who was 
open to no argument, but believed solely 
in himself, employed the e/éiure, the 
danger of its conscientious use would 
reach the maximum. For these reasons, 
and because he was sure that that o/é- 
ture by a Ministerial majority was not 
celéture against Obstruction, for that was 
already provided against under other 
ferms of Parliamentary coercion, but 
because he believed that it was directed 
against freedom of discussion by Consti- 
tutional minorities engaged in inconve- 
nient criticism of dangerous Ministerial 
proposals, he should oppose the proposals 
of the Government, 
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Mr. SPENCER said, he must apolo- 
gize for intruding his opinions in a de- 
bate of so much importance, and also 
claim the indulgence usually accorded 
to Members when they addressed the 
House for the first time. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had spoken 
with more force and more fervour 
than he could himself command; but, 
speaking for his own constituency, he 
might assure the House with at least 
equal confidence that the part of the 
country which he had the honour to re- 
present was wholly in favour of the Go- 
vernment proposals. The question, how- 
ever, was one from which Party spirit 
ought, if possible, be excluded. The 
Rules had been framed in the interests 
of the whole House, and not of any 
particular Party; for while Liberals 
could not expect to be always in power, 
hon. Gentleman opposite could not look 
forward to perpetual Opposition. Such 
being necessarily the political prospects 
of the two Parties, it was singular that 
hon. Members opposite should affect to 
think the present Government so dead 
to all the traditions of the House as to 
wish to gag speech and destroy that 
freedom of debate of which they were 
all so proud. Surely it must be obvious 
to everyone that it was not freedom of 
discussion that the Liberal Party wished 
to do away with; it was that licence 
which was eating into their very life. 
They were obliged to deal with the evil 
in this way, simply because they could 
not overcome it in any other. That, at 
any rate, was his firm conviction, and 
he felt that in supporting the Resolu- 
tion he should be voting for a measure 
which would restore rather than curtail 
free speech, and would rejuvenate the 
functions of an Assembly which was ad- 
ministrative as well as deliberative. 

Mr. SPENCER BALFOUR said, 
he was a Representative of a Midland 
Counties constituency, and his consti- 
tuency in all commercial matters looked 
to Birmingham as their Metropolitan 
centre, so that he was sure if the action 
of the Birmingham Caucus had assumed 
the activity that was assigned to it, he 
should have been certain to hear of it; 
but he had never had one single repre- 
sentation of auy kind or description 
from any such organization. For his own 
part, he was strongly in favour of the 
Resolution as it stood, and failed to see 
much force in the arguments for the 





Amendment. Those hon. Members who 
had expressed their fears lest the impar- 
tiality of the Speaker should be im- 
perilled had apparently forgotten that 
the Speaker himself was chosen virtually 
by the sense of the whole House, but, 
strictly speaking, by the votes of a bare 
majority. If the Amendment were 
carried, the election of a Speaker would 
be precisely that question for the deter- 
mination of which a two-thirds’ majority 
would be thought necessary ; but until 
that change was made, it ought not to be 
said that the c/éture would endanger the 
impartiality of the Chair. That being 
the case, there was no reason why the 
intervention of the Speaker should not 
be accepted as unanimously as his elec- 
tion had been. If, as some Members of 
the Opposition had suggested, the vote 
on that subject was taken by ballot, he 
would vote in the same way as he at 
present intended. As an independent 
Member he objected to the Amendment, 
because it would throw all power into 
the hands of the two Front Benches, 
and it would revive the old c/éture by 
arrangement, which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Secretary of State for 
Home Department (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) regretted to lose, while profess- 
ing to oppose all c/éture. Many warn- 
ings had been uttered against a union 
of the two Front Benches; the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) would perhaps con- 
tinue to preach the danger of such a 
union until he sat on a Front Bench 
himself. The necessity would never 
arise to preserve freedom of debate on a 
question on which the two Front Benches 
disagreed ; the necessity would only arise 
when they agreed. There were many 
questions that small minorities might be 
anxious to debate at length that were 
unpopular with official and ex-official 
minds. Among them were questions 
that were attractive to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) and the sitting Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), ques- 
tions relating to the Crown, to the 
Royal Family, to the Army and Navy, 
snd to diplomatic arrangements; ques- 
tions which the Front Benches were na- 
turally anxious to shirk, and the discus- 
sion of which would be easily prevented 
byatwo-thirds’ majority. Many speakers 
had professed to discover the true secret 
of the Resolution. But what was the 
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true secret of the Amendment? The 
Front Opposition Bench said—‘‘ Why 
should this Rule be imposed upon us?” 
They practically said—‘‘ Impose it if you 
will upon the Irish Members and the 
Fourth Party and upon the Radicals be- 
low the Gangway, and though we object 
to the cléture altogether we will submit 
to it with great resignation, so long as 
it is not applied to us. But the very 
moment you venture to make it appli- 
cable to us, we will proclaim that it 
violates in touching us all the principles 
of freedom and fair play.”” Such a con- 
tention seemed to him to be in the last 
degree unreasonable. In so far as they in 
that House represented the free choice of 
their constituents they all spoke with the 
same authority and were entitled to the 
same treatment, and feeling also that 
the Resolution would remedy an in- 
tolerable evil, he should vote against 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that 
there was no inconsistency in being op- 
posed to the introduction of the cldéture 
at all, and at the same time being 
anxious to make any regulations for its 
ouenenion as little objectionable as pos- 
sible. Several speakers who had at- 
tacked the p tle ts had objected to 
it on the ground of its introducing what 
they called a new principle—that of re- 
quiring a proportional or artificial majo- 
rity. They seemed to have forgotten 
that that principle was already in the 
Resolution as regarded the House under 
its normal strength; and all that was 
proposed by the Amendment was to ex- 
tend that principle, although in some- 
what different proportions, to full 
Houses as well as to small Houses. But 
the Amendment aimed at something 
much more important than merely to 
give symmetry to the Resolution of the 
Government. The Amendment was re- 
quired in order to make the Resolution 
eonsistent with itself, and to prevent it 
being a contradiction in terms. The 
Resolution as it stood was inconsistent. 
It provided that when the Speaker or 
the Chairman gave it as his opinion that 
it was the evident sense of the House 
that the debate should close a division 
should be taken. What was the mean- 
ing of taking a division? If there was 
any meaning in it at all, under the cir- 
cumstances, it must be in order to as- 
certain whether the Speaker or Chair- 
man was justified in the opinion he had 
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given, to confirm his opinion if it were 
right, and to correct it if it were wrong. 
This led, however, to the question of 
what was meant by the evident sense of 
the House; and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) who 
proposed the Amendmentreminded them 
that they had had an explanation of that 
phrase from the Prime Minister, who, 
in his speech on the 20th February, ex- 
plained it to mean something more than 
the will of one Party or of a mere ma- 
jority. Now, the inconsistency of the 
Resolution as it stood wasshown in this— 
that while it proposed to give effect only 
to the evident sense of the House, it 
provided that cléture should be applied 
in the case of a full House by a mere 
majority. They would then have this 
anomalous and somewhat absurd posi- 
tion—that, while the Speaker or the 
Chairman had given an opinion which 
the vote proved to have been a mistaken 
opinion, effect would have to be given 
to the opinion, as if it had been correct, in 
consequence of a vote which proved it to 
have been incorrect. The Prime Minister 
yesterday argued that there was no in- 
consistency in the Resolution. He said 
that the vote on such an occasion would 
not give the true measure of the sym- 
pathy felt for the Motion for c/éture, 
because the friends and partizans of the 
Member whose lips were to be closed 
would abstain from voting for cléture, 
even although they might wish it car- 
ried. He said—‘‘ The party friendly to 
him” —the Member offending —“ re- 
mains silent, and if a division be taken 
they cannot afford to vote against him.” 
Thus the Prime Minister argued that 
a@ mere majority in favour of cldéture 
might mean, or would probably mean, a 
much larger measure of support than 
was represented by the actual votes in 
its favour. His words were— 

‘«T entirely repel and repudiate the assump- 
tion that the number of persons ready to vote 
that a debate should terminate is a proper test 
of the number who really wish that it should so 
terminate.” 


That argument was, at all events, an 
admission that a mere majority, if that 
was all that could be shown to be in 
favour of cléture, would not be enough 
to adduce in proof of the evident sense 
of the House. He (Mr. Campbell) 
had not long had the honour of a seat 
in the House, and, therefore, could 
not speak with any confidence from 

















his own knowledge of Parliamentary 
affairs; but he would appeal to those 
who had had experience whether the 
principle involved in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s argument was not an extraordinary 
novelty in Parliamentary discussion? It 
came to this, that in estimating a vote 
of the House—not estimating it, be it 
observed, merely for the sake of their own 
private satisfaction, but in connection 
with a regulation of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure to be founded upon that vote— 
they were to take into account not the 
vote as it was in itself, but the vote as 
modified by the number of Members, 
uncertain and unascertainable, who, in 
their opinion, were likely to have felt 
one way and voted another. This very 
ingenious argument of the Prime Mi- 
nister, in his humble opinion, entirely 
failed to meet the case of which he 
was rome It applied to another 
case altogether. There might be some 
force in his argument if the question 
under discussion had been the silencing 
of a Member who had been wearying 
the House by his speaking. It might 
be a legitimate argument to use with 
reference to the 5th Resolution, but 
not to the Ist. It had no application 
whatever to the question of putting an 
end to a debate. There was no indivi- 
dual Member to be especially aggrieved 
by a proposal of cléture. There were no 
personal considerations entering so pro- 
minently into the question of bringing 
a debate to a close as to be likely to 
interfere in the slightest degree with the 
freedom with which all should vote for 
it who wished it. Then, let it be re- 
membered to what condition of the 
House it was that the Amendment ap- 
plied. It was only to the House when 
so full that as many as 200 Members 
or more would vote for c/éture. It was to 
a House, therefore, of 400 Members at 
least that it would apply. The protec- 
tion of minorities in Houses under the 
normal strength might be held to be 
satisfactorily provided for in the latter 
part of the Resolution as it stood. It 
was with regard to a House of over 400 
Members that there was need for such 
provision as was proposed in the Amend- 
ment. And was it not in a full House 
that there was, in some respects, most 
need for such a provision? What did 
a full House mean? It meant that 
Party feeling was running high; that 
Party interests were keenly felt; and 
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he ventured to think also that it meant 
the House in circumstances under which 
it was more than ordinarily difficult for 
the Chair to determine what the evi- 
dent sense of the House was with re- 
ference to cléture Why, then, refuse a 
safeguard to the minority against the 
curtailment of their opportunities of de- 
bate—why refuse a safeguard to the 
Speaker against his making an irremedi- 
able mistake, in the very circumstances 
in which such a safeguard was most 
required? It was said that their fears 
were groundless, and that this power 
would hardly ever be exercised, and 
never exercised tyrannically. Why, then, 
object to having this additional safe- 
guard? It was only a safeguard against 
abuse—only against the power being 
used when the sense of the House was 
not in its favour. This Amendment, he 
humbly thought, could not, even in the 
estimation of the Government, be op- 
posed to the spirit and the principle of the 
Resolution, or there never would have 
been any expression of their willingness 
to accept it, even upon trial. But if the 
Amendment were not accepted, then, in 
the interests of consistency, something 
more should be done. There should be 
a deletion from the Resolution of all 
mention of the evident sense of the 
House. That wasa misleading, and not 
altogether an honest expression, inas- 
much as while they pretended to give 
effect to the evident sense of the House, 
what would be really done was to give 
effect to the will of the majority. It was 
argued yesterday that the Amendment 
proposed to alter the Constitutional mode 
of expressing the opinion of the House. 
There was a two-fold answer to that. In 
the first place, as he had already said, if 
there was any proposition of the kind 
it was in the Resolution already; but a 
more important answer was, that closing 
a debate by a vote of the House was a 
wholly exceptional measure in the Pro- 
cedure of Parliament; and while other 
questions, however important, might, 
after full discussion, be carried by a 
mere majority, the question of stopping 
debate was something very different. 
Nay, more, it was something that was 
already recognized by the Government 
as requiring to be treated differently 
from other questions, inasmuch as it 
was only on the assumption that the 
evident sense of the House was in favour 
of it that a vote was to be taken—the 
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evident sense meaning, as had been 
already explained by the Prime Mi- 
nister, not the will of one Party or of 
a mere majority. 

Mz. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
felt sure that the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan would agree with him that he 
(Mr. O'Donnell) was one of the last 
Members who was likely to be inju- 
riously silenced by any Resolution which 
the House might adopt with reference 
to the closing of debate. He had lis- 
tened to a great number of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches, and long ago he 
had come to the conclusion that he was 
aman of great ability. He should be 
glad, however, if that ability were guided 
by those Liberal instincts which were 
the leading characteristics of the politi- 
cal Party with which the hon. Gentle- 
man generally acted. He was willing 
to admit that the Resolution owed its 
origin to Irish Obstruction, and he was 
inclined to think that in the near future, 
when they thought of the evils of Ob- 
struction, it would be the opinion of the 
country that they were greatly indebted 


to the Irish Representatives for having 
by indirect means provided the House 
with a machinery which ought to be in 


the possession of every Representative 
Assembly. He wished to address a few 
observations upon the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
especially as it concerned those import- 
ant minorities which sat below the Gang- 
way on either side of the House. On 
the Ministerial side, below the Gang- 
way, were grouped the Representatives 
of a larger number of electors of this 
country than those which supported 
hon. Members in any other equal sec- 
tion of the House. Of the four quarters 
of the House, that where he had the 
honour to sit was, for that reason, 
eminently the most popular section of 
the House. That characteristic was not 
due to themselves, but to the greater 
numbers of electors of whom they were 
the Representatives. On the other side, 
the Irish Members of the popular Party 
in that country formed the most con- 
spicuous group. But they did not for- 
get that one-fifth of the adult Irish 
population of the United Kingdom was 
resident in Great Britain, and was ge- 
nerally represented on the Ministerial 
side of the House. Therefore, in regard 
to these debates upon Procedure, great 
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community of interest existed between 
those who sat below the Gangway on both 
sides of the House. Now, they had had 
some experience—more than he hoped 
they should ever have again—in the 
matter of two-thirds’ majorities. The 
Leader of the Conservative Party said 
in 1880 that that House knew nothing 
of two-thirds’ majorities, meaning that 
such a departure from the ancient usage 
and practice of the House should never 
be adopted. But, since then, they had 
seen it in operation upon the Rules of 
Urgency, and they had learned from 
those Rules what was the meaning of 
a two-thirds’ majority, and they now 
thoroughly understood that it was the 
concert of the Front Benches, without 
any reference whatever to the minorities 
sitting below the Gangway. He thought 
they were greatly indebted to the noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen who acted 
as Whips; but he confessed he never 
felt any obligation to the noble Lord 
the Member for Flint (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) greater than on the present 
occasion. By what arts the noble Lord 
had induced the Conservative Whips to 
combine with him in making a preliminary 
display for the advantage of the House of 
the peculiar consequences of closure by 
two-thirds’ majority he could not say; but 
it was now known to all the world that as 
early as Friday last the Liberal and Tory 
Whips had decided that that debate was 
to be expedited, and the division taken 
at a certain hour on a certain day. It 
must be clear to every hon. Member that 
the Irish Members and the independent 
Liberals counted for nothing at all in 
that arrangement. That was closure by 
two-thirds’ majority. He hoped the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) would not be 
a deserter from the interests of Members 
below the Gangway upon that occasion. 
It would be to them a great loss. He 
should then suppose that the noble Lord 
had been shown the position of the Con- 
servative Party on a large map, and he 
was willing to admit that the anti-legis- 
lative interests of that Party were con- 
cerned in maintaining the Amendment. 
Those who desired that the House should 
continue to do nothing could not do 
better than advocate the decision of 
every important question by a two-thirds’ 
majority. And that was what it would 
probably come to if the House were to 
accept that Amendment. There were 
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some for whom he had great respect, 
who thought that the principal and most 
useful function of the House was to spin 
debates. As far as the people were con- 
cerned, he thought he could discuss a 
question as usefully in the Town Hall of 
Salford as on the floor of that House; 
but they came there for the purposes of 
legislation. That was the place, above 
all others, in which legislation could be 
initiated and undertaken; and he had 
no fear whatever that any closure of de- 
bate would ever, in this country of free 
speech, and of a free Press, render it 
even difficult to give due and legiti- 
mate expression to any grievance what- 
ever. He would boldly put this ques- 
tion to the House—Which was better 
for the progressive interests of the 
country, that debate should be closed 
by the organized clamour of the two 
Front Benches, or by the clamour of the 
whole of one side with the assistance of 
the independent half of the other side ? 
That was the choice between closure by 
a majority and closure by a two-thirds’ 
majority. He declared unhesitatingly 
for the latter. If the two-thirds’ vote 
were adopted, the Prime Minister need 
never have regard to the opinions of 
Irish Members who followed the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) in 
encouraging the exercise of the closing 
power, and equally the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) need never 
appeal to the love of liberty which was 
spontaneous in that part of the House ; 
the whole affair would be an arranye- 
ment in the Lobby between the Whips 
and the ex-Whips of Downing Street. 
He thought he had established that it 
was the interest and the duty of inde- 
pendent Members who sat below the 
Gangway on either side of the House to 
support the proposal of the Government. 
But that proposal had other and general 
claims. In the first place, it was in har- 
mony with the ancientand time-honoured 
practice of the House. The sense of the 
House was an expression well known in 
the history of Parliament. Decision by 
a majority represented a principle, and, 
as the Prime Minister had said, it repre- 
sented the only sound principle upon 
which questions could be decided in the 
House. The hon. Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott) said that but for him 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) his famous Amend- 
ment would have been a protest against 





a ‘bare majority.”” If that were so, he 
was glad he was instrumental in pre- 
venting a loose and inaccurate expres- 
sion. When they talked of a “ bare” 
or a ‘‘simple’’ majority, they did not 
say whether they meant a majority of 1, 
or 10, or of 20. Once they left the safe 
principle of majority, they were driven to 
some definite proportion, and there they 
could find neither principle nor perma- 
nence. One Gentleman said two-thirds, 
another three - fourths, a third five- 
eighths. One was as bad as the other 
for the purpose of Public Business. 
There were three questions to be con- 
sidered in deciding how to vote upon 
this Amendment. The first was—‘‘ Do 
you desire that the House, without re- 
sort to unauthorized and unsatisfactory 
methods, should obtain a power of de- 
feating wilful and persistent Obstruc- 
tion?” The second was—‘‘ Do you de- 
sire that the method of that power should 
encourage the mechanical or the inde- 
pendent expression of opinion in this 
House ?” and, thirdly—‘‘ Do you desire 
that Procedure should have regard to 
precedent and principle?”’ These three 
questions would be answered in the 
affirmative by those who supported the 
Government on this important occasion. 
In giving his voice and vote in that 
direction, he had this further satisfaction 
—that the Opposition, whose Members 
and whose opinions he had learned every 
day that he had sat in that House still 
more to esteem and to respect, would 
never, after their coming defeat, desire 
the repeal of a Rule which would prove 
an inestimable advantage to any Admi- 
nistration in this country which desired 
faithfully to carry out the legislative be- 
hests of the great majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: Sir, I 
proposed to the House in February last 
what I then believed and still believe 
to be the most Conservative way of deal- 
ing with the difficulty under which the 
House has laboured during the last few 
years. In the present case, I object to 
the c/éture altogether, because I think it 
an odious and unnecessary Rule. Its 
necessity has not been proved. No 
doubt, the origin of its suggestion may 
be referred to the memorable occasion 
when you, Sir, after many hours of de- 
bate, took a course which afterwards re- 
ceived the tacit approbation of the House. 
Still, Sir, that was a course which, by 
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your own confession, was a very un- 
usual and arbitrary course, and one 
which the Speaker ought never to be 
called upon to take again. I contend, 
however, that the usual modes of putting 
down Obstruction had never been tried 
on that occasion. Appeals were made 
again and again to the Chairman to put 
in force the powers with which the 
House had invested him; but the re- 
quest was refused, and many leading 
men on both sides left the House rather 
than remain parties to the deliberate 
abnegation of the powers vested in the 
Chair. The object of the present Reso- 
lution is not simply to put down Obstruc- 
tion. It was introduced for Party pur- 
poses, in order to enable the majority 
now in power to force through the 
House measures which have been men- 
tioned by name by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, and which 
they do not think they would be able to 
pass if they could not gag and silence 
their opponents. Although I have a 
most sincere desire to review the Rules 
of the House, with the object of getting 
rid of Obstruction, I believe the Resolu- 
tion now proposed will not meet that 
evil, while it will create an amount of 
passionate Party hostility circling round 
and threatening the authority of the 
Chair that will be most disastrous to the 
House. Sir, if there is any gratitude 
in the Government, the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) will 
soon cease to be interested in private or 
independent Members; for in the early 
= of the year, by inducing the hon. 

ember for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) to 
tone down his Amendment, the hon. 
Member for Salford saved the Govern- 
ment from defeat, and enabled it to 
postpone the decision upon this ques- 
tion until a time when either accident or 
arrangement gives them a much more 
favourable chance with regard to the 
result of the debate. There is some- 
thing almost cynical in the preference 
which the hon. Member has expressed 
for organized clamour on the Liberal 
side, reinforced by Members below the 
Gangway, rather than for the organized 
clamour of the Front Benches. If the 
country were told that the House of 
Commons were going to hand over its 
proceedings to organized clamour, it 
would surely think that the House had 
lost the capacity for dealing with its 
own Rules. . 


Mr. Hdward Clarke 





Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD explained 
that he had not recommended organized 
clamour, but had said that the orga- 
nized clamour of both sides would be 
preferable to that of the two Front 
Benches. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I do not, 
Sir, imagine that the hon. Member de- 
sires to resort to organized clamour ; 
but the difficulty is that no one on the 
Liberal side will tell us what indication 
other than by clamour can be given of 
the evident sense of the House. I, Sir, 
am in favour of the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
for while I am against the cléture alto- 
gether, I desire, if we must have it, to 
put the strongest check upon its exer- 
cise; but if that Amendment be de- 
feated, I hope we shall have an opportu- 
nity of discussing and deciding against 
the Rule as a whole. The arithmetical 
puzzle contained in the Prime Minister’s 
proposal has been dealt with over and 
over again. Thus, if 5 Members desire 
to continue a debate, it will require 
a majority of 20 to 1 to put them to 
silence; if the minority is increased to 
29 it will require a majority of 24 to 
1 to close the debate. If the minority 
is 40 the majority must be 5 to 1, 
if it is 100, the majority must be 2 
to 1; but if it reaches the substantial 
number of 200, a bare majority will 
put it to silence. I do not believe in 
the firmness of the safeguards which the 
Prime Minister relies upon for the pro- 
tection of the small minorities, because 
as time goes on the absurdity will be- 
come apparent of requiring 20 to 1 to 
close the debate when the minority is 
only 5, while a bare majority can close 
it when the minority is 200. There is 
an absolute want of principle in the 
Resolution. Supposing that 42 Members 
vote in favour of continuing debate and 
190 for closing it, by the Rule as it 
stands the debate cannot be closed. The 
moment that happens the House will 
say that it is not what was intended, 
and the arithmetical safeguards will be 
dismissed. It must not be forgotten, 
Sir, that as long as government by 
Party is the rule in this House, the 
larger minority will always be disposed 
to protect the smaller minority against 
the Government. The Prime Minister 
said that they could not accept this doc- 
trine of two-thirds, because they would 
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put upon the Speaker the impossible 
task of saying what proportion of Mem- 
bers in the House, or within its pre- 
cincts, were in favour of closing a de- 
bate. That, Sir, is the very burden that 
in a House of less than 200 Members 
we are laying upon the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees. In such a 
case the Chairman of Committees must 
take his information from the Whips, or 
where else can he get it? He cannot go 
prowling about the House to find out 
how many Members are in favour of 
closing the debate; and he must get his 
information from somebody. Although 
the evident sense of the Members ac- 
tually present in the House may be 
in favour of closing a debate, it may 
be found, on a division, when the Mem- 
bers who are in the Library, the Dining 
Room, the Smoking Room, and on the 
Terrace were called in to record their 
votes, that there is a majority in favour of 
ncotinuing the debate. Thus, the Speaker 
or Chairman of Committees will be held 
out to the country as having mistaken 
the evident sense of the House. How, 
Sir, is the evident sense of the House 
to be ascertained when there may be 
organized clamour on one side of the 
House and organized silence on the 
other? Suppose that in a House of 401 
Members the Speaker declares that it is 
the evident sense of the House that the 
debate shall be closed, and the Motion 
be carried by 201 to 200, the cléture 
will be applied in circumstances under 
which its warmest advocate has never 
suggested that it should be employed. 
The Prime Minister has said that if the 
cléture were used by any Government for 
Party purposes, it would be fatal to them 
when they went to the country. But in 
this case the Ministry has not had the 
courage of their opinions, for instead of 
throwing upon the Government of the 
day the reponsibility of closing de- 
bate, they propose to skulk behind the 
Speaker’s Chair, and guard themselves 
from the indignation of the country by 
holding up as the shield and cover to 
all their proceedings the sanctity of the 
tradition which, happily, has always at- 
tached itself to the Office of the Speaker. 
Ministers, in other words, will throw all 
the responsibility of initiating the cléture 
upon the Speaker, and there will be no 
chance of getting at the realculprit. If 
the Speaker should think it the evident 
sense Of the House that the debate 





should be closed, and someone, perhaps 
an obscure and unknown supporter of 
the Government should move that the 
Question be put, and if upon a division 
the eléture were carried by 201 to 200 
votes, then we are told that the minority 
may go and make their complaint to the 
country. But the moment that is done 
one of the Ministers will go down and, 
in the most suave and persuasive man- 
ner, congratulate his Party on the suc- 
cess with which the cléture has been car- 
ried out, and say that it was the impar- 
tial opinion of the Speaker which induced 
them to close the debate. That would 
be what the Prime Minister has called 
“‘a nefarious proceeding.”’ I will not, 
Sir, stop to inquire how far the language 
of some of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleagues justifies the expression; but 
when persons take that course, and 
move from behind the Speaker’s Chair 
that the Vote be put, they will be able 
to cover themselves with the authority 
of the Speaker. I protest against the 
assumption that it is the part of the 
minority to make known their grievances 
in the country or in the public Press. 
This House, Sir, is the place where it is 
our duty to speak and our right to be 
heard; and to tell us to make our com- 
plaint at public meetings or in the 
columns of the Press is to do violence to 
the traditions of Parliament, and will 
be in itself the heaviest blow that has 
ever been struck at the character of those 
Parliamentary institutions of which the 
people have so long been proud. With 
regard to the question whether a Minis- 
ter should move that the Question be 
put, I hold that, as the imposition of 
the cléture was an important act, it should 
be a responsible act. The profit and the 
responsibility ought to go together, and 
as it is the Ministry, because they have 
the majority of the House, which will 
have the profit of the act, it would have 
been only straightforward in them if 
they had adopted the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). ‘‘ But,’ says the Prime Mi- 
nister, ‘it is not the indignation of the 
country only which will punish; the 
Speaker could not occupy the Chair for 
a month if he dealt unfairly with a large 
minority.” It is, Sir, one of the painful 
circumstances of the debate that it com- 
pels Members to discuss the possibility, 
nay, the probability, of a Speaker acting 
unfairly. But if the Speaker should 
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act in that way, how is the minority to 
make the occupancy of that Chair im- 
possible ? By the hypothesis that the ma- 
jority of the House will have approved 
the Speaker’s decision and profited by 
it, and if the Speaker should be attacked 
the majority of the House will defend 
him. But to what a prospect does the 
Prime Minister—I will not say at the 
end, but towards the end, of a great 
Parliamentary career—invite the House 
to look forward? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asks the House to accept a Re- 
solution which, it is conceded, may be 
abused for Party purposes, but refuses 
the safeguard suggested from this side 
of the House—a safeguard which a few 
months ago he was willing to accept— 
and tells us to appeal to other and ille- 
gitimate safeguards. Are the defeated 
minority so to badger, harass, and attack 
the Speaker as to make it impossible for 
him to continue to occupy the Chair? 
If the sanction of the Resolution can 
only be} enforced by a course which will 
destroy the authority of the Speaker 
altogether and leave the Chair abso- 
lutely bare of those traditions which 
until lately have been found a useful and 
an effectual check upon the license of 
debate, that is a result which will be 
disastrous. Sir, the tone of the Govern- 
ment on this subject is very different 
now from what it was in February, 
when it was believed they were within 
a few votes of defeat. The question of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
has not been, and cannot be, answered 
—Why the concession of the Prime Mi- 
nister on the 6th of May is now with- 
drawn? Two things, Sir, have hap- 
pened since then—the Egyptian cam- 
paign has been fought and the Kilmain- 

am Treaty has been made. These 
things may possibly have altered the 
balance of Parties and opinions in this 
House. Until the Egyptian campaign 
has been fully and fairly examined it 
will continue to appear a credit to Her 
es Ay Government. I believe a full 
and fair examination will strip them of 
the credit ; and I sincerely hope before 
being dismissed from the present Sitting 
of Parliament some opportunity will be 
found for discussing that wanton and un- 
necessary war. But, besides, there has 
been made that arrangement by which 
the aid of the hon. Member for Cork 
City and his Party is to be given to the 
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Liberal proceedings of the present Go- 
vernment by virtue of that letter which 
has become notorious in the political 
history of the country. [‘Oh!” and 
‘‘Hear, hear!””] There is no use in 
erying “Oh!” though I can under- 
stand that the Liberal Party should 
begin as early as possible to practise 
those inarticulate noises which may 
hereafter be used with some effect. 
The letter to which I referred was read 
in the House at the instance of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster). [‘‘Question!”] But 
that letter, and what has happened in 
consequence, may possibly enable the 
Government to count upon the support 
of those with regard to whose position 
the Home Secretary spoke a little bit- 
terly in the early part of this year. 
Whether that be so or not, whether 
the Government are going to have a 
large majority on this Amendment or 
no majority at all, the country will 
come to understand by these continued 
debates the real characteristics of the 
proposals which have been made. The 
argument from experience was stricken 
down when the Prime Minister con- 
fessed that, when, after mature delibe- 
ration, he brought the matter before the 
House, he had been misinformed with 
respect to the practice in foreign coun- 
tries and in the Colonies. It is perfectly 
true, Sir, that this Rule is in opera- 
tion in the United States cad in France. 
But from our knowledge of the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings in those two coun- 
tries we shall be scarcely disposed to 
adopt this practice from their example. 
There is corruption in the Parliamen- 
tary Government of the United States, 
paralysis in the Parliamentary Govern- 
ment of France. I hope the House will 
pause long before accepting the cldture 
in any form; but that, if it does accept 
the c/dture, it will at least insist on the 
safeguards proposed by this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. ‘and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke) had commenced his speech by 
the mis-statement that Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Liberal Party had 
promulgated to the country that the 
object of the 1st Resolution was to put 
down Obstruction, and he had then gone 
on to say that it now turned out that the 
object was the purely Party purpose of 
aiding the Government to force through 
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the House measures which otherwise 
they would not be able to pass. To 
show the inaccuracy of that statement, it 
was only necessary to refer to the open- 
ing speech of the Prime Minister on the 
20th of February, in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had carefully guarded 
himself against the supposition that this 
Resolution was to be directed against 
Obstruction. What he had stated was, 
that it was directed against frivolous, 
repeated, and prolonged speeches, and 
that with regard to Obstruction he did 
not think this lst Resolution upon the 
cléture by any means the most important 
of the Resolutions. As regarded the 
charge of the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth against the Members of 
the Government and the Liberal Party, 
that their object had been to force cer- 
tain measures through Parliament, he 
did not know to what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman referred, unless to 
certain speeches of the President of the 
Board of Trade, who had merely said 
that when the Procedure Resolutions 
were discussed and passed into Standing 
Orders of the House, it would then be- 
come possible to legislate upon many 
practical questions as to which it had 
been impossible to do anything for the 
last few years. That statement had 
never been given as the motive for the 
Government propounding a scheme for 
the reform of Procedure, but had merely 
referred to the legislative facility that 
was anticipated when the change was 
made. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had frankly stated that he was op- 
posed to the cléture altogether, and his 
whole argument had been so directed. 
He had only supported the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin, upon the 
ground that it would restrict and mini- 
mize the effect of the cléture as applied 
to debates of that House. He would 
not follow the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man into the Party attacks introduced 
into his speech, and he need do no more 
than echo the advice given by the Prime 
Minister, that the first duty of every 
Member of the House upon this subject 
was not to his Party, nor to thé Govern- 
ment of his Party, but to the House 
itself—to its first traditions, and to its 
future usefulness and dignity. That had 
been his feeling in approaching the 
question. He had approached it, as he 
believed most hon. Members had, with 





4 priori repugnance to adopt the notion 
and the expedients of the eléture; but 
he had been forced by conviction to 
accept the conclusion that, with the 
Amendments which the Government had 
now accepted, the c/éture would not be 
open to the objections he had originally 
entertained to it, and that nothing less 
than their proposal would fulfil the 
common object of both sides of the 
House. He had been deeply impressed 
with the alarm of the Na ange with 
regard to the effect the cléture might 
have on future occupants of the 
Speaker’s Chair. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment had said that the cléture 
would be certain to be abused, and 
that seemed to be a wide-spread im- 
pression. He was prepared to agree 
with that impression, with a reserve. It 
was true that a power once granted 
would be used, and that if freely and 
unrestrainedly used, it would be liable 
to be abused, and that therefore the 
eléture without a check would be liable 
to be abused. To his mind it was not 
so much a question of the cléture pure 
and simple as a question of checks upon 
the right of voting it. The Mover of 
the Amendment had said the Govern- 
ment proposal would be a gag and an 
outrage, and that the Opposition would 
be outlawed if it were carried into effect. 
The Government view was that it was 
not to put down Obstruction—it was, if 
it could be fairly done, to compress de- 
bate—it was the whole object of the 
cléture to compress debate. He would 
put it to the House whether, if they 
could secure fairness in the geste 
of the cléture, compression of the debate 
might not be attained without the sup- 

ression of any view, however extreme? 
His belief was that compression of the 
debate might be so attained without the 
suppression of a single view or a single 
illustration, however extreme, and that 
what would be excluded would be undue 
repetition and prolixity. Thus the value 
and weight of the debate would be in- 
creased without detracting from its fair- 
ness. There were two proposals—one 
for the cléture by a bare majority, and 
the other by a two-thirds’ majority. Both 
the Government and the Opposition were 
justified to a great extent in their views 
of the course they were adopting; but 
neither had kept sufficiently in view the 
rights of private Members, who were 
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the pioneers of all improvements in 
legislation and of all reforms. 
speaking as a private Member, he be- 
lieved that the cléture, either by a bare 
or a two-thirds’ majority, might have 
stopped many of the initiatory move- 
ments of private Members that had sub- 
sequently produced great results. He 
had always objected, and should con- 
tinue to object, to the cléture by a bare 
majority, or by any majority if it were 
without check, and if a private Member, 
who by patience and persistence had 
obtained the occasion he desired to bring 
before the House and the country the 
convictions perhaps of a lifetime, or, it 
might be, to express the mandate of his 
constituents, was not allowed the reason- 
able hearing to which he was entitled, 
and which no majority had any right to 
deprive him of. It became a question, 
therefore, of what checks could be ap- 
plied to the c/éture to prevent such an 
abuse. The evident sense of the House 
would, more often than not, be against 
the private Member, and therefore that 
would be no check at all. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to find a check 
outside of majorities and minorities. 
Indeed, he believed that two-thirds 
would be worse than a bare majority, 
for if a bare majority of 1 were suffi- 
cient, yet the Speaker would not con- 
sider that a bare majority only ratified 
his action, but he would wait until he 
was sure of general support; on the 
other hand, with an artificial majority 
of two-thirds, the Speaker would have 
no scruple whatever in acting, but would 
feel impelled to close the debate as soon 
as a majority of the Members testified 
their desire for it. With the two-thirds’ 
majority there would, therefore, be no 
check, and the rights of private Mem- 
bers would be absolutely disregarded. 
But there would come in the responsi- 
bility of the Speaker or Chairman if 
ower was given him to decide whether 
air opportunity had been given for de- 
bate. The Government had accepted 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and now it 
would practically lie with the Speaker 
or the Chairman, as the case might be, 
to decide whether there had been a fair 
opportunity of debate. With a slight 
verbal alteration of the Resolution as 
thus amended, the Speaker or the Chair- 
man could not mistake their duty never 
to allow the cléture unless they were of 
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opinion that the subject had been fully 
and sufficiently discussed. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment had regarded 
the Speaker as the initiator of the clé- 
ture; but that was not the case. The 
House of Commons always had been 
able to manifest their opinion that the 
time had arrived for a debate to termi- 
nate, and it was only when similar indi- 
cations were manifested in the future 
that the responsibility of the Speaker 
in the matter would arise. It was not 
true, therefore, that the responsibility of 
initiating the closure of a debate would 
belong to the Speaker; the true state- 
ment being that it belonged to the 
House, and that a veto on the opinion 
of the House would be lodged in the 
hands of the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees. Indeed, it was inconceiv- 
able that any Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees would take the responsibility 
of declaring that a debate had been 
adequately discussed when the whole of 
the Opposition was of a contrary opi- 
nion and demanded the right of further 
expression of their views. But, as the 
Prime Minister had said, the power in 
debate should not be left in the hands 
of the Opposition. The power of put- 
ting an end to debate should be in the 
hands of the majority. The first duty 
of the Opposition was to secure full and 
fair discussion, but it was not any part 
of their duty to conduct Public Business. 
To give them absolute power would be 
to give them a power to which they had 
no right, and to make them responsible 
for that which was not theirown. He 
believed that the placing of power in 
the hands of the Speaker and the ma- 
jority would secure full and fair debate ; 
and that the acceptance of the two- 
thirds’ proposal would defeat their pur- 
pose of compression of the debates. 
With regard to the Speaker and Chair- 
man of Committees, so far from fearing 
the result of these Rules, so far from 
fearing that they would be made the 
servants of the majority and not of the 
House, he believed the Rules would 
justly define and greatly strengthen 
their position as impartial Presidents of 
the debates and as exponents of the 
views of the collective House, and as 
the best protectors of the interests of 
minorities, however small. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
question raised by the right hon. and 











learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was one of the 
most delicate and difficult the House 
had ever had to consider. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had admitted that up to a recent period 
he had been opposed to the Government 
proposal, and he had pointed out that 
the so-called safeguard proposed by the 
Government was really no safeguard at 
all. The right hon. Gentleman, who spoke 
as the champion of private Members, had 
said that the object of the Rule was to 
compress debate; but how could debate 
be compressed, except where private 
Members were concerned? He said he 
spoke as a private Member. No doubt, 
he did in some sense; but he was a 
prominent Member of the House, with 
an official prefix to his name, and was 
not, therefore, in the position of an 
ordinary private Member. The private 
Member who would be pressed out of 
the debate would not be a Gentleman 
like him who had occupied an official 
position in this House ; but those private 
Members who had not yet made their 
mark on the Records of the House, but 
who were anxious to come forward and 
communicate the result of their cogita- 
tions for the benefit of hon. Members 
generally. The right hon. Gentleman 
had further said that he wished that 
the rights of private Members should 
be respected, and that he saw nothing 
in the proposal of the Government but 
what would protect them. If that was 
so, the Resolution would be a dead 
letter, because if every private Member 
who wished to speak had contributed 
his quota to their deliberations, what 
was the use of c/éture? There would be 
nobody left who wanted to protract the 
debate. The fact was, that ifthe words 
were a real protection to private Mem- 
bers they were fatal to the c/éture, and 
if the cléture was to be applied, then he 
maintained they would be fatal to pri- 
vate Members. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the evident sense of 
the House would be brought to the 
notice of the Speaker by the established 
mode of making the wish of the House 
known—namely, by organized clamour, 
which had hitherto succeeded in stop- 
ping discussion atthe proper time. But 
if the wish of the House could be 
made known by organized clamour, why 
was if necessary to make any change 
in the Rules of the House? He now 
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turned to the speech of the head of 
the Government. The Prime Minister 
last night devoted a considerable por- 
tion of time to explain the reason 
why in August last he departed from 
the proposal he had made in May. It 
appeared to him that that explanation 
went a very little way indeed towards 
explaining the extreme vehemence with 
which the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced up hill and down dale the 
very proposal to which he had assented 
in May. If it were true, as was con- 
tended last night with such exuberant 
eloquence by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the Amendment of his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin would sacrifice 
the rights of those small minorities to 
which the right hon. Gentleman ascribed 
so much of the present freedom and 
prosperity of the country—if this Amend- 
ment would sacrifice, not only the rights 
of these small minorities, but the incon- 
testable rights of the majority, and 
would be a fatal impediment to the pro- 
gress of Business—how came it that in 
May the right hon. Gentleman himself 
proposed to accept it? What had hap- 
pened in the interval to produce these 
wonderful changes in the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman? The only ex- 
planation he gave was that in May he 
was prepared to accept the Amendment 
in the hope that it might facilitate the 
passing of one, or possibly two, particu- 
lar measures. [Mr. Grapstone: I said 
I would adopt it experimentally.] But 
if adopted at all it would become a 
Standing Order of the House. Every- 
thing was experimental. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman suppose that if this Rule 
were made a Standing Order it could be 
anything more than experimental? The 
Rule, though experimental, would have 
become a Standing Order. In May last, 
therefore, the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to risk all the odium, all the 
dangers, all the inconsistencies, and all 
the inconveniences which he enlarged 
upon at such length last night, in order 
to pass one or, at most, two measures. 
If they had charged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with having been willing to 
sacrifice the potential rights of small 
minorities and the absolute rights of 
majorities and of Governments for the 
chance of facilitating the passage of one 
or two Government measures in a special 
Session of Parliament, with what in- 
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dignation would that charge have been 
repelled; and yet it was the right hon. 
Gentleman himself who brought that 
charge against himself, and who had 
convicted himself of inconceivable levity. 
That being the only justification sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman for 
his extraordinary change of front, what 
were the allegations which his sup- 
porters had put forward in favour of 
cléture by bare majority and against the 
proposal of his right hon. Friend? They 
were of the most vague and general 
character. The hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire (Mr. R. Spencer)—to 
whose graceful commencement of his 
career in that House he had listened 
with great pleasure—said that a disease 
which was eating out the life of the 
House required that tremendous ope- 
ration, and the right hon. Gentleman 
cheered that statement. Was it true, in 
any real sense of the word, that since 
the month of May that great evil had 
developed itself? Because he must con- 
tend that by the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself they must look to 
the transactions that had occurred since 
May to justify the change in the position 
of the Government. Nothing that he 
knew of had occurred to justify it be- 
tween May and August. They were, 
indeed, told generally that the last Ses- 
sion was a barren one. He demurred 
to that statement, it was not correct in 
fact; but, even if it were correct, he 
said that fault was not the fault of the 
long-suffering House of Commons, but 
directly that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had the management of the Busi- 
ness of the House as its Leader. During 
the last Session they had the episode of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s attempting to take 
his seat. They were now referred to 
the evident sense of the House as a 
guide to the Speaker’s conduct in apply- 
ing the cldture. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Leader of the House, 
ignorant of what was its evident sense 
as to the claim of Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
right hon. Gentleman completely lost 
touch of the House on that matter, and 
most valuable time was lost by his 
bungling and inefficient treatment of it. 
Again, in the middle of their discus- 
sions on those very Rules of Procedure 
the right hon. Gentleman thought fit to 
interpolate a totally unnecessary and 
upjustifiable attack on the House of 
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Lords, and that involved the waste of 
a valuable fortnight in the most im- 
portant period of the Session. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round on 
the unfortunate House of Commons, and 
said—‘*‘ You are afflicted with an almost 
incurable malady with which nothing 
but the knife can deal.”” He denied that 
altogether, and said that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would conduct the Busi- 
ness of the House in a different manner 
he would find that measures of import- 
ance would be satisfactorily discussed 
and disposed of. Gentlemen oro 
in arguing that question, omitted alto- 
gether those two important Irish mea- 
sures, on which, no doubt, last Ses- 
sion a considerable time was employed. 
He did not enter now into their merits; 
but no one could deny that they were 
very large measures bristling with points 
of contention from beginning to end. 
Those measures were discussed at some 
length, but not at a length that could 
be justly complained of, and they be- 
came law. Were there no other mea- 
sures passed? He called into Court 
the Liberal Member for the County of 
Worcester (Mr. Hastings), who was Pre- 
sident of the Social Science Association, 
and who, in a recent speech, characterized 
two of the measures passed last Session 
as being of the very greatest importance, 
especially pointing out that one of them 
contained the most beneficent and wise 
provisions embodied in any measure 
affecting the land of the United King- 
dom that had become law for 300 years. 
Did those Bills meet with anything like 
factious Obstruction? Both the Settled 
Estates Bill and the Married Women’s 
Property Bill were discussed in the 
calmest manner, and received the ge- 
neral approbation of both sides of the 
House. Again, when the dawdling and 
bungling policy of the Government had 
landed them in a war, which was not a 
war, with Egypt, and the Government 
had to ask late in the Session for an 
additional 14d. on the Income Tax, did 
any section of the House manifest any 
Obstruction, or evince a disposition to 
contest that unsatisfactory demand in any 
way not justified by precedent and fair 
play? Nothing ofthe kind. He ventured 
to say that no set of sheep ever remained 
more quietand dumb before theirshearers 
than the House of Commons under that 
— to increase the Income Tax. 

e denied, then, that in the last Session 
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—the only one which they could allow 
to influence their discussion—there was 
any justification for that tremendous 
drastic remedy. But would the right hon. 
Gentleman go back and say that for 
some years past that malady had been 
noticed and called for the application of 
that remedy? Why, up to 1880 they 
had the hon. Gentleman’s own written 
statements that no such case had arisen, 
and they had his vindication of what 
some of them might have thought the 
unduly protracted character of their 
debates. Up to 1880 the right hon. 
Gentleman was unconscious of any jus- 
tification for the ciéture. In the first 
Session of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Government he passed every measure 
which he chose to introduce, including 
that most unnecessary, and, if unces- 
sary, then unjustifiable, one, according 
to his own showing—the Supplementary 
Budget, by which an extra ld. was, 
without any just cause, added to the 
Income Tax. In the next Session, no 
doubt, a limited section of the House 
offered considerable opposition to a mea- 
sure which the Government and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) thought essential to the preser- 
vation of life and property in Ireland. 
But that was the isolated opposition of 
an individual section of the House, and 
could be far more properly dealt with 
under the head of Obstruction, which 
they were told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man had nothing whatever to do with 
that proposal of the cléture. Therefore 
he denied, speaking broadly, that a 
general case of gross incapacity and in- 
competency on the part of the House 
had been made out. He admitted that 
under happier auspices and better ar- 
rangements last Session, or the Ses- 
sion before, an additional measure or 
two might have been passed; but he 
denied that any justification had been 
established for that great and drastic in- 
novation on the freedom of debate which 
they had heretofore enjoyed. He came 
now to the objections taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman to the Amendment of 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson). The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman complained that it was a great 
and signal innovation on all the consti- 
tuted traditions and regulations of the 
House—thata proportionate and artificial 
majority was an innovation. Well, was 
it? Did the right hon. Gentleman him- 





self abstain last year from asking the 
House to vote Urgency by a proportion- 
ate majority? He thought not. Then, 
what became of his allegation that the 
proposal of his right hon. and learned 
Friend was a thing unheard of in 
Parliamentary history? It was nosuch 
thing. But, if it was an. innovation, in 
what respect was it more an innovation 
than the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman? How did the right hon. 
Gentleman get at his figures of 100 and 
200? What precedent would he find to 
establish the fact that those arithmetical 
puzzles of his own were not an innova- 
tion on the House’s Forms of Procedure, 
and that the arithmetical proposal of 
his right hon. and learned Friend was 
an innovation that must be resisted to 
the death? He could not understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman had 
pitched upon the number 200. On one 
side of that number every safeguard 
was to be accorded to minorities ; on the 
other, none at all were to be given. 
Why was this? What precedent of the 
least weight could the right hon. Gen- 
tleman assign for this singular demar- 
cation by the imaginary boundary of 
the figure 200, and what argument 
could possibly be advanced in its sup- 
port? He contended that the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend, s> far from being inconsistent 
with the Hesolution of the Government, 
was, in fact, an almost necessary com- 
plement to it. It accepted the scheme 
of the Resolution, giving protection 
against the c/d/ure according to numbers, 
and might, therefore, be regarded as 
being really and truly a touchstone of 
the sincerity of the declarations of the 
Government and their supporters on the 
Ministerial side of the House. What, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
was the object of the Resolution? He 
did not say last night, whatever might 
have been said on a previous occasion 
by the Secretary of State for India, that 
the intention of the Government was 
to gag and muzzle Her Majesty’s Op- 
position; on the contrary, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said his object was 
that the evident sense of the House 
should be gathered, not from one side, 
but from both sides ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, to give force to his state- 
ment, went on to say that he assumed 
what might happen would be this— 
when a debate had been formally termi. 
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nated by the speech of the Prime Minis- 
ter on the one side, and that of the 
Leader of the Opposition on the other, 
and when it had been arranged on both 
sides that the debate should close, some 
fussy private Member would rise be- 
tween 1 and 2 in the morning, and, 
against the evident sense of the House, 
insist upon being heard. The object 
the Government had in view—said the 
right hon. Gentleman—was to meet that 
state of things by the absolute c/éture, 
because Members of the Government on 
the one side, and the Leaders of the 
Opposition on the other, would be so 
much indisposed to show themselves 
opposed to the pretentions of the in- 
dividual Member who was breaking 
through the understanding come to be- 
tween the two sides of the House that 
they would not wish to appear in the 
Division Lobby in favour of the cléture. 
That was a most extraordinary argu- 
ment. Wasit not notorious that against 
Gentlemen who rose to prolong debates 
at unearthly hours the House knew per- 
fectly well how to protect itself? If the 
right hon. Gentleman really thought 
that that was not so, let the cléture be 
applied, as he was about to propose, 
under the protection of the ballot, so 
that nervous and timorous Leaders on 
both sides might end a debate when they 
thought fit, and so protect themselves 
and the House against the preten- 
sions of the intrusive private Member. 
That, however, with all respect for the 
Prime Minister, could not be the only 
object of the Government in proposing 
this absolute c/éture, and the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, coupled with what 
had formerly been said by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, sufficed to con- 
vince him that other and further de- 
signs were to be accomplished by the Go- 
vernment proposal. And, foreseeing those 
designs, and knowing what they were, the 
Opposition was naturally resolved to re- 
sist, and, if possible, todefeat them. If 
the ciéture were established in the form 
proposed by the Government, and if, as 
was undoubtedly intended, it were used 
on great Party questions, several results, 
which had been well pourtrayed by 
various speakers, would inevitably fol- 
low. In the first place, the position and 
influence of the House of Lords would 
be much enhanced ; and that would not 
be an unmixed evil, though, as it could 
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only follow a diminution of the respect 
in which the House of Commons had 
hitherto been held, he should deeply 
deplore it. When Astrea was banished 
from this sublunary sphere, she took 
refuge in the higher regions; and he 
could not doubt that when freedom of 
debate had fied from the House of 
Commons, it would seek a safe asylum 
in the other Chamber. The other in- 
convenience which he foresaw was un- 
questionably an unmixed evil, and was 
nothing less than the instability of 
all the legislative efforts of the House. 
With the conviction once established 
that great changes had been accom- 
plished without the full and free discus- 
sion to which they had hitherto been sub- 
jected, there would be endless attempts 
to change recent legislation, and a state 
of constant and violent fluctuation would 
be produced which it had hitherto been 
the pride and safeguard of the country 
to avoid. Such would be the all but 
certain results of cléture by a bare ma- 
jority. The pathetic and eloquent speech 
of the Prime Minister on Tuesday night 
contained a passage of a prophetic cha- 
racter, to the effect that this was one of 
his last official attempts to guide the 
destinies of this country. For his own 
part, he should deeply regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman, by his action to- 
wards the close of his illustrious and 
brilliant career, should have done any- 
thing to shake the confidence of the 
House and the country in the impar- 
tiality of those who presided over the 
debates, and should have rendered it 
impossible in the future for the Opposi- 
tion and the Government to share the 
joint responsibility which they had hi- 
therto borne for the fullness, the fair- 
ness, and the dignity of the debates and 
of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he thought that the criticisms and 
reproaches used against the Government 
did not beseem the lips of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. He was sorry that the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Man- 
ners) had helped the House out of none 
of its difficulties. Yesterday, at 5 
o’clock, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) and the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) had come down to the House, like 
Herod and Drusilla, with much pomp 
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and ceremony, to initiate the discussion, 
and to announce, as they practically had 
done, that, if they did not die on the 
floor of the House in defence of its li- 
berties, the occasion was one of the 
gravest in the history of the country, 
and that no one who loved the Constitu- 
tion would refuse to follow their lead, 
but that they should separate themselves 
from their friends and support the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. About an hour 
later he read in the November number 
of The Fortnightly Review certain reflec- 
tions on the position of the Party oppo- 
site in regard to the question of the 
eléture. The articles which he read— 
or rather, the article, for they were vir- 
tually two compressed into one, was re- 
puted to be the work of a retired diplo- 
matist, a discontented lawyer, and a 
Scotch metaphysician, under the politi- 
cal editorship of a noble Lord who, he 
supposed, aspired to play the part of 
literary patron, as it was played in the 
last century to Wilkes by the eminent 
owner of the historical house of Stowe. 
In those articles, he found that he was 
expressly warned against the blandish- 
ments of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, who was denounced in 
them as a lawyer and an Irishman of 
Irishmen ; and the writer proceeded to 
say— 

‘““Mr. Gibson, with all his ability, labours 
under one great disadvantage. He is Member 
for the University of Dublin, and, conse- 
quently, is necessarily in no greater communi- 
cation or sympathy with English, or even with 
Irish popular constituencies, than if he were 
a Member of the House of Keys or the States 
of Jersey.”’ 


He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) was in 
hopes the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Manners) would have taken the 
trouble to have told them something 
which would have helped them out of 
the difficulty they were now experi- 
encing, by explaining under which King 
the Opposition were to range themselves 
—who were the safe guides—which were 
the true views, those put forward from 
the Front Opposition Bench, or those 
put forward officiously by others; but 
the noble Lord did not attempt to re- 
move the ambiguity. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I have not 
seen the article to which the noble Lord 
alludes, 





Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he could assure the noble Lord and 
all scholars, that they would find it very 
instructive and entertaining reading in- 
deed, and the noble Lord’s Colleagues 
would also find it instructive. The 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), if it did not 
show that he was as well acquainted 
with that House, as with the House of 
Keys, or the States of Jersey, it was 
nevertheless interspersed with points 
which seemed to overstrain the argu- 
ment, and which were contradictory one 
of the other. With regard to the safe- 
guards in the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment, they had been introduced out of 
deference to the ruling of the Speaker. 
Admitting that there might be cireum- 
stances in which it would be difficult to 
determine what was the “‘ evident sense 
of the House,” and further, admitting 
the possibility that the decision of the 
Chair might be overruled, it was infi- 
nitely more probable that, if the House 
were to decide by a majority of two- 
thirds, there might be circumstances in 
which the decision of the Chair would 
be overruled. If the risk was a possible 
one in one case, it was a probable one 
in the other. The best part of the Re- 
solution was the safeguards. Person- 
ally, he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
would be perfectly willing to accept the 
cléture, as it was called, by a bare ma- 
jority, without those safeguards; but, 
as they had been put in to meet the cri- 
ticisms which had been brought for- 
ward, he should vote for them. What, 
however, he did not understand was 
why hon. Members opposite, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
particular, should be so tremendously 
anxious to drive a eoach -and- four 
through those safeguards, which went 
in the direction of the Amendment, and 
had been inserted in the Resolution to 
meet the sort of views which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were supposed to hold. 
He felt perfectly certain that, if the 
Prime Minister had chosen any other 
set of figures, there would have been a 
bundle of objections to them on the part 
of the Opposition, just as there was to 
the figures he had introduced. It might 
just as well be asked why a quorum was 
not 39 or 41 instead of 40. Looking at 
the question from a common-sense point 
of view, he should say that a House 
where 200 Members voted for the cléture 
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was, to borrow the phrase of the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘a full House,” and a House 
ina S seeers and in the capacity to exer- 
cise the rights of the whole House, and 
saying that the debate should terminate. 
The arguments of hon. Members oppo- 
site all turned in this direction. It was 
absurd to say that the question had 
been under discussion 10 months; but 
that was nothing to the exaggeration 
under which the House was told it must 
look forward to the fact that, in the 
future, they would have a Speaker 
they could not trust; that the Minister 
would be tyrannical and despotic; and 
that he would be supported by a servile 
majority ; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
drew a picture of the “ horrible danger ”’ 
in which the Parliamentary institutions of 
the country would be placed if the Re- 
solution were passed. A year hence such 
opinions would surprise those who had 
uttered them. He (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) was convinced that if that great 
man who passed away last year now sat 
as Leader of the Opposition he would 
have been the last to have used the 
argument they had heard used, because 
it amounted to this—that the more popu- 
lar institutions were extended the more 
was the House degraded, and it would 
have found no favour with the author 
of the Representation of the People Act. 
That contention argued an absolute want 
of sympathy and of trust in the future 
of England which he (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice) entirely rejected, and which 
he believed was hardly shared by a 
single person on the Liberal side. What- 
ever his faults or his virtues, one thing 
at least distinguished Lord Beaconsfield, 
and that was his great trust in the 
people and in that House which repre- 
sented the people. But he (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) believed that these 
unworthy exaggerations on the part of 
hon. Members opposite, raised in the 
turmoil of debate, and becoming de- 
fined by frequent repetition, would pass 
away with the adoption of the Resolu- 
tion, as adopted it would be, and when 
the moment for calmer consideration 
arrived. Hon. Members would revert to 
the present nobler and purer principles 
of Lord Beaconsfield—a trust in and 
sympathy with the people of this country 
—and they would cease to talk about a 
dishonest Speaker and a servile House, 
arguments which nobody in his calmer 
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moments could believe, unless, indeed, 
it happened to be the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton). 
Taking this into consideration, they had, 
therefore, a right to ask hon. Members 
opposite to reconsider their position. Did 
they really believe that this Rule of 
closure would bring about the overthrow 
of Parliamentary institutions? The House 
was told that the Conservative Party 
wished to restore the dignity of the 
House, and to put down Obstruction as 
much as the Liberal Party. But if they 
desired the end, they must desire the 
means; and it was difficult to find out 
what they wanted, for when a means 
was proposed to that end the Opposition 
overwhelmed them with floods of eri- 
ticism. There was the expressed opi- 
nion of the Leader of the Opposition as 
to a two-thirds’ majority. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman still of the same opi- 
nion? And, if not, why had he changed 
his opinions? The hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. Edward 
Clarke), after dwelling on the “horrible” 
danger of the e/éture, said—‘‘ Oh, your 
Prime Minister has in preparation a 
terrible bundle of revolutionary mea- 
sures.”” He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
and all the other supporters of the Mi- 
nistry were perfectly prepared to answer 
the challenge conveyed in that inuendo. 
He was glad to know that the hon. and 
learned Member had been taken into a 
confidence which had not been vouch- 
safed to the Members of the Liberal 
Party. But what were those measures, 
and what was the fact? The fact was, 
the measuresmost blocked and obstructed 
this year were all useful Business mea- 
sures, upon which it was hard to raise 
Party spirit, and which were delayed 
and frustrated by repeated and prolix 
talk. Who could say that the Govern- 
ment proposals of this Session were re- 
volutionary?—the reform of the Go- 
vernment of the City, County Govern- 
ment, Consolidation of the Law, Bank- 
ruptcy, Floods. He should have thought 
that such subjects would have especially 
appealed to the Party opposite and the 
great agricultural interests. Were these 
the measures devised in the dark and 
hidden counsels of the Prime Minister ? 
It was difficult to speak seriously of 
such a style of argument. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Manners) had told 
them that there had been plenty of 
legislation passed by the House to prove 
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that the proposals now being made were 
not wanted, and he instanced the Settled 
Estates Bill and the Married Women’s 
Property Act. It was notorious that 
these measures were not discussed at 
all. The first was allowed to go quietly 
through the House by a wise conspiracy 
of silence at about 2.30 a.m. Hardly a 
word was said as to the second, and it 
was only just saved from an untimely 
fate at the end of the Session, it having 
been blocked by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). It was then alleged 
that the freedom of discussion would be 
prevented by organized clamour, and, 
with respect to that point, he did not 
agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth. Of his own know- 
ledge, he could say that the present 
House was much more tolerant with 
regard to hearing Members than the un- 
shoal House. Members then yielded 
when it was found that both sides of the 
House were shouting at them ; but when 
20 or 30 Members, desirous of being 
looked upon as patriots in their own 
country, combined to consider it a glory 
and not a shame to be thus treated, that 
form of closure became impossible, for 
there were no available means of re- 
ducing such Members to obedience in 
accordance with the wishes of the House ; 
and the present Resolutions became 
necessary, and were the result of de- 
liberations instituted to find a remedy. 
It was because the present Rules had 
hopelessly broken down that it was 
necessary to pass these New Rules. 
Legislation was at a deadlock. If, then, 
they desired the end, they must possess 
the means. He did not believe the 
closure would be often used; but, like 
the law, which often prevented the com- 
mission of crimes which would other- 
wise be committed, the fact of its 
existence would diminish the necessity 
for its use. He believed that the Prime 
Minister, in proposing the closure, was 
actuated only by the highest purposes 
and purest desires; and he believed the 
whole Ministerial Party was singularly 
united on the question. He had read 
excited statements from London cor- 
respondents of Provincial newspapers 
about the moderate Liberals, or Whigs, 
as they were called, differing in opinion 
from the rest of the Party. Speaking 
for himself, and for what, he believed, 
was the opinion of many of his personal 





acquaintances, he was firmly convinced 


that, if there. were, or had been, one 
body of men more strongly united in 
the wish to see this Resolution of a bare 
majority carried, it was that section of 
the House. The moderate Liberals were, 
above all things, a Party of good go- 
vernment and of order. The disorder 
which existed in the House, whether it 
came from some old-fashioned Tories, or 
from a section of the Irish Members, 
proceeded from that kind of anarchy 
which, above all things, was most 
abhorrent to the mind of a moderate 
Liberal. The cause of liberty was in- 
separably connected with the cause of 
order ; to destroy the one was to strike 
a fatal blow at the other. If the Op- 
position fancied, from these absurd 
stories and calumnies on the moderate 
Liberals, that there was the smallest 
chance of their obtaining any co-opera- 
tion or assistance in turning out the 
Prime Minister upon this question, they 
were calculating without their host, and 
they had made one more mistake in that 
long and melancholy string of blunders, 
so clearly and forcibly set forth to the 
country in the November number of Zhe 
Fortnightly Review, which was reputed, 
as he said before, to be the joint pro- 
duction of a noble Lord—a retired 
diplomatist, a disappointed lawyer, and 
a Scotch metaphysician. He had seen 
articles in Zhe Standard, day after day, 
in which the writer asked—‘‘ What will 
the Prime Minister do?” That ques- 
tion was repeated in tones of despair, as 
if nobody could answer it. He (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) ventured to reply 
to it. The Prime Minister would carry 
this Resolution. He would carry it 
against the wishes of hon. Members 
opposite, but with the united support 
of the whole of his own Party, and with 
the goodwill and approval of every lover 
of order and liberty in this great and 
historic land. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the speech of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) had probably re- 
minded the House and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers of the necessity of before long 
filling up the vacant places in the Cabi- 
net, and of the existence of the noble 
Lord. It was said that there was joy 
over a sinner that repenteth; but he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) failed to 
notice any ecstacy in the ranks of the 
Liberal Party at the promise of the noble 
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Lord to support the Government on this 
Resolution. The noble Lord appeared 
unable to address the House without 
previously studying the monthly maga- 
zines ; but, on the present occasion, he 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) could not 
help thinking that the noble Lord would 
have done much better if he had ad- 
dressed himself to the subject before the 
House rather than to some article which 
he said he had read in The Fortnightly Re- 
ciew. It occurred to him (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that possibly the noble Lord 
was interested in the success of that new 
enterprize, and took this opportunity of 
advertising it. As he was told that that 
was a very silly and acrimonious article, 
he thought it was very probably the 
work of some spiteful Whig—possibly, 
even of the noble Lord himself. He 
here parted company with the noble 
Lord, and would go on to observe that 
he thought the House ought to recognize, 
in a very marked manner, the generosity 
of the Prime Minister, who, having satis- 
fied himself, through the instrumentality 
of the noble Lord the Member for Flint- 
shire (Lord Richard Grosvenor), that, 
without doubt, he possessed the com- 
mand of a substantial majority, in hav- 
ing informed the House that it was no 
question of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, that all pressure was relaxed, 
and that every Member might speak and 
vote as he pleased ; and, as he was now 
assured that there was no fear of a Mi- 
nisterial crisis through the action of any 
private Member, he would like to ask 
the House to give him its attention fora 
few moments while he addressed himself 
to the Amendment. What struck him 
most in the remarkable speech of the 
Prime Minister was the vivid picture 
which he drew, with prophetic eye, of 
the race of Speakers of that House of 
the future. It appeared that they had 
been entirely under a mistake in suppos- 
ing that there was to be any deteriora- 
tion in the holders of the Chair. On the 
contrary, they were to go on in a course 
of development more marvellous than 
any that was ever dreamed of by the 
late Professor Darwin. The Speakers 
of the future were to be so impartial as 
to be removed far above all human 
frailty, and to be endowed with instincts 
far superior to any that had been ac- 
quired by the entire animal creation. 
They were to be able to discover, on par- 
ticular occasions, that certain Members 
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were very willing, and, indeed, despe- 
ee anxious, to vote for the closing of 
a debate, and that certain other Mem- 
bers were anxious that the debate should 
not be closed—and to discover it with 
but the slightest expression of opinion 
from anyone. It appeared to him, if 
that was the case, that the House would 
be treated nightly to a very interesting 
exhibition of what was called ‘ thought 
reading ” from the Chair, and, so far as 
he could make out from the speech of the 
Prime Minister, without any extra charge. 
It appeared, indeed, that the moment 


‘this Resolution passed, the Speaker 


would be endowed with an amount of 
personal infallibility far beyond anything 
that had ever been claimed by His Holi- 
ness the Pope. When he heard the 
whole of that remarkable prophecy, he 
must confess that he was, for once, as 
nearly as ever he was in his life, 
thrown off his balance, and was almost 
persuaded not only to support the e/dture, 
that was going to produce such mar- 
vellous improvements in the race of 
Speakers, but to denounce any indivi- 
dual who would continue his resistance 
to it. But a most providential interven- 
tion occurred, and he subsequently be- 
gan to doubt as to whether the Govern- 
ment had their eye upon such a remark- 
able individual as the Prime Minister 
had pourtrayed, and he decided that 
he would do wisely in adhering to his 
former opinions, which were also those 
of a Gentleman whom he respected most 
highly and followed, as to this Ist Re- 
solution, and he would accordingly vote 
for the Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) againstit, when it was putfrom 
the Chair; and he looked forward with 
great pleasure to following the lead of 
his right hon. Friend. He had, how- 
ever, so much respect for the genius and 
ability of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson), that he did not 
like to take a course opposed to anything 
he might suggest without endeavouring 
to explain the reason why. He there- 
fore wished to state why he could not 
support the Amendment of his right 
hon. and learned Friend. The question 
before the House was not whether they 
were to have the c/éture, but whether the 
cléture was to be affirmed by a two-thirds’ 
majority, or by a majority of 1. Now, 
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of a foreign practice; but it appeared 
to him (Lord Randolph Churchill) that 
a proportionate majority, or what was 
called a two-thirds’ cléture, was a very 
much greater innovation on all our prin- 
ciples, ideas, and customs, than even 
the eldture itself. He knew of nothing 
in the history of this country, or in its 
laws, or in its Constitution, which could 
be adduced asa precedent or an analogy 
for the course proposed in the Amend- 
ment—that the House should require 
two-thirds of its Members to affirm any 
proposition. After all, the principle of 
the c/éture was not an innovation. The 
Motion of the Previous Question was a 
form of cléture, only it admitted of de- 
bate; while the proposal of the Prime 
Minister did not. In America the e/dture 
was called the Previous Question, and 
was used without debate. But he never 
heard that it was suggested by anyone 
that the Previous Question should re- 
quire a majority of two-thirds, in order 
that it should be carried. They did not 
require proportionate majorities for the 
election of their Representatives, nor 
would any proposition to that effect 
have the slightest chance of being ac- 
cepted by the country. London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow, could return Members to that 
House for a period of seven years by 
majorities of 1, and the Member so 
returned was as fully and as firmly the 
Member for that constituency as if he 
had been elected unanimously; and he 
thought that the election of a Member 
for a great constituency for a period of 
seven years was a much more important 
matter, and would seem to require a 
much stronger title than the closing of 
an occasional debate in the House of 
Commons. They knew, moreover, as 
the Prime Minister told them, that many 
of the greatest reforms in their laws had 
been carried by majorities which did 
not number double figures; and it was 
undoubtedly, in theory, in the power of 





Parliament, by a majority of 1, to 
change the Constitution of the country | 
from a Monarchy into a Republic, which, | 
again, he should say, would be a much 
more important matter than the closing | 
of an occasional debate. He owned he 
was a firm believer in the general infal- | 
libility of simple majorities; they had | 
ractically governed the British Empire | 
am time immemorial, and he could not ' 
refrain from expressing his surprise that 
the Tory Party or the Constitutionsl 
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Party, which naturally and properly re- 
coiled with such horror from this Radi- 
cal innovation of the c/éture, should put 
forward with eagerness, with anxiety, 
and almost with desperation, this much 
greater Radical innovation of the two- 
thirds’ majority. That was his general 
objection to this Amendment; but he 
would like to look at it in practice. 
However objectionable the cléture by a 
bare majority was, it was perfectly clear 
to him that it would probably be used 
against all Parties in that House, with- 
out distinction or favour; but he was 
perfectly certain that, to all intents and 
purposes, a two-thirds’ e/dture would be 
used against the Irish Party alone. 
Now, he could not imagine anything 
more deplorable, more full of evil and 
disaster, than the continual recurrence 
of the spectacle of the two great Parties 
in the State uniting, and uniting only, 
for the purpose of suppressing the Irish 
Members. He defied anyone to conjec- 
ture any method more certainly or more 
infallibly calculated to produce not only 
pornape an Irish Parliament, but per- 

aps even Irish independence. Irish op- 
position to English Governments in the 
House of Commons, even if it were obsti- 
nate, evenifobstructive, evenifit were cal- 
culated at the time to bring the Legis- 
lature into contempt, might be an evil; 
but it was an evil which must be borne 
with more or less, unless they were pre- 
pared, sooner or later, to concede fully 
and freely to the demand for Home Rule. 
They might suppress this Irish opposi- 
tion by new and strange devices, they 
might practically or actually disfran- 
chise Ireland, they might govern the 
country by the bayonet; but these pro- 
ceedings could only endure for a limited 
period, and at the end of them would be 
Repeal of the Union. He said this— 
that outside these two alternatives of 
allowing full, free, even exaggerated 
expression of Irish grievances in that 
Parliament, and the Repeal of the Union, 
he could see no choice. They were en- 
deavouring to govern Ireland behind 
the former alternative; but if they 
adopted this insidious two-thirds’ cléture, 
which, curiously enough, they should 


| notice was recommended to them for ac- 


ceptance by an Irishman belonging to 
what had hitherto been the dominant 
Party, he felt sure, as certainly as they 
were all sitting there, no matter what 
efforts anyone might make, they would 
have to abandon the former alternative 
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and adopt the latter. If this c/éture were 
brought into operation, there would be 
an understanding between the two Front 
Benches ; and when he contemplated the 
two Front Benches, he rose to a height 
of impartiality which was perfectly sub- 
lime. There would be an understand- 
ing between those two Front Benches 
that this c/éture was to be used against 
the Irish Party, but not against any 
other Party in the House. The weapon 
would be too easy of use, the tempta- 
tion too strong, the hatred of race too 
recent, to prevent any Government, were 
it Liberal or were it Conservative, from 
continually having recourse to it for the 
purpose of advancing their own Business, 
or English or Scotch claims. The pre- 
dictions as to the tyranny of a majority, 
the predictions as to the degradation of 
the Chair, of which they had heard so 
much, he looked upon as chimerical and 


unreal compared with that one certain | 


consequence of the adoption by the 
House of that Amendment—namely, 
that it would be mainly used to stifle 
the expression of Irish national feeling 
in that House; and he believed the result 
would, to use the words of Lord Bea- 
consfield, be ‘‘ more fatal to the unity of 
the Empire than famine, pestilence, or 
foreign conquest.” He desired to say 
one word more as to the probable work- 
ing effects of this Amendment upon the 
future fortunes of the Tory Party whe- 
ther in Office or out of Office. He ima- 
gined that many of those who supported 
this Amendment were animated by a 
secret conviction that the palmy days of 
Tory Governments were over, and that 
the Tory Party had nothing to do but 
look forward to a long period of endless 
Opposition, perhaps occasionally che- 
quered by partial glimpses of Office 
with a minority. For himself, he be- 
lieved that to be not only incorrect, but 
abjectly incorrect. That it was, how- 
ever, held by many he had no doubt, 
and those who held it were endeavour- 
ing by this Amendment to construct, as 
it were, a little dyke under which they 
imagined they would be able to shelter 
themselves for a long time tocome. A 
more hopeless delusion never before led 
astray a political Party, and he would 
endeavour, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, to ‘‘smash, destroy, and pul- 
verize it.”” How many times did anyone 
in that House think the Prime Minis- 
ter would — and he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) looked upon the Prime Mi- 
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nister as an extremely moderate states- 
man compared with the statesmen the 
Liberal Party was likely to produce very 
soon—how many times would the Prime 
Minister permit the Tory Party to refuse 
him thetwo-thirds’ majority which would 
enable him to get his Budget Resolu- 
tions? On a generous calculation, he 
might stand it twice or possibly three 
times; but, as sure as the right hon. 
Gentleman sat where he did, after the 
third time he would come down and say 
that the state of Public Business was 
deplorable, that the Session was one of 
discomfort and disaster, and within three 
weeks of that declaration the precious 
little dyke which was to shelter the Tory 
Party for a long time to come, this little 
exotic, which was to be so carefully in- 
troduced, nurtured, and protected, so that 
the Tory Party might repose under its 
shade, would be abolished, cut down, and 
swept away into the great dust-bin of all 
modern Constitutional checks and securi- 
ties. The best protection, the best Consti- 
tutional check against a Liberal Minister, 
which the Torty Party could look to was 
to be found in the House of Lords; yet 
how often would the House of Lords, with 
all its centuries of prescription, and all 
its vast territorial influence, venture to 
stand in the way of a Liberal majo- 
rity? And yet with that historic 
caution, not to say timidity, on the 
part of the House of Lords and in 
their minds and before their eyes, did 
anyone really and seriously imagine that 
that wretched device, that miserable 
safeguard of a two-thirds’ majority, 
could for one moment, or even for the 
suspicion of a moment, arrest the tide 
of popular reform, a safeguard compared 
with which Don Quixote’s helmet was a 
miracle of protection, or Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s mop a monster of energy and 
strength? So much for the effect of a 
two-thirds’ majority on the Tory Party 
in Opposition. Now let them look at 
its effect on the Tory Party in power. 
There could be no doubt that the Tory 
Party in power was confronted by a 
greater intensity of political animosity 
than was the Liberal Party under simi- 
lar circumstances ; and the Liberals in 
Opposition had recourse to methods of 
damaging and weakening a Tory Go- 
vernment which the Tories in Opposition 
had not either the courage or, indeed, 
the inclination to use. The result was 
that, when the Liberal Party were in 
power, there was always a larger in- 
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fluential portion of the Tory Party 
willing, under ordinary circumstances, 
to concede to a Liberal Executive a cer- 
tain amount of support, which would be 
of the greatest assistance to such a Go- 
vernment for getting through its ordi- 
nary Business. But when the Tories 
were in power there was no correspond- 
ing portion of the Liberal Party to whom 
they could look. How many times, he 
should like to ask the right hon. Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), when he was speaking in the 
country on the lamentable failures of 
the Session during the last Parliament, 
would it have been possible for him to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds, in order 
to enable him to get on with the Busi- 
ness of the country? He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was inclined to think, 
perhaps, twice ; and yet he ventured to 
say that, in the present Parliament, 
there was scarcely a Vote of Supply, 
scarcely an Amendment in Committee, 
scarcely an imaginable Bill, as to which 
a considerable section of the Tory Party 
would not be ready, after a reasonable 
time, to give the Government the neces- 
sary two-thirds’ majority for closing 
debate. He passed no opinion upon 
that; he simply stated it as a fact ; and 
the result of all these arguments of his 
was, that when the Liberals were in 
power, they would constantly obtain the 
two-thirds, and that when the Tories 
were in power, they would never, or, to 
use the words of a popular song, “‘ hardly 
ever.” Well, that did not seem to him 
a good reason why the Tory Party 
should so eagerly support that Amend- 
ment. Let them look a little further 
ahead. No one would deny that there 
were great and burning questions rapidly 
coming up for settlement —questions re- 
lating to the franchise and the represen- 
tation of the people, questions relating 
to revenue and trade, questions relating 
to agriculture and land, and questions 
relating to the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Were his right 
hon. Friends prepared, were they deter- 
mined to abdicate and renounce all title 
to share in the origination of legislation 
on those great questions? Was the 
great Tory democracy which Lord Bea- 
consfield partly constructed, that was 
formed in 1874— was the attitude of 
that Tory democracy to be one of mere 
dogged opposition? Was it true, as 
their opponents said of them, that a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland and foreign 





war was the be-all and the end-all of a 
Tory minority? He would say, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not.” And yet it was on the 
ability, and not only on the ability, 
but on the rapidity with which, in 
the face of an unscrupulous Opposi- 
tion, they might be able to legis- 
late on these questions that their title to 
power and tenure of Office would mainly 
depend. Nevertheless, here they were, 
under the influence of a Hibernian legal 
mind, elaborately and laboriously en- 
deavouring to forge for themselves an 
instrument which, if they did come into 
power, would paralyze them so effec- 
tually and so terrifically that their power 
would be as tottering as a house, of 
cards, and their tenure of Office as eva- 
nescent as a summer day. Of this he 
was perfectly certain—that if the Prime 
Minister was to concede to them the 
two-thirds’ majority, and if, by any 
chance, the Tory Party were to come 
into power to-morrow, and were to be 
confronted by a strong and enterprizing 
Radical Party, and a strong and reck- 
less Irish Party, and receiving no sup- 
port from the Whig faction, they would 
find themselves utterly unable to make 
any progress with Business, or to cut 
any respectable figure before the coun- 
try. They would bitterly curse the day 
—-nay more, they would bitterly curse 
the Leaders, when, and by whom, they 
had been betrayed into such a hopeless 
and ruinous fix. Let them oppose this 
cléture with their whole power—let them 
defeat it if they could; let them resort, 
if they had the courage, to all those 
powers and privileges which a Parlia- 
mentary minority still possessed, in 
order, if possible, to compel the Prime 
Minister to abandon his scheme, or to 
appeal to the country, to which he and 
they were responsible, to decide between 
them. But, whatever they did, let them 
not, for Heaven’s sake, be seduced by 
interested counsels into following fo- 
reign fancies, and let them not be per- 
suaded by any desire to think only of 
the present, and to disembarrass themr- 
selves of all thought of what was to 
come, to damage or abandon that great 
trust which the past, the present, and 
the future of a great Party alike com- 
manded them vigilantly to secure. For 
all these reasons, and with the instinct 
and the full conviction that the two- 
thirds’ e/éture, or any like proportionate 
majority, would be the most poisonous 
and deadly weapon against the life and 
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efficiency of a future Tory Government 
which its most ingenious enemies could, 
by any possibility, devise, he greatly 
regretted that, under the circumstances, 
he should not be able to record his vote 
in favour of the Amendment of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had kept his 
eyes upon the Front Opposition Bench 
during the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) in order to see whether 
any right hon. Gentleman was likely to 
rise and reply to his arguments. But 
there only remained half-an-hour before 
the time for the adjournment of the de- 
bate, and he could well understand they 
thought this would be too short a time in 
which to attempt to disprove the con- 
vincing arguments which had just been 
addressed to the House. The speech of 
the noble Lord appeared to him (Mr. 
Goschen) to strike at the root of the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Gibson). The 
point of the noble Lord was that, under 
the two-thirds’ proposal, no cléture could 
take place without negotiations between 
the two sides of the House. He (Mr. 
Goschen) shared the objections to such 
negotiations, while he felt sure that the 
Amendment would certainly make them 
indispensable. He hoped to be able to 
show that it would be in the power of 
even a very small minority to resist the 
evident sense of the House, and to pre- 
vent effect being given to the wishes of 
the majority, even when that majority 
would naturally comprise a portion of 
the regular Opposition. That was the 
danger to which they must not be blind. 
But he might first express his satisfac- 
tion that the noble Lord did not indulge 
in that persistent libel on the Parliamen- 
tary position of the country which had 
been indulged in by so many Conserva- 
tives, and which it was almost painful 
to listen to. The majority were to be 
imbued by virulent Party spirit ; there 
was to be a Speaker tyrannical in con- 
duct, and wanting in that impartiality 
which had always characterized his 
Office. But he would refuse to assume 
either that the majority would be always 





desirous of stifling the minority, while 
the minority would always be willing | 
to lend its assistance to the progress of | 
Public Business. If you assumed Party | 


spirit on one side, you must also assume 
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it on the other. The noble Lord the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) had commented on the exag- 
gerated fears expressed by hon. Members 
with great force. They had heard fears ex- 
pressed that discussion was to be stifled, 
and the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin University 
had said that there was to be an out- 
lawry of the Opposition. Had they con- 
sidered that, if discussion were stifled 
on their side, it would be equally im- 
possible for the majority to take part in 
the discussion ? and whether it was pro- 
bable that the Liberal Party would con- 
sent to impose silence on themselves? 
It would require a large amount of cre- 
dulity to suppose that the majority would 
allow themselves to be condemned to 
silence, or that the Liberal Party would 
consent to that House being made a 
mere machine for registering votes, and 
passing Acts of Parliament. He),was 
satisfied that that would not be allowed 
by the country. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University 
had said that that House was the great 
inquest of the nation; that it not only 
voted money, but discussed and inquired 
into grievances. Everyone would admit 
that description of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ; buthe (Mr. Goschen) 
was convinced that the adoption of the 
Resolutions of the Government would 
promote the proper debating of the most 
important subjects, and that the result 
would be the improvement of their de- 
bates, and not the stifling of discussion. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had pointed out that foreign nations 
would say that now the House of Com- 
mons was going to give up its freedom 
of debate. But what were foreign 
nations, and, what was much more to the 
point, what was the English nation, 
saying of the position in which the Par- 
liament of this country had found itself ? 
What was the use of maintaining that 
old privilege if it was so abused that 
they could not do the work which they 
were sent by their constituents to do in 
this House? It was in order to restore 
the efficiency of the House of Commons, 
to do their duty to their constituents, 
to enable the various classes of Mem- 
bers to take an equal part in discus- 
sion, and to seoure a more equally 
distributed debate, both as cateied sub-~ 
— and as regarded classes of Mem- 
ers who took part in these discussions, 
that they wished to support, and did 
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heartily support, the Resolutions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He, for one, 
would not support the Government on a 
question of that kind if he thought they 
were going to suppress that which had 
been the pride of Parliament for ages. 
But the point was this—that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, while they had these great 
fears for the future, would not realize, 
and they appeared to him not to have 
realized, the real and actual evils of 
the past. The noble Lord the Member 
for. North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) spoke as if he had nothing to 
complain of—as if Parliament had been 
in a satisfactory position the last few 
years. If the country thought so, it 
was quite natural they should remain 
satisfied ; but he (Mr. Goschen) believed 
the country was convinced that that was 
not so, but that Resolutions were neces- 
sary for dealing with the existing evil. 
The alarms of hon. Members opposite, 
he thought, touched both the present and 
the future. They were afraid for the 
immediate present that certain dark de- 
signs were to be carried out, and they 
were also afraid for the future. To put 
those fears into words, their case was 
this—they seemed to feel that there had 
been an increased volume of Democratic 
movement. They seemed to fear that the 
Parliament of the future—the immediate 
future, one would almost think—would 
be different from the present House of 
Commons; that it would abandon the 
traditions of the past, and that—why he 
was at a loss to conceive, but for some 
reason or other—there was going to be 
a kind of fierce Party spirit, which was 
going to suppress the minority on every 
possible occasion. Well, that might be 
their belief; but he would ask, in the 
words of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock, did they think a fierce Par- 
liament of that kind was going to be 
prevented from carrying out its designs ; 
did they think that a Parliament, in- 
spired with a spirit of that kind, would 
be controlled by a Resolution passed that 
day as a Standing Order of the House ? 
Was it that this two-thirds’ Amendment 
was going to check the Democracy of the 
future? Did they believe that that safe- 
guard would not be swept away by the 
advancing tide? It would be swept 
away at once, and if any reliance had 
been placed on its efficiency, its efficiency 
would be nought. But if that spirit was 
likely to develop itself, there was one 





remedy, and one only, upon which he 
would reiy, and that was, before that 
time so to raise once more the cha- 
racter and dignity of the House, that 
the House itself would be the dyke and 
bulwark against the dangers hon. Mem- 
bers opposite feared. If those hon. Gen- 
tlemen ever read the newspapers, they 
would find that during the last few years 
the country had been dissatisfied with 
the want of business-like capacity in 
Parliament. If that feeling existed out- 
side the House, what was the result? 
It was that organizations had sprung up 
to put pressure upon Parliament and to 
hasten their proceedings. They had heard, 
also, that the Press claimed, if not to 
have superseded the influence of Parlia- 
ment, at any rate to have equalled it. 
That was because the debates of Parlia- 
ment had not been conducted within the 
last three or four years with such effi- 
ciency—owing to the tyranny of the few 
—as to meet the approbation of the coun- 
try at large. The House had suffered 
from the tyranny of the few, and it was 
the unbounded licence in which the few 
had indulged which had imposed the 
cléture upon many Members of the mo- 
derate section, and had prevented them 
from giving expression to their feelings 
and opinions. With reference to the 
two-thirds’ majority, he would point out 
to the House how the cléture would work 
if it could not be voted without a majo- 
rity of two-thirds. There were many 
occasions on which it would not be pos- 
sible to obtain that large majority, even 
if a large proportion of hon. Members in 
Opposition were prepared togrant it. The 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
had argued that responsibility would 
fall upon the Leaders of the Opposition. 
What would happen? After a three 
nights’ debate those Opposition Leaders 
would be approached and asked whe- 
ther they would support the Govern- 
ment in closing the debate. The Leader 
of the Opposition would have to ask 
himself what would be his position 
if he supported the Government. If 
he did so, he might find that a por- 
tion of his followers would reproach 
him for bringing the debate to a prema- 
ture close. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion consequently, before replying, would 
have to consult with the more ardent 
and impetuous spirits of his own Party. 
He must make more of their views, or 
else he might divide his Party in giving 
[ Twelfth Night.| 
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the Government his support. Supposing 
the Leader of the Opposition had on this 
occasion said that he would consent to 
the cléture with two-thirds’ majority, 
would he not have exposed himself to 
the assaults of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock? A numerical 
majority, whether two-thirds or any 
other number, except the very smallest, 
meant the Opposition vote as a whole. 
They might as well have a four- 
fifths or any other majority, except 
the very small minority alluded to 
by the noble Lord; because it meant, 
would the Opposition as a body vote in 
order to support the Business of the op- 
posite Party? Therefore, they must have 
negotiations between the two Parties, 
for it stood to reason that, unless some 
price were given, the Leader of the Op- 
position would say he could not insure 
the two-thirds. There would be no prin- 
ciple more demoralizing and weaken- 
ing to Her Majesty’s Opposition than a 
proposal of this kind, and he did not 
think it was in the interest of Parlia- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Opposition 
should be placed in such a position. In 
his opinion, no more potent proposal to 
demoralize the Opposition could be made 
than that to adopt the two-thirds’ majo- 
rity. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock, alluding to the position of 
a Conservative Government when the 
Liberals were in Opposition, said that 
the support of any section of the Liberal 
Party could never be relied upon. But 
there was no occasion on which the Con- 
servative Leaders would be opposed by 
any considerable section of their ownsup- 

orters when a Liberal Government was 
in Office. Although it might be called 
two-thirds, it would mean that the whole 
Opposition must be with them with the 
exception of some particular minority 
against which both sides m:ght be pre- 
pared to strike. Hon. Members must, 
therefore, agree with the Prime Minister 
that a two-thirds’ cléture would be no use 
whatever. A question had been put 
with regard to Obstruction. It was 
said—‘‘ Do you intend to strike at Ob- 
struction?”’ But Obstruction was con- 
tagious, and, as the House knew, it was 
not invented by the Irish Party. It 
pre-existed, and they knew the quarter 
from whence it originally came. It 
would not be safe, nor sufficient, nor 
would it be right, to strike simply: at 
one minority, regardless of the fact that 
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the general Business of the House was 
obstructed as they had seen it over and 
over again. He had no alarms for the 
future, such as some hon. Members had 
expressed. If he had, he should not 
think they could be conjured away by a 
miserable Amendment which would yield 
to the first pressure brought against it ; 
but he believed the best way to stem the 
danger which hon. Members opposite 
seemed to anticipate with regard to the 
future was to raise the character of 
the House, and to restore efficiency to 
their debates ; and he did not know that 
they could do so by any better means 
than by supporting Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as regarded the way in which 
they were prepared to deal with the 
Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. 
A. J. Balfour,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


(Auatliary Forces). 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 2nd November, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issvep — For the 
Borough of Ennis, v. James Lysaght Finigan, 
esquire, Manor of Northstead. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 
ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—PERMA- 
NENT STAFF OF MILITIA—MARINE 
PENSIONERS. 


Mr. EUGENE COLLINS asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it 
is the fact that an inequality exists 
between the position of Army pen- 
sioners and Marine pensioners when 
employed as sergeants on the per- 
manent staff of the Auxiliary Forces; 
whether Army pensioners can increase 
their pensions at the rate of one half- 
penny per day, for every year of service 
as sergeants on the permanent staff of 
Militia Regiments, up to a maximum 
of eightpence per day in excess of their 
pensions from service in the Regular 
Army, whereas Marine pensioners in a 
similar position derive no such benefit 
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from a similar service ; and, whether, in 
consideration of the recent gallant ser- 
vices of the Marine Forces in Egypt, he 
will inquire into the subject with a view 
to placing Marine pensioners on an 
equality with their comrades in the other 
branch of Her Majesty’s Service? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have to thank my hon. Friend for call- 
ing my attention to the inequality in 
respect of pension which exists, in the 
manner stated in his Question, between 
the Army pensioners and the Marine 
pensioners on the permanent Staff of 
the Auxiliary Forces. Some time ago 
the matter was under the consideration 
of the Departments concerned, and diffi- 
culties were found to exist in the way of 
any alteration of the present arrange- 
ment; but we will inquire into the sub- 
ject again and see, in consultation with 
the War Office and Treasury, whether 
anything ought to be done. 


VACCINATION—TRANSMISSION OF DIS- 
EASE THROUGH INOCULATION OF 
SOLDIERS IN THE FRENCH ARMY, 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he has received further and com- 
plete information, through the Foreign 
Office, from the French Government, on 
the subject of the infection of fifty-eight 
soldiers of the 4th Zouave Regiment, to 
whom it is alleged that syphilis was 
communicated by vaccination with matter 
from Arab children; and, whether he 
has any reason to doubt the correctness 
of the fact, as reported}in ‘‘Le Petit 
Colon” and the ‘‘ Journal d’Hygiéne ” 
of Paris, June 30th, and August 25th 
1881, and in the ‘‘ Daily News” of that 
or succeeding month ? 

Mr. DODSON : I regret that I have 
not succeeded in obtaining any fresh in- 
formation on the subject to which the 
Question of my hon. Friend relates, and 
it does not appear that the French Go- 
vernment have any in their possession. 
With regard to the alleged fact that the 
disease referred to was communicated by 
vaccination with vaccine matter, I am 
advised that the statement in Zhe Journal 
@ Hygiéne that two children served as 
vaccinifers for 280 men, and that 58 of 
these men—and it does not appear how 
many more—were operated upon with 
lymph from one single child is so op- 
posed to all experience of vaccination 
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hon. Friend must, therefore, permit me 
to say that, so far from admitting the 
fact that the disease was communicated 
by vaccine matter, I cannot but enter- 
tain the gravest doubts on the subject; 
and the more especially as it is expressly 
mentioned that the children from whom 
the lymph was said to be taken were in 
excellent health. 


EGYPT—COMMAND OF THE EGYPTIAN 
ARMY—APPOINTMENT OF BAKER 
PASHA. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that Baker Pacha 
has been appointed Generalissimo of the 
Egyptian Army ; and, if so, whether his 
appointment was made with the ap- 
proval and consent of His Majesty the 
Sultan ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Baker 
Pasha does not appear to have been yet 
appointed. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no concern with any question which 
may have arisen between the Turkish 
Government and Baker Pasha with 
regard to the latter’s employment in 
Egypt. The Egyptian Government will 
now consult us on all military steps, and 
no determination upon any plan has yet 
been come to. 

Mr. O’KELLY : Does the hon. Mem- 
ber mean to say that the Government of 
Her Majesty have no information about 
the fact that Baker Pasha deserted from 
the Turkish Army ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I can 
only repeat what I have already said, 
that we have .no concern with any ques- 
tion between Baker Pasha and the 
Turkish Government. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE USE OF 
REVOLVERS. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is a fact that a constable of the 
Metropolitan Police, on the night of 
Saturday the 28th instant, was seriously 
wounded at Hampstead by a shot from 
a revolver fired upon him by an armed 
burglar; and, whether, in view of the 
frequent crimes of violence perpetrated 
by means of these weapons, together 
with the frequent accidents arising from 
their careless and reckless use, he will 
consider the introduction next year of 
some measure of licence and registration 
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to limit, if possible, that indiscriminate 
distribution of them which prevails at 
present ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not surprised that after the very serious 
affray at Hampstead, in which a police- 
man was wounded, and in which he be- 
haved so gallantly, the subject to which 
my hon. Friend alludes should have 
attracted much public attention. I can 
assure my hon. Friend that I am con- 
sidering very carefully, with the police 
authorities, what can be done in the 
matter. I am afraid that the plan pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend is hardly 
strong enough to remedy the evils of 
which he complains, because already a 
penalty can be imposed by law upon 
people who possess arms without a 
icence; but, as a matter of fact, the 
penalty is evaded, and I fear that regis- 
tration would be evaded likewise. I 
may as well now answer a subsequent 
Question which has a place upon the 
Notice Paper. I am asked whether I 
will introduce a Bill this Session dealing 
with this subject. To that I have to 
answer that it would be impossible to 
do so this Session; and, besides, I do 
not think that this is a matter that 
ought to be taken in hand hastily or 
under the influence of panic. ‘Then 
there is a question about arming the 
police. Well, that is a matter which I 
have also very carefully considered. I 
have taken the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners of Police and of the Superin- 
tendents of Police, and I am bound to 
say that they are unanimously against 
the proposal. Though this is a very 

ave matter, which must be seriously 

ealt with, in order to prevent any 
undue alarm or belief that the crimes 
have increased greatly in number or 
rapidity, I think it may be well to give 
the numbers for the last few years. In 
1879, there were four offences of this 
character; in 1880, there were three; 
in 1881, four; and this year up to the 
present date there have been three. 
Therefore, grave as these offences are, 
their number has not seriously increased 
during the last four years. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: Do these figures 
refer to the Metropolitan Police District 
or to the country ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: To 
the Metropolitan Police District. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman considering 
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the question of administering the punish- 
mentof flogging to garotters and burglars 
armed with revolvers ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: Yes, 


Sir ; that is a matter under consideration. 


the Eguptian Army. 


IRELAND—SANITARY CONDITION OF 
KILLESHANDRA. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the unsatisfactory condition of 
the sanitary arrangements of the town 
of Killeshandra, county Cavan ; if he is 
aware that the local inspector has on 
several occasions reported the state of 
the sewerage to the Board of the Cavan 
Union, pointing out the unhealthy con- 
dition of the town; and, notwithstand- 
ing these reports, no effort has been 
made to remedy the evil; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will have 
a full investigation made by the Govern- 
ment inspector of the district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The attention of 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
has on several occasions been called to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the sani- 
tary arrangements in the town of Kil- 
leshandra, and they have seen very un- 
favourable Reports on the subject from 
the Medical Officer of Health. The 
Local Government Board have frequently 
brought the matter under the notice of 
the sanitary authority, who have now 
at length referred it to a Committee for 
Report. The Local Government Board 
have not yet seen the Report of that 
Committee; but if, when it reaches them, 
they find that the sanitary authority are 
not prepared to adopt prompt and effi- 
cient measures to remedy the evil com- 
plained of, it will then be the duty of the 
Board to cause an investigation to be 
made by one of their Inspectors, and to 
take such other steps as may to them 
appear necessary. 


EGYPT—COMMAND OF THE EGYPTIAN 
ARMY—APPOINTMENT OF BAKER 
PASHA. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any commu- 
nications passed between Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Baker Pacha in reference 
to the appointment of the latter to the 
command of the Egyptian Army ; and, 
if any communications passed, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government was informed 
of their nature ? 





—— 
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Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member’s Question I have to say 
that, having no record of any such com- 
munication in the War Office, I asked 
Sir Garnet Wolseley whether, before 
Baker Pasha was applied to by the 
Khedive, he had been in communication 
with him, and he informed me he had 
no such communication. 


ARMY—RESERVE MEN. 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, in 
consideration of the prompt answer given 
by the Reserve Men to the recent sum- 
mons to active service, he will consider 
the advisability of allowing those men 
who may now elect to complete twelve 
years’ service some hope of being per- 
mitted to complete twenty-one years, if 
specially recommended ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am afraid that 
I can hold out no greater expectations 
on the subject of my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Question than that the men 
have no claim to re-engagement unless 
they have become non-commissioned 
officers. In fact, the option we have 
given them is a boon, as we have no 
wish, on military grounds, that they 
should do otherwise than remain in the 
Reserve. 


NAVAL ARTILLERY—THE NEW 
BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What progress 
has been made in the manufacture of 
the new breech-loading guns for the 
Navy for which provision was made in 
the Army Estimates for the year; whe- 
ther the 48-ton gun has been finally 
adopted, after proof; and, what other 
large guns have been tested and adopted 
for the Service, and under what circum- 
stance a 6-inch gun recently failed on 
trial ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: With respect to 
the first Question, nothing has occurred 
since in Committee of Supply on the 7th 
of August I answered a similar Question, 
except that fair progress has been, and 
is being, made. As to the 43-ton gun, 
a pattern has been adopted for those 
under manufacture. Further trials are 
shortly to be made, which may lead to 
some change of pattern for future years. 
As to the third Question, an 18-ton 
breech-loading gun has been tested and 
adopted. Astothe fourth, a 6-inch breech- 
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loading gun which has been tested has 
failed at the 269th round ; and the causes 
are being carefully inquired into with 
the Ordnance Committee. 


MEDICAL ACTS — RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to introduce a 
Bill to carry out the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on the Medical 
Acts ; and, if so, when? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Report of 
the Royal Commission is at present 
under consideration; but we have not 
arrived at that stage of our delibera- 
tions which enables me to inform the 
House of the nature of any legislation 
we may contemplate or the order in 
which it will be taken. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
TEACHERS IN IRISH ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the urgent necessity of adopt- 
ing some means for providing a largely 
increased supply of trained teachers for 
Elementary Schools in Ireland, nearly 
seventy per cent. of the actual teachers 
being entirely without training ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can only 
assure my hon. Friend that the subject 
has engaged my attention. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
THE EMIGRATION CLAUSES. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any applications have been 
received from the unions scheduled 
under the Emigration Clause of the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act of this 
Session for grants of money for the as- 
sistance of emigration; whether other 
unions, besides the five scheduled, have 
applied for such assistance; and if he 
will name them; and, if he will state 
the unions, if any, which desire to take 
advantage of the borrowing powers con- 
ferred on boards of guardians by the 
Act in question for emigration pur- 

oses ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Out of the five 
Unions scheduled under the Emigration 
Clauses of the Arrears of Rent Act, two 
—namely, Newport and Swinford—have 
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applied for grants. Twenty-two other 
Unions have applied to be scheduled to 
enable them to obtain such assistance. 
They are as follows :—Ballyvaughan, 
Boyle, Claremorris, Dromore West, 
Kenmare, Letterkenny, Strokestown, 
Westport, Ballinasloe, Ballyshannon, 
Cahirciveen, Carrick-on-Shannon, Castle- 
rea, Galway, Glennamaddy,{ Loughrea, 
Milford, Mohill, Roscommon, Sligo, 
Tobercurry, and Tralee. The hon. Mem- 
ber does not ask me the result of the 
applications in these cases; but I may 
state that in one case (Kenmare) the 
whole Union has been scheduled; in 
seven cases a number of electoral divi- 
sions have been scheduled, and the re- 
maining 14 cases are still under con- 
sideration. With regard to the final 
paragraph of the Question, no definite 
application for loans has yet been re- 
ceived from any Unions, though some 
Boards of Guardians have sought in- 
formation on the subject. As, however, 
the Rules under the 21st section of the 
Act have only been issued within the 
“soe few days, the Boards of Guardians 

ave not yet had time to give the matter 
the necessary consideration. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—COMMERCIAL 
TREATY WITH SPAIN. 


Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any further communication has 
been made to the Spanish Government, 
by Her Majesty’s Government, in con- 
sequence of the Despatch of His Excel- 
lency the Marquis de la Vega de Ar- 
mijo, dated August 12th 1882, in which 
the Spanish Government express astrong 
hope that the negotiations for a Com- 
mercial Treaty between Great Britain 
and Spain, 

“Which are to bring about the ever-increasing 
development of the commercial transactions of 
both Countries, will soon be re-opened ; ”’ 
and, if so, whether he will state its pur- 
port to the House, and lay a Copy upon 
the Table ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir ; no further communication has been 
made to the Spanish Government. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—OVERHEAD TELE- 
GRAPH WIRES. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the 
Postmaster General, in reference to 


Mr. Trevelyan 





the serious occurrence of last week, 
near the Cannon Street Station, Whe- 
ther steps are being taken to reduce the 
numbers of tightly strained wires, for 
telegraph or other purposes, over the 
heads of the metropolitan population 
and persons using the streets ? The hon. 
Member added that he did not wish to 
fix the responsibility for the occurrence 
upon the right hon. Gentleman or the 
Post Office; he merely chose it as an 
illustration. 

Mr. FAWCETT: The hon. Member 
will perhaps recollect that he asked a 
Question of a somewhat similar kind in 
June of last year, and I informed him 
of the steps which were being taken by 
the Post Office to place its wires in Lon- 
don under ground.. As regards the oc- 
currence in Cannon Street, the wire to 
which the hon. Member refers does not 
belong to the Post Office. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT, 1882— 
THE ANNUITY AND INSURANCE 
TABLES. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Postmaster 
General, When the new Annuity and 
Insurance Tables, necessary under the 
Government Annuities Act of 1882, will 
be published ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that by the pro- 
visions of the Act the Tables have, in the 
first instance, to be prepared by the 
National Debt Commissioners, and I 
understand that the Commissioners have 
been for some time engaged in their 
preparation. The Tables have subse- 
quently to be sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury, and then laid on the Table for 30 
days. Whenever these necessary for- 


‘malities are completed, the Post Office 


will at once be ready to bring the new 
scheme of annuities and insurance into 
operation. 


EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION—THE INDIAN 
CONTINGENT—INCIDENCE OF COST. 
Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernment still adhereto the state- 
ment made by him that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had determined to call upon 
the Government of India to pay the 
total expenses of Her own share of the 
operations in Egypt; whether he is now 
in a position to state if Papers, com- 
mencing from the first intimation that 
Indian troops might be required, will be 
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included among those already promised ; 
and, if so, how soon they may be ex- 
pected ; and, if he can now state ap- 
proximately the total cost incurred by 
the Government of India for the Oon- 
tingent sent by that Government ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I have already stated to the House what 
was the approximate Estimate of the 
Government of India as to the cost in- 
curred by the Expedition to Egypt. 
Until we know how much of that cost 
will possibly be recouped by the return 
of stores and animals, it will be impos- 
sible to give any other Estimate than 
that which has been already furnished 
to the House. I think I stated last week 
that I had heard from the Government 
of India that they expected, in a very 
few days, to be able to send further in- 
formation upon that point. Although I 
have reminded them of this promise on 
their part, I have not yet received any 
further information ; and it is obvious 
that, as the Expedition is just on the 
point of returning, it would not be de- 
sirable to press for further information 
until the foto Government are in a 
position to give it in an accurate form. 
Until that information is received, it 
will be impossible for us to come to any 
conclusion as to the final Vote which will 
be required. I am, therefore, unable to 
add anything to the answer I gave to 
the hon. Member’s Question last week. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, some Papers 
connected with the Expedition had al- 
ready been presented. Would the noble 
Marquess say when the remainder would 
be in the hands of hon. Members ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The Papers will be given as fully as 
possible. Certain portions consist of 
telegraphic correspondence, and as some 
of the telegrams are secret ones, these 
cannot be given. However, the Papers 
that will be presented will give the 
House as full an idea as possible of what 
has taken place. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN THE 
WEST OF IRELAND. 

Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
his attention has been drawn to the re- 
port that— 


“ 300 persons in Tory Island are without 
food, and the means of getting any,” 


and also 
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“that other portions of the western popu- 

a in a state of impending starva- 
on ; 

and, if so, what steps have been taken 

to meet this distress ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As I have al- 
ready stated, I have directed the Local 
Government Board to send one of their 
Inspectors to the Union and make in- 
quiry on the spot, and a gun-boat has 
been placed at the disposal of the Irish 
Government for the conveyance of food 
and other ‘necessaries to the Island, 
should it be found requisite to do so. 
The Local Government Board have also 
called on their Inspectors for special Re- 
ports from Glenties Union, in Donegal, 
and Ennistymon Union, in Clare, where 
it has been alleged exceptional distress 
exists or may be anticipated. The Re- 
port from Glenties Union has already 
arrived in Dublin; and I am told by 
telegraph that it shows the serious re- 
sults from the storm, and the appre- 
oy distress, to have been exagge- 
rated. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) —DOMI- 
CILIARY VISITS BY THE POLICE— 
MILLSTREET. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the Mill- 
street Police are in the habit of making 
nightly visits to the houses of the in- 
habitants of the district, compelling them 
to leave their beds and prove that they 
are within doors; under what statute 
this is done; whether the police bring 
search warrants with them ; if not, whe- 
ther the householders are obliged to open 
to them, and. what the consequence of 
refusal would be; and, whether it is the 
fact that a policeman named Tillman 
recently ordered Thomas M ‘Carthy, when 
peacefully walking with a friend in Mill- 
street to go home, about the hour of 6 
p.-m.; whether the constable was acting 
under orders ; and, if so, what was the 
object of the command? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Millstreet 
police, acting in the exercise of their 
ordinary police duties, find it nec 
occasionally to visit at night the houses 
of persons whom they have reason to 
suspect of being out at night for no good 
purpose. These persons are not obliged 
to admit the police or leave their beds, 
and, as no search is made, no search 
warrant is necessary. With regard to 
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the case of Thomas M‘Carthy, it is the 
fact that Sub-constable Tiernan did tell 
him he had better go home. This oc- 
curred between 7 and 8 in the evening, 
and the object of the constable was to 
prevent a crowd from congregating op- 
posite the military barracks to throw 
stones at the soldiers, one of whom was 
struck with a stone on the 15th ultimo 
and seriously injured. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, seeing that the 
police had no authority for rousing 
people out of their beds, he would give 
instruction that this practice be discon- 
tinued? If not, he would publicly advise 
the people to resist the police. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had received in- 
formation that many persons were visited 
twice in the 24 hours by the police— 
once in the morning and once after dark, 
and that the police insisted upon enter- 
ing the houses of such persons and ascer- 
taining whether they were in the house 
or not ; and in case of their being absent 
they insisted on the members of the 
family answering where the master of 
the house was; and if persons would be 

justified in refusing admission to the 
police under the circumstances ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have no such 
information ; but I shall refer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member to the authorities 
in Dublin. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT—THE SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS. 
ORDER—ALTERATION OF QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the manner in which Sub-Commis- 
sioners address applicants under the 
Land Act from the Bench, especially 
when attempting to prove their improve- 
ments; whether he has seen the report 
a few days ago from Kilrea, County 
Derry Sub-Commission, where a tenant 
on the estate of the Rev. Godfrey D. 
Greene, giving evidence as to his im- 
pro vements, was interrupted by the 

hairman ; whether Mr. Roper has been 
appointed ‘Sub-Commissioner for a year 
certain ; and, if it is intended to continue 
his services? The hon. Member stated 
that the manuscript Question which he 
had handed in at the Table had been so 
altered by the authorities of the House 
as to be now quite unintelligible. 


Mr. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: There is but 
one definite charge made in the Question 
of the hon. Member, and that is against 
Mr. Roper, the Legal Assistant Com- 
missioner on the Londonderry Circuit. 
The only information I have as yet re- 
ceived on the matter is contained in a 
telegram from Mr. Roper from Lima- 
vady, which is as follows :— 

‘“‘T never interrupt any tenant in giving evi- 


dence ; did not interrupt Mr. Green’s tenant ; 
he was heard fully ; made no complaint.” 


With regard to Mr. Roper’s tenure of 
office, his appointment dates from the 
14th of September last and expires on 
the 13th of April. I cannot answer any 
inquiry as to whether the services of 
any Sub-Commissioner will be continued 
after his appointment expires. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice that on 
Monday he would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether Mr. Commissioner Roper 
used those words— 

“Mr. Commissioner Roper : 
telling us you did these things ? 

“Witness: Yes. 

‘‘Mr. Commissioner Roper; That does not 
cost much.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now reading a passage which, under 
my authority, was struck out from the 
Question. 

Mr. HEALY: I am giving Notice 
that on Monday I will ask this Question. 
May I ask you, Sir, whether you will not 
permit me to put that Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Question is 
in the terms which have already been 
deleted by me, I could not, of course, 
allow it to be put. 

Mr. HEALY begged to say that he 
would conclude his remarks with a Mo- 
tion. A week ago he had put a Notice 
upon the Paper containing a short ex- 
tract from a newspaper, which he under- 
stood was subsequently struck out under 
the Speaker’s authority. He was in- 
formed by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that he was unable to answer his 
Question in consequence of the striking 
out of this particular portion of it. He 
informed him that upon Monday next he 
would read an extract from that news- 
paper, and he would now read it— 


You are only 


‘‘Mr. Commissioner Roper: You are only 
telling us you did these things ? Witness: Yes. 

‘Mr. Commissioner Roper: That does not 
cost much. 

‘‘ The witness was then proceeding to say that 
he had made some minor improvements, and to 
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state what the cost of these improvements was, 
wie Commissioner Roper: Do you charge 
for boots and shoes going over the farm ? Wit- 
ness: No. 

‘¢ Mr. Commissioner Roper: Why don’t you ? 
What about the spades and shovels ?”’ 
His (Mr. Healy’s) object was to show 
the people of Ireland the sort of con- 
sideration the Irish tenants were getting 
from the English Courts Parliament 
had set up to assess rents between land- 
lord and tenant. This was in the North 
of Ireland, a part said to have been 
hitherto exceedingly loyal, and where 
the people set great store upon their 
Ulster Custom and upon the question of 
improvements, so much so that the Go- 
vernment, before the Session was over, 
would have to give some day for the dis- 
cussion of improvements. He desired 
to bring before the House the fact that 
when a tenant was giving evidence with 
regard to his improvements he was 
— in a sneering and jeering man- 
ner by one of the Gladstonian Courts, 
and asked why he did not give the cost 
of the boots and shoes he had worn over 
the farm, and why he did not charge for 
spades and shovels. If, in his discretion, 
the Speaker excluded every Question 
that was asked, there could be no relief 
whatever against his authority ; but he 
failed to see on what ground that autho- 
rity was established. If they took an 
extract from a newspaper which was 
— to be against the grain of the 
ruling authority in the House, that ex- 
tract was not allowed to appear upon the 
Paper; but if they put forward certain 
other extracts, or if the Conservative 
Party—for instance, if the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) — put Questions upon the 
Paper notoriously containing matter of 
debate, many of them involving serious 
questions of argument, they were told 
by the highest authority in the House 
that the hon. Member put them down 
upon his own authority. The hon. 
Member could exercise his own autho- 
rity; but the Home Rulers below the 
Gangway could exercise no authority 
whatever. The grievance about putting 
Questions in the House had, in his 
opinion, grown into a scandal. They had 
three gentlemen at the Table, who had 
the control of such matters, and who 
knew full well that the Speaker would 
back them up in whatever they did. 
[‘‘Oh! oh!” ] That, at least, had been 
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his experience, and he did not desire to 
extend his observations further. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course taken 
by the hon. Member is, in my opinion, 
most irregular. He was informed by 
me that the form in which he proposed 
to put his Question was out of Order; 
and, in order to put himself in Order, he 
rises to move the adjournment of the 
House. In the course of his observa- 
tions he does not address himself to the 
Question under consideration; but he 
attacks the authorities of the House. If 
the hon. Member intends to attack the 
authorities of the House, he should do 
so by a direct Motion. 

Mr. HEALY said, that hehad hitherto 
understood that the Speaker had always 
found it difficult to rule what observa- 
tions were out of Order on a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House; but as 
he had now ruled that he could not 
attack the authorities of the House, he 
should not proceed further with his re- 
marks in that direction. He was refer- 
ring to the way in which Irish tenants 
had been treated in these Sub-Commis- 
sion Courts; and he trusted that they 
would have some assurance from the 
Government that if remarks like those 
he had quoted were used by landlord 
partizans, they, at least, would not coun- 
tenance them. It was impossible for 
them to let the Government know what 
was the language used by those persons, 
because it was struck out the moment 
they put it on the Paper; and, there- 
fore, they were completely shut out from 
bringing it to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, except by taking a course like the 
present. He had to tell the Government 
that there was in the North of Ireland a 
growing feeling of disgust at the charac- 
ter of the appointments that were being 
made. They were appointing under the 
Land Act a number of gentlemen drawn 
wholly from the landlord class. He would 
notenterinto the question of religion; but 
when, out of 17 valuators, there was but 
one Catholic, it was evident that they 
were drawn from the territorial or ascen- 
dency class. That being so, how could 
they expect the people to have confidence 
in the administration of the Land Act? 
It was only the other day that a most 
respected elergyman of the Catholic 
Church, a gentleman well known to the 
Prime Minister, who, in the teeth of the 
“‘no rent’? manifesto, had advised the 
tenants of Ireland to go into the Land 
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Courts, wrote a public letter to Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal, stating that he regretted 
ever giving such a recommendation. He 
said that the Land Act was a sham and 
a failure, and he told the tenants that 
he repented of his meddlesome interfer- 
ence, and regretted that he had not 
allowed them to be swayed by the ad- 
vice given by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). When cler- 
gymen of that kind, who had hitherto 
supported the Land Act, now repudiated 
it, how could they expect its administra- 
tion to command the confidence of the 
Irish people? In the county of. Down 
when the Act was passed they actually 
lit a bonfire to celebrate the event. If 
they lit a bonfire now, it would be to 
burn the Act. As he said before, the 
Irish Members were stopped from bring- 
ing the grievances of the tenants before 
the House in a regular manner, and that 
was his excuse for moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, which he now did. 


* Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Healy.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN regretted exceed- 
ingly that the hon. Member had brought 
on this discussion, because it touched a 
question concerning the interests both of 
landlords and tenants which was most 
delicate and important, and which re- 
quired to be handled with very great 
care and deliberation. It was a ques- 
tion on which he certainly was unwilling 
to say one word unless he was able to 
say many, and to be in a position per- 
fectly to understand a matter which was 
now in a condition that required to be 
approached with very great care. The 
hon. Member was, no doubt, perfectly 
correct when he said that there was a 
great deal of anxiety and apprehension 
in the North of Ireland with respect to 
the recent appointments of valuators ; 
but he would be more correct if he said 
that there had been a still stronger ap- 
prehension and anxiety, but that that 
apprehension and anxiety was at the 
ge moment diminishing. In what 

e intended to say he wished it to be 
understood that nothing he stated should 
be taken to imply any intention on the 

art of the Government. He did not 
intend to enter into the question of the 
appointment of the valuators, or the 
views of the Government in relation 
thereto; but he would say this much, 


Ur. Healy 
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at all events—a great deal had been 
written and a great deal had been 
said on platforms of the nature of 
that repeated by the hon. Member to- 
night—criticisms of a very severe cha- 
racter upon the individual opinions and 
individual antecedents of these-gentle- 
men. The Government were not re- 
sponsible for these appointments. The 
Government, through the Treasury, ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of these 
valuers; but the responsibility for the 
appointments rested absolutely with the 
Land Commission. The Government 
were not bound to defend them. It 
was, however, needless to say that any- 
one who shared to some extent the re- 
sponsibility for the state of Ireland at 
the present moment would be bound 
very carefully to examine into these ap- 
pointments; and he was bound to say 
that the more they examined into the 
appointments of these gentlemen the 
more they were convinced that the real 
cause of the apprehension with which 
the tenants regarded them was that they 
were called valuators, and that these 
entlemen belonged to the same class 
m whom the Government drew the 
Sub-Commissioners. He believed also 
that both the Sub-Commissioners and 
valuators were, as a class, men in whom 
landlords and tenants ought to repose 
confidence. The motives of the Govern- 
ment for making the change were three 
—First, they wished to diminish the 
number of appeals by giving confidence ; 
secondly, they wished to quicken the 
progress of business in the Land Courts; 
and, thirdly, they wished that the com- 
plaints made about the rapidity with 
which farms were examined should be 
obviated. With regard to two of these 
points—the diminution in the number 
of appeals and the rapidity of the pro- 
gress of the Land Courts—it was too 
early yet to form an opinion; but one 
important object had, he thought, been 
obtained, and that was that the farms 
were now examined much more care- 
fully than before. That was a very 
great gain; and he was glad to think 
that, while the examination had been 
made much more carefully than before, it 
was made by a class of men who as 
nearly as possible were of the same class 
as those gentlemen who were appointed 
with so much care—and he might say 
successful care—by his Predecessor, the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr, 
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W. E. Forster). He had tried in what 
he had now said to avoid raising any 
controversial question ; but he thought 
it was impossible to let the observations 
of the hon. Member with regard to these 
gentlemen pass without a word of reply 
from their only spokesman in that 
House. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked, that it might 
be convenient to the House if the right 
hon. Gentleman now answered a Ques- 
tion which he had on the Paper— 
namely, Whether, having regard to the 
statement he made to the Liberal and 
tenant deputation who waited on him 
on the 8rd of October, it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to interfere with 
the exercise of the discretion of the Irish 
Land Commissioners as to the continu- 
ance of the Court valuers after the 
expiry of their three months’ appoint- 
ment, which would terminate at the end 
of November? It was most unfortunate 
that in the short speech he addressed to 
the House the right hon. Gentleman 
contradicted himself; for this he said— 
and said loudly—that the Government 
had nothing to do with these appoint- 
ments, which were made by the Land 
Courts. In a few sentences afterwards 
he spoke of them as being made with 
certain objects by the Government. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I said that the 
Government, as a matter of policy, 
sanctioned the appointment of these 
valuators ; but that the personal appoint- 
ments rested entirely with the Land 
Commissioners. 

Mr. LEWIS accepted the right hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation ; but that did 
not do away with the effect of the point 
he was raising—namely, what was the 
position of the Government with regard 
to the appointment of Court valuers ? 
He quite understood that the consent of 
the Treasury was necessary in order to fix 
the remuneration of the Court valuers ; 
but the Government had taken a totally 
different tone out of the House to that 
which they had taken in it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
who, when a deputation waited on him 
on the 8rd of October last, referred 
especially to these valuers being on 
their probation, and intimated that 
on the result of that probation it de- 
pended whether the Government would 
renew their appointments. Now, he 
wished to know if the Government did 
not intend to interfere with the judicial 
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exercise of the discretion of the Land 
Commissioners, why did they give it to 
be understood that the renewal of these 
appointments would depend upon the 
conduct of the valuers, upon the reduc- 
tions they made, and whether those re- 
ductions were satisfactory to the general 
body of tenants? The result seemed to 
be that, although the Government were 
not primarily responsible for these 
appointments, and although, he sup- 
posed, they would deny that they exer- 
cised any influence upon the functions 
of the Land Commissioners, they in- 
tended to interfere by withholding the 
salaries of the valuers at the end of 
three months. He asked, on behalf of 
the landowning class in Ireland, what 
was the position of the Government ? 
Were the valuers to be left with this 
threat hanging over their heads, that in 
three months, if their conduct had been 
unsatisfactory to the tenants, they were 
to be dismissed—that they were to be 
judged, not by the fairness of their evi- 
dence as between landlord and tenant, 
but by the amount of satisfaction which 
they must give to a number of greedy 
tenants, who wanted reductions of 30 
per cent instead of 20? He trusted the 
House would not allow this extra Ses- 
sion of Parliament to go by without 
understanding what was the programme 
of the Government with reference to the 
administration of this Land Act in Ire- 
land, and what was the stand which they 
took in regard to these valuers. They 
said they had not appointed them; but 
did they or did they not intend to inter- 
fere with the discretion of the Land 
Commissioners? At the end of the 
three months, was it to be said that a 
man was to be dismissed, or a whole 
body of those men were to be dismissed, 
because the tenants in the North of Ire- 
land or in the South of Ireland were 
dissatisfied with the result? He did not 
hesitate to say that the greed of the 
tenant-farming class in Ireland had been 
excited by the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, It had been ex- 
cited by the speech by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, in two columns of Zhe 
Times newspaper, had told a Party de- 
putation who had come to him—because 
they had bragged that they were sup- 
porters of the Government—that at the 
end of the three months the Government 
would consider whether these valuers 
were to be retained or not. And, then, 
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what had the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land done? Why, he had a meeting of his 
constituents in Coleraine. They passed 
a resolution demanding the immediate 
dismissal of these valuers, and then the 
Solicitor General wrote to them in 
acknowledgment of this resolution, and 
said—‘‘I will press upon the Govern- 
ment most earnestly what you ask to be 
carried out.” The right hon. Gentleman 
had told the deputation that the Govern- 
ment did mean to interfere, that the 
Government would watch narrowly the 
result of these appointments, the evidence 
that the Court valuers gave, the result 
of their evidence, and the awards that 
were made, and on the result of that 
they would take their action; and the 
Solicitor General had told his consti- 
tuents, though the Government had been 
parties to the fixing of the salaries of 
these valuers, that he would press upon 
the Government their dismissal. Al- 
though he approached the subject from 
a different point of view from those 
sitting below the Gangway, yet he was 
also of opinion that it was necessary for 
both sides of the House to understand what 
was to be the position of the land-occupy- 
ing class with reference to these Court 
valuers. Were the valuers to be left to 
exercise their functions fairly and legi- 
timately without the threat hanging over 
their heads that, unless they satisfied one 
class only of the community in Ireland, 
and that the tenant class, they were to 
be dismissed ? Parliament might attempt 
to settle the Land Question by all these 
amending Acts; but nothing would settle 
the question if the Government excited 
the greed of the tenants in the way they 
were now doing. Even Ulster had said 
that the Land Acts were nonsense. Why 
were they nonsense? Because the Go- 
vernment had been continually giving 
way, continually conceding; because they 
had never set their foot down and said— 
‘* Now this step shall be final.” They 
had met during this extra Session for the 
purpose of discussing the Rules of Pro- 
cedure ; but it was impossible to over- 
look the fact that the Irish Land Ques- 
tion was now no nearer settlement than 
it was two years ago. There was not 
the smallest approach to a settlement of 
it. The Arrears Bill had been received 
with contempt. =~ No, no!”] The 
proof was clear. How many people had 
taken advantage of it? The whole sys- 
tem of land legislation in Ireland, in- 
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cluding this very question of the Court 
valuers, showed that the Government 
had not even touched the fringe of the 
Land Question, and because they had 
not put their foot down and showed any- 
thing like a programme which they in- 
tended to carry out. Did they not, asa 
Party professing to be Liberal sup- 
porters of the Government, appeal to 
the Government that they should insist 
on the dismissal of these Court valuers 
at the end of three months, simply be- 
cause their evidence and advice and the 
consequent awards were not satisfactory 
to the peasant class? But was ever any 
arbitrator’s opinion satisfactory to both 
sides interested ? Was it to be supposed 
that because the tenants as a class got a 
reduction of 3 or 5 per cent less than 
under the old system that, therefore, the 
new system was a bad one? It was 
impossible that the Government could 
ever settle the Irish Land Question un- 
less they abandoned all shillyshallying, 
and gave both the occupying and the 
land-owning classes to understand clearly 
what their programme really was on 
these matters, and also that that pro- 
gramme had in it something like finality. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the recent 
change in the administration of the 
Land Act in the appointment of valuers 
had destroyed the confidence of the ten- 
ant farmers of Ulster. He ventured to 
say that when the Returns of the Land 
Commission were laid on the Table of 
the House it would be found that, in- 
stead of the valuers having facilitated 
the administration of the Act, they had 
seriously impeded it ; and, from personal 
knowledge of the county he represented 
(Tyrone), he could state that the de- 
cisions now given under the new system 
had diminished the settlement of fair 
rents by from 25 to 33 per cent. He 
remembered listening last year to the 
speeches made by noble Lords in ‘ an- 
other place””—one noble Lord (Lord 
Kilmorey) said that the object of that 
House should be to revolutionize the 
working of the Land Act in Ireland. 
The Government had succeeded by their 
recent action in doing that most effec- 
tually. There was no place in Ireland 
where the Land Act was received more 
warmly or more thankfully than in 
Ulster; and he, for one, could only re- 
gret, for the sake of the prosperity of 
Ulster, that the Government had taken 
this fatal step—a step opposed to the 
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decision of the House and to the ex- 
pressed views of the Prime Minister 
himself. He could not understand how 
the Government gave their consent to 
such a grave change, especially when 
it was remembered that the House 
had Sanggporen of the appointment of 
valuers. The question would be a serious 
one in the Province of Ulster ; and from 
numerous communications which he had 
received, it would not surprise him if, 
before January next, a large number of 
the tenants of Ulster had withdrawn 
from the Land Court. 

Mr. PARNELL: The hon. Member 
for Tyrone has just given it as his 
opinion that the appointment of Court 
valuers has destroyed the confidence of 
the people of Ulster in the Land Act of 
last Session. I am somewhat surprised 
that the hon. Member did not go further 
and say, as he said some time ago at 
Coleraine, in the North of Ireland, that 
the confidence of the people of Ulster 
had been destroyed in this Act, not only 
on account of its administration, but on 
account of its interpretation by the 
Supreme Oourt in Dublin in the case of 
‘Adams v. Dunseath.” It must have 
been evident to everybody that if the 
question of fixing a fair rent was left to 
a Court, or to a valuer, the landlord class 
in Ireland would obtain the greatest 
amount of representation amongst the 
men chosen to fix the fair rent. The 
education and the wealth of Ireland have 
been in the hands of that class, and hence 
it must happen that when the Govern- 
ment have to choose their valuers, or 
their Judges, or their Chairman of a 
Commission to fix a fair rent, the greatest 
number must be chosen from the land- 
lord class ; and from their sympathy with 
the landlord class therefore, landlords, 
other things being equal, must neces- 
sarily get the best of the administration 
of the Act, and I never expected any- 
thing else than that the tenants would 
be disappointed by the administration of 
the Act. I did, however, expect that at 
least the grain of advantage that was 
secured to the tenants by the clause in 
the Act which is known as “ Healy’s 
Clause ’’ would not have been whittled 
away by the chicanery of the Conserva- 
tive Judges of the Supreme Court. It 
is impossible to go into this question 
now; but it must be evident to the whole 
House that the question which has been 
raised by the Motion of my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Wexford, and the other 
qpenione imported into the debate by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) and the hon. Member po, ean 
(Mr. Dickson), should not be let alone, 
and that it will be of the utmost im- 
portance for the House to have a full 
opportunity of discussing the adminis- 
tration of the Land Act Before the Ses- 
sion of Parliament is prorogued. I feel 
sure the Government will see the disad- 
vantage of discussing a question of this 
kind on a Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House ; and that they will also see 
that, failing a fitting opportunity for its 
discussion, the question will be con- 
tinually bubbling and bursting up on 
awkward and inconvenient occasions, 
and that debates will arise of an imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory character, leavin 
the House just as much uninform 
as to the true state of things as it was 
at the beginning ; and I therefore hope 
that before long we may receive the 
assurance from the Prime Minister that 
before the Prorogation the House will 
be afforded an opportunity of discussing 
this most important question. 

Mr. GIVAN said, that, as the only 
Member of Parliament who accompanied 
the deputation to the Chief Secretary, 
he wished to say that its object was in 
no degree to depreciate the benefits of 
the Land Act, because the people of 
Ulster had always been thankful for the 
Act as a measure which had given them 
stability and removed them above the 
caprices of the landlords; but it was to 
point out to the Chief Secretary and to 
the Government that the appointment 
of Court valuers was actually retarding 
the administration of the Act. The pro- 
fessed object of the appointment of the 
valuers was to keep the legal Commis- 
sioners always at work, and to expedite 
the business of the Commission. It was 
found, however, that not only were the 
functions of the valuers badly performed, 
and of a very unsatisfactory nature, but 
that in many cases the valuers had no 
knowledge of the district to which they 
were appointed. For instance, several 
men who were sent to Ulster were utterly 
unacquainted with the Ulster Oustom. 
Their object in going to the Chief Secre- 
tary, therefore, was to point out that 
the personnel of these valuers was ob- 
jectionable to the Ulster men, because 
they were unacquainted with the Ulster 
Custom, and that a system which sent 
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men as valuers to fix a fair rent without 
hearing the evidence of the tenant as to 
the improvements made by him could 
not work satisfactorily. The deputation 
did not understand the Chief Secretary 
to say that the valuers were on proba- 
tion, nor did they understand him to 
say that the valuers were to be dismissed 
if at the end of three months the rents 
were not sufficiently reduced. The Chief 
Secretary admitted that the object of 
their appointment was .to expedite the 
business, and said that if it was found 
at the end of three months that the alle- 
gations of the deputation were true— 
namely, that the existence of the valuers 
retarded the administration of the Act, 
he would consider whether it would not 
be useful and advantageous to change 
the system. It had been said that the 
deputation was a Party one; but he 
denied that they went to the Chief Se- 
cretary as a Party deputation. It was 
a deputation of the tenant farmers of 
Ulster, of most respectable and in- 
fluential representative men; and the 
assurance they received was that if the 
valuators did not give satisfaction to 
both landlord and tenant the Govern- 
ment would reconsider their appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was glad that the hon. Member for 
Wexford had brought the matter under 
the notice of the House, for he had had 
frequent complaints made to him of the 
conduct of members of the Sub-Commis- 
sion who had been appointed to admi- 
nister the Land Act in the county of 
Mayo. The complaint of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford was perfectly parallel 
to the complaints he had received from 
his constituents during a recent visit. 
No question was more important than 
whether the administration of the Land 
Act was calculated to defeat the purpose 
of Parliament. Why had the Act of 
1870 failed to bring relief to the tenant 
farmers of Ireland? Not that that Act 
did not embrace a large acknowledg- 
ment of their rights ; but the manner in 
which it was administered prevented the 
tenant farmers from getting the benefit 
that Parliament intended they should 
receive. He was decidedly of opinion 
that the administration of the Land Act 
deserved the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment. They had in Mayo three 
gentlemen as a Sub-Commission, and 
this Sub-Commission had not been able 
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to devise any method of transacting 
business at all so satisfactory and expe- 
ditious as the Court constituted by one 
person—namely, the County Court Judge. 
He had already put a Question to the 
Chief Secretary as to whether some 
arrangement could not be made for the 
substitution of the County Court for 
this Sub-Commission ? But in reply the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that 
this could not be done under the Land 
Act. In view of that circumstance he 
was induced to ask if the Government 
would not give facilities for the in- 
troduction of a short measure to amend 
the Act in that particular? The hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
who represented an Irish constituency, 
had told the House that the policy of 
the Government was slishulated by the 
greed of the tenant farmers. Now, the 
Land Act was not adopted out of re- 
spect for any such low feeling. If he 
understood their object aright, it was 
this—that Parliament was anxious to 
secure to the tenant farmers property 
which the landlord had appropriated as 
his own; and, considering the great 
effort which Parliament had made to 
carry that Act, it was time to ask whe- 
ther their intentions were to be defeated 
by the manner in which the Act was 
being administered ? The Chief Secre- 
tary entirely failed to notice the prin- 
cipal ground of the hon. Member for 
Wexford’s (Mr. Healy’s) complaint— 
namely, the language attributed to one 
of these Sub-Commissioners ; and he 
asked him to say what right a Sub- 
Commissioner had to ask a poor tenant 
farmer who was struggling against op- 
pression questions like those read to 
them by the hon. Member for Wexford? 
He was inclined to believe the charge 
brought against that Sub-Commissioner 
by the hon. Member, for he had had un- 
impeachable evidence of similar charges 
brought against Land Commissioners 
elsewhere; and he had also heard com- 
plaints on the part of the tenant farmers 
of Mayo against the manner in which 
the Sub-Commissioners administered the 
Act there. He trusted that the Chief 
Secretary would say these were not 
frivolous or groundless complaints, but 
that they were- serious complaints, and 
that the value of the Act was threat- 
ened by the way in which it was being 
administered by partizan Judges; and 
he hoped and trusted that the result of 
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drawing his attention to the matter in 
this informal way would be that they 
would obtain a more substantial kind of 
justice in the future administration of 
the Act. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, the 
discussion must necessarily be incom- 
plete and irregular, and he trusted the 
Government would bring it to an end 
by saying that they would give a day 
for the discussion of the subject. He 
did not desire to go into the merits of 
the matter now; but he felt bound to 
say that there did exist in a large part 
of Ireland, not confined to Ulster, a 
feeling of very great distrust because 
of the new scheme for the appointment 
of Court valuers; and a part of the 
objection which existed was based on 
the fact that these Court valuers gave 
their Reports to the Judges or Sub- 
Commissioners, who were to determine 
the question of fair rent, and that the 
parties, landlords and tenants, had no 
means of examining, criticizing, and 
cross-examining them as to how they 
arrived at their conclusions. He hoped 
the Government would give an early 
day for the discussion of this matter. 

Mr. DAWSON said, before the Go- 
vernment replied to that appeal, he 
wished to draw attention to the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had made a statement which 
was very discouraging to them in look- 
ing to him as the fountain of Irish in- 
formation in that House. He had re- 
mained silent upon the question with 
reference to the Sub-Commissioner com- 
plained of, and the flippant manner in 
which he was said to have acted towards 
a poor tenant in Ireland; and he did 
not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s silence in reference to that 
gentleman was to be interpreted as 
giving consent to his conduct. He was 
very sorry for that silence, and he would 
tell him and. the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government that the 
approval of the conduct of any man in 
his position who outraged the public 
feeling in Ireland was one of the most 
fruitful sources of all the disturbances 
and discontent of which they had had to 
complain. The surest way to distinc- 
tion and promotion, and to mount the 
ladder of political and Governmental 
favour in Ireland, seemed to be to make 
themselves exceptionally insulting to the 
vast majority of the people of the coun- 
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try. He had met the other day a per- 
son who exemplified this, and this per- 
son told him that he had been decorated ; 
but he owed this to the fact that he had 
signalized himself by the impetuosity of 
his violence against the cause of the 
people. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, he had 
not the slightest idea of taking up the 
time of the House in entering upon a 
discussion of the subject. He only 
wished to protest against the assertions 
of hon. Members opposite; and if he 
did not answer them now, it was not 
because they could not be answered, but 
because he did not want to engage in an 
irregular discussion. It must be ap- 
parent, as to the principle of having 
valuers, that no one who desired justice 
could oppose it. There might be ob- 
jections taken to the appointments made, 
or to the justice of the decisions; but he 
had not heard of any. None had been 
specified. As to the principle of having 
valuers, if the object was to get fair 
and just decisions, he could not conceive 
that anyone should object to it. As he 
pointed out last year, from the nature of 
the case it was almost impossible to get 
evidence of the proper kind before the 
Judicial Court. The evidence of the 
tenants was said by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to be so absurd that it could not 
be treated seriously, whilst that of the 
landlord was said to be partial. It had, 
in fact, always been a question of valua- 
tion ; and the only point was whether, if 
land was to be valued, it should not be 
done by trained, skilled, and competent 
valuers—by men who should be above 
the suspicion of partizanship; and he 
took it that these appointments had 
been so made. He was delighted to 
learn from the remarks of the Chief 
Secretary, in his recent speech in Dublin, 
that these appointments had been sanc- 
tioned by the Government after mature 
deliberation; and he had perfect con- 
fidence that the Government would not 
yield to any clamour tu make an altera- 
tion in this system, which, he conceived, 
was as much to the advantage of the 
tenant as the landlord, as tending to 
limit litigation and assist the adminis- 
tration of the Land Act, and as tending 
to injure only the class of the com- 
munity who made money by making 


costs. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
to notice the suggestion of his hon, and 
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learned Friend the Member for Dundalk 
(Mr. C. Russell), with the express ob- 
ject of putting an end to a conversa- 
tional debate which could hardly lead to 
any positive or satisfactory result. He 
-could not, he was afraid, comply with 
the suggestion, if it was to the effect 
that he should there and then state that 
an opportunity would be found for the 
discussion of this subject, and for this 
reason—that it was quite obvious that 
if such an assurance was given a great 
number of similar questions and de- 
mands would arise ; and as to the course 
which he would take, he must have re- 
course to the general sense of the House 
with regard to the questions that might 
be or might not be discussed. What 
he proposed was, when they came to a 
conclusion upon the Resolutions of Pro- 
cedure, upon which they were now en- 
gaged, they could then consider what 
were the matters which should have 
foremost place in the mind of Parlia- 
ment, and, considering them together, 
then decide what opportunities should 
be given for the discussion of them. 

Mr. HEALY asked leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the reply of 
the Prime Minister was characterized 
by what Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
call ‘‘ a want of lucidity,” as it was still 
doubtful whether the Irish tenants 
would have a chance of bringing their 
grievance to the notice of Parliament. 
All he could say was that there was a 
universal outcry against the administra- 
tion of the Land Act, and he could not 
exculpate the Government at the ex- 
pense of the administrators of that 
measure. The Prime Minister had 
stated that the result of the Act would 
not be the very general reduction of 
rents, and had apparently taken pains 
to secure the fulfilment of his own pro- 
phecy. The administrators of the Act 
were chosen by the Government, and 
rents were not being reduced—a fact 
for which he was unable to blame any- 
one but the Government. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked that, whe- 
ther justly or unjustly, great dissatis- 
faction existed in Ireland, and great 
distrust, because of the appointment of 
Court valuers. The hon. eather for 
Clare (Mr. O’Shea) had asked if the 
valuers were chosen by the Land Com- 
missioners on their own responsibility, 
and whether the Government had inter- 
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fered in the matter, and the Chief Secre- 
tary had replied that they were chosen 
by the Land Commission, and that the 
Government did not interfere. Now, 
that answer had led the House and the 
country to believe that the Land Com- 
mission in Dublin was responsible for 
the policy and personnel of these valuers. 
Now, he wished to give the Chief Se- 
cretary an opportunity of removing the 
misapprehension caused by his answer. 
Was it the fact that the Land Commis- 
sion Court was responsible for the ap- 
pointments? He was informed on the 
best authority that the policy of the ap- 
pointment of the Court valuers was 
adopted at the instigation and sugges- 
tion of the Irish Executive. That was 
a statement which could be met with a 
decided ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No.” Was it not 
a fact, although the Land Act did not 
require the approval and sanction of 
the Lord Lieutenant, that before these 
appointments were submitted to the 
Treasury the names and all particulars 
regarding them were submitted by the 
Land Court Judges to the Irish Execu- 
tive? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has observed that in one 
of the courts for investigation of claims 
for compensation for injuries (under the 
Crimes Prevention Act) the Commis- 
sioner refused to hear solicitors on be- 
half of the parties, on the ground that 
section 19 of the Crimes Prevention Act 
prescribed that the parties should be 
heard “‘ either personally, or by counsel,” 
and that this provision shut out solicitors 
from a hearing ; and, whether, consider- 
ing the poverty of the ratepayers in 
many parts of Ireland, and the cost of 
engaging counsel from Dublin, the Go- 
vernment will take such steps as may be 
necessary, either by introducing a short 
amending Bill, or otherwise, to facilitate 
the protection of the interests of the rate- 
payers in cases of claims for compensa- 
tion by entitling solicitors to appear ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have ob- 
served the ruling referred to in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member, reported to 
have been made by one of the barristers 
appointed by His Excellency to investi- 
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gate and report on Sie for com- 
pensation under the Prevention of Crime 
Act. The Question, being a legal one, 
ought rather to have been addressed to 
the Attorney General for Ireland ; but I 
am advised that, while the 19th section 
of that Act, in the 1st sub-section, gives 
an absolute right of audience to the 
parties personally or by counsel, the 
2nd sub-section gives the investigating 
barrister for the purpose of the investi- 
gation the same power as Justices sitting 
in Petty Sessions, and, therefore, there 
is nothing to prevent his hearing a soli- 
citor if he thinks fit ; and I have observed 
that solicitors have, in fact, been heard 
by other investigating barristers ap- 
pointed by His Excellency under this 
section. In this view, therefore, no fur- 
ther Statute appears to me necessary. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ADVANCE OF 
RUSSIA. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a telegram from Teheran, dated 
October 20th, which states that advices 
from Meshed, the capital of Khorassan, 
report that the Russians, having no fur- 
ther difficulty with the Merv Turcomans, 
are preparing to subjugate the Sarik 
Turcomans, and that a detachment of 
Russian Cavalry, with two guns, has 
passed Old Sarakhs, on the Murghab 
River (one hundred miles south of Merv), 
close to the Afghan frontier, and near 
Herat; and that four battalions of In- 
fantry, with four guns, and two thousand 
Cavalry, are about to follow; and, if 
these statements be true, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government are taking 
to check an advance which is contrary 
to Russian pledges to this Country and 
menacing to Afghanistan ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
hear from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran, under date the 30th of Octo- 
ber, that two Russian engineers had at- 
tempted to enter Herat territory, but 
had been refused permission by the 
Afghan authorities. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Are 
we to understand that the only informa- 
tion which has reached the Government 
has been with regard to the approach of 
these two Engineers, and that the Go- 
vernment have no information as to the 
advance of troops 100 miles south of 
Mery ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; that is so. 


EGYPT — MURDER OF PROFESSOR 
PALMER, CAPTAIN GILL, LIEUTE- 
NANT CHARRINGTON, AND OTHERS. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, in reference to 
the expedition of the late Professor 
Palmer, Captain Gill, R.E., and Lieu- 
tenant Charrington, R.N., Whether he 
will produce to the House the orders 
conveyed to Captain Gill to cut the tele- 
graph wires between Kantara and El 
Arish, and any communications from 
Captain Gill, in which his intentions, so 
referred to, were expressed ; if he will 
inform the House of the route by which 
Captain Gill was expected to go and to 
return ; how many miles he would have 
to travel through the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula; and, whether any, and, if so, what 
means of protection or assistance were 
afforded to or were at the disposal of 
that distinguished and lamented officer 
in the performance of this hazardous 
duty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the hon. and gallant Member asks 
me to produce the orders conveyed to 
Captain Gill. The only orders were in 
the form of a verbal request from Ad- 
miral Hoskins to Captain Gill at Port 
Said to proceed to Ismailia and confer 
with Mr. Pickard, the Egyptian Tele-- 
graph Engineer, then on board the Orion, 
as to the best means of carrying out 
the orders of the Government to cut 
the telegraphic communication between 
Egypt and Constantinople. In a letter 
dated Suez, August 6, Captain Gill re- 
ported to Admiral Hoskins the decision 
at which he had arrived. I think it 
will be most satisfactory to the House 
if I read the lamented officer’s own 
words. He wrote as follows :— 


‘¢T have decided to do the business myself, as 
it seems the best and surest way, and I have 
arrived at this conclusion after a long consulta- 
tion with Professor Palmer. I am very glad 
that I have come down here, for I have more 
confidence than I had before seeing him that 
Palmer has not overrrated his power; indeed, 
from our conversation this morning, I am con- 
vinced that he thoroughly understands the busi- 
ness on which he is engaged. With reference 
to my special business, at the first blush there 
are, or seem to be, three ways of doing it—first, 
to land in the neighbourhood of Kl Arish ; 
secondly, to land near Kantara ; thirdly, to ride 
up from here into the Desert. With regard to 
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the first, there is a Turkish force garrisoned at 
El Arish, and no one can say that for many 
miles outside it there -would not be people 
prowling about; a steam launch running in at 
night might just land her crew under the nose 
of someone; then there would be a march 
over sandhills for five to ten miles, and back 
again. The risk would be very great, and 
when tho work was done it might be repaired. 
To do it from Kantara would, in the’first place, 
I presume, be a breach of the neutrality of the 
Canal; in the second place, no one can suggest 
anyone who could help one to do the work, as, of 
course, it is utterly out of the question to land 
a party of our own people on the bank of the 
Canal; and, finally, when done, it would be re- 
ired in a few hours. There remains the road 
rom Suez, and, from what Mr. Palmer says, 
T can start to-morrow (Monday) and do it with 
my own hands on Thursday or Friday, after 
which I would rejoin you with the utmost de- 
spatch, The additional advantage of this road 
is that we believe that we can get people who 
will prevent our work being undone. With 
regard to El Arish and Kantara, both Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. Palmer express the opinion I 
haye given above. Mr. Pickard expressed some 
doubts as to the success of the scheme I have 
adopted, which has this additional advantage— 
that it will enable me entirely to judge of the 
feelings of the people for myself.’’ 


In answer to the second and third Ques- 
tions of the hon..and gallant Gentle- 
man, I have to say that we have no par- 
ticulars of the precise route Captain 
Gill was to follow, or of the number of 
miles to be travelled; and, as regards 
the last Question, I have already given 
to the House all the information we have 
upon the subject. 


Army 


In reply to Mr. Rircutz, 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that Papers on the subject would 
be presented as soon as possible. They 
were in the hands of the printers, and 
were rather voluminous. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND—RE- 
TURN OF CETEWAYO. 

Stir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is true that two of the 
most powerful chiefs in Zululand have 
protested to Sir H. Bulwer against the 
return of Cetewayo; and, whether he 
can state what steps, if any, are to be 
taken to convert them to the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been 
called to a letter from John Dunn 
(i ee: Oct. 21st), in which he says 
tha 
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“‘Cetewayo’s restoration will again be the 
cause of a great deal of bloodshed I am afraid, 


as some of us will have to hold our own, but I 
can hardly believe that any Government will 
persist in such a course ;”’ 


and, whether he has taken any notice 
of such disquieting language ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, I 
would call to recollection what I said on 
the 16th of August in the House— 
namely, that some portion of the country, 
to be hereafter defined, will be reserved 
in order to meet obligations towards 
those of the appointed Chiefs and people 
who may not be willing to return under 
Cetewayo’s rule. Sir Henry Bulwer has 
informed us that two or three of the 
appointed Chiefs are unwilling to remain 
under Ceteway’s rule; and the proposals 
which are on the way home from Sir 
Henry Bulwer will, I hope, enable pro- 
vision to be made for the residence of 
these Chiefs outside Cetewayo’s jurisdic- 
tion. In reply to the second Question, 
I may recall the fact that the letter 
which appeared in The Times of the 21st 
of October was dated as far back as the 
26th of August, when, it is clear, John 
Dunn did not know what I have stated, 
and he wrote in reference to an assumed 
unconditional restoration of Cetewayo. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
CUMBERLAND ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS. 


Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Why Major James 
Samuel Derriman, of the Royal Marines, 
serving as Adjutant to the First Cumber- 
land Artillery Volunteers, is not seconded 
in his rank in the same way that other 
officers of Royal Marines similarly serv- 
ing as Adjutants to Volunteer Corps are 
seconded ; and, if the pay of Major 
Derriman is included both in the Navy 
and Army Estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, asmy Predecessor stated a few months 
ago, in reply to a similar Question by the 
hon. and gallant Member, Major Derri- 
man, Royal Marine Artillery, has not 
been seconded while serving as adjutant 
of Volunteers, because the number of 
majors in the Marine Artillery is now 
in excess of the actual duty requirements 
for that rank, and an officer can be spared 
for such an employment without being 
replaced. Major Derriman is paid en- 
tirely from Army funds. 
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NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINE 
ARTILLERY. 


Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he is 
aware that the seven senior Captains of 
the Royal Marine Artillery have twenty- 
three years’ service ; whether it is the 
rule that officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers obtain brevet pro- 
motion after twenty years’ service ; whe- 
ther such a condition of promotion does 
not involve supersession of Royal Marine 
Officers in the Army by their juniors ; 
and, why such a difference in regard to 
promotion should be maintained between 
the different branches of Her Majesty’s 
Ordnance Service ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the hon. and gallant Member also 
puts to me in a detailed form a Question 
which is practically the same as that 
which I answered on Tuesday last re- 
garding the state of promotion in the 
Corps of Royal Marines. I regret that, 
owing to the recent pressure of business 
in the two Departments, the settlement 
of the question has been somewhat de- 
layed ; but we are now on the point of 
arriving at a decision, which will, I 
trust, remove the disadvantage to which 
certain officers of the Royal Marine 
Artillery are at present subject. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
PRISONERS OF WAR, 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the De- 
spatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley, proposing 
to hand over to the Khedive all pri- 
soners of war taken in course of the late 
operations in Egypt ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to say 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch was 
a confidential one, relating to many 
other matters. In it he asked—I quote 
his words — whether he should hand 
over to the Khedive the chief rebels 
whom he might capture, and, in reply, 
he was informed that this was approved 
in the language of Lord Granville’s 
letter of the 28th of August to Sir 
Edward Malet — No. 73 of ‘ Egypt, 
No. 18.” ; 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, was not that a 
letter written by Lord Granville in 
answer to one which Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley wrote, asking whether persons who 
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wished to be delivered over to the 
Khedive might be so delivered, but 
saying nothing whatever about prisoners 


of war? Did not the letter relate to 
three officers who wished to zo to Alex- 
andria; and, if so, would it be a justi- 


fication for handing over prisoners of 
war ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman had better give Notice 
of the precise Question ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have, Sir. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; the Ques- 
tion as it stands on the Paper has been 
answered. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Will there 
be any difficulty in giving that portion 
of the confidential despatch which re- 
fers to the rendition of prisoners of 
war ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: There is some 
confusion in the Questions of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, which had better be 
cleared up before any others are put. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether any locomotives 
were included in the Railway rolling- 
stock originally sent out from this Coun- 
try to Ismailia for the transport service 
of the Egyptian Expedition; and, on 
what dates the first locomotives were 
despatched to Ismailia from this Coun- 
try and from Alexandria respectively ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; no delay 
took place in purchasing four engines in 
this country, and these were despatched 
on the 12th of August, a fortnight after 
the Vote of Credit passed. It was neces- 
sary to ship them whole in order that 
they might be at once put under steam 
in the Desert, and this caused some diffi- 
culty in the choice of a ship. The first 
engine secured at Alexandria was de- 
spatched on the evening of the 17th of 
August, and accompanied the force. | 


EGYPT—PUBLIC HEALTH IN CAIRO. 


Mr. A. PEASE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following paragraph in the “Daily 
News’”’ of October 31st :— 


“ The first attempt of the Council of Public 
Health, composed of Europeans and traders, to 
introduce the Contagious Diseases Act into 
Cairo is already a great success ;”’ 
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and, whether this Act has been intro- 
duced with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Foreign Office have no information on 
the subject ; and I may state that we are 
unaware of the existence of any body 
called the Council of Public Health. 


SPAIN—EMANCIPATION ACT, CUBA. 

Mx. A. PEASE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will instruct Her Majesty’s Consul 
General in Cuba to report upon the 
working of the Spanish Emancipation 
Act, on the results it has thus far pro- 
duced, and on the extent to which the 
number of slaves has diminished under 
its operation ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE : Sir, my 
hon. Friend will find all the information 
for which he asks in the Report by the 
acting Consul General in Havannah, 
which has been laid before Parliament 
and already distributed to Members. 


TUNIS—CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, If any 
claims for compensation have been made 
or are about to be made for losses in- 
curred by British subjects during the 
disturbances in Tunis; if so, whether 
such claims have been brought before 
the British Government, and how they 
are to be enforced ; and, what guarantee 
exists for the security of the life and 
property of British subjects in Tunis for 
the future, and to what tribunals they 
have to look for protection ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
were many claims by British subjects on 
account of the losses they incurred con- 
sequent upon the disturbances in Tunis. 
These claims were examined and assessed 
by an International Commission, insti- 
tuted on the initiative of the French Go- 
vernment, and presided over by a French 
officer. Her Majesty’s Government are 
now in communication with the French 
Government respecting the payment of 
the sums awarded by the Commission. 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
reason to suppose that efficient measures 
will not be adopted by the Tunisian Go- 
vernment for the security of life and pro- 
perty in the Regency. The old system 
of the administration of justice remains 
undisturbed as yet. As to the future, I 
gave a full reply last week. 


Mr. A. Pease 
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POST OFFICE—THE “ IRISH NATION.” 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true that the 
issues of the New York ‘ Irish Nation ”’ 
of the dates August 26th, Sept. 9th, 
16th, 30th, Oct. 7th, 14th, and 2ist, 
have been stopped in the Post Office and 
confiscated; whether the seizure and 
confiscation of the ‘‘ Irish Nation” has 
been ordered by the Government; and, 
if so, on what grounds;-and, whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House, 
Copies of the suppressed numbers, in 
order that Members may be able to 
judge of the expediency and justice of 
the action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the issues 
of the New York Jrish Nation of the 
dates August 26, September 9, 16, 30, 
October 7 and 14, have been stopped by 
order of the Government. The Govern- 
ment was advised from week to week 
that these papers contained matter which 
Her Majesty’s Postal authorities ought 
not to be instrumental in circulating. To 
lay on the Table copies of the sup- 
pressed newspapers would be the best 
way of circulating them, and I must de- 
cline to do it. I may say that I have 
seen among them direct incitement to 
the murder of certain public officials and 
certain private individuals. 


POST OFFICE—THE AMERICAN MAILS, 


Mr. DALY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is true the Post 
Office authorities have under considera- 
tion the project of forwarding the mails 
to America from Holyhead, instead of 
from Queenstown, as at present; and, if 
so, by whom is the expenditure (esti- 
mated at £150,000) necessary to provide 
accommodation at Holyhead to be made? 

Mr. FAWCETT: There is no such 
intention, Sir. 


STATE OF IRELAND—IRISH NATIONAL 
LEAGUE PLACARDS. | 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
“‘ Freeman’s Journal ’’ of Monday Octo- 
ber 30th, on the authority of its ‘‘ own 
correspondent” at Dundalk, that— 

“On Saturday last the address of the Irish 


National League was posted through the town 
of Dundalk, and on Sunday morning Constable 
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Murray, of the Anne Street Barracks, went 
through the streets and tore the posters down 
wherever they were to be found ;’ 
and, if true, on whoseauthority, and under 
the provisions of what statute, the police- 
man so acted; and, whether such a 
course of procedure has been with the 
sanction or meets with the approval of 
the Irish Executive ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I understand 
that Constable Murray, of Dundalk, did 
take down one of the placards referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Member 
and defaced another, and in doing so he 
acted on his own judgment. I have 
drawn the attention of the Inspector 
General to the Question. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
COURT VALUERS. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to his state- 
ments to the Liberal and Tenant Right 
deputation that waited on him on the 
8rd October, it is the intention of the 
Government in any way to interfere with 
the exercise of the discretion of the Irish 
Land Commissioners as to the continu- 
ance of the Court valuers after the ex- 
piring of their three months’ appoint- 
ment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I must as- 
sure the hon. Member that my answer 
to his speech on this matter is only de- 
ferred. It was made without Notice at 
a time when I was unable to reply. It 
was a very serious matter for an Irish 
Secretary to be accused of partiality at 
a time when he has been for six months 
putting before himself as his first and 
most incumbent duty to be impartial. 
The staff of the Land Commission, whe- 
ther Sub-Commissionersor Court valuers, 
cannot be appointed or have their term 
of office prolonged without the consent 
of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment will necessarily have to make up 
their mind on these points after taking 
the advice of the Land Commissioners. 
I cannot undertake to say what the 
action of the Government will be in 
December. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many of the court valuers under 
the Land Act have been under police 
protection in their own localities and 
elsewhere; how many tenants were dis- 
possessed by Mr. Gray, J.P. Mr. Russell, 
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J.P. and Captain M‘Gill, court valuers ; 
and, when police protection ceased to be 
given to the two former gentlemen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have as- 
certained that 16 of the Court valuers 
never had police protection. Mr. W. H. 
Gray had police protection from Novem- 
ber, 1868, to May, 1869. He had to 
take proceedings against one tenant last 
year, who owed two and a-half years’ 
rent. This tenant gave up possession 
quietly last spring on receiving from 

r. Gray a year’s rent in cash, and in 
addition being excused paying what was 
due. . Mr. Roberts, one of the valuers, 
was under police protection in 1847, 
when he was sub-agent to Major Mahon, 
who was murdered in that year. I have 
not yet obtained the information with 
respect to Mr. Russell and Captain 
M‘Gill. 


ARMY—THE ARMY RESERVE. 


CotonseL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
is aware that an Order has been promul- 
gated allowing ten per cent. of the men 
of certain Regiments stationed in the 
United Kingdom to proceed on fur- 
lough, but rigidly excluding the men 
belonging to the Army Reserve, and 
that great discontent has thereby been 
caused amongst the latter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; nothing 
is known of this order; but if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will be good 
enough to tell me privately on what he 
founds his Question, I will look into the 
matter. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN. 


Carrain AYLMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can inform the House as to the 
present position of affairs in the ‘‘ Sou- 
dan;” and, whether the Government 
have considered the advisability of de- 
laying the return of the Troops from 
Egypt in view of the possible require- 
ment of their services to protect Cairo ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
news from the Soudan comes very slowly, 
and there is great difficulty in sifting 
the true from the false. News from 
Khartoum of the 30th of October states 
that the Mahdi was beaten with great 
slaughter during the past month, and 
that small-pox is raging among his fol- 
lowers. The second portion of the hon, 
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and gadant Member’s Question relates 
to a matter of policy on which I am not 
in a position to give a reply. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
BOMBARDMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Sm EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Earl Dufferin did at 
5°39 a.m. on the 1ith July last, in con- 
sequence of an urgent request made to 
him by Said Pacha, accompanied by an 
assurance that satisfactory propositions 
for the settlement of Egypt would be 
laid before the British Government in 
the course of the day, telegraph to Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, asking him, pro- 
vided he had any discretion in the mat- 
ter, to suspend the opening of fire on 
the Forts of Alexandria for a few hours; 
and, if so, whether Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour received such telegram before 
he opened fire? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Tho 
only information on the subject in the 
possession of the Foreign Office is con- 
tained in the Blue Book laid before 
Parliament (Egypt, No. 17). 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE HAMILTON 
COLLECTION OF MSS. 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOCK asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that the Prussian Government have 
bought the Hamilton Collection of MSS.; 
and, if not, whether there is any ground 
to hope that the whole, or any part, of 
such an invaluable collection could be 
secured for the Nation? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, nothing is 
known at the Treasury about this ru- 
moured sale, nor, so far as I am aware, 
at the British Museum. No communi- 
cation from the Trustees of that institu- 
tion has been received on the subject of 
the Hamilton manuscripts; and I can- 
not learn that any offer of them was 
made to the Trustees. 


EGYPT—M. NINET’S LETTERS TO “ THE 
TIMES.” 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been drawn to M. Ninet’s re- 
cent letters to the ‘‘ Times”’ newspaper 
regarding the imprisonment of certain 
persons of note and others in Egypt, 
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and whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances attending 
their imprisonment and their treatment 
while in prison. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the charges contained in M. Ninet’s first 
letter were telegraphed to Egypt, as 
has already been stated by me, pt were 
fully answered by Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, in a telegram which I read to 
the House. M. Ninet’s second letter 
has been sent to Egypt for report. 


SPAIN — INTERNATIONAL LAW— SUR. 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communication has been 
received from the Spanish Government 
in reference to the surrender of General 
Maceo and his companions? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No 
communication has been received. 


ARMY—THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. FORT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, seeing that Sir 
W. Mends holds the office of Director 
of Transports, Mr. Thomas Crawford 
that of Director General of the Army 
Medical Department, and Mr. George 
Lawson that of Assistant Director of 
Supplies and Transports, and are 
thus all officially connected with the 
Departments which are alleged to 
have failed in properly carrying out 
their duties during the late war, it would 
not be more satisfactory if they ap- 
peared as witnesses before, rather than 
as members of, a Committee appointed 
to inquire into matters so intimately 
connected with their own departments ; 
and, whether he is aware that there is a 
feeling abroad that before a Committee 
thus constituted, subordinate officers of 
the Transport and Medical Departments 
would be unlikely to give the requisite 
evidence ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that 
Admiral Mends is Director of Naval 
Transports, and that the two other offi- 
cers whom he names are correctly de- 
scribed ; but that, as the main object of 
the Committee is to improve the ar- 
rangements, in certain respects, of these 
Departments, no one would be'so fitted 
to take part in the inquiry as Dr. Craw- 
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ford and Mr. Lawson. My hon. Friend 
will remember that, besides these, the 
Committee and its Secretary comprise 


_ gix gentlemen, four of whom are mili- 


tary officers. As to the last Question, 
I cannot conceive that any such feeling 
could exist, inasmuch as the subordi- 
nates of these Departments, so far from 
being complainants, will naturally look 
to their chief to see that they have fair 
play against attacks which have been 
made on them. I can only repeat that, 
having very well weighed all the cir- 
cumstances, I am of opinion that the 
Committee is a fair one, and that I can- 
not alter its constitution. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
whether there has been any suggestion 
of any failure of these Departments 
from any quarter ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I should not 
like to say there has not been such a 
suggestion from any quarter. Some of 
the statements in the newspapers do 
touch remotely the Transport Service, 
as regards the arrangements on board 
transport ships. Admiral Mends is a most 
able administrator, and the service in 
connection with the present Expedition 
has been beyond all praise. 


EGYPT—THE TRIAL OF ARABI 
PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What are the charges upon which Arabi 
Pacha is to be tried ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the following is a summary of the counts 
on which Arabi Pasha is to be tried :— 
No. 1, Arabi Pasha and four others are 
accused of having abused the flag of 
truce by withdrawing troops, and by 
pillaging and burning Alexandria while 
it was flying; No. 2, All six prisoners 
are charged, under Article 55 of the 
Ottoman Penal Code, with having in- 
cited the Egyptians to arm against the 
Khedive’s Government; No. 3, Arabi 
Pasha and three others are charged with 
having continued the war after peace was 
concluded (see Article No. 3 of the Otto- 
man Military Penal Code) ; No. 4, All six 
prisoners are charged with having in- 
cited the people to civil war, and with 
having committed acts of destruction, 
massacre, and pillage on Egyptian terri- 
tory (see Articles 56 and 57 of the Otto- 
man Penal Code). 
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EGYPT — MURDER OF PROFESSOR 
PALMER, CAPTAIN GILL, LIEUTE- 
NANT CHARRINGTON, AND OTHERS 
—PUNISHMENT OF THE MURDERERS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to inflict 
condign punishment on the murderers 
of Professor Palmer, Captain Gill, and 
Lieutenant Charrington, who met their 
death in the discharge of duties under- 
taken by direction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Undoubtedly 
Her Majesty’s Government will use their 
efforts in the direction of bringing the 
offenders to justice. I havea telegram, 
which arrived to-day, conveying news 
from Colonel Warren to this effect— 
that he expects to be from 14 to 20 days 
in the execution of his task, the inquiry 
having been committed to him, and that 
he hopes—these are his words—‘“ to 
bring in some of the guilty parties con- 
cerned,” returning home by such and 
such a route. 


SUPPLY — MONEY GRANTS TO SIR 
GARNET WOLSELEY AND SIR BEAU. 
CHAMP SEYMOUR. 


Siz STAFFORD NORTHOOTEasked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is intended to propose the grant 
of a pension, annuity, or sum of money 
to Lieutenant General Sir Garnet Wolse- 
leyand Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
in the present Session of Parliament; 
and, if so, whether the Committee of 
Supply will be set up for the purpose ; 
out of what funds, and under what au- 
thority, the expenses attending the occu- 
pation of Egypt by Her Majesty’s forces 
are being defrayed ; and, whether it is 
intended to propose any Vote for such 
expenses in the present Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I will divide 
this Question into its several parts. I am 
first asked whether it is intended to pro- 
pose the grant of a pension or annuity— 
annuity isthe best term to use—to Gene- 
ral Sir Garnet Wolseley and Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour; and, if so, whe- 
ther it is intended to make the proposal 
in the present Session of Parliament. 
That I cannot quite say till I see what 
course Business is likely to take ; but the 
matter will be so arranged as to make 
no perceptible difference to the gallant 
persons concerned if the grants should be 
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delayed, for in that case the grant would 
run from the date of their Peerages, in- 
stead of, as is sometimes done, from the 
date of the Message in which it is recom- 
mended to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. In case of proposing this grant 
during the present Session, there is no 
necessity for a Committee of Supply. It 
would be a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund, conveyed directly to the Consoli- 
dated Fund undera preliminary Commit- 
tee held for that purpose in conformity 
with precedent, and it will have no con- 
nection either with any Appropriation 
Act. Then, as to the next Question, I 
should say that, so faras Her Majesty’s 
Forces will still be a charge on the British 
Exchequer, we are still proceeding on 
theauthority which, as we conceived, Par- 
liament has given us, though, of course, 
we are responsible for the exercise of 
that authority. Our view has been this 
—that from the time when the suppres- 
sion of the military revolt was completed 
the business of the British Force assumed 
a new character. They remained in the 
country for its security, and were dis- 
charging duties which would, in a normal 
state of things, fall to an Egyptian Force 
to discharge. We, therefore, thought 
that from the commencement of that 
eriod some demand should be made to 
t for a contribution to the expenses 

of the British Force. It is not possible 
for me at present to speak very definitely 
upon the subject, for the whole of what 
may be called the conquering force, as 
distinguished from the force which re- 
mains for a time, has not yet been re- 
moved. That isthe general principle on 
which we shall proceed, and we shall 
make an arrangement with the Egyptian 
Government. I cannot give a more defi- 
nite answer at the present time to this 
portion of the Question. As regards the 
closing part of the Question, it will cer- 
tainly be necessary for us to ask the 
House of Commons for some further 
Vote before this subject is wound up; 
but we have no reason to believe that 
the excess above the Vote of Credit 
which has already been passed in respect 
of the expenditure of the British troops 
will be thought by the House of Com- 
mons to be a great one when judged 
with reference to the objects attained. 
What we thought is this. Had there 
been a very great excess, or anything 
like a possibility of a difficulty, of course 
it would have been our duty, even 
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during Sittings of this kind, to come to 
the House of Commons and ask for an 
immediate supply of money ; but as we 
have no anticipation of anything of that 
enormous character, and as there is no 
difficulty with respect to money, I think 
it will be more convenient to the House 
that we should postpone the subject till 
we are in a condition to give the House 
something like a complete view of the 
transaction, so that it may know with 
what it has todeal. That is the answer 
to the last part of the Question. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he considers that the Govern- 
ment of this country has authority, while 
Parliament is still sitting, to maintain a 
portion of Her Majesty’s Forces as an 
army for the civil administration of a 
foreign country without any direct autho- 
rization from Parliament? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply I 
have to say that the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman presumes a definiteness 
in arrangements of this kind which can- 
not be expected and cannot be found. 
We have been engaged in a war. [ Loud 
cheers and laughter from the Opposi- 
tion.| I thought the House of Com- 
mons was aware of that circumstance, 
and had been aware of it for some time. 
If it appears, from the expression of sur- 
prise, that some Gentlemen opposite 
were not aware of it, I am very glad 
that at last they have received informa- 
tion of the fact. We have been engaged 
in the operations of war. We are about 
to hand over, we hope, the maintenance 
of peace and security in Egypt to a 
domestic force. I do not quite under- 
stand what it is that the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks we ought to ask Par- 
liament for at the present moment, when 
we have not yet been able to draw back 
from Egypt that portion of the Force 
which is now there, and which we con- 
sider ought tobe withdrawn. There are 
things going on from day today. Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman chooses to signify, 
in a definite shape, his disapproval of 
any portion of what we have done, I 
shall be very ready indeed to meet him 
in debate. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly inform the 
House when we went to war, and with 
whom we went to war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I apprehend, 
Sir, that my hon. Friend is perfectly 
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aware when our warlike operations com- 
menced. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON : When? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If myhon. 
Friend is not aware of it let him look 
back to the date. I believe I stated it 
the other night. I need not repeat that 
series of statements as to when the em- 
barkation of the Force was made from 
this country to Egypt. I may suppose 
that my hon. Friend is aware of the day 
when Alexandria was bombarded. My 
hon. Friend seems to play upon the 
words ‘‘with whom we went to war.” 
We did not go to war with any Power, 
and that is the regular and normal 
meaning of going to war. We went to 
Egypt for the purpose of suppressing a 
military revolt, and it was suppressed 
by the operation of our Forces. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to give 
Notice, in consequence of what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, that when this 
Motion for a grant or annuity to the 
General and Admiral is proposed, I shall 
oppose it. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: I wish, 
Sir, to make a personal explanation. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
if we look back to dates we shall find 
when Alexandria was bombarded. The 
reason why I asked when we went to 
war was that the day after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told me in this House that we 
were not at war. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did say s0, 
and that is and was perfectly true. We 
had not been, in the ordinary and the 
established sense of the word, at war. 
In order to be at war you must be at 
war with some Power—with some settled 
and established Power. I do not under- 
stand why my hon. Friend plays upon 
the word ‘‘war.”” We were engaged in 
military operations—in the operation of 
war; but when I spoke I was bound to 
have due regard to the laws of peace 
and war which prevail all over the 
civilized world. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT : As 
this House has voted a sum of something 
like £2,300,000 for a three months’ 
campaign, can the right hon. Gentleman 
give us any information as to how much 
that sum has been exceeded ? We have 
a right to know how much more the 
taxpayers will have to pay before we 
separate on the Prorogation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
stated —but probably the hon, and 
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whenever we receive any definite infor- 
mation which will be of any value or 
use to the House on this subject it shall 


| be at once communicated. 


, THE LATE PROFESSOR PALMER— 
GRANT TO FAMILY. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the First 
| Lord of the Treasury, Whether, having 
| regard to the eminent services of the 
| late Professor E. H. Palmer as a man of 
| letters, and to the circumstances under 
| which he lost his life, the Government 
| are prepared to recommend that some 
provision be made for his family at the 

public expense ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to this Question of my hon. Friend, I am 
afraid we must conclude, though we 
have no definite information, that Pro- 
| fessor Palmer has fallen a victim to his 
| patriotism and courage in this matter. 
| Assuming that to be the fact, which I 
| have no reason to doubt, I think the 
| subject which my hon. Friend mentions 
|is one which well deserves our conside- 
| Tation. 


EGYPT—(MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there is any precedent for the 
employment of British Troops, as has 
been the case in Egypt, for the repres- 
sion of a Military rebellion against the 
Sovereign or Government of a Foreign 
State; and, whether such precedents 
establish that British Troops, having 
captured the leaders of the insurgents 
and other similar political offenders, 
have been instructed by the British Go- 
vernment to hand them over to be dealt 
with by the Sovereign or Government 
maintained or reinstated by British 
Arms; and, if so, whether he can state 
the precedents ? 

r. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to the noble Lord, I would begin by ob- 
serving that,I do not think the assist- 
ance afforded by precedent would carry 
us beyond a certain point. I am not 
aware of any precedent in history for 
an arrangement similar to that which 
existed in Egypt which led to the course 
of proceedings which has terminated 
in the recent operations. The position 
which we held in Egypt was one which 
I do not think exactly corresponds with 
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any positions we have held in any other 
country within my knowledge. There 
are two cases which throw a certain 
amount of light on the subject, and 
those cases I will mention to the noble 
Lord. One of these is the case of 
the termination of the great French 
War at Waterloo. At the time King 
Louis XVIII., having been before the 
Hundred Days established in France, 
was regarded in the view of the Go- 
vernment of this country as the legi- 
timate Sovereign of France, and the 
military movement under Napoleon, 
and the whole operation of Napoleon, 
as being in legal strictness resistance to 
lawful authority. I am not entering 
into the question of its correctness; but 
there is a despatch written by Lord 
Bathurst, as then being Secretary of 
State for War, on the 2nd of July, 
1815, to the Duke of Wellington. I 
will not read the whole passage, which 
is not relevant. I will read a part of it, 
which, I think, is material to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord. This despatch 
refers to a letter received from the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject of the 
arrangement that the Military Com- 
mander had made, and it contains this 
passage— 

** Tt cannot be imagined that in a Convention 
negotiated with these authorities ’’—namely, 
the French—“ by your Grace you would enter 
into any engagements whereby it would be 
presumed that His Most Christian Majesty was 
absolutely precluded from the just exercise of 
his authority in bringing to condign punish- 
ment such of his subjects as had, by their 
treasonable machinations and unprovoked re- 
bellion, forfeited all claim to His Majesty’s 
clemency and forbearance.” 


That passage undoubtedly bears upon 
the Question. The noble Lord is well 
aware of the circumstances relating to 
Marshal Ney. They touch upon the pro- 
vince of the Question with which we 
are at this moment concerned. Well, 
then, Sir—{Mr. Bourke: Were these 
prisoners of war?] I have not said 
anything about that, and I do not know 
whom the right hon. Gentleman means. 
There is another case—that of the Elliot 
Convention with Spain. One stipulation 
of that Convention was that no person, 
whoever he might be, should ever be 
deprived of life on account of his poli- 
tical opinions without having been pre- 
viously tried and condemned in accord- 
ance with the laws, decrees, and ordi- 
nances enforced in Spain. It was fur- 
ther explained in that Convention that 
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this stipulation was only to be under- 
stood with reference to those who were 
not in reality prisoners of war; for, as 
regards them, express stipulations had 
already been made. I have supplied the 
noble Lord with these two cases. I do 
not think this is the proper opportunity 
for entering into explanations; but this 
I may say—that by the term “ prisoners 
of war,” under the Elliot Convention, I 
understand the term to apply not merely 
to persons who might be taken with 
arms in their hands, but those who had 
to be tried for being engaged in the 
operations of war, and nothing else 
whatever. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman been directed 
to the case of the first Afghan War, 
where British troops were employed to 
restore Shah Sujah to the Throne when 
Dost Mahomed rose in rebellion against 
Shah Sujah, who occupied a position 
similar to that of the Khedive in Egypt? 
Dost Mahomed was in open rebellion 
against Shah Sujah, and surrendered 
himself to British forces, and was cer- 
tainly not treated in any way but as a 
prisoner of war. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I conceive that 
Question to be purely argumentative and 
contentious. My answer is, that it ap- 
pears to proceed upon parallelisms be- 
tween the position of Shah Sujah and the 
Khedive, which I think to be utterly un- 
sound, and between the position of Dost 
Mahomed and Arabi, which I conceive 
to be still more unsound. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. O’Krity) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
continue to regard the Soudan as form- 
ing part of the Government of Egypt; 
and, if so, whether they will take imme- 
diate steps to restore order in that Pro- 
vince, which has been left without de- 
fence, owing to the disbandment of the 
Egyptian Army by the action of Her 
Majesty and the Khedive? — 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, this Question, 
I must observe, is one which does not at 
all correspond with any state of facts 
| exactly known to me. It asks whether 

Her Majesty’s Government continue to 
regard the Soudan as forming part of 
|the Government of Egypt. We have 
_had no occasion to give judgment at all 
‘upon that question, and we have de- 





_livered no judgment upon it. It is no 
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part of the duty incumbent upon us to 
restore order in that Province. It is 
politically connected with Egypt in con- 
sequence of its very recent conquest ; but 
it has not been included within the 
sphere of our operations, and we are by 
no means disposed to admit without 
qualification that it is within the sphere 
of our responsibility. 


EGYPT—THE EGYPTIAN ARMY— 
RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If Her 
Majesty’s Government assume any re- 
sponsibility for the future Egyptian 
Army on account of their recent demand 
to be consulted by the Khedive’s Go- 
vernment in its composition ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the noble 
Lord will see that as we have at present 
the whole responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of order in Egypt, and as we do 
not contemplate the continuance of that 
responsibility when the necessity for it 
shall have been removed, we must neces- 
sarily become judges to a certain extent, 
in the first instance, of the other provi- 
sions which will have to be made in 
order to carry out the duties which are 
now performed by our own troops. We 
shall be responsible for forming the best 
judgment we can as to the sufficiency of 
the provisions so to be made in substitu- 
tion of our own force. Beyond that I 
am not aware that we should be respon- 
sible for the Egyptian Army at all. 

Lorp ELCHO: I should like to know 
whether my right hon. Friend can state 
whether, in the composition of the new 
Egyptian Army, Egyptians are to be 
admitted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as soon as 
we can we will acquaint the House with 
the arrangements that are to be made; 
but Ido not think it would be conve- 
nient to enter into detail at the present 
moment. 


EGYPT—SURRENDER OF ARABI PASHA 
BY THE BRITISH TO THE AGENTS 
OF THE KHEDIVE. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there is any precedent for the 
surrender of a British prisoner of war to 
a Foreign Power; whether the surren- 
der of Arabi Pacha to the Government 
of the Khedive was not a violation of 
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the understanding on which he surren- 
dered ; and, whether it is true that 
Arabi Pacha, in constituting himself a 
prisoner, stated that he surrendered to 
the English Nation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
think that I can give any further an- 
swer to this Question than I have 
already given to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). But for 
practical purposes I may say it would be 
a mistake to consider as simple prisoners 
of war those who are about to be tried 
upon charges quite independent of the 
fact of their having taken part in the 
war. 


EGYPT—THE CONTROL. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he is in a position to 
give an assurance to the House that no 
appointment of any British subject to 
any office or duty connected with the 
control or administration of the finances 
of Egypt, or its debt, will be made or 
sanctioned by the Government without 
the previous communication of the name 
of such person to this House, and 
without an opportunity being given to 
the House of expressing its opinion 
upon the necessity and fitness of such 
appointment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry to 
say that I cannot give this assurance. 
We are very desirous that in the new 
arrangements the amount of foreign 
control in carrying on the Government 


‘of Egypt shall not be more than the real 


necessity requires; but we cannot pos- 
sibly undertake to submit to the House 
every part of our arrangements. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether any bond- 
holders or others connected with the 
money-lending transactions in Egypt 
would be appointed as representatives 
of this country under the present ar- 
rangement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, .said, 
that as regarded the bondholders their 
rights rested upon the shadow of inter- 
national engagements. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough 
to give Notice of his Question. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—EDEN- 
DERRY SUB-COMMISSION—COURT 
VALUERS. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he is aware that at 
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the late sitting of the Edenderry (King’s 
county) Sub-Commission on Monday 
the tenants who had served originating 
notices withdrew their cases, as, after 
the nature of the evidence given by the 
court valuer at Balbriggan, they no 
longer had any confidence in the work- 
ing of the Act; if in one of the Bal- 
briggan cases the judicial rent was fixed 
at a sum more than six per cent. in 
advance of what the landlord’s own 
valuer thought fair; if he is aware of 
the proposal of the Armagh Tenant 
Farmers’ Association to hold a confer- 
ence of all the Associations in Ulster, in 
order to consider the propriety of with- 
drawing from the Courts until some 
change is effected in the present system 
of procedure ; and, what course he pro- 
poses to take in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to answer 
the Question. It is the case that a 
number of tenants at a late sitting of the 
Edenderry Sub-Commission who had 
served originating notices withdrew 
their cases. In one of the Balbriggan 
cases the judicial rent was fixed in 
advance of the valuation of the land- 
lord’s valuer. With regard to the 
decision alluded to, of the same Sub- 
Commission when sitting at Balbriggan, 
the Land Commissioners only receive 
the orders of the Sub-Commissions fix- 
ing judicial rents, and they can give no 
opinion as to the —- of any 
particular order made. Any party toa 
suit before a Sub-Commission can, if he 
thinks he is aggrieved, have his case re- 
heard by the Land Commission sitting 
as a Oourt of Appeal. I have no infor- 
mation about the intentions of the 
Armagh Tenant Farmers’ Association. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 

Mr. WARTON (for Mr. Grecory) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the cele- 
bration of the day in the City of London, 
and the other cities in England, he will 
consider the expediency of an Adjourn- 
ment of the House over the 9th instant ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have given 
the best consideration in my power to 
this Question, whichis whether we should 
propose to adjourn the House over the 
9th instant. Well, Sir, if it were the 
general desire of the House—([eries of 
‘* No, no!’ ]—of course, it would be 
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our duty to have regard to it ; but, look- 
ing at it by the unassisted light of my 
own mind, with such advice as I have 
taken, I do not think it would be at all 
in the interests of the House to adjourn 
over that day, because it would practi- 
cally be adding a day to the Autumn 
Sitting, which I suppose no hon. Gentle- 
man is desirous gratuitously to do. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—ROMAN 
CATHOLIC JURORS (DUBLIN). 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he has any ob- 
jection to furnish a Return giving the 
number of Catholics on the Dublin City 
and County Panels for 1882; the num- 
ber of persons sworn at the late Special 
Commissions ; how many of these were 
Catholics, distinguishing the cases upon 
which they were empannelled ; the num- 
ber of Catholics ordered by the Crown 
to stand by; the names of the cases at 
which they were so ordered ;and the 
number of Protestants ordered to stand 
by, and the cases in which the order 
was given ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he had no official information on the 
subject; but he supposed it could be 
supplied. He would undertake to supply 
it, subject to the indulgence which be- 
longed to information of that kind, which 
was not within the right of hon. Mem- 
bers to claim. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PROCEDURE 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is his 
intertion to proceed with the Resolu- 
tions on the Business of the House, sub- 
sequent to the First Resolution now under 
Debate, particularly the Ninth Resolu- 
tion, of which he has given. Notice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; it is 
our intention to proceed steadily with 
the Resolutions from the first to the 
last. 


STATE OF IRELAND — DISTURBANCE 
AT NEWBRIDGE, CO. GALWAY. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant the Ques- 
tion of which he had given him Notice— 
Whether he has received any informa- 
tion of the dispersal at Newbridge, in 
the county of Galway, of a large public 
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meeting by Oaptain Mansfield, R.M., 
and a force of thirty police, while it was 
being addressed by Mr. Matthew Harris, 
and whether Mr. Harris has been ar- 
rested for his speech on the occasion in 
question, and, if so, whether this meet- 
ing was ee according to the 
visions of the proclamation required by 
the Prevention of Crimes Act authorising 
the dispersal of public meetings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, until 
hearing the remark of the hon. Member 
earlier in the evening, he was under the 
impression that the Question was going 
to be asked to-morrow. He was sorry 
that the Papers were mislaid; but he 
might say that when he saw the state- 
ments in the newspapers he at once 
applied for information. He had been 
informed by the Under Secretary that 
at 9 o’cock this morning he had tele- 
graphed to have the fullest account of 
the transaction sent on. The hon. Mem- 
ber might rest assured that the matter 
would be carefully looked into. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE (EAST COAST) 
—HARBOUR AT FILEY. 


Srr ALEXANDER GORDON (for 
Sir Eanpitey Wriimort) asked whether it 
was true, as reported in Zhe Standard, 
that Her Majesty’s Government intended 
to propose the formation of a harbour 
of refuge at Filey, on the north-east 
coast ; and, also, whether any decision 
had been arrived at, as stated in The 
Scotsman yesterday, with regard to the 
construction of a harbour of refuge on 
the east coast of Scotland ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No de- 
cision has been arrived at upon the 
subject. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—REGENT’S 
PARK INCLOSURE. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he has yet 
received the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown as to the rights of the 
leaseholders over the inclosure in Re- 
gent’s Park ; and, if so, whether he will 
communicate the same to the House? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, owing to the 
Vacation, and to the necessity of ar- 
ranging a conference between the soli- 
citors of two Departments, the case is 
only now ready to be submitted to the 
Law Officers. 
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EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—ENGLISH 
VOLUNTEERS FOR SERVICE IN THE 
MILITARY EXPEDITION. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked 
whether there was any truth in the 
report which had appeared in the papers 
lately that British officers and men were 
being allowed to volunteer for service 
in the Soudan ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber should give some days’ Notice of that 
Question, in order that he might inquire 
of Sir Archibald Alison. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qo 
PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [THIRTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment to Question 
[20th February], as amended, 


** That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


And which Amendment was, 

In line 8, after the word ‘‘ taken,” to insert 
the words “ unless it shall appear to have been 
supported by two-thirds of those present, and.” 
—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the speech of his noble Friend who sat 
near him (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which was delivered yesterday afternoon, 
deserved notice from them, not only on 
account of its intrinsic ability, but also 
because it was not in accord with the 
opinions of hon. Gentlemen sitting on 
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that side. The speech of his noble 
Friend_was well received by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen), who followed him, for 
not only did the right hon. Gentleman 
follow the arguments of his noble Friend, 
but he used his very phrases ; and when 
they found this portentous coalition be- 
tween a discontented Whig and an inde- 
pendent Tory for the purpose of nA 
porting the Government, he thought 
their objections ought to be carefully 
considered. The first argument of his 
noble Friend was that the Amendment 
would introduce an artificial majority, 
and that they, as Conservatives, ought 
not to support it, as that was in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the House. 
In that matter the Prime Minister and 
his noble Friend were in accord; but he 
would beg to point out that on the same 
ground they ought to modify the Rule 
as it then stood, because it introduced a 
majority of five-sixths, and that was just 
as much an artificial majority as two- 
thirds. His noble Friend had pointed 
out how by a majority of 1 the greatest 
changes, such as the change of the Eng- 
lish Monarchy into an English Republic, 
might be introduced into the Constitu- 
tion. His noble Friend, however, forgot 
that when our forefathers permitted a 
majority of 1 to decide such important 
matters such a thing as cléture was un- 
known, and there was no limit to free 
discussion, everything being thoroughly 
thrashed out in argument. Therefore, 
the reason that it had never been found 
necessary to introduce government by a 
two-thirds’ majority before was because 
they never before lived under a Liberal 
Government who were anxious to put a 
stop to free speech. The next argument 
which his noble Friend had used was 
one calculated to appeal with much force 
to that side of the House; because he 
pointed out that the Rule of a two-thirds’ 
majority would be much more useful to 
a Liberal than to a Conservative Go- 
vernment, inasmuch as when a Conser- 
vative Government were in Office the 
Radicals below the Gangway were likely 
to support the Irish Party. Now, he 
(Mr. Balfour) did not support liberty of 
speech in that House from a Party point 
of view. He granted that a two-thirds’ 
majority might be more useful to the 
Liberals than to the Conservatives; but 
those who believed in liberty, or de- 
fended liberty, would not defend it less 
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because it was going to be abused. No 
doubt liberty of speech was abused, and 
it would be abused in the future; but 
they were not the less anxious that it 
should be preserved. His noble Friend 
had proceeded to observe that the Rule 
of the two-thirds’ majority would merely 
be used by agreement between both 
the Front Benches to oppress the 
Irish minority. It was not his busi- 
ness to defend the Front .Benches— 
at least those above the Gangway. 
His noble Friend had drawn a dreadful 
picture of what would be the result of 
stopping Irish Obstruction in the House, 
and had said that if they did not have 
Irish Obstruction there they would have 
rebellion in Ireland. In his opinion, how- 
ever, there would be less danger of the 
oppression of Irish Members under a 
two-thirds’ Rule than under that of a 
bare majority, for it would be but seldom 
that the two Front Benches could be 
brought to an agreement to close a dis- 
cussion, except where there was an 
almost unanimous feeling in the House 
that it had proceeded far enough. The 
last argument of his noble Friend was 
that the safeguard of the two-thirds’ 
Rule would be washed away under the 
pressure of a powerful Radical Minister. 
He, however, preferred the most slender 
protection to none atall. In his opinion, 
however, it would not be an easy matter 
for a Radical Minister to get rid of such 
a safeguard, because he would then 
have boldly to announce to the coun- 
try that his object was not to put 
down merely illegitimate Obstruction, 
but legitimate opposition. The Govern- 
ment had obtained the support of the 
country in this matter because it was 
generally believed that their real object 
was to put down Obstruction, and they 
would lose largely if it were once clearly 
understood that their main object was 
to put down legitimate opposition. The 
Government had also obtained a great 
advantage from the interpretation which 
had been placed on the words “ the 
evident sense of the House,”’ which was 
supposed out-of-doors to mean the ex- 
ression of an opinion by the great ma- 
jority sitting in every part of the House. 
As had been pointed out, it might happen 
that closure might be pronounced by a 
very small majority, so that the Speaker's 
—-. as to the ‘‘ general sense of the 
ouse”’ might be shown to be wron 
precisely at the moment it was carri 
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into effect. A more extraordinary state 
of things could not be imagined. The 
Government had evidently felt the diffi- 
culty of the position. It now appeared 
that what they meant by the “‘ general 
sense of the House” was the general 
sense of the Ministerial majority. They 
held that Radical Ministers ought to be 
able to pass Radical Bills with the pre- 
cise degree of rapidity agreeable to 
them. Now, such a policy was based 
upon an entirely erroneous assumption. 
That House was not to be judged, like 
a mine, by the quantity of its output. 
It was not a machine of which a Minister 
turned the handle, and of which an im- 
portant section could, at the Ministerial 
will, be thrown out of gear. On the 
Government theory of the matter, why 
should they not go a step further and 
do away with all Standing Orders, and 
bring matters to the simplicity of Minis- 
ters explaining the provisions of a Bill, 
and then requiring the House to carry 
it without a division? He saw no rea- 
son, if the Government proposals were 
agreed to, why the Standing Orders 
should prevent a majority carrying any 
measure without the arguments on both 
sides being heard, though it was the 
very object of Standing Orders to se- 
cure perfect freedom of debate. The 
noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) had said that the 
Conservative Party, in conjuring up the 
chimeras of an imperious Minister, a 
subservient majority, and a partizan 
Speaker were indulging in dreams which 
could never be realized, and were be- 
lieving in a state of things which could 
only come about by a miracle. If an 
imperious Minister and a subservient 
majority could only be produced by a 
miracle, two-thirds of that miracle had 
already been produced; and he failed 
altogether to see how the remaining 
third was to remain unfulfilled if the 
theory of the Prime Minister was to be 
accepted. The Prime Minister laid it 
down as an axiom that the tendency of 
a majority was to promote, and the ten- 
dency of a minority to retard Govern- 
ment. Clearly, therefore, the object of 
the New Rule was to give Ministers 
theirown way. Now how, in such cir- 
cumstances, could the Speaker fail to 
become a partizan? It would be his 
business to put the Rule in force for the 
purpose of aiding the Government; he 
would seek to promote the views of the 
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majority against, it might be, a Consti- 
tutional minority. The Prime Minister 
declared that closure by a two-thirds’ 
majority would be a deterioration of 
Procedure—that he would rather be 
without it. If so, why did he a few 
months ago profess his willingness to 
accept it? That House was the growth 
of centuries; it was a machine which 
had been tested under all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. The request which the 
Opposition now made was extremely 
moderate, for all they asked was that 
the Ministry should approach this ques- 
tion with caution, and without rashness— 
that they should begin, not with revolu- 
tion, but withreform. Heasked the Prime 
Minister to go back to his letter of May, 
and if they were to have the cléture let 
them have it by slow degrees. Let them 
err rather in the spirit of caution than in 
the spirit of rashness, for the Prime 
Minister, if he found a moderate cléture 
was not sufficient, he, or his Successors, 
could come down to the House and ask 
for the cléture by a bare majority. Un- 
til that necessity was apparent this Re- 
solution was tampering in a most reck- 
less manner with the Constitution, and 
was revolutionizing it in a Session. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE denied that 
there was any conspiracy of silence on 
the Government side of the House, 
where hon. Members had refrained from 
speaking because they were anxious 
that the Session should not last too long. 
As most of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
risen on his side had been official, ex- 
official, or Whig, he desired to express 
the view of the Democracy on the sub- 
ject. Though they intended to vote 
with the Prime Minister, they were not 
entirely agreed as to what the conse- 
quence of the Resolution would be. If 
the result was what the Prime Minister 
anticipated—that it would never be put 
in force against a Constitutional Opposi- 
tion, he would not take the trouble to 
come down to the House to vote for it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would 
never be put in force against an Oppo- 
sition when they were fulfilling their 
Constitutional duty. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE accepted the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman. 
First, however, he wished to make a 
remark upon the speech of the hon. 
Member opposite which the House had 
just heard. That speech seemed to him 
to be a fair sample of what their de- 
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bates might come to if closure were not 
adopted. They had a Conservative 
Party and also a ‘‘ Fourth Party ;” and 
now there was a split in the Fourth 
Party, consisting of four, because an 
eminent Member of that Party had made 
a speech to prove that his Chief was 
wrong. But the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber was really an argument for cléture. 
He said that hon. Gentlemen did not 
attack the liberty of the Press, and, 
therefore, it was monstrous to attack 
liberty of speech. But in the case of 
the Press cléture was not needed, be- 
cause a newspaper was limited by its 
size, and if it exceeded in any particular 
direction it would not be bought. The 
hon. Gentleman said that when the Re- 
solution was first brought forward, what 
he understood to be meant by the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House " was the sense 
of both sides. He did not know how 
the hon. Gentleman arrived at that con- 
clusion, as it was not consistent with 
the terms of the Resolution. If the 
Speaker were of opinion that the ques- 
tion had been adequately discussed, and 
if a majority, not by organized but 
spontaneous clamour and out of the 
fulness of their hearts cried ‘‘ Divide!” 
while Gentlemen on the other side were 
silent, it would be the duty of the 
Speaker to put the Question to the 
House. That was the necessary outcome 
of the Resolution. No hon. Gentleman 
on the other side could get up without 
referring to the letter of the Prime Mi- 
nister. He was surprised at that, be- 
cause, if hon. Gentlemen took the trouble 
to think calmly over the matter, they 
would see that there was no stronger 
argument in favour of cléture than that 
letter. The Prime Minister brought 
forward his Resolutions, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were exhaustive upon 
the lst. The Prime Minister proposed 
cléture by a simple majority—he had the 
Business of the Session before him, and 
he was obliged to submit to this exhaus- 
tive opposition. It was rather naive, 
therefore, of hon. Gentlemen when, 
owing to them, there was an Autumn 
Session, to expect that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not revert to his first 
—— He would recommend hon. 

entlemen opposite, the next time they 
were offered anything by a Liberal Go- 
vernment, to take it at once. He was 
far from blaming the Conservatives for 
beingin favour of a three-fourths’ rather 
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than a simple majority, because if they 
were not they would cease to be Con- 
servatives. The Oonservative was a 
natural Obstructionist. For centuries 
the Conservatives had obstructed. They 
said—‘‘ We are satisfied; we want no 
reforms; we want to be left as we are.” 
And when a Liberal Minister brought 
in a number of measures, they said— 
“Let us talk a great deal on the 
first, and we may prevent the fourth 
or fifth from passing.” He was read- 
ing a few days ago about the Locrians, 
who had a cléture which would re- 
comménd itself to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. When anyone among the Locrians 
came forward with a proposal, a rope 
was tied around his neck, and if he 
did not get a seconder he was hanged. 
The Prime Minister had said that this 
Rule would not be used for Party pur- 
poses. He did not understand what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant. He hoped 
it would be used by the Party to carry 
out the principles which the Party pro- 
fessed. The principles which the Libe- 
rals professed were that they ought to 
have speedy legislation upon a very con- 
siderable number of subjects. If, then, 
they found the Opposition too exhaus- 
tive, their principles would oblige them 
to cry ‘‘ Divide!” and to do their best 
to show the Speaker that it was the 
‘‘evident sense of the House” that the 
country wanted a particular Bill to be 
passed and some other Bill to be pro- 
ceeded with. Using the cléture, there- 
fore, for Party purposes on all occasions 
would be their primary duty. The De- 
mocratic creed was that there ought to 
be very frequent elections—say, once 
every three years ; that certain measures 
ought to be submitted to the people at 
those elections; that there should bea 
plébiscite with regard to them ; and that 
if the people made up their ininds that 
they should pass, the Ministry repre- 
senting the majority, having received 
an imperative mandate to carry them 
through, discussion was, therefore, use- 
less. { Laughter.| Discussion would have 
taken place before. [ Renewed laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed; but could 
they point to one case in which the 
people, having made up their minds to 
a reform, and having carried that re- 
form by a majority in the constituencies, 
had changed their minds in consequence 
of any discussion in the House? There- 
fore, he was right in saying that discus- 
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sion upon those measures on which the 
people had made up their minds was 
pure waste of time. He looked forward 
—perhaps not just yet—to the Radical 
Democratic Millennium, when they would 
pass numerous measures in this simple 
and efficient manner. The Prime Minis- 
ter had cited 39 burning questions need- 
ing immediate legislation. He could 
easily add 100 to them; but if they did 
not act upon this democratic view, how 
soon would not 39 but nine measures pass 
into law? The distinction which he drew 
was this—that when a Minister came 
forward with some measure upon which 
the country had made up its mind, dis- 
cussion was waste of time, and the 
Minister had only to carry it out. But 
there were other measures brought for- 
ward by a small minority below the 
Gangway upon which the country had 
not made up its mind—he had himself 
tried to bring forward measures upon 
which the country required enlighten- 
ment, and upon such some discussion 
was useful. The country wanted to know 
what was to be said for and against 
them. But upon questions which had 
been thrashed out in magazines and 
newspapers and on public platforms the 
country had already made up its mind, 
and upon these he would give Gentle- 
men opposite a fair half-hour to state 
their views. By this means he was in- 
clined to think the Liberal Party would 
in a short time put the country in har- 
mony with what he termed “ the spirit 
of the age.” It had been asserted by 
some hon. Members that lengthy dis- 
cussions were useful. He could not sub- 
scribe to that belief. At one time the 
reported discussions of the House were 
read by the public. Now, however, they 
were not read. Five or six years ago, 
when an important debate took place, 
the newspapers printed a larger number 
of copies than on ordinary occasions in 
order to meet the demand for the Parlia- 
mentary information. But since dis- 
cussions had been marked by so much 
prolixity, it had been found by news- 
paper managers that it was not necessary 
to print extra copies, there being no de- 
mand to justify such a step. The fact 
was, that readers of newspapers did not 
want to read their speeches. They were 
quite satisfied with reading the speeches 
of the Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
Opposition, and of a few other eminent 
men. There were not, he believed, 5,000 





persons in the country who had taken 
the trouble to read through the speeches 
that had been delivered in the debates 
of the last two or three days. When 
Members laid the flattering unction to 
their souls that they were instructing 
and enlightening the people they were 
making a grievous error; because, in 
reality, the people declined altogether to 
be enlightened by them. It was to be 
regretted that cléture had been found 
necessary; but then they had only a 
choice of two evils. The question for 
the House to decide was whether they 
would place a certain limit on superflu- 
ous, and therefore unnecessary discus- 
sion, or put an end to practical legisla- 
tion, which was the primary object the 
constituencies had at heart and desired 
to be carried out. There was another 
reason why he was in favour of the bare 
majority. The House could be divided 
into Brahmins and Pariahs, the former 
being the Leaders of the two great 
Parties in the State, and the latter those 
who sat below the Gangway. In many 
things the interests of the Brahmins on 
both sides of the House were nearly 
identical; and it was his belief that the 
Brahmins on the two Front Benches 
would always find some good reason or 
other to unite in putting Site anything 
approaching to opposition on the prt 
of Members below the Gangway. The 
Conservatives would always agree to the 
imposition of the c/dture by a two-thirds’ 
majority, on the understanding that they 
might never be subjected to it them- 
selves. Their idea was—‘‘ Let the clé- 
ture be applied to the Irish, to the 
Radicals, and to Fourth Parties; but 
let it never be applied to ourselves. We 
must oppose it, of course, and talk a 
good deal about freedom of speech ; but 
we shall, nevertheless, take a very 
favourable view of this cléture if it is 
carried in the form which will negative 
the possibility of its ever being applied 
to our Party.” That those were the 
views of the Conservatives was shown 
by the regret which they manifested at 
not having accepted the offer made by 
the Prime Minister in May. It was all 
very well to talk of freedom of speech ; 
but the real question was whether they 
were to limit speech or to put an end to 
legislation. He believed that the people 
considered that the primary object of 
that House was legislation. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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had said that if the people were con- 
sulted on the question under discussion, 
they would be found in favour of the 
two-thirds’ majority, because they under- 
stood that it was only to be used against 
minorities; but he (Mr. Labouchere) 
maintained that the country understood 
that this Rule was intended, not only to 
put an end to Obstruction on the part of 
small minorities, but to Obstruction on 
the part of all minorities; and they 
hoped that it would be passed, because 
they believed that instead of the waste- 
ful and aimless discussions that went on 
in that House they should have sound 
and good legislation upon many ques- 
tions upon which it was urgently de- 
manded. 

Coronet STANLEY, referring to the 
speech which had just been delivered, 
said, ‘‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
They knew now what were the true 
motives that caused the Democratic 
Party to support the Ministerial Resolu- 
tions. He proposed to explain the rea- 
sons why he should vote for the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin. The speech which the House 
had heard from the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was an amusing and able 
speech; but it was, he thought, only the 
expression of an isolated opinion. Any- 
one who had examined very closely the 
arguments of the noble Lord must have 
been driven to the conclusion that he 
had rather wilfully argued the question 
on its lowest grounds. The question was 
not whether this or that Party should 
fail or succeed in carrying Party mea- 
sures. If the constituencies of the coun- 
try returned a Liberal Parliament, the 
Conservative Party had no right what- 
ever to find fault with the Government 
for passing Liberal measures, provided 
they were fully and fairly discussed. 
Nor did he think that the Prime Minis- 
ter had ever himself complained of such 
discussion during the course of these de- 
bates. But a very different character 
had been given to the subject by the 
frank utterances of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere); and 
they now knew that Radical Members 
would be quite willing to limit the time 
for reply by the minority to half-an- 
hour, and to carry the programme of the 
constituencies through Parliament with 
as great rapidity as possible. He (Colonel 
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Stanley) objected to the cldture altoge- 
ther, and therefore he supported any- 
thing which would lessen its restricted 
provisions. It had beeome clearer and 
clearer that the cléture must mean a 
power exercised by the mere will of the 
majority acting under cover of the 
Speaker or Chairman. He wished to 
show that the safeguards were inefficient 
and unreliable; that the position of the 
Speaker or Chairman would be almost 
untenable; and that the Rules would be 
operative far beyond the scope of Ob- 
struction, properly so called. Enough 
had been said to show that there was a 
real feeling on both sides of the House 
that the impartiality of Speaker and 
Chairman might be imperilled. The 
Prime Minister, after defending the im- 
partiality of the Speaker, touched very 
delicately upon the position of the Chair- 
man, and entered into no details to show 
that the Chairman’s impartiality would, 
in future, be above suspicion. He 
thought it would be a real peril if for 
one moment the impartiality of the occu- 
pant of the Chair should ever become 
the subject of suspicion. It was plain, 
from the utterances of the Prime Minis- 
ter, that, as far as he knew, there was 
no reason why the Chairman of Commit- 
tees should not continue to be a Party 
man, liable to be reminded by his Party 
of the fact. Fairly enough the Chairman 
might be told—‘‘ The power to enforce 
the cléture has been conferred upon you, 
and you must use it.’”” The steps lead- 
ing to such a result might be slow, but 
the process would be sure; and, there- 
fore, few things could tend more to lower 
the position of future Chairmen than the 
proposal which the Government had 
made. He could give further reasons 
why the position of the Speaker or the 
Chairman seemed to him untenable; 
but he would endeavour to show why 
the other safeguards failed, and why the 
sole protection upon which they must 
ultimately rely was the Speaker’s or the 
Chairman’s view of what was adequate 
discussion. The expression ‘‘ evident 
sense of the House” was very like that 
of “ fair rent.’”” Everyone agreed with 
the principle; but it was impossible 
to define the expression. The evident 
sense of the Speaker must depend upon 
what came under his eye. But it might 
be that the evident sense of the Speaker 
was in one direction, and that of the 
House, as evidenced by a division, in an- 
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other. How was the Speaker’s view of 
the ‘‘ evident sense” of the House to 
be formed? It was not to be expected 
that either the Speaker or the Chairman 
would know by intuition how Parties 
were distributed. Either the evident 
sense of the Speaker was to be framed 
on what passed before him, and he was 
not to have any assistance, or, on the 
other hand, if it were to be fatal to his 
authority to be mistaken, then he must 
obtain information as to the respective 
state of Parties, either directly or in- 
directly, from the Government Whips. 
In times past, perfectly legitimate com- 
munications as to the Business of the 
House had passed between the Govern- 
ment and the Chair. Such understand- 
ings had very much profited the House ; 
but they were now told that the Speaker 
was to be-cut off from all communica- 
tion with the Front Benches, and to be 
left to his own unassisted judgment. 
But that was not the sole difficulty in 
which the Chair would be placed. The 
Home Secretary had said that no 
Speaker of any common sense would put 
the Question at the dinner hour. The 
“evident sense of the House’”’ might, 
however, be clearly evidenced at the 
dinner hour; and yet, according to the 
Home Secretary, the Speaker was not 
only not to be guided by it, but was 
positively to disregard it. If he was 
not to believe his own eyes, it was difli- 
cult to understand the position in which 
he would be placed. How could he re- 
fuse to put the Question? What com- 
ments would be made, both in Parlia- 
mentary circles and the Press, at his 
conduct under these difficult circum- 
stances! No doubt, avast improvement 
had been made in the Resolution by the 
adoption of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey). 
Now they fell back upon adequacy. 
The Speaker was not to move until con- 
vinced that the subject had been ade- 
quately discussed. But that was only 
matter of opinion, for no one could de- 
fine adequacy. It was only the Speaker’s 
or the Chairman’s opinion. Let them 
imagine the comments that would be 
made if the ecléture were carried in a 
thin House because the Speaker re- 
garded the ‘evident sense’”’ of the 
House. New arguments must be brought 
forward in all directions which it could 
be truly said might have been rightly 
and legitimately used if the Speaker or 





the Chairman had not applied the ¢/é- 
ture. He maintained that the Speaker 
and the Chairman were placed in a 
most invidious position; that the safe- 
guards had proved to be none at all, or 
very slight ; and that, with the sole pro- 
tection of ‘‘ adequacy,” which was an 
unassignable property, the entire re- 
sponsibility was cast upon the Speaker 
or the Chairman. As to the statement 
that the Rule was not aimed against 
mere opposition, but against Obstruc- 
tion, that might have been the original 
intention; but it had been made dis- 
tinctly clear during the course of the 
debate that, though the Prime Minister 
might not mean that the cléture should 
be used for the suppression of debate, 
that was not the view entertained by 
some of his Colleagues on the Front 
Bench; and that it was meant by ad- 
vanced Liberals to go much further was 
made very clear by the frank speech of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). Nothing was more clear 
than the utterances of the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India. 
In his ominous speech in the earlier 
part of the debate, the noble Marquess 
said that if they discussed a large 
number of subjects at great length, 
they could not discuss other subjects 
at all, and, therefore, the Rule really 
tended to freedom of debate. The 
President of the Board of Trade had 
expressed himself to the same effect ; 
and it was clear that on the minds of 
some Members of the Government there 
was a line between legitimate discussion 
and Obstruction which would be in- 
cluded within the Rule as to c/déture. 
The noble Marquess clearly indicated 
certain Motions which the House did 
not care to listen to, and intimated that 
he would apply the c/éture to them if it 
were slag. There was another form 
in which the cléture might be exceed- 
ingly valuable. A Minister with an un- 
popular Vote might cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of some unpopular Member, 
and ask him to rise at a convenient time 
and prolong the discussion with weari- 
some reiteration, until at last the House 
would support the c/éture, and the un- 
popular Vote would be passed quietly 
without further trouble. The noble Mar- 
quess had said—and the hon. Member 
for Northampton had repeated—that 
there was a large amount of Business 
which Parliament desired to press for- 
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ward without delay. They quite ad- 
mitted the necessity of many of those 
measures, but thought that the pressure 
of Public Business might be relieved, to 
a certain extent, by better arrangements ; 
and he was of opinion that very much 
could be done by arrangement without 
recourse to the cléture. Many pressing 
measures, no doubt, cropped up from 
time to time; but it was impossible to 
carry everything ; some legislation must 
be postponed. He believed that one 
bad season was more injurious to the 
country than any amount of arrears of 
legislation. The present subject was so 
mixed up with that of the general Busi- 
ness of the House that it was almost 
impossible to keep them entirely apart. 
He supported the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, be- 
cause it assigned a fairer proportion for 
the minority, and one which ought to 
commend itself for many reasons to the 
sense of the House. He supported it 
on another rough-and-ready ground— 
namely, that it would reduce the diffi- 
culties of the Speaker. There were 
many Amendments on the Paper—no 
lees than four—proceeding from various 
quarters of the House, with the object 
of fixing the same proportion. The right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
had asked why two-thirds— why not any 
other proportion? He admitted there 
was no exact figure or line of finality ; 
but he thought that two-thirds was a 
proportion to be well recommended. As 
to the charge that this Amendment 
would draw the two Front Benches too 
close together, and bring the Opposition 
to a position of responsibility which 
some thought they ought not to assume, 
he thought it would possess a great ad- 
vantage if it introduced the weight of 
a oma Opposition. There might 
have been those who, out of Office, had 
thrown such responsibility away; but 
those were comparatively few, and the 
bulk of the Opposition in this House 
had loyally rallied to the side of the 
Government when, in their opinion, the 
general interests of the country de- 
manded that they should do so; and 
that was a position which he hoped to 
see continued. Then, the Prime Minister 
had said that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (SirStafford 
Northcote) was inconsistent, because in 
1877 he had made a speech condemna- 
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tory of a two-thirds’ majority. But 
that was in an entirely different mat- 
ter. The object was to mitigate the 
restrictive provisions to be enforced 
against Members of this House in a 
matter different to that which was 
now the subject of debate. The Prime 
Minister asked what would be the re- 
sult if the House adopted the principle 
of an artificial majority? But his hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour), whose able 
speech they had all listened to with much 
pleasure, had shown that this Resolu- 
tion adopted an artificial majority as 
great as that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman denounced. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that safeguards would 
disappear, and that the only remaining 
safeguard would be the limit of two- 
thirds. But why should not the Prime 
Minister say, in future, that this limi- 
tation should be swept away down 
to the bare majority? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) said the Opposition could not 
forget the Prime Minister’s letter of 
May last, and that they were always 
whimpering over their bargain. Cer- 
tainly it was hard to forget such letters 
as that referred to. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman did not seem to understand the 
position, which was that both Parties 
were now free. As to the letter, what 
they said was that the Prime Minister 
had either said too little or too much. 
If the present proposal was good in May, 
why should it be denounced in October 
or November? Again, the Prime Minis- 
ter used the extraordinary argument 
that the two-thirds’ majority would not 
in many cases show the “ evident sense 
of the House,’’ because Members would 
not like to vote against one of their 
number with whom it might be they 
usually acted. That was a reason why 
the right hon. Gentleman should follow 
the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) that vote should be taken by 
ballot. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the two-thirds’ majority was an 
innovation ; but the real innovation was 
the cléture. The Prime Minister said 
further that the Amendment would be 
less favourable to small minorities than 
the Government proposals. The fact 
was, however, that they did not propose 
to touch the Government proposals, and 
there was no reason whatever why they 
might not still be carried into effect. 
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The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
said this wasa dyke which they weretrying 
to erect to stem the flood by which they 
were to be swept away, and that this 
was a very frail defence. He admitted 
that this, if relied on alone, would prove 
a very slender defence indeed ; but, at 
any rate, it was better to have a frail 
defence than no defence at all. He con- 
fessed he did not share the fears that 
were entertained by some hon. Members 
on this side of the House. He did not 
believe that the constituencies wished 
that there should be only one Party. If 
any attempt were made to crush all 
political opponents out of existence, de- 
pend upon it the country would not 
tolerate it fora moment. The Opposi- 
tion were bound, to the best of their 
power, to resist any measures which might 
tend in that direction; and if they were 
to go to the country on this question he 
was sure the Opposition would have the 
support of the constituencies. What he 
mostly feared was the danger of a re- 
action. When a change of Parties took 
place—as would undoubtedly happen 
sooner or later—a feeling would be found 
to exist amongst those who were at pre- 
sent in the minority that they had not 
received fair play, and legislation would 
be introduced of a reactionary character 
to undo that which was now being 
forced upon them by a majority. At 
present legislation was fairly fought out, 
and when fairly fought out was fairly 
accepted. It was to be feared that those 
conditions might be reversed. The case 
was argued as if legislation was every- 
thing and discussion nothing, and views 
were presented to the House of a very 
varied character. The hon. Member for 
Northampton had very frankly said, in 
supporting that measure, that he thought 
the primary duty of his Party would be 
to use it for Party purposes, and that 
discussion should be stopped. He con- 
fessed that he was one of those who did 
not believe that either the duty of the 
House or of the constituencies would 
admit of such a view of the situation. 
It would be a very wide departure from 
Parliamentary traditions if hon. Mem- 
bers were to come to the House with an 
imperious mandate from their constitu- 
ents, and if the real business of legis- 
lation was to be done out-of-doors by 
plébiscite, and that hon. Members were 
only to come to the House to register 
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the decisions arrived at elsewhere. That 
would be a great and an essential alter- 
ation in the character of the House of 
Commons; and, fearing these Govern- 
ment measures might tend in the direc- 
tion of such a change, he was determined, 
as far as possible, to oppose, or, at all 
events, to restrict them. It was in the 
House of Commons that grievances were 
stated and brought to light, and that 
great principles were affirmed. Both of 
those functions had not always been 
performed by the majority. In many 
instances they had been exercised by the 
Party which had only a few Representa- 
tives in Parliament. He could not help 
having great fears that if not now, yet 
in the not very remote future, a change 
would come over the spirit of Parlia- 
ment, and that those Rules would be 
used, not in the way they understood by 
the Prime Minister, but in the spirit in 
which they were supported by the hon. 
Member for Northampton. Freedom of 
speech was everything, the Prime Minis- 
ter said, and no one for a moment doubted 
that he believed it; they only wished 
that, in that matter, he would act as he 
felt. It was sometimes said to be a 
strange thing that the Conservative 
Party should be those who were now 
standing up for liberty of speech. If it 
fell to the Conservative Party alone to 
vindicate the freedom of speech the 
fault was not theirs. It was the fault 
of those who brought in the cléture. 
They believed that they were the legiti- 
mate successors of those who had stood 
up in that House for freedom of speech. 
They were not satisfied even with the 
half-hour which the hon. Member for 
Northampton and the Democracy of the 
future might be graciously pleased to 
afford them. They believed they were 
doing their duty in endeavouring to 
maintain the right of representation, 
which they advocated for the whole 
world, the spirit of fair play, which had 
always been a characteristic of English- 
men, and that freedom of speech which 
hitherto it had been the honour of the 
House to uphold. For those reasons, 
and believing that the Amendment of 
his right hon. and learned Friend was 
sound, he should give it his best and 
most unqualified support. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had addressed the House 
seemed surprised that the cléture was 
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wanted by the Government in order 
to pass certain measures. That was the 
chief ground on which he (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) intended to vote for it, and he 
trusted that object would be plainly 
avowed from the Government Bench, so 
that when the power was used hon. 
Members on both sides would not be able 
to say that there had been any breach of 
agreement. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had said it was only intended 
to put down Obstruction ; he trusted that 
would not be its only use. The country 
was tired of the endless speeches and 
continual repetition by which the pro- 
gress of all the National Business was 
delayed from year to year. But if hon. 
Members opposite so disliked the idea 
of the cléture, why did not they object to 
the cléture that was at that time being 
practised by means of an agreement be- 
tween the two Front Benches, without 
reference to private Members, that the 
debate should finish on Friday? It 
was time that the Radical Party—or, 
rather, the Radical Members, for they 
were not yet a Party—should organize 
themselves into a Party to resent such 
a proceeding, which seemed very much 
like dictation. The hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had com- 
pared the House of Commons to a ma- 
chine, and so it would be dangerous 
to meddle with it. But if the machine 
did not answer the purpose for which it 
was required that machine ought to be 
altered so that it did. He had also 
denied that the House of Commons was 
to be judged like a mine by its out- 
put ; but, in his opinion, the output was 
avery important matter. Ifthe Govern- 
ment would only decide to bring for- 
ward a moderate programme at the 
commencement of the Session, and sit 
until they had finished it, they would 
find the rapidity of their progress in the 
month of August wonderful. After all, 
it was a very disinterested thing for pri- 
vate Members to advocate the c/dtwre, 
because it might possibly be put in force 
against them. ff debates were com- 
pressed, as he hoped they would be 
under the ciéture, private Members would 
ate have less opportunities of 

einng heard, as precedence would still 
be given to the occupants of the Front 
Benches, and to other prominent Mem- 
bers of the House. He, however, de- 
clined to be represented by hon. Mem- 
bers above the Gangway, and it would 
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be a great misfortune if Radical private 
Members were to be crowded out of the 
debates. To avert this evil he recom- 
mended less speaking from the Front 
Benches on both sides of the House, 
The exceptional privileges of those not 
on the Front Benches ought to be done 
away with, and right hon. Gentlemen, 
and others with “ prefixes,” ought to 
stand on the same footing as the younger 
Members of the House. The former, 
possibly, had views which were worn 
out, while the latter had a more recent 
mandate from the constituencies. The 
right hon. Baronet the Leader of the 
Opposition had said that if it once be- 
came clear to the country that the 
House was incapable of transacting its 
Business the consequences would be of 
the most serious character, and the 
House would perish by the worst of 
deaths—the contempt of the nation. 
He thought that the House was ap- 
proaching that state. All Governments 
came in with definite objects, and the 
present Government had exceeded all 
others in the number and importance of 
the measures it had foreshadowed at the 
beginning of the Session, though effect 
had been given to hardly any of its pro- 
mises. Unless the Rule were passed— 
and it was the only one for which he 
much cared—Parliament would be com- 
pletely discredited. The arguments that 
had been used against the c/éture were 
weak and inconclusive. The Opposition 
professed to desire full discussion ; but 
that was precisely what no measures 
ever received, and the Estimates in par- 
ticular were never adequately debated. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
had frankly opposed the Resolution on 
the ground that it would enable the 
Government to pass their measures. But 
that meant only that the minority, 
defeated in the country, should take 
its revenge by defeating the work of 
the majority by the aid of the Forms 
of the House; and he could place on 
that utterance of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman no other construction than 
this—that the will of the country, as 
expressed at the Elections, should not 
be carried into effect. Having some 
insight into the mind of the constitu- 
encies on this subject, he desired that 
the Government should be thanked for 
the firmness they had shown. The 
Prime Minister’s speech the other even- 
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ing had been a relief to the country. 
If he had given way by consenting to 
accept a two-thirds’ majority, a feeling 
of discouragement would have taken hold 
of the country ; the Government would 
have been weakened by adopting a vacil- 
lating and a compromising policy ; and 
the country would have settl 
into the belief that Parliament was, 
after all, going to waste its time, and 
there was to be little or no useful legis- 
lation. As it was, the speech of the 
Prime Minister was read in the light 
of a guarantee on the part of the Go- 
vernment that the promises they had 
given would be redeemed as soon as 
possible by practical legislation. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had lis- 
tened to the latter part of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings), and it had explained to 
him, in some degree, the difficulties with 
which the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government had to contend. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his Mid Lothian speeches, had enun- 
ciated a very extensive programme, and 
the hon. Member for nian 4 who was at 
the head of a powerful organization, 
seemed inclined to prove himself a severe 
creditor. The hon. Member’s speech was 
a Party speech, if ever he heard one, 
and on a subject on which it was to be 
hoped Party feeling would not govern 
in the House. The House had heard a 
most able speech from the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 
Did that right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s proposal violate public liberty? 
He proposed that the debates of the 
House should not be controlled by a 
majority of 1, but only by a majority 
of two-thirds. He(Mr. Newdegate) asked 
the hon. Member for Ipswich, if he was 
so blind a vindicator of small majorities, 
that he would not consent to the assur- 
ance, which the Amendment would give 
him, if it was positively the “ evident 
sense of the House” which demanded 
the cléture? Was that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s version of public opinion? The 
history of the world taught them that 
ultra-democracy ended in despotism ; 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) revolted against 
this legislative machine, the House of 
Commons, being dominated by a small 
majority. Hecould appreciate the diffi- 
culty in which the present Speaker and 
his Successors would be placed when 
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they had to declare the ‘ evident sense 
ert ane ” * = wns of the — 
when that depended upon a majority o 

1, or perhaps 2 or 3 He had ro 
with the present Speaker as a Party 
organizer on opposite sides of the House, 
and he was always proud to remember 
the connection into which it brought him 
with the Speaker. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
had watched with him which way the 
majority would go, and he knew the 
difficulty of that speculation. But now 
the Speaker was to have no aid in 
coming to a decision as to the ‘ sense 
of the House.”’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
promised the House that the Speaker 
should have no aid in his judgment. 
He promised the House that the Speaker 
should not be approached. The demand 
for a judgment from the Speaker, sit- 
ting unaided in the Chair, was an at- 
tempt to declare him infallible as to the. 
general ‘‘ sense of the House,” when it 
was to be so doubtful that it must 
be expressed by something far less 
than two-thirds on a vote, and would 
render the position of the Speaker 
and his Successors most difficult. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) shrank from the un- 
fairness of imposing upon the Speaker 
a task which might expose him to the 
imputation of attempting to set aside 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House,’’ when 
that sense might be only intimated by 
a majority of 1. He would acknowledge 
that there had been great discontent in 
the country on account of the sluggish 
action of the House of Commons. He 
was one of the first who moved in the 
matter, for, in 1875, he began agitating, 
and he had been agitating ever since, 
to persuade the House in some degree 
to correct its Procedure, in order to 
accelerate its action. He was not, there- 
fore, one of the sloths who was liable to 
the reproach of doing nothing whilst the 
House of Commons wasin danger of being 
paralyzed. He held that some measure 
was necessary after the rebellion of the 
Irish faction on the 2nd and 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1881, when the authority of the 
Speaker was defied, and when the 
Speaker had to step forth as the guar- 
dian of the honour of the House after a 
Sitting of 41 hours. That was an in- 
stance of the grossest Obstruction. He 
thought the Government greatly to blame 
that they did not sooner pass effectual 
measures for relieving the House of the 
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great stigma which had rested upon it, 
ever since the difficulty of preserving its 
own order and dignity had been con- 
summated upon the occasion to which he 
referred. After that began the difficulty 
of dealing with the cacoethes loquendi ; 
but that was a minor evil. A Re- 
solution was brought forward by the 
Prime Minister on the 3rd of February, 
1881— 


“ Resolved, That, if upon Notice given a 
Motion be made by a Minister of the Crown 
that the state of Public Business is urgent, 
upon which Motion such Minister shall declare 
in his place that any Bill, Motion, or other 
Question then before the House is urgent, and 
that it is of importance to the public interest 
that the same should be proceeded with with- 
out delay, the Speaker shall forthwith put the 
Question, no Debate, Amendment, or Adjourn- 
ment being allowed ; and if, on the voices being 

iven he shall without doubt perceive that the 

oes have it, his decision shall not be challenged, 
but, if otherwise, a Division may be forthwith 
taken, and if the Question be resolved in the 
‘affirmative by a majority of not less than three 
to one, in a House of not less than 300 Mem- 
bers, the powers of the House for the Regula- 
tion of its Business upon the several stages of 
Bills, and upon Motions and all other matters, 
shall be and remain with the Speaker, for the 
purpose of proceeding with such Bill, Motion, 
or other Question, until the Speaker shall de- 
clare that the state of Public Business is no 
longer urgent, or until the House shall so de- 
termine, upon a Motion which, after Notice 
given, may be made by any Member, put with- 
out Amendment, Adjournment, or Debate, and 
decided by a majority.” 


When the author of that Resolution was 
asked by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) that there should be a 
two-thirds’ majority for the termination 
of a debate, he proclaimed that he could 
not bea party to any fictitious majority, 
and would consent to nothing else than 
closure of debate by a majority of 1. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) could not help think- 
ing, if the right hon. Gentleman carried 
the Resolution in the form he had pro- 
posed, it would be acting, not in the in- 
terest or for the future efficiency of the 
House of Commons. There was an 
old saying, ‘‘ That second thoughts are 
best.” The second thoughts of the 
right hon. Gentleman were embodied in 
the Resolution he had laid before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
originally proposed a bare majority ; he 
then proposed a majority of two-thirds, 
and he (Mr. Newdegate) feared, that 
under the pressure of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich and others, he had departed 
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from his second and better thoughts. 
On the 3rd of February, 1881, Obstruc- 
tion assumed the form of rebellion in 
the House, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had postponed dealing with it until 
the 9th Resolution, which he (Mr. New- 
degate) would not then touch upon, but 
in the principle of which he fully agreed. 
Let the House remember that it was a 
minor evil with which they were now 


‘dealing. It was the evil of the cacoethes 


loquendi, which was very disagreeable 
to the House. In the earlier Parlia- 
ments in which he had the honour 
of serving, the public feeling was the 
best and the real corrective, and he 
regarded these measures as a very in- 
efficient substitute for what ought to be 
the action of the public opinion of the 
House within its own walls. The adop- 
tion of the eléture would check the re- 
vival of that public opinion, and dis- 
grace that great Assembly by showing 
that its public opinion had become too 
feeble for its self-coutrol. He hoped 
the House would forgive him as an old 
Member for those few words; but he 
was pained by another expression the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
used, in excusing himself for not having 
proceeded earlier with the evil of Ob- 
struction in the form of rebellion on the 
part of 36 of its Members in 1881, on 
the ground that there was important 
Business to be got through first. What 
could be more important than the regu- 
lation of the action of this great legis- 
lative machine? And yet the Prime 
Minister avowed he wanted to get 
amendment of Procedure out of the 
way! The Prime Minister reminded 
him of some engine-driver, who saw his 
steam escaping, or the boiler leaking, 
and would not stop the engine, but 
seemed to think keeping his time and 
reaching the end of his journey was of 
more importance than any care of a 
rattle-trap piece of iron. That was the 
impression the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman made upon his mind. But 
was the order of Procedure a matter to 
be lightly dealt with? Were the Forms 
of the House of Commons matters to be 
lightly dealt with? Were they not the 
fruits of centuries of experience? They 
had not lately proved defective from 
need for re-adaptation; but he asked 
whether they had not hitherto been the 
means of combining in a public As- 
sembly securities for the most mature 
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deliberation combined withthe promptest 
action? He had seen, when there was 
occasion for promptitude, the House sus- 
pend its Standing Orders and pass an 
Act through all its stages in three hours, 
and he had seen the House of Lords 
suspend its Standing Orders and pass 
the same Act in two and a-half hours, 
making five and a-half hours expended 
before a Bill became law. Did the 
hon. Member for Ipswich need greater 
romptitude than that? The hon. Mem- 
eg in the course of his speech, had dis- 
eed with the unwritten rule, that 
those who had long experience in the 
House and in legislation should have 
precedence in debates. What sort of 
order would there be if the prescription 
of the hon. Member for Ipswich were 
applied? How would the proceedings 
be conducted, when the Minister of the 
Crown would not be called before the 
last new Member sworn at the Table? 
The hon. Member for Ipswich seemed 
never to have seriously contemplated 
the state of confusion in which the House 
would be placed if the customs of the 
House were recklessly changed. The 
system of the cléture was alien to, and 
in direct contravention of, the securities 
for the freedom of debate, or for delibe- 
rate action in legislation. He might be 
told that it prevailed under the name of 
the ‘‘ Previous Question’’ in the Houses 
of Assembly of the United States. But, 
he asked, had the United States escaped 
from internal wars? Had the practice 
of abruptly closing their debates insured 
the peace of that country? It was 
notorious that this practice in the United 
States produced a dreadful war, from 
which they seemed lately to have re- 
covered. The result of the use of this 
power of closing the debate in the 
United States had been to produce 
discontent. He hoped that the House 
would act upon the second thoughts of 
its Leader, and not be betrayed or mis- 
led in this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON observed that, 
after the brilliant political battle which 
they witnessed on Tuesday evening, and 
in which the Prime Minister achieved, 
as usual, he thought, a signal victory, 
very few fragments of solid argument 
had been left to future speakers, and he 
did not understand why a division was 
not taken that night. He would have 


been content to maintain entire silence ; 
but representing a Scottish constituency, 
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and as only one Scottish Member, he 
thought, on that side of the House had 
ventured to speak or had been able to 
catch the Speaker’s eye, he desired to 
say that, as far as he understood the 
feeling of Scotland, these Rules, and the 
lst Rule in particular, were urgently 
demanded from one corner of the coun- 
try to the other. He desired only tosay 
a few words in opposition to the argu- 
ments that had been used on the other 
side of the House in support of the 
Amendment. These arguments, he 
thought, had been presented to them 
chiefly on three somewhat portentous 
considerations. In the first place, the 
dread and horror of partizan Speakers 
had been held up to them, and they had 
been warned that danger and evils 
would come upon the House that they 
were now altogether ignorant of, and 
would derange all their Business, and 
upset their legislative action. That was 
the language of sheer apprehension ; 
but history told them that vague and 
uncertain apprehension was the very 
life and breath of Toryism. If they 
spoke of extending the suffrage, appre- 
hensions were crowded upon them from 
all quarters of Toryism. If they spoke 
of removing the tax on bread, the coun- 
try, they were told, was filled with 
alarm ; and if they spoke of doing away 
with entail, or still further extendin 

the suffrage, again they had dread ial 
apprehension. He was inclined to make 
very little of this dread of partizan 
Speakers. The second portentous con- 
sideration very much forced upon their 
attention was the character and position 
of the Chairman of Committees; but 
then when it was sought to derogate 
from his position and Office, singular to 
say the Office and position of Speaker 
were lauded in almost fulsome eulogy. 
Then they had been told of tyrannical 
majorities and Ministers who were to use 
for Party purposes the powers granted 
under this and other Rules. But what 
the supporters of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
not put before them was the case of a 
Conservative minority bitterly opposed 
to useful legislation—bitterly opposed to 
that legislation which the country de- 
manded which, by much waste of time 
and words, set itself against the deter- 
mination of the majority of the House 
and the people of the country. Now, 
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ield this two-thirds’ majority, and the 
Ministry, backed as it was by a large 
majority, might just abdicate their func- 
tions. He was convinced that, in order 
to carry out useful legislation, it was 
essential that this Rule, as it stood, 
should be carried in its entirety. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) showed much natural glee 
over the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). And so he well might, for 
that most amusing speech was about the 
only pleasure by which the House had 
been enlivened amid the laborious 
efforts of Gentlemen opposite to demon- 
strate the undemonstrable. But it 
seemed to him (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
that the intrinsic weight and propriety 
of his right hon. and learned Friend’s 
Amendment might encourage them upon 
this side to make light of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s glee, and of the speech by 
which the noble Lord gave him cause 
for it. They could afford to dismiss the 
inquiry to what extent the Conservative 
Party could count upon the habitual 
support of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock. Such an inquiry was 
not of much more concern to them than 
the question whether or no the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) was entitled to speak 
on behalf of the whole of the moderate 
Members of his Party. That noble Lord’s 
speculation on the conduct of Zhe Fort- 
nightly Review had no more relevance to 
the subject of their present debate than 
had the strangely fortuitous resemblance 
between the language in which The Fort- 
nightly Review urged that the lead of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
should not be followed, and that in 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock urged that this Amendment 
should not be accepted. The noble Lord’s 
attack on the Amendment was founded 
on two principal considerations. These 
were—the novelty of the idea of propor- 
tional majorities, and the danger of 
tyrannizing over small minorities. As 
to the first, those who were importing 
the cléture from abroad must not com- 
plain if they imported also from abroad 
some of the artificial safeguards by 
which its operation was mitigated. But 
the noble Lord objected to any importa- 
tions of the cléture; and he was, there- 
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fore, free to confine his arguments to 
demonstrating the want of English pre- 
cedent for the adoption of proportional 
majorities. Entirely forgetting, or affect- 
ing entirely to forget, the adoption of 
that principle, with scarcely a murmur, 
in the case of the Urgency Rules, the 
noble Lord was not afraid to venture 
into illustrations from English political 
life outside the doors of this House. 
Anxious to show that the principle of 
decision by bare majorities was universal 
in English politics, the noble Lord actu- 
ally had the face to tell the House that 
in all their largest constituencies Repre- 
sentatives were sent to this House by 
the bare majority of voters; and he 
cited in support of that audacious pro- 
position the City of London, the boroughs 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds; all of them, as 
it happened, constituencies in which 
the Minority Clauses of the last Reform 
Act had made it impossible for a bare 
majority of the electors to deprive the 
minority of all share in the representa- 
tion. So much, then, for the noble Lord’s 
illustration of the dearth of English 
examples of proportional majorities. But 
it was in support of his other argument 
that the noble Lord waxed most elo- 
quently prophetic. He said, in effect— 
“Require a two-thirds’ majority, and 
you will perpetuate the dangerous and 
unwholesome spectacle of the oppress- 
ing of small Irish minorities by a 
combination of English Parties.’’ Now, 
he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) wanted to be 
told what it was that, under a sys- 
tem of proportional majevities, could 
be done to a small Irish minority by a 
combination of English Parties, which 
could not be done more swiftly, more 
easily, and more frequently by the bare 
majority vote of either one of the great 
English Parties? How could it be said 
that a Liberal majority was more free 
to apply the closure under circumstances 
where it required the consent of the Con- 
servative minority before it could do so? 
Were they to be told that a Liberal ma- 
jority was less likely to trample upon 
Irish national feelings, when it could do 
so at its own sweet will, and without 
the consent of a Conservative minority ? 
Surely that which could not be done with- 
out the consent of others was more diffi- 
cult than that whichcould. And it was, 
surely, nounreasonable thing to presume 
that what was more difficult to do would 
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be done less often. How, then, could it 
be said that, under a system requiring 
majorities of 2 to 1, the closing power 
would be applied as against the Sese 
Rule Party more often, and not less often, 
than where a bare majority could do it ? 
This was a question which not the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), nor the 
noble Lord the Member for Calne (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice), nor the right hon. 
Member for Ripon, nor the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, had condescended to giveany- 
thing distantly resembling an answer. 
The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock feared from this Amendment the 
repeal of the Union. He foresaw ‘‘ bloody 
explosions,” and other horrors, which 
terrified his democratic imagination and 
gave exercise to his transcendent powers 
of metaphor. If he really feared these, 
let him join them in voting for the 
Amendment, as a security inferior only 
to voting against the Resolution as a 
whole. In one respect, certainly, he (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) was disposed to agree 
with the noble Lord. He warned them 
that they had little hope of being sup- 
ported hereafter by the Liberal Party if 
their votes should ever become neces- 
sary for the purpose of giving a two- 
thirds’ majority to a Conservative Go- 
vernment. They had many warnings 
as to this, besides the noble Lord’s own. 
And he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) submitted 
that their support of this Amendment 
should on that account be regarded as 
the more disinterested. What other 
warnings had they? The Prime Minis- 
ter had been careful not to admit that 
“persistent reiteration of argument” 
was Obstruction. He would not say 
more than that it was ‘‘ not necessarily 
Obstruction.” The Prime Minister had 
carried to a fine art the practice of 
wrapping up in the most apparently 
unqualified declarations the greatest 
amount of qualifying matter. He (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) believed that in every 
sentiment that the right hon. Gentleman 
had uttered about Obstruction they would 
find some adverb or some dependent 
clause which reserved the way to excep- 
tions which were hereafter to eat up the 
Rule. Need they ask whose would be 
the exceptional Obstruction for which a 
justification was thus provided before- 
hand? But that was not all. The 
Prime Minister had further laid it down 
as a probability, and had thereby hinted 
that it might be a legitimate Parlia- 





mentary practice, that Leaders of Parties 
should abstain from giving any vote 
that might tend to condemn or restrain 
the obstructive tactics of their indepen- 
dent followers. Of course, that hint 
would be taken by the Liberai Leaders 
of the future. Again, let not hon. 
Members forget the Prime Minister’s 
magazine article about Obstruction. 
Nor let them forget the mysterious and 
somewhat obscure language in which, 
on February 20 last, he described the 
kind of Obstruction which was legitimate. 
Bearing all these in mind, he(Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) was much inclined to agree 
with the noble Lord as to what would 
probably happen. If ever a Conserva- 
tive Government should come to require 
the help of the Liberal Party to give 
them a two-thirds’ majority, he believed 
with him that that help would be refused 
excepting only in the few cases in which 
its refusal would be so discreditable as 
to be politically unprofitable and unsafe. 
The Government claimed for their 
Resolution as it stood—firstly, that it 
insured that debates should be closed 
only by the act of the House itself, and 
not by the act of a Government; and, 
secondly, that it cut away all semblance 
of a connection between the Speaker 
and any political Party. In his humble 
opinion, it was by the Amendment, and 
by the Amendment only, that these good 
results could be secured. The vote of 
a bare majority expressed only the will 
of a Party. To require a two-thirds’ 
majority was by no means requiring 
too much if they wished the vote to re- 
flect something more than the will of 
a Party. Let them not forget that they 
once saw this year a majority of two to 
one in a purely Party division. Clearly, 
then, two-thirds was not too much. By 
associating the Speaker with the action 
of a bare majority they would be in- 
evitably, and, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment truly said, most unfortunately, 
associating the Speaker in the public 
mind with the Party that composed that 
majority and the Government that led 
that Party. He had ventured before to 
express his belief that the conspicuous 
stability of their legislative results was 
due and was mainly due to the fact that 
under their present Rules the minority 
had not only been heard but had been 
able to give effect to some of its wishes. 
It was on those terms that the minority 
was willing to accept reforms and to 
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abstain from intriguing to revoke them. 
Such was his view of the advantages of 
giving the fullest recognition to the 
rights of minorities. He valued those 
vantages not less than he deprecated 
the error of giving to the acts of the 
Legislature and of the Speaker the ap- 
pearance of the acts of a political Party. 
And he found in both those considera- 
tions what appeared to his humble 
judgment to be convincing reasons for 
supporting the Amendment. 
nr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the little quarrel between the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) and the Members of 
the Conservative Party was one that 
might be left to be settled among them- 
selves. The speech of the hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
brought home to his mind this fact— 
that the inevitable had already attacked 
the Fourth Party, and it was now in the 
sition of having Leaders that did not 
ead and Followers that did not follow. 
He would like to look at the question as 
to how it would affect the House irre- 
spective of the fortunes of any political 
Party, for he took it they were bound in 
a question of this kind, which affected 
the character and honour of the House 
of Commons, to consider it irrespective 
of Party gains and losses. The Resolu- 
tion of the Government conceded the 
eg of proportional majority in a 
ouse of certain limits; in fact, in a 
House composed of one-half of its nor- 
mal number—that was, in a House of 
300 Members—the Resolution conceded 
the principle that the majority should be 
one of two-thirds, for in a House of 300 
it would require a vote of 200 to out-vote 
a vote of 100. The Amendment. raised 
this question, Why should you not ex- 
tend this principle to a House of 400, 
500, or 600? And that was the case 
which they who were arguing on that 
side of the House in support of the Go- 
vernment had got to meet. His answer 
was this—that in a House consisting of 
one-half of its normal number, in a House 
of 300, a majority of two-thirds was still 
within the four corners of a majority of 
the House, and the principle of the ma- 
jority deciding all questions would not 
e violated. Let them take a House con- 
sisting of 658 Members. One-third of 
that number would be 220. Now, the 
proposition of the Amendment was this 
—that a minority of 220 Members should 
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practically control the whole Business of 
the House of Commons. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, if a majority of two-thirds was 
necessary in a full House, they would 
practically be giving a veto to the one- 
third; and, as the Prime Minister said 
the other day, that would be destroy- 
ing the eléture altogether. Ifthe Reso- 
lution were needed simply for the pur- 
pose of putting down Obstruction, he 
was quite willing to concede that there 
was no harm in keeping the power in the 
hands of a large minority. If it was 
simply to deal with the rebellous action 
of a small minority, he would have no 
argument to use against the principle 
of a two-thirds’ majority ; but he made 
no secret of it that it was not for that 
reason that he voted for the Resolution. 
He believed, that so far as putting down ~ 
Obstruction was concerned, a great many 
of the other Rules would do it, and do 
it far better. But had hon. Gentlemen 
opposite forgotten the argument used 
many months ago by the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India? He said 
that the House had only a limited quan- 
tity of time at disposal and an unlimited 
quantity of Business to do. Who was 
to settle how the House was to appro- 
priate itsown time? Was the House to 
settle it, or were individual Members? 
His (Mr. H. H. Fowler’s) reason for 
—. this Rule was in order to en- 
able the House to regulate the appro- 
priation of its own time to its Business. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite always spoke 
in favour of free speech; but had they 
defined it? Did it mean the unlimited 
right of every Member to speak upon 
every subject at any length? That was 
the logical definition of free speech. If 
once they admitted that the House was 
to control that absolute right the prin- 
ciple of the cléture was conceded. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), the other 
night, contemplated the possibility of the 
Government bringing in a Bill next Ses- 
sion to reform the Corporation. He de- 
scribed the speeches that would be made, 
and said that the debate would probably 
be brought to a conclusion before every 
one of the Metropolitan Members had 
had the opportunity of stating his opi- 
nion. That was exactly where he joined 
issue with him. Every one of them had 
not the right to be heard in such a case. 
The Corporation had, of course, the right 
to have its case stated, but not stated 
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20 timesover. They had been told that 
if they accepted the two-thirds’ majority 
they might rely on the support of the 
minority in exceptional cases and in 
times of emergency. He was not so sure 
about that. They had heard a great deal 
about a tyrannical Ministry and an un- 
scrupulous majority ; but he was not sure 
that they should never have a tyrannical 
Opposition and an unscrupulous minority. 
He did not suppose that so long as the 
Front Opposition Bench was occupied 
by the now Leaders they would depart 
from the Forms and Practices of the 
House, or that they would be in their 
opposition other than exceedingly fair 
and moderate to their opponents in the 
mode of carrying on Public Business. 
But suppose in these days of revolts 
and rebellions that there should be a 
rebellion on the other side, and that 
some political Arabi should raise the 
standard of Tory Democracy and rally 
round him, say, a couple of hundred 
votes, what use would he make of his 
power? The noble Lord opposite told 
them in plain language that he would 
give resistance to these Resolutions by 
all the Forms of the House. That was 
the euphemistic way of threatening wil- 
ful, persistent Obstruction. He re-echoed 
the words yesterday afternoon. If he 
had control of the Opposition, would he 
consider it his duty to fight his oppo- 
nents in the way the Leaders of the 
Opposition did? Now, in the course of 
the debate there had been a challenge 
thrown out to give an instance of oppo- 
sition carried to Obstruction by the 
Party opposite against a measure intro- 
duced from the Liberal side. He would 
take up that challenge and instance a 
form of Obstruction perhaps as deadly 
and as unfair asthe Forms of the House 
admitted of, and he would take the in- 
stance from the present Parliament. In 
1880 there was a question brought for- 
ward in which a large number of Mem- 
bers took the deepest interest, and in 
which a large section of the people of 
this country took the deepest interest, 
and upon which a majority of the House 
had pledged themselves in black and 
white to vote in a certain direction. 
What happened when this question 
came on? The hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) brought on a 
very simple Motion to evoke an expres- 
sion of opinion from the House as to 
improving the mode of the transfer of 
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land, and a debate ensued; everythi 
that could be said was said. ‘Ono of 
the Law Officers of the Crown stated 
the course which the Government pro- 
posed, and when he sat down the 
hon. Member opposite said he was per- 
fectly satisfied, and he asked leave to 
withdraw his Motion. And then what 
happened? On the question that leave 
be given to withdraw the Motion a de- 
bate was kept up hour after hour by 
men whom he would venture to say, with 
all respect to their great acquirements 
and great experience, were not authori- 
ties on the question of the settlement 
of real property and the transfer of land, 
but they were avowed opponents to the 
next Motion, which related to marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister, and they 
watched the clock—as the Covenanters 
in Old Mortality watched the clock 
reach the time when they could per- 
petrate the crime they contemplated— 
so hour after hour did the Opposition 
watch the clock with the object of pre- 
venting the measure they disliked from 
coming on. That was wilful, persistent 
Obstruction. This Session the same 
comedy had been repeated. Again an 
evening was arranged for the question 
to be brought forward ; there had been a 
strong expression of public opinion, and 
there was a crowded House, and then 
the question of ‘‘ Lunatics” was raised. 
That ran the ordinary course of debate ; 
then the Govertiment stated their views, 
and then again the debate was kept up 
for no purpose but that of consumiag 
time and preventing the next debate 
coming on. Talk of free speech! Was 
that not gagging the House of Commons 
by an unscrupulous and} tyrannical mi- 
nority ? Now, it was this sort of thing he 
wanted to put an end to, and by what he 
called the fair rights of the majority. 
Why should not the majority, be it Libe- 
ral or Conservative, carry out the policy 
it was sent to the House to support? 
As he took it, the great majority in this 
Parliament were sent with two purposes 
—to remove the late Government from 
Office and to carry out a large amount 
of Liberal legislation. Well, the late 
Government recognized the evident sense 
of the House and the evident sense of 
the country, and without waiting for 
any formal vote left Office. And it was 
to be remarked they would not have 
been opposed by a two-thirds’ majority. 
If the present Prime Minister, then lead- 
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ing the Opposition, had at the Table 
moved a Vote of Want of Confidence, he 
could not have carried his Motion by a 
two-thirds’ majority, although the country 
had expressed its feeling more distinctly 
than on any other occasion. Why, then, 
being returned to power, should the 
Liberal Party not carry the measures 
which it was elected to pass? Why 
should not the majority put the cléture 
in force to stop frivolous discussions of 
frivolous measures, and on which discus- 
sion was kept up to prevent real mea- 
sures which the country desired, and 
which a majority of the House was pre- 
pared to carry? He might point out that 
the Constitutional Opposition had an 
— safeguard against any unfair pro- 
ceeding, and it had not been mentioned 
hitherto. It was a well-understood custom 
of the House, and he supposed the Prime 
Minister, with his 50 years’ experience, 
would confirm this; it was the custom 
that in any great debate, or a full-dress 
debate as it might be called, the Leader 
of the Opposition was either the last to 
speak or the last but one. Now, put 
this case. The Government, say, wish 
to close a debate on a Tuesday, and the 
Leader of the Opposition thought it 
ought to go over until Friday, and the 
Leader of the Opposition refused to 
speak. The Government and their ma- 
jority might stop debate when the re- 
cognized Representative of the Consti- 
tutional Party had not spoken; and if 
they were so inconceivably foolish as to 
do such a thing, there was “another 
place,”’ quite undisturbed by the Bir- 
mingham Caucus or even Mid Lothian 
speeches, where they would give short 
shrift to a measure received under 
such circumstances. Would they lose 
the opportunity of posing as the de- 
fenders of free speech? Would not the 
sentiment ‘‘Thank God we have a House 
of Lords” be loudly expressed at ban- 
quets throughout the country because 
the House of Lords had thrown out a 
measure which the Commons had passed 
in the teeth of a Constitutional minority 
prevented from speaking by means of 
the cloture ? The idea of gagging legiti- 
mate opposition was one of the wildest 
of chimeras. [An hon. Memser: How 
is it in France?] They were in Eng- 
land; not in France. They had what 
France had not; they had a Constitu- 
tional freedom growing with their growth 
and strengthening with their strength, 
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and between this country and France 
there was a chasm which nothing could 
bridge over. As to the agg i point 
under discussion, let it be remembered 
that there had not, since the first Reform 
Bill, ever been a Government that held a 
majority of two-thirds. And every great 
measure had been opposed at first by 
two-thirds, and had never been carried 
by a majority of two-thirds. He de- 
clined to argue on the hypothesis that 
the Speakers of the future would be 
either rogues or fools. He did not be- 
lieve in the coming degradation of the 
House of Commons; but he thought 
the House would get better as it got 
older, or, at all events, it was not 
a great amount of optimism to ex- 
press an opinion that it would continue 
to be as good as it was. But if the 
House became the degraded Jacobin 
Club that was anticipated, did hon. 
Members opposite think that they could 
resist the wave of Democracy by means 
of this two-thirds’ majority Rule? Why, 
in such a case, such a Rule would 
be swept away in a single night. For 
his part, he did not believe that this tide 
of Democracy was about to flow over us, 
but that, on the contrary, the House of 
Commons would remain what it had ever 
been—the guardian of the liberties of 
the people of this country. He believed 
that when this debate was terminated 
it would be admitted that the Liberal 
Party were as loyal to the traditions of 
that House as the Conservatives were, 
and that their only desire was to see 
the House resume its old place and exer- 
cise its old power. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he had 
been a little disappointed with the 
speech to which they had just listened, 
as he had hoped to have heard from the 
hon. Member who sat below the Gang- 
way opposite an explicit statement of his 
views upon the utterances of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). The language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton could not fail to 
give rise to grave reflections to every 
Member of that House, and the Minis- 
ters who heard it were evidently much 
disconcerted by the frank admissions of 
their very frank and candid Friend. 
According to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, the Radical Millennium, under 
the influence of the cléture, was rapidly 
approaching, and he disclosed a great 
variety of opinions, which, under differ- 
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ent circumstances, he would have thought 
it rather more prudent and discreet to 
withhold. The hon. Gentleman had 
initiated the House into the mysteries of 
the Democratic creed, and a very pretty 
creed it was. Under the cléture they 
were to have triennial elections, at which 
all important questions were to be sub- 
mitted to the electors, who were forth- 
with to give an imperative mandate to 
the Ministry of the day, who were to 
carry them into effect without the super- 
fluous necessity of any discussion what- 
ever in that House. Discussion was thus, 
they were told, to become useless, and 
freedom of speech as extinct as the Dodo. 
The hon. Gentleman stated that he would 
allow half-an-hour to the Opposition for 
the discussion of measures which had 
never before been considered, and that 
was part of a programme which they had 
been seriously told required the earliest 
attention of Parliament. He always ad- 
mired the candour of the hon. Member, 
who never beat about the bush; but 
what he (Mr. Chaplin) wanted to know 
was, how far the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton were shared by 
those who sat behind and around him 
below the Gangway ? The question was 
one of vast importance to the House, for 
experience taught them that the doctrines 
of the Radicals of to-day inevitably 
became the policy of the Liberal Leaders 
to-morrow. So far as the present Ad- 
ministration was concerned, they were 
all aware that it was not the dog which 
wagged the tail, but the tail which 
wagged the dog. If there were any hon. 
Members in that part of the House who 
disagreed with the startling doctrines 
which had been that night propounded 
by the hon. Member for Northampton, 
it was their bounden duty to rise and 
disavow them. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down said that in pre- 
arranging the close of a debate, as had 
been done that night, the two great 
Parties in the House had conceded the 
principle of the cléture. So they had. 
That principle had been conceded for 
many years; but it was the principle of 
individual cléture which had been con- 
ceded, and not the principle of arbitrary 
and general ¢cléture such as the Prime 
Minister was endeavouring to force upon 
the House. In the debate which had 
taken place he had been struck by one 
thing more than anything else, and that 
was the total absence of any valid argu- 
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ment against the Amendment of his right 
hon. and learned Friend. There had 
been plenty in its favour, even from its 
opponents, and, indeed, from the Prime 
Minister himself. On the first occasion, 
he said that he granted that if it were 
solely a question of a very small mino- 
rity, a majority of three-fourths was 
more effective than a bare majority of 1. 
That was exactly the case of the Opposi- 
tion. It was clear that there was only 
a limited section of the House in conflict 
with the majority ; and, that being so, he 
could not conceive why the Government 
should resist the principle of the propor- 
tionate majority, which, on the hotter 
of the Prime Minister himself, was infi- 
nitely more effective than a majority of 
1. But, said the right hon. Gentleman, 
what security was there against a debate 
being unduly prolonged? He would 
say the same security as at present— 
that unwritten Rule to which the Prime 
Minister had so often alluded, and to 
which the majority of Members still 
paid deference. The infinitesimal mino- 
rity could be dealt with by other means. 
Then came what, after all, was the Prime 
Minister’s main objection to the Amend- 
ment—namely, that it handed over the 
rights of the majority to the minority. 
Rights of the majority! What did this 
mean? There was no distinction be- 
tween the rights of the majority and the 
rights of the minority in that House. 
The rights and privileges of the House 
were common to all Parties—to minori- 
ties as well as majorities—to the hum- 
blest as well as to the most distinguished 
Member; and he protested against any 
attempt to bring into contumely and 
disrepute some of the noblest and best 
traditions of Parliamentary life. But 
how did the Prime Minister illustrate 
his position? By the most extraordinary 
argument he (Mr. Chaplin) had ever 
heard. The right hon. Gentleman said 
—‘‘ Sometimes, unfortunately, there is 
more than one minority in this House, 
and, under the Amendment of the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman, it would be 
possible for the larger minority in the 
matter of e/éture to overrule the majo- 
rity and the small minority combined.” 
In other words, the Government, uniting 
some day with the Home Rule Party, in 
virtue, perhaps, of another Kilmainham 
Treaty, would be unable to silence the 
Tory minority, and a very monstrous 
and intolerable state of things that 
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would be, said the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was precisely because the Tory 
Party saw the possibility of such a 
danger that they united to support the 
Amendment of his right hon. and learned 
Friend. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’ ] United— 
he forgot. He had forgotten his noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
the speech which he had delivered, and 
he was glad he had been reminded of it, 
for he had heard the speech with great 
interest and great amusement; and 
though he did not share the estimate 
formed of it by an hon. Friend near 
him, he must say that it was full of 
mischief, and ability, and fun, and 
humour. But the whole gist of the 
speech might be described and the argu- 
ment disposed of in a sentence. What 
the noble Lord said was that the two- 
thirds’ majority would afford no perma- 
nent protection to the minority, because 
if two or three times the cléture were 
rejected under it the two-thirds’ ma- 
jority would disappear altogether; and, 
on the other hand, it would cripple a 
Tory Government anxious to pass legis- 
lation. The noble Lord failed appa- 
rently to see that if the two-thirds were 
80 swept away they would only be forced 
back on the bare majority. He was 
afraid that it was useless to try to argue 
with his noble Friend, or to endeavour 
to get him to support the Amendment; 
but it might be some consolation to the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) to know that he might look for the 
sup rt —the erratic support — of his 
noble Friend on the ultimate decision of 
this question. The Opposition might 
be defeated to-night—he believed they 
would. But why? Because dark rumours 
were already in circulation in the Lobby 
—that the Kilmainham Treaty was to 
be literally fulfilled, and that they would 
see to-night, in the division about to be 
taken, a new and ill-omened combina- 
tion between the Government, on the 
one hand, and the Irish National Party 
on the other, for the suppression of the 
Constitutional minority in the House of 
Commons. But he might remind the 
Government that the question was not 
settled yet ; and they might rest assured 
that, with the assistance, as they hoped, 
of lovers of freedom and liberty in every 
quarter of the House, and of every man 
who was determined to maintain the 
best and noblest traditions of the British 
House of Commons, the Tory Opposition 
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would enter with vigour and energy on 
the struggle against cléture with a bare 
Party majority of 1. “ 

Mr. WALTER said, that he had the 
disagreeable duty to perform of stating 
his objections to a course which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the great body of 
those Gentlemen who sat around him. 
It was no slight aggravation of that 
difficulty to follow so closely the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), who spoke so ably short time 
ago. But, as one of the older Members 
of that House, he might be pardoned 
for entertaining a very strong wish at 
this period, when the old era of Pro- 
cedure was about to close, and a new era 
to come in, to state as succinctly and as 
strongly as he could the reasons which 
actuated him in the course he was about 
to take. He would endeavour to make 
his meaning as clear as possible by 
stating, in a few words, what he con- 
ceived to be the nature of the problem 
which they were called upon to solve. 
That problem, as he understood it, was 
this. Admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment—and he, for one, admitted it, not 
only for the sake of argument, but in all 
sincerity and earnestness—the necessity 
of cléture, the problem was how to reconcile 
its enforcement with that consideration 
for the rights of minorities which, either 
directly or indirectly, was, he was sure, 
entertained by every Member of that 
House. Two modes had been proposed 
in connection with that Resolution for 
protecting those rights. The one was 
that adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the other was thst proposed 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson); and the question for the 
House to determine was which of these 
two methods was the more reasonable 
and just. The method proposed by the 
right hon. and learned Manker for the 
University of Dublin recognized the 
rights of minorities, and protected them 
by requiring a proportional majority 
when enforcing the cléture. ._The pro- 
posal of the Government began by dis- 
avowing the rights of minorities. | ‘‘ No, 
no!”] He would prove that in a few 
moments. Departing from that harsh 
and unreasonable conclusion presented 
in its naked form, it adopted an artificial 
quorum, for which no special or valid 
reason had been or could be given for 
preventing that majority from obtaining 




















its legitimate ends. What was the speech 
of the Prime Minister in February last ? 
—because upon that speech his (Mr. 
Walter’s) objections to the plan em- 
bodied in the Government Resolution 
were mainly founded. The Prime Mi- 
nister, in the course of that speech, laid 
down this doctrine as an article of faith 
to be received by every Member of that 
House at the peril of his political salva- 
tion, that there was but one sound prin- 
ciple—that the majority of the Neane 
should prevail. And the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say— 

‘*God forbid that we should see so vast an 
innovation introduced into the practice of this 
House, applicable to our ordinary procedure, 
as would be a Rule of the House under which 
the voice of the majority was not to prevail 
over “om of the minority.” —[3 Hansard, cclxvi. 
1146. 

That was the doctrine which found ac- 
ceptance with a great number of the 
Members of the House, probably the 
majority. But how did the Prime Mi- 
nister illustrate that doctrine? He 
brought forward a number of test cases 
to prove its valueand importance. He in- 
formed the House truly that the Reform 
Bill was carried by a majority of 1 ; that 
the Education Bill under the Privy Coun- 
cil was carried by a similar majority ; 
that the Melbourne Ministry was turned 
out by a majority of 1, and that a Minis- 
try of which he himself was the head 
experienced the same fate. Who denied 
it when applied to main questions? Did 
the Prime Minister suppose that it ever 
entered into the fee 4 of any human 
being of the defeated Party in the divi- 
sion on the Reform Bill that he was in- 
jured, or that his Party were injured, 
by being the victims of a division in 
which a bare majority prevailed? Were 
their rights as Members of that House 
affected ? They knew perfectly well that 
there never had been, or could be, a 
question about the sufficiency of a bare 
majority on any of the main questions 
that might be brought before the House. 
But did that doctrine hold good when 
applied to the relation of Members to 
each other as regarded debate? He 
held distinctly and firmly that it did not. 
He held that the theory of the Prime 
Minister upon which his proposal rested 
was an unsound theory—namely, that 
the relations to each other of Members 
of that House as Members of Parlia- 
ment were the same as existed between 
opposite sides of the House. Would 
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sayene maintain for a moment—though, 
indeed, the hon, Member for Northamp- 


ton (Mr. Labouchere) maintained it dis- - 


tinctly that evening—but would anyone 
else maintain that 300 Members of that 
House had a right to say to 299—‘‘ We 
are a majority; you hold your tongues 
and go about your business; we will 
shut your mouths ; what rights have you 
against us?”’ Such a doctrine would be 
scouted and repudiated by the strongest 
advocate of this measure. But now, 
how did the supporters of the Prime 
Minister propose to meet this difficulty ? 
They repudiated the doctrine of the two- 
thirds’ majority, and then the Prime 
Minister proceeded incontinently to con- 
struct, by the most arbitrary process 
possible, an artificial quorum which dif- 
fered from the normal quorum of 40—a 
quorum of 200. But, as had been 
pointed out over and over again, the 
creation of that quorum had this defect 
—that in a House of 300 Members a 
division could be carried against the 
minority only by a majority of 2 to 
1, while in a House of 400 Members 
a majority of 1 was sufficient. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton thought he 
had a sufficient answer to that, when he 
said that it was perfectly true that in a 
House of 300 Members a proportionate 
majority of 2 to 1 es, be ob- 
tained; but that was only half the 
House. But the House of Commons 
was as much a House, and was as com- 
petent to transact any Business what- 
ever, if only 300 Members chose to come 
together, as 600. And then they were 
told a great deal about the necessity of 
protecting small minorities, but that 
great minorities could always take care 
of themselves. Now, he would put this 

oint, which had not been mentioned 

efore. He remembered reading a very 
remarkable sermon by one of the pro- 
foundest minds that ever flourished in 
the Church of England, the late Regius 
Professor of Divinity—the Prime Minis- 
ter would probably remember it—on 
“Our Duty to Equals,” in which it was 
clearly laid down that our duty to equals 
was a much more difficult matter than 
our duty to inferiors. The duty of a 
majority to a small minority was some- 
what of a condescending character, and 
appealed to their consideration. But 
the fact was that a large minority really 
required consideration a great deal more. 
It should be remembered that the mea- 
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sure of the stringency of the cléture was 
not to be found in the number of persons 
composing the majority who exercised 
it, but rather in the number composing 
the minority against whom it was em- 
ployed. There was one admission he 
would make. He, for one, most dis- 
tinctly admitted that it was the inherent 
right of every Legislative Assembly 
whatever to devise means for bringing 
its debates to a close; and, therefore, he 
did not object to the e/éture in principle. 
It was a question of degree, a question 
of adjustment, a question of considera- 
tion for the rights of others, those others 
being the minority—it was a question of 
Procedure. What he contended was 
that in a case of ordinary Procedure, 
for which this Resolution: was framed, 
the principle of a proportionate majority 
was the right one. But he should 
be met by this answer—“ Assuming 
your proposition, you will still leave 
it in the power of the minority to 
carry on the debate to an inter- 
minable length.” That was an objec- 
tion which had to be met. The Rules 
for ordinary Procedure tried to meet the 
wants of the House of Commons in time 
of peace, when questions were being 
debated as they should be debated 
among gentlemen, not with a view to 
Obstruction or improper delay, but with 
a view to information which would be to 
the general advantage of the whole body. 
He believed that a Rule requiring a 
two-thirds’ majority would amply suffice 
for such occasions. But supposing that 
a proposal for the c/éture had been re- 
jected by a two-thirds’ majority, and 
supposing that, after two or three nights’ 
debate, the Speaker were to come to the 
conclusion that the debate was then 
being. prolonged for purposes of wilful 
Obstruction, he should be ready, without 
hesitation, to give the Speaker absolutely 
the power of bringing the discussion to 
a close without the intervention of the 
House. Indeed, he would far rather 
see the power to impose the c/éture vested 
in the Speaker himself, to be applied 
mero motu, the Speaker being such a 
person as the Prime Minister had de- 
scribed, combining all the virtues cha- 
racteristic of an English gentleman of 
high position with twice the patience of 
Job himself—he would rather see the 
power of the cléture intrusted to him al- 
together, without any appeal to the 


House, which must too often involve an 
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appeal to Party feeling, than see it exer- 
cised under the conditions laid down by 
the Government. It was remarkable 
that the Prime Minister the other night, 
after expatiating with great force and 
eloquence on the protection afforded to 
minorities by the lofty position of the 
Speaker, and showing how damaging to 
that Officer’s character any abuse of the 
contemplated power would be, should 
have selected, as an illustration of his 
meaning, the very case which appeared 
to him (Mr. Walter), as well as to the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), to be a most glaring instance 
of the abuse of the power. The Prime 
Minister said he thought it would be 
most monstrous that the eléture should 
be prevented from taking effect by the 
action of the Constitutional Opposition 
against the majority composed of all one 
side of the House and of a small frac- 
tion of the Members sitting upon the 
other side. As he (Mr. Walter) had 
said, he could not conceive a worse case 
of the abuse of the cMéture than such an 
application of it as was contemplated 
by the right hon. Gentleman in that in- 
stance. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton said that retaliation might be 
resorted to by the Opposition, and that, 
if they were unfairly treated, the Leaders 
sitting on the Front Opposition Bench 
might easily give the signal to the light 
troops of the Party to continue making 
speeches ad infinitum. Well, he, for one, 
did not wish to see the Opposition pushed 
to such extremities and induced to adopt 
retaliatory measures of that kind, for 
the consequence would be that the cha- 
racter and dignity of the House would 
be fatally injured. Supposing some sort 
of cléture to be necessary, he would much 
rather see a light weapon constructed, 
which would be handy and useful, and 
might be used as often as need be, than 
a great unwieldy gun, which the officer 
in charge would be afraid to fire lest it 
should burst. The Prime Minister had 
spoken in feeling terms of his connection 
with that House as being more in the 
past than in the future, and he was about 
to bequeath this Rule as a legacy to his 
successors. He (Mr. Walter) feared it 
was a dangerous legacy, and he declined 
to accept his share of it; for he believed 
if the New Rule were carried out not in 
the spirit intended by the Prime Minister 
himself, but in the spirit in which many 
Members would be disposed to enforce 
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it, Parliamentary life in this country 
would become more and more difficult 
to maintain, and the position of indepen- 
dent Members, above all others, would 
become intolerable. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT: I listened 
with the same pleasure everyone else 
did to the oratory of the Prime Minister. 
I heard him disclaim the notion that 
the cléture was ever to be imposed by 
the Treasury Bench in stirring periods, 
and I was afterwards edified by hearing 
him demolish this Constitutional pro- 
position in impassioned language. He 
told us the majority would be fools if 
they did not make use of their power. 
Well, if it so happened, therefore, that 
a considerable number of Members were 
in the Library, the Tea Room, or other 
places, when the Speaker was deciding 
upon the evident sense of the House, 
then, if the Division Bell were answered 
by one more supporter of the Govern- 
ment than of the Opposition, we should 
be landed in the homely old doctrine of 
‘might makes right,” and we should 
perceive that brute force was available 
for the Government when their argu- 
ments were expended. I suppose all 
serious politicians are agreed upon the 
necessity of forwarding the Business of 
the House; the only difference is as 
to the method of doing it. All are 
agreed that whatever goes beyond the 
mark is mischievous. The only difference 
is where the line shall be drawn. If 
we could look at this matter without 
Party prejudice, I think an agreement 
would not be difficult. We were one mo- 
ment so near that point of agreement that 
itseems matter for regret that point was 
ever receded from. A proposition was 
made by the Prime Minister which ap- 
peared, even to some of his own fol- 
lowers, to go beyond the mark. An 
Amendment was proposed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin which satis- 
fied objections, and which was accepted 
by the Prime Minister. This shows 
that he had no objection to the principle 
of the Amendment. I have asked myself 
with wonder ever since why it was re- 
ceded from. Certainly not because 


the Opposition had given reason to the 
Prime Minister to suppose it would be 
necessary for him to crush them, to 
destroy them, to pulverize them before 
Obstruction could be scotched. The 
right hon. Gentleman, with his long ex- 
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erience, knows the necessity for, and 

e knows the usefulness of, an Opposi- 
tion. He knows perfectly well that 
where the honour of the House is con- 
cerned, where Imperial interests are con- 
cerned, the Opposition is not one whit 
behind the Government in its jealousy 
to maintainthem. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knows full well that two-thirds 
of the House can always be relied upon 
to mt any Minister in withstanding 
wilful Obstruction. If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not know it, he would 
never have agreed to the two-thirds’ 
Amendment, from which he is now re- 
ceding. It is fruitless to question mo- 
tives ; but perhaps I may be allowed to 
point out, though I am surprised it 
should be necessary to do so in the face 
of a great Liberal Minister, that the 
best way of managing men is by them- 
selves. It is a dangerous thing for any 
man to make himself responsible for 
order unless the country is in a state of 
siege. ‘The Republic, it is me—as for 
order, I will be responsible for it,’’ were 
the words of the Third Napoleon, and 
grievously did that Third Napoleon 
answer it. How was it the great 
Arnold made Rugby that model school 
of management? Was it by saying— 
‘Rugby, it is me—I will answer for its 
order?” Far otherwise; his motto was 
—‘‘ Rugby for the boys and the boys 
for Rugby.” And so, to carry my com- 
parison to the highest point, if the 
Prime Minister says—‘‘ The House of 
Commons, it is me—I will answer for 
its order;” vast as is his experience, 
lofty as is the order of his intellect, he 
will be the first to acknowledge that 
there is something still vaster, that there 
is something yet more lofty, and that is 
the spirit of the English House of Com- 
mons. I would say to the Prime Mi- 
nister-— 
ed ae then, to lead us, you may guide us 

still, 
Incline our hearts, but not control our will ; 
Force will inflame where fear cannot appa, 


ag kindness soothes where rigour ens 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
must congratulate the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) upon his recent courageous 
manifestation of the truth, which they 
had all suspected for some time— 
namely, that he was, after all, a Radi- 
cal in disguise. He also felt bound to 
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compliment the noble Lord upon the 
robustness with which he had trodden, 
almost trampled, upon the fossil official- 
ism of the Front Opposition Bench. Be- 
fore proceeding any further, and speak- 
ing for himself as an humble unit of 
the Radical Party, he (Mr. Russell) 
wished to state that his reasons for 
supporting the Prime Minister’s Reso- 
lutions were widely different from those 
by which the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had declared 
himself to be influenced. It was not the 
intention of the Radical Party, as the 
hon. Member appeared to imply, to do 
away with all discussion—such a sug- 
gestion seemed farcical—but their de- 
sire was that all the measures in which 
they were interested should be fully, 
fairly, and equally discussed. They did 
not wish to be overwhelmed with floods 
of intolerable eloquence on one or two 
uninteresting measures, to the exclusion 
of others in which they were vitally con- 
cerned. The Liberal Party accepted the 
proposal for a closing power not with 
enthusiasm—for who could be enthusi- 
astic in favour of a discipline so irk- 
some ?—but with a calm conviction that 
it was required by the necessity of the 
case; and the question they had to con- 
sider was what remedy the exigency of 
the case demanded. Cléture by a two- 
thirds’ majority seemed to him to be open 
to two real and opposite dangers. It 
would either create a tyranny, or it 
would be wholly futile. In the first 
place, if a Ministry desired to pass cer- 
tain measures or to put down a certain 
form of Obstruction, and were supported 
in that by the Opposition, there would 
arise a tendency to deal harshly with 
small minorities, and the result of that 
would be that unpopular opinion would 
be crushed and put down. In the case 
of such a conjunction, there would be 
short shrift for those whose enemies re- 
garded them as the apostles of ideas, 
and were regarded by others as the 
advocates of crotchets, and Irish Mem- 
bers must see that the two-thirds’ ma- 
jority was aimed with the utmost pos- 
sible nicety to meet their particular 
requirements. In practice, the two- 
thirds’ majority would exercise the most 
grievous tyranny over the smallest mi- 
norities and individual opinion; but 
the real danger, he believed, and that 
which formed the second objection, 
would be this—that where a Ministry 
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desired to put down flagrant Obstruc- 
tion, they could not be certain of the 
support of the Opposition, who, in many 
instances, themselves might take advan- 
tage of the embarrassments of the Ad- 
ministration. Granting the Leaders of 
the Opposition would co-operate with 
the Goverment to put the cléture in 
force, then the full significance of the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock would become apparent. 
As sure as his official Leaders determined 
to support the Government in this enter- 
prize of repression, so surely would the 
noble Lord take an independent line. 
The troubles in the Soudan had their 
analogy in the troubles of the Tory 
Party. The False Prophet had come 
from Woodstock and raised the standard 
of revolt, and declared that he, and not 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), was the true Leader 
of the Faithful. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] What 
gave that a grave significance was that, 
as far as they could judge from what 
they had seen and read, a certain sec- 
tion of the Conservative Party was in- 
clined to consider the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock the Leader of 
the Faithful, and to follow him rather 
than the right hon. Baronet. For his 
part, he (Mr. Russell) was not ashamed 
to say that his object in voting for the 
Resolution was not merely to crush the 
outrages of Obstruction, but, in large 
measure, to facilitate, and, if possible, 
also to secure the passage of those great 
measures to which the Liberal Party 
were so deeply pledged, and for the 
carrying of which they had been sent to 
the House of Commons; and, fur these 
reasons, he would consent to no propo- 
sition by which a Rule for closing a de- 
bate would be at one time a tyranny 
and at another utterly futile. In some 
constituencies a deep feeling of dissatis- 
faction prevailed at the long delay that 
had occurred between the promise of 
certain measures and its fulfilment. Cir- 
cumstances had arisen which had re- 
tarded the progress of measures—such 
as those with respect to corrupt prac- 
tices, local government, and the ex- 
tension of the franchise—in which the 
country was deeply interested; and it 
was their object to bring them within 
the range of fair debate, and, without 
stifling any expression of opinion, to 

ass the will of the majority into law. 

e, for one, therefore, would be no 
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party to an arrangement such as that 

roposed by the right hon. and learned 
hl the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that would 
sacrifice all the results of their Party 
cohesion and solid discipline to the 
feeble Leadership and distracted coun- 
sels of Her Majesty’s Opposition. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Seeakes, I wish 
to explain, in a few words, the course 
which I, and the hon. Members who act 
with me, propose to take this evening, 
and also our reasons for taking that 
course. I cannot agree with the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
George Russell) that c/éture in any form 
will facilitate legislation. If you even 
succeed in passing one or two measures 
more quickly by the action of the cldéture 
than you might otherwise have done, 
this gain will be effected at a certain 
loss to yourselves in another direction. 
It is bound, I think, to increase the 
friction of Parties in the House of Com- 
mons to a very remarkable extent; and 
I think, also, it will increase the desire 
and the tendency in ‘‘ another place ’’ to 
throw out Bills which have been passed 
apparently by the agency of the e/dture. 
So far, then, from facilitating legisla- 
tion, I think that the e/éture will do no- 
thing except crush and check the liberties 
of the House of Commons. But as re- 
gards the particular issue which it is for 
us to decide to-night, I can have no 
hesitation whatever, and I never had 
any hesitation whatever, as to what I 
ought to do as between e/éture by a two- 
thirds or any proportionate majority, and 
eléture by a simple majority of the House. 
I wish to say, in passing, that I agree 
thoroughly with the spirit, and most of 
the sentiments, of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock ‘e" Randolph 
Churchill), as expressed in that most 
admirable and able speech of his the 
other night. I think that he showed an 
example of true wisdom to some of those 
who have been much longer in the 
House of Commons than he has been, 
and who, by their age and experience, 
might have been supposed to have taken 
the course which the noble Lord pointed 
out. -But I have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in expressing my belief that the 
eléture, by a two-thirds’ majority, such 
as the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson) asks us to support in voting 
for his Amendment, would be simply a 





eléture which would be fatal to the rights 
and liberties of the Irish Party. It 
would have a tendency to bring the two 
Front Benches together, and I have 
always noticed that, in proportion to 
the approximation of those two Front 
Benches, so we have been trampled upon 
and kicked out of the House. It may, 
erhaps, have appeared to the right 
on. a ee the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) to have 
been a light thing when, a year ago, he 
agreed to cléture the Irish Party on con- 
dition that a two-thirds’ or three-fourths’ 
vote of the House should sanction it. 
But when I heard that the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench had agreed to our immola- 
tion I knew they had also agreed to 
their own; for, as between the question 
of a two-thirds and a simple majority, 
there cannot possibly be any reason 
why the House should very long insist 
upon that distinction, as must be evi- 
dent to everybody who carefully looks 
into the future. And it ought to 
have been evident to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
and those hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men who sit above him, that it must 
necessarily follow, some day or other, 
when they sacrifice our rights and the 
rights and liberties of the people we 
represent without compunction, theirs 
would come also. No, Sir; I cannot 
support the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin; and, 
looking at the point in all its bear- 
ings, and although many of us, undoubt- 
edly—perhaps all of us—feel it a dis- 
agreeable thing, and one to which we 
decidedly object, to go into the Lobby 
with a Government which is associated 
with such atrocious Acts of coercion in 
Ireland, yet, looking to the future of our 
Party—the Members for Ireland—we 
have come to the conclusion that we 
ought to do our best to defeat the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin by voting on this occasion 
against his Amendment. We believe 
that in taking that course we, at least, 
shall secure that whatever may be meted 
out to us in the future shall also be 
meted out to the right hon. Gentleman 
and to the Party who are sy os for 
this coercion of the House of Commons 
by their action a year ago. As regards 
the question of eléture or no cléture, that 
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is a matter which is still before us. Our 
vote upon that question is free, and is 
our own. It is not prejudiced one way 
or the other by the action which we intend 
to take to-night; and when thetime comes 
for voting on the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon to reject the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, we, as a Party and as a body, will 
be free to consult together and to take 
such action as we may consider right 
for the interests of our Party and our 
country. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I intend to detain the House as short a 
time as possible in the observations I 
propose to address to it; but it is impos- 
sible for me altogether to keep silence in 
this discussion. I have listened with 
due attention to the speech—the short, 
but very significant speech—of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). I understand him to speak, not 
only in his own name, but in the name 
of the Party with whom he usually agrees 
and acts, and in accordance with a reso- 
lution taken recently by that Party. I 
do not think it would be at all becoming 
in me to attempt to pryinto any secret un- 
derstanding that may have taken place. 
For my own part, I entirely respect thede- 
cision, and I am not altogether sorry that, 
if we are to be defeated on the present 
occasion, we shall be defeated, amongst 
others, by those who are ‘generally sup- 
posed to have brought this Motion upon 
the House of Commons. I said that I 
did not wish to pry into the counsels of 
the Party whom the hon. Gentleman re- 
presents. I think there is a little toomuch 
prying into the proceedings of those 
who act together, and who occasionally 
consult together. I have read with con- 
siderable surprise—I suppose it is an 
uncorrected account, and therefore I 
must not assume that it is a literally true 
one—but I have read a report of some 
observations made by no less a person 
than the Prime Minister himself this 
very day to a deputation of Liberal 
Members, in which he was pleased to 
express his opinion not only upon the 
particular matter upon which they came 
to him, but he also gave some informa- 
tion upon what he understood to be the 
state of the Conservative Party. He 
was good enough to inform the deputa- 
tion which waited upon him this after- 
noon that his belief was there would 
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have been a manifestation of differences 
in the Conservative Party in this House 
but for the rigour with which the screw 
had been applied. He condescends to 
particulars, and he tells us that in the 
Carlton and elsewhere the pressure of 
the Party has been applied in its ex- 
tremest form. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated accord- 
ing to my belief. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I am stating the right hon. Gentleman’s 
belief; but I would appeal to my own 
Friends whether there has been any 
pressure of the screw upon them at all? 
The fact is, the right hon. Gentleman is 
very susceptible to a hoax of that kind. 
I could not help taking notice of it, be- 
cause it seems to be a very extraordinary 
statement to be made by such an autho- 
rity, at such a moment. But I must 
apologize to the House for detaining 
them with a matter not immediately 
connected with the question they have 
to decide. The question that we have 
to decide is, as the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, and many others, have freely 
admitted, one of the very gravest im- 
portance. I do not speak so much of 
its importance in relation to the question 
between a proportionate and a bare ma- 
jority. That isan important point; but 
it is not the one to which we have to 
address ourselves at this moment. The 
question at the present moment is one 
connected with the larger and more im- 
portant question of the introduction of 
the cléture at all. And I wish again, as 
I have done many and many times in 
this House and out of this House, to 
repeat what I have expressed—my own 
strong feeling that the cléture, in any 
form or shape, is a measure against 
which we ought to offer the strongest 
opposition in our power. In means 
the Amendment of my right hon. an 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson), I do so 
not because I think the Resolution, as 
amended by him, would be a good Re- 
solution, but because, if we are to have 
it at all, it would be less mischievous 
than having the c/éture pure and simple. 
Now, Sir, the first observation I would 
venture to make upon this great ques- 
tion is that, undoubtedly, it is, as the 
Prime Minister himself said the other 
day, the largest and most important 
change ever proposed in the Procedure 
of the House. [Mr. Grapsronz: The 
whole Code.}] Well, the whole Code is 
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important, no doubt ; but this particular 
Resolution is, I think, by far the most 
important and the most significant part 
of it. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the condition of Business in 
the House of Commons had, for a long 
time, been such, and increasingly such, 
that it was recognized by all authori- 
ties that some changes were required 
in order to enable us properly to get 
through the work that lay before us. 
He said, with truth, that this had been 
the subject of inquiry before a large 
number of Committees—I think he men- 
tioned as many as 14 Committees of the 
House of Commons—within the time 
during which the Reforméd Parliament 
has existed, and many excellent and wise 
suggestions have undoubtedly been made 
by those Committees. ‘‘ But,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘there is the 
want of a motive power strong enough 
to induce the House to act on those sug- 
gestions. It is not that we are in want 
of counsel; but we are in want of a 
motive power to induce us to adopt and 
act on the counsels that we have re- 
ceived.”’ If that be so, I wish to know 
by which of those 14 Committees was 
the cléture recommended? It is not 
here, as is the case with many other 
parts of this Code, that they have made 
suggestions which may have never been 
sufficiently pressed. The cléture is a 
suggestion which has not been made; 
and not only has it not been made, but 
it is one which, having been proposed 
and considered by a Committee, and by 
a recent Committee, has been .delibe- 
rately negatived. And, therefore, it is 
not from the assistance or by the advice 
of any Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that this part of this great change 
is now proposed to us. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) sat with me, only two or three 
years ago, on a Committee to which this 
particular proposal was made by a Mem- 
ber of the Liberal Party—the present 
Lord Brabourne—who pressed the sub- 
ject on the attention of the Committee, 
and he received next to no support. I 
think one Conservative Member was dis- 
posed to support him; but, generally 
speaking, the whole Committee, includ- 
ing the noble Marquess opposite, felt 
that the matter was not one which they 
could recommend. Well, if there was 
nothing in the recommendations of that 
Committee, was there anything about 
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this matter in the charge that was given 
to this Parliament when it was elected ? 
Not at all; the question was not before 
the constituencies ; it did not originate 
with them. Therefore we have none of 
these authorities for it. Is there any 
other authority for it? Certainly, there 
is one very high authority which we have 
to consider, and that is the authority of 
the Prime Minister himself, who comes 
forward, I admit, with great and various 
claims on our attention; for not only 
his great position in this House stands 
in the account in his fayour, but also 
his great abilities and power, and the 
very large experience he has had of the 
working of the House of Commons’ 
system, must cause his authority to be 
regarded asof muchimportance. There- 
fore, as far as authority goes, I very will- 
ingly admit the authority of theright hon. 
Gentleman. But that authority, I would 
remind the House, is weakened by one 
or two considerations to which I must 
call attention. In the first place, it is 
weakened very much by the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself has 
taken with regard to these Resolutions. 
There has been, from first to last, an 
amount of hesitation and uncertainty in 
the mode in which he has dealt with 
these Resolutions, which has very greatly 
weakened the authority with which he 
has put them forward. I might men- 
tion, as one small evidence of that hesi- 
tation, the fact that when he first 
brought forward his Resolutions he did 
not propose to make them Standing 
Orders. He said— 

“We do not propose, at first, to make them 
Standing Orders, but to adopt them, for the 
present, experimentally ; and if they are found 


to work well, we shall propose to make them 
Standing Orders of the House.” 


That was not a very strong form of re- 
commendation. Nothing has happened 
since then that has very greatly affected 
the question ; but now we find that he 
has taken a step forward, and he pro- 
poses to make them Standing Orders. 
‘There were points which would naturally 
be considered when the Resolutions 
were brought in. One great question 
was, how we are to proceed in Commit- 
tee; and we had a proposal made that 
the initiation of the cléture should rest 
with the Speaker and the Chairman of 
any Committee. Then the suggestion 
was made, that that ought not to be ex- 
tended to the Chairman of any casual 
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Committee. That was accepted. Then 
we were told that there is to be a special 
provision made for these casual Chair- 
men; but that is not to be done at pre- 
sent; itis laid aside fora time. Now, 
considering how important a part the 
Chairman of Committees will bear in 
the operation of the cléture, it is alto- 
gether astonishing to me that that point 
should not have occurred to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that he should not 
have considered it carefully and ma- 
turely. I am almost ashamed to refer 
to it again; but there is next his letter 
of May. I am not mentioning it to 
throw the slightest blame on the Go- 
vernment, or on the right hon. Gentle- 
man, for having withdrawn their offer ; 
but only to show that, at one time, and 
very recently, the right hon. Gentleman 
held quite a different opinion with re- 
ard to cléture with a two-thirds’ ma- 
ority from that which he holds now. 
[a GiapstonE dissented.] The right 
on. Gentleman, I see, shakes his head ; 
but I do not see how he gets out of the 
dilemma, which was put very forcibly a 
little while ago—I think by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour)—but, at any rate, b 
some speaker to-night. If he held then 
the opinion of the two-thirds’ majority 
which he holds now, he then distinctly 
agreed to accept a proposal, which he 
himself says would deteriorate the Pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, and 
make things worse than they are. Was 
there any necessity for that? It would 
be worse with a two-thirds’ majority, he 
says, than to have no cléture at all. Well, 
he wanted to get on, and to take the other 
Resolutions, and he says—‘‘ There may 
be a good deal to be said for that.” But 
why did he propose to accept something 
that he thinks worse even than the pre- 
sent state of things? It would be better 
to leave the present state of things as it 
is, if he was anxious to get on with the 
Business. I do not deny that many of 
the Rules I see here will expedite the 
Business of the House, and command 
pretty general assent from all Parties, 
and he might have said—‘‘I am pre- 
pared to lay aside for the moment, with- 
out surrendering my opinion, that Rule 
which causes all this doubt and embar- 
rassment.” But he has not done that, 
and, therefore, it is evident that at that 
time he did not hold that strong view 
of the mischievous character of the ¢/6- 
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ture by a majority of two-thirds that he 
does now. His conduct is altogether 
unintelligible. There are other circum- 
stances also, which seem to me to weaken 
the authority of the right hon. Gentle. 
man ; and one is the obvious impulse 
which is driving him on to adopt some 
measure or other, which will enable 
him, before the close of his great career 
in this House, to pass certain legislative 
reforms which he is anxious to bring 
about. I will not inquire into what the 
character of those measures is. I have 
no right to charge the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or to impute to him that he de- 
sires to introduce legislation of the So- 
cialistic and Democratic character men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). ‘That is not 
what I suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
intends; but he is most anxious, and 
not unnaturally, to wipe away the sort 
of reproach which has been undoubt- 
edly cast against his Government. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: No, no!] Well, I will 
withdraw the word reproach, if you like, 
and say disappointment—a word used, I 
think, by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. Fowler)—felt by many 
of the constituencies at the non-fulfil- 
ment of some of the great promises 
made to them at the time of the General 
Election. Well, that anxiety on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman is such, 
that it leads him to make all these 
feverish movements in endeavouring 
to bring about this change, and to 
adopt some plan or other in order 
to obtain the power he seeks. He 
told us himself very frankly when he 
brought forward the Resolution, and he 
has told us again since then, that he did 
not really value this propusal of the 
eléture for its power of putting down 
what is commonly known as Obstruction; 
for that, he said, it was not intended or 
adapted. It was a different kind of 
measure that was wanted in order to 
deal with wilful Obstruction; but he 
said very plainly—‘‘ What I want it for 
is to enable me to get on and to pass 
some of my measures.’ Even his defi- 
nition of Obstruction shows this. What 
was the definition he gave us of Ob- 
struction? He said it was ‘‘the dis- 
position of individual resistance to the 
will of the majority of the House by 
means other than argument.” That is, 
generally, what we understand by Ob- 
struction, and for that purpose the effect 
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of the two-thirds’ majority would be just 
as good as a bare majority, because 
there is no doubt it would be the 
‘general sense of the House” that a 
persistent and unreasoning Obstruction 
is not creditable to the House and ought 
to be put down. But that is not what 
he is aiming at and is not what this 
Resolution is calculated for. What he 
aims at is entirely different—namely, 
the stifling of fair discussion. We can- 
not, therefore, attach all that value we 
might otherwise be expected to attach 
to the opinion and authority of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
and we have to look a little to some 
of the recommendations and some of the 
views of those by whom his measures 
are supported. The noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) and others of 
his Colleagues appear to hold views 
somewhat different from those of the 
Prime Minister—that is to say, that 
they attach very great importance, and 
avowedly so, to the power of stifling 
discussion. I need not remind the 
House of what the noble Marquess said 
at the beginning of the Session, with 
regard to the way in which hon. Mem- 
bers who did not please his fancy, or the 
fancy of a considerable number of hon. 
Members, were to be quietly extin- 
guished by the application of the cléture. 
Iam not surprised at that on the part 
of the Members of the Government. 
They are anxious to get on with Go- 
vernment measures, and any device by 
which they can secure the rapid progress 
of these measures may naturally be al- 
lowed to commend itself tothem. But 
what are we to say to the Members of 
the Radical Party, of whom I will take, 
as a Representative, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), who spoke yesterday. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks now from 
an independent position. The right 
hon. Gentleman is just one of those who 
ought to have considered what effect this 
measure of the cléture will have on the 
kind of Motion which he is himself so 
anxious to bring forward. ‘There are 
hon. Members of this House like the 
right hon. Gentleman—like the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and others, who have 
taken up opinions which are not favour- 
ably regarded by the great majority of 
the House, but which they feel them- 





selves bound to press forward, and to 
recommend by repeated arguments and 
by repeated discussions. Are they aware 
that, by the introduction of this system 
of absolute cléture, they run a very 
great risk of finding themselves shut 
out and precluded from expressing those 
opinions by the impatience of the House? 

“No, no!”?] I hear murmurs. Is 

bstruction such a thing that it never 
can happen? I say, wait until you see. 
This is just one of those cases in which 
impatience grows by what it feeds upon. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) represents 
another school, and he says it is incon- 
ceivable in this, that, or the other case 
—it is inconceivable that the Liberal 
Party could ever be supposed to interfere 
with and stop and stifle discussion. Well, 
Sir, I only hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man is right. He ought to know more 
of what the Liberal Party are capable 
than I do; but his view is not, I confess, 
in accordance with my experience. 
Then we have another authority, on the 
present occasion, to consider and to 
strengthen the Prime Minister, and that 
is a very high one indeed—one with 
whom I feel some little difficulty in dis- 
cussing matters, because he looks at 
matters from so very high a point of 
view. I mean my noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He has, somehow or other, 
managed to elevate himself into a 
position, from which he finds himself 
capable of looking down upon the Front 
Benches on both sides, and of regard- 
ing all Parties in the House with anim- 
partiality which is quite sublime. I do 
not know what can have taken my noble 
Friend up into such great heights, or 
whether he went there to consult the 
Angel Gabriel, or—what is sometimes 
suspected—to look for the lost principles 
of the Liberal Party, some of which 
have gone to the Planet Saturn, and 
some, I think, to the Planet Mars. But, 
whatever may have become of them, 
his argument seems to me to have been 
completely answered by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
who sits near him; and I do not think 
it necessary to dwell further uponit. It 
certainly appears to me that my noble 
Friend has overlooked, from the great 
height from which he regards these 
matters, the real importance of those 
safeguards which he treats as little 
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lights, which would very quickly be 
swept away.. I can only say that if he 
is right, and they would quickly be 
swept away, we should not then be in a 
worse position than if we never had 
them at all; but I do not believe that 
they will be so soon swept away, be- 
cause, as the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) said, it will take 
some little time to do that, and, in the 
meantime, the voice of the country will 
pronounce on the propriety of the 
sacrifice that is demanded. I am glad 
to think that my noble Friend, at all 
events, agrees with me in that which is 
the real root of the matter. He does 
not like the eléture any more than I do, 
and I hope that when the time comes for 
deciding on the Resolution finally I shall 
have his support—and I can assure him 
I value it very much—in the resistance 
which I shall offer to the Resolution as 
awhole. I will not attempt to go into 
the recondite reasons that may act upon 
the Irish Party. I suspect that they are 
under a delusion, and I fancy they have 
been taken in—though to do that is not 
very easy, for they are not easily taken in 
—by all this talk about small minorities. 
It is no part of my right hon. and 
learned Friend’s (Mr. Gibson’s) pro- 
posal to diminish the securities to be 
given to small minorities at the close of 
the Provisoes of the Government Reso- 
lution. These will remain just the same, 
even if my right hon. and learned 
Friend’s precaution is taken. But they 
have been taken in by the fine words of 
the Prime Minister, who has been quite 
gushing over small minorities. I can 
remember nothing to compare them 
with, except the speech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, a good many 
years ago, on behalf of small boroughs. 
There are not many present in the House 
who will remember them ; but those who 
do will remember how very powerful 
and very touching the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman were on behalf of 
the small boroughs. Just before small 
boroughs were extinguished, we had a 
very powerful and interesting speech 
from the right hon. Gentleman on be- 
half of them, and his expressions on 
that occasion remind me of the touching 
way in which he has spoken of small 
minorities. My own belief is that it 
will not be very safe for hon. Gentle- 
men to rely on the tenderness of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as the reason for 
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kindly of it. The rights of small mino- 
rities, which arenotstrong enough to pro- 
tect themselves, can easily be sweptaway, 
if the Government find that they are 
in the way. But the real difficulty is the 
large minority. That is the enemy with 
whom they cannot deal in this way, be- 
cause it represents the Constitutional 
Opposition in this House; and a large 
minority is an abomination in the eyes 
of the true Ministerialist. "We are told 
that we are perfectly safe, because a 
large minority can defend itself. But 
how canitdoso? In two ways—either 
in the House or out of it. Ifthe Mem- 
bers of a large minority are to defend 
themselves in the House, as far as we 
can make out from the explanations that 
have been given, it is by throwing them- 
selves into every form of Obstruction; 
so that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
order to put down Obstruction, is going 
to encourage the further and more inge- 
nious development ofit. That is a very 
wrong way of regarding the matter, and 
it will have the effect of demoralizing 
those who are driven to take such a 
course in order to get anything like a 
hearing for themselves. But if they are 
not to defend themselves in the House 
itself without Obstruction, how are they 
to defend themselves out-of-doors? The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) is very candid on the whole 
subject. He says—‘‘It is perfectly 
absurd that we should have discussions 
in the House of Commons on any ques- 
tions on which the country has made 
up itsmind. Discussions of an academi- 
cal character may be all very well—the 
discussion of crotchets may be all very 
well in this House—but real discussion 
must take place out-of-doors—it must 
take place in the Press, and it must take 
place on the platform.” ‘‘ And then you 
are to have,’”’ says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ Parliaments elected every three 
years, and an imperative mandate is to be 
given to the Minister in power;”’ and, I 
suppose, although the hon. Member did 
not say so, also to the Speaker and the 
Gentleman who may act as Chairman; 
and, having got these mandates, we are 
then to be told that discussion in the 
House is useless. Weare to have a good 
Radica] Democratic Millennium ; that is 
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this tenderness towards a small minority 
is to be found in the fact that the Govern- 
ment know they can sweep it away with- 
out difficulty, and so can afford to speak 
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the prospect which the hon. Gentle- 
man holds out to us. But he gives us 
a safeguard. He treats us very much 
as if we were a small minority, and he 
says he will give us a good fair half- 
hour to put on record our objection to 
these delightful Democratic and Millen- 
nial measures; and 80, he says, we 
should soon put ourselves in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. I do not 
know how hon. Gentlemen opposite like 
that prospect; but they will have to 
accommodate themselves to it, if they do 
not take care. The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. G. Russell) said that he 
did not share these views; but I do not 
quite understand what is the distinction 
between his position in principle, and 
the position of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He would not go as far 
as the hon. Member for Northampton; 
but if he is going to lend himself to pro- 
posals which will have the effect of 
diminishing our freedom of debate, he 
will find himself in a very slippery posi- 
tion, in which it will be difficult to stop 
short of the Radical Millennium into 
which the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) invites us to enter. I 
feel very strongly the force of some of 
the appeals that have been made to us 
on the present position of the House of 
Commons. I know that we are heavily 
weighted, in some respects overburdened, 
by the work that falls upon us, and I 
feel very strongly that it is of the 
greatest national importance that we 
should adopt any measures that can be 
reasonably devised for maintaining the 
efficiency and high character of the 
House in the eyes of the country. I 
wish to adopt any measures that may be 
necessary or that can be presented to 
me to improve our methods of doing 
Business ; and I cannot help saying that 
I see in the Code which the right hon. 
Gentleman has put before us several 
proposals which will have a beneficial 
effect in enabling us to get through our 
Business. But, after all, the great thing 
we have to rely upon is the good feeling 
of the great body of the House. Make 
what Rules you please, shut up what 
outlets for Obstruction you please, you 
will never succeed in doing any good, 
unless you get at and deal with the 
good feeling of the great body of the 
House. I am quite sure that the ten- 


dency of the c/étwre, as a whole, will be 
to diminish that good feeling. It will 
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make us more bitter than we have been ; 
and I say it with very great sorrow, and 
with the greatest respect for yourself 
personally, that I do believe the effect of 
the adoption of this system and its work- 
ing, if it is worked in the spirit of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) desires, will be to diminish 
that which is so exceedingly valuable an 
element in the conduct of the Business 
of this House—it will diminish the con- 
fidential and friendly relations between 
the Speaker or the Chairman and the 
Members in all parts of the House. I 
am sure that the loss of the kindly and 
moderating influence which you, Sir, 
exercise upon every Member of this 
House, without regard to Party or posi- 
tion, would be a most serious loss. I 
do not intend to go into the question, 
which the right hon. Gentleman says has 
been threshed out over and over again— 
that is to say, the position of the Speaker 
of the future; but I would venture to 
say a word with regard to the Chairman 
of Committees. The really difficult part 
of the Business, and particularly of the 
Business conducted in this House, espe- 
cially if we are to have what we are told 
we are to have—great legislative mea- 
sures of a character which will provoke 
great contention—will necessarily fall on 
the House when it is in Committee; and 
the great strain will be thrown upon the 
Chairman of Committees. Now, there 
are many ways of evading the control of 
the Chair which cannot be resorted to 
in regard to the Business which is con- 
ducted in a full House. In Committee 
you can move any number of Amend- 
ments ; if you are stopped at one point, 
you can bring on another; and the diffi- 
culty which will beset the Chairman of 
Committees will be largely increased if 
he be called upon to exercise this power. 
You may say that he will not exercise 
it; but he will have the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr, Labouchere) at 
his back at once, telling him that it is 
his duty to do it, for that has been very 
plainly laid down by the hon. Member 
to-night. I cannot say that I look with 
the slightest comfort to any of the quali- 
fications or safeguards which are pro- 
posed if you adopt the c/éture. If there 
are occasions—unfortunately there have 
been, and may be again—when a small 
number of Members set themselves de- 
liberately to impede and obstruct the 
Business of the House, then, I say, we 
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ought to co-operate in any endeavour to 
put that down, and to prevent that kind 


of interference ; and I say that the moral | [ 


effect of a large vote in doing that will 
be much greater than the moral effect 
of the mere casting vote of a majority 
tinged with a Party character. There 
would ‘be very little moral value in the 
general feeling of the House, if you so 
call for it, as to make it the expression 
of the feeling of only a bare majority. I 
will not detain the House any longer; 
but I could not help saying a few words 
on the present occasion. I would desire 
to impress upon the House my own 
sense of the gravity of the whole ques- 
tion in which we areengaged. I do not 
for a moment say I am satisfied with the 
suggestion that we should have the 
celéture guarded by a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority ; but I think it will do something 
to materially diminish the evils I other- 
wise apprehend, and on that ground, 
and that ground alone, I give my sup- 
port to the Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down (Sir Stafford Northcote) 

as, in his speech, consoled himself, in 
anticipation, for the defeat which he sees 
imminent, by some reflections upon the 
attitude of those who, at some former 
time, were found among his allies—that 
is to say, the Members from Ireland. 
— of “No!” and ‘‘When?”] An 

on. Member asks ‘‘ When?” The right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not want to 
pry into secret counsels, or into any 
secret negotiations which havetaken place 
with the Irish Party. If the right hon. 
Gentleman has any means of prying 
into their secret counsels, I should not 
have the slightest objection to his doing 
so. As to his prying into any secret 
negotiations that have taken place be- 
tween the Government and the Irish 
Party, that is beyond the powers of the 
right hon. Gentleman, because no such 
negotiations have ever taken place. The 
right hon. Gentleman says the Prime 
Minister has the habit of prying too 
much into the private affairs of Party, 
and is peculiarly liable to be hoaxed. I 
am not quite certain whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is himself not liable to 
that infirmity, and whether he has not 
been hoaxed by some reports made to 
him of secret negotiations between the 
Government and the Irish Party. Of 
course, the Irish Party, I suppose, in 
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this or in any other critical Party divi- 
sion, must vote one way or the other. 
“No!” ] Well, they may walk out of 
the House; but probably a few of them 
would wish to assert their weight in the 
House by voting either with the Go- 
vernment or the Opposition. I do not 
see why it should be absolutely neces- 
sary, in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, that some secret negotiations 
should have taken place in order to ac- 
count for the fact of their voting on this 
occasion with the Government. An hon. 
Member asked me just now when the 
Irish Party voted with the Opposition, 
or when the Irish Party supported the 
Opposition. If you think that secret 
negotiations account for all these pro- 
ceedings, I may ask, what secret nego- 
tiations took place before the Irish Party 
voted with the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends in support of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) on this very 
question? The right hon. Gentleman 
devoted the greater part of his speech 
to an examination of the authorities by 
which this measure was supported, and 
a depreciation of the authority of our 
proposal. I do not want to follow him 
by vindicating our authority. I do not 
think, in this case, we rely upon autho- 
rity ; what we rely upon is the state of 
Public Business in this House, and the 
proved necessity for some action. What 
we rely upon is the arguments we can 
adduce in favour of the efficiency of this 
measure, and the want of efficiency in 
any other that has been suggested. 
But if we want an authority, I might 
appeal to the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, when he had the 
difficulty of leading the House and 
— with Obstruction, and the diffi- 
culty of conducting the Business of the 
country in the state in which the House 
was then placed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, speaking in the year 1879, 
on the subject of Obstruction, said— 
“There was one measure, and only 
one measure, which could ever be an 
effectual remedy against Obstruction, and 
that was the power of closing debate.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, put 
that aside at the time, because he said 
it was a remedy which the House would 
never consent to agree to. Well, we 
have had much more experience since 
that time, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that that is the remedy which, as 
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the right hon. Gentleman said at that 
time, will be an efficient remedy, and 
which the House is, in our opinion, pre- 
pared to accept and adopt. I am much 
mistaken, indeed, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, with certain modifica- 
tions, would not be prepared to support 
the principle of a closing power. I do 
not know that it is necessary I should 
follow at any length the course the de- 
bate took yesterday and on Tuesday, and 
which it has taken this evening. I think 
that we on this side of the House, at all 
events, may well leave one matter for the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A.J. Balfour), 
and the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) to settle among 
themselves—namely, that question which 
appears to have such interest for them, 
whether the principle of a two-thirds’ 
majority will tell most in favour of the 
Conservative Party, or of what they are 
pleased to call the Radical Party? They 
all start from the assumption, which we 
entirely deny, that the Party in power 
has no other desire than to suppress and 
silence its opponents. They also start 
from the position that it will be in the 
power of the Party in power so to 
silence and so to suppress the Opposition. 
Now, as we have no intention or desire 
to silence the arguments of those who are 
opposed to us, we are not much pressed 
by the arguments that are used; and 
though we are asked to believe, even on 
the authority of hon. Members opposite, 
that when they are in power they will 
use that power against us, yet, as we 
believe that, under the proposals which 
we make to the House, no such power 
will be conferred on them, we are not 
at all alarmed by the prospect they hold 
out tous. Therefore, we can, with per- 
fect confidence and composure, let the 
matter be settled between themselves, 
for we do not think this proposal will 
either inflict anyinjustice or injury upon 
the Opposition, nor do we expect that 
we shall suffer in any degree from it 
when we find ourselves in Opposition. 
The hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) admitted that one reason 
why he supported a two-thirds’ majority 
was that it would be inoperative, be- 
cause, in his opinion, there existed so 
little sympathy at any time between 
the Government and the Opposition 
that it would very seldom happen 
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that they would act in concert with each 
other. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not say 
that it would be inoperative, but that it 
would be very seldom used. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In that the hon. Member is flatly con- 
tradicted by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who spoke 
a little later, for he said that, for all 
practical purposes, a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority would be as good as a bare 
majority; and that, in all cases where 
the closing power should be used, the 
two Front Benches of the Opposition and 
the Government would be found acting 
together in harmony. I am not sur- 
em that considerable use should have 

een made by the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) and the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) of the remark- 
able speech delivered in the earlier part 
of the evening by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). I admit that,'if I thought it 
probable that the closing power would 
be used by the Speaker, or by a majority 
of this House, in the manner shadowed 
forth by my hon. Friend, I should have 
very great doubt about being a party to 
any such measure. But, although my 
hon. Friend may be, as he professes to 
be, a faithful exponent of what he calls 
the Democratic opinion of the country— 
and I have some doubts on that subject 
myself—I absolutely deny that my hon. 
Friend can, inany sense whatever, be held 
to be an exponent of the Liberal opinion 
represented by the great majority of the 
Membersofthis House. Itis perfectly true 
that on the occasion of a General Elec- 
tion Members are returned, pledged to 
support a particular Party and particu- 
lar men in Office, or to turn particular 
men out of Office, and they are pledged 
also to support certain measures; but I 
am very much mistaken if my consti- 
tuents, or.the constituents of the great 
majority of the Members on these 
Benches, had any idea whatever in re- 
turning us to Office that any measures, 
however much they might desire them, 
were to be passed or ought to be passed 
in any particular shape, without under- 
going the fullest consideration and dis- 
cussion. Therefore, I altogether disre- 
gard that argument. We have in this 
country no such thing as an imperative 
mandate for certain measures to be 
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assed without full and free discussion. 

ir, the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) referred to the 
total absence, in his opinion, of argu- 
ment against the proposal of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). I had thought that a consider- 
able body of argument had been adduced 
against that proposal. But if I wanted 
any of what he calls valid argument, I 
can supply it from a source with which 
the hon. Member will not quarrel. I 
find in a speech delivered in the country 
not long ago this statement— 

“T am not one of those who look with much 

satisfaction upon this proposal, and I will tell 
you why—because, if it were carried, you may 
be certain the day is not far distant when all 
security will be swept away.” 
And for this reason it seemed to him a 
good and fitting answer to the Govern- 
ment when it was supposed they were 
going to accept this proposal. 

“Tf,” he said, ‘you require a two-thirds’ 
majority to carry cléture, you will always be 
placing the power of using the cléture in the 

ds of the he pee. instead of the Leader 
of the House of Commons, because, unless the 
Leader of the Opposition gave his sanction to 
the proposition, the Leader of the House would 
have no earthly chance of carrying the cléture 
on any occasion by a two-thirds’ majority.’’ 
That, I presume, is an objection to the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it is an objection which ought to be 
considered a valid one by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire, because it is 
one made by himself, in a speech de- 
livered on the 14th of October in the 
aac year. If the hon. Member has 
een struck by the absence of any valid 
argument against the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, f must say that 
I have been struck by the absence of 
any argument whatever in its support, 
except from certain terms contained in 
favour of the Resolution itself. In the 
anxiety of the Government to protect, 
and not to press hardly on, small mi- 
norities, we have introduced certain 
provisions, certain numerical checks, 
which can possibly, by the exercise of 
extreme ingenuity and by strained legal 
acumen, be twisted into the semblance 
of the principle of a proportionate ma- 
jority. But, Sir, that is really not the 
case. All that we have done has been 
to provide that this novel power shall 
not be exercised in a House of the ordi- 
nary quorum. We have provided that 
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the power shall only be used ina rang 
manner. We have provided that a 
special and exceptional quorum shall be 
necessary. Sir, it is altogether contrary 
to the fact, as stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that any extraordinary power 
can be exercised as against a large ma- 
jority. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that we require a majority of 200 in 
order to enforce the Rule against a mi- 
nority of 40. Then, he says, you require 
a majority of 5to 1. But he did not go 
on to say that that majority was equally 
effective against 50 or 100 or 150, or 
against 199 ; and, therefore, there are no 
such sudden leaps as the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated in the case of 
large minorities. A great deal has been 
made of the terms which we have used 
in the Resolution with respect to the 
evident sense of the House. It is urged 
that the direction to the Speaker is in- 
consistent with the provisions by which 
the ultimate decision of the House is to 
be obtained. But the term “the evi- 
dent sense of the House”’ is a direction 
to the Speaker or Chairman, given for 
his guidance. It is a direction to him 
as to the principle upon which he is to 
act before allowing this power to be put 
into operation. It is impossible to leave 
so great a power as the actual decision 
of the question—it would be too great 
a responsibility to be placed in the 
hands of any hon. Member of the House, 
to have the decision of the question rest 
with himself. There is only one way 
in which the decision of the House can 
be taken, and that way is well known 
to us—namely, by division. And now 
I come to the monstrous proposition now 
put forward to us for our adoption— 
When we have resorted to the usual 
and ordinary form of the House for 
obtaining the evident sense of the House 
by division, unless the majority amounts 
to a greater proportion than 2 to 1, 
it shall not be held to be the evi- 
dent sense of the House. The House 
has divided for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the evident sense of the House, 
and after the division has been taken 
the evident sense of the House is to be 
declared to be, not the opinion of the 
majority, not the opinion of two-thirds, 
but the opinion of one-third. Is it pos- 
sible to have a greater inconsistency ? 
Could anything more inconsistent with 
the principle on which we are accus- 
tomed to act be introduced? But, Sir, 
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leaving altogether aside the arithmetical 
calculation into which many Members 
have been drawn, what appears to me 
to be the practical question is whether 
or not the evident sense of the House 
is to be declared to be as we propose it 
should be—by a majority ascertained in 
the ordinary manner, and without un- 
duly limiting in any degree the freedom 
of debate. Now, Sir, the answer to that 
question depends in a great degree on 
the sense you attach to the term “ free- 
dom of debate.” If, some three or 
four nights ago, or some six months 
ago, we could have arrived at some gene- 
ral understanding as tothe meaning 
of that term, the debates might have 
been greatly curtailed. We mean by 
freedom of debate that every subject 
which is brought before the House 
should receive full and adequate discus- 
sion, but no more than full and adequate 
discussion. There is no subject upon 
which there is more than a certain 
amount that can be said. When cer- 
tain arguments have been urged, when 
certain points have been stated, no more 
in the way of discussion can usefully 
take place. Repetition of the same ar- 
guments, endless reiteration of the same 
points do not tend to strengthen the 
arguments or to make the points clearer. 
On the contrary, they rather tend to 
dilute and weaken the force of the argu- 
ments, and to obscure the clearness of 
the points which have been raised. That 
is the practical view taken by hon. 
Members of the House in their indi- 
vidual capacity. When an important 
debate is begun, Members listen with 
attention to two or three of the first 
speeches, and return to the House when 
some speaker, who they know is likely 
to interest, rises to address the House. 
But during the greater portion of the 
debate Members absent themselves alto- 
gether, and only return, as I have said, 
to listen to some Member who they 
know will raise some new point or ad- 
vance some new argument. That is 
what has happened in the course of this 
debate itself. Hon. Members opposite 
say that we are debating a subject of 
most vital importance, affecting the effi- 
ciency and freedom of the House of 
Commons, and they are horrified if any- 
thing is said about limiting the length 
of this discussion, or if anything were 
to happen to bring the discussion to 


an abrupt close. But what have they | 
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done themselves? They listened with 
attention while the right hon. and 
learned Member [for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) addressed the House 
in support of his Amendment. They lis- 
tened to the reply of the Prime Minister. 
But what happened during theremainder 
of the evening, while my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) and my hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) were addressing the House— 
the last hon. Member even arguing your 
cause? Even while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South - West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), one 
of the Leaders of your own Party, 
was addressing you in support of the 
Amendment, there never were on the 
Opposition Benches, or on the Benches 
below the Gangway, at any moment 
during that evening, more than 30 Mem- 
bers present. On the whole of the Oppo- 
sition Benches above and below the 
Gangway there were never more than 
30 Members present. What interest did 
you have in that form of freedom of 
debate, and what impression did that 
discussion produce upon your minds? 
It was much the same yesterday, and on 
that occasion the original sentiments of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) were 
listened to by an audience of only 40 
Members. Perhaps you think you are 
informing the country and that you are 
informing yourselves of what is going 
on during this debate? Sir, one passage 
there was in the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) with which I agree, 
and I think it is almost the only one 
—I do not believe that the country does 
take any interest in these protracted 
debates, and I think the estimate of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 throughout the 
country of the readers of Parlia- 
mentary debates is probably an ex- 
tremely exaggerated one. To what 
urpose, then, does this unlimited pro- 
ixity of debate tend? Is it for your 
own instruction, or for the instruction of 
the country; is it for the purpose of 
raising arguments which require to be 
raised, or for another purpose? This 
prolixity of discussion, or, as you call it, 
freedom of debate, consumes the time of 
the House, which is a limited quantity, 
and, in respect of the Business which the 
House has to transact, an extremely 
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limited quantity; and although the ar- 
guments used may do little to instruct 
Members of this House or the mind of 
the country, a debate unduly prolonged 
has this effect—that it imposes a physi- 
cal obstacle to legislation of which the 
minority does not approve. Taking up 
the question of freedom of debate, I ask, 
which of these views does the House 
take of it; does it regard it as the means 
of instructing its own and the public 
mind, or merely as a means of wasting 
time and preventing legislation? I be- 
lieve there is but one answer to the 
question so put, and that we must all 
acknowledge the only object of legiti- 
mate debate to be the complete discus- 
sion of the subject; while any object 
beyond that is an excrescence, and an 
abuse which has arisen from the forms 
of our Procedure, and which ought to be 
disallowed by this House. We are told 
by many hon. Members who have spoken 
in the course of this debate, and by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon, who has just sat down, 
that the proposal of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would, in practice, 
afford greater protection to small mino- 
rities than the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. We all admit that the great dif- 
ficulty in the way is the case of small 
minorities. Weall admit that small mi- 
norities have done a great deal in times 
past in preparing the public mind for 

eneficial legislative changes, and we all 
admit that there is great danger lest, in 
the alterations we are about to make 
in our Rules of Procedure, minorities 
should be unduly oppressed. On such a 
point as this, however, it is not at all 
unfair that we should appeal to the opi- 
nion of the Representatives of the small 
minorities themselves. And what do the 
Representatives of the small minorities 
tellus? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
who has been, during a great part of 
a long Parliamentary career, and who is 
still the Representative of one of the 
small minorities in this House, told us 
in his speech yesterday that he held the 
opinion that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment offered greater protection to small 
minorities than that of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. Again, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who has just spoken, and who is 
pre-eminently a Representative of asmall 
minority, unfortunately opposed to the 
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opinion entertained on both sides of the 

ouse, also agrees that our proposal 
affords more protection to the opinions 
which he represents than that suggested 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite, apparently in their in- 
terest. Sir, the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) appeared to me altogether to 
misapprehend the argument of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax. Thenoble Lord 
appeared to think that the right hon. 
Gentleman claimed that every Member 
of a small minority should be heard. 
That was not the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, nor is it necessary, in 
the interests of any minority, that each 
of its Members should be heard ; all that 
is required being, as was a short time 
ago well stated by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), that 
the opinions of that minority should be 
stated ; and, so long as these are fully 
laid before the House, it does not signify 
whether they are the opinions of a large 
minority or a small one. But what 
would be the practical effect of the pro- 
posal of the right hon. and iearned Gen- 
tleman? It has been admitted on all 
hands, and stated alike by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, and 
other speakers, that its practical effect 
would be to place the power of closing a 
debate in the hands of the Leader of the 
Opposition. Reference has been madetoa 
speech which I delivered on this subject 
some time ago, and I should have been 
glad if some Member of the Opposition 
had attempted to answer the argument 
I then made use of, and which seems to 
me to be fatal to the proposal to place 
this power in the hands of the Leader of 
the Opposition. I will not repeat the 
argument I then laid before the House. 
My position, however, was, that by 
placing such a power in the hands of the 
Leader of the Opposition, you place it 
in the hands of one who has no respon- 
sibility for the exercise of it. What are 
you to.do in a case where the- Leader of 
the Opposition refuses to allow the Ques- 
tion to be put upon some subject which, 
in the opinion of the Ministry, and in 
the opinion of the majority of the House, 
is of vital importance to the interests of 
the country? In such a case you cannot 
make the Leader of the majority respon- 
sible for the failure of legislation or 


policy, if he has done all that lay in 
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his power to carry it’ into effect. Nor 
can you make the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition responsible, because he is not in a 
position to assume responsibility in the 
matter. The result of accepting the 
proposal of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would therefore be that, for 
the first time in the history of your Pro- 
cedure, you would place power in the 
hands of one whom you cannot hold re- 
sponsible for exercising it. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock says 
that the Liberal Party have always been 
much more factious in Opposition than 
the Conservative Party, and had more un- 
sparingly used the power of Obstruction. 
I do not know what may be the conduct 
of the Liberal Party in future ; but when 
such a charge is brought against the 
Liberal Party in the past, it would, I 
think, have been more to the purpose if 
some instance had been brought forward 
in which they had obstructed the Con- 
servative Party when in power. [An 
hon. MemsEr: The Educational Endow- 
ment Bill.}] I recollect a debate of some 
length upon a most objectionable mea- 
sure, introduced by a Conservative Go- 
vernment ; but I should be surprised to 
learn that the opposition we felt it our 
duty to offer on that occasion took up 
one-half the time which has been con- 
sumed in the discussion of this Amend- 
ment. But, whatever may be the use 
made of this power in future, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the power 
now sought to be conferred on the 
Leader of the Opposition would be 
a baneful and, perhaps, a fatal gift. 
I do not see how it would be pos- 
sible for a Leader of the Opposition 
to use it without placing himself in a 
dilemma, because its exercise must lead 
either to a waste of public time, or to 
the discredit and destruction of his own 
Party. Sir, that is a position which 
would seem to be undesirable for any 
Opposition to occupy ; and the power so 
placed is, therefore, in my opinion, one 
which would not in the slightest degree 
conduce to the order of our debates, or 
to the interest of the public. But there 
is another point which has been referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen)— 
namely, that this power, if permitted to 
be used by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, would have an inevitable tendency 
to promote a most objectionable prac- 
tice of compromise between the two 
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Front Benches. The Government would 
go, upon occasion, to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and say—‘‘ Are you prepared 
to assist us in the matter of this debate, 
which, in our opinion, has been unduly 
protracted ?”” The Leader of the O 

position would reply—‘‘It is possible 
that the debate has been extended to 
somewhat too great a length ; but it isa 
great concession you are asking from us. 
What will you give usin return ?’”? And 
he would probably ask for the abandon- 
ment of some measure, or of some course 
of action which the Government pro- 
posed to follow. In fact, he would be 
almost bound not to give such great as- 
sistance to the Government unless some- 
thing in return were obtained. I need 
hardly observe that compromises made 
in this House, in consequence of open 
argument, are very different in their 
character from those which we might 
expect to see extorted from the Govern- 
ment in return for the exercise of this 
power by the Leader of the Opposition. 
I have already referred to the speech 
which I made on this subject in March 
last, one part of which seems to me to 
have received a very unnecessary and 
unfair amount of attention. It is charged 
against me that I not only indicated the 
measures which the Government seek to 
pass by means of this Procedure, but 
also the Members of the House against 
whom it is to be used. Now, I think 
that charge would never have been 
urged by anyone who took the trouble 
to read attentively the speech I made. 
I was not attempting to indicate in any 
way the manner in which this Rule 
would be put in practice, but was argu- 
ing against the position, maintained by 
some Members of the House, that the 
closing power was unnecessary, and that 
Obstruction should be dealt with by penal 
Procedure. I was arguing that the time 
of the House was unduly consumed by 
Members acting perfectly within their 
rights, against whomit would be unfair to 
proceed in any penal manner, but who 
were, from a mistaken sense of duty, 
often guilty of occupying an inordinate 
share of the time of the House. I may 
have been mistaken, and if, in so speak- 
ing, I offended any hon. Member of this 
House, I beg to express my most sincere 
regret for having done so; but I was 
endeavouring to show that the House 
should have the means of defending 
itself against unwarrantable intrusion 


[ Thirteenth Night. } 














upon its time, without resorting to penal 
Procedure. I have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the position, and I can, to 
some extent, sympathize with the feel- 
- ings of those who are offering a decided 
and direct opposition to the proposal of 
the Government. I can understand that 
those who are not directly responsible 
for the conduct of affairs do not feel as 
strongly, perhaps, as we do, all the in- 
convenience, all the actual danger of the 
delay and difficulty which now besets 
the progress of almost every kind of 
Public Business. And I can also under- 
stand that hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
are not in general of opinion that any 
considerable legislative changes are re- 
quired, are averse from alterations in our 
Procedure which are apparently intended 
to render those legislative changes pos- 
sible. But I ask whether they think 
that the barrier in which they place so 
much reliance—the Obstruction which 
can be offered by delay, concealed under 
the name of discussion—will ultimately 
prove to be a strong and valid barrier 
against legislation? The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock told you 
yesterday that the dyke to which right 
hon. Gentlemen attached so much im- 
ortance would soon be swept away. 
o you think that the process of delay- 
ing measures by the simple method of 
talking against them, the barrier you 
now possess, would really stand against 
the strongly-expressed desire of the 
people for any measure of legislation? 
That feeble barrier would, undoubtedly, 
be swept away by any strong current or 
wave of popular opinion, and to rest 
upon the contrary belief would be to 
dwell in a fool’s paradise. I believe 
you will find a stronger and firmer secu- 
rity in raising the character of the 
debates in this House, and in restoring to 
them the interest they once possessed, and 
which of late has unquestionably abated. 
But, Sir, whatever may be your opinion 
on this subject, whatever may be your 
opinion as to the Rule itself which the 
Government is proposing, I cannot be- 
lieve that the House of Commons, pre- 
pared, as it is, to assent in principle to 
a Motion of this kind, will, at the same 
time, introduce into it conditions which 
will, while destroying the efficiency of 
the Rule, import into our proceedings an 
innovation hitherto unheard of—which 
will destroy the sense of responsibility 
of those who are responsible for the pro- 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 
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ceedings in the House, and place in the 
hands of those who are not responsible 
a power which they will have no means 
of exercising for the public good. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he could not give 
a silent vote in the division which was 
about to take place. He must confess 
he was an unwilling and reluctant par- 
ticipator in that decision. He quite 
agreed with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who spoke yesterday, that a 
two-thirds’ majority was much more ob- 
jectionable than even a bare majority. 
He (Mr. Callan) would prefer a three- 
fifths’ majority, because, in that case, the 
cléture could not be applied to either 
side in the House without the sanction 
and the complicity of the Irish Party. 
He remembered that the last time they 
were asked to vote as a Party was on 
the second reading of the Irish Land 
Bill—a Bill beneficial to the Irish people 
—and upon that occasion they were 
asked to abstain from voting because of 
the arrest of one of their Party. They 
were asked to vote to-night, and he and 
many of his Friends were, in conse- 
quence of the mandate of their Party, to 
be dragged at the wheels of a coercive 
Government. In the Session of 1880, 
when they took their place in the House, 
they were a Party of upwards of 60; 
but now he found, in consequence of 
a number of their Party having gone 
gradually to the ranks of those whom 
the Prime Minister so happily called 
‘the nominal Home Rulers,’’ there were, 
in fact, only one or two whe might be 
called ‘‘the Last Rosesof Summer.” Some 
of the nominal Home Rulers, or Whigs, 
who sat on his side of the House, still 
professed to belong to the Irish Party. 
There need be no secrecy observed, be- 
cause it was stated to-night, in the 
newspapers, that the division, on which 
23 votes in the forthcoming division de- 
pended, was carried merely by the cast- 
ing vote of the Chairman ofthe meeting 
(Mr. Parnell). The Irish Party would 
have been abstainers from the division 
to-night, but for the votes of one or two 
nominal Home Rulers. It was well 
that the country should know that the 
Irish Party were so united that some of 
them would even consent to vote with the 
Government upon this question, rather 
than be disobedient to the decision of 
their Party, though that decision might 
be brought about by the votes of one or 











two arrant Whigs in their midst. 
wished it to be quite clear that he and 


others were about to vote out of obedi- 


ence to their Party’s mandate, and not 


as supporters of a coercive and atro- 


cious Government. 


Question put. 


The House divided : 
Majority 84. 


Noes 322: 


— Ayes 238; 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel 
Allsopp, C. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 


Bentinck, rt. hon. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 


Biddell W. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F. 


Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 


Burnaby, General E. 8. 
. W. 


Burrell, Sir 

Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaine, J. 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L. 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Coddington, W. 

Cole, Viscount 

Pc Sir T. E. 
Collins, T 


Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, Cc. 


Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, G. W. 
Elliot, Sir G. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Estcourt, G. S. 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B, 
Fitzw —_ hon. C. 
Ww. W 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
F e.g Sir H. 
Floyer, 
Follestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fort, R. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8S. 
Grantham, W. 
eng E. 
Seem, Fa. 
Grey, A 








mY right hon. 


Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holland, Sir H. ad 


Hope, rt. hn. A.J.B . 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 
Jackson, 'W. L. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Leighton, 8. 

Lever, J. O. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 
pare Ig oa 
Lindsay, §: 


Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mac Iver, D 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 


Marriott, W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, C. W. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
art na rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. ‘J. 
Newdegate, 0. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
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a tai rt. hon, Sir 


Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 


Peek, Sir H. 


Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 

ipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M, W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Salt, T. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, O. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 

H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Shaw, W. 
Smith, A. . 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
se 5 rt. hon. Col. 


Stanley, E. J. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 


Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J 4 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, 0. N. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Whitley, E. 

Williams, Colonel O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroug’ ton, P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R 


Northcote, H. S. 

NOES. 
Acland, C, T. D. Agnew, W. 
Acland, Sir T. D Allen, W. 8. 


[ Thirteenth Night. | 








Amory, Sir J. H. 


Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A 

Barran, J. 

Bass, Sir A. 

Bass, H. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolton, J. 0. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A 

Brooks, M 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 

Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W, 
Byrne, G. M. 

Caine, W. 8. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, 0. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 

Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.CE. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A 
Collings, J. 

ollins, E 
Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. La T. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Corbett, J. 
Cotes, O. OC. 
Courtney, L. H. 
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Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Creyke, R. 
Cropper, J. 
Cross, J. K. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Daly, J. 
Davey, H. 
Davies, D. 
Davies, R. 
Davies, W. 
Dawson, C. 
Dickson, J. 
Dickson, T. A. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dilke, A. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T 
Duff, R. W. 
Earp, T. 
Edwards, H. 
Edwards, P. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Errington, G 
Evans, T. W. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt; hon. H. 
Fay, C. J 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Flower, C. 
Foljambe, O. G. 8. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Forster, Sir CO. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Fry, T. 
Gabbett, D. F. 

ill, H. J. 
Givan, J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W. E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. 8. C. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 


Gourley, E. T. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 
Gray, E. D. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Guest, M. J. 


Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 

W.G. V. V. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D, 
Healy, T. M. 
Heneage, E. 


{COMMONS} 





Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T 
Hill, T. R. 
Holden, I 
Holland, 8. 


’ Hollond, J. R. 


Holms, J. 

Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C. 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Johnson, rt.hon. W. M. 
Johnson, E 
Jones-Parry, L. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Kinnear, J. 
Labouchere, H. 


Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawrence, W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T.. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lee, H. 

Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 
Lloyd, M. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, OC. F. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Macliver, P. S. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, P. 

Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Matheson, Sir A. 
Maxwell- Heron, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Molloy, B. C. 

Monk, O. J. 

Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, 8. 

Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Noel, E. 
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Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Norw 

0’ Beirne, Colonel F. 
O’Brien, Sir P 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 

O’ Donoghue, The 


O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O'Sullivan, W, H. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. 8. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J.D. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J 
Pennington, F 
Philips, R. N. 
Porter, A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Reid, R. T 
Rendel, 8S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 
Roundell, C. 8 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Sexton, T. 
Shaw, T. 
Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
a. Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 
Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 
Storey, S. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
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Whitbread, 8. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 


Tillett, J. H. Willis, W. 
Tracy, hon. F. §. A. Wills, W. H. 
Hanbury- Wilson, C. H. 
Trevelyan,rt.hn.G.O. Wilson, I. 
Verney, Sir H. Wilson, Sir M. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Vivian, A. P. Woodall, W. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. Woolf, S. 
Waterlow, Sir 8. H. 
Waugh, E. TELLERS. 
Webster, J. Grosvenor, Lord R. 


Whalley, G. H. Kensington, Lord 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate arising ; 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 3rd November, 1882. 





QUESTIONS. 


=—_o Oe— 

ARMY (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—PRE.- 

SENCE OF THE COMMANDER-IN- 

CHIEF AT THE DEPARTURE OF 
THE MECCA CARPET. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether he 
can give the House any explanation of 
the circumstances under which the Com- 
mander in Chief and Her Majesty’s 
troops attended the departure of the 
Holy Carpet for Mecca ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman, I have to say that 
Ihave discussed this question with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who has furnished me 
with a Memorandum, which, if the hon. 
Gentleman will move for it, shall be 
laid on the Table. The facts, in short, 
are that no people are more averse to 
idolatry than Mussulmans, and that no 
worship is paid to the Mecca Carpets 
presented by the Sultan and Khedive 
respectively, but that the Howdah or 
litter, which is supposed to represent the 
erage of the Suzerain, has always 
een the object of honours, and is 
annually saluted as the Queen’s Colours 
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The Khedive’s Egyptian Army has 
ceased to exist, and Sir Garnet Wolseley 
as Military Governor of Cairo considered 
that Her Majesty’s troops, which on this 
occasion were to a large extent Mussul- 
mans, should give the same salute as 
that given by Egyptians. Their presence 
was, in fact, essential for the preserva- 
tion of order on an occasion of great 
annual interest, when large numbers of 
the population in and around Cairo are 
collected. Section 2, paragraph 70, of 
the Queen’s Regulations, especially 
sanctions such salutes as may have been 
customary on these occasions, and I 
consider that Sir Garnet Wolseley acted 
in accordance with the spirit of that 
Regulation. 


THE MAGISTRACY. (IRELAND)—LON- 
DONDERRY MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a report contained in the 
‘Trish Times” of Tuesday, the 24th 
October, giving an account of a case 
brought before the bench of magistrates 
at Londonderry on the previous day, in 
which a man named Patrick Wray was 
accused of having publicly cursed the 
Queen and Constitution; whether it is 
true that Mr. O’Neill, one of the magis- 
trates trying the case, used the follow- 
ing language while the prosecutor, Ser- 
jeant Major Pigeon, of the East York- 
shire Regiment, was giving his evi- 
dence :—‘“‘ It is a mere cooking up of a 
case, and nothing else; ” and later on: 
“It is making a mountain of a mole- 
hill,” and other remarks of a like 
nature; and, whether he will make an 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the account of the case referred to by the 
hon. Member; but I do not see any 
reason for inquiry intothe circumstances. 
Indeed, I have no power to order such 
an inquiry, because any complaint 
against a magistrate for his conduct 
while acting in his judicial capacity 
should be addressed to the Lord Chan- 


cellor. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—CHARGE 
OF “MOONLIGHTING” AGAINST 
“ EMERGENCY MEN” AT MURROE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 





are saluted throughout Her Dominions. 
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Is it a fact that the emergency or pro- 
perty defence men, tried for ‘‘ moon- 
ighting”’ on the 23rd October at Mur- 
roe, were discharged, though three re- 
spectable witnesses fully identified them, 
and positively swore they were the men 
who with blackened faces demanded 
money and arms from them on the night 
of the 10th October; whether the only 
evidence to rebut this was that given by 
other emergency men, comrades of the 
prisoners ; whether one of the accused, 
named Parker, is the individual a short 
time since charged with deliberately 
firing on some children in Cappamore, 
and who still more recently underwent 
a month’s imprisonment for assaulting 
the police, and whether he had been only 
a few days out of gaol; and, whether 
the Government will allow such persons 
to carry firearms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have read 
the papers in this case with great atten- 
tion, and I consider it my duty to refer 
them to the Attorney General for his 
advice upon the subject. I shall see 
that the matter is brought before the 
notice of the licensing officer, who will 
decide whether this is a proper person 
to be trusted with a licence for fire- 
arms. 

Mr. HEALY said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would give a specific 
reply to the latter part of his Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he did not 
think that it would be right to answer 
fully the Question of the hon. Member 
at the present time. On a future day 
the hon. Member might, if he should 
think fit, repeat his inquiry. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—MURDER OF 
A WOMAN AT ONITSCHA. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the trial 
and conviction at Sierre Leone of two 
ex-employés of the Church Missionary 
Society for the murder of a woman at 
Onitscha on the Niger; and, whether, 
considering the gravity of this case, as 
well as the long delay of five years which 
elapsed before the culprits were brought 
to justice, Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider the expediency of directing 
its representatives, especially on the oil 
rivers, to exercise greater vigilance in 
the detection and punishment of out- 
rages on Natives ? 


Mr, Healy 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, Onit- 
scha, where this crime was committed, 
is outside the jurisdiction of any of the 
African Colonies, and the delay in bring- 
ing the criminals to justice may be ex- 
plained by the fact that it was not till 
the early part of 1880 that any adequate 
evidence was obtained, when the Admi- 
nistrator of Lagos forwarded it to the 
Colonial Office. It must further be re- 
membered that a cumbrous Commission 
under the provisions of two Acts of 
George III. was the only means where- 
by the prosecution could be carried out, 
and that prisoners and witnesses had to 
be fetched and brought down a distance 
of 2,000 miles to Sierra Leone. On the 
whole, I must congratulate our repre- 
sentatives on the coast for the perse- 
verance and success with which they 
have pursued the authors of the most 
abominable cruelties. The terms of a 
new Order in Council are under consi- 
deration, under which it is hoped that 
British subjects guilty of crimes within 
the Consular jurisdiction on the West 
Coast of Africa may be more easily 
punished. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND)—SCARLA. 
TINA IN ARKLOW. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that scarla- 
tina broke out in the Constabulary Bar- 
rack at Arklow, and that a child died of 
the disease ; whether he is aware that 
the Barrack is the most isolated build- 
ing in the town, and has two vacant 
wings, notwithstanding which fact the 
medical attendant ordered the men’s fa- 
milies to leave and go into lodgings in 
the town, to the great consternation of 
the inhabitants; whether this order was 
carried out as late as eleven o’clock at 
night; whether it is the fact that com- 
plaints were made against the head con- 
stable for taking the complaints of the 
men against the medical attendant, and 
that after the investigation by the county 
inspector the head constable was sent to 
Connaught ; and, finally, whether he will 
order an independent inquiry on oath 
into the whole facts of the case, includ- 
ing the alleged stoppage of one shil- 
ling per month from each man’s pay for 
medical attendance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I find, Sir, that 
scarlatina did break out in the Constabu- 
lary barrack at Arklow, and that two 
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children died of the disease. The bar- 
rack is the most isolated building in the 
town. It has but one vacant wing, which, 
in consequence of the outbreak of scar- 
latina, has been occupied by the head 
constable’s family. The medical atten- 
dant did not order the removal of the 
men’s families from the barracks. The 
children were removed in accordance 
with the Regulations of the Force. 
Those affected were sent to hospital, 
while the remainder went with their 
parents into lodgings. The Sub-Inspec- 
tor states that he is not aware that there 
was any consternation in the town, and 
that all the children had left the barrack 
before 9 o’clock in the evening. The 
medical attendant did complain of Head 
Constable M‘Ooy for inviting the men 
to express dissatisfaction and want of 
confidence in the Medical Officer; but, 
while the Inspector General considered 
that the head constable was wanting in 
discretion on the occasion, no censure or 
punishment was administered. The head 
constable’s removal to Castlerea some 
time afterwards was wholly unconnected 
with the question relative to the medical 
attendant. The Inspector General in- 
forms me positively that there is no 
stoppage made from the men’s pay for 
medical attendance, and I cannot see 
why an inquiry on oath should be asked 
for. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—GUN LICENCES (MR. JAMES 
BOYLAN). 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. Lzeany) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, On what grounds 
the resident magistrate refused a gun 
licence to Mr. James Boylan, of Car- 
bury, who is a large farmer, and was 
recommended by two justices of the 
peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Resident 
Magistrate, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion as licensing officer of the district, 
declined to grant Mr. Boylan a gun 
licence unless he produced a certificate 
such as the law requires from two ma- 
gistrates residing in the district. When- 
ever he does so, the Resident Magistrate 
is quite prepared to grant him a licence. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—RURAL 
LETTER CARRIERS. 
Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is true that 
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the letter-carrier between Kesh Carri- 
gan and Drumcong, county Leitrim, has 
to perform his duties at all seasons 
of the year and chiefly during the 
night, only receives an annual salary of 
£4 13s. 6d. to carry the letters a dis- 
tance of ten miles; and, whether it is 
contemplated to make any revision of 
the scale of wages of rural letter-carriers 
with a view of giving an increase of 
salary ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the facts of the 
case to which my hon. Friend refers are 
simply these. The sub-postmaster of 
Drumcong has to send twice a day to 
meet the mail cart at Kesh Carrigan, 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile, 
and for this, in addition to his allowance 
as sub-postmaster, he receives £5 a year. 
He ought to give the whole of this sum 
to the letter carrier who does the work ; 
I find, however, he gives him a few 
shillings less. With regard to the lat- 
ter part of the Question, I may state 
that, although there has been no gene- 
ral revision of the scale of wages of 
rural letter carriers, the system of good- 
conduct stripes, which has hitherto been 
confined to London, has now been ex- 
tended to the entire country, and a cer- 
tain number of these stripes will be 
bestowed on the rural letter carriers 
who are on the establishment. I may 
add that the introduction of a parcel 
post will probably render it necessary 
in numerous instances to re-arrange the 
duties of rural letter carriers. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman when the parcel post 
would be introduced ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I am sorry I cannot 
state with certainty when it will be in- 
troduced. It is, as I have already said, 
very undesirable to bring it into opera- 
tion until all our arrangements are com- 
plete. No effort is being spared to 
hasten the arrangements, and I can as- 
sure the hon. Member and the House 
generally that the very moment the Post 
Office is ready the country shall not 
have an hour’s delay. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked when the 
good-conduct stripes would be served 
out to the rural letter carriers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, 
he thought that the arrangements had 
already been made. The authorities 
were then engaged in finding out the 
letter carriers entitled to receive the 


stripes. 
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VACCINATION ACTS—BEDFORD 
MAGISTRATES. — 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
case of distraint under the Vaccination 
Acts, at Bedford, in which, for a fine 
of 11s. 6d., laid on the 13th March 1882, 
goods have been seized of the value of 
eleven guineas, on the 6th September 
1882, six months after the case was 
heard, and while the parents were 
mourning for the loss by death of the 
child for the non-vaccination of which 
the prosecution was instituted; and, if 
he will make such representations to 
magistrates, or issue such instructions, 
as will prevent. in future similar pro- 
ceedings? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that he had no particular 
information as to the details of this case ; 
but he wished to point out to his hon. 
and learned Friend that he had no 
power to set aside the decisions of magis- 
trates. He had often stated in that 
House that he had no power to issue 
instructions to magistrates which would 
prevent them from putting the law into 
execution. If the law were put into 
execution in a manner which appeared 
to be harsh, then the Secretary of State 
had, under limited conditions, the power 
to interfere with the sentence being 
carried out; but he had no power to 
give instructions to magistrates how to 
exercise their functions. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—OCCURRENCES 
IN BRITISH SHERBRO. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether information has been received 
respecting occurrences in British Sher- 
bro, on the West Coast of Africa, in 
April last ; whether the town of Mattroo 
was blown up, many natives slain, and 
a chief named Lahsarris taken prisoner 
by a force commanded by the Governor 
of Sierra Leone ; what was the justifica- 
tion for this action, and whether the 
chief has been set at liberty; and, 
whether the Despatch of the Governor, 
relating the circumstances, be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that it would be impossible for 
him to g° fully or fairly into the matters 
to whic 


Mr. Fawcett 
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course of a limited answer. He there- 
fore proposed at once to lay upon the 
Table the documents which would supply 
his hon. and learned Friend with the 
information he required. With respect 
to the Chief Lahsarris, he might say that 
he was still in custody under the pro- 
visions of an order passed by the Legis- 
lature of Sierra Leone? 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Mr. WARTON asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether any con- 
tract has been entered into in respect 
of the contemplated alterations near 
Hyde Park Corner; and, if so, whether 
the contractor has undertaken to remove 
the arch near Hyde Park Corner bodily 
to its new position; and, if not, if he 
could state why ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I have 
entered into a contract for the execution 
of the works at Hyde Park Corner, and 
they are now in course of progress. 
With respect to the Wellington Arch, I 
told the House in July last that I ex- 
pected it would be moved bodily. I had 
been advised by more than one autho- 
rity that this could be done at a con- 
siderably less cost thanthat of pulling it 
down and rebuilding it. When, how- 
ever, the plans for removing it were 
submitted to a contractor, it was- found 
that, owing partly to the flimsy construc- 
tion of the arch and partly to the slippery 
nature of the soil on which it would 
have to be moved, the cost of the removal 
was about the same as the cost of pulling 
it down and rebuilding; and conse- 
quently, by the advice of Mr. Fowler, 
the eminent engineer, I abandoned the 
project of moving it in a more adven- 
turous manner. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked 
what course it was proposed to take 
with regard to the statue? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The statue 
will come down in consequence of the 
arch being pulled down. When the 
arch is rebuilt, the statue will not be re- 
instated without some previous experi- 
ments to find some better and more 
dignified place for it. 


RAILWAYS—USE OF MIRRORS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
Department possesses any information 
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regarding the use of mirrors fitted on a 
locomotive engine on the North British 
Railway, by Mr. Lockhead, of Glasgow, 
insuch a manner as to enable the driver 
clearly to see the whole train behind him 
without turning round ; and, whether, in 
view of the recent fatal fire in a Pullman 
car in the Scotch Midland Express, he 
would consider the advisability of recom- 
mending some such arrangement on all 
passenger trains? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I have 
made inquiries into this subject, and I am 
informed that the arrangement referred 
to in the Question is not a novel one, but 
was employed on the South Devon Rail- 
way some 20 years ago; and as regards 
the particular experiment which has 
recently been made on the North British 
Railway, I have received a report from 
the general manager of that line to the 
effect that one of their locomotives was 
fitted up with a mirror, but after a fair 
trial it was removed. He says— 

‘The experiment we made showed that the 
mirror was unsuitable, as the drivers complained 
of their eyesight getting dazzled, and so con- 
fused their look-out ahead for signals,’’ 
which was considered of much more 
importance than any advantage which 
might be derived from a mirror. 


IRELAND—THE LABOURERS’ QUES- 
TION—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Government are pre- 
paring any scheme for the settlement of 
the Irish labourers’ question during the 
next Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, if I had no- 
ticed this Question in time, I would have 
written to the hon. Member suggesting 
that, as this Question relates to a matter 
of policy, it should be addressed to the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: I will ask the 
the of the Prime Minister on Mon- 

ay. 


EGYPT—MISSION OF THE EARL OF 
DUFFERIN. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any representations 
have been addressed to Her Majesty’s 
Government by any of the Great Powers, 
or by the Porte, with reference to Lord 
Dufferin’s Mission to Egypt; and, if so, 
whether he can state their tenour; and, 
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whether a special Turkish Mission is also 
proceeding to Egypt? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
representations have been addressed to 
Her Majesty’s Government by any of the 
Great Powers. Representations have 
been made by the Porte, but under a 
misconception, the Porte believing that 
Lord Dufferin’s visit implied some change 
in the nature of our diplomatic relations 
with the Porte, and also thinking that 
there was no precedent for a visit to 
Egypt by the British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. It has been explained 
that there is no change in our diplo- 
matic relations with the Porte, and that 
there are two precedents—those of Sir 
Henry Bulwer and Sir Henry Elliot. 
We know nothing of any special Turkish 
Mission to Egypt. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if the Government would lay upon 
the Table the Instructions given to Lord 
Dufferin ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that no promise of that kind could be 
made up to the present moment. Those 
Instructions would, in all probability, be 
despatched that night. He should think 
it probable that they would be included 
in a future series of Papers. 


SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 
Dr. LYONS asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
will consent to appoint a Committee to 
reconsider the question of the designs 
and site for the proposed new Museum 
in Dublin? He also wished to ask on 
whose advice the site of a great National 
Museum was restricted to one angle of 
a space covering more than four acres ? 
Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, my hon. Friend 
wishes to have a Committee appointed 
to re-open the questions of the site and 
designs of the Science and Art Museum 
in Dublin. The establishment of this 
Museum was proposed more than six 
years ago by Lord Sandon, and Leinster 
House and the neighbouring area was 
designated as the most appropriate site. 
Some time elapsed before Government 
could obtain control of this area; but 
two years since this had been done, and 
a choice had then to be made between 
the Leinster Lawn site, on the east, and 
the Kildare Street site, on the west of 
Leinster House. It was considered de- 
sirable that an opportunity should be 
afforded to the people of Dublin of con- 
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sidering this question. Sketch designs 
were prepared, showing how the tro 
sites might be occupied, and sent to 
Dublin, where facilities for inspection 
were afforded to all those interested, it 
being explained that whichever site 
were adopted the designs would be 
thrown open for competition. The 
Visitors of the Museum were also con- 
sulted informally. The opposition to 
the Leinster Lawn site was, however, 
very strong, and the Science and Art 
Department reluctantly abandoned it. 
Steps were at once taken to obtain de- 
signs ; and early in September, 1881, a 
public competition was invited for de- 
signs for the erection of the Museum in 
the position and within the area desig- 
nated on the plans then published. As 
my hon. Friend is aware, a large num- 
ber of sketch designs were sent in; and 
out of these, the authors of them being 
entirely unknown, five were selected by 
a committee consisting of Lord Powers- 
court, Dr. Moyers, the then Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, Sir George Hodson, Sir 
Robert Kane, and Mr. M‘Curdy, the 
President of the Dublin Institute of 
Architects. It was afterwards discovered 
that no Irish competitor had obtained a 
place among the five. I may regret 
this result ; but I cannot find in it, or in 
any other circumstance of the case, a 
justification for the proposal to re-open 
the question of the site and plan. The 
Leinster Lawn site was rejected in defer- 
ence to local feeling more than two 
years since; the alternative site was 
then accepted, none other having ‘been 
suggested, and no remonstrance has 
been heard in respect of it, although its 
exact situation was publicly known and 
advertised until after the result of the 
recent competition. I need not point 
out the enormous inconvenience and 
delay of starting this question afresh, 
not to speak of the liabilities we should 
be under to the architects who have en- 
gaged in the recent competition. 

Dr. LYONS: My hon. Friend has 
not answered the latter part of the 
Question of which I gave him private 
Notice. 

Mr. COURTNEY : It is involved in 
the answer which I have already given. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—ARREST OF MR. M: HARRIS. 
Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


Mr. Courtney 
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land, Whether he has received any in- 
formation with regard to the dispersal 
of the meeting at Pig county 
Galway, by Mr. Mansfield, R.M., and 
the arrest of Mr. Matthew Harris while 
addressing the meeting; and, whether 
notice required by the Crimes Act was 
given to those composing the meeting 
previous to its dispersal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the matter 
with regard to which the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork inquires has ever 
since the first announcement in the 
newspapers received the earnest atten- 
tion of the Government. The Question 
divides itself into two parts. The first 

art is retrospective as to the proceed- 
ings at the meeting—the arrest of Mr. 
M. Harris—and the circumstances under 
which that arrest was made. The Go- 
vernment is bound to have a decided 
opinion upon what has passed ; but it is 
equally bound to make up that opinion 
after a close and full inquiry. I may 
say that a telegraphic answer has come 
to the effect that the meeting was not 
interfered with, but that the chairman 
dissolved it verbally. I state this be- 
cause I am bound to give the hon. Mem- 
ber the best answer f can to his Ques- 
tion; but I have taken care that this 
point, like others, will be the matter of 
careful inquiry. The next part of the 
Question is as to whether Mr. Harris’s 
speech was such as to render it proper 
to prosecute him under the Intimidation 
Clause of the Prevention of Crime 
Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: I have not asked 
that Question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Question, I 
think, was asked yesterday, and it is so 
closely connected with the inquiry of the 
hon. Member that it ean be dealt with 
in the same answer. Now, on this point 
an absolute rule has been laid down 
that no prosecution is to take place 
under the Prevention of Crime Act for 
words spoken on a platform, or for 
writings in a newspaper, until the ques- 
tion has been brought before both the 
Lord Lieutenant and myself. We shall, 
as always, examine into the matter and 
decide on our responsibility. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the meeting 
was not dispersed. _I beg to ask him if 
he has read the newspaper report con- 
taining these words— 

“ Mr. Stewart, S.I.: Stop the meeting, sir, 
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“ Mr. Kirwan: By whose authority are you 
interfering with this constitutional meeting, 
ir? 


*‘ No answer.” 


I quote these words from the report of 
The Daily Express of Dublin, an organ not 
likely to be favourable to the meeting. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not attach 
much weight to the newspaper reports. 
I have read that report, and it is in con- 
sequence of that that I gave the hon. 
Member the best answer I could. But 
Ihave taken special care that the matter 
shall be completely inquired into. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: It appears 
to me that the Question is not in refer- 
ence to a prosecution at all. It isin re- 
ference to the arrest of Mr. Harris, and 
whether that arrest was justified or not. 

Mr. HEALY : The right hon. Gentle- 
man states that the meeting was dis- 
solved by the chairman. I beg to ask 
him whether the dissolution did not take 
place when the bayonets of the police 
were at the throats of the people ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As I said, [ 
have not the facts beyond those con- 
tained in the telegram, and I gave the 
best answer I could. 


EGYPT—M. NINET. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to M. John Ninet’s statement 
that, on Sir E. Malet’s application that 
he should be released from prison in 
Egypt, he was sent on board the Egyp- 
tian steamer “‘ Dakalieh,’’ with papers 
falsely stating him to be an Ottoman 
subject bound for Smyrna; and, whe- 
ther this was in accordance with the 
suggestion of Sir E. Malet, or any other 
English authority, as explained to M. 
Ninet by the Egyptian authorities ? 

Smrk CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
stated yesterday, this second letter of 
M. Ninet, which contains the statement 
in question, has been sent to Egypt for 
report. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT — LOCAL TAXATION 
AND ROADS SUBVENTION. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
proceed next Session with the measures 
for the relief of Local Taxation indicated 
in the Speech from the Throne, at the 
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beginning of the Session, and to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, with 
reference to the incidence of local bur- 
dens; and, as regards the Treasury 
Subvention for Roads, and the amount 
voted by this House (namely, £250,000), 
whether, in case of a considerable sur- 
plus after payment of the Subvention 
on the scale proposed, the rest of the 
money will be applied for the purpose 
for which it was voted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend may understand from what the 
Government have said, and have advised 
to be said, in Her Majesty’s Most Gra- 
cious Speeches from the Throne, what is 
the general position in which they con- 
sider the question of local taxation 
stands; but as to any positive engage- 
ment with regard to the measures which 
it would be their duty, or may be their 
duty, to introduce next Session, the 
Cabinet will not think the time to have 
arrived for making any such engage- 
ment, until they know more exactly 
what are to be the Rules of Procedure 
under which they will have to ask the 
attention of the House to those subjects. 
As to the latter part of the Question, 
the hon. Member asks— 

‘*Whether in case of a considerable surplus 
after payment of the subvention on the scale 
proposed the rest of the money will be applied 
to the purpose for which it was voted ?”’ 
Whatever the ordinary rule is, it will 
be applied. The form of Vote is “A 
sum not exceeding ” the given sum ; but 
as far as the facts are made known, 
there is no reason to believe that there 
will be a surplus such as the hon. Mem- 
ber appears from his Question to ima- 


gine. 


SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW—SUR- 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, With reference to the 
obligation imposed by the comity of 
Nations, when a friendly Government 
comes forward and asks for the arrest of 
certain men, undertaking to make a case 
for their extradition, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government regard it to be the 
duty of another friendly Government to 
comply with such a request; and, whe- 
ther the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will in future be guided in this 
sense in all cases of a demand for the 
extradition of persons who may find 
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refuge in Great Britain? The hon. 
Member explained that he put the Ques- 
tion in consequence of an answer given 
last Thursday by the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I would 
rather the Question had been referred 
either to the Representative of the De- 
partment concerned with such subjects, 
or to some of the legal authorities of the 
Government. As far as I can form a 
judgment, I do not think the Question 
refers with exactitude to the answer 
given on a former occasion by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Evelyn Ashley). My hon. 
Friend was giving an answer, as I un- 
derstand it, with reference to a case 
where a Treaty of Extradition exists 
between two countries, and where a cer- 
tain power has been exercised for pro- 
ceeding under that Treaty. But, of 
course, an obligation imposed by a 
Treaty is not an obligation under the 
comity of nations, and consequently the 
Question, as it has been put, appears 
hardly to apply to the answer given by 
my hon. Friend. With respect to any 
obligation imposed by the comity of na- 
tions, that presumably would have to be 
considered not as a general rule, but as 
a case to be judged according to the 
circumstances, and also as limited by 
the provisions of the Municipal Law. 
As the hon. Gentleman knows, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no general 
power under an Extradition Treaty to 

eliver persons up to a foreign Govern- 
ment on a mere allegation of offence, 
but only certain powers under the 
Extradition Treaty given in considera- 
tion or in consequence of that Treaty. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that he had drawn 
up his Question in accordance with the 
statement of the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, but was very 
courteously informed by the Clerk at the 
Table that the Question was not in 
Order. He had ventured to restore it to 
the original form, and he hoped that 
when he put it again it would not be 
ruled out of Order. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—NEW HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Captain AYLMER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, seeing 
that the chamber in which the House of 
Commons sits is constructed to seat only 
half the number of Members, he con- 
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templates proposing the erection of an- 
other chamber capable of seating all the 
Members, so that in the event of the lst 
Resolution becoming Law, Mr. Speaker 
may be able to take the evident sense of 
the whole House and not of a part 
thereof ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if an opinion 
had been framed by any impartial spec- 
tator of the capacity of this House to 
accommodate its Members from the 
observation of the attendance during 
the recent important debates, undoubt- 
edly he would have been disposed to say, 
not so much that the House required to 
be enlarged, as that it admitted of being 
contracted. This is a subject which 
cannot be dealt with in an answer to a 
Question. It was asubject of consider- 
able and serious discussion in this House 
about 12 years ago, and there is, no 
doubt, a great deal to be said upon it. 
At the same time, however, I must say 
that we have not arrived at the conclu- 
sion that another Chamber is necessary 
and ought to be built. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 0 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [FOURTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Feb- 
ruary |, as amended, 


‘¢ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question ; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.’”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed, 
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Mx. E. W. HARCOURT, in moving 
an Amendment requiring the consent of 
five-eighths of the Members present pre- 
vious to putting the c/éture in operation, 
said, he had no wish to make another 
speech that night upon the same subject 
as last night. He thought, however, 
that it was such a serious matter for the 
honour of the House to be made a Party 
question that he could not help hanging 
upon it a little. He had been asked 


_ what his Amendment meant. Well, in 


simple language, it meant that in a 
House of 80 Members the consent of 50 
Members should be obtained before 
cléture could be granted, and so on. 
Although it might be an acknowledg- 
ment of stupidity on his part, he must 
confess that he could not appreciate all 
the refinements the right hon. Gentle- 
man had introduced into his Resolu- 
tions. Indeed, several of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Friends had asked him the 
meaning of them. He could not think 
the right hon. Gentleman believed that 
the Opposition was the least less tender 
of the honour of the House or of the 
economy of its Business than the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench. He would 
say that if the objects of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Resolutions were not con- 
fined to the repression of Obstruction, 
then the country had been deceived. If 
the country were canvassed to-morrow, 
it would be found that it never intended 
to furnish new weapons for the majority 
to use after its arguments had been 
exhausted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 8, after the word “taken,”’ to insert 
the words *‘ unless it shall appear to have been 
supported by five-eighths of those present, and.”’ 
—(Mr. Harcourt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the House generally would feel that this 
question was but infinitesimally different 
from that decided last night. The House 
had rejected an Amendment requiring a 
majority of 66 out of 100 for the ruling 
of the question of the closing power, and 
now it was proposed to require a majo- 
rity of 62. The hon. Gentleman must 
himself be disposed to agree that, in the 
main, the House had decided the ques- 
tion by the vote of last night, and that 
all the arguments used against the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
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son’s) Amendment were applicable to 
this proposal. The House need scarcely 
enter into a system of regard for minute 
fractions. If they did, it would be neces- 
sary before electing a Speaker to the 
Chair to put him through an examina- 
tion in what were known as vulgar 
fractions. 

Coronet MAKINS desired to protest 
against the charge of wilful and per- 
sistent Obstruction that had been made 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) against that side 
of the House and against himself. The 
hon. Member had instanced the cases 
of the discussion on the Bill to legalize 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
and on the Transfer of Land Bill. Such 
charges were wholly unfounded. The 
hon. Member had also imputed to him 
Obstruction in connection with the Trans- 
fer of Land Bill. He had thought him- 
self entitled to take part in the debate 
on that measure. Perhaps the cost of 
the transfer of land did not appear to 
be a matter of so much importance to 
the branch of the Profession to which 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
belonged as it did to other people. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that 
although the hon. and gallant Member 
might, by the indulgence of the House, 
make a personal explanation, he was now 
travelling from the Question before the 
House. 

Coronet MAKINS said, he had been 
anxious to prove how impossible it was 
that the odious charge of persistent Ob- 
struction could fairly be made against 
him ; but he would not pursue that per- 
sonal matter further. Turning to the 
Question before the House, perhaps the 
division of last night might be presumed 
to cover, to a great extent, the ground 
taken by the Amendment now before 
them. But he would urge that the large 
question of a proportionate majority was 
not exhausted because one particular 
form of it had been decided upon by the 
House, and that that question was one 
not unworthy of further discussion. 
With respect to the cléture generally, he 
regarded it as being undesirable, and as 
likely to prove destructive, to a great 
extent, to the character and prestige of 
their debates. He could not help fore- 
seeing that the powers sought for by the 
Government, if some hon. Members op- 
posite had their way, would be used so 
tyrannically as to produce a feeling of 
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irritation which would not tend to smooth 
the course of debate or facilitate the 
transaction of Public Business. It could 
pot be said with any fairness that the 
Conservative Party, as a Party, had ever 
been guilty of Obstruction; and there 
were frequent occasions in the last and 
in the present Session when the Conser- 
vative Party, if they had thought it their 
duty to place Party interests above the 
dignity of the House and the interests of 
the country, might have abstained from 
affording the Government the assistance 
which they had rendered them. He 
thought it was unfair, therefore, for the 
Government suddenly to seek so to alter 
the Rules under which Party contests in 
the House had been conducted for gene- 
rations as that they might carry on the 
game more to their own advantage. He 
entirely separated the Ist of the pro- 
posed Resolutions from the rest of the 
series, and he believed that if passed in 
its present form the 1st Resolution would 
create a soreness and an exasperation 
which would hardly facilitate the pro- 
gress of legislation. By its agency a 
particular debate might sometimes be 
cut short ; but it would probably tend to 
multiply occasions of debates, and thus 
fail to save the time of the House. An- 
other and still more serious injury to 
the House would be, not that the Rule 
would affect the impartiality of the pre- 
sent Speaker, but that it would produce 
a doubt whether the Speaker of the 
future would not on some occasions, in 
spite of himself, be involuntarily in- 
fluenced by Party feeling. In conclu- 
sion, if the present Amendment was 
pressed to a division, he would consist- 
ently vote for it, having previously sup- 
ported the Amendment in favour of a 
two-thirds’ majority. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was at a loss 
to understand the attitude taken up by 
hon. Members opposite on this question. 
When he looked at the Front Opposition 
Bench, and recollected the intolerable 
Obstruction to which they were subjected 
four or five years ago—when he remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) was obliged to admit that 
under the use which was then made of 
the powers of the House the conduct of 
Business would become impossible—he 
should have thought they would gladly 
adopt this Resolution. In fact, he should 
have thought hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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would have been glad to afford all the 
assistance they could to Her Majesty’s 
Government in passing the proposals 
they had brought forward ; for the time 
must come when they would occupy 
these Benches. For his own part, o 
was extremely grateful to them for 
bringing forward these Resolutions, and 
would give them his support. They 
all knew perfectly well that Englishmen 
would never part with liberty, and that, 
therefore, no attempt would be made to 





prevent the free expression of opinion. © 


If anything of the kind were done, there 
would be such a whirlwind of indigna- 
tion that it would sweep away any Go- 
vernment; and, in addition to what 
might occur out-of-doors, the House it- 
self would turn out the Government of 
the day. He was not talking of any- 
thing that would take place while Mr. 
Speaker was in the Chair; but there 
might be a Chairman of Committees who 
would listen to the dictation of Parties, 
and take a Party view. There were 
even occasions on which it would be im- 
possible for him to do do otherwise. He 
had paid a great deal of attention to the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) and his pro- 
posal of closing the debate by a two- 
thirds’ majority. The proposal was de- 
cided in the negative on the previous 
evening; but it was a proposal well 
worth debating, and he was very much 
inclined to think that it was much better 
than the one now before the House. 
The proposal before the House was one 
which was met by the provision brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey), and consented to 
by the Prime Minister, which gave secu- 
rity that there would be full play given 
to a debate before it was closed. There- 
fore, the House had ample safeguards 
for anything that might be done under 
these New Rules. He admitted that the 
proposals of the Government seemed to 
him to be unfortunately like a large net 
with wide meshes to catch the large fish 
and let the little ones through. Yet 
some measures were necessary, for it 
could not be denied that Obstruction had 
been rampant of late years. In former 
years the House never had its Business 
obstructed by 30 or 40 Members, and 
obstructed in such a manner as to render 
it unendurable. That had been the case 
lately, and he only feared that the Rules 
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did not go far enough, and would not 
have the effect required. He thought 
the Amendment of the hon. Member in 
favour of a majority of five - eighths 
would be a failure if carried, and for 
that reason he felt bound to oppose it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
understand the objection of the hon. 
Member who had sat down to the prin- 
ciple of a proportionate majority, be- 
cause, unless he was very much mistaken, 
he had seen a letter signed by the hon. 
Gentleman in favour of cléture by a pro- 
portionate majority. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that the House 
had now decided in favour of a bare 
majority. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed, that it would 
be interesting to know how the hon. 
Member had voted last night. 

Mr. MUNTZ replied, that he was un- 
avoidably absent from the division. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the hon. 
Member, with great prudence, and with 
something less than chivalry, was un- 
avoidably absent, and there were other 
hon. Members who shared his views who 
had followed very much the same course. 
At any rate, they would have been glad 
of some expression of opinion; but the 
hon. Member had been silent until the 
day after the division was taken, and 
then said that the matter could not now 
be questioned, because it was finally de- 
cided. But did it follow that it was 
finally decided? The Opposition were 
contending, t> the best of their ability, 
against the proposition which they hon- 
estly believed would be injurious to the 
House of Commons and the interests of 
the country, and they must avail them- 
selves of every means in their power to 
defeat the scheme of the Government. 
The hon. Member had said the Resolu- 
tion would not stop Obstruction. Did he 
think with the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), that the real 
purpose of the measure was the press- 
ing forward of some drastic legislation 
through the House? If he was in 
favour of the two-thirds’ majority, why 
had he not the courage of his opinions 
to vote in favour of the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) ? 

Mr. WARTON complained that the 
Prime Minister had stated that if the 
oe were carried the Speaker would 

ave to pass an examination in vulgar 





fractions. He should like to suggest one 
or two other mathematical problems of 
the same character for the Prime Mi- 
nister’s consideration. What fraction of 
his original majority was the number 
84? The Prime Minister began with a 
majority of 176, and now it had been 
reduced to about one-half. There was 
no principle in two-thirds any more than 
in five-eighths; and he believed that 
they would be perfectly justified if they 
took every fraction that they could, and 
resisted from point to point this proposal 
which was intended for the basest Party 
purposes. The opinion of the Prime 
Minister with regard to proportionate 
majorities appeared to be very much 
like that of Neher upon another sub- 
ject—that they were ‘‘ most tolerable, 
and not to be endured.” 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if it were the 
policy of the Opposition to make use of 
every technical right which they still 
possessed to compel the Government to 
take the view of the country and the 
constituencies before that loathsome Re- 
solution was passed, he could understand 
the object of the hon. Member who had 
asked the House to consider the ques- 
tion of a five-eighth Amendment. He 
certainly thought that the Opposition 
would be justified in using to the very 
utmost technical rights which, on the 
present occasion, were the real rights, 
not only of the Opposition, but of every 
independent Member of the House; 
but he had not yet attained to that 
exalted idea of the resolution of the 
present Leaders of the Conservative 
Party to imagine that for a single mo- 
ment they would contemplate a deter- 
mination half so desperate. If there 
was to be no real opposition worthy of 
the importance of the occasion to be 
offered by the Conservative Party, he 
did not think it was worth fighting for 
the difference between a five-eighths’ 
and two-thirds’ majority. The previous 
night he could not vote in accordance 
with the most deplorable decision arrived 
at by the Irish Members. Last night 
the liberties of independent Members 
of that House were given over, without 
hope and without mercy, to a bare Mi- 
nisterial majority. [Mr. NewpEcaTE: 
Hear, hear 4 As far as the Irish Mem- 
bers were concerned, their power of ex- 
pressing their opinions in the future 
was absolutely dependent upon the bare 
Ministerial majority. The pretended pro- 
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visions for the protection of minorities 
were mere shams as regarded their prac- 
tical effect. What a slight exertion on 
the part of the Government Whip would 
be required to get together a Ministerial 
rump of 100 Members to silence 20 Mem- 
bers! Though the provisions had served 
their purpose of gulling a portion of 
Irish opinion, they were arrant shams. 
It would always be easier for a power- 
ful Minister to get together 200 ser- 
vile Members, than for Ireland—poor, 
and compelled to choose her Members 
frem the poor—to place 40 or 45 men 
in the House; and he also knew that it 
would be within the power of both 
English Parties to prevent the enlighten- 
ment of the Irish constituencies to that 
degree by which they would increase the 
number of their Representatives. Apart 
from the Irish Members, he would still 
remind the Conservative Party that, after 
all, they had not so very much in the 
immediate future, at any rate, to dread 
from the passing of the bare majority 
eléture. First of all, they had the gua- 
rantee of such a Speaker as the present, 
who was not at all likely to behave un- 
fairly to them ; and, in the second place, 
they had a guarantee that, in all proba- 
bility, the Speaker’s immediate Successor 
would be a gentleman who would re- 
member what was due to English gen- 
tlemen. Again, there were these two 
powerful guarantees under even the bare 
majority c/éture for the English Oppo- 
sition—the guarantee of the opinion of 
the English constituencies, which, in all 
probability, might be relied upon to 
resent the improper use of the eléture 
against English opinion. And, finally, it 
might be a matter of special consolation 
to the Conservative Party that the action 
of the Government in erecting a Liberal 
majority into a chartered tyranny over 
the House of Commons would bring into 
a prominence which it had not possessed 
for centuries the ancient Constitutional 
Privilege of the House of Lords. The 
House of Lords would be a small gua- 
rantee for Irish Members; but, under 
the New Constitution, it would be the 
sheet-anchor of Conservative freedom. 
Even Radicals and Democrats would be 
very careful about using this tyrannical 

ower against English Conservatives, as 
it would enable the House of Lords to 
come forward, and, with the applause 
even of English Democrats, vindicate 
the outraged liberties of English free- 
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men. It was a painful and a dangerous 
matter for the contemplation of English- 
men that such restrictions as those of 
the constituencies and those of the House 
of Lords must be exercised in order to 
protect freedom of opinion in that House. 
Still, as he had said, the position of the 
Conservative Party was tolerably safe 
for a considerable time to come; and if 
next year, or the year after, the half- 
jocose, half-serious statement of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was carried into execution, and 
the cléture was used in order to cut short 
Conservative discussion, and to suppress 
Conservative liberty, they would find a 
remedy in the House of Lords and in 
the English constituencies. However 
slight might have been the liberty of 
Irish opinion in that House previously, 
and however slight it might have been 
under a two-third system of cléture, it 
was totally destroyed on the previous 
night; and the only hope remaining to 
the Irish nation was to look elsewhere 
than to Ministerial minorities and the 
Conservative Opposition in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) entertained so strong an opi- 
nion on the effect of cléture by a bare 
majority upon the fortunes of his Party, 
he ought to have voted last night for the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). He was, 
however, perhaps, as not having voted 
for the Government proposal, the only 
Member of the Irish Party from whom 
those opposed to the intended degrada- 
tion of the House could accept consola- 
tion. It was necessary that the House 
should examine the arithmetical puzzle 
involved in the latter part of the Reso- 
lution, and also that the country should 
understand the nature of the restrictions 
and impediments under which hon. Mem- 
bers would hereafter have to perform 
their duties. If anyone could be safely 
intrusted with the great authority which 
attached to the Chair, it was the present 
Speaker. But he (Mr. Newdegate) did 
not look with any satisfaction upon the 
prospect that the Speaker was hereafter 
to be a kind of an officer, invested, like a 
schoolmaster, with the power of putting 
the House of Commons into the corner. 
He thought, therefore, that if his hon. 
Friends deemed it fit to protract the 
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debate, they would do a service to the 
country, because he was perfectly con- 
vinced that no subject was less under- 
stood out-of-doors than the internal dis- 
cipline of the House of Commons; and 
the more that was understood, the better 
prospect there was for a discriminating 
decision at the hustings upon the mea- 
sure now before the House. In anything 
that concerned the great Assembly of 
which they were Members, their first 
duty was to maintain itshonour. It had 
been acknowledged that hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side had been 
ready to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when they thought the public in- 
terests or those of the House, which 
formed a large part of the public inte- 
rests, were imperilled. He had known 
Liberal Members support a Conservative 
Government; and one of the worst effects 
of this measure would be the exagge- 
ration and exasperation of Party spirit, 
until future Houses of Commons would 
forget the public interests and their 
public duties in a spirit of faction which 
had never before to the same extent pre- 
vailed in the House. 

Mr. CRAIG: I think most of us un- 
derstood when we met last month that 
we were bound to discuss and to become 
familiar with the general principle of 
the Resolutions proposed by the Govern- 
ment, which we thought would work for 
the better regulation of the proceedings 
of the House; and it is lamentable to 
see that the discussion has degenerated 
into a mere question of arithmetical 
quibbles. We have had full discussion 
of the question as to whether it should 
not be two-thirds’ majority or bare ma- 
jority ; now a question has been raised as 
to whether it should not be five-eighths. 
I must say that the hon. Member who 
felt it his duty to introduce this Amend- 
ment did so with good taste, and ina 
manner which consulted the convenience 
of the House and the dignity of his 
Party; but the speeches which have 
followed from the Conservative side are 
by no means in harmony with the spirit 
which animated the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire. I think it is almost impos- 
sible to say anything new on this ques- 
tion of cléture. It seems to have been 
fully thrashed out on every point; but 
while the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was speak- 
ing, it did occur to me that there was a 
possibility of raising a new point, and 
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it is in order to lay that before hon. 
Members that I have risen to say a few 
words. We have had the point of 
liberty of debate well discussed ; and it 
was well asked by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) last night 
that Members should first define for 
themselves what is meant by liberty of 
debate. He said that if we had done 
so we should have saved much discus- 
sion. We have heard also from the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) that our object in assembling 
in this House is to pass measures, and 
not discussion. But the point to which 
I would respectfully call the attention 
of the occupants of the Conservative 
Benches is to define for themselves the 
legitimate object of discussion. There 
has never been, in my hearing, a word 
said upon that point. It is generally 
said, and I think universally believed, 
that the object of discussion is to eluci- 
date to the collective mind of the House 
the questions which are submitted for 
its consideration; and I think hon. 
Members opposite might very benefi- 
cially follow out the further question, 
and that is whether that object is always 
attained or not. I think that everyone 
will be painfully conscious that that ob- 
ject is not always attained, and that 
simply because the time of the House is 
wasted by redundant oratory, by tedious 
repetition, by speeches which in no way 
elucidate the subject, but really darken 
counsel by words without knowledge. 
Now, Sir, these Resolutions proposed by 
the Government are intended, and I 
think are thoroughly well calculated, to 
remedy that evil; but hon. Members 
raise up this and that and the other 
quibble in order to prevent them being 
passed. Surely they must be aware, 
after what took place last night, that it 
is utterly impossible for them to influ- 
ence one single vote on one side or the 
other by any discussion which can now 
take place on this question. When 
these Rules are passed they will enable 
the Government to carry into effect the 
promises which they have made to the 
country, and of which the country has a 
right to expect the fulfilment. There 
are great questions awaiting legislation, 
as we were reminded on Wednesday by 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill)—ques- 
tions relating to the extension of the 
franchise, questions relating to the land, 
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and questions which will come to the 
front with reference to Ireland. The 
noble Lord gave his Party a very fair 
hint that unless they attempted to grapple 
with some of those subjects the little 
dyke which they attempted to raise 
against this Resolution would not be a 
very effective shelter, and that they 
would soon lose their position. It seems 
to me that their trust is already reduced 
to a spider’s web, and the Party to a 
state of impotency. Well, Sir, I think 
that when these Rules of Procedure are 

assed, the debates in this House will 

e much freer, and there will be much 
more real liberty, and the legitimate ob- 
jects of debate will be more effectually 
gained. They will enable the subjects 
brought before the House to be well 
discussed in their varied aspects. At 
the present time we find that speech 
follows speech with really and truly no 
result at all but to prevent ‘the House 
from understanding what is submitted 
to it. Now, I believe there are many 
hon. Members who come here with a 
sincere desire to do their duty, and who, 
from their special calling, or it may be 
from private studies, are well able during 
the debates on many questions to say 
something which would be helpful in 
enabling the House to understand the 
subjects under discussion ; but they are 
prevented from speaking by men who 
spend most of their time in little else 
than trying to gather and scatter the 
flowers of exordial and perorational elo- 
quence. Now, those men who would 
often be most useful in the elucidation 
of a subject are not the men who desire 
to shine as orators, but are men who 
would give their information in a plain, 
straightforward, and logical manner. No 
one can doubt that such Members are 
frequently prevented from speaking by 
others who know little or nothing p. Bac 
the subject, but who, as the Prime Minis- 
ter has said,’speak chiefly to please a sec- 
tion of their constituents rather than to 
instruct the House. No one can doubt 
the beneficial effect of any Rule which 
will check that class of oratory and give 
time for such speeches as I have alluded 
to, speeches which really stand very 
much in the same relation to a question 
submitted to this House as evidence 
does to a case for trial by a Judge in a 
Court of Justice, and which are essen- 
tial to enable the House to comprehend 
and clearly understand the subjects 
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brought before them. There are many 
Amendments on the Paper; but I hope 
that the Conservatives will consult the 
dignity of their great Party, the con- 
venience of the House, and the expecta- 
tions of the country, by withdrawing 
them. That will do far more good than 
can be obtained by these fruitless arith- 
metical discussions. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
given the Opposition a pretty strong 
hint that there was no chance of their 
influencing a single vote by anything 
they might say. He feared that had 
been the case for many months past, 
and he believed the hon. Gentleman was 
stating, not only his own opinion, but 
the conviction of most, if not all, who 
sat on the same side. Nevertheless, he 
hoped that there still remained a small 
remnant of independent feeling on the 
other side of the House which might be 
disposed to look at the Amendments 
impartially and without foregone con- 
clusions, and not to close their ears to 
every argument addressed to them from 
the opposite Benches. With reference 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), the hon. 
Member represented what remained of 
what he might call moderation and free- 
dom from prejudice amongst his consti- 
tuents; and he did not desire to attack 
the action of the hon. Member last night 
in not taking part in the division. The 
hon. Gentleman had very candidly in- 
formed them that he held opinions in 
favour of cléture by proportionate majo- 
rity, and still entertained them, but was 
unavoidably absent from the division 
last night. No doubt, he was called 
upon to consult with an important poli- 
tical body, whose mainsprings were 
within the limits of his own consti- 
tuency, and so was unable to be in the 
House. 

Mr. MUNTZ: I beg pardon. I was 
acting under medical advice, and was 
asked to leave the House before the vote 
was taken. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was sorry 
this had been the case; but he was 
glad that the report of the cause had 
been denied. The absence of the hon. 
Gentleman, however, not only deprived 
the Opposition of one vote, but a very 
important vote, carrying with it the mind 
of a large constituency. Surprise had 
been expressed that the Opposition were 
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opposing the adoption of some method 
of closing a debate, considering the diffi- 
culties they had themselves had to en- 
counter in a previous Parliament, with, 
he was bound to observe, very little sup- 
port from the then Opposition Leaders ; 
but it had been admitted in the speeches 
made in support of Amendments that Ob- 
struction must be met in some way. He 
never had been in favour of a two-thirds’ 
cléture, and he felt no great grief at the 
rejection of the Amendment proposing 
it; but he supported it, as his hon. 
Friends did, because he considered it 
less objectionable than the Resolution. 
It was avowed now that its object was 
not to put down illegitimate Obstruction, 
but to enable the Government of the 
day to carry measures in the teeth of 
legitimate opposition. The avowal, re- 
iterated by several Members, remained 
withoutreproof from the Treasury Bench. 
The Mover of the {present}Amendment 
had done well to give the House one 
more opportunity of reconsidering the 
unfortunate position arrived at. With- 
out going into arithmetical puzzles, the 
hon. Member had stated the case in such 
a way as to present an alternative to 
Members, who might have objected to 
the two-thirds’ Amendment, to support 
this; and he trusted there would be 
some who would avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Donnell), in the 
speech he had a short time agu de- 
livered, declared that the Irish Party 
in voting last night against the two- 
thirds’ majority Amendment had acted 
under a delusion. He (Mr. Macfarlane) 
wished to explain that he was subject 
to no delusion on the subject. In the 
vote he gave he acted solely on the prin- 
ciple of Samson, who pulled down the 
house upon himself in order that he 
might at the same time overwhelm a 
large number of the Phillistines. He 
had been asked by some Conservatives 
—‘‘ What better will you be by giving 
your vote against the Amendment, and 
helping the Government to get a bare- 
majority eléture?’? He had replied— 
‘We shall be no better, but you will 
be much worse.” It was on that prin- 
ciple he voted, and on no other. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT con- 
tended that the arguments had shown 
very clearly that the Ist Resolution of 
the Government was addressed not so 
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much to put down Obstruction as to 
bring about the close prematurely of a 
debate. The Resolution was intended 
to act upon individual Members ; but 
the Rules which were constructed in the 
last Parliament were quite sufficient for 
the purpose of putting a stop to Ob- 
struction. After the arguments which 
had been addressed to them, was it not 
clear that Members would be less op- 
pressed by a numerical majority than by 
a bare majority? Some hon. Members 
repudiated the idea that the House of 
Commons could ever possibly be sub- 
jected to demoralization; and yet it had 
been stated by the Prime Minister that 
the House had actually suffered de- 
moralization during the last three or 
four years. In fact, that was the chief 
ground on which the arguments in sup- 

ort of the Resolution were based. What 

ad happened in countries where cléture 
by a bare majority prevailed? In the 
French Assembly there had been the 
greatest demoralization. During the 
past 10 or 15 years important debates 
had been closed there by the votes of 
bare majorities after exceedingly brief 
discussions. Debates had been closed in 
the most tyrannical manner, and the re- 
sult was that French minorities looked 
for the redress of grievances, not to 
Constitutional means, but to the violent 
methods of revolution. If, as they were 
often told, this system of e/éture was to 
be applied in order to pass a series of 
drastic revolutionary measures through 
the House, they would, sooner or later, 
find a tendency in English political life 
to look to revolutionary and not to Con- 
stitutional methods for a remedy. The 
mistakes committed by the Prime Mi- 
nister in his various speeches, with regard 
to Colonial precedents, afforded a con- 
siderable argument against trusting the 
right hon. Gentleman on other questions. 
The right hon. Gentleman deliberately 
stated that the c’éture by a bare majority 
prevailed in the majority of the Colonies 
of England; whereas, in fact, it only 
prevailed in one. In two Colonies this 
cléture had been tried and abandoned ; 
and the Cape Legislature had come to 
the conclusion that it was better to trust 
to the good sense of the House than ta 
resort to unconstitutional methods ot 
cléture. He believed that there had 
been a real re-action in that House 
against Obstruction, and that it would 
require only a little more patience to 
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bring all sections of this House to the 
conviction that it was neither wise nor 
dignified, nor likely, in the long run, to 
prevail. He considered that the country 
was over-legislated for; but even if 
more legislation were desired it should 
be remembered that for centuries they 
had got on very well without any un- 
natural cléture. Suppose some measures 
did take more than a month or even a 
Session to pass, was it such a very des- 
perate state of things after all? There 
was no country which resembled more 
the political life of England than Hun- 
gary, and there cléture did not prevail ; 
and many countries which had adopted 
the cléture allowed Members, when. it 
was submitted to the House, to vote by 
ballot, and this, of course, made a great 
deal of difference. He had little doubt 
that if this cléture by a bare majority 
were carried it must tend to demoralize 
the public life of this country, to de- 
generate the Office of Speaker, and to 
destroy freedom of speech and fulness 
of discussion. Therefore, he welcomed 
the Amendment as the lesser of two 
evils. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had taken a leaf out of the book of the 
Prime Minister, and had learnt to prefer 
ingenuity and sophistry to genuine ar- 
guments. The noble Lord had argued 
from a Party point of view, and he was 
sorry there appeared to be a general idea 
prevalent that this c/éture would be 
generally enforced as a Party weapon. 
He was afraid that the prediction of the 
noble Lord was only too likely to be re- 
alized, and that the cléture would be put 
into frequent operation. He protested 
against the Conservative party looking 
forward to the exercise of a bare ma- 
jority cléture. But if the Front Benches 
were agreed on a particular application 
of the Rule there would be no doubt 
that the Rule ought to be applied. The 
second argument of the noble Lord was 
that he would never be a party to the 
suppression of Irish national feeling in 
that House.* He did not believe there 
was any desire in any Party to do so. 
But the question was whether the Party 
which had been guilty of Obstruction 
did represent a genuine national feeling. 
He imagined that many speeches of the 
noble Lord might be quoted which took 
a very different view from that which he 
had prem on Wednesday. But he 
certainly did not believe that Irish 
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national feeling would be so likely to be 
suppressed under a two-thirds’ or a five- 
eights’ as under a bare majority; and 
on these grounds he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DALY failed to conceive how any 
useful purpose could be served by dis- 
cussing the Amendment, after the rejec- 
tion of the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 
An hour and a-haif of the time of the 
House had already been wasted, and 
that waste of time, to some extent, con- 
stituted a breach of the Privileges of the 
House. The raison @étre of the Rule 
and of the Amendment was to put down 
Irish Obstruction. But what was called 
Obstruction by English Members was 
rightful resistance not only for freedom 
of speech in that House, but for the 
liberties of Ireland. He had voted with 
the Government last night, not for any 
love of the Government, but because he 
saw that the Conservatives voted from a 
mean desire to save themselves from 
eléture, and a strong desire to suppress 
the Irish Party. But Irishmen were 
not to be led into the trap. The Go- 
vernment had put on a semblance of 
respect for the rights of minorities ; but 
whenever Irish Members made them- 
selves obnoxious, a House of the re- 
quisite number would soon be found 
to suppress them. He believed the 
Rule would tend to the degradation of 
Speakers, and that the present occupant 
of the Chair would be the last high- 
minded and impartial official who would 
sit there. At the present moment the 
screw from Birmingham was being put 
on Members opposite. Pressure from 
the Caucus was being exercised. In the 
face of all this, the duty of Irish Mem- 
bers was clear. He would rather have 
voted against the Government, if the 
Conservative Party, instead of making a 
miserable compromise to shelter them- 
selves, had met the question in a proper 
stand-up fashion, with a decided nega- 
tive. {Mr. Warton: So we shall. ] 
Yes; but it would have become them 
better if they had done so at first, and 
have had some regard for the feelings of 
the Irish Members, on whom, however, 
after all, the cléture would be found to 

ress less heavily than on themselves. 

e was a determined opponent of the 
eléture in any form ; but they had voted 
with the Government because they ob- 
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jected to the attitude of the Conservative 
Party. Their object was, he believed, 
to retain for themselves freedom of 
speech while they crushed the Irish 
section. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would not have addressed the House 
but for the speech on the previous even- 
ing of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). He desired to deny 
that in the action of the Conservative 
Party there was any desire to burke the 
Irish National Party. Whenever he had 
spoken on the subject he had always de- 
clared that their objections were to the 
cléture as a whole, and that they were 
determined by every means in their 
power to oppose the steps that were 
being taken to silence the Conservative 
Party. That such was the intention of 
the Government it was impossible to 
doubt, for it had been let out as clearly 
as possible. They did not care whether 
they damaged the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees, as their only aim 
and object in introducing the eléture was 
to pass those measures which Liberal 
Caucuses had determined should be 
passed, by providing a weapon by means 
of which these might be forced down the 
throats of the Conservative Party. As 
regarded the Irish Party, he had always 
felt that it was their right to make 
known their views with regard to the 
country they represented, and he thought 
that Party had erred in taking the 
course they had done on the previous 
evening, instead of trusting the Conser- 
vative Party. They would find that in 
trusting to the so-called safeguards of 
the cléture they were leaning on a broken 
reed, as when it came to the point all 
those safeguards would be swept away, 
and it would turn out that the c/déture 
was a weapon eg at the expense 
of Ireland as well as of this great 
country. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) made a mistake if he imagined 
that the Irish Party trusted the Govern- 
ment. They trusted no Party in the 
House. Both Parties, one after the 
other, had governed Ireland during the 
past 80 years, and the misfortunes of 
the country were as much due to one 
as to the other. He was ready to ac- 
knowledge the consideration shown per- 
sonally by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman towards Irish Members; but 





when creditable intentions were claimed 
for the Conservative Party towards 
the Irish Party; he could only say 
that he judged Conservatives by the 
rational inference to be drawn from their 
acts. The Government had proposed a 
Rule of cléture which would undoubtedly 
enable the Party in power to put to 
silence at any time either the regular or 
irregular Opposition. The Conservative 
Party had, however, proposed a eléture 
which would allow freedom of speech on 
their part, but would put Irish Members 
to silence. The cléture which they pro- 
posed would put in the hands of the 
right hon. Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) the practical 
control of the House. Therefore, the 
attitude of the Conservative Party was 
an attitude cynical, selfish, and atrocious. 
The Irish Members in the House had 
the moral rights of a small party of 
men struggling for their rights, and the 
right of speaking, and it would not be 
denied them by honest men in the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) was leading the English 
Tory Party on a false and evil path. He 
was there as the advocate and champion 
of the landlord class who had endea- 
voured to keep the people of Ireland 
under their feet; and it was in the inte- 
rest of that class that he had misled the 
English Tory Party by the adoption of 
a Rule which had alienated from them 
the support of the Irish Party. They 
had no choice, as honourable men, but 
to give the vote {they gave last night. 
They were sufficiently Christian to desire 
to extend to the Conservative Party the 
salutary discipline which that Party 
were so willing to give them. When 
the time came for considering the policy 
of the Government on its own merits, 
they would be prepared to show that 
sentiment which he believed was in the 
heart of every Irish Member of the 
House, that they trusted neither Party, 
but longed for the time when they should 
be emancipated from both. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
given the House reasons for his support- 
ing the Government, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), determined 
not to be out-done, turned upon him 
(Mr. Gibson), and tried to destroy 
him. He desired to evidence as plainly 
as he could that there were still some 
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remnants of life left in his possession. 
It was nothing short of a misreading of 
the whole position to assume that in 
proposing the two-thirds’ majority he 
had in his mind an idea so absurd as to 
interfere in the slightest degree with 
anyone in the House. He was fighting 
what he conceived to be a battle on 
the part of the liberty of free discussion 
and free debate, and he advocated that 
in the interests of all parts of the House 
alike. When the hon. Member sug- 
gested that he (Mr. Gibson) was speak- 
ing as the spokesman of a minority in 
Ireland, he desired to point out that that 
was not a controversy in the slightest 
degree involved. But if it was to be 
gone into at all, he desired to indicate 
that the hon. Member himself was not 

articularly strong on that subject; 
piehens they were credibly informed by 
all the organs of public information that 
it was only by the casting vote of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), who had forgiven a great deal to 
the present Government, that the acci- 
dent was brought about that the United 
National Irish Party supported the Go- 
vernment. Supposing the vote of those 
who opposed the action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork was taken into 
account, he did not think it would be 
found that the hon. Member for Sligo 
was entitled to pose as the Representa- 
tive of a united Irish Nation. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he fully 
concurred with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s (Mr. Gibson’s) re- 
marks in respect to the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) as regarded 
that hon. Member’s attack upon the 
Conservative Party. He also thought the 
hon. Member was not entitled to take so 
much credit to the Irish Party for vot- 
ing, as they were compelled to vote by 
their present Leader ; because, when the 
debate closed last night, an hon. Mem- 
ber below him (Mr. Callan) stood up 
and—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macart- 
ney) that the Question before the House 
was the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt). The 
hon. Member must confine himself to it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he was only 
following the example which had been 
shown him. But if no answerwas to be 
given to the allegation that the Oon- 
servative Party was constantly treading 
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the Irish Party down, of course, he 
would not persue that subject farther, 
but would say a few words on the 
Amendment. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
that the effect of the Rule would be to 
crush the small minorities, while letting 
the large ones go free. It was a re- 
markable fact that under the Resolution, 
as it stood, the same majority of 201 
was required to put to silence a minority 
of 200, that was required to put to silence 
a minority of 40. The prevailing im- 
ression seemed to be that if the Reso- 
ution were adopted, no opposition would 
be silenced by the Government if there 
were 40 Members in it, and that the 
power would be exercised by the Speaker 
alone, of his own motion, without any 
suggestion being offered by anybody 
else. That, however, was a mistake. 
Anyone who had seen the practice 
abroad, as he (Mr. Macartney) had, 
would know that in foreign Assemblies, 
where the cidéture existed, it was never 
brought about by the President of the 
Assembly, but was always initiated by 
some Member of the House; and, in 
some instances, from 20 to 40 Members 
were required to rise in their places and 
demand that it should be put into opera- 
tion before it could be enforced. The 
country had been greatly misled with 
regard to the subject ; for the fact was 
that this Resolution was proposed with 
the view not of putting down Obstruc- 
tion, but of facilitating Government 
Business, and the sooner the country 
understood that fact the better. 

Mr. HICKS said, that new matter 
was continually cropping up in the course 
of this discussion, and it was the duty of 
hon. Members to let the country know 
what were the real objects of this 
measure. The right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had said, the other night, 
that this proposal would have met with 
but very little support from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had it been introduced by 
the Leaders of the Tory Party; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, in reply, had treated that as an 
argument which he met with what he 
perhaps thought a novel and convincing 
style of answer, and he thereupon asked 
how many of those sitting on the Oppo- 
sition side would have opposed it had 
it been brought forward by the last 
Government? This mode of argument 
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reminded him (Mr. Hicks) of his school 
days. But the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
had used no such argument, but had 
simply challenged those on the Govern- 
ment side. That challenge had not been 
met. But he would meet the challenge 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. For his own part, and on 
behalf of those who sat near him, he 
(Mr. Hicks) was convinced that had the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition brought forward such a pro- 
posal when his Party was in power, 
those sitting below the Gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House would have 
been the first to oppose it. If he should 
have the honour of having a seat in that 
House when next the Conservative Party 
came into Office, he would be one of the 
first to vote for the immediate repeal of 
this most tyrannical Rule. Hon. Mem- 
bers on that side had been censured for 
supporting these Amendments to protect 
themselves, whilst they were not ready 
to protect small minorities. He denied 
the charge. The fact was, the Opposi- 
tion was placed at a disadvantage. They 
had to deal with a Resolution instead of 
a Bill, and so had not had any oppor- 
tunity of opposing the principle, as in a 
seeond reading, but were now dealing 
with it as in Committee. It was their 
duty to try and make it less objection- 
able; but, whether they succeeded or 
not, when the time came they would 
oppose it upon principle. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must remind 
the hon. Member that he must confine 
his remarks to the Amendment before 
the House. 

Mr. HICKS said, that, whether the 
Amendment were adopted or not, the 
Resolution ought never to be permitted 
to be used for the purpose of putting a 
stop to legitimate discussion. He sup- 
ported the Amendment, as one of the 
means of minimizing the evil effects of 
the cléture, after the attempt to obtain a 
two-thirds’ majority had failed. It was 
the duty of the Conservative Party to 
endeavour to effect that. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 70; 
Noes 146: Majority 76.— (Div. List, 
No. 357.) 


Mr. MACFARLANE, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to leave out, in line 9 
of the Resolution, the words ‘‘to have 
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been supported by more than 200 Mem- 
bers,”’ in order to insert— 

“ That the number of Members voting in the 
affirmative exceeds 200, and that it has been 
opposed by less than 200,” 
said, it was intended to make more 
clearly what the meaning of the Ist Re- 
solution was. As regarded it, he had 
found in the Lobby no less than six 
different interpretations of what the 
Resolution really meant. He supposed 
it conceivable, and the fact was, that 
many people believed the meaning of 
the latter part of the Resolution to be 
that if a Motion for the cléture should be 
supported by 200 Members, it would be 
carried in spite of the fact that it had 
been opposed by more than 200, say, 
for instance, 300. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 9, to leave out the words “to have 
been supported by more than two hundred 
Members,” and insert “that the number of 
Members voting in the affirmative exceeds two 
hundred,” —(Mr. Macfarlane,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘to have been supported by more than’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
believe that the words of the Resolution 
presented any difficulty whatever, or 
that they were at all ambiguous as they 
stood. The hon. Member (Mr. Macfar- 
lane) was apprehensive that, under the 
wording of the Rule, the cléture might 
be passed by 200 Members, although a 
still larger number should vote against 
it. There was, of course, no foundation 
for such an apprehension, for the state- 
ment in the Resolution was, that the 
Question should not be declared to have 
been decided in the affirmative, unless 
it should have been supported by 200 
Members. If more than 200 Members 
should have voted against it, of course, 
it could not have been decided in the 
affirmative. If it were supported by 200 
Members, it would then come under the 
general law of the House, and would be 
declared in the affirmative if the number 
was a majority, and would be negatived 
if it was a minority. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE moved, as an 
Amendment, in line 9, to leave out every- 
thing after ‘‘ more than,” and to insert 
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“150 Members.” The hon. Member 
said, its effect would be to strike out the 

rovisions of the Government as to 

ouses of under 200 and 100 Members 
respectively, and simply to give the 
sie of closing a debate if 150 Mem- 

ers gave consent to it. He thought 
the Government would find it to their 
advantage to have, instead of what was 
called an arithmetical puzzle, some clear 
and intelligible proposition which could 
be understood at first sight. By adopt- 
ing some such number as he proposed, 
they would get rid of the proportional 
vote. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 9, to leave out fiom the word * than,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “one hundred and fifty Members,”— 
(Mr. Ashton Ditke,) 


—#instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘two hundred’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would sub- 
mit that there was something in the 
nature of a principle in the distinction 
they had drawn. The Government 
thought the name of ‘‘ small minorities” 
must be justly held to include numbers 
greater than 40; because the number of 
40 was not a number of itself compe- 
tent to transact Business at all, and, 
that being so, they thought it fair to 
give it no further protection than was 
required by having 100 constituting the 
majority against it. If the House was 
constituted with a number competent to 
do Business, they provided the number 
of 200. That was the reason for the 
two-fold division. Every number of a 
minority, from 40 up to 149, would 
stand in a position of much worse pro- 
tection if the Amendment were carried 
than would be the case by the recom- 
mendation of the Government. His hon. 
Friend would give more protection to a 
minority under 40, which had got enough 
already, while it diminished for all mi- 
norities between 40 and 150 the protec- 
tion which the Government had given, 
and which they did not think excessive. 
He admitted the Amendment possessed 
the advantage of simplicity ; but thought, 
on the whole, the Government proposal 
was the more equitable. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lr. Ashton Dilke 
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Mr. SALT moved, as an Amendment, 
in line 9, to substitute ‘‘ 300 ”’ for ‘‘ 200” 
as the number of Members who should 
be required to vote in the majority be- 
fore the Rule should be put in force. 
While admitting the strength of the 
argument that questions should be de- 
cided by a simple majority, he thought 
it a very serious departure from the 
usual custom of the House to fix any 
particular number at all; but, since a 
number was to be fixed, he thought that 
300 would be more useful than 200. It 
was said that the c/éture would never be 
put in force by a mere Party vote. Now, 
200 might often represent a mere Party 
Vote, while 300, while it might do so 
occasionally, would always represent a 
definite and careful expression of ‘“ the 
sense of the House,’ for such a number 
of Members could not be brought toge- 
ther without thought and care and con- 
siderable trouble; and it might be bet- 
ter to rely on a simple number than on 
a proportion, such as two-thirds. Again, 
the limit of 200 would not be sufficient 
to meet the demands of the case. If 
the larger number were adopted, it 
would clear away many of the diffi- 
culties and some of the seeming injustice 
connected with the aplication of the c/é- 
ture. It would probably be needless to 
retain the complicated provisions in the 
latter portion of the Resolution. He did 
not entertain much hope of persuading 
the Prime Minister to accept the Amend- 
ment ; but he thought that if the safe- 
guard were put at 300, it would afford 
enough protection to minorities without 
the complicated figures that followed. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, to 
leave out the word ‘‘two,’’ in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ three,” —(r. Salt,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had lis- 
tened with some curiosity to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Salt), because, under the name of an 
Amendment of detail, he had proposed 
to sweep away practically—for every 
practical purpose — nearly the whole 
fabric they had been building up at such 
extraordinary length. To require a vote 
of 300 before the cléture was put in - 
ration was to require that a number 
should be gathered together, for the 
purpose of putting it in operation, which 
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was not gathered together for voting 
purposes, he believed, upon the average 
five times in the course of the whole 
Session. It was not that the hon. Mem- 
ber meant to determine that the closing 

ower should be put in operation during 
the whole of a Session; but what he 
meant was that the House would be in 
a state of impotence to apply it upon all 
occasions except those very rare ones. 
The Government had pushed things very 
far indeed in the Resolution, in the way 
of protection to small minorities, by ex- 
tending that protection so far as to re- 
quire in support of the Resolution 200 
Members. If 300 Members were re- 
quired, that would give absolute im- 
munity, in almost all circumstances, for 
small minorities of 6, 8, or 10; because 
these minorities, in 19 cases out of 20, 
were formed in the Houses that never 
could, by any possibility, reach 300. In 
point of fact, it was cutting at the roots 
of the whole matter ; and while the pro- 
posal had the aspect of an Amendment 
of detail, it would really stultify every- 
thing they had done and had voted. On 
the other hand, this was by no means 
protection of certain cases where a small 
minority ought to be protected, because 
there were cases requiring it. Take a 
ease like that of Mr. O’Connell, when he 
proposed the Repeal of the Union, and 
had a long debate upon it in 1830. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) supposed everyone 
would admit that it would have been an 
extremely wrong thing prematurely to 
close that debate; but there were 300 
men on the ground, and more than 300, } 
for the division against him was more 
than 500. The Amendment would not 
only not protect the minority in cases 
where it required to be protected, but it 
would give protection where it ought not 
to be given, and make the whole cléture 
proposal unworkable in 19 cases out 
of 20. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he failed to 
see how the Resolution as it stood would 
protect a minority; but he would show 
how that minority would be protected 
by this Amendment. In the instance 
alluded to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
Mr. O’Connell moved a Resolution of 
great importance, but failed to obtain 
any support, except from an insignificant 
portion of the House of Commons. But 
the right hon. Gentleman said it would 
have been a hardship if the minority 
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had not been allowed a hearing. How 


did the right hon. Gentleman himself 
propose to protect the minority? The 
right hon. Gciitleeiat admitted that it 
would have been an act of hardship and 
injustice if so small a minority as that 
obtained by Mr. O’Connell had been 
suppressed while urging a question of 
great importance. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in making that admission had 
gone more than half-way in justifying 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), though, 
at the same time, he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was bound to say that hon. Members on 
that side of the House felt it their duty 
to go further and support the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), which proposed the rejec- 
tion of the Resolution altogether. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own arguments had afforded most ma- 
terial support to the present Amend- 
ment, upon which he hoped his hon. 
Friend would take the sense of the 
House. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was free to confess that in this matter of 
the cléture he was inclined to put his 
conscience in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The more, however, he 
heard of the discussion, and the more 
he examined the subject, as regarded 
the practice of other countries, the more 
he felt that the Government were right 
in pressing their proposal. If they were 
to have a cléture at all, it ought to be a 
real cléture; but it was quite clear that 
if the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Salt) were adopted, the cléture 
would be a sham, and could only be 
exercised on very rare occasions indeed. 
He was afraid that even the limit of 200 
Members would restrict the operation of 
the e/éture too much. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was one who 
refused to place his conscience in any- 
body’s hands, but claimed to exercise 
his own judgment. He supported the 
Amendment as being in the nature of a 
last appeal to the good feeling of their 
opponents on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House; and he 
warned the Government that they would 
incur a heavy responsibility if they de- 
clined to accept the co-operation of the 
Opposition in revising the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, and insisted on crushing them 
by a mere Party majority. He saw no 
reason why the Government should op- 
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pose the Amendment, for on all im- 
portant occasions a Government was not 
worthy of the name if they could not get 
together 300 Members in a House which 
numbered some 658 Members. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he must point out that, if the Govern- 
ment would not accept that Amendment, 
or one of a similar character, some at- 
tempt must be made to define what was 
meant by the “evident sense of the 
House,” because, on that point, the Re- 
solution as it stood was perfectly absurd 
and hypocritical. It began by talking 
of the ‘‘ evident sense of the House” —for 
the Government had insisted on retain- 
ing those words—and yet did not give 
any definition of what that ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House” was to be. The House of 
Commons differed from foreign Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, among other things, by 
sitting longer, and, consequently, many 
Members were absent. A certain pro- 
portion were generally in the House, 
another proportion were in its precincts, 
and could be summoned by the Division 
Bell, while a number more were at a 
distance. What, under those circum- 
stances, was meant by the “evident 
sense of the House ?’’ Did it include the 
hon. Gentlemen who had not heard the 
debate, but who rushed in at the sound 
of the Bell? If the present Amendment 
were adopted, it would be quite clear 
that when so important a Motion as the 
cléture was carried, it had been sanc- 
tioned by what was generally under- 
stood to be the ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House.” It would be ridiculous to say 
41 Members represented the “sense of 
the House,” when 199 voted against 
cléture being declared. If the Govern- 
ment rejected this Amendment, they 
would have to give their serious atten- 
tion to the Amendment which stood on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
—namely, that before declaring that it 
was the ‘‘ evident sense of the House or 
Committee ”’ that the Question should 
be put, the Speaker or Chairman must 
have satisfied himself that such “ evi- 
dent sense’’ was not confined to one 
side of the House or Committee. 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not think the noble Lord’s (Lord 
George Hamilton’s) solicitude with re- 
gard to the ‘ evident sense of the House” 
would be met by the Amendment, be- 
cause the presence of 300 Members did 
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not at all secure the “‘ evident sense of 
the House” that the debate should be 
closed. Supposing the House consisted 
of 600 Members, and the question rested 
on the casting vote of the Speaker, they 
could not say that 300, under those cir- 
cumstances, represented the ‘evident 
sense of the House.” The noble Lord 
opposite seemed to argue as if they could 
not have the ‘‘evident sense of the 
House ” ascertained unless the House 
consisted of more than 300 Members; 
but the House often transacted Business, 
indeed, the greater part of its Business 
was got through, with a much smaller 
attendance than that. Hitherto it had 
been the practice to require a quorum 
of 40 Members; but, in introducing the 
eléture, the Government thought that 40 
was too small a number, and that it 
ought to be increased. They had, there- 
fore, taken a number which was con- 
sistent with forwarding the Business of 
the House in what was its ordinary state. 
It seemed to him if they had 250 Mem- 
bers present after a long debate, and the 
Speaker supposed the matter to be ade- 
quately discussed, that the matter might 
be put to a vote, and that that would 
be a much more “ evident sense of the 
House” than if there were 301 on one 
side and 300 on the other. The Rules 
at present furnished no means of pre- 
venting a small minority from inde- 
finitely protracting debates ; and it was 
felt that the block arising from that 
cause, and from which the country had 
suffered so long, must be removed. But 


-it would not be consistent, with their 


experience of the House, to require 300 
Members to be summoned, in order to 
overcome the resistance offered by a very 
small section. The House which the 
Government had in contemplation by 
the higher scale was a House of 250 
Members—a number quite sufficient to 
transact the ordinary, or, indeed, the 
important Business of the House. They 
knew perfectly well that Business of the 
most important character was constantly 
dealt with by a House not larger than 
that, and they thought they were taking 
a reasonable security when they secured 
what might be called a minimum House 
of 250 Members. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was surprised that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir William 
Harcourt) had argued that, while 10 or 
12 Members might block the Business of 
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the House, it might be necessary for the 
Whips to bring down 300 Members in 
order to carry on the work of the country. 
If he would complete his labour of love, 
and read a little further, he would see 
that that case was provided for, as it 
only required 100 Members to defeat a 
minority of less than 40. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he had been answering the argument of 
an hon. Member who had spoken pre- 
viously, and had purposely omitted to re- 
fer to the subsequent portion of the Rule. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was not aware that that was the case. 
The great evil, however, contained in 
the Government’s proposal was that, by 
its evident insincerity, it robbed the 
foundations of public morality, for it 
said one thing in decorous words, and 
meant another in the evident sense and 
intention of its authors. It would be the 
duty of the Speaker to gather something 
to be the evident sense of the House; 
but that, in reality, would be an impos- 
sible task, according to the natural and 
honest sense of the words. He would 
really have to consult the wishes of the 
Ministry, and all that he would believe 
was that the Ministry was supported by 
a bare majority. He (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) foresaw that hereafter, in place 
of Parliament guided by Ministers— 
hitherto technically servants of the 
Crown, but really of Parliament—they 
were to have a Oswsarean form of go- 
vernment, with a Dictator and a legis- 
lative, so-called, Body to register de- 
crees. When the Speaker was reduced 
to the position of determining the 
falsely-named ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House” according to the wishes and 
promptings of another person, and that 
other person probably a Minister, a great 
shock would be caused to public mora- 
lity by the exhibition of the tenant of so 
great a dignity tied to an occupation so 
evidently hypocritical. The Government, 
by leaving to the Speaker the decision to 
be pronounced, were casting on a man 
of honour and discernment a duty which 
could only be performed perfunctorily 
and in a technical sense. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 72; Noes 
35: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 358.) 

Mr. BRODRIOK, in moving an 
Amendment requiring that the Motion 
to close a debate supported by more 
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than 200 Members should have been op- 
posed by less than 150 Members, ex- 
plained that his Amendment had been 
particularly designed with the view of 
obviating those difficulties which were 
chiefly urged by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site against accepting a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority. There was evidently a feeling 
that if a two-thirds’ majority were passed 
it would always be open to some indi- 
vidual Member of the House to upset 
the arrangements which had been made 
between the two Front Benches to bring 
a debate to a close, and the figure which 
he had adopted in that Amendment was 
chosen in order to prevent the possibility 
of such a disturbing force. He asked, 
before it was too late, that the Govern- 
ment should take back that portion of 
their programme which involved the 
entire exclusion of the Leader of the 
Opposition from any participation in an 
action which was to be for the good, not 
merely of the Government, but of the 
country at large. He maintained that 
large minorities had been too much 
ignored in this matter, and it was as- 
sumed that a large minority needed no 
protection. But that it was not so was 
shown on the occasion when Urgency 
was refused. Besides, it ought not to 
be forgotten that, on a large number of 
questions, the constituencies had never 
been consulted. He would undertake 
to say that three-fourths of the measures 
passed by the present Government were 
measures of which the constituencies 
knew nothing. Certainly, they were, 
for the most part, entirely ignorant of 
the great majority of the Amendments 
on the Irish Land Bill. The very in- 
stance of the Urgency Rule to which he 
had referred, when the division was 296 
against 212, ought to induce Members 
to vote for his Amendment, which was 
not influenced in any way by the two- 
thirds’ majority question. He intended 
to press it to the fullest extent, and if 
he were defeated, it would be by a ma- 
jority voting not according to ccnvic- 
tion, but under the pressure of Party. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 9, after the word ‘‘ Members,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘and to have been opposed by 
ess than one hundred and fifty Members.”— 
(Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. DODSON said, he respected the 

allantry of the hon. Member (Mr. 

rodrick) in moving such an Amend- 
ment after the division which had taken 
place on the previous night; but tlie 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment, when a less stringent one had 
been negatived by the proceedings of the 
night before. One-third of the House 
amounted to 216 or 217 Members, and 
now they were asked to accept an Amend- 
ment enabling an even smaller portion of 
the House to veto cléture, for the effect 
of this Amendment would be that a 
debate could not be closed if it were 
opposed by 150 Members. It ought not 
to be forgotten that there was an essen- 
tial difference between a voluntary ar- 
rangement, by which hitherto an end 
had been fixed for debate, and a legal 
Rule for the compulsory closing of de- 
bate. Under the old practice, there was 
a concurrence between both sides of the 
House as to the time when a debate 
should terminate; but, owing to changes 
which had recently come over the House, 
the Government found it necessary to 
make legal provision for the purpose, 
and the action could not be left to 
depend upon voluntary concurrence. 
This was not an unqualified cléture, be- 
cause it required—first, the interposition 
of the Speaker; and, secondly, that it 
should be supported by a substantial 
number of votes. These safeguards the 
Government considered fair and reason- 
able ; and, looking to the decision which 
had been come to last night, they must 
decline to accept the hon. Member’s 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Dodson) was a little re- 
markable, and showed a strange change 
of front on the part of the Government. 
Whereas it appeared at first that the 
‘evident sense of the House” was to 
be that of the Whole House, now it 
seemed as if that term was to be applied 
to a majority of the Liberal Party only. 
It was really remakable how the lan- 
guage of the Government seemed to 
have changed, for it appeared now that 
what the Government meant was the 
sense of the majority of their own side. 
If his hon. Friend (Mr. Brodrick) went 
to a division, he should support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, Dodson) 
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had said that, owing to altered circum- 
stances, the arrangements between Par. 
ties as to closing debates could not now 
be come to. He(Mr. Warton) should 
like to ask what those altered circum- 
stances were? They on that side of 
the House had not changed. He could, 
therefore, see no reason why the two 
Front Benches should not be able, when 
necessary, to make an arrangement for 
putting down Obstruction, unless it was 
the determination of a domineering and 
tyrannical Government to oppress their 
opponents. 

rn. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
was glad the Prime Minister had re- 
turned, as when he was absent the 
House seemed to be without intelligent 
leadership. He looked upon his hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Brodrick’s) Amendment 
to fix the number at 100 or 150—he was 
not sure of the number — as a locus 
penitentia for the right hon. Gentleman. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept it; for, if he did so, asa 
matter of course the whole of the Mem- 
bers behind him would immediately give 
their adhesion to it. He would not say 
the right hon. Gentleman’s whole career 
had been one of inconsistency; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had always shown 
that he could look back and retrace his 
steps. Here, then, was an opportunity 
afforded him of exercising the virtue of 
repentance. The effect of carrying that 
Resolution, without some such compro- 
mise as that now proposed, would be to 
take away from minorities their respon- 
sibilities as well as their rights. The 
Party in power would be in a position 
to pass whatever measures they liked in 
the form in which they were introduced. 
The maxim of the majority was ‘‘ Magna 
est veritas, sed non valet.”” The practice of 
the House had been for centuriesto allow 
the minority a right of veto. Only in 
the Long Parliament and in the days of 
the Tudors that tradition was broken. 
And now, again, the minority were once 
more to be treated as the ‘‘ Delinquents” 
and ‘‘ Malignants ” of those days. From 
that day forth compromise would be got 
rid of. ‘‘ Sie volo sic jubeo” would be 
the principle of the future. The Prime 
Minister had already become like an 
Eastern Nabob surrounded by flatterers. 
He (Mr. Stanley Leighton) was shocked 
at the grossness of the flattery exhibited 
towards the right hon. Gentleman by 
some of his Colleagues in their speeches 
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outside the House. Under the principle 
of compromise, the minority had always 
accepted some responsibility for the legis- 
lation of the country. Under the new 
system, after Bills had been introduced 
with two or three long speeches by the 
Ministers, an organization of silence 
would be established on the Government 
side of the House. After a one-sided 
debate, at length the cléture would be 
applied, and the measure passed in its 
integrity without the slightest amend- 
ment. How could the Opposition take 
any responsibility for measures which 
they were not allowed in any way to 
shape? Then an agitation would begin 
in the constituencies, and the power of 
the House of Commons would be shaken. 
The Tory Democracy might at length be 
inclined to get rid of the sleek, self-seek- 
ing Radicals, the mummies of Brooks’s, 
and the Representatives of all those. an- 
tique, corrupt, pocket boroughs, one of 
which was represented by the noble Lord 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice). The tendency would be 
more and more to throw absolute power 
into the hands of the Ministers, and as 
soon as absolute power was given to 
men they were sure to abuse it. The 
Prime Minister gave his opponents no 
quarter now; perhaps the time would 
come when they nine give him or his 
Successors no quarter. Surely the Prime 
Minister might be content, for never 
was there a Minister backed by so large 
a following, and faced by so gentle 
an Opposition. The Prime Minister did 
not appear to have fully measured the 
intensity of the dislike entertained to 
this measure, or the country to have yet 
fully grasped the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman was trying to put down 
something more than Obstruction, and 
to lay his heavy hand upon Parliament 
itself. He lauded and magnified the 
attributes of the majority. He could 
well imagine the right hon. Gentleman 
saying, when he looked into the glass in 
the morning—‘‘ I am the majority, the 
brains, the voice, the heart of the majo- 
rity. Without me the majority is a 
vain, fugitive, unsubstantial thing.” 
And then the right hon. Gentleman 
walked down to the House, and found 
that his imagination had not told him 
a flattering tale, for there were some 
350 hon., right hon., and independent 
Gentlemen falling down upon their faces 


and worshipping the image of clay, the 
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reflection of which in the glass pleased 
him so much in the morning. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
it seemed to him that the more the 
House progressed in the discussion of 
that Resolution, the more puzzled were 
they on that (the Opposition) side to find 
the position in which they were placed. 
They were puzzled more especially by 
the variety of reasons given for urging 
this very strong and tyrannical measure. 
One day they were informed that the 
Resolution was to arrest Obstruction, 
another day they were told by many of 
the supporters of the Government, with 
a candour which did them all possible 
credit, that the only possible reason why 
they could support the Resolution was 
because they saw, in the not very dis- 
tant future, the power of using it as an 
engine for forcing Radical and Demo- 
cratic measures against the will of the 
minority through the House. But what 
was still more puzzling was the fact that 
not only did the reasons vary from time 
to time, but they were still more bewil- 
dered by the variety of arguments ad- 
duced in support of the Resolution itself. 
Arguing against the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister said that there was one very 
fatal objection to it—namely, that 300 
Members could not be assembled in the 
House on one side more than four or 
five times in the Session. But in reply- 
ing to his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment tried to upset his argument by 
saying—‘‘ What would you do with 600 
Members in the House?” Then they 
were told that people out-of-doors had 
made up their minds upon the question, 
that the Prime Minister had the country 
at his back, and that hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side must swallow the dose 
with as good a grace as they might. No 
doubt, the country had made up its 
mind that something must be done to put 
down the system of Obstruction which 
had prevailed. They were all agreed 
on that point; but with regard to the 
question the House was now discussing, 
whether it would be a good thing for 
England in the future, or for that As- 
sembly in particular, that any Govern- 
ment should be able by a bare majority 
to stop debate, he maintained that the 
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country was as ignorant as a child six 
years of age. He denied that the Opposi- 
tion pressed this point for the purpose 
of obstructing the Resolution ; but they 
had a right to demand that such an 
Amendment as the present should be 
fairly discussed in the House, so that 
people outside might hear both sides of 
the question. If that was done, he be- 


lieved that, before long, the Opposition | 


would be able to show how those who 
supported the Resolution were shifting 
their arguments from time to time, and 
how very unstable was the position Her 
Majesty’s Government were taking up 
in seeking to pass the whole of this Re- 
solution. He would state frankly that 
he supported the present Amendment in 
this sense alone, that he considered 
half a loaf better than no bread. He 
supported it because he believed it to 
be a good one, which, if carried to its 
legitimate conclusion, would enable them 
to avoid an evil which many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were as anxious to avoid 
as themselves—the evil of the spirit of 
Party conflict entering into their debates 
and divisions ; and this Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, if carried, would cer- 
tainly have that effect. They were told 
that these matters should not be made the 
subject of Party debate. They on that 
(the Opposition) side were not respon- 
sible for that state of things. 
more regretted than he did to see the 
House divided into hostile camps, or to 
hear the speeches of hon. Members who 
avowed their intention of working this 
Resolution in a Party sense, thus de- 
grading the House into an arbitrary 
machine. But the course of the Opposi- 
tion was a simple one, not by illegitimate 
Obstruction, but by the force of fair 
argument on fair Amendments, to endea- 
vour to show as clearly as they could to 
people out-of-doors who had not studied 
the question what the effect of the Reso- 
lution was likely to be. If they took 
such a course, he believed, before very 
long, there would be a strong revulsion 
of feeling among our fellow-countrymen 
with regard to this proposal. He dis- 
liked using threats; but he was strongly 
of opinion, as one who loved the House 
as much as anyone in it, as one who had 
received much kindness from all quar- 
ters in the performance of duties always 
difficult and often impossible, that if the 
Resolution was not to undergo some 
such Amendment as that now proposed, 
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and was to be pressed to the bitter end, 
he feared that when the first Party con- 
flict occurred under this Rule it would 
be the most evil day that had ever hap- 
pened in that House. Knowing what 
the spirit of Englishmen was, he was 
certain that anything like dictation or 
unjust treatment at the hands of a ma- 
jority would result in grievous evils. 
The question of injustice did not rest 
with the majority, but with the minority ; 
and when they had been unjustly treated 
by a majority—and there it was where 
the pinch would be felt—then an evil day 
would assuredly come upon the House. 
He used those words in no spirit of 
threat, but of friendly warning; and he 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to modify the Resolution in the 
manner proposed, otherwise he felt 
assured that there were many troublous 
days in store for that Assembly. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that since the 
Speaker had directed the officer of the 
House to read the Order of the Day, 
they had passed through an evening 
somewhat amusing, and, perhaps, from 
an arithmetical point of view, some- 
what instructive. It was like those pro- 
longed festivities of which they some- 
times read, which, in the beginning of 
the week, were very brilliant, but after 
a few days became a little wearisome as 
they proceeded from their repetition. 
That had been the characteristic of the 
present week’s discussion. They had 
had, in the course of the evening, expla- 
nations from some Members why they 
had voted yesterday; from others why 
they had not; but the extraordinary 
thing was that no one thought it neces- 
sary to speak to the Amendment before 
the House. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that what occurred yesterday was 
the matter to which they should address 
themselves, and that, having prepared 
speeches for yesterday, iney ought to 
deliver them to-day. Not one of the 
speeches which had been delivered by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was pertinent 
to the Amendment before the House, It 
was very difficult to say when the speech 
of the hon. Member for North Shrop- 
shire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) was in- 
tended to be delivered, but probably for 
the previous day. Most certainly it was 
not for that evening, and not upon the 
Amendment, because the hon. Gentle- 
man said he did not know whether the 


























Amendment was for 100 or 150; but 
what he had to say he would say. The 
hon. Member seemed to think that be- 
cause there had been compromises in 
past times, the Government ought to 
compromise itself that evening, though 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had been so decisively defeated. So far 
as there had been any argument in the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down (Sir William Hart Dyke), 
it was thata minority ought not to be op- 
pressed by a majority. That was pre- 
cisely what had always been said by the 
small minority of the Irish Members; 
but if that were accepted as valid, no 
suspension of an individual Member, 
and no enforcement of the c/éture, how- 
ever great the majority, would ever be 
justifiable. There had been so much 
digression that he doubted whether 
Members who had not the Amendment 
Paper in their hands had the slightest 
notion as to what Amendment was before 
the House. He would, therefore, point 
out that the Amendment was concerned 
with one of those arithmetical problems 
which had recalled to their minds their 
early struggles with simple fractions. 
On Thursday the House had discussed 
the question whether one-third of those 
having the right to vote should be given 
the power to veto the closure. That pro- 
position having been negatived, on the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt), they had 
discussed whether, instead of one-third, 
three-eighths —a difference of one- 
twenty-fourth—should have the power 
to veto ; and, that also having been nega- 
tived, they were now discussing whether 
two-ninths should have the power. No 
one could suppose that such debates con- 
stituted earnest Business. The discus- 
sions that had taken place that evening 
were nothing more than attempts to 
‘“‘ keep the question going.”” Much had 
been said about the hostility which the 
Government were alleged to feel to- 
wards hon. Members opposite, and they 
had been warned not to divide the 
House into two hostile camps. Such 
allegations were, of course, groundless ; 
but if hon. Members should continue to 
charge men who had spent a great part 
of their lives in that House with having 
sacrificed their honour and the honour 
of the House to Party motives, it would, 
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indeed, become difficult for them not to 
manifest feelings of hostility. The dis- 
cussion of the Amendment had not, in 
his opinion, been serious, and it was im- 
possible for the Government to accept it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he must 
confess to a feeling of some surprise 
that, after the somewhat unaccountable 
delay which had been imposed upon the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who always 
spoke with great ability and practical 
knowledge of matters affecting the House, 
he should have kept them so very much 
in the dark as to the grounds on which 
these Resolutions should be supported. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman com- 
plained that, during the whole of that 
evening, the House had been oceupied 
with the consideration of mere arithme- 
tical calculations, which he appeared to 
think beneath the notice of Members of 
that Assembly. But the hon. and learned 
Member should bear in mind that the 
necessity for a recurrence to their early 
knowledge of simple fractions had not 
originated with those who opposed the 
Resolution. Calculations had ison forced 
upon them by the author of the Reso- 
lution himself. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was difficult to please, for he 
objected to details, and still more to any 
discussion of the general principle in- 
volved. The fact was that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and those around 
him did not desire that the question 
should be discussed at all. They seemed 
to consider that, as a majority had ex- 
pressed its opinion upon one branch of 
the question, therefore even important 
details should be left alone. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was wrong in 
stating that the proposal of the hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
merely reproduced an issue already de- 
cided. As a matter of fact, it was as 
widely separated from the point decided 
on the previous day as the poles were 
asunder, for the Amendment now before 
them dealt with a reasonable-sized mi- 
nority, and not with the case of a large 
minority. They had been told that the 
evident sense of the House no longer 
meant the sense of the House, but only 
of a section of it. The Prime Minister 
generally spoke as if Parliament con- 
sisted of but one Chamber; and now, 
apparently, the House of Commons was 
to consist of one side only. He (Mr. 
J. Lowther) trusted, however, that the 
House would remember that it had tra- 
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ditions and privileges which were com- 
mon to all its Members, and that they 
would maintain that the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House” meant the evident sense 
of the House as constituted; and he 
hoped that the discussion would not be 
allowed to terminate before they received 
some really authoritative explanation of 
the real meaning of a phrase which was 
of such vital importance to every Mem 
ber of the House. : 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
84: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 359.) 


Mr. SPEAKER asked if any other 
Member had an Amendment to pro- 
pose ? 

Mr. WARTON thereupon rose to 
move an Amendment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE rose to a point 
of Order, and asked whether it was not 
the duty of the Chairman to. call upon 
Members having Amendments on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was not cus- 
tomary for the Chairman to call upon 
Members, and all through this debate he 
had waited for hon. Members to rise on 
their own account. If any hon. Member 
had an Amendment to propose, it was 
his duty to rise. 

Mr. WARTON moved to omit the 
word ‘‘less”’ in line 10 of the 1st Reso- 
lution, and to insert ‘‘ fewer” in place 
thereof. He suggested the alteration for 
the purpose of improving the phraseo- 
logy of the Rule, which would be more 
intelligible if it spoke of not ‘‘ fewer” 
instead of not ‘‘ less’ than 200 Members. 
The word ‘‘less’’ was generally used 
with regard to quantity, and ‘“‘ fewer” 
with regard to numbers. 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to 
leave out the word “less,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ fewer.’”’—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ less’ stand 


part of the Question,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN beged to move an 
Amendment providing that the cléture 
should not be put in force if 40 Mem- 
bers voted against it. His reason for 


doing so was that 40 was the quorum.of 
the House, and he contended that, what- 
ever the quorum might be, the cléture 
ought not to be put in force against its 
will. 


Whether the number of the 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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quorum should be altered was another 
question. 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ Members” to the 
end of the Question.” —( Jr. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr.G LADS TONE opposed the 
Amendment, observing that proposals 
were brought forward on the other side 
of the House on the principle on which 
the Sibylline books were tendered; as 
their quantity decreased, their price in- 
creased. Last night the House declined 
to give one-third the power to arrest 
the exercise of the closing power; but 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had to-night, 
with the exception, he must say, of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. E. W. 
Harcourt), made not smaller but greater 
demands; and the Government had been 
called upon successively to permit smaller 
and smaller minorities to arrest the exer- 
cise of the power. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had at- 
tained what he thought was the climax; 
he had fairly distanced all his competi- 
tors in imitating the tactics of the Sibyl 
by asking that one-sixteenth of the 
House should have the power of arrest- 
ing the action of fifteen-sixteenths. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It is a quorum. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH proposed, as an 
Amendment, to add at the end of the 
Resolution the following Proviso :— 

“Provided also, That any number of Mem- 
bers exceeding ten who shall be dissatisfied with 
such decision shall be entitled at the next sitting 
of the House to make a protest in writing, 
which shall be recorded in the Journals of the 
House.” 

If the action of the Speaker or the Chair- 
man in closing the debate, pursuant to 
what he considered to be the evident 
sense of the House, was taken against 
a considerable minority of the House, 
it was impossible but that great dis- 
satisfaction would prevail in consequence 
of the majority having tyrannically 
closed the mouths of the minority. In- 
stead, therefore, of driving the minority 
to the country or the Press for the ven- 
tilation of their grievances, he proposed 
that the minority should in such cases 
have the power of recording the grounds 
of their dissatisfaction by a protest to be 




















recorded in the Journals of the House, 
as was the case in the House of Lords. 
He could not conceive anything more 
dangerous to the House than that there 
should beno meansof stating the grounds 
of dissatisfaction; and he thought it 
would be a far more Constitutional 
course to allow that dissatisfaction to 
find expression in the Journals of the 
House than elsewhere. He believed 
that this would appear to be a moderate 
and reasonable course to the country at 
large. He wished to preserve the power 
of the House to deal with its own 
Business, so that its Members might not 
find a mode of giving expression to their 
wrongs elsewhere than in that House. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would consent to this addendum to 
the Resolution. He did not disguise 
the fact that he was opposed to the Re- 
solution altogether ; but if it passed, he 
wished it should do so with the least 
possible danger to the House, and he 
thought his Amendment would mitigate 
the evils which a very large section of 
the House felt were attendant upon the 
Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 

“ Provided also, That any number of Mem- 
bers exceeding ten who shall be dissatisfied with 
such decision shall bo entitled at the next 
sitting of the House to make a protest in writ- 
ing, which shall be recorded in the Journals of 
the House.””"—(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman went further than his 
Amendment. What he understood from 
his argument was that a minority, when 
aggrieved by a decision of the House, 
ought to have the power of recording 
their dissatisfaction in writing with the 
course the House had taken, so that the 
dissatisfaction would find expression in 
that House rather than outside. But 
why should he stop there? The right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends had 
been parties to a Resolution that pro- 
fessed to deal with grievances which in- 
terrupted the Business of the House, and 
had introduced a Rule by which the 
Speaker, with the support of the House, 
could, in the course of a debate, suspend 
a Member; but he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman thought it neces- 
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sary that that Member should be entitled 
to record on the Journals of the House 
his opinion of his own suspension. If 
that were allowed, there would be some 
danger of the Journals of the House be- 
coming a document which might lead to 
the institution of legal proceedings ; for 
hon. Members, in the heat of discomfi- 
ture, might makeremarks concerning the 
authorities of that House not of the most 
complimentary character. As regarded 
protests in the House of Lords, he be- - 
lieved they had diminished in modern 
times, for there were other means of a 
more effective character for making sen- 
timents known than by a record in the 
Journals of the House. He thought the 
practice might lead to serious evils. If 
any man thought fit to say what he liked 
about the Speaker or the Chairman in a 
moment of exasperation or temper, there 
would be no means of preventing him 
from doing so. He did not believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman, when on a 
former occasion he was a consenting 
party to the closing of debate, would 
have supported such a proposal as this. 
For the reasons he had stated the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to point out that the question of 
personal insults to which the Home 
Secretary had referred was entirely 
different from the question now before 
the House. Those who offended against 
the Rules of the House by insulting its 
authorities. would be dealt with under 
Rules framed to meet cases of that 
nature, and which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question now under 
discussion. What mischief could pos- 
sibly arise through allowing persons 
suffering from closure of debate to put 
their complaints in writing on the Re- 
cords of the House? Supposing the 
Speaker stated that, in his opinion, the 
debate should be closed, having been 
adequately discussed, and that he had 
acted upon what he thought was the . 
evident sense of the House, but that 
when the division came it turned out 
that it was not the evident sense of the 
House, there being only a majority of 
1, why should it not be recorded that 
under such circumstances it was not the 
evident or general sense of the House 
that the debate should be closed? He 
could not see what conceivable objec- 
tion there could be to the responsible 
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Leaders of the Opposition being allowed 
to record their opinions in the Journals 
of the House that the question had been 
wrongly decided. The protest would 
not be entered, as the Home Secretary 
supposed, at the moment when those who 
made it were smarting under a sense of 
defeat, but on the next day, after time 
had been given for reflection. They 
might depend upon it that such a protest 
would never be recorded without some 
practical reason for it ; and if the right 
to record it were now refused it would 
only tend still further to show that the 
Prime Minister desired to overrule the 
House of Commons and to make his 
will law. He would remind the Home 
Secretary of a speech which he had made 
in 1879, in which he said that majorities 
would in time become minorities; and 
nothing that was not accepted by the 
general sense of the House, when they 
were altering its ancient Rules, could be 
expected to work satisfactorily. 

r. GLADSTONE wished to point 
out that the Amendment itself said no- 
thing whatever about the protest which 
it contemplated emanating from respon- 
sible Leaders of the Opposition.. Was 
it to be considered impossible that, under 
any circumstances, any 10 Members of 
the Opposition should desire to enter a 
protest on the Journals unless it was 
prompted, or at least approved, by their 
responsible Leaders? His right hon. and 
learned Friend the Home Secretary had 
never argued that the punishment of 
Members who were noted by the Speaker 
for wilful and persistent Obstruction was 
one and the same question with the ap- 
plication of the cléture by the House ; 
but he had argued that there was an 
analogy between them, and also circum- 
stances of resemblance in them on a vital 
point. If it was a hard thing for a mi- 
nority to have to submit to the cléture, and 
when defeated not to be able to enter a 
protest on the Journals of the House, 
surely it would be little less hard for 
those who were punished by suspension, 
undeservedly, as they might think, not 
to be allowed to record their protest also. 
The principal arguments of the Mover 
of the Amendment was that in that 
case, unlike the ordinary decisions of the 
House, there had been no opportunity 
of discussion, and that, therefore, there 
should be a subsequent opportunity for 
a protest. Well, but that was precisely 
the case of any Gentleman or number of 
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Gentlemen who might be suspended by 
vote of the House for wilful and persis- 
tent Obstruction. They might plead that 
they were generally weaker and more in 
need of defence and protection, and that 
they had suffered in their own person. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite said 
there was no conceivable objection to 
that proposed right of protest. Now, 
the right of protest which had existed 
in the House of Lords was totally dif- 
ferent from that which was now pro- 
praet because in the House of Lords it 

ad been a protest upon the merits of 

ublic measures and public proceedings. 
He had never heard of a right of pro- 
test on a matter of discipline under the 
Rules of Procedure of the House of 
Lords. He did not believe that any pre- 
cedent of that kind existed. The pro- 
posed right would be attended with the 
greatest practical inconvenience. The 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
must be the direct subject of attack. 
The Speaker must give his responsible 
opinion that the question had been ade- 
quately discussed, and that it was the 
evident sense of the House that the de- 
bate should be closed. The protest, he 
presumed, would deny that the question 
had been adequately discussed. The 
protest would contest the judgment and 
the action of the Speaker. Was it de- 
sirable or tolerable, or at any rate ex- 
pedient, that Members of the House 
should have the right of inscribing on 
the Journals of the House lengthened 
arguments, questioning the judgment of 
the Speaker, and attempting to show 
that he had acted on insufficient grounds? 
Such protest could not fail to assume a 
very personal character. The Speaker 
was the organ and the highest authority 
of the House; and was he to make any 
reply, or was he to remain under any im- 
putation which any 10 Members chose 
to cast upon him? They must surely 
prepare the means for a regular defence 
of the Speaker from the attacks which 
might be made upon him. Therefore, 
although there might be at first sight 
some considerations to recommend that 
proposal, he thought that when it was 
looked into that it could not be made 
workable. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
that the objections of the Home Secre- 
tary to the Amendment were remarkably 
weak, and those of the Prime Minister 
did not appear to be much stronger. 
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The Home Secretary said it was very 
inconsistent for Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side to claim that right of protest, 
because they had brought forward a 
Resolution providing for the suspension 
of an individual Member, and had given 
that individual Member no such protec- 
tion. But the House would see that 
there was a vital difference between the 
two cases. The contention was that if 
free discussion was to be checked there 

‘must be some further safeguard pro- 
vided. The Home Secretary had made 
a reference to the Law of Libel. He 
never heard of such a thing. Protests 
were common enough in the House of 
Lords, and they had never heard the Law 
of Libel mentioned there. Of course, he 
agreed with the Prime Minister that the 
protests of the House of Lords were 
different; indeed, it appeared to him 
that the House of Lords would shortly 
be the only Assembly in which freedom 
of discussion would be allowed. In that 
House they were going to be gagged ; 
and, therefore, they contended that they 
had a right to enter their protest in 
order that the country might know, and, 
at any rate, future times might judge of 
the course they had adopted. He was 
afraid they must criticize the Speaker’s 
acts ; the only alternative was to agitate 
upon public platforms. It was perfectly 
absurd to say because a respectful pro- 
test was recorded, that, therefore, the 
Speaker was made the subject of attack. 
They knew that Notices had been placed 
on the Paper impugning the conduct of 
the Chairman, and, if he remembered 
rightly, of the Speaker also ; but no one 
had ever suggested that in doing so 
hon. Members were in any way going 
beyond what they were perfectly en- 
titled to do. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that there is 
great difference between the proposition 
now before the House and the protests 
in the House of Lords. But the right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) quoted the House of Lords, 
who have had this practice for many 
years, as in some sort an argument in 
favour of introducing the practice into 
this House. The protests of the House 


of Lords go back for about 300 years, 
and there have been Sessions in which 
as many as 20 protests have been en- 
tered in the Journals of that House. 
Some Members have tried to perpetuate 
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their memory by incessantly protesting, 
and I am not at all certain that we 
might not find Members of that charac- 
ter in this House. That mode of protest 
has latterly fallen into disuse, for rea- 
sons which must be obvious to every- 
one who thinks for a moment on the 
matter. In those days there was no 
Press to report the ,proceedings of the 
Houses of Parliament to the public; 
and, therefore, so far as the public 
goes, no public opinion and no power 
that could in the slightest degree correct 
or influence any action which took place 
in either House of Parliament. All this 
is changed now. Hon. Members have 
their protests in the Division List next 
day in the newspapers. The 238, who, 
at 1 o’clock this morning, voted against 
this dreadful Resolution, or rather in 
favour of one brought forward by the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
which the House considered still more 
dreadful, they have their protest now 
before the whole public of the United 
Kingdom in the newspapers, and they 
have had 20, 30, or 40 speeches in sup- 
port of their view. There can be no 
kind of reason why they should appeal 
to the public; as if they had not been 
heard. The right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced this Amendment made one 
serious mistake. He seems to think that 
when the House has decided that a sub- 
ject has been adequately discussed, and 
that as he sees the mouths of Members 
are stopped, there will be great discon- 
tent. I never saw any sign of discontent 
during the nearly 40 years I have been 
a Member of this House at any decision 
at which the House arrived. Men in 
this House have sense enough upon that 
question, if some of them are wanting it 
on others, to know that, as far as that 
particular debate might go, the deci- 
sion of the House is final, and they snb- 
mit. No man is simple enough to go to 
the public and complain of the decision 
of the House, that the discussion has 
proceeded to an adequate length, and a 
decision has been taken when everybody 
expects it. It would be a preposterous 
idea to say that after the decision has 
taken place—and it is the action of the 
House and not of the Speaker that de- 
cides—the public of the United King- 
dom would not accept the decision as a 
final and just judgment. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and his Friends 
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claim to be the Conservative Party ; 
they rest not only upon law, but upon 
tradition. They are anxious to object to 
almost everything new that is proposed 
from this side of the House. | ‘‘No,no!’’] 
More than one Member has protested in 
this debate against the Resolution, be- 
cause they said, and said it most untruly 
—[ Cries of‘‘Oh, oh!” and‘‘ Withdraw!’ ] 
Well, if the hon. Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) objects, 
I will say that they said it labouring 
under a gross mistake. They said that 
the main object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
was to get some machinery by which he 
might pass Bills to which they were op- 
posed. It may be that measures to 
which they are greatly opposed will 
pass. I have never known any measure 
that the public wished for that they did 
not oppose. But if they are thus Con- 
servative, why is it that they introduce 
these new-fangled propositions? The 
proposition last night was that two-thirds 
of the House should be required to do 
something, when in all other cases only 
a majority of the House is required; and 
now they propose to introduce into this 
House a system which had its rise 300 
years ago in the House of Lords, which 
that House itself has almost entirely 
abandoned. On the Records of that 
House there are many records that are 
protests of wisdom ; but there are not a 
few that are protests of folly, and the 
posterity of those who uttered those pro- 
tests would wish that they should be 
obliterated fromthe Records of the House 
of Lords. I advise hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, in their anxiety to find something 
to do, at least not to bring forward the 
novel, absurd, and in this case very 
childish proposition which has been 
offered to the House. I do not like to 
use that expression in reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), be- 
cause he is not generally absurd or 
childish ; but I think, in the difficulty in 
which he and his Friends find them- 
selves in fighting this matter, they have 
really dropped upon a proposition which 
deserves the words which I have applied 
to it. I am quite certain that the whole 
idea ofa protest is one which the House 
will not accept. I am sure that if we 
accept it we should sink very much in 
the estimation of the public. All our 
proceedings are reported in the Press, 
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and every Member—the humblest— 
every Party—the smallest—has a full 
opportunity of making its protest, and 
nothing on the Journals of the House 
would be of greater advantage than the 
means now at his disposal. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sisted, as usual, of two parts, the first 
being an attack upon the policy of the 
Conservative Party, and the second a 
liberal tender of advice to them. He 
was sure that they would be greatly in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his watchfulness on behalf of their Party. 
When, however, they came to examine 
his arguments they were not found to 
be quite so satisfactory. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that this practice 
of minorities entering protests had been 
in existence for 300 years, and yet he 
taunted his right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) with having proposed in the 
House of Commons a new-fangled mode 
of procedure. How could it be new- 
fangled when the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that it was a very old estab- 
lished practice in the House of Lords? 
Many of those protests which used to be 
applied in the House of Lords were ad- 
mirable specimens of argument and 
English, and not very long ago a Mem- 
ber of that side of the House had thought 
it worth while to preserve them as a 
record for future generations. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had said not only 
were those protests antiquated and use- 
less, but that every Member of the 
House would have a full opportunity of 
expressing his views before the division 
was taken. But that was precisely what 
would not take place; and, in order to 
convince them that it would not take 
place, the right hon. Gentleman illus- 
trated his position by what occurred last 
night. What had occurred? There 
had been a full and ample discussion of 
the question at issue, and when, with the 
full consent of both sides of the House, 
a division was taken, there was no fur- 
ther need of any protest. But it was 
precisely because there would not be 
that full and ample discussion in future 
that they asked for this power. It might 
be that Parties in that House would be 
discontented at the discussion having 
been prematurely cut short, and his 
right hon. Friend asked that they should 
recur to this old-established instead of 
new-fangled practice, and place a pro- 
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test on the Journals of the House. The 
illustration which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman brought forward to prove the 
validity of his argument completely 
upset and reversed it, and the position 
taken by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster held good. 
None of the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had adduced any reason why, after 
the introduction of those new-fangled 
Regulations, a Member should not be 
allowed to have recourse to the system 
of dignified and harmless protest. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the noble Lord 
had referred to the advice which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had 
often given to the Conservative Party ; 
and it must have been a sad reckoning 
to him how much better the fortunes of 
that Party would have been if that 
advice had been more frequently fol- 
lowed. The right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
asked why the Amendment should be 
objected to, as recourse would only be 
had to the protest after consultation 
with the Leaders of the Opposition, who 
would use language of extreme courtesy 
and take care that what they said would 
add to, rather than detract from, the 
dignity of the Speaker. But what would 
that protest be? It would not be 
an expression of the opinion of that 
House ; but any ingenious person might 
frame a statement of facts wholly erro- 
neous and enter them upon the Journals 
of the House. No one could contradict 
that statement, and there would be no 
remedy except a Motion to expunge it 
from the Journals. Thus that which 
had been devised to put an end to un- 
necessary debate would be the means of 
giving risetoa debate. A studied insult 
to the House and the Chair might be 
inserted in the Journals, and the only 
way of getting rid of it would be by a 
Motion, which would give rise to a de- 
bate in which there would have to be the 
fullest discussion. And the Speaker, 
whom the House was so rightly earnest 
in shielding from Party warfare, would 
be the object of general attack. Such 
an Amendment, therefore, would greatly 
detract from his position. He hoped, 


therefore, that, having regard to the 
position of their President, whether 
Speaker or Chairman of Ways and 
Means, and the dignity of the House of 
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Commons, the Amendment would not 
meet with support. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
rose with great diffidence after so many 
champions of debate. He was surprised 
that the Attorney General should have 
thought it worth while to reproduce an 
argument so weak that it would not stand 
the test of a brief criticism. He wanted 
to know why the Attorney General, look- 
ing at the clearand unmistakable mean- 
ing of these words, talked about this 
Amendment constituting a censure on 
the Speaker? There was not a single 
syllable in this Amendment which could 
be tortured into any such sense, or a 
syllable which referred to the original 
action of the Speaker. They were told 
in this Amendment that any number 
of Members who were dissatisfied with 
‘‘such decision’’—what decision? It 
was not the Speaker who determined 
the matter; and, therefore, it was not 
against his decision that the proposed 
protest was to be made. Subsequent to 
his decision that the evident sense of 
the House was opposed to prolongation 
of any debate, the House proceeded to a 
division; and if the minority were dis- 
satisfied with the result of that division 
all his right hon. Friend asked was that 
they should have the right to make a 
protest, and to cause its entry on the Re- 
cords of the House. The decision of the 
Ohair in declaring the evident sense of 
the House to be favourable to the cur- 
tailment of debate was vindicated by the 
majority on a division; but what his 
right hon. Friend contended for was that 
when a minority exceeding 10 Members 
felt dissatisfied with the result arrived 
at, they should be allowed to record a 
protest. What was the use of trying to 
confound and mystify so plain a proposi- 
tion? He must, however, express his 
dissatisfaction with the Amendment, for 
he thought there was something to be 
said as to the inconvenience which might 
arise from every Member of a dissatisfied 
minority having the power to record his 
individual protest. He would, therefore, 
suggest that the Amendment should be 
so altered that the protest must be of a 
collective character. Again, he did not 
see why a minority of 10 should not have 
a right of recording a collective protest 
as well as a larger minority. In his 
opinion, the occasions on which the Re- 
solution would be used harshly against 
a large minority would be very rare, be- 
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cause a large minority would have a 
considerable amount of public opinion 
to which they could appeal out-of-doors. 
But a minority of 10 could not success- 
fully make such an appeal ; and he con- 
fessed he was surprised that the right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) should have qualified his 
Amendment. He thought the Conser- 
vative Party had shown a want of sym- 
pathy with small minorities. They were 
told that Members would avail them- 
selves of the right of protest in order 
that they might make use of insulting 
and uncomplimentary language; but 
how could a Gentleman who did not 
possess that power, when addressing the 
House, acquire it the moment he took a 
pen in his hand? He maintained that 
a protest might be useful in acquainting 
the public outside with the reasons which 
induced a minority to ask the House for 
a fuller hearing. These Resolutions were 
intended to facilitate the despatch of 
Public Business, which certainly could 
not be in the slightest degree hindered 
or obstructed by a protest written in the 
Journals of the House. In conclusion, 
he begged to move to amend the Amend- 
ment by omitting the words “‘ exceeding 
ten,” and inserting before “protests ”’ 
the word “‘ collective.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘ exceeding ten.” —( Mr. O’ Connor 
Power.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘exceeding ten’ stand part of the said 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
thought the right hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
done good service by bringing this sub- 
ject forward. He (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
was not one of those who thought they 
should have a partizan Speaker in the 
House of Commons, nor did he believe 
that any 10 Members would be at all 
likely to make a protest the vehicle for 
insulting the Speaker. He was surprised 
and sorry to hear the language of the 
Attorney General, for he did not think 
that in the other House, where Party 
feeling had been sometimes very strong, 
there was a single instance in which a 
protest had been made the vehicle for 
attacking the institutions of the country 
or the discipline of the House. Why, 


Ar. O' Connor Power 
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then, was the right of protesting refused 
to the House of Commons? The lon 
series of the protests of Peers which he 
had had the honour of collecting were, 
in his opinion, among the most valuable 
State Papers in existence. Statements 
made by way of protest by minorities in 
the House of Lords had been full of 
practical wisdom and suggestive of future 
action, and they were part of a remark- 
able history of progress in the direction 
of liberty. Protesting began in the 
House of Lords with the Long Parlia- 
ment, and it had been of the preatest 
assistance to English liberty. Almost 
all who protested were the leaders of 
public liberty against the arbitrary 
Government of Charles I. An attempt 
was made to introduce into the House 
of Commons the power of protesting, not, 
however, for the purpose of promoting 
liberty, but for that of stifling it, as the 
grand remonstrance would have been 
marked by the King; and, therefore, the 
Commons refused what the Lords had 
granted. The case was now entirely 
reversed, and there were occasions when 
it would be well if protests were allowed 
in the Commons. If the custom were 
adopted it would furnish many valuable 
records on subjects in which minorities 
had failed to produce conviction. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Bright), who 
had criticized this practice, would have 
found it useful, during his experience of 
the anti-Corn Law struggle, if, after 
defeats in the House, he could have put 
on record in the Journals the conclusive 
arguments by which that beneficent 
economic reform was advocated. In his 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers’) opinion, the op- 
portunity of placing on record the rea- 
sons for their not acquiescing in the 
judgment of the majority would be used 
with the full conviction that that judg- 
ment would be weighed, and that it 
would then be approved or condemned 
by the country. 

Mr. DODSON said, there was some 
confusion which it would be well to clear 
up. The hon. and learned Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had started 
by assuming that, according to the Reso- 
lution, the Speaker was to declare it 
was the evident sense of the House that 
a subject had been adequately discussed, 
and also that the Question be now put; 
but the former declaration was to be 
made by the Speaker or the Chairman 
on his own exclusive responsibility. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Whose 
is the decision referred to in the Amend- 
ment? That is the point. 

Mr. DODSON said, the decision re- 
ferred to in the Amendment was the 
decision of the House upon the question 
submitted to it by the Speaker upon a 
judgment formed on his own responsi- 
bility. It was scarcely | A ee that a 
protest entered on this decision should 
not take the form of a protest against 
the Speaker’s initiative. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) spoke as if the proposal were 
in part materid with the protests of the 
House of Lords. But that was not so. 
Those in the House of Lords were pro- 
tests against the subject-matter under 
discussion ; but that would not be the 
case with those in this House. The pro- 
tests referred to in theAmendment would 
not be in rem, but in personam—([‘‘ No, 
no!’ |—and the person protested against 
would be no other than the occupant of 
the Chair. [‘‘No!’| Hon. Members 
said ‘‘No;”’ but any such vote must 
be given on a Question submitted by 
the Speaker on a judgment formed on 
his own responsibility ; and, therefore, 
any such protest as that proposed would 
be a censure on him. The hon. Member 
also said that such protests would be 
entered in guarded and well-balanced 
language ; but was that likely to be so 
when the protesters were to be, accord- 
ing to the view of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, in the position of gagged men 
smarting under the application of the 
Rule in that particular case, and who 
would probably compose their protests 
in the ecstacy of the moment? His hon. 
Friend also said that these protests 
would facilitate the Business of the 
House. On the contrary, he appre- 
hended that, impugning, as they would 
do, the conduct of the Chair, they would 
be likely to impede rather than facili- 
tate the passage of Business through 
the House. Whichever way he looked 
at it, he considered the Amendment 
most objectionable, and he trusted the 
House would not accept it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it ap- 
peared to him that every new develop- 
ment given by the Government of the 
state of their position gave the House 
& new surprise, and every new surprise 
was an unpleasant surprise. When, at 
the earlier stages of the debate, hon. 
Members on that side of the House ex- 
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pressed their fears lest the power of the 
cléture should be abused by a tyrannical 
majority, they were told, especially by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for Tndia (the Marquess of Hartington), 
whose opinion had since been echoed by 
his Colleagues, that there would soon 
be an appeal to the country, so strong 
that no Government could resist it. 
What was the answer which hon. Mem- 
bers on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House gave to that statement? They 
said that by giving the Speaker the ini- 
tiative they would confer upon the Go- 
vernment of the day the power of shel- 
tering themselves under the authority of 
the Speaker, and of saying that as the 
Speaker had declared that the subject 
had been sufficiently discussed, the Op- 
position, in disputing the decision ar- 
rived at, were not attacking the autho- 
rity of the House, but were directly 
attacking the authority of the Speaker 
in the Chair. It would now appear that 
the fears they originally entertained 
were not altogether illusory, for the Go- 
vernment were advancing, in support of 
their present position, arguments alto- 
gether inconsistent with their former 
one. What was the whole case of the 
Government on the Amendment, whe- 
ther that case was argued by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, or by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Dodson) ? 
Their case was that the minority could 
not attack the decision of the majority 
of the House without, by the very same 
act, bringing into contempt the autho- 
rity of the Chair. He wished to know 
from the Government, once for all, whe- 
ther, when this Rule was passed and 
put in action, they did or did not mean 
to shelter themselves under the authority 
of the Speaker of the day? If they did 
not mean to shelter themselves under 
that authority, then let them adopt the 
Amendment proposed by his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith). If they 
did propose to shelter themselves under 
that authority, then let them explain to 
the House of what value was the security 
which the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for India had offered them that 
a tyrannical majority would not abuse 
the power intrusted to them. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD said, hethought 
the question before the House was prac- 
tically this—Could a protest be put in 
any form without reflecting upon the 
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Speaker and the authorities of the 

ouse? He ventured to say that it 
was demonstrable that such a protest 
must reflect, and must reflect most 
injuriously, upon the action of the 
occupant of the Chair. He confessed 
that he had heard the statement that 
the recording of such a protest upon the 
Journals of the House would not have 
such an effect with absolute astonish- 
ment; and he did not think it could be 
the outcome of seriousargument. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said the value of 
this protest would be that it would enable 
the Members who protested to inform 
the public of the reasons why they de- 
sired further discussion. That was the 
argument of his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Mr. O’Connor Power). [Mr. 
O’Connor Power : It was a portion of 
it.| He (Mr. Hugh Shield) would put 
this alternative—either the protesting 
Members would have had sufficient op- 
portunity for bringing forward the rea- 
sons why they desired further discus- 
sion, or the matter would not have been 
adequately discussed. But, by the hypo- 
thesis, the Speaker had decided that the 
matter had been adequately discussed. 
It was impossible, therefore, that any 
body of hon. Members could place before 
the public the reasons why, under such 
circumstances, they wished to continue 
a discussion, without at the same time 
reflecting on the Speaker’s decision, 
which was the first step of the process 
which culminated in the closure of the 
debate. What was the matter that was 
to be the subject of protest? It was 
nothing that could bear the slightest 
analogy to the subjects which had been 
usefully made matters of protest on the 
Journals of the House of Lords. What 
was to be allowed to be protested against 
was the decision of the House under this 
Resolution. It was the whole process de- 
scribed in the Resolution, and what was 
that? It commenced with the Speaker in 
the Chair, who formed in his own mind 
a conclusion that the subject under the 
consideration of the House had been 
adequately discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman in the Chair then rose, inter- 
posed in the debate, and voluntarily de- 
clared to the House his opinion that the 
matter had been adequately discussed, 
and also his opinion as to the evident 
sense of the House. Then followed the 
vote, and the result of that vote was the 
decision which wasto be protested against. 


Mr. Hugh Shield 
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Now, a protest meant a complaint; but 
was it the complaint that the majority of 
250, or whatever the number might be 
which carried the day against the 40 or 
50 who formed the minority, had acted 
improperly ? Nothing of the sort. They 
could not protest against the vote of the 
majority, nor could they enter into the 
mere arithmetical matters of the calcula- 
tion. What they must protestagainst, and 
the only debatable matter upon which 
there could be any difference of opinion 
was, whether the Speaker had acted 
rightly in first declaring that the matter 
had been adequately discussed, and then 
in declaring that it was the evident 
sense of the House that the Question 
should be put. He (Mr. Shield) sub- 
mitted that in the remarks that the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) had made, evidently without 
having heard the speech of the Prime 
Minister and other Members upon the 
matter, the hon. Member had discussed 
questions that were as wide apart as the 
poles from the real matter which it was 
proposed to make the subject of protest. 
He (Mr. Shield) contended that it was 
impossible to concede the right of protest 
asked for by the right hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) with- 
out incurring the grave inconvenience 
of placing upon the Journals of the 
House reflections upon the highest au- 
thority of the House. It was for the 
House to say whether that was a de- 
sirable consummation. For his own part 
he did not think it was, and he should, 
therefore, vote against the Amendment. 
Mr. DALRYMPLE said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, and 
others who had preceded him, were 
determined to assert that the protest 
must necessarily be a reflection upon 
the Chair. Now, neither in the terms 
of the Amendment itself, nor in the 
speeches in which it had been com- 
mended, was there any indication of the 
sort. The protest would be a protest 
against the decision of the House after 
a Motion made, and only. after, as it 
were in the third place, the Speaker had 
recognized what he considered to be the 
evident sense of the House. It was only 
a far-fetched suggestion of the Attorney 
General, followed up by other hon. 
Members, that there would be any re- 
flection upon the occupant of the Chair. 
He could not congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the 
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Government Board (Mr. Dodson) upon 
the success he had achieved in deliver- 
ing the House from the confusion in 
which he said it had been left by the 
speeches of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) and 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers). The speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Mayo was 
a most valuable one; and he thought, 
with the hon. and learned Member, that 
it would be better to have a collective 
protest than one which proceeded from 
eight or ten individual Members. In 
regard to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Southwark, it must be true, as the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. Shield) 
said, that the hon. Member had not 
heard the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), 
because the proposal which the hon. 
Member for Southwark now supported, 
with full knowledge of the subject, was a 
proposal which the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham had described as new- 
fangled, absurd, and childish. He (Mr. 
Dalrymple) sometimes thought the pro- 
posals which were made on that side of 
the House might be commended to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite a little more, if they 
could imagine themselves for a moment 
in the position occupied by the Opposi- 
tion. It was possible that at some time 
or other the Conservative Party would 
be in power, and he did not know that 
that was so very remote a possibility 
when he thought of the capacity for 
fatiguing and disgusting the country 
which the Liberal Party possessed. He 
would ask them to imagine the Conser- 
vative Party in power and the cléture 
being put in force. What would be 
said then? Hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, whenever that time 
came, would highly value the oppor- 
tunity of making a protest ; and it would 
be better to make a protest on the 
Journals of the House than to make 
protests which were recommended to 
them in the pages of the public news- 
eee Certainly he thought it would 

e far better to enter a protest upon the 
Journals of the House than in the pages 
of a well-paid magazine. In August, 
1879, the first article of one of these well- 
paid magazines was an article entitled 
“The Government and the Country,” 
which, to the best of his belief, was 
called ‘‘ A Protest,” and it was an article 
written by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Prime Minister. He would not at this 
moment venture to quote the language 
of the-article ; but he remembered that 
it contained words to this effect—that so 
far as any good to the human race or to 
the cause, of humanity was concerned, 
during the years the Conservative Party 
had been in power, this country might 
almost better not have existed atall. His 
(Mr. Dalrymple’s) opinion was, that a 
protest, entered upon the Journals of the 
House—and certainly not in any degree 
reflecting upon the occupant of the 
Chair—would be far better than the 
violent articles which now appeared in 
the newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, he was 
anxious to say a few words on the sub- 
ject before the House divided. It ap- 
peared to him that any sensible protest 
to be made against the closing of a 
debate must be one of two things. It 
must either be a protest against the de- 
bate being closed because the question 
had not been adequately discussed, or it 
must be a protest against the right of a 
majority to close the debate when the 
question had been adequately discussed. 
If it were the latter, it would be a pro- 
test against the legislation now going 
on in the House; and if the former, then 
it would be a direct protest against the 
action of the Speaker. He would ask 
any hon. Member on the Opposition side 
of the House who still desired to address 
the House to be kind enough to answer 
these remarks, and to answer them satis- 
factorily. There could be no sensible 
protest except the one or the other. The 
one alternative would lead to an absur- 
dity, and the other would be an attack 
upon the Speaker for his action in the 
Chair. 

Captain AYLMER said, he could not 
help thinking that the argument which 
had been used against the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
been, to use the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), childish and absurd. 
They had heard from the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Shield) that any 
protest against the decision of the Speaker 
would be very wrong and very improper 
on the part of a minority ; but, however 
unwilling to attack the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and however desirous the mino- 
rity might be to support him or his Suc- 
cessors in the Chair in any decision the 
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Chair might arrive at, he did not think 
that was a matter that was called in 
question in any way except by the Reso- 
lution of the Government. The Reso- 
lution of the Government was that the 
decision of the Speaker, declaring the 
subject to have been adequately dis- 
cussed, and that the Question might be 
put, could only be put to the vote after 
a direct Motion had been made. He 
would remind hon. Members that there 
must be two sides to the vote, and those 
who voted in the minority must neces- 
sarily be protesting against the decision 
of the Speaker in the most distinct 
manner possible. How, then, could it 
be urged that a protest in words and a 
protest in fact could convey a different 
reflection on the Chair? Those who 
voted with the minority would declare 
that they did not agree in the decision 
which the Speaker had arrived at; and 
it was but reasonable that they should 
be allowed, after the vote had been 
given, to state the reasons which had 
induced them to take that course. All 
that was asked now was that, when hon. 
Members did differ from such a high 
authority as the Speaker, they should 
have the option of explaining, in reason- 
able and courteous language, the reasons 
which induced them to differ. Hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken on the Li- 
beral side of the House, and especially 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Dodson), seemed unfairly to argue that 
the Speaker closed the debate by having 
come to the conclusion, in his own mind, 
that the subject had been adequately 
discussed, and that, therefore, the Ques- 
tion ought to be put, and that by that 
decision the discussion would have been 
there and then closed. It was no such 
thing ; but the closing of the debate was 
left to the decision of the House, and it 
was against that decision that hon. Mem- 
bers who supported the Amendment 
wished to protest. Then, again, it was 
urged that the decision was simply the 
decision of the cléture; and the hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd), if he had caught the hon. Mem- 
ber’s words aright, seemed to think that 
they wanted to protest against what was 
being passed by these Rules of Pro- 
cedure. It must not be forgotten that, 
after the Speaker had declared his opi- 
nion, the Question then put would be 
that the debate be cl and the Ori- 


Captain Aylmer 
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ginal Question put. The two things must 
be taken together, and the protest would 
take this form—that there were reasons 
which might be given why the discussion 
should not be closed, because certain 
statements or certain other speeches con- 
nected with the Main Question had not 
been adequately put before the House. 
The two things must be taken together, 
It was absurd to say that the fact of 
one Question being put before the other, 
after a brief interval in which hon. 
Members had been engaged in marching 
through the Lubbies, should invalidate 
the power to enter a protest in the 
Journals of the House, giving reasons 
for the view entertained by the minority 
that the debate had not been adequately 
discussed. He denied that such a pro- 
test could either be an insult or an attack 
upon the Speaker. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he 
thought the question should be dis- 
cussed purely as one of utility, and dis- 
cussed as a matter of taste. Whether 
a protest would be insulting to the 
Chair must be left to the taste of hon. 
Gentlemen who protested; and he ven- 
tured to think that the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
was asking too much when he called 
upon them to take up as a new experi- 
ment in the House of Commons that 
which had become obsolete in the House 
of Lords. What questions were the 
protest to deal with if it were allowed 
to find its way upon the Journals of the 
House? Nothing in regard to the sub- 
ject of debate or of the material ques- 
tion which had been before the House 
could be contained in it. The only 
advantage would be to hon. Members 
who had not had the opportunity of 
firing off their speeches, by affording 
them an opportunity of expressing their 
disappointment that others had said 
before them all that was necessary to 
be said. It would be patent to every- 
body that the Speaker had declared, in 
the first instance, that the subject had 
been adequately discussed, and that, 
in his opinion, it was the evident sense 
of the House that the debate should 
close. This view of the Speaker must 
also have been confirmed by the majo- 
rity of the House ; and, therefore, there 
would be nothing left for these hon. Gen- 
tlemen to protest against except that, in 
their view, they might have used some- 
thing in the debate which, according to 
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the majority of the House, had already 
been stated by others, and probably 
better than they could have stated it. 
Such a protest would be of so shallow a 
character, and so indirect in its opera- 
tions, that there was no Party in the 
House, whether large or small, who 
could regard it as of the slightest ad- 
vantage in the way of instructing the 


country. There had been past debates, : 


during the time he had been in Parlia- 
ment, upon the Irish Question, in which 
a good deal of feeling had been aroused 
that was adverse to the views enter- 
tained by the Irish Representatives ; 
but what had been the course pursued 
by the Irish Party? "Would anybody 
say that they had not had ample oppor- 
tunities of making the Irish people per- 
fectly aware, in the course of a very few 
hours, of all that had passed in the House 
the night before. Therefore, what was 
really asked by this Amendment was 
that they should open the Journals of 
the House for the purpose of satisfying 
some disappointed speaker on the one 
hand or on the other—of affording an 
opportunity to hon. Members, whe were 
not in the most amiable frame of mind, 
for conveying reflections upon the Chair 
which it was not desirable to indulge 


in. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the real objects 
of this scheme of cléture were becoming 
more clear as they proceeded. He dare 
say they would soon begin to understand 
them. Up to the present time the con- 
tention of the Government was that the 
Speaker would not be responsible for 
the application of the cloture, that it 
would be the act of the House; and 
when hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House said that the result 
of the proposal would be to degrade the 
Speaker into the position of a partizan, 
they were told that the Speaker would 
hold an independent position, and that 
the act would be the act of the House 
itself. But now, when the other side of 
the argument was taken, and when, ac- 
cepting the independence and irrespon- 
sibility of the Speaker, hon. Gentlemen 
on that side said—‘‘ Allow us to ques- 
tion the act of the majority,” the Go- 
vernment replied—‘‘ No; for by ques- 
tioning the act of the majority you 
proceed to insult the Speaker and to 
attack his authority.” Was there not 
& radical irreconcilability between the 
two arguments? If the Speaker and 
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the majority had their identity and their 
responsibility so irreconcilably bound 
up with one another, what was the use 
of this intricate scheme, which would 
simply be hypocritical in its effect? 
Why did not the Government simply, 
at once, instead of erecting before the 
Speaker the fence of a majority which 
they themselves confessed to be illusory, 
frankly proceed to legislate that the 
Speaker should declare a question ade- 
quately discussed, and that on the an- 
nouncement of his decision the debate 
should be closed? That would be a 
much more frank and honest way of 
proceeding than the course now adopted. 
He ventured humbly to submit that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Dodson) 
was much toochildlike in his frankness to 
hold the position of a Cabinet Minister. 
The right hon. Gentleman had risen at 
the Table, and, by way of enforcing his 
argument that a protest entered upon 
the Journals of the House might em- 
body an insult to the Speaker, he drew 
a vivid picture of the feeling of excite- 
ment and discontent under which the 
gagged men might act in drawing up 
their protest. He (Mr. Sexton) had no 
doubt that the Prime Minister, who 
was a much more deft artificer in words 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
already considered that ‘‘ gagged men” 
was a vile phrase. Hitherto the House 
had been familiar with two Parties only 
in the House of Commons—the Minis- 
terialists and the Opposition. He ven- 
tured to think that, thanks to the 
enlarged vocabulary of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the divisions in future would 
be simplified into ‘‘ the gaggers and the 
gagged.” The right hon. Gentleman, 
by way of further enforcing the argu- 
ment that to allow a protest against the 
eléture might lead to insults to the Chair, 
referred to a debate which had been 
conducted by the Irish Party. He (Mr. 
Sexton) ventured to suggest that there 
was no parity in that case and any case 
which might arise under theschemeof the 
cléture, because in that case the Speaker, 
without any order, or real authority, 
or Resolution, or formal warrant of any 
kind, but in the exercise of his own dis- 
cretion, interposed his own will between 
the Irish Party and the exercise of free 
speech in that House; and that extra- 
ordinary occasion, never known before 
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in the Parliamentary history of the 
country, and never likely again to arise, 
was not to be quoted as a referential 
precedent. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the confusion of the debate. 
e agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
sat near him (Mr. Dalrymple) that the 
right hon. Gentleman had only made 
confusion worse confounded; for, on 
looking at the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and reading 
it by the light of the Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, he failed to see how the collective 
protest of discontented Members could 
be an attack upon the action of the 
Speaker. What was the Speaker to do 
under the Ist Resolution? He was to 
declare to the House his impression that 
the subject under consideration had been 
adequately discussed, and that it was 
time to close the debate. He simply 
declared an impression, and communi- 
cated certain information to the House. 
He made no decision upon that infor- 
mation, but the House proceeded to act 
upon his information ; and the first men- 
tion they had of any decision in the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister occurred in line 9— 
% “* And if a Motion}be made ‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put,’ Mr. Speaker or the Chairman 
shall forthwith put such Question; and, if the 
same be decided in the affirmative, the Question 
under discussion shall be put forthwith.” 
Therefore, the decision would result upon 
the division, and not upon the action of 
the Speaker ; and he would remind those 
who talked of insult to the Speaker or 
to his Successor in the Chair, that he was 
in danger of a worse insult than any 
that could be levelled against him by a 
protest; because if, on any occasion, the 
right hon. Gentleman declared that the 
question had been adequately discussed, 
and that it was the evident sense of 
the House that the Question ought to be 
put, and the majority decided against 
im, a much greater indignity would be 
flung upon his word and judgment by 
the majority than any that could be 
conveyed by a protest placed by the 
minority upon the Journals of the House. 
It was, therefore, perfectly plain that a 
protest would not touch the authority 
of the Speaker, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
wisely and prudently interposed the 
fence—the wide and impassable fence of 
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the vote of the House between the pro- 
test and the Chair; and he invited the 
right hon. Gentleman to say whether, 
under these circumstances, any protest 
by the minority could be considered an 
insult to the Speaker ? But,'as to insult, 
was not the Speaker the Editor of the 
Journals of the House? Was he not 
the authority, one of whose functions it 
was to guard the Journals of the House 
against being made the medium of insult, 
either to himself or to the House? From 
day to day the Speaker took upon himself 
the duty of altering, correcting, and re- 
vising the terms of Questions and Mo- 
tions, and of expunging altogether from 
the Journals and Papers of the House 
anything he might deem an insult. He 
wished to know if the discretion and 
functions of the Speaker, as Editor of 
the Journals, were to disappear alto- 
gether under the new scheme of cléture, 
or if any 10 Members of the House, or 
even a smaller number, were to hand to 
the right hon. Gentleman a protest 
couched in offensive or indecent terms, 
the same‘power would not rest with him, 
as now, of guarding the dignity of the 
House? He had not had the pleasure 
of hearing the entire speech of the right 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright); but what he did hear seemed 
to him to consist of an assumption and 
a fallacy. The assumption was un- 
founded, and the fallacy was patent. 
The fallacy was that because the House 
of Lords had had the faculty of exer- 
cising a protest for 300 years, and be- 
cause it had not used it always prudently 
and wisely, that, therefore, it should not 
be given to the House of Commons. He 
failed to recognize the sufficiency of the 
argument that, because the power might 
have been misused in past times in the 
House of Lords, it ought not to be con- 
ceded to the House of Commons. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Member has entirely misconceived what 
I said. I said nothing about the mis- 
use of protests in the House of Lords. 
I do not believe that there has been any 
misuse of protests. I did say that some 
wise and some very unwise things had 
been said, and that the privilege which 
was given to the House of Lords is 
scarcely ever used now. I, therefore, 
objected to the proposal to use them 
now for the first time in this House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad that 
he had elicited this explanation from the 
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right hon. Gentleman. He had heard 
the right hon. Gentleman say that there 
were many protests on the pages of the 
Journals of the House of Lords which 
the descendants of the Peers who made 
them wished had never been placed 
there. If that was not a condemnation 
of the use of protests by the House of 
Lords, he did not know the meaning of 
language. The assumption of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
the Members of the House of Commons 
having had an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion, there was no need of 
the further superfluous opportunity of 
expressing it by protest. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to forget that they 
were considering a scheme which would 
deprive the Members of the House of 
the opportunity of expressing their 
opinion at all. The scheme of the 
Prime Minister had never been clearly 
understood until last night, when it 
was outlined in lines of light by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton). It was now perfectly plain 
that what the Government meant was 
this—they meant to arrange their pro- 
gramme at the beginning of the Session ; 
to consider how many Bills they could 
pass during the Session ; todo a sum in 
simple division, and decide the number 
of hours in the Session they would de- 
vote to the consideration of each par- 
ticular Bill. If any Party wished to be 
heard, they would be required to select 
two or three spokesmen from their side, 
or else remain silent. Hon. Members 
who had hitherto come there each man 
for himself, to speak for himself the 
opinion of his constituents, would here- 
after find themselves not the spokes- 
men of the people, but each political 
Party would be a College of electors 
with the right of nominating two or 
three Gentlemen to speak for them. The 
assumption of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that speech would be allowed to 
each Member had been sufficiently 
shown not to be the case; and he was 
surprised, when he considered the pro- 
fessions of the Government in bringing 
forward this scheme of cléture, at the 
manner in which they had received the 
Amendment. They professed to exercise 
these drastic powers with tender regard 
for the rights of Members ; but he found 
them refusing in any case in which the 
eléture was applied to allow any number 
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of Members of the House who con- 
sidered themselves to have been im- 
properly put to silence to use the limited 
safety-valve of a protest which might 
serve to assuage discontent and allay 
political excitement. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had listened 
with attention to the debate, and he 
thought the difference of opinion which 
existed on the two sides of the House 
had arisen in consequence of a misunder- 
standing as to the object of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) said that the effect 
of a protest against the decision of the 
House would be a reflection and an in- 
sult upon the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Ways and Means. Now, he thought 
it would be a most invidious thing to 
place any protest upon the Journals of 
the House against the proceedings of 
the Speaker or of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. But he did not understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) intended that that should 
be the case. The right hon. Gentleman 
had already disclaimed any such in- 
tention, and there was evidently a mis- 
understanding between the Government 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
as to the object they had in view. As 
to the Amendment itself, he should like 
to say a word upon it. It seemed to 
him that the misapprehension arose 
from the language of the Resolution it- 
self, and it arose in this way. In the 
first place, the Speaker was to inform 
the House that, in his opinion, it was 
the evident sense of the House that 
the subject had been adequately dis- 
cussed. Having informed the House 
on that point, a Motion would imme- 
diately be made ‘‘That the Question 
be now put,” and there would be a 
division taken thereupon. ‘The division 
of the House would either affirm the 
opinion expressed by the Speaker, or 
deny the accuracy of his conclusion. 
In the next place, the Resolution went 
on to provide that, if the House affirmed 
the judgment of the Speaker, then the 
Main Question under discussion was to 
be put forthwith. As he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), the 
protest was to be made against the deci- 
sion arrived at by the House on the 
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Main Question under discussion ; and if 
that were the case—and he felt. that it 
was the obvious meaning of the lan- 
guage of the Amendment—it was not ne- 
cessary for the Government to proceed 
upon the assumption that the protest 
would be a protest against the decision 
of the Speaker, or of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. He thought that 
some explanation might be allowed. If 
he misapprehended the meaning of the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
protest, and if the protest was to be 
taken against the decision of the Speaker 
as to the adequate discussion of the sub- 
ject before the House, then he thought 
the House and all sides would agree in 
refusing to allow a protest on that ground 
to be put on the Journals of the House. 
But if the protest was to be against the 
decision of the House upon the subject 
which had been under discussion, he did 
not see why it should be necessary for 
the Government to object to it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member for Falkirk (Mr. Ramsay) had 
accurately and thoroughly realized the 
object he (Mr. W. H. Smith) had in 
view. It had never entered into his 
mind, and nothing he had said and no 
words he had put upon the Paper justi- 
fied the assumption that he desired to 
cast any imputation upon the decision of 
the Speaker, or of the Chairman of Ways 
and Means. If the Government would 
read their own Resolution, they would 
find that after the Speaker had made 
his statement to the House it would 
become necessary that a Motion should 
be made. That Motion would be made 
on the Ministerial side of the House, 
and the whole responsibility would rest 
on the right hon. Gentleman who made 
it. The evident sense of the House 
would have been conveyed to the Speaker 
—the Speaker or Chairman would state 
what his view was, and then the Minis- 
ter, rising in his place, would move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” It would 
thereupon be put without question and 
without debate. It was because he be- 
lieved that there ought to be the oppor- 
tunity of recording a protest—it might 
be from a discontented body of Members, 
such as the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had described— 
composed of gagged men. 

Mr. DODSON said, the statement was 
not his. 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
taken down the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. DODSON begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. He had simply 
quoted language which had been used 
on the other side of the House. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked who 
used it? Who did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman quote ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
aware that the words had been used on 
that side of the House. He had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman—and he 
was sure the whole House understood 
theright hon. Gentleman—to express his 
own appreciation of the sentiment which 
would agitate and move the minority, if 
subjected to the process now sought to 
be put upon them. The words of the 
right hon. Gentleman were that a mino- 
rity composed of gagged men, in the 
hour of smarting, would, in the ecstacy 
of the moment, retire tothe Library and 
put on record a protest which was not to 
be presented to the Speaker or the Clerk 
at the Table until 4 o’clock thenext day. 
it was contrary to their experience of 
human nature that anything of the kind 
should be done; and he said, positively, 
that if this power of recording a re- 
spectful protest on the Journals of the 
House were refused, a protest, composed 
in the ecstacy of the moment, would be 
made, and would be transmitted and 
appear in the newspapers the next morn- 
ing ; and then, indeed, it would partake 
of the character which had been attri- 
buted to it by some hon. Gentlemen, 
and repeated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Dodson)—namely, 
that of having been composed by gagged 
men in the hour of smarting. He 
earnestly desired to afford dissenting 
Members what had been justly described 
by the hon. Member for. Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) as a safety-valve for their feel- 
ings. If this power must be applied, if 
this pressure must be inflicted on a mi- 
nority in the House of Commons, it was, 
at all events, better that their dissent 
should find expression in respectful 
terms in the Journals of the House than 
that they should give vent to their dis- 
satisfaction out-of-doors. With regard 
to the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Mayo(Mr.O’Connor Power), 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) regretted that the 
hon. and learned Member should have 
attributed to him the motive of prevent- 
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ing minorities of 11 recording their pro- 
tests, because it never entered his mind 
that less than that number would consi- 
der it necessary seriously to dissent from 
the decision. But he had no objection 
to make a provision in the sense which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman indi- 
cated. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) believed 
it was apparent that this power ought to 
exist, and up to the present he had 
heard no argument against it, excopt 
that it did not now exist. But hon. 
Members would recollect that this idea 
of the cléture was a new one; as, indeed, 
were all the Resolutions on Procedure 
now proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There was, therefore, nothing 
unreasonable in the proposition he had 
laid before the House, which was in- 
tended to relieve pressure and enable 
Members to justify to their constituents 
the course they might feel it their duty 
to pursue. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HersoHeEty) said, he would re- 
mind the House that the question to be 
considered was not what the right hon. 
Gentleman intended by his proposal, but 
what would be possible and even pro- 
bable ifit were adopted. The objection 
of the Government was that the power 
of entering a protest was not likely to 
be of practical use, and, at the same 
time, that it would be open to grave 
abuse. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated that the protest would be a pro- 
test against the decision of the House; 
but surely, so far as a mere protest 
against that decision went, Members 
would have already protested against it 
in the most complete manner by voting 
against it. How could the decision be 
more emphatically protested against 
than by this? But then it was urged 
that something more than a protest was 
wanted ; reasons were to be recorded, 
which meant that the proceeding was to 
be criticized. Now it was obvious, if 
this were done, Members who protested 
would adopt their own form of criticism, 
and the objection of the Government 
was that this might take a form offen- 
sive and derogatory to the Officers of the 
House. It was suggested that the 


Speaker had a certain control over the 
record of the proceedings of the House ; 
but was it seriously meant that he 
would exercise this power by expunging 
criticisms consisting of reflections upon 


himself? [‘‘No, no!”] He was argu- 
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ing against the position taken up by the 
hon. Member for Sligo, who said, in 
effect, that there was complete protection 
against the abuse of the power of pro- 
testing, because the Speaker could pre- 
vent a protest remaining on the Journals 
of the House. But surely that was not 
a desirable position in which to place 
the highest authority in the House. No 
doubt, any protest made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) would be 
couched in perfectly respectful language; 
but then he would be unable to answer 
for the language used by any 10 Mem- 
bers who desired to protest. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the adoption 
of his proposal would afford a kind of 
safety-valve, and that it would be better 
that these protests should be made within 
the House than out-of-doors. But did 
he think that they would not be made 
elsewhere as well as in the Journals of 
the House of Commons? For his own 
part, he was certain that the mere entry 
in the Journals of the House would not 
for one moment prevent a single Mem- 
ber from protesting elsewhere. The 
Government, therefore, saw no use in 
this proposal, which, if it were adopted, 
would, as he had shown, be liable to 
abuse. No doubt, in some cases it would 
be perfectly harmless; but they consi- 
dered that in others it would be produc- 
tive of considerable mischief. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s Government were 
unable to accede to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that the more the Government 
arguments were unfolded the more they 
had the effect of mystifying the question 
at issue. They, however, went far to 
refute certain other arguments which 
had been adduced more than once in the 
course of the debates which had taken 
place on these Resolutions. The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General told them 
that he could not consider the intention 
of the Amendment, but that he felt 
himself obliged to look at the possible 
result if it were carried. But when 
the Conservative Party submitted to 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
were unable entirely to pin their faith 
upon their good intentions in intro- 
ducing the cloture into the Procedure of 
the House of Commons, and when they 
pointed to the possible and probable 
results that would ensue, these argu- 
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ments were laughed to scorn, and they 
were told they should not prophecy un- 
less they knew. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman proceeded to say that the 
right of protesting was not wanted, be- 
cause the most complete protest would 
already have been recorded in the votes 
iven by Members. But in the House of 
rds, where the right of protest existed, 
those Peers who protested had already 
recorded their votes ; and they protested 
because they wished to record the rea- 
sons for their votes in the most formal 
and distinct manner. Hon. Members, 
then, on those Benches wished the same 
practice to be followed in the House of 
Commons. It was very easy for the 
Solicitor General to say that the practice 
would be open to very grave abuse ; but, 
surely, the right hon. Gentleman at his 
side (Mr. Dodson), who for so many 
years sat at the Table with great honour 
to himself and credit to the House, ought 
still to be sufficiently jealous of the cha- 
racter of their proceedings not to allow 
it to be attributed to Members of the 
House that they would be guilty of con- 
duct of which, as the hon. Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) had 
stated, there had been no instance in the 
House of Lords. ‘‘ But,’’ said the Soli- 
citor General, ‘‘ think what a dreadful 
thing it would be that it should rest with 
the Speaker to have the unpleasant re- 
sponsibility of erasing from the Journals 
of the House a protest which might be 
directed against his own action.” He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) humbly sug- 
gested, however, that this would not 
rest with the Speaker at all. The work 
which he held in his hand said— 

** Any protest or reason, or part thereof, if 
considered by the House to be unbecoming or 
otherwise irregular, may be ordered to be ex- 
punged ;”’ 
and that, he contended, was a sufficient 
and conclusive answer to the argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
hoped that the debate, if it were not 
closed that night, might be enriched 
with some additional argument from 
Her Majesty’s Government, because the 
more they argued the more they dis- 
nity that bold assertion of the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Brigbt), that this 
Motion was childish and absurd, and the 
more clearly they showed that they had 
not considered the full effects of the 
cléture they were forcing upon the House 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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—that Her Majesty’s Government felt 
the force of the arguments adduced on 
that side of the House; but that, with 
reference to the Main Question, they dare 
not admit it, because they knew that 
would be fatal to their policy. 

Viscount FOLKESTONEsaid, he had 
listened to the debate on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), and was obliged to confess that 
the opinions which had been expressed 
as to its probable effects were somewhat 
mixed. Some hon. Members thought 
that if the right to protest were con- 
ceded, the effect of the protests made 
would be reflections upon the Speaker 
as the first Officer of the House; while 
others were of opinion that they would 
reflect upon the Government or the ma- 
jority which put the cléture into opera- 
tion. But he did not believe, no matter 
from whomsoever they came, that these 
protests would operate as a reflection 
upon the Speaker, nor that the right of 
protesting would be improperly used by 
any Member of the House.~ He was 
fortified in that opinion by the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for South- 
wark, whom, if he were in his place, he 
should heartily thank for having so ably 
shown that there was still some amount of 
proper feeling inherent in the House of 
Commons. The proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman now before the House 
had been supported by the argument that 
protests were in use in the House of 
Lords, and that they were sanctioned by 
ancient usage. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), however, when he rose, 
stigmatized the practice of protesting as 
being quite obsolete at the present day. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, to a cer- 
tain extent, supported by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark, who said protests 
had been used on a few occasions in the 
House of Lords—the last protest being 
made on the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. Having heard that state- 
ment questioned by hon. Members near 
him, he went to the Library and exa- 
mined the Journals of the House of 
Lords, and finding that no protests had 
been made in the years 1876, 1877, and 
1878, he began to think the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in his 
argument; but it occurred to him that 
during those years a Conservative Go- 
vernment was in power, and he then 
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turned to 1880, in which year two pro- 
tests were made in the House of Lords. 
That showed that, any rate, the practice 
of making protests was in existence. 
Then he came to 1881, and he found 
that in that year there were no less than 
six protests made, that being one of the 
years in which the Liberals were in 
power. One of those protests was 
against the Army Discipline and Regu- 
lation (Annual) Bill, and another against 
the Charitable Trusts Bill. The Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill was also protested 
against, as were also the Law of Libel 
Bill, the Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill, 
and the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Bill. The use of protests might have 
become obsolete in the House of Lords 
at one time, but was being revived at the 
very time when it was proposed to intro- 
duce this practice into the House of 
Commons; but if the Government would 
leave to the House of Commons that 
freedom of debate which was permitted 
in the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons could very well dispense with 
the necessity of protests. He should 
most heartily support the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
was very glad to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman had so cordially ac- 
cepted the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member behind him (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), because he thought 
that that was a decided improvement. 

Lorpv BURGHLEY said, he should 
be very happy to support his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster(Mr. 
W. H. Smith) upon his Amendment, 
which, however, he thought would be 
greatly improved by the Amendment 
proposed to that Amendment. 


Question put, and negattved. 


Amendment further amended, by in- 
serting, before the word “protest,” the 
word “ collective.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Pro- 
vided also, That any number of Mem- 
bers who shall be dissatisfied with such 
decision shall be entitled at the next 
sitting of the House to make a collective 
protest in writing which shall be re- 
corded in the Journals of the House’ be 
there added.”’ 


The House divided: Ayes 67; Noes 
98: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 360.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 
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Debate arising ; 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That this House at its rising do adjourn 
till Monday next.—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 6th November, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Samuel 
Danks Waddy, esquire, for the City of Edin- 
burgh. 


NOTICE OF NOTION. 
—o. 9 — 
EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF HER 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that, on as early a 
day as I can obtain, I shall call atten- 
tion to the present employment of a 
portion of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
Egypt, and move— 

‘That this House is entitled to a fuller 
explanation of the nature and proposed dura- 
tion of the employment of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in Egypt, and of the estimated cost 


‘thereof, than it has yet received.” 


I shall also take an early opportunity of 
asking the Prime Minister whether he 
can afford a day for the discussion of 
that Motion. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 10: 


THE CRIMEAN WAR —THE BRITISH 
MILITARY CEMETERY AT ABYDOS. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the British Military Cemetery at Aby- 
dos has recently been disturbed and the 
remains of the dead exhumed ; and, if 
it be true, whether steps will be taken 
to insure the reburying of the dead and 
proper precautions taken to prevent any 
similar act of desecration ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
British Vice Consul at the Dardanelles 
reports that the French authorities, in 
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removing the remains of their dead from 
their Military Cemetery at Abydos to 
Gallipoli, by mistake began excavating 
in the English cemetery. On the error 
being pointed out, they ceased, and re- 
stored the ground to its previous state. 
We have only telegraphic information 
on this subject; and Y think it better 
to wait until we get the Vice Consul’s 
Report before stating anything as to 
future precautions for preventing dese- 
cration. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
GRAVES OF THE SLAIN AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Coroner. ALEXANDER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to take to protect from 
violation the graves of the officers and 
men of the Army and Navy who fell in 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir Ed- 
ward Malet has been instructed to ex- 
press to the Egyptian Government the 
anxiety of Her Majesty’s Government 
that all necessary measures should be 
taken to protect the graves of those 
who fell at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881, AND 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND), ACT 
—THE EMIGRATION CLAUSES. 

Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps have been taken 
to carry out the Emigration Clauses in 
the Land Act (Ireland) and the Arrears 
Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have a report 
from Dublin on this subject; but I find 
_ it contains almost entirely the informa- 

tion I gave to the House about 10 days 
ago. I have sent several heads to Dublin 

on which I require information, and I 

expect to be able to give the hon. Gen- 

tleman an answer on Thursday. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
RETURN OF APPLICATIONS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government will lay upon 
the Table at an early date a Return, 
under suitable headings, of the number 
of applications made under the Arrears 
Act up to the end of October, with the 
results then arrived at? 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : I have just laid 
upon the Table a Return under the 
Arrears Act of the number of applica- 
tions lodged and disposed of in the 
Court of the Irish Land Commission up 
to and including the 3lst day of Oc- 
tober, 1882. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE APPROACHES TO THE PEA. 
BODY’S BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the honourable 
and gallant Member for Truro, If he is 
aware of the state of the road and ap- 
proaches to the new Peabody’s Build- 
ings, St. Anne Street, Westminster, the 
tenants having to wade through a per- 
fect sea of water and mud in wet 
weather; that the water is getting into 
the foundations, and causes the build- 
ings to be very damp in consequence; 
and, if he will take some steps to have 
the same remedied as soon as possible ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to the hon. Member, I beg to in- 
form him that the specification for the 
paving works in the road and approaches 
referred to was prepared some months 
ago; but its approval was unavoidably 
postponed, owing to difficulties with re- 
gard to the level of one of the roads, 
and also in consequence of the construc- 
tion of a sewer by the local authorities. 
These hindrances have now been re- 
moved, and I hope the Board will be 
able to put the works in hand almost 
immediately. I may add that, though 
the present condition of the road and 
approaches is not satisfactory, I am not 
aware that it is so bad as described by 
the hon. Member, or that the water has 
penetrated the foundations of the build- 
ings. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDU. 
CATION (IRELAND)—ROYAL UNIVER- 
SITY EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any of the Inspectors or other 
persons in the direct service of the Com- 
missioners of National Education at- 
tended any of the Royal University 
examinations; and, if so, whether salary 
was invariably deducted from these as 
in the case of the ordinary National 
School teachers who attended the first 
matriculation examination of the same 
University ? 
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Mrz. TREVELYAN : Officers in the 
direct service of the Commissioners of 
National Education—namely, one In- 
spector, three Inspector’s Assistants, and 
a clerk, attended the Royal University 
examinations and obtained full pay while 
doing so, as their absence was during 
the time of their recognized holidays. 
Payment was also made in the cases of 
two Model School teachers who attended 
the examinations; but it was made in 
error, as they absented themselves from 
their duties to do so, and they will be 
required to refund the amounts over- 
paid. 


RAILWAYS—FIRE IN A PULLMAN CAR 
—INQUEST ON DR. ARTHUR. 


Mr. AtperMan W. LAWRENCE 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If his attention has been directed 
to the evidence taken before the coroner 
at the inquest now being held on the 
body of the late Dr. Arthur, who was 
burnt to death. in a Pullman’s Car at- 
tached to the Midland Northern Express 
Train ; more especially to the evidence 
of the engine driver, who stated that, 
acting according to his instructions, he 
did not immediately stop the train when 
requested to do so by repeated signals 
from some one pulling the communica- 
tion cord, because, upon looking back, 
he could not discover there was anything 
amiss with the train; and, whether he will 
direct immediate inquiries to be made 
of other Railway Companies as to the 
instructions issued by them to their 
engine drivers how to act on receiving 
a signal to stop the train, from some one 
pulling the communication cord ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have com- 
municated with my hon. Friend, but I 
am afraid he has not received my letter. 
Iasked him to postpone his Question 
until I had received the Report of the 
judicial inquiry which is now going on, 
and the Report of Colonel Yolland, the 
Government Inspector of Railways, to 
the Board of Trade. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF THOMAS RYAN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to his statement in 
the case of Thomas Ryan, charged with 
assaulting Mr. Frizell, junior, to the 
effect that the prosecution was not 
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brought under the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, Whether he has observed the fol- 
lowing passage in the published report 
of the trial— . 

“ Acting Constable Byrne said he was directed 
to bring this prosecution under the Prevention 
of Crimes Act ;” 
and, whether he will make further in- 
quiry on the subject, and also ascertain 
under whose direction Acting Constable 
Byrne proceeded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is nothing 
inconsistent in my statement in reply to 
the previous Question on this subject 
put to me by the hon. Member and the 
statement made by the constable. The 
Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, which 
applies to the United Kingdom, was the 
Act under which the constable proceeded 
in the charge of assault upon the police, 
and, in doing so, he proceeded under the 
direction of his officer. 


CHILI—MURDER OF DR. M‘LEAN. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether anything definite has yet been 
done in the way of advancing or secur- 
ing a settlement of the claim against the 
Chilian Government for compensation 
for the murder of Dr. MacLean, the 
physician to the British Legation, by 
Chilian soldiery, at Chorillos, in Janu- 
ary last ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative at Santiago was 
instructed on July 28 to include the 
claim of Dr. M‘Lean’s relatives among 
those already presented by him to the 
Chilian Government. He has also been 
instructed to call the attention of the 
Chilian Government to the injustice 
which the continued delay is causing to 
the numerous claimants, and to urge 
upon them the necessity for taking such 
steps as will insure a settlement of these 
claims within a reasonable time. 


POOR LAW [(IRELAND)—MANOR HA- 
MILTON UNION—CASE OF ALLAN 
NIXON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
report of an inquiry held at Manor 
Hamilton regarding the conduct of Allan 
Nixon, one of the rate collectors for that 
Union ; whether, under the facts proved, 
namely, that the said Nixon did, on 
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several occasions, take legal proceedings 
against persons who had already paid 
their rates, and, at least in one case, was 
forced by legal proceedings to refund 
money he had received in excess of what 
was due; also that he threatened elec- 
tors if they voted for a particular candi- 
date at an election of Poor Law Guar- 
dians against his wish, he will consider 
whether Nixon should not be dismissed 
from his position as Poor Rate Collector ; 
and, whether he proposes to make any 
inquiry into the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that an 
inquiry was held by one of the Local 
Government Board Inspectors into the 
circumstances referred to by the hon. 
Member, and it was apparent that Mr. 
Nixon had committed some serious mis- 
takes in the steps taken by him to en- 
force the collection of the rates, and that 
he had solicited votes for one of the can- 
didates at the election of Guardians; 
but it did not appear that he was guilty 
of any attempt at fraud. Mr. Nixon 
had been a meritorious officer of about 
32 years’ service; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Local Government 
Board considered it sufficient to caution 
him to be more accurate and careful in 
the discharge of his duty in future, and 
they pointed out to him that no paid 
officer of the Union could be permitted 
to interfere with the election of Guar- 
dians beyond the exercise of his right, 
if a ratepayer, to vote or nominate. The 
subject also came before a large meet- 
ing of the Guardians convened to consi- 
der a notice of motion given by one of 
their body adverse to the retention of 
Mr. Nixon’s services as a collector; but 
by a majority of 13 to 4 the Guardians 
passed a resolution declining to consider 
the motion. I do not propose to take 
any further action in the matter. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—LIST 
OF CASES IN SUB-COMMISSION 
COURT, MAYO. y 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, If he will state how many 

cases under the Land Law Act have been 
listed for hearing, and how many have 
been heard in the Civil Bill Court of 

Mayo, and in the Sub-Commission Court 

of the same county, since the passing of 

the Act, specifying the number of cases 
listed for hearing, and the number of 


cases heard in each court respectively ? | 


Hr. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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The hon. Member said that, in putting 
the Question, he desired to explain that 
in referring to the Sub-Commission 
Court of Mayo he did not intend to make 
any reflection on the gentleman. who 
presided in that Court. On the con- 
trary, he desired to express his satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the business 
was conducted in that Court. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the Civil 
Bill Court of Mayo 1,920 cases have 
been listed for hearing. In 721 cases 
fair rents have been fixed, and 282 have 
been dismissed, withdrawn, or struck 
out. In the Sub-Commission Court 
1,571 cases have been listed for hearing. 
In 744 cases fair rents have been fixed, 
and 429 cases have been dismissed, 
withdrawn, or struck out. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman could state 
the proportionate expense incurred in 
arriving at this conclusion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would put a Question on the subject on 
a future day to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and would ask him, Whether, 
having in view the disparity in the 
results, and the expenditure involved 
under each of these Courts respectively, 
some steps should not be taken to trans- 
fer the business of the Sub-Commission 
Court to the County Court? 


CRIME (IRELAND)—MURDER OF CON- 
STABLE KAVANAGH. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he would state who the persons were 
that received the reward in the case of 
Constable Kavanagh’s murder ; in what 
proportion the £1,000 will be distributed 
amongst them ; and, whether it will be 
paid out of the Secret Service Fundor be- 
come a charge on the Estimates ; and, if 
the latter, whether it will be set down 
as a separate item or be included under 
the head of Law Charges and Prosecu- 
tions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must claim 
the indulgence of the House and respect- 
fully decline to answer the first portion of 
this Question, as I feel that I could not 
give the information asked for without 
danger, and certainly great inconveni- 
ence and discomfort, to the persons on 
whose evidence a conviction was ob- 
tained. With regard to the final por- 
tion of the Question, I beg to say that 
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expenses of this kind are properly 
chargeable to the Vote for Law Charges 
and Criminal Prosecutions, and will not 
form a separate item in the Estimates. 

Mr. HEALY explained that his 
reason for putting the Question was this. 
He desired at a future Sitting of the 
House—next Session, perhaps—to call 
attention to the evidence upon which 
this man was hung, and contrast the 
evidence of the paid witnesses with the 
evidence of unpaid witnesses. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—ARMY RAIL- 
WAY CORPS. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether it is 
true that it is proposed to establish per- 
manently an Army Railway Corps ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I am 
considering the feasibility of converting 
one or more Companies of Royal Engi- 
neers into a Railway Corps, with per- 
manent cadres, which could be rapidly 
expanded when required on active ser- 
vice; but the details have not yet been 
worked out. 


INDIA (RAILWAYS)—RANGOON AND 
TRRAWADDY RAILWAY. 


Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for India, If it is 
true that proposals have been made by 
a private firm tothe Indian Government 
for the purchase of the Rangoon and 
Irrawaddy Valley Railway ; if these pro- 
—— have received the approval of the 

ocal Government of Burmah; and, if 
he will undertake that before the India 
Council is committed to the policy of the 
purchase of State Railways by private 
individuals, he will not only lay upon 
the Table of the House the exact nature 
of the present proposals, but also allow 
the policy of the whole subject to be 
discussed ? . 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Proposals have been made by a private 
firm to the Government of India for the 
purchase of the Rangoon and Irrawaddy 
Valley Railway, and the Commissioner 
of Burmah has expressed himself in 
favour of the transfer of the Railway to 
a Company on certain terms; but the 
consideration of the question has been 
postponed for the present in order that 
the views of the Government of India 
may be fully expressed on the general 
policy involved in such a proposal. I 
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could not undertake to lay on the Table 
Papers relating to any particular pro- 
posal before a decision has been arrived 
at by the Government; but as soon as 
any decision has been come to I will 
give full information to the House. 


MASTER AND SERVANT—BREACH OF 
CONTRACT—* GENGE v. SYMES.” 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he is aware that, in the case of 
Genge v. Symes, tried at Bridport on 
25th September, and in which defendant 
was fined £5 for alleged breach of con- 
tract in absenting himself from his work, 
there was a complaint that the first 
breach was committed by the com- 
plainant in not supplying a suitable cot- 
tage, in accordance with the agreement; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 
he will, if he has the power to do so, 
remit the fine; and, if he has not the 
power, that he will use his influence 
with the magistrates who tried the case 
to remit the fine ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the case was that of a breach 
of a civil contract, and, therefore, one in 
which he had no authority to interfere. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
AGNES MALCOLMSON. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: 
Whether his attention has been drawn to 
a letter published in the ‘‘ Belfast Daily 
News,” of ist instant, and signed by 
C. E. Greene, P.L.G., in which it is 
stated that a lunatic woman named Mal- 
colmson, who had resided twenty-five 
years in Scotland, had been removed 
from a lunatic asylum at Bothwell to 
Downpatrick Workhouse; also of a 
letter from the Parochial Board Office, 
Cambuslang, denying the truth of Mr. 
Greene’s statement; and, whether he 
will inquire into the case; and, if the 
letter of the Downpatrick Guardian is 
correct, he will use the proper means to 
prevent the recurrence of such an out- 
rage ? 

r. TREVELYAN : The attention of 
the Local Government Board had al- 
ready been directed by the Guardians of 
the Downpatrick Union to the removal 
of Agnes Malcolmson from Scotland to 
their Union; but they made no com- 
plaints as to the alleged ill-treatment of 
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the poor woman by the female warders. 
The Local’Government Board will now 
make inquiries on this point, and I will 
let the hon. Member know the result. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS, 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that great distress 
occurs annually amongst the labouring 
a of the town of Arklow, county 

icklow, from the want of employment 
in the winter season; whether he is 
aware that the harbour works, for which 
an Act of Parliament was obtained last 
Session, have not yet been commenced ; 
and, whether he will communicate with 
the Board of Public Works (Ireland) 
with a view to their being started at 
once ? 

Mr. COURTNEY (for Mr. Trevet- 
yan): The Government are quite alive 
to the desirability of commencing the 
Arklow Harbour works as soon as pos- 
sible. The only delay which has oc- 
curred was due to a request that the 
plans might be examined by a local 
committee. This has now been done; 
tenders have been called for and re- 
ceived; the selection will be made in a 
few days, and the work will then be 
commenced very shortly. 


ARMY (INDIA)—INDIAN “ LOCAL” 
CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If he will state whether 
any Memorials from ‘‘ Local” Officers 
on the Cadres of the late Bengal, Ma- 
dras, or Bombay Cavalry have been re- 
ceived at the India Office in England, 
or by the authorities in India, for sub- 
mission to Parliament; whether he is 
now prepared to announce what remedial 
measures he has suggested for the alle- 
viation of the depressed position of the 
“Local ” Cavalry Officers in the junior 
grades; and, whether any hope of their 
early promulgation may be entertained 
by the Officers concerned ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Many Memorials from officers of the 
local Cavalry lists of the three Presiden- 
cies, representing the slowness of their 
actual promotion, have been received 
through the Government of India; but 
I am not aware that any have been ad- 
dressed to Parliament. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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the Government of India were autho- 
rized to give effect to their proposals for 
ameliorating the position of the officers 
of the local Cavalry suffering from re- 
tarded promotion. .I believe these mea- 
sures will remove all legitimate grounds 
of complaint. They are, briefly, to give 
to all the officers on the lists the option 
of coming prospectively under the Staff 
Corps Rules of substantive promotion, 
with Staff Corps rate of pay and the 
attainment of colonels’ allowances at 
Staff Corps officers’ rates — namely, 
£1,124 yearly after 38 years’ service. 
Should all the officers concerned—61 in 
number—accept these terms, which are, 
of course, optional, the additional cost 
will not fall short of £70,000 yearly. 
The Government of India will, doubt- 
less, lose no time in promulgating the 
terms thus authorized. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ATTEMPTED MUR. 
DER OF MR. CARTER IN MAYO CO.— 
COST OF ATTENDANCE OF SURGEON 
WHEELER. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Surgeon William Ireland 
Wheeler, Vice President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, at the request of 
the Irish Government, attended Mr. 
Thomas Shaen Carter, who was in the 
month of March last fired at and danger- 
ously wounded in the county of Mayo; 
whether Surgeon Wheeler paid many 
visits to Mr. Carter in Mayo, leaving his 
large practice in Dublin for the purpose, 
and reported the result of each visit to 
the Irish,;Government ; whether Surgeon 
Wheeler duly furnished his account for 
such attendance to the Irish Govern- 
ment, and has not been paid ; and, when 
the Irish Government intend to pay this 
claim ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Morony, 
Resident Magistrate, reported to the 
late Under Secretary that Mr. Carter, 
who was fired at and dangerously 
wounded on the 15th of March last in 
the County Mayo, expressed a wish to 
have the professional aid of Surgeon 
Wheeler, who had previously attended 
him. Mr. Burke thereupon intimated 
to Surgeon Wheeler that if he visited 
Mr. Carter, and if that gentleman was 
unable to pay his fees for such attend- 
ance, he might submit a claim for the 
consideration of Government. Surgeon 


Wheeler paid many visits to Mr. Carter, 
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and [ believe reported the result ofeach 
to the late Under Secretary. He has 
since furnished an account to Govern- 
ment for £1,147 18s. for his own ser- 
vices, and for fees of 50 guineas and 25 
guinéas respectively for two assistants 
who accompanied him. Mr. Carter states 
that he is unable to pay for this medical 
attendance, but has made a claim for 
compensation under the 19th section of 
the Prevention of Crime Act; and pend- 
ing the result of that claim the Govern- 
ment cannot come to any decision on 
Surgeon Wheeler’s demand. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Who 
is responsible for the framing of the 
charges against Arabi Pasha; and, is 
the British Government, to whose offi- 
cers he surrendered, responsible for these 
accusations ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Egyptian Government are responsible 
for the framing of the charges and accu- 
sations against Arabi Pasha. 


IRELAND — THE “ANNALS OF 
ULSTER.”’ 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can state the cause of 
the delay in the publication of the im- 
portant Irish chronicle known as the 
“ Annals of Ulster,” for which a grant 
was made by the Treasury more than 
five years ago; and, if there is any 
prospect of the early issue of this work, 
the publication of which has been so 
earnestly desired by historical inquirers 
in Great Britain as well as in Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The following 
explanation has been received from Dean 
Reeves, who is the editor of Zhe Annals 
of Ulster :—The understanding when the 
grant for the printing of The Annals 
of Ulster was made was that the work 
should be executed in four years; but 
unforeseen difficulties and delays have 
occurred in the meantime, and the editor 
has been unable to commence the print- 
ing until this year. The printing has 
now been begun, and it is hoped that 
the work will steadily progress. I may 
observe that none of the money voted by 
Parliament for the publication of these 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—CONDEMNED 
HOUSES AT BRISTOL. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been called 
to the action of the Sanitary Autho- 
rity at Bristol in summoning the owners 
(chiefly working men) of seventy-four 
houses condemned by the medical officer 
of health ; these houses having been 
erected on the strength of the official 
sanction to the plans; and, whether 
such proceedings, without compensation 
to the owners of the property, are ap- 
proved by the Board ? 

Mr. DODSON : My attention had not 
been called to this matter until my hon. 
Friend gave Notice of his Question ; but 
I have since communicated with the 
Sanitary Authority on the subject. I 
find that the Medical Officer of Health 
has reported a number of houses as 
being unfit for human habitation, be- 
cause they are built on low lands, which 
are liable to be flooded whenever there 
is an excess ofrain. It is true that the 
houses have been built in accordance with 
plans submitted to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity in pursuance of their bye-laws ; but 
when the plans were before the Sanitary 
Authority they had only to consider 
whether the requirements of the bye- 
laws were satisfied; and the bye-laws 
referred to the structure of the buildings 
and not to the fitness of the site. The 
Sanitary Authority, therefore, gave no 
approval to the site. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no control over the 
Sanitary Authority in this matter; but 
the case will be brought before the Jus- 
tices before the houses are closed, and 
it will, of course, be necessary to satisfy 
them that the houses are, in fact, unfit 
for habitation. 


JAPAN—IMPORTATION OF DRUGS 
AND CHEMICALS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, referring to the answer 
he gave on August 6th 1880, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister in Japan has been able 
to induce the Japanese Government to 
permit the importation of drugs and 
other chemicals into that country ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are not aware 
that there has been any interference 
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chemicals into Japan other than medi- 
cinal opium. Restrictions are placed by 
the laws of Japan on the sale of bad or 
spurious drugs, and they are submitted 
to an examination by the Board of Health 
before they can be sold to the Japanese. 

omplaints were made in 1879 that cer- 
tain drugs had been unfairly condemned ; 
but since that time no further complaints 
have been received. 


"ARMY—QUEEN’S CADETSHIPS AND 
ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, If it is the fact that under 
existing regulations the sons of medical 
officers of the Army are ineligible for 
nomination to honorary Queen’s cadet- 
ships; and, if he will take steps to 
remedy this inequality in the position of 
the Medical Department which is felt 
as a slight to those who risk their lives 
in the service of the State? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to remind him 
that the sons of medical officers are 
eligible for Queen’s cadetships. The 
arrangements as to Queen’s honorary 
cadetships are under consideration ; but 
I can give no assurance that I can ex- 
tend this system, which is a delicate one 
to alter. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REMOVAL OF NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLACARDS, CO. LOUTH. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware of the fact that 
Acting Constable Glynn, of the Louth 
Constabulary Station, County Louth, ac- 
companied by Sub-Constable Jebb, of 
the same station, tore down some pla- 
cards giving public notice, as follows :— 

“Trish National League. In accordance with 
a Resolution adopted at a eer meeting 
held on Sunday last to consider the advisability 
of establishing a Branch of the above in the 
town of Louth, a public meeting will be held, 
immediately after last Mass, on Sunday next, 
5th November 1882, for the purpose of forming 
a Branch of the Irish National League for 
Louth District. Men of Louth, assemble on 
Sunday, and show by your presence and by 
your subscriptions your desire and determina- 
tion to take your place in the ranks of those 
who are labouring to make Ireland a Nation ;”’ 


whether the acting constable, on being 
questioned as to the legality of the pla- 
cards, declared that the words “desire 
and determination ” were “ unconstitu- 


Sir Charlee W. Ditke 
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tional,’’ and, when asked as to his au- 
thority for tearing down the placards, 
replied ‘‘ Begone, and don’t obstruct us 
in the discharge of our duty ;” whether 
the acting constable exceeded his legal 
right in tearing down the placards, in 
giving a decision upon the legality of 
their language, and in threatening those 
who asked him to state his authority for 
his conduct ; whether, as promised some 
time ago, the Irish Executive have 
issued instructions to the Police, caution- 
ing them with reference to the tearing 
down of placards; and, whether the 
Executive will now take any steps to 
protect the right of public meeting, and 
guard against breaches of the peace, by 
restraining the tendency of individual 
members of the Constabulary Force to 
interfere unduly with the public ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No report of 
the occurrence mentioned in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member had reached 
the Inspector General up to the 4th 
instant. He therefore telegraphed the 
substance of the Question to the Sub- 
Inspector at Ardee, in which district 
Louth Station is situate; but I have not 
yet learnt the result. The hon. Mem- 
ber is under some misapprehension with 
regard to the issue of instructions to the 
police relative to placards. What I pro- 
mised should be done was to issue in- 
structions to them not to interfere with 
placards relating to the Labour League 
and Shepherds’ Association, and this 
has been done. I think similar instruc- 
tions may be requisite with regard 
to the placards of the Irish National 
League, and I will therefore give orders 
for their issue at once. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF HONOURS — THE 
ROYAL MARINE ARTILLERY. 

Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
names of Colonel H. 8S. Jones, Royal 
Marines, and Colonel Tuson, Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery, will be added to the list 
of Regimental Colonels who have been 
recommended to receive Companionships 
of the Bath, those two Officers having 
been specially mentioned for their zeal 
and ability by General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I hope I shall not be deemed dis- 
courteous if I venture to appeal to the 
hon. and gallant Member whether such 
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a Question as this should be asked in 
this House—a Question, namely, as to 
the intention of the Government to re- 
commend to Her Majesty for a certain 
honour two individual officers out of the 
whole number who served in Egypt. I 
feel compelled to add that I am sure the 
two gallant officers alluded to by the 
hon. and gallant Member would be the 
first to disclaim, on their own part and 
on that of the distinguished corps to 
which they belong, any desire to have 
their names brought in this way before 
the House. 

CotoneL MAKINS: I assure the 
House I had no intention of doing 
anything that would seem invidious. I 
simply saw that a number of Army 
officers were recommended for promo- 
tion; and I wondered why the Marine 
officers, while they had been honourably 
mentioned by Sir Garnet Wolseley, were 
not mentioned as likely to be rewarded 
in the same way. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RELIEF WORKS, 
ARKLOW, CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the action of the 
county surveyor of Wicklow in putting 
a stop, at the request of Lord Carysfort, 
to the works for the improvement of the 
town of Arklow, which had been passed 
by the grand jury, fiated by the judge 
of assize, a contract duly entered into 
under bail bonds, and which had been 
actually commenced, If he can now state 
whether the county surveyor acted justi- 
fiably or within his powers on the occa- 
sion; and, if not, whether he will take 
any and what steps to have the works 
proceeded with at once? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It has been 
stated to me that the Grand Jury who 
passed the presentment did so subject to 
theconsent of the adjoining owners being 
obtained. The secretary to the Grand 
Jury has been asked to report specifically 
on this point; but I have not yet re- 
ceived his reply. 


EGYPT — COMMAND OF THE EGYP- 
TIAN ARMY — APPOINTMENT OF 
BAKER PASHA. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any com- 


munications have at any time passed be- 
tween Sir Garnet Wolseley and Baker 
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Pacha in reference to the appointment 
of the latter to the command of the 
Egyptian Army; and, if so, whether 
the Government has been informed as 
to the nature of the communications; 
and, whether Sir Garnet Wolseley ad- 
vised the Khedive to appoint Baker 
Pacha to the command of the Egyptian 
Army; and, if so, whether Sir Garnet 
Wolseley acted with the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I have 
asked Sir Garnet Wolseley, and he tells 
me that no official communications of any 
sort have passed between him and Baker 
Pasha in reference to the command of 
the Egyptian Army; and, further, that 
he did not advise the Khedive to ap- 
point Baker Pasha to that command. 


SCOTLAND—DEER FORESTS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS—EVICTIONS. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been called to a case reported in the 
‘‘ Scotsman” of the 28th Oct. in which 
the plaintiff, Mr. Winans, sought to 
compel the defendant, Mr. Mackenzie, 
to evict shepherds ‘‘ and other occu- 
pants”’ from a place rented as a deer 
forest ; and, if he will grant a Return 
of the area of land converted into sheep 
walks and deer forests in the Islands and 
Highlands of Scotland since 1831, and 
the number of persons and families re- 
moved for that purpose ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no in- 
formation on this subject of a character 
to enable me to pronounce upon the 
matter as to its merits, although I have 
been cognizant by common repute with 
what has been going on. With regard 
to the inquiry of the hon. Gentleman, I 
think it would be a very useful thing if, 
upon this contested question, there could 
be a Return to the effect he describes; 
but I believe it is wholly beyond our 
power to give it. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I shall call 
attention to the subject, and move a Re- 
solution. 

Lorp ELCHO : My impression is that 
there is some information upon the sub- 
ject in the Report of a Oommittee in 
1872. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think there is 
information on the subject in the Report 
of a Committee. At the same time, I 
have no doubt my hon. Friend is better 
acquainted with it than I am, 
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SCOTLAND—HARBOURS ON THE EAST 
COAST—BREAKWATER AT PETER- 
HEAD. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the statement is correct that the Govern- 
ment has resolved to construct, by the 
aid of convict labour, an extensive 
breakwater at Peterhead; and, if so, 
whether, before undertaking so great a 
work, they will appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire exhaustively into the 
deficient harbour accommodation on the 
East Coast of this country, and to report 
in what manner that deficiency may 
best be dealt with for the benefit of our 
seafaring population and the Nation at 
large? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question, which relates to a matter 
which has not yet come before him in a 
definite form. The question of the dis- 
posal of the convict labour which will 
shortly be set free is engaging the at- 
tention of Government; but no deci- 
sion has as yet been arrived at upon it. 
Peterhead is among the places where it 
has been suggested that convict labour 
may with advantage be employed in the 
construction of a harbour of refuge. As 
the employment of the convicts is a 
matter that scarcely brooks delay, the 
appointment of a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry is highly undesirable, and it is 
believed to be unnecessary, as the infor- 
mation at the command of the Govern- 
ment is sufficient to enable a decision to 
be formed when that becomes im- 
perative. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—BEER AND WINE LICENCES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he is aware that persons 
licensed to sell beer and wine by retail 
for consumption off the premises for- 
merly paid the Duty on wine licences in 
April and on beer licences in October ; 
whether the collectors of Inland Revenue 
have in many cases recently noticed the 
holders of these licences to take out the 
new combined beer and wine licence 
which is payable in the month of Octo- 
ber every year; whether the traders 
when paying for the combined licences 
applied for and were refused a rebate 
for the half-year’s unexpired time of the 
wine licence paid for in the month of 
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April previous; and, whether, under 
the circumstances, he will recommend 
the Commissioners of Revenue to refund 
the amount (£1 5s.) for the unexpired 
time of the wine licences to those persons 
who took out the combined licence re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I believe that the 
hon. Member has more than once raised 
this question before. It is quite optional 
whether to take out the new combined 
licence or to remain under the old system. 
If a trader chooses the former alterna- 
tive, he obtains a permanent relief of 
15s. a-year at the cost of sacrificing one 
half-year’s user of the wine licence, 
which may be valued at 25s. This 
change is clearly to the benefit of the 
trader, and the Government have no in- 
tention of making it more so by allowing 
the refund suggested. But no pressure 
is put upon the trader to choose one 
course rather than the other. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister, Whether the Secretary 
of State for War ordered the rebels in 
Egypt to be treated according to the re- 
cognized rules of civilized warfare, in- 
cluding the exchange of prisoners ; and, 
is the delivery of such prisoners to be 
tried by the civil authorities of their 
enemy in accordance with these instruc- 
tions? At the same time I beg to ask 
him another Question — namely, Whe- 
ther the following statement is a correct 
report of the surrender of Arabi Pasha: 
—A prefect of police was ordered by 
Colonel Stewart to invite Arabi to attend 
upon him. He came at once, accom- 
panied by Toulba. He was received by 
General Drury Lowe. Arabi asked an 
officer of the Queen’s Service what he 
was to do. He was told to surrender 
his sword. He was asked if he surren- 
dered unconditionally, and he said, 
‘“‘Yes; that he surrendered to the 
clemency of England?” If this be a 
correct report, I should like to ask what 
justification there is for trying him by 
the Egyptian authorities ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I had better, 
perhaps, first take the second Question 
put to me by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He asks me whether a statement is 
accurate in respect to which, as far as I 
understand, I have to say that it is 
anonymous as well as unauthoritative, 
and not accurate at all, because it gives 
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the impression that by a request of an 
optional character Arabi Pasha was in- 
yited to surrender himself, and in that 
way, by an act of his own free will, came 
into our possession as a prisoner. That 
is exactly the reverse of the case. 
The Prefect of Police was not com- 
missioned by the Military Commander, 
Colonel Stewart, to invite Arabi Pasha ; 
but he was ordered to bring in Arabi 
Pasha, and, I think, within a very 
narrow limit of time, and under penalties 
to himself that he knew were pretty 
severe — Arabi Pasha being within 
reach, as Colonel Stewart knew very 
well. It was a simple command to 
bring him in. That being so, the basis 
of the statement is, I think, in the main, 
taken away. It is quite true that he 
surrendered himself—that was his own 
langtage — unconditionally. With re- 
spect to the Question which the right 
hon. Gentleman has put on the Paper— 
namely, 

‘“Whether the Secretary of State for War 
ordered the rebels in Egypt to be treated ac- 
cording to the recognized rules of civilized war- 
fare, including the exchange of prisoners ; and, 
is the delivery of such prisoners to be tried by 


the civil authorities of their enemy in accord- 
ance with instructions ?”’ 


that raises a point of great importance 
on which I shall endeavour to give an 
answer. The direction that the rebels 
under Arabi Pasha should be treated by 
the General Commanding-in-Chief of 
the English Forces according to the 
tules of civilized warfare was given, in 
the first place, in the interests of hu- 
manity ; and, in the second place, it was 
advantageous to the position of the Eng- 
lish Army, and would be in accordance 
with usage and with authority. The 
men under Arabi Pasha’s command 
were a disciplined force, controlled by 
their acknowledged officers; and, in 
order to subdue them, operations of re- 
gular warfare had to be undertaken. 
For the sake of humanity, and in order 
to avoid reprisals upon the British 
Force—on both the one ground and the 
other—such men, during the operations 
of war, had to be treated as soldiers in 
the field. About that we had no doubt 
whatever; and if a different doctrine 
were to prevail, the horrors of civil war 
would be increased a hundredfold. But 
as soon as those operations in arms 
against the Sovereign of the country— 
or against the Ruler of the country, 
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as I had better call him—were sub- 
dued, the municipal rights of the 
Ruler of the country became capable 
of being enforced, notwithstanding that 
during the civil war the rights of 
belligerents had been acknowledged ; for 
their belligerent rights: were acknow- 
ledged within certain limits and for the 
special purposes of war. [Mr. Biacar: 
Oh!] The hon. Member will, perhaps, 
answer the Question himself. I say the 
rights of belligerents were acknowledged 
for certain purposes relative to the ope- 
rations of war. But directly the military 
operations were brought to a close a 
new state of things supervened, and we 
then had to acknowledge the rights ap- 
pertaining to the Government of the 
country. We were not there as con- 
querors; and, in our opinion, it would 
have been exceedingly wrong if we had 
not acknowledged the rights of the Go- 
vernment of the country. And those 
rebels who are left outside of the 
amnesty are liable to be aco ad 
against under the municipal law of 
Egypt. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state whether the act of 
Colonel Stewart was not one of the ordi- 
nary operations of war, carried on by 
one of Her Majesty’s officers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; I consider 
it was. Taking prisoner of a rebel leader 
was an operation of war. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: I under- 
stood the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to state a few days ago that the 
third charge against Arabi and three 
others was continuing war after peace 
was concluded. I have puzzled over 
these words, and I am still at a loss to 
know what they mean. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated in a previous answer that 
Her Majesty’s Government are not re- 
sponsible for any of the charges made 
against Arabi Pasha. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the attention of the Government is 
directed to the importance of utilising 
the opportunity afforded by the present 
state of affairs in Egypt to secure, in 
the interest of British trade and ship- 
ping, a greater share than it has hitherto 
possessed in the control and management 
of the Suez Canal, especially as respects 
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the removal of vexatious regulations and 
@ periodical revision of charges? 

- Mz. GLADSTONE: At this moment 
Iam afraid I must request the indul- 
gence of my hon. Friend, and only convey 
to him the assurance that this subject 
is now under consideration, and that the 
full and careful attention of the Govern- 
ment is being given to it. I hope no 
great time will elapse before I am able 
to make a more definite statement. 


IRELAND—THE IRISH LABOURERS’ 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to proceed 
with any scheme for the settlement of 
the Irish Labourers’ question during the 
next Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not quite 
certain how much the hon. Member 
comprehends in the phrase “‘ the Irish 
Labourers’ question;’’ but, whatever 
may be its meaning, it certainly will be 
included in the reply which I have to 
give, and that is the same that I have to 

ive to all Members on all subjects. The 

overnment will announce no intention 
on the subject of important measures to 
be taken during the next Session until 
the House has placed them in a position 
to form a judgment on the question 
whether the House means to vindicate 
for itself the application of its own time, 
and what amount of that time will be 
available for legislative purposes. Until 
we know that, it is impossible for me to 
make any announcement or engagement 
on the part of the Government. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE CROWN— 
SIR C. RIVERS WILSON, COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DEBT. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. It is, Whether Sir 
Charles Rivers Wilson still holds the 
office of Comptroller-General of the 
National Debt; and, if so, whether the 
Lords of the Treasury approve of the 
exhibition of his name in all the jour- 
nals of the Kingdom inviting the public 
to purchase $2,000,000 of bonds in the 
Eagle Pass and Air Line Railway of 
Texas, together with the announcement 
that the money is to be paid to his 
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bankers, at his offices in the City, and 
to be expended upon the certificates of 
his engineer? I should have given 
longer Notice of this Question did not 
this extraordinary invitation close on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
was kind enough to send me a note this 
forenoon, saying that he would put a 
Question on this subject; and I have 
taken advantage of the interval to as- 
certain the facts of the case. When he 
asks me whether Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson continues to be Comptroller 
General of the National Debt, I must 
say that he does, and for the interests of 
the Office I have every reason to desire 
that he should continue to be, for he is 
a very efficient public officer. But that 
is no answer to my hon. Friend. My 
hon. Friend knows the general rules 
which prevail in the Public Service ; but 
I must also prefix to my answer that this 
is a case in which I myself, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, am specially 
responsible ; because the National Debt 
Office is, in strictness, more under the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than under 
the Treasury. Sir Charles Rivers Wil- 
son is the Trustee of the Association, of 
the objects of which I am totally and 
absolutely ignorant ; but with respect to 
which he assures me of these two things 
—and I give to them the most implicit 
credence—first, that the duties of a 
Trustee, which I apprehend are differ- 
ent from those of a Director of the In- 
stitution, will in no way interfere with 
the efficient discharge of any of his 
duties as Comptroller General of the 
National Debt Office; and, secondly, 
that he certainly thought it his duty to 
satisfy himself, before assuming them, 
that the undertaking is one of a sound 
and solvent character. In my answer to 
the hon. Member I confined myself 
strictly to the dry facts of the case. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD: I beg togive 
Notice that on Thursday I will ask the 
Prime Minister, Whether, in his opi- 
nion, it is consonant with the rules of 
the Public Service, and consistent with 
the interests of the Public Service, that 
high officials, especially in financial 
positions, should become Trustees and 
guarantors of what appears to me to be 
a speculative undertaking? But, whe- 
ther speculative or not, I beg to call at- 
tention to the fact that this scheme is 
mentioned in all the papers, and the 
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ublic are advised to give ertire confi- 
Hence to it, seeing the high personal 
character of the two Trustees, Lord 
Sherbrooke and Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, who were personally respon- 





sible. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have stated 
before, and I repeat, that I confined my- 
self in my answer to the dry facts of the 
case. I may add, however, that my 
right hon. Friend has used the expres- 
sion ‘‘ guarantors.” These gentlemen 
are Trustees, and they do not give any 

uarantee in the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
if he could find an opportunity on going 
into Committee of Supply he would call 
attention to the circumstances, and 
should move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
acceptance of such an appointment by a Go- 
vernment official connected with the Public 
Debt was in the highest degree improper and 
reprehensible.” 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Prime Minister, If the House was to 
understand that he had given any opi- 
nion or sanction as to the employment 
of Sir Rivers Wilson on this Company ; 
or whether they were only to understand 
that he had received from that gentle- 
man an explanation on the matter of 
fact ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I thought it 
would be quite clear from my former 
answer that I had no knowledge what- 
ever of this transaction, in any shape or 
form, until I received Notice of the 
Question of my hon. Friend, and I re- 
ceived that note and gave the dry facts 
which I have laid before the House. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a Ques- 
tion, of which he had not given him 
Notice, with reference to the trial of 
Arabi Pasha. He wished to know, 
Whether the Government had any infor- 
mation to give the House with respect 
to the letters which appeared in Zhe 
Times of that morning purporting to 
be transcripts of his papers by Mr. 
Broadley, and being communications on 
behalf of the Sultan to Arabi Pasha ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have heard nothing whatever from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Cairo on the sub- 
ject. 
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EGYPT—RESUMPTION OF MUNICIPAL 
RIGHTS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Prime Minister, in connection with 
the Question of the late Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the date at which the usages and laws 
of war ended in Egypt, and the date at 
which the municipal rights of the Go- 
vernment began, was to be understood 
as the date of the surrender of Cairo or 
the surrender of Arabi ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On a Question of 
that kind, relating to a matter of nicety 
which may or may not admit of some 
close definition, I would like the hon. 
Member to give Notice of his Question. 


AFFAIRS OF BURMAH—PAPERS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he was in a 
position to place any further Papers on 
the Table of the House with respect to 
affairs in Burmah ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Negotiations have been going on, and 
although they have not ended in the 
conclusion of a Treaty, the Envoys have 
drawn up a draft Treaty, which is open 
for completion until the 31st of Decem- 
ber. I think it would not be desirable 
to place any further Papérs on that sub- 
ject before the House until the question 
of the Treaty has been finally decided ; 
but any other Papers of general interest 
I will lay before the House. The draft 
Treaty, as the hon. Member is probably 
aware, has been published in the Indian 
papers. 

rn. ONSLOW said, he would post- 
one his Motion for Papers until next 
ession. 


EGYPT — EMPLOYMENT OF HER MA- 
JESTY’S FORCES—THE CONDUCT OF 
THE OPPOSITION. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : I beg to 
ask a Question of the Leader of the Op- 
position —[ Cries of ‘‘ Which?” ] — of 
which I have given him private Notice 
—I mean the right hon. Member for 
North Devon. I beg to ask him, Whe- 
ther he proposes to bring forward any 
Motion condemning the military position 
in Egypt, which in the country he de- 
clared to be unjustifiable and unneces- 


sary ? 
Mr. LEWIS: I rise to Order. I beg 
to call your attention to thé fact that 
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there is no Motion or Bill on the Paper 
to which this Question refers. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: At least, 
I might ask whether I am entitled to 
put the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Strictly speaking, 
the hon. Baronet is not entitled to put 
the Question. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : I 
do not know whether I may be allowed 
to ask, as a matter of courtesy, whether 
the hon. Member received a note from 
me last week, in which I stated that I 
presumed I would not be allowed to 
answer the Question, but telling him 
what my answer would be, and that I 
would do nothing to compromise my 
freedom in the matter? I have already 
to-night given a Notice with reference 
to this Question. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: I should 
not have asked the Question if the right 
hon. Gentleman had given any Notice 
concerning the war; but the Motion of 
which he has given Notice concerns the 
future policy of the Government. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— mn Oo — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [FIFTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question | 20th Febru- 
ary |, as amended, 


‘¢ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. Lewis 


. 
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Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in rising 
to move to add to the Resolution the 
words ‘‘ Provided also, That in any such 
Division the Votes shall be taken by 
secret Ballot,” said, that in the past 
they had had in that House every oppor- 
tunity for fully and freely discussing 
every change that was proposed. The 
consequence was that great legislative 
changes, after a full discussion, were 
accepted by both sides of the House and 
both Houses of Parliament, and received 
the approbation of the country ; and no 
one felt himself impelled to continue 
their discussion. He would remind the 
House that it was now many years since 
it had adopted the principle of the ballot 
with reference to the election of Mem- 
bers of that House, and on the occasion 
when that subject was debated it was 
most fully and completely, and some 
people were under the impression most 
exhaustively, discussed. Having been 
fully discussed and fairly carried, it was 
loyally accepted and carried out. Now, as 
one of those who had originally opposed 
the ballot when it was proposed in that 
House, but who had loyally accepted it, 
he claimed the right to inquire if its prin- 
ciples could not be carried further ; and 
he thought it might well be applied to 
this totally novel form of Procedure for 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
seeking the sanction of the House. 
What were the main objects which the 
ballot was held to have in view, and 
what were the principal objections taken 
to it? It was hoped by those who sup- 
ported it that the ballot would have a 
very great effect in preventing bribery 
and corruption. On the other hand, it 
was argued that it would have no effect 
in that direction. He was afraid that 
recent disclosuresbefore Election Judges 
and Commissions had shown that the 
anticipations of those who apprehended 
that the ballot would not put down 
bribery and corruption had been more 
nearly realized than those of the sup- 
porters of the measure. It was also 
contended by hon. Gentleman opposite 
that the ballot would have the effect of 
putting an end to intimidation and undue 
influence, while on his side of the House 
some doubts were expressed on that 
point. He was free to admit that in 


that respect it had had the effect which 
its promoters anticipated ; at all events, 
they had no evidence to show that inti- 
midation and undue influence prevailed 
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in electoral struggles to any appreciable 
degree under the ballot. Under these 
circumstances, he asked himself whether 
there was any apprehension that, under 
this new system of procedure, bribery 
and corruption would be likely to take 
effect within those walls? He did not 
believe that such a thing was to be 
feared ; but he could not say the same 
of some forms of intimidation and 
undue influence for which the ballot 
would be the most appropriate and effec- 
tive remedy. During these debates, pro- 
longed now over many months, they had 
had statements from various Gentlemen 
in different parts of the House that they 
apprehended intimidation and undue in- 
fluence in carrying the c'éture ; and if it 
was carried by intimidation and undue 
influence, was it not most reasonable to 
suppose that it would be applied under 
similar influences and similar auspices ? 
They had no disclaimers except from 
Gentlemen representing either county 
constituencies or very small boroughs. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) indignantly 
denied that any such influences had 
been brought to bear on him. Well, he 
was not acquainted with the borough of 
Ripon ; but he doubted whether the ele- 
ments of a Caucus were to be found 
within the entire constituency. But let 
them take the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor), a far more representa- 
tive Gentleman. He found, not in a 
speech in that House, which might have 
been delivered under the influence of 
excitement, but in a very carefully 
written letter, the following passage :— 


“That the Radical Party in the House of 
Commons should sit quietly by and see the 
Government deliberately forge the weapon 
whose chief force it is certain will in the future 
be used against the Party of Progress is, to my 
mind, amazing. It becomes, however, less an- 
noying, though not less painful, when one be- 
comes aware that not a few of the aforesaid 
Radicals are acting under the strongest pressure 
from without and in the teeth of their own con- 
victions. A well-known Radical Member re- 
plied to my question as to whether it was pos- 
sible he was going to support the eléture by 
saying—‘ I detest it; but I am no more free to 
vote against it than I should be to refuse my 
purse on a dark night to a man who held a 
revolver at my head.’ ”’ 


That statement had never been qualified 
or contradicted by the hon. Member for 
Leicester. Struck by that statement, he 
(Lord John Manners) examined the Di- 
yision Lists the other day to see on which 
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side the name of the hon. Member for 
Leicester might be found, and, to his 
surprise, it was on neither. He could 
not conceive a more convincing proof 
of the necessity for the ballot than 
the letter from which he had read an 
extract, combined with the absence of 
the hon. Gentleman. Then there was 
another class, the Gentlemen below the 
Gangway—the Irish Party—who de- 
served some consideration, and to whom 
the Prime Minister alluded when, in a 
remarkable part of his speech the other 
night, he illustrated the necessity of e/d- 
ture by a bare majority by pointing to 
the possibility of the Govefnment and 
the Irish Members combining in a wish 
to close a debate, but being overruled 
by an irresponsible Opposition. It was, 
therefore, of some importance to consi- 
der under what conditions the Irish vote 
properly so-called was not unlikely to be 
had recourse to when the cléture was 
established. They had some curious 
statements from the hon. Member for 
the County of Louth (Mr. Callan) and 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) of the manner in which the 
Irish vote was given the other night. 
He did not want to lay too much stress 
upon those cases ; but the fact was, that 
the Irish Members voted not as they 
wished or intended, but as they were 
compelled to vote by the action of their 
comrades. In his (Lord John Man- 
ners’s) opinion, if the principle of the 
cléture were to be applied at all, it ought 
to be applied by every Member of the 
House, free from all fear or favour. 
The Prime Minister, in his speech the 
other night, also pointed out that when 
there was on both sides a general feel- 
ing that a debate ought to come to a 
close, some influences might be worked 
to prevent the Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion from voting as they would like, and 
they would be compelled by Party spirit 
in support of their Friends to vote against 
the cléture when they would like to vote 
for it. He did not know what feelings 
might actuate the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends when they should be in 
Opposition; for himself and his Col- 
leagues, he hoped such influences would 
not exist; but if right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite desired to vote accord- 
ing to their wishes, there ought to be 
no objection to the ballot in the piti- 
able case the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed, for that was their only remedy. 
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Now, in considering this question, he 
had naturally turned to the Papers 
which had been laid upon the Table, to 
see how the cléture was applied in those 
countries in whichit existed; but, strange 
to say, there was hardly anything to be 
found in them on the subject. Without 
any disparagement to the intelligent and 
skilled gentlemen who prepared those 
Papers, he did think it odd that in the 
letter from the Foreign Office, asking 
for information on the subject, no re- 
quest was made that the foreign Embas- 
sies would inform Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the House of Commons 
how the c/éture was applied in different 
Legislative Assemblies. The consequence 
was that there was no authentic infor- 
mation on the subject. In the French 
Chambers, he believed, the voting 
usually took place by ballot ; but he ad- 
mitted that it was a curious exception in 
the case that when they came to apply 
the cléture—although there was no sys- 
tem of open voting, such as prevailed 
in the House of Commons—ballot was 
not resorted to. He made that admis- 
sion freely. What happened was this— 
the President called upon the Members 
to decide, by what he would call a show 
of hands—that was, by some Members 
standing upand others sitting down—and 
when that operation had been performed 
twice, if the President, assisted by his 
secretaries, could not make up his mind 
on which side the evident sense of the 
House had manifested itself, the debate 
went on just as if nothing had happened. 
There was a reference, too, he thought, 
in these Papers to a similar system pre- 
vailing in Germany; but he could not 
make out from these Papers that in any 
one of the Representative Assemblies 
abroad there was any such system of 
applying the e/éture in that form of divi- 
sion which the House of Commons had 
hitherto practised, and which the right 
hon. Gentleman asked them to continue. 
It was, he believed, altogether unknown; 
and by the system which prevailed both 
in Germany and France individual Mem- 
bers, it was clear, were not subjected to 
that pressure from their constituents or 
from those organized Associations of 
which so much was heard, and to which 
English Members would be subjected 
under this new system, unless the pro- 
tection which he proposed was estab- 
lished. Whatever the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might think of the course of 
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these debates, however well satisfied he 
might be with the arguments with which 
he and his Colleagues had recommended 
his Resolution, and with the fact that 
he had carried the great body of his 
Party with him, at all events, he must 
admit that the opposition to it was 
serious and sincere, that the objections 
to the cléture were truly and deeply felt 
by its opponents, and that he did not 
carry with him, irrespective of Party, 
the general sense of the House. Appre- 
hensions were deeply felt that the new 
system, when established, would be ap- 
plied under most severe outside pressure 
acting on the fears and ambitions of the 
supporters of the Government. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not be blind to 
those considerations. The Amendment 
was not proposed out of any hostility to 
this new system, because now, at any 
rate, was not the time further to contest 
it, but with a view, if possible of soften- 
ing the asperities which he, for one, felt 
perfectly convinced must arise unless 
every safeguard were taken to prevent 
a constant sense of injustice arising from 
the belief that the debate had been 
closed, not by the free will of the great 
majority of the House, but by indirect 
influences from without being brought 
to bear upon individual action. It was 
for this purpose that he asked the Go- 
vernment and the House to assent to his 
proposal that, whenever a division was 
taken on the question that the e/éture 
should be applied, it should be taken 
under a system of secret ballot. He be- 
lieved that if the Government would 
adopt this Amendment, they would, at 
any rate, secure to the beaten minority 
the consolation of knowing themselves 
beaten by the free and unprejudiced de- 
cision of the House, and not in obedience 
to the pressure exercised on the majority 
by Democratic Caucuses and affiliated 
Clubs. The noble Lord then moved the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘¢ Provided also, That in any such Division the 
Votes shall be taken by secret Ballot.’’—(Lord 
John Manners.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had cast 
a glance into those quarters of the 
House where the Members sat on whose 
behalf the noble Lord had shown such 



























a generous and chivalrous feeling. It 
was, indeed, touching to see a Member 
of the High Tory Party, who had been 
a pretty stout Party man all his life, 
now, upon an occasion when, as he 
thought, great suffering was about to be 
endured by the Members of two other 
sections of the House the most remote 
from him, with unparalleled generosity, 
eome forward to cast over them the 
shield of secrecy—the old phrase re- 
vived, ‘‘the protection of the Ballot.” 
One would have thought that if the re- 
presentative Radicals, who had so large 
a share in the sympathies, or, at all 
events, in the compassion of the noble 
Lord, and the Members of that portion 
of the Irish Representatives who sat be- 
low the Gangway on the other side, 
were likewise in apprehension of those 
evils, they would have been the best 
witnesses to their own case, and he 
(Mr. Gladstone) knew nothing to lead 
him to believe that they would not have 
been able and disposed to plead their 
own cause. The truth was, that the 
noble Lord, in order to get up and to 
build up his case—in order to manufac- 
ture with incredible ingenuity a speech 
of some length upon a question where 
he (Mr. Gladstone) really believed it to 
have been absolutely impossible—he had 
been led to interpret, out of the resources 
mainly of his own mind, coming events 
which were to affect severely certain 
Members of the House—these Members 
being apparently quite insensible to the 
mischiefs that were coming upon them, 
or quite incapable of stating those mis- 
chiefs to the House, and dependent on 
the mercy and compassion of the noble 
Lord to take up the cudgels on their 
behalf. That was a singular and very 
peculiar case. If there was going to be 
intimidation in voting of this kind—and 
he was not very much afraid of it—it 
appeared to him that it would come from 
another quarter. It appeared to him 
that all the vehement language and un- 
measured epithets that were adopted on 
the other side of the House, with respect 
to which they on his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
side had hitherto been exceedingly 
sparing in their comments—all the dis- 
mal views that were conjured up about 
the suppression of liberty of speech, and 
the great schemes that were now on the 
carpet for gagging large portions of this 
House—that was the thing that was 
likely to stir up intimidation against 
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those who were the supposed authors of 
those mischiefs. If the noble Lord 
wanted to suppress intimidation, let him 
recommend and let him observe a little 
moderation of language with regard to 
this Resolution, which had been de- 
scribed and which had been conceived 
in terms of such extravagance. One rag 
of evidence the noble Lord had brought 
into Court to support his contention, 
and it was the only rag he had brought 
forward. He had found somewhere or 
other a letter attributed to the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor), 
in which he mentioned some anonymous 
Radical who expressed a great horror of 
the exercise of this closing power. He 
could only say it was a very singular cir- 
cumstance; and whatever had been said of 
the Radicals in this House, he thought, 
speaking generally, they had been men 
who had the courage of their convictions, 
and who had often braved a great deal of 
unpopularity in this House and in the 
constituencies, and he could not, there- 
fore, attach a great deal of importance to 
this anonymous Gentleman, who pre- 
ferred the shadow of secrecy to the light 
of publicity, and who, if there had 
been no mistake on the part of the hon. 
Member for Leicester, was certainly an 
exception to his class. Therefore, he 
must say that the whole of this notion 
of intimidation, as likely to act upon the 
minds of Members, and induce them to 
vote in favour of closing debates, was, 
he thought, as visionary—he could not 
say more visionary—as the rest of the 
apprehensions which had produced so 
portentious an effect on the mind of the 
noble Lord and his Comrades. For his 
part, he saw very little likelihood of 
intimidation ; but the likelihood he did 
see was exactly from the opposite quar- 
ter from that in which it was seen by 
the noble Lord. It was from the noble 
Lord, and from men who spoke like the 
noble Lord, that he (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought intimidation would proceed, be- 
cause if courage was required in a case 
of that kind, courage was required to 
stand in the face of prejudice, and it 
was prejudice that raised these imagi- 
nary difficulties and dangers, and it was 
that prejudice that was most likely to be 
the cause and fountain of intimidation 
in these cases. The noble Lord said the 
Government could not deny that the op- 
position to this subject. was of the most 
sincere character. Well, he subscribed 
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to that doctrine. He admitted that the 
objections urged were truly and deeply 
felt. But was it the first time that the 
noble Lord and the Party opposite had 
had objections which were truly felt? Had 
not the objections to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws been truly and deeply felt ? 
Had not the objections to Roman Catho- 
lic Emancipation been truly and deeply 
felt? Had not the objections to the ad- 
mission of the Jews to Parliament and 
the un-Christianizing of the Constitution 
been deeply and truly felt ? Had not the 
objections to the Reform Act and to the 
noble Lord’s favourite Ballot been truly 
and deeply felt? Had not the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws been founded on 
the certain ruin of the country? And 
had not the country and the Constitution 
been ruined almost every year? And 
were they not met, under these circum- 
stances, amidst the ashes not of the Con- 
stitution and of the country, but of all 
the prophecies which had been made 
with sincerity, with truth, and with 
deep feeling ?—just as true and just as 
deeply felt as prophecies, he would ven- 
ture to say, of the same flimsy charac- 
ter that the noble Lord and so many 
near him had been engaged for so 
many weeks and months inventing. That 
was the nature of the opposition to the 
Resolution; and if Governments, in 
the face of these and similar objections 
in the past, desisted from the prosecu- 
tion of the measures they proposed, the 
history of this country would have been 
a melancholy record of timidity and 
want of statesmanship, and of subservi- 
ence to prejudices perfectly honest and 
perfectly sincere, but in every case, 
without exception, completely falsified 
by the facts; and yet, notwithstanding 
their being thus defeated by the testi- 
mony of experience, they were renewed 
again, if possible, with even greater 
confidence, on every new occasion as it 
arose. The noble Lord had, of course, 
the right to form his own estimate of 
the future, and it was vain for him to 
contest the noble Lord’s opinion; but 
even if all these evils were likely to be 
realized, he was surprised at the remedy 
which was proposed. The noble Lord’s 
first argument, as they had seen, was 
that intimidation would arise; and his 
second argument was derived from 
foreign authority. He told them that 
in the French Assembly the general 
mode of voting was one of ballot; but 
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that when there was a question of the 
exercise of the closing power, Members 
were called upon openly to rise or to 
sit, and thereby openly to testify their 
sentiments, and the noble Lord thought 
that was an example and an authority 
to induce the House, which never had 
secret voting, to adopt it on this ques- 
tion. But that was an argument, he 
. Gladstone) should have thought, 
or open voting, and an authority, as 
far as it went, directly running counter 
to the proposal of the noble Lord. But, 
in truth, the answer to the noble Lord’s 
Motion was independent of reference to 
foreign authorities, and was independent 
of all these apprehensions. The House 
of Commons, between 40 and 50 years 
ago, gave effect upon — to the 
method by which the personal responsi- 
bility of every Member of the House for 
every vote that he gave was established 
in the most formal manner. This was 
the doctrine of the Government. There 
were no irresponsible acts in the House. 
They wanted every man to act openly, 
and that the consequences of his act 
should be made known to the world, and 
he must abide by these consequences. 
He really hoped the noble Lord would 
divide the House on his Amendment. 
He should like to know who were the 
Members of the House who desired to 
give their votes on what was described 
as a subject of immense importance, 
covered by the shield of the ballot. He 
wanted to know who held the un- 
English doctrine on this occasion. But, 
apart from personal recrimination, the 
Motion of the noble Lord was radically 
and fundamentally opposed to the prin- 
ciple which he hoped, whatever else was 
altered or given up, they never should 
give up—the absolute and complete re- 
sponsibility of every Member of the 
House for every act he did on behalf of 
the country. It was all very well to say 
that those who had absolute power, and 
were not responsible to anybody, should 
vote by ballot. But the Members of 
that House were responsible, and, in 
order that they might be accountable, 
it must be known what they had done. 
The noble Lord proposed that it should 
not be known what they had done. 
There was an inconsistency between the 
ees and the general tone of the 
noble Lord’s views in favour of publicity 
and of English methods. For these 
reasons, it was quite impossible for the 
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Government to accept upon any condi- 
tions the proposal of the noble Lord. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he cordially 
re-echoed the hope which had been ex- 
pressed by the Prime Minister that his 
noble Friend would divide the House on 
this question, as, like the right hon. 
Gentleman, he should look forward with 
some curosity and interest to the result 
which would thereby be displayed. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that a great 
number of measures, including Parlia- 
mentary Reform, the Corn Laws, Vote 
by Ballot, Admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, and other matters, respecting all 
of which foreboding had been expressed, 
had received the sanction of Parliament, 
without any injury resulting to the coun- 
try; but he did not say what his own 
feelings had been respecting those mea- 
sures; though he might in candour 
have been obliged to state that he 
had felt deeply on both sides of the 
majority of such questions. He ought 
to have taken a note of the fact that the 
reason why, perhaps, more than any 
other, these great fundamental changes 
were accepted by the country at large 
without any disaffection was because 
they were fairly and openly discussed by 
Members to the full extent of their de- 
sire. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the danger of undue influence. 
He had candidly admitted so much of 
the argument of the noble Lord, but 
had said that it would not come from the 
quarter indicated. He (Mr. Lowther) did 
not care from what quarter the danger 
might arise; he thought they might 
fairly ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
having admitted the danger, to be pre- 
pared to accept a remedy to deal with 
it. He had expressed his surprise that 
the noble Lord should be selected as the 
champion of oppressed minorities, and 
asked, ‘‘ Why do not those Members get 
up and state the case themselves ?”’ The 
reason was given in the letter quoted 
by the noble Lord, which was signed by 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor). The right hon. Gentleman 
did not take any notice of that part of 
the letter which stated that a Radical 
Member detested the c/dture, but he 
was no more free to vote against 
it than he was to withhold his purse 
from a man who demanded it, present- 
ing a revolver. This statement was not 
anonymous. It was made respecting 
one Member of the House by another 





Member, whom they had no right to 
charge with falsehood. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when he referred to the 
Representatives from Ireland below the 
Gangway, surely could not have been in 
his place the other day, when the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) stated 
that, though personally in favour of 
voting for the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson), he was deterred by 
the casting vote of the Chairman of the 
Caucus or meeting which had been held 
among his political Friends. The Prime 
Minister had spoken of the incongruity 
and inconsistency of the noble Lord ad- 
vocating secret voting and the departure 
from the traditions of the House of 
Commons with regard to the open re- 
cording of a vote; but the noble Lord 
distinctly pointed out that, although re- 
taining his old objection to secret voting, 
that practice having been adopted for 
certain purposes in this country, after 
full discussion, and not by the applica- 
tion of any gag or other unconstitu- 
tional interference with debate, he was 
prepared loyally to acquiesce in those 
results. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman on this occasion had re- 
curred to his earlier opinions on the 
subject of the Ballot, and had exem- 
plified what might be called dogged 
Conservatism, as he always did the 
momeut a suggestion was made for the 
reform or amendment of any institution 
the working of which in its present 
shape might be considered advantageous 
to the interests of his Party. The noble 
Lord had shown, he thought, to the 
satisfaction of the House, that pressure 
had been exercised in the past; and on 
whatever side it existed—and hedoubted 
its existence on his own side of the 
House—it was the duty of the House to 
endeavour to remove any ground of 
complaint. In his opinion, the noble 
Lord, therefore, had not in any way ex- 
aggerated the facts in regard to the 
feeling on this subject ; and he hoped his 
noble Friend would not be discouraged 
by anything the Prime Minister had 
said from taking the sense of the House 
on his Amendment, for he believed that 
independent Members on both sides 
would be found to support his views. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had suggested a claim to the gratitude 
of his countrymen of which, up to this 
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moment, he (Mr. Chamberlain) had been 

rofoundly ignorant. The right hon. 
Goatleraan told the House that the bene- 
ficial measures which were enumerated 
by the Prime Minister had been ac- 
cepted by the country because of the 
fulness and length with which they had 
been discussed in the House of Com- 
mons. [Mr. J. Lowruer: I said ac- 
cepted without disaffection. } Well, with- 
out disaffection, because of the full and 
exhaustive character of the discussion 
of the measures when before Parlia- 
ment. He (Mr. Chamberlain) remem- 
bered very well that on the question of 
voting by ballot, for instance, the dis- 
cussion was exhausted very much indeed, 
in consequence of the efforts of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Those Members in 
the House who had watched his con- 
duct on that occasion thought his object 
was to prevent legislation, and certainly 
the House did not think he wanted to 
secure its final acceptance by the country 
without disaffection. With reference to 
the charge of inconsistency urged against 
the noble Lord for supporting the ballot 
for Members of Parliament, after having 
opposed it for the electors, he could re- 
mind them that the argument against 
the ballot at elections was that an 
elector had a trust reposed in him, 
and that it was necessary he should 
be protected. Now, whether an elector 
had a trust or not might be doubtful; 
but there was no doubt that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had a 
trust from their constituents ; and it was 
very extraordinary that those who held 
this opinion a few years ago as to the 
proper way of performing trusts, should 
now wish hon. Members to exercise in 
darkness and concealment the most im- 
portant trust conferred upon them. On 
what ground was the ballot to be applied 
to this particular Resolution? They 
were told there was a fear of great pres- 
sure being exerted—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said ‘‘severe” pressure. They 
were told, further, that severe pressure 
had already been applied. Two proofs 
of that allegation were given. One 
could hardly be regarded as a proof, but 
only as an illustration. They were told 
that the Irish Party were subjected to 
poesne. Now, what was the case? 

rom the newspapers they learnt that 
there had been a meeting of the Irish 
Party—that usual weekly meeting, just 
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—and that at this Caucus meeting there 
was a division taken, which was not 
taken by ballot, but an open division as 
to what should be. the action of the 
Members present, and the minority 
honourably yielded to the majority as 
they had promised to do. For what 
was the ballot, then, required? For the 
protection of what? Persons in this 
Irish Party? Was it to be insinuated 
that under the protection of the ballot 
the minority who agreed to vote in ac- 
cord with the majority should come down 
to the House and falsify their pledges? 
That was not a very honourable insinu- 
ation to make against the Irish Party. 
The second proof of these allegations was 
taken from a letter written by the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). 
He Mr. Chamberlain) thought his hon. 
Friend, when he wrote that letter, was 
smarting a little under the representa- 
tions which had been made to him by 
his constituency with reference to his 
vote on this subject. He spoke of the 
pressure placed upon him. Very well; 
what conceivable objection was there to 
pressure of that kind? Was there any- 
one in that House afraid of his constitu- 
ents? Would anyone declare that he 
was unwilling to learn from his con- 
stituents what might be their views on 
important questions? ‘‘ Oh!” said the 
noble Lord, ‘‘ the pressure comes from 
the Caucus.” Well, what of the Caucus ? 
He would tell the House what the Caucus 
was, and what it professed to be. It pro- 
fessed to be an absolutely representative 
body — representative of the wishes of 
the whole of a Party in a constituency. 
Was that a false profession? If so, 
hon. Members might safely disregard the 
impertinent interference of a body which 
had no authority to speak for their con- 
stituents; but, if not, what objection 
could fairly be taken to the information 
which a really representative body was 
able to give of the wishes and opi- 
nions of the constituency ? What Mem- 
ber would say that he had been in- 
jured or hurt by learning from such 
a body the opinions of his constitu- 
ents? It was the greatest hypocrisy and 
nonsense to talk as some did of this 
matter. There were few of those who 
talked about the pressure of the con- 
stituencies who would tell the constitu- 
encies that they were absolutely indif- 
ferent to their opinions. If, therefore, 
the ouly pressure used was the legiti- 
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mate representation of the opinion of 
the constituents, it appeared to him that 
the possibility of such pressure afforded 
no reason why they should change their 
practice in this case, and in this case 
alone, and apply the Ballot to the votes 
of Members of Parliament. From his 
knowledge, he could say that the con- 
stituencies cared more fortheir votes than 
for their speeches, and that they would 
gladly dispense with the one for the 
other. Again, if the Ballot was to be 
applied to the cléture, why was it not to 
be applied to every other vote? Was 
there no pressure in other matters? 
Was there no pressure when the ques- 
tion was one of peace or war? Was there 
no pressure when there was under dis- 
cussion the question whether a lawfully- 
elected Member was to take his seat or 
not? If the Ballot were to be applied 
in the present case, they could not 
logically refuse to apply it to every vote 
in the House. In conclusion, all he 
could say was, that if any hon. Members 
thought to shelter themselves by this 
method of voting, they would not be 
likely to secure the approval of the con- 
stituencies for a course which would 
leave them in the dark as to the manner 
in which their Representatives performed 
their trust. 

Mr. SCHREIBER: In the course 
of his somewhat discursive, and, as I 
thought, rather inconsequent remarks, 
the Prime Minister spoke of the vehe- 
ment language which had been heard 
upon these Benches. Now, that strikes 
me, Sir, as being not a little hard; for 
Isee the complaint is made in certain 
quarters that, at this supreme crisis in 
the fortunes of the House of Commons, 
we do not speak out upon the Benches 
of the Opposition. Whether that com- 
plaint is justly made, I leave it to those 
who have heard the debates of the past 
fortnight to determine. Certainly, it is 
not the impression they have left tipon 
my mind. But those of us who have 
hitherto been silent may perhaps take 
the hint; and, with the permission of 
the House, I intend to speak out in sup- 
port of this Amendment. A variety of 
considerations, Mr. Speaker, seem to me 
to recommend for our adoption the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord. In the first 
place, as I read our Notice Paper, this 
is the last of the Sibylline Books—the 
last offer of conciliation and of compro- 
mise, before we knock the buttons from 





our foils, and finally discard—let there 
be no mistake about it—the present 
modus vivends between the two sides of 
this House. In the next place, the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire (Lord John Man- 
ners) corresponds only too well with the 
facts of the position in which too many 
hon. Members of this House now find 
themselves. By which, Sir, I mean this 
—it is impossible for one and the same 
person to be the creature of a Caucus 
and a Member of Parliament in the old 
sense and acceptation of the term. And 
just as a few years since, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite perambulated the country, 
telling the people of England—‘ You 
are weak and dependent beings, and 
need the protection of the ballot,” so 
now, in the same spirit of kindly con- 
sideration, we say to hon. Gentlemen— 
‘“‘ That your rights of private judgment 
be not invaded, let us shield them for 
you with the ballot.” But that, import- 
ant as it is, isa small part of the mat- 
ter. We had it on Friday evening from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, that 
‘gagged men’”—I thank him for the 
phrase—will experience so much irrita- 
tion that they cannot be permitted to 
protest in writing lest their protest 
should contain a censure on the Chair. 
Well, Sir, of all the successive admis- 
sions which Ministers have made in 
these debates about this Resolution, the 
latest is the most damning; because 
if ‘‘ gagged men” cannot be trusted to 
protest in writing, what is likely to be 
the nature of their spoken communica- 
tions to each other, and what will be 
their feelings, when they see, next morn- 
ing on their breakfast table, a long list 
of the “howling nobodies” by whom 
they have been silenced? No, Sir, if 
this fatal Rule is put in motion, at least 
let it operate in the dark, that ‘‘ gagged 
men” may not know their “‘ gaggers.”’ 
“‘Gagged men,” Mr. Speaker, “‘gagged”’ 
Englishmen, ‘‘ gagged” English Gen- 
tlemen are certain to meet a policy of 
exasperation with a policy of reprisals. 
If you silence us, we will not hear you. 
That will be only fair. So that if you 
do not wish to be silenced, either do not 
put this odious Rule in motion, or, if it 
is put in motion, let us not know by 
whom. Certainly, Sir, if the orators of 
this House, with the Prime Minister at 
their head, and the hon. Member for 
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Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) at 
their tail, think to put this Rule in mo- 
tion against Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
and ever again to have a hearing, I can 
tell them they are mistaken, and they 
had better retire from the oratorical 
business without more ado. Sir, when 
we assembled here a fortnight sinee, I, 
in my simplicity, thought that the object 
we all had in view was to restore the 
authority of the House of Commons in 
its collective capacity over individual 
Members, or groups of Members, who 
now defy it; but it has been impossible 
to listen to these debates without learn- 
‘ing that we have been called together 
to forge fetters for Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. And they may be forged; but 
the attempt to make us wear them will 
be met with such resistance as will go 
near to wreck the House of Commons. 
Therefore, Sir, I most earnestly hope 
that all who love this House as we have 
known it in the past and as we would 
have it in the future, will seek to pre- 
vent the application of this most dis- 
orderly and obstructive Rule, by voting 
for the Amendment of my noble Friend. 

Mr. BRAND said, he was so glad to 
find the noble Lord a convert to the 
ballot that he did not find so much to 
object to in his remarks as would other- 
wise have been the case. He was weary 
of hearing that the Liberal Members 
did not vote for those Rules from con- 
viction, but from fear of the conse- 
quences. It was stated that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had said that there were 100 Liberal 
Members who would vote against the 
cléture if they voted from conviction. 
If the hon. Member said anything of 
the kind, he was labouring under a 
great mistake. He (Mr. Brand) knew 
of no such number, and he believed that, 
with the exception of those who had 
voted in favour of the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
there was no such sentiment on the 
Liberal Benches. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) had 
been referred to; but he believed that 
that hon. Member was only quoting an 
opinion which had been expressed to 
him by an hon. Member who had said 
that he dared not vote against the 
eléture. But that remark only applied 
to a Dissolution, which many hon. Mem- 
bers undoubtedly dreaded. But the ques- 
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tion had since been declared by the 
Government to be a completely open one, 
upon which, in case of defeat, the Go- 
vernment would take no action of any 
kind. He could answer for himself, and 
for many others on the same side, that 
they voted for the Rule cheerfully—not 
because they liked it in itself, but be- 
cause they admitted its necessity—its 
absolute necessity —to effectually remedy 
the evils connected with the progress of 
Business. There was no doubt that the 
Liberal Party did wish to pass certain 
measures; but he denied that they 
wished to pass them without full and 
free discussion. They were sent to that 
House for the purpose of passing such 
measures as were required by the con- 
stituencies, and the only difference be- 
tween the Opposition and the supporters 
of the Government was, that when a 
measure had been fully discussed the 
majority should have their way. There 
was one other reason, which was the 
strongest in his mind, why he voted 
with the Government, and that was to 
save the credit of the House. It was 
necessary to save the House from the 
discredit which had attached to it from 
the all-night Sittings and Obstruction 
of recent times. With respect to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord, he should 
strongly oppose it. He had always un- 
derstood that Members were trustees for 
their constituencies, and he believed that 
the constituents had a right to know 
how their Members voted on every occa- 
sion. More particularly, indeed, had 
they a right to know how their Members 
voted in cases of the application of the 
eléture. Unless Members voted openly, 
it would be impossible for the consti- 
tuents to know whether the majority 
had not abused their powers in the sum- 
mary closing of a debate. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
that on the introduction of the Ballot 
Bill he had proposed that the voting in 
that House should be by ballot. The 
old Whig doctrine accepted by the 
Peelites was that the Members held a 
trust on behalf of the electors. Ifa 
Member did not know by whom he was 
elected, what right had the electors to 
know how the Member voted? If the 
vote of the elector had ceased to be a 
trust the Member must also have ceased 
to be a trustee for the electors. For this 
reason he supported the Amendment. 
The Prime Minister and the President 
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Member for Stroud (Mr. Brand) had 
denied that Members were intimidated 
to vote in favour of the c/éture. But he 
would bring facts to bear against that 
statement. A leading case was that of 
the hon. Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Macliver), who, when the gagging Re- 
solutions of February last met his eye, 
rushed to the Library, and wrote a letter 
to The Times in which he denounced the 
whole project in the strongest terms, and 
expressed his belief that— 

“The Liberals would have fought to the last 
against the establishment of such a Rule had it 
been brought forward by Conservatives, and it 
was not surprising, therefore, that the Tories 
should oppose it.” 


These were brave words, and the hon. 
Member was, no doubt, sincere in his 
expressions ; but his demonstration of 
independence was forthwith resented by 
the Plymouth Caucus, who came down 
upon him for venturing to question the 
will of the Prime Minister with such 
force and celerity that the hon. Member, 
within a week, was reduced to submis- 
sion, and compelled to write to the local 
papers, eating his former words and 
promising his hearty support to the 
Government in every division. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) would also refer to the cases 
of the hon. and worthy Member for 
Lambeth (Sir James Lawrence) and the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens), who were lectured and scolded 
by their respective Caucuses, for merely 
absenting themselves from the divisions ; 
and, to sum up, he would mention the 
case of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), who, though he 
obediently voted with the Prime Minister 
on every occasion, was taken to task by 
the Kirkcaldy Caucus for daring to 
press Resolutions and asking Ques- 
tions which retarded Government Busi- 
ness. The hon. Member was not in 
his place, but if he were present, he was 
sure the hon. Member would confirm all 
he had said, and perhaps explain the 
particular hardships of his case. It was 
quite clear that even the Brahmins of 
the Treasury Bench stood in great 
jeopardy of the attacks of the Pariahs. 
He denied, however, that there was any- 
thing like the Caucus on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House. He hoped the 
noble Lord would press his Amendment 
to a division, which he would certainly 
support. 
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Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that he 
should not have risen on that occasion 
had it not been that the right hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had been good enough to account 
for a letter which he had written by 
saying that he was smarting under a com- 
munication which he had received from 
his constituents. He begged to assure 
his right hon. Friend that there was 
absolutely no foundation for the ob- 
servation. His constituents and him- 
self understood each other far too well 
for such to be the case. They never 
said anything that they meant to be 
unkind to him, and they were well 
aware that, whenever he failed to repre- 
sent their opinions in that House, his 
resignation was always at their service. 
In these circumstances, therefore, he 
was neither afraid of his constituents 
nor of the threats of the Government. 
For his own part, he regarded the intro- 
duction of the cléture either by a bare 
or a proportionate majority into that 
Assembly with abhorrence. If anything, 
however, could add to his objections to 
the proposal of the Government, it would 
be the adoption of the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. He was not going to 
enter into the question as to how many 
hon. Members on the Government side 
of the House would, if left to them- 
selves, oppose the cldture. Some time 
ago, the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) said that there were about 
100; but he could say that if this pro- 
position had emanated from the oppo- 
site Party, it would have been opposed 
by the full tale of every Liberal Mem- 
ber. In such a case, the great Liberal 
Party would have risen up in all its 
magnificent strength and have denounced 
this treason against the Constitution. 
He would not trouble the House by 
giving them his views upon the cléture, 
because it happened, fortunately, that 
the letter that he had written to his 
constituents, which had been very widely 
spread throughout the country, contained 
all that he had to say upon the subject. 
If, however, he might be permitted to 
give a word of advice to his Radical 
Friends, he would recommend them not 
to place too much reliance upon the 
alleged unanimity of the constituencies 
upon the subject of the cléture. The 
opinion of the constituencies on the 
question was by no means unanimous. 
At present, doubtless, the opinion of the 
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majority of the constituencies was in 
favour of the Government proposal ; but 
that opinion was not based upon suffi- 
cient knowledge of the forms of the 
House, or experience of their working, 
to be regarded as being mature and final. 
That opinion was based upon these 
grounds—first, in an unbounded faith 
in their great Leader, whose lead upon 
every point they followed with unwaver- 
ing confidence; and, secondly, in a be- 
lief in their own Radical Representatives, 
whom they trusted to keep their great 
Leader straight if he should be inclined 
to go wrong—strong reasons both, but 
which had failed them in the present 
case ; and, thirdly, their want of know- 
ledge of the Forms of Procedure in that 
House. Nothing could tell more with 
the constituencies than to say that the 
great Liberal Party had great Liberal 
measures for the benefit of the country 
which they were prepared to bring for- 
ward, but could not carry in conse- 
quence of the Obstruction of their oppo- 
nents; but the constituencies were never 
told of the evils and the danger to the 
principles of Constitutional liberty and 
progress that the Government proposal 
would involve. They were not told that 
the Government would be killing the 
goose for the sake of the golden eggs. 
He believed that if this Resolution were 
passed it would not be long before a 
strong reaction set in against those who 
ought to have instructed their consti- 
tuents, and have been more bold in the 
assertion of their own views as up- 
holders of the privilege of free speech, 
and that those would be called to severe 
account who had yielded up that privi- 
lege at the bidding of a strong and 
powerful Government, and had sacri- 
ficed to the interests of Party that liberty 
which was meant for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, that the 
Prime Minister had already made the 
admission that this measure was directed, 
not against hon. Members below the 
Gangway, but against the great Con- 
servative Party. This proposal was 
forced upon the House by the great per- 
sonal influence of the present Govern- 
ment. It was no secret what enormous 
prea had been brought to bear upon 

epresentatives of all parts of the coun- 
try. Hon. Members opposite who had 
written letters denouncing the cléture 
had been compelled in violation of their 
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opinions to record their votes on behalf 
of the Government on this question. He 

would be glad to know why the hon. 

Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
not risen in his place and stated his 

views upon the question. He was one 
from whom they differed, but whom they 
always listened to as an able exponent 

of Liberal views. He hoped, however, 

that the hon. Member would give’ his 

opinions beforethe Question was put from 

the Chair. The hon. Member for Kirk. 

caldy (Sir George Campbell) had re- 

ceived an admonition from his consti- 

tuents, not in regard to this question in 

which he supported the Government, but 
not to speak on those Indian questions 
in which he was the highest authority in 

the House. The electors of Kirkcaldy 
ought to be proud of their distinguished 

Representative, and thus to attempt 

to shut his mouth was the most astound- 

ing piece of electoral arrogance he ever 

heard of. The power of the Caucus had 

been shown in the cases of several other 

hon. Members who had been obliged to 

vote against their own opinions. He 

thought, therefore, that the ballot should 

be applied to the cléture in that House, 

and he should vote for it. The truth 

was, that if this proposal were to be 

carried out to the bitter end, it would 

be better that that House should not 

exist at all, and that all proposals of the 

Governmant should be accepted in 

silence. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought he might appeal to the House 
whether hon. Members opposite had not 
selected in him a very unfortunate in- 
stance of one who had been coerced and 
made subservient. Hon. Members op- 
posite said it was very sad that a Mem- 
ber should be silenced in this way. He 
appealed to the House to say whether 
he had been silenced. He did not think 
he had ; and he did not think he should 
be. There had been a good deal of 
misapprehension upon this ease, and a 
mountain had been made out of a mole- 
hill. As regarded what passed in his 
constituency, it was not true that his 
constituents had admonished him. It 
was true that, quite unexpectedly, in a 
very small meeting in one of the burghs 
he represented, a resolution was passed 
that he had not given a sufficiently 
generous support to the Government. 
He had inquired, and he did not know 
whether any influence of any kind was 
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brought to bear to produce that resolu- 
tion; but he had not the slightest idea 
that his constituents would subject him 
to any Caucus, whether inside or outside 
the constituency. He was quite willing 
to admit that there might have been 
some ground for that resolution. He 
did not take it altogether in good part ; 
but, on the other hand, he had asserted 
his independence, and he thought his 
constituency and he pretty well under- 
stood one another. In spite of what had 
passed, he thought he might say his 
constituency was a model constituency, 
who thought sufficiently for themselves, 
and tried to control their Member to an 
adequate degree, and not, he was bound 
to say, to too great a degree. For his 
part, he tried to play the part, he would 
not say of a model Member, but to go 
as well as he could in the direction of 
that ideal. He had no squeamish horror 
of the name of delegate. There were a 
good many points that his constituents 
understood much better than he did, and 
upon those he would defer to their opi- 
nion. There were other subjects—the 
closure, for instance—which he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government had studied 
better and understood better than he 
did ; and, having paid the best attention 
to the subject, he had come to the inde- 
pendent opinion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were right. There were other 
subjects relating to Egypt and India 
which he thought he knew better than 
Her Majesty’s Government, regarding 
which he had expressed his independent 
opinion. Therefore he thought that he 
at least was not an instance in which an 
undue amount of coercion had been 
brought to bear with any success. He 
was still as independent as he ever had 
been, and he hoped he always should 
be. With regard to the immediate 
Question now before the House, he 
thought they must all feel that they were 
wasting time in discussing it, and that 
the noble Lord could not really seriously 
mean to press his Amendment upon the 
House. 

Srr ANDREW FAIRBAIRN said, 
that he had volunteered to return from 
the South of France, expressly to vote 
for the cléture, before he received any 
communication from the Government 
Whips. After the division took place 
on the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), he was sur- 
prised to find his name mentioned in the 





analysis of the division as one who really 
did not agree with the Government, and 
who had only voted under pressure. 
That was entirely false; and he wrote 
to The Times and The Globe the same 
letter, in which he explained his views 
on the subject. The Times, as usual, 
never published his letter. Zhe Globe 
garbled his answer, and said that al- 
though he might be in favour of some 
cléture, he might probably not be in 
favour of a cléture by a bare ma- 
jority. Considering that, the year be- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government brought 
forward this question, he had made up 
his mind that they ought to have the 
eléture, he could accept the challenge of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
and say that, had a Conservative Go- 
vernment made the proposal, he should 
have felt bound to vote for it. In fact, 
he had, for the last 18 months, been of 
opinion that, unless they had some 
power of putting down Obstruction in 
that House, the Business of the country 
would be at anend. As a Yorkshire 
Member, he had received from his 
constituents resolution after resolution 
passed by them in favour of the cloture, 
and especially of cléture by a bare majo- 
rity; and he had great pleasure in sup- 
porting the opinion of his constituents 
in these respects. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT said, 
he would like to know how many signa- 
tures had been attached to those resolu- 
tions, as there had been a futileattempt to 
get up a bogus agitation in favour of the 
cléture by a bare majority. The country 
would read with the greatest interest the 
admirable protest of the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) on this 
question. He believed with that hon. 
Gentleman that hon. Members who sup- 
ported the c/éture under the impression 
that their constituents were in favour of 
it would find that they were greatly mis- 
taken. They had the independent feel- 
ing of the country on one side, and the 
wire-pulling organization, 5 ea 
by the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), on the other. 
He hoped those who mistook that for the 
genuine opinicn of thecountry wouldread 
the monstrous, tyrannical, and, he would 
even say, infamous Circular issued by the 
Birmingham Caucus, pressing hon. Mem- 
bers to vote for the c/dture. He believed 
that at the next General Election the 
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constituencies would express their opi- 
nion against this tyrannical and unne- 
cessary pressure. The Amendment be- 
fore the House would tend to very much 
diminish the evils of cléture, and, there- 
fore, it would have his hearty support. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen would re- 
member that it applied not to any 
question of policy or reform, but simply 
to whether a debate should be there and 
then closed. This was a matter which 
might fairly be left to the impartial, 
unbiassed opinion of Members of that 
House, as it was not a question involv- 
ing the responsibility of Members to 
their constituents. This was the third 
moderate and sensible proposal that the 
Government had rejected. The first was 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), who proposed that the opera- 
tion of the cléture should be confined to 
cases of evident Obstruction. The second 
was the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer), who pro- 
posed that the judgment of the presiding 
officer should be reinforced by a certain 
number of Members rising in their 
places before the cléture vote could be 
put. Now the Government refused the 
proposal of the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners), which was intended to secure 
the Representatives of the people from 
the coercion of the Caucus. The evident 
intention of the Ministry to introduce 
the despotic and oppressive Caucus 
system into that House, as it had been 
introduced into constituencies, would 
inevitably produce a reaction. In the 
meantime great harm would be done. It 
was precisely this foreign cycle of violent 
evils, followed by violent reactions, which 
the opponents of the cléture wished to 
avoid. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was of opi- 
nion that if the vote on the c/éture were 
taken by ballot it would be rejected. 
But although he believed that under 
the ballot the c/éture would have a very 
different effect from what the Liberals 
anticipated, yet so un-English and so 
unfair and cowardly was the ballot that 
he could not vote for its introduction into 
the House in any shape or form. Even 
to check the terrorism of the Prime 
Minister he would not vote -to degrade 
the House of Commons to the level to 
which the ballot had degraded the 
constituencies by giving men who could 
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not speak the truth the opportunity of 
telling a lie. 

Sm HENRY TYLER said, it was a 
singular spectacle to see the ballot being 
supported on the Conservative side of 
the House and opposed on the Liberal. 
He could not agree with the previous 
speaker, for although he did not love 
the ballot more, he loved the c/éture less. 
He shculd vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause he thought it would, to some ex- 
tent, tend to prevent the evils which 
would otherwise arise from the operation 
of the cléture: 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
139: Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 361.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform the 
House that the three next Amendments 
on the Paper, not being in order, cannot 
‘meg dl be put. The proposal of the 

on. Member for North Shropshire (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) is inadmissible, as the 
House has already determined that the 
Question referred to in his Amendment 
be put forthwith by the Speaker, and 
the matter cannot now be re-opened. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Nottingham (Mr. ©. Seely) raises the 
important question of an official Report 
of the proceedings of the House, but 
cannot be put, as it is not germane to 
the Resolution under consideration. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) is inad- 
missible, as it would be irregular to go 
back to the earlier provisions of the Re- 
solution relating to the declaration by 
the Speaker or Chairman of the evident 
sense of the House, which have already 
been determined by the House. 

Mr.- RITCHIE: In respect to your 
ruling, Sir, I ask to be permitted to 
make one or two remarks. [ Cries of 
“No!” and ‘‘Yes!”] I quite under- 
stand that no Member has a right to 
move an Amendment that conflicts with 
any decision that the House has already 
arrived at, or which is the same as any 
Amendment that has been rejected ; but 
I beg most respectfully to point out to 
you, Sir, that although the House has 
affirmed that the Speaker is to declare 
the evident sense of the House, it has 
not yet given any definition of what the 
evident sense of the House is. I also 
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beg to point out that there is nothing 
in my Amendment which is in anta- 
gonism with any Amendment which has 
been considered by the House. It is 
no uncommon thing in a Bill passing 
through Committee for there to be an 
Interpretation Clause, by which certain 
definitions in the Bill are interpreted ; 
and the only object which I had in put- 
ting this Amendment on the Paper was 
a similar one—namely, to define, as far 
as possible, in what way the evident 
sense of the House is to be arrived at. 
It appears to me it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the House should arrive at some 
conclusion on this point, as two different 
definitions of the evident sense of the 
House have been given by Membersof the 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesy’s Government 
has described the evident sense of the 
House as being something different from 
the mere clamour of one side; but the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India said the evident sense of the 
House is to be declared by the opinion 
of the majority. I submit these two 
statements are in antagonism, and it is 
essential that a definition should be 
given. If you, Sir, remain of opinion 
that my Amendment cannot be put, I 
would respectfully ask you whether you 
can assist the House out of the dilemma 
which I submit it is in by giving an 
official declaration on your own respon- 
sibility of what is meant, in your opi- 
nion, by the evident sense of the House? 

Srrk WILFRID LAWSON: I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether it is in Order, 
after you have given a distinct decision, 
that your ruling should be challenged, 
and that a debate should be raised upon 
it—for the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man will inevitably lead to a debate ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I ask whether there are not seve- 
ral precedents of the ruling of the 
Speaker having been challenged and 
debated at length in the House on 
various points of Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie) seem to me to refer 
mainly to expressions used in debate ; 
but that is no ground for importing his 
Amendment in an irregular manner, 
because the House, it appears to me, 
has already settled the question about 
the evident sense of the House. That 
is a matter which has already been 
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under the consideration of the House, 
and to re-open it would be out of Order. 
If the hon. Member desires me to define 
the evident sense of the House, I have 
to say that that is not my duty; that is 
a duty which the House itself has al- 
ready discharged, and I am bound to 
carry out the orders of the House. With 
reference to the interpretations to be put 
on the expression ‘‘ evident sense of the 
House, I have no hesitation in stating 
that, according to my construction of 
the Resolution, it will be the duty of the 
Speaker to ascertain, so far as he is able, 
the evident sense of the House at large. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTIICOTE: 
That is so very important a statement, 
that I will venture to ask the Prime 
Minister whether he will consent to in- 
troduce some words into the Resolution 
to make it clear ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel very great 
difficulty in answering a question of this 
kind at a moment’s notice. We have 
been regarding the Resolution as suffi- 
cient in itself; but the question is a 
question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has a perfect right to put, though 
I should certainly wish to reflect upon 
the question before I gave an answer. 
I am sorry if I have said anything in 
the course of debate that could have 
imported difficulty into this question. 
What I said was, not what the evident 
sense of the House would be, but what 
it would not be. 

Mr. GIBSON: I beg to suggest that 
the important statement which you, Mr. 
Speaker, have just made should be en- 
tered on the Journals for the instruction 
and guidance of the House hereafter. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
should like to know if it would be in 
Order to propose this as an addition to 
the Resolution ?— 

“ Provided that, in carrying out this Resolu- 
tion, it shall be the duty of the Speaker or 
Chairman of Committees to ascertain the evi- 
dent sense of the House at large.” 

If so, I shall propose that Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is too late to 
make a proposal of this kind, because 
the House has already settled the point. 
It has given its decision already in re- 
gard to the earlier part of the Resolu- 
tion, and it is too late to raise the ques- 
tion proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. 0. SEELY (Nottingham): With 
reference to my own Amendment, I ven- 
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move it as anew additional Rule? If 
IcanI will do so; but ifnot, I would ex- 
press the strong hope that the Govern- 
ment would take the matter into their 
consideration. Ifa debate were closed 
at 3 in the morning, no report of the 
proceedings would he given. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Assuming that 
the Prime Minister is going to give the 
matter brought forward by the Leader 
of the Opposition his consideration, I 
rise to ask in what way the House is to 
be in a position to profit by the result of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s considera- 
tion? I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will see there is no opportunity for 
the House availing itself of the results 
of his consideration of the subject unless 
he either consents to an adjournment 
or announces now the decision he has 
arrived at. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to call 
on the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) to move the next 
Resolution. 

Mr. GIBSON: May I ask for a 
ruling as to whether the decision of the 
Chair could be recorded on the Journals 
of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I have to state, in 
reply to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that it is not usual to enter 
on the Journals of the House observa- 
tions which fall from the Chair. They 
will, I presume, be reported in the usual 
manner. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I do not 
know whether it would be possible, in 
the event of the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman being favourable 
to the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon, to insert 
the declaration we have just heard with 
so much interest from the Chair in the 
form of a separate Resolution to be sub- 
sequently brought up. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the first in- 
stance, I could not resist giving a mo- 
ment or two’s reflection to the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman ; but I 
see, now that the Speaker having given 
the interpretation or description Le puts 
upon the matter, we are asked to intro- 
duce that description into the body of 
the Rule. Now, it appears to me, if 
Gentlemen opposite are pleased and 
satisfied with the interpretation, by all 
means let them note it as a fact and as 
an event in the history of these discus- 
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sions; but I am not disposed to accede 
to the admission of the interpretation 
by the Speaker into the Rule, for if we 
begin upon that course I do not see 
where it is likely to lead. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Let 
me point out, as a point of Order, that 
the Prime Minister has not exactly ap- 
prehended the point. I understand that 
you, Sir, put a certain construction on 
this Resolution, and you, in consequence 
of that construction, ruled this Amend- 
ment out of Order. [Cries of “No!”) 
Well, then, we are in this position— 
that you have put a construction on the 
words ‘evident sense of the House” 
which rules a certain Amendment out of 
Order. The construction which you put 
on that Amendment is not to be em- 
bodied in the Standing Orders of the 
House, and yet the Amendment we pro- 
pose is not allowed to be put. It seems 
to me that this Amendment ought to be 
put, or else the ruling of the Chair ought 
to be embodied in the Standing Orders. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the noble Lord that the ruling is not 
based at all on my interpretation. That 
ruling is based on the ordinary practice 
of the House. The House has dealt 
with the portion of the Resolution that 
the hon. Member wishes now to deal 
with, and it is too late. I- must now, 
after this conversation, call upon the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I ven- 
ture to call your attention to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Seely)—namely, in regard to his 
proposed Amendment. My hon. Friend 
wished to know whether he could intro- 
duce that Amendment as a separate Re- 
solution at a subsequent stage of the 
discussion. In consequence of the de- 
cision of the House the other evening, 
preventing a dissatisfied minority from 
recording its protest, it will perceive that 
the proposal of my hon. Friend is of 
great importance. I hope we shall have 
the decision on that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared 
to say that the hon. Member for Notting- 
ham might not frame a Resolution that 
might be brought up after the other 
Resolutions have been discussed ; but as 
an Amendment now it would be quite 
out of place. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH: 
Last year, Mr. Speaker framed certain 
Rules to regulate the conduct of Busi- 
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ness during the period of Urgency. One 
of those Rules provided that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a Question should be 
put forthwith, and a subsequent Rule 
distinctly declared that by ‘‘ forthwith ” 
was meant without amendment, adjourn- 
ment, or debate. I, therefore, wish to 
ask whether it would not be competent 
in the same way to move another Reso- 
lution, providing that the words “the 
evident sense of the House” should 
mean ‘‘the sense of the House at 
large?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is raising the 
same question, I have twice given my 
opinion that it is not competent. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Might I ask whether it would not be 
competent to move that the interpreta- 
tion you have given be entered on the 
Journals of the House‘? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated the point. If the hon. Member 
thinks proper to raise a question of that 
kind, it must be done by a substantive 
Motion, and not by interrupting the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that, 
under the circumstances, the most con- 
venient course he could now take was to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 
There could be no doubt that a question 
of immense importance had been raised. 
The Speaker had placed an interpreta- 
tion on the Ist Resolution which ap- 
peared to Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House to be totally at variance with 
the interpretation put upon it by some 
Members of the Government. [‘‘ No! | 
The Prime Minister had acknowledge 
himself unable, without time for refleo- 
tion, to state his opinion on the points 
put to him by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition; and it was obvious that on so 
serious a matter connected with a Reso- 
lution of that kind they were entitled to 
ask that sufficient time should be given 
to the Government for making up their 
minds. He therefore moved that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Chaplin.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: It is perfectly 
true I required a moment for reflection 
—the subject being absolutely new to 
me—before I could say ‘‘ yes”’ or ‘‘ no.” 
Having had that moment’s reflection, I 
stated that, in my opinion, it would not 
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be wise that there should be introduced 
into the Resolution the words of descrip- 
tion or interpretation used by the 
Speaker, because if we begin on that 
course I am not aware where it will end. 
Therefore, my answer was a distinct 
negative to the Question put to me by 
the right hon.Gentleman. I apprehend 
that anything said by me or any Mem- 
ber of the Government, although it may 


form an argumentum ad hominem, yet it 


can have no effect whatever in competi- 
tion with anything that has fallen from 
the Chair. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that al- 
though the Speaker had announced the 
course which he intended to pursue, it 
would be in no way binding on anyone 
who succeeded him in the Chair or who 
presided over the Committees of the 
Whole House. The Prime Minister had 
not met the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had had a 
moment for reflection and had availed 
himself of it; but he had not yet had 
time to consult his Colleagues, and the 
House could not be expected to be satis- 
fied with the decision at which he had 
arrived thus hurriedly. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked them, without even 
engrafting on the Resolution the opinion 
he had so hastily formed, to accept his 
view of what was the possible duty of 
the Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees instead of having the meaning 
of the Rule distinctly embodied in the 
Resolution. The Government must re- 
alize that some clear and distinct defini- 
tion ought to be inserted in the Resolu- 
tion for the guidance of future Officers 
of the House. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not seem 
to observe that if the House were to 
adjourn nothing could be done in the 
direction he desired. The Speaker had 
already decided that Amendments about 
the evident sense of the House could 
not be put; therefore, any new Resolu- 
tion the hon. Member might propose 
would come under the same censure. 
Under these circumstances, he trusted 
that the House would waste no more 
time, but would be allowed to proceed 
with the Business before it. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not think 
the Government were in the miserable 
and hopeless position the Home Secre- 
tary had described. Assuming that 
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there was an adjournment and the Go- 
vernment withdrew this Resolution, they 
could begin again de novo and introduce 
a new Resolution embodying the excel- 
lent definition which Mr. Speaker had 
given from the Chair. ' 

Mr. MONK felt quite certain that no 
other construction had been put upon 
the terms. of the Resolution except that 
announced by the Speaker. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had noticed 
that the Prime Minister and other Mem- 
bers of the Government who had spoken 
had refrained from expressing one soli- 
tary syllable of concurrence in the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that, asa fact, 
great difference of opinion existed among 
hon. Members on the subject. The real 
point was whether or not the sense of 
the House was to be ascertained in the 
ordinary way by a mere majority. The 
Prime Minister said the Government 
were most anxious to exclude political 
pressure, and that they wished it to go 
for nothing. On the other hand, the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India distinctly stated that the evident 
sense of the House was declared by the 
opinion of the majority. Those two opi- 
nions were in antagonism. [Mr. Guap- 
STONE dissented.] Surely, if the Prime 
Minister did not wish to use the Party 
majority that followed him and the noble 
Lord did, they could not be in accord. 
It was on this account that he desired 
to have some record of what was meant 
by the evident sense of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After what has 
fallen from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), I wish to 
explain. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman says that no concurrence has 
been expressed by us as to the ruling of 
the Chair. It is not my business to 
stamp with my seal and my authority 
the ruling of the Chair. It is rather to 
accopt the ruling of the Chair. I 
thought I had indicated clearly how 
heartily I accepted it when I said there 
did not appear to me to be any contra- 
riety whatever in what has been said by 
my noble Friend and myself as to the 
ruling of the Chair; but, if there were, 
whatever has been already said must be 
completely swept away and treated as 
not of the smallest authority in compe- 
tition with what has fallen from the 
Chair. 


Mr, Gorst 
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Mr. O’7CONNOR POWER said, it 


was curious to watch the manner in 
which the Government shifted their 
position. He could not conceive what 
objection the Government could have to 
allowing a definition coming froma 
Speaker of great experience and judicial 
penetration to be introduced into this 
Resolution. But if they felt a technical 
difficulty only, he would ask them to 
support a Motion introduced with that 
view subsequently. Their votes would 
then be the best test whether they meant 
what they had said or not. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT rose to 
address the House, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said: This conversa- 
tion from first to last upon the matter 
now in discussion has bee irregular. 
The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) moved the adjournment 
of the debate, and in doing so he ad- 
verted to that which has been already 
discussed, adopted, and settled by the 
House. In taking that course he was 
certainly irregular. Except in so far as 
he spoke to a point of Order, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire was out 
of Order. 

Mr. 0’CONNOR POWER wished to 
ask whether the adjournment of the 
House could be moved in order to raise 
the present question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has 
already settled certain points in its pro- 
gress through this Resolution, and the 
House can by no method that I am aware 
of go back upon those points. 


Motion, by leave, withdratcn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, in moving to 
add the words, ‘‘ Provided that the Re- 
solution does not come into operation 
during this Session of Parliament,” 
said, he proposed this Amendment for 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), who was piecluded from 
moving it. He did not suppose that the 
Government desired to put the ciéture 
into force for the purpose of carrying 
the rest of their Resolutions. In his 
opinion, such a method would not com- 
mend these New Rules to the House. 
This Resolution was the most stringent 
and drastic of the whole, and all that his 
hon. Friend asked was that the Govern- 
ment would pledge themselves not to 
use the power enforced upon them by the 
1st Resolution, in order to carry the 
other Resolutions with undue haste, 
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Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“‘ Provided also, That this Resolution does not 
come into operation during this Session of Par- 
liament.”—( Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend had proposed this Resolution in 
perfect good faith ; but he could assure 
him it was an Amendment the Govern- 
ment found it impossible to accept. The 
hon. Member had said this was the most 
stringent and drastic Resolution of the 
whole. The view of the Government was 
that, so far from this being a drastic and 
stringent Resolution, it would be found 
by his hon. Friend very mild and gentle 
in its operation. If they were to accede 
to the Amendment they would be making 
the fatal admission that they were going 
to enforce drastic impediments to free, 
full, and ample discussion. The Go- 
vernment entirely and absolutely dis- 
claimed any suchintention. That being 
80, his hon. Friend would see that it was 
quite impossible for them to accept the 
Amendment, because if they did it would 
cast discredit upon their own assertions. 
He would suggest to his hon. Friend that 
if he were to allow this matter to go 
forward he would find the result most 
satisfactory, as all his dismal anticipa- 
tions would be refuted by the event. 
His hon. Friend would feel how gently 
the Resolution would work, that he 
would have the same elbow-room and 
the same freedom of speech as before ; 
and there would be this immense ad- 
vantage—that the Rule would be tried, 
not under one of those dangerous 
Speakers of the future who would be the 
product of a new state of things, but 
under a safe and trustworthy Speaker of 
the present, who by universal admission 
was certain to work it in a spirit agree- 
able to the House, and consistent with 
full and free discussion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he did not see 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
not accept the Amendment, if the Reso- 
lution was to be so mild and gentle in its 
operation, and if there was to be the 
same freedom and the same licence under 
the New Rules as before. [Mr. Guap- 
stone: I said the same for my hon. 
Friend.] But his hon. Friend had been 
accused of Obstruction. However, if the 


Rule was to prove so ineffective, he | 
‘ 
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wondered why they had been called upon 
to spend so many weary hours in its 
discussion. His only object in putting 
on the Paper the Motion which had been 
proposed by his hon. Friend was to 
secure the full and free discussion of 
the remaining Resolutions. The Prime 
Minister told the House that it was im- 
possible that the Government could 
assent to the Amendment, because that 
would be making an admission contrary 
to all the Government had said. But the 
Home Secretary told them the other 
night that there was no possible chance 
of the Rule being put into operation 
this Session. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that what he meant was that there was 
no chance of its being required to put 
down factious Obstruction. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he might be per- 
mitted to observe how very important 
many of the subsequent Resolutions 
were. The next Resolution was one by 
which, unless with the permission of the 
majority which the Government of the 
day might command, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House or raise questions 
upon that adjournment. That was a 
Resolution of so extreme a character 
that it would be impossible for the House 
to accept it in its present form. Then 
the 5th and the 12th were important 
Resolutions, and so was the 13th, by 
which it was proposed that the first 
seven and the last three Resolutions 
should be Standing Orders of the House. 
That was a state of things which Mem- 
bers could not reasonably be expected to 
agree to unless some concession were 
made to them. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD said, the ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment would in- 
volve the admission that the Rule would 
unduly restrict debate, which was not 
admitted by those who supported it; 
and the suggestion that the Rule might 
be improperly used was inconsistent 
with the position that the Opposition 
had hitherto taken, for while they fore- 
told innumerable evils as certain to flow 
from this 1st Resolution, they had 
always said that those evils would not 
be realized while the House had the se- 
curity of the present Speaker’s impar- 
tiality. Yet now they were showing 
distrust of the present Speaker. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he did not propose to enter upon the 
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broad question of c/dture, nor to discuss 
the other question to which the last 
speaker had referred, of the impartiality 
of the Speakers of the future. He was 
prepared to support this Amendment as 
one most reasonable and fair. At first 
sight the proposed delay in making this 
Resolution not take effect during the 
Session might seem unduly long ; but it 
must be remembered that the Govern- 
ment had pledged themselves — and 
hitherto had very fairly kept that pledge 
—not to allow Private Business or any 
other public legislation to come on and 
be discussed this Session. The Amend- 
ment, therefore, in effect, only pointed to 
this—that this Resolution should not 
apply while the subsequent Resolutions 
were under consideration. Now, the 
Members of the Government had more 
than once spoken of these Resolutions 
as a Code, and that was a reasonable 
way of looking at them. But surely, in 
dealing with a proposed Code, one part 
of it ought not to be put in force while 
the rest of it was under discussion. And 
this would be still more incorrect, unfair, 
and without precedent, when the part 
that was passed was to affect the proce- 
dure of the discussion upon the following 
part. Did anyone ever hear of one part 
of a Bill before Parliament being passed, 
and then put in force to affect the dis- 
cussion upon the subsequent clauses of 
the same Bill? He thought it was suffi- 
cient to state the case to show that the 
Amendment was a reasonable one and 
ought to be supported. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was surprised 
that the Government should not have 
attempted to make any concession. 
Despite what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, the 
fact stood out in bold relief that the 
Government said ‘‘No.” The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
also spoke with a somewhat mild man- 
ner; but the House could not fail to 
plainly recognize the fact that, although 
the debates had now been going on 
for a fortnight, not one solitary conces- 
sion had been made, and not one single 
word had been accepted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He desired to call 
attention to a matter to which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) had already alluded, 
and that was that the Government them- 
selves, in explaining the proposals before 


Str Henry Holland 
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the House, had repeatedly and steadily 
called them a Code. Was it not utterly 
absurd to suggest—nay, would it not be 
ridiculous—that in an Act of Parliament 
they could apply as existing law a section 
as they passed it, without waiting for the 
passing of the entire Act, and until, at 
all events, every part of it had been con- 
sidered ?’ Of course, these Resolutions 
were not embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, though they constituted the most 
important proposals that had been sub- 
mitted to the House for the purposes of 
legislation during, at all events, the last 
century. Availing themselves, however, 
of that fact, the Government were now 
seeking to utilise the Ist Resolu- 
tion for the conduct of the subsequent 
ones. It might or might not be that 
that Resolution would be applied. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had assured them it was 
to the last degree improbable that the 
Ist Resolution could be applied to the 
later ones; but at the same time it was 
idle to suggest that they were not bound 
to be very careful and cautious before 
they allowed the ist Resolution to pass 
in such a shape as to guide and con- 
trol, and possibly mutilate the subse- 
quent discussions. The 2nd Resolution 
was one that, if retained in its present 
form, would be strongly and hotly con- 
tested, and he, for one, should certainly 
fight it inch by inch. There were two 
other Resolutions that must necessarily 
occasion the greatest differences of opi- 
nion, and that might possibly be pressed 
resolutely by the Government, and be 
just as resolutely contested from that 
side of the House. Bearing in mind 
that the Government had not yet made 
any concessions, the result might be that 
warm feelings would be excited, strong 
language used, and, it might be, em- 
bittered expressions allowed to drop. 
Under those circumstances, it was un- 
reasonable of the Government to ask to 
be entrusted with a strong and keen 
weapon, and trust to their good faith 
not to use it. He did not care to pry 
into the motives of any Government or 
any body of men. He was willing to 
take them at their own estimate; and, 
therefore, he believed that the Govern- 
ment was actuated by the very best in- 
tentions. But this was a case in which, 
in the words of the old proverb, ‘ It was 
better to be sure than sorry.” If it was 
not intended to use this weapon during 
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the discussion of the rest of the Code, if 
it were improbable the necessity would 
arise owing to the admirable conduct of 
the Opposition, surely it would be a very 
small concession for the Government to 
accept the Amendment. Therecould be 
no reason for refusal, unless the Govern- 
ment felt bound to show the country that 
they were determined in no circum- 
stances to make concessions to the Op- 
position. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) seemed to complain of the 
dulcet tones of the Prime Minister, and, 
at the same time, to threaten that there 
might be some strong language used on 
the other side. Well, he (Sir William 
Harcourt) did not complain of strong 
language. But the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was-wrong on one point. He 
said that the Government had accepted 
no Amendment; but the fact was, they 
had impartially accepted an important 
Amendment from the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey), who was no 
supporter of theirs on this question, and 
another Amendment from, perhaps, the 
greatest master of the arts against which 
this Resolution was directed, the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton). There was no hon. Mem- 
ber who more thoroughly understood 
the whole subject. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who spoke last had 
given the Government credit for the best 
intentions, and he (Sir William Har- 
court) was sure that was entirely reci- 
procated by Government. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would, however, 
allow him (Sir William Harcourt) to re- 
turn another proverb, and to say that 
they would rather ‘“‘ be sure than sorry.” 
It was true that he (Sir William Har- 
court) had, on a previous occasion, de- 
clared that he was quite sure, from the 
faith he had in the good conduct of the 
Opposition, that this Rule would never 
be employed in the discussion of the 
Rules which were to follow; but when 
he made that statement he did not think 
there would be anything like Obstruc- 
tion on the part of the Opposition. That 
assurance had, however, been shaken 
by the revelations made during the last 
24 hours. If the House accepted this 
Amendment they would condemn all the 
New Rules. Either there was to be 
Obstruction or there was not. If there 
was to be no Obstruction, the Rule 
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would not apply; but if there was to 
be Obstruction, why should it not ap-~ 
ply? If the Speaker should say that, 
in his opinion, any question, under 
this or any other Rule, had been ade- 
quately discussed, and that there was 
an “‘ evident sense”’ forits being closed, 
why was a different Rule to be applied 
than would be applied to all the other 
questions which would come up in the 
future? To admit that this Rule was 
not to apply to the question following 
that now before the House would be to 
admit that the Rule would prevent fair 
discussion. But the Government did not 
admit that; and the Opposition could 
not ask them to admit it. So far from 
that, the Government asserted that the 
Rule would admit of fair discussion ; 
and, if that was so, what case was there 
against the Rule being applied? With 
regard to the argument founded upon 
the Rules as a Code, he would point out 
that, although all the Resolutions dealt 
with one general question, each of them 
dealt with a separate branch of the 
subject, and would stand upon its own 
merits. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
when he listened to the dulcet tones of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt) he could 
not but think that his speech was too 
pleasant, and that he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) must be in the town of Derby. 
In fact, he fancied he was listening to 
the strains of the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin, and he feared where he might be 
led to. They must, however, look at the 
facts; and, that being so, they could not 
forget that these Resolutions had always 
been placed before them as a Code, in 
the common acceptation of the word, by 
the Prime Minister, and friends and foes 
had rivalled one another in attaching 
importance to their results as a whole, 
and as they hung together. They had 
been pressed forward on the ground that 
they made the greatest alteration ever 
known in Parliamentary Procedure. It 
was dirnedinto Members’ ears that these 
Rules equalled in importance any Act 
of Parliament, and transcended very 
many; and yet an Act of Parliament 
never came into force until a fixed day, 
and sometimes, if it was a Welsh Closing 
Bill, not till 12 months after its pro- 
moters intended it to be operative. 
The argument in abatement of their 
being a Code was extremely ingenious ; 
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but it was far from convincing to Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House, though, of course, on the other 
side it was duly accepted. His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) had pertinently asked, what 
would be thought of an Act of Parlia- 
ment of which each section was to be- 
come operative before the House dis- 
cussed the next? Again, what objection 
could there be to declaring that, after 
the Code had been passed, it should not 
come into operation for a certain time ? 
All Acts of Parliament had fixed upon 
them the time at which they should be- 
come operative. If they commenced to 
put sections of an Act of Parliament 
into operation before the whole Act was 
passed, it would be an absurdity and 
scandal which would raise the indigna- 
tion of all sensible people. This was a 
Session in which, he contended, it was 
above all necessary that the Business 
for which Members were now called 
together should have a full and fair dis- 
cussion. They had all left the delights 
of the country in order to come up to 
town, and show themselves good citizens 
by devoting themselves entirely to this 
great and solemn debate. There were 
no obtrusive Committees of Supply to 
intercept its majestic and continuous 
flow. Replying to the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
borough of Cambridge (Mr. Shield), 
who had introduced into the debate 
the name of the Speaker, which he 
had no more right to do than that of 
Her Majesty, he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
said they were afraid, not of the Speaker, 
but of those Gentlemen who would try to 
manufacture the ‘evident sense of the 
House ”’ by acts in which there was more 
evidence than sense. Why could not the 
Government be content to allow the Re- 
solutions to be dealt with in the usual 
manner? If, in February next, they 
were able to put upon the Table, along- 
side the Mace, the newly-forged gag of 
the old free Parliament of Great Britain, 
that would surely be a sufficient triumph 
without their endeavouring to humiliate 
their opponents by pressing this petty 
oint. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the attitude 
of the Government on this matter justi- 
fied the fears of those who thought that 
the cléture was to be put in acting, 
living force as soon as possible. He 
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thought, however, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had forgotten the fact that it was quite 
clear from the Rules themselves, as they 
stood on the Order Paper, that this was 
not an independent Resolution, but only 
one of several, and could not be put in 
force by itself, for they were numbered 
consecutively, and the first was referred 
to in the last, No. 13, which declared 
that the seven first and the three last Re- 
solutions should be Standing Orders of 
the House; and his (Mr. Grantham’s) 
contention was that until they came to 
the 13th Rule the discussion on the Ist 
was not completed. One portion, ac- 
cording to natural interpretation, could 
not be considered complete until the 
whole of the first 12 had been discussed, 
for it was not till the 13th had been 
reached that it was intended to decide 
whether this and the earlier ones were 
to be Standing Orders or not. He was, 
therefore, much surprised to find that 
the Government had intended to put 
this one Resolution in force at once. He 
further argued that, from the wording of 
the Resolutions, it was evident that those 
who framed them had not contemplated 
putting the 1st into operation until the 
whole had been passed. They were di- 
vided into two series, and the whole 
plan showed that they were originally 
intended to form a single scheme. 
Captain AYLMER said, he had in- 
tended to make the same objections as 
had been urged by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Grantham). He questioned whe- 
ther a point of Order ought not to be 
raised to settle whether the 1st Resolu- 
tion could be enforced on account of the 
reading of the 13th, which distinctly 
made the Ist a part of the whole. It 
was strange that the Government were 
so little in accord among themselves, for 
while the Prime Minister and the Secre- 
tary of State for India declared that the 
Rule was intended to apply not to. Ob- 
struction, but to foolish debates and un- 
necessary verbosity, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department placed 
so much stress upon Obstruction that he 
had used the word no less than 10 times. 
In the conduct of Bills they were guarded 
against undue haste; but here was a 
Rule which, if passed in one day, would 
be law the next morning, a state of 
affairs which he characterized as undue, 
unseemly haste on the part of the Go- 
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vernment. There were some of the Re- 
solutions which followed to which he 
had at least as great, if not a greater, 
objection than he had to the Ist, espe- 
cially to that which proposed to establish 
Grand Committees. If Obstruction were 
at any time justifiable, it would be to 
the Resolution which established those 
Grand Committees ; and he thought any 
hon. Member who valued Constitutional 
government would be justified in using 
Obstruction to oppose them. It would 
appear, however, as if the Government 
wanted the remaining Resolutions passed 
under the gag. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he should not 
have interposed on the present occasion, 
but he could not but feel that the Motion 
before them was a just, relevant, and 
pertinent one for the consideration of 
the House. Thera was no doubt this 
was a great and serious innovation on 
the principle on which their Business 
had been hitherto conducted; and he 
ventured to suggest, while the other 
Rules were under consideration, it would 
be fair to suspend the operation of this 
Ist one. He must deny that the Oppo- 
sition had in any way obstructed the 
progress of the Resolutions, and thought 
it would be unfair to the House and the 
Conservative Party to assume that there 
would be any hindrance to the discussion 
of the subsequent ones. As far as he 
wasindividually concerned, he had never, 
in the least degree, offered any Obstruc- 
tion to the progress of Business, and as 
soon as these Resolutions were passed 
by the House he intended loyally to ac- 
cept them; and he would be no party 
to, or co-operate in, anything like Ob- 
struction, in consequence of the decision 
to which the House might come. Many 
of the subsequent Resolutions he cor- 
dially approved of, and he hoped to see 
them adopted by the House. He be- 
lieved that a large number of those who 
sat near him entertained similar views, 
and failed to see what reason the Go- 
vernment had for refusing the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
the Government, for the sake of their 
own character and honour, should agree 
to the Amendment, in order to disprove 
what appeared to be a very suspicious 
circumstance, and something bearing the 
appearance of a trick, that the Govern- 
ment had placed this Rule in the fore- 
front and refused to exempt the others 
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from its operation with the view of ap- 
plying it, when it was passed, to all the 
subsequent Rules. If they did not do 
so he would be driven to the belief that 
the Government had done so for that 
unjust and iniquitous purpose. This 
Resolution, in fact, was the head and 
front of their offending. He hoped the 
country would distinctly understand the 
position. Some day the Radicals who 
now bowed down before the Birmingham 
idol would remember with chagrin, per- 
haps, that the Rules of Debate had been 
passed by means of the Ist Resolution. 
His own impression was that it would 
be used for the purpose of passing those 
revolutionary measures towards which 
the Prime Minister was hounded on by 
those infuriate and insatiate Radical 
Members behind him. The Prime Mi- 
nister had no alternative. He (Mr. 
Warton) did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman himself wished to apply the 
Resolution in that way; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must feel that if he did 
not comply with the wishes of the De- 
mocracy, he would be devoured, like 
Antezus, by his own dogs. Moreover, 
they had absolutely no guarantee that 
Procedure would be the only Business 
during this Session; it was true they 
had the pledge of the Government, but 
that might go, as their pledges had gone 
before. Indeed, remembering the broken 
promises of the Government with regard 
to the Saturday Sittings last Session, he 
should not be at all surprised if fresh 
legislation were introduced. He hoped 
they would not find out that the 1st 
Resolution had been put forward for 
any tricky purpose. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER while regard- 
ing this Resolution as the death-knell of 
freedom of discussion, and one which was 
strongly objected to by the Conservative 
Party and by many Ministerialists, said, 
that they were prepared to approach the 
subsequent Resolutions with every desire 
to give them a candid consideration. He, 
for one, was anxious to form his opinion 
on the subject of Grand Committees on 
what he heard from experienced Mem- 
bers of the House. It therefore ought 
not to be possible to apply the cléture 
until after the consideration of the re- 
maining Resolutions to be proposed by 

the Government. 

Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY contended 
that the proposals of the Government 
formed a Code, of which no part ought 
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to be passed independently of the re- 
mainder. It would be one of the strongest 
measures ever adopted by any Ministry 
to take one part of the Code and enforce 
it against the other parts. 

Mr. GORST said, he wished to point 
out that the Government were surround- 
ing the House with trammels in such a 
manner as would gradually deprive the 
Opposition of all their powers of resist- 
ance, and that moment would probably 
be the last when they would be able to 
make use of the only means they had 
hitherto possessed of exercising any con- 
trolling influence over the action of the 
Government. It would be in the recol- 
lection of the House that in the early 
part of the Session he (Mr. Gorst) had 
asked the Prime Minister whether, when 
the ist Resolution was passed, he in- 
tended putting it in force before passing 
the others? Although the Prime Minis- 
ter had not on that occasion given an 
explicit reply, he had carefully avoided 
exciting the alarm of the House by ad- 
mitting that the suspicion was well 
founded, and that it was the intention 
of the Government to use the 1st Reso- 
lution to pass the others. Now, how- 
ever, on the strength of their majorities, 
they had thrown off the mask, and now 
announced that, as soon as they got this 
Resolution, they intended immediately 
to bring it into operation to force the 
other Resolutions through the House. 
He had no doubt the same tactics would 
be followed in regard to the other Reso- 
lutions. As soon as the new one was 
— the minority on his side of the 

ouse would find their powers of resist- 
ance crippled, and that power gradually 
taken from them, so that in a short time, 
if they felt disposed to offer determined 
resistance, they would find their Consti- 
tutional power to do so gone, and their 
attempt too late. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Hon. Gentlemen cheered that statement ; 
and, certainly, nothing could be more 
marked than the contrast between the 
conciliatory and apologetic tone with 
which the Resolutions had been first in- 
troduced, and the aggressive spirit that 
was now displayed. That tone would 
grow fiercer and fiercer; and, before 
arriving at the last, they would feel the 
whole power of the triumphant majority 
put in force, and those who formed 
— minority would be wholly power- 
ess. 


Sir Gabriel Goldney 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
97: Majority 45.—(Div. List, No. 362.) 

Main, Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, when the Notice was first given 
of these Resolutions, I at once announced 
that it was my intention to oppose the 
first of them. That is now a good many 
months ago, and much has happened, 
no doubt, since I gave that Notice; but 
I may say that never at any time 
during the course of this discussion have 
I seen any reason to change the opinion 
which I formed of this Resolution when 
I first heard it announced. We have 
heard debates, and Motions have been 
submitted to us, some of which, in my 
opinion, might have modified certain 
objections I take to the Resolution. I 
have supported the Amendments which 
have appeared to me to have had that 
bearing; but all through the discussions 
which have taken place, I have felt that 
we should be committing a worse error 
if we passed this 1st Resolution. Well, 
Sir, I rise to oppose the Motion, and I 
rise with no little feeling of embarrass- 
ment, because I cannot but be aware 
that if the rejection of the Resolution 
should be lost, and the result of my 
opposition to it should be such as recent 
divisions lead us to fear that it may be, 
this is probably the last debate that will 
take place in this House under our old 
conditions. I cannot but feel, Sir, that 
if the post which I am now occupying 
had been filled by one who had greater 
powers of addressing himself to ques- 
tions of this kind than I have, he would 
have dwelt with great force upon the 
history of the great achievements which 
this House has effected under the old 
conditions, subject to which it has so 
long been conducted. Nothing can be more 
remarkable than the great advance which 
the House of Commons has made, since 
the early historical times, from the posi- 
tion of an Assembly charged with little 
more than the functions of granting 
Supplies to the Crown and calling atten- 
tion to grievances within this Kingdom, 
to the highest position in the adminis- 
tration both of domestic and of foreign 
and Colonial affairs, and claiming and 
exercising a very large share in the 
Executive power of the country, and by 
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which it has attained a position not only 
great in the eyes of this country, but 
great, incomparably great, in the eyes 
of the civilized world. The House of 
Commons has not attained that position 
without severe struggles, both external 
and internal. We have had to struggle 
against the encroachments of arbitrary 
power ; sometimes against mob tyranny ; 
and sometimes against lethargy, and 
even corruption. But, sooner or later, 
the House has cut its way through all 
these difficulties ; it has purged itself of 
all its ill-humours, and it has defeated, 
at the same time, its external enemies 
by the use of the same weapon—its free- 
dom of speech. It is that freedom of 
speech we are now called upon mate- 
rially to modify and abridge. I am 
unable to conceal from myself that in 
taking such a step, whatever may be the 
grounds alleged for it, and whatever 
may be the consolation administered to 
us, we are taking one of a very serious 
character, and one which is threatening 
the very life and power of the House. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlow County (Mr. Macfarlane), the 
other day, in explaining why he voted, 
somewhat contrary to his own inclina- 
tion and convictions, against the propo- 
sal for limiting the power of the House 
in this matter, said he did so on the 
same principle as that in which Samson 
is said to have pulled down the Temple 
of Dagon on himself. I almost feel in- 
clined to borrow an illustration from the 
same story, and to say that we, who 
have shown we cannot be bound or 
holden by thongs and cords, are in 
danger of suffering through selling 
the very secret and true source of our 
strength. I do not wish to offer these 
observations to the House in a spirit 
merely of lamentation, or in a spirit of 
alarm; but I am anxious to take this 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House and of the country to the real 
position in which we stand; and I can- 
not but hope that even before these de- 
bates finally close, some effect may be 
produced upon the mind of the Govern- 
ment by them. After all, what I fear 
most is, that this is the first step in a 
wrong direction, and though its effect 
may not immediately be sensibly per- 
ceived, it will not be very long before it 
begins to manifest itself. I do not deny 
that we have a difficulty to deal with ; I 
do not deny that the House is afflicted 
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with a disease which demands our con- 
sideration; but what I say is, that my 
impression is that the remedy — the 
course we are asked to take—is worse 
than the disease. I am most anxious to 
call the attention of the House and the 
country to the consequences of the step 
which we are now invited to take. It is, 
at all events, a gratification to find that 
we have at last a clear issue before us. 
Early in the year—in the month of 
February —we discussed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Marriott); and, upon 
that occasion, the House by a majority— 
not a very large majority under the cir- 
cumstances—came to a conclusion which 
may be shortly expressed in these words 
—it was a conclusion to give the majority 
the power, under certain circumstances, 
of closing a debate. Many who voted— 
certainly some—in the majority on that 
occasion, did so, I believe, with a reser- 
vation in their mind that they would 
still be able to restrict the power of the 
majority, by requiring one that should be 
larger than the mere numerical ma- 
jority. Well, later on, after other 
Amendments had been disposed of, we 
came to an important decision on the 
Amendment proposed by my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son), and then, by a larger majority 
than that which had spoken in Feb- 
ruary, the House rejected a proposal 
which would, in their opinion, have 
rendered it necessary for the majority 
and for the Minister to come to the 
Leaders of the Opposition, in order to 
put into effect the cléture, if it were de- 
sired. We have got rid of one of these 
complications. Hon. Gentlemen who 
may have voted on that occasion against 
the two-thirds’ majority were—some of 
them — nevertheless opposed in their 
hearts, and will still be opposed, I hope, 
also in their voices, to the principle of 
the cléture as a whole. But now we 
have come to the question of the cléture 
in the form in which you, Sir, have put 
it from the Chair, and that is to permit 
the House to close the debate at any 
time, subject to two limitations. The 
first is a limitation with regard to the 
number of Members who may be pre- 
sent and take part in the vote. ‘That is 
a limitation intended, as I understand 
it, to guard, not so much the rights of 
small minorities, as to guard against 
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surprises. The second limitation is the 
initiative of the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees. With regard to the 
limitation of Members, it is a misnomer 
to speak of it as being a protection to 
small minorities, because small minori- 
ties would find that, if they asserted 
their rights in a manner disagreeable to 
the majority, they would soon be swept 
out of the way by a large majority ; and, 
if that were the view, I would say that 
it was an entire delusion, and that some 
hon. Gentlemen in a certain part of the 
House, who have been very much ap- 
pealed to on the ground that the scheme 
of the Government was one intended to 
give them a protection which weshould not 
have afforded to them, have been much 
mistaken and misled as to the real work- 
ing and effect of what is called the pro- 
tection of small minorities. But I admit 
that the provisions are valuable in an- 
other sense. They are valuable, because 
they prevent the closing of a debate by 
asurpriso in a very thin House; and 
if that limitation can be preserved, no 
doubt it will have its value in the future 
on that account. Then as to the other 
limitation or safeguard—namely, that 
resting on the initiative of the Chair—I 
am sorry I cannot speak of it with the 
same satisfaction. Are we really to be 

uarded by the initiative of the Chair ? 

‘No, no!”’] That is the point about 
which I confess I have had great doubts 
throughout, and those doubts have been 
very much increased by the discussions 
which we have had within the last few 
days. I could hardly resist the logic of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), when he pressed upon us, 
the other day, that the effect of the words 
‘‘ evident sense of the House” must be 
such as practically to overrule any real 
decision or freedom of judgment on the 
part either of the Speaker or Chairman. 
Sure I am that if this principle is en- 
grafted into a system of working, before 
very long it will be found impossible 
for any Speaker or Chairman — espe- 
cially anyone elected hereafter under the 
eléture, and who may not have the 
former traditions of his great Office to 
sustain him—to stand up against a 
clearly-expressed opinion of a majority 
of the House. I do not at all fail to 
recognize the value of that little sentence 
which you, Sir, pronounced a few hours 
ago, and which, I hope, will be recorded 
and remembered in the House — that 
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when “the evident sense of the House ” 
is spoken of, the expression means “ the 
evident sense of the House at large.” [ 
hope and trust that these words, which, 
no doubt, will always guide you, Sir, in 
the application of this Rule, will be of 
sufficient force to bind also your Succes- 
sors and the Gentlemen who may occupy 
the Chair of our Committees. But, Sir, 
I cannot but feel that that is a very 
dangerous and unsafe ground to stand 
upon, and that when the times come to 
which the hon. Member for Northampton 
looks forward, the pressure exercised 
will be such that the initiative will fade 
away into thin air. I do not say it will 
be nominally abandoned, but that it will 
be really abandoned; and if it is nomi- 
nally maintained, while it is really aban- 
doned, we shall be in a worse plight 
than ever. For having to exercise such 
a power nominally and not really will 
weaken most materially the general 
position and foundation of the Chair, and 
will render the Speaker and Chairman 
less able to do what they are now able 
to do when removed from the field of 
Party strife. And, in my opinion, one 
curious circumstance, I venture to pre- 
dict, will follow from such a state of 
things. Obstruction, instead of being 
put down, will be actually encouraged ; 
and the power of putting down Obstruc- 
tion, which now resides so largely in the 
Chair when the Chair is supported by 
the common feeling of both sides of the 
House, will be greatly limited and di- 
minished. I am afraid that the Resolu- 
tion will be unable to put down Obstruc- 
tion ; and I am not sure it will not have 
the opposite effect to what is intended, 
and will, to some extent, have the effect 
of stimulating it in two ways. I think 
that the irritation which would be caused 
among Members who are not disposed 
themselves to be obstructive, but who 
may feel themselves put down in a man- 
ner which is unsatisfactory to them, 
may lead them into something like a 
half-sympathy with Obstruction itself. 
I think also, in the next place, that 
relying upon the c/éture, in order to put 
down Obstruction, will have the mis- 
chievous effect of diverting the attention 
of the Government, and of the Leaders 
of the House, from the real causes of 
the difficulties with which we are sur- 
rounded ; for it appears to me that we 
are not now dealing with these evils with 
a proper diagnosis of their causes. I 
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doubt very much if we have given suffi- 
cient attention to that which is one of 
the greatest causes of the difficulties in 
which we find ourselves. I mean the 
want of proper management on the part 
of those who arrange and conduct the 
Business of the House. If the Govern- 
ment are to have this power put into 
their hands in order that they may cut 
the Gordian knot instead of trying to 
untie it, I am afraid the effect will be 
one of a very mischievous character. It 
is impossible not to think sometimes of 
the strange destiny which seems to dog 
the footsteps of our present Government. 
First of all, their main doctrine at one 
time appeared to be that force was no 
remedy; and yet, in their administra- 
tion in Ireland, in Egypt, in every part 
of their Administration, and in the Pro- 
cedure of this House itself, they seem to 
have no other remedy but that of force. 
Icannot say that the prospect appears 
to me to be an encouraging one. I wish, 
however, to be allowed to put the ques- 
tion from another point of view. I see 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) is here, and I must really 
apologize to him for again referring to a 
speech of his, to which he gave us to 
understand that more than enough re- 
ferences had already been made; but I 
allude to it, because I do not very well 
see how I am to avoid it. Some time 
ago the noble Marquess told us that his 
great object was to provide for the clos- 
ing of certain classes of debate without 
the necessity of having recourse to the 
violent and unpleasant measure of ac- 
cusing a Member who might be carrying 
on such a debate for the purpose of Ob- 
struction. The other day the noble 
Marquess said that he was quite right 
in the general opinion he then ex- 
pressed ; but- he feared he might, per- 
haps, have been rash in giving the 
illustrations he did give. I do not think 
the noble Marquess was rash—at least, 
I think we are all very much obliged to 
him for giving those illustrations, be- 
cause otherwise we should not so well 
have understood his meaning. The 
meaning of the noble Marquess I un- 
derstand to be this—that his present 
object is not so much to put down Ob- 
struction, as to put down what I may 
call pertinacity. He mentioned the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett), and said that the hon. Member 
brings forward Motions about Central 





Asia, and that we do not want to listen 
to them, although we do not wish to 
sentence the hon. Member from exclu- 
sion from the House. The meaning of 
the noble Marquess is that if there is any 
matter brought forward by any Member 
of the House which is disagreeable to 
the Government, and which he thinks is 
disagreeable also to the majority of the 
House, he will be quite justified in exer- 
cising any influence he may have to get 
that Member silenced and the discussion 
put an end to; not because he is ob- 
structing, for if the hon. Member for 
Eye brought forward his Motion, not for 
its own sake, but in order to stop some 
other Business, or to bring discredit on 
the House, he would justly come within 
the penalty of Obstruction, and we 
should have nothing to say. But if he 
brings it forward as a matter which he 
believes is well deserving consideration, 
and on which he feels that he ought to 
say something, who is to be the judge 
whether or not his pertinacity is justi- 
fiable? Who is to judge between the 
hon. Member for Eye, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), or the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), or any other Member who has at 
heart, and who wishes to bring forward 
before the notice of the House any sub- 
ject on which the House has made up 
its mind and does not care to listen to 
any more? [I say, therefore, you are 
introducing a principle which, if it has 
full play, will be found to be one of the 
greatest possible danger. We had, the 
other day, an interestingly lucid and 
candid speech from the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). I am 
sorry that he is not in his place. I should 
have liked to ask him a question in re- 
gard to the system which has taken hold 
of his mind, and in the prospect of which 
he evidently revelled. The hon. Mem- 
ber said— 

“You may dispense with all debate on sub- 
jects om which the country has once made up 
its mind. When we have got our good Demo- 
cratic Radical Millennium, we shall be in this 
condition—there will be frequent elections; at 
each election the country will return a majority 
pledged to certain measures; the Minister will 
receive an imperative mandate as to the mea- 
sures he is to promote, and the Minister, having 
so received that mandate, will, of course, bring 
forward those measures, and it will be absurd 
for anyone to discuss them, because they will 
have been already decided upon.” 


Half-an-hour, I believe, is all that out 
[ Fifteenth Night. | 
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of his extreme good humour—for he is larged constituencies that you cannot 
a man of great good humour—he would | trust their Members to discuss measures, 


allow the Opposition to make fools of 
themselves by attempting to oppose what 
has been decided. Now, let me take an 
illustration. 


tion I want to ask the hon. Member is | 


this—I have no doubt he has in his 
mind the possibility that a new House is 
thus elected, and a Minister receives an 
imperative mandate to bring forward a 
measure for the extension of the county 
franchise. That is, no doubt, one of the 
100 measures to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton and others sitting 
opposite look forward. Well, according 
to his doctrine, the Minister will bring 
forward that measure, and we, after our 
half-hour, will be silenced in the way 
of saying anything further as regards 
criticism upon it. But what if the coun- 
try did not return a Minister who was 
pledged to bring forward the extension of 
the county franchise ? Suppose, instead, 
the country returned a House like that 
which waselected in 1874, with amandate 
in a directly contrary direction. Would 
the hon. Gentleman then consider that his 
principle applied, and that under those 
circumstances half-an-hour only should be 
allowed to anybody to plead the cause 
of the county franchise, and that weshould 
be at liberty to say—‘‘ We will shut 
you up, because the country has decided 
that this is not to be a part of the im- 
perative mandate given to the Minister 
to be carried out by the House?” The 
matter, I think, would then assume a 
very different aspect in the minds of the 
hon. Member for Northampton and 
of those who support him; and they 
would be the first men to get up and 
say, if the cléture was proposed—‘‘ That 
is not a question which you have a right 
to put. We are here charged by our 
constituents, whatever the majority of the 
House may think, to put forward and ex- 
press our views in favour of this mea- 
sure for the extension of the county fran- 
chise, and you have no right to silence us 
by the voice of a brute majority.” I do 
not see very well how, logically, you can 
escape from that conclusion. I can 
hardly mention the subject of an ex- 
tension of the county franchise without 
asking you, who are so anxious to in- 
crease the franchise, and bring in a 
large number of electors—‘‘ Are you 
going to tell the people of these en- 
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but that there must be a power of 
stifling discussion and preventing their 
taking a proper part in debate?” The 
difficulty is in where you are to draw the 
line and to say where free debate is to 
close. The natural desire of the majo- 
rity will, no doubt, be that of desiring 
to put an end to all Obstruction, as it is 
called, on the part of the minority. The 
tyranny of the majority is a very awk- 
ward thing, especially if the majority‘bo 
democratic, as the history of the French 
Revolution shows. I dare say some hon. 
Gentlemen here may have met with the 
very elegant and pretty expression, ‘ Za 
dociltté du Républicain.”” It was much 
praised at the time by distinguished 
Members of the Republican Party in 
France. I am afraid that that is what 
we shall see here, and that there will be 
a readiness to accept the mandate of any 
power that may be strong enough to en- 
force its will. If we are to submit to such 
a tyranny, what will be the effect on the 
character of this House—what will be its 
effect on those who are desirous to express 
their own judgment and to speak their 
own thoughts? They will be to a very 
great extent stifled. There is nothing 
that is more required now, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, than 
that we should foster and encourage 
individual courage among men in these 
matters. There is plenty of what may 
be called mock courage—that is, of men 
acting together and supporting one an- 
other in extreme measures. But what I 
mean is the courage of individuals who 
will, in small minorities, dare to stand 
up against the demand of a large body, 
or a mob, which is most valuable—that 
is the kind of courage in which, I fear, 
we shall be likely to be wanting, and 
which you will discourage by the mea- 
sures you are taking. We shall, no 
doubt, find that there will be men who, 
whatever may be the discouragement 
they may meet with, will be ready to 
speak their minds in this House; but 
with regard to the more modest and 
more sensitive men, and those who have 
much in them, which it would be desir- 
able to draw out, but who are easily 
repelled from bringing it forth, I am 
afraid you are doing all you can to dis- 
courage and silence them. I may be 
told that my apprehensions are very 
much exaggerated. I hope they are; 
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but although I do not believe that the 
immediate effect of this measure may 
be so bad as it may ultimately become, 
yet I am convinced you are taking a 
step which will be extremely difficult, 
and which, if not possible to retrace, 
will land us in a position in which we 


shall not be able to stand. Weshall be | 


obliged to fall, or to go forward. I look 
with uneasiness upon what I must con- 
sider the unfortunate auspices under 
which this measure is brought forward. 
It is not a measure adopted after calm 
consideration and the deliberate advice 
of leading and experienced Members of 
the House generally. It is brought 
forward and supported distinctly as a 
Party measure. Even if it were brought 
forward after calm and deliberate con- 
sideration, I should have felt myself 
very much indisposed to incur the risk 
which, I believe, attaches to it. It was 
asked the other day, from this side of the 
House—‘‘ Would you, the Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, have’ voted for such 
a measure if the Conservatives had 
brought it forward?” And the answer 
retorted was—‘‘ What would the Gen- 
tlemen on your side have done if a Con- 
servative Ministry had proposed it?” 
There is much virtue in an “‘if;’’ but I 


‘may say that is exactly the thing we 


are not likely to havedone. For myself, 
I can say that on several occasions 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
when I had, in concert with my Friends, 
to consider what we should do, I always 
stood firm in my refusal to bring for- 
ward such a measure. I know quite 
well there are those who have not scru- 
pled to garble my words and have given 
them an exactly opposite meaning to 
that which they intended to convey. I 
stated, it is true, on one occasion, that 
unless certain steps were taken there 
was no Other remedy left but cléture to 
stop Obstruction; but they stopped there, 
and represented me as approving of that 
measure, excluding altogether the fact 
that I went on in the next sentence to say 
that I hoped that was a measure that 
would never be adopted; and I retain 
the opinion which I held then, and held 
in common with hon. Gentlemen opposite 
high in authority, who have now come 
forward as supporters. of the cléture. 
But it is a question how and in what 
spirit this proposal is made. I say it is 
made in a spirit.of Party zeal, and it is 
made almost or quite avowedly, not for 


the purpose of putting down Obstruction, 

but for the purpose of promoting Liberal 
| legislation. I cannot but feel that in 
| adopting this Resolution we shall be 
| placing ourselves in the position of pro- 
| moting Party interests and Party faction ; 
'and I venture to say that an Assembly 
which makes itself the tool of faction, 
and which tramples on a minority in- 
doors, will before long find itself the 
victim of a majority out-of-doors. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman has addressed the 
House at the final stage of the debate 
upon this Resolution, with his usual 
moderation 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg pardon for onemoment—Iam taking 
a very great liberty ; but there was one 
other point which I think a very cardi- 
nal and vital point, and which I omitted 
to mention. I forgot to state that we 
have to consider the bearing of this 
Resolution on the other Resolutions. 
Some time ago I said—and I have 
stated it more than once—that the other 
Resolutions of the Government were 
Resolutions which, with some modifica- 
tion, might be accepted, and might do 
much to effect the object which the Go- 
vernment profess to have in view. In 
saying that, I do not refer to the second 
portion of the Resolutions, dealing with 
Grand Committees, which require special 
consideration ; but I wish to say that 
with regard to the other Resolutions, 
their acceptability would be materially 
qualified, and must be materially quali- 
fied, by the passing of this Resolution. 
The general character of this Resolu- 
tion is to limit the number of oppor- 
tunities for debate. We might be pre- 
pared to limit those opportunities,'if de- 
bate is to be full, and to adopt the other 
Resolutions, if it was not passed; but 
the case is materially altered if it be 
adopted. I thought it best to mention 
this, in order that there might be no 
misapprehension hereafter. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
about to say that in the tone of his 
speech the Government had no reason 
to complain of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who addressed the House with that 
moderation which always gives great 
weight to his remarks. He said that 
this measure was introduced as a Party 
measure. In one sense of the word that 
is true; but.in another sense—that is, 
the malignant sense of the word—I en- 
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tirely deny it. The Resolution was in- 
troduced as a Party measure in this 
sense—the Government introduced it 
on their own responsibility it is true. 
My right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Treasury, at the very com- 
mencement of these discussions, ex- 
plained why that was necessary. Many 
attempts have been made to improve 
the conduct of Business in this House 
by Committees and by other measures 
by which, without pledging the respon- 
sibility of the Government, something 
like a general arrangement was arrived 
at. All those attempts successively have 
failed; and feeling, as we did, that so 
serious a matter deserved an immediate 
and speedy decision, we felt it was the 
duty of the Government, upon their own 
responsibility, to make proposals to the 
House. When the Government makes 
proposals to the House on any subject, 
it is extremely likely they will be op- 
posed by the Party opposite. No man 
has a right to complain of that. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to say 
that ‘this measure was introduced for the 
purpose of securing triumph to one par- 
ticular Party, either in the present or 
the future, that is the greatest mistake, 
and I entirely deny it. I say that 
such never was our intention, and never 
could have been the effect, unless we 
are to assume that one Party is per- 
petually to occupy the place of power. 
It is quite plain that the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) does 
not believe that ; and, therefore, I again 
claim credit for the Government having 
made this proposal—whether it be a 
wise or an unwise proposal—in no par- 
tizan spirit, but from a deep conviction 
that it was the best and the only plan 
which could give back to the House due 
control over the proceedings of the 
House, and enable it to conduct the 
affairs of the country. We have been 
discussing the Motion that is now be- 
fore the House many, many times, for, 
in point of fact, everyone must feel that, 
from the moment this Resolution was 
placed before the House, the whole 
question of the c/éture has been at issue 
upon every Amendment. Now, Sir, I 
do not say that in any impatience of 
debate upon this proposal. I say it 
rather to apologize for having very little 
myself to add to the discussion. Indeed, 
everything, I think, that can be said 
upon this subject has been said over and 
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I think that, well and 
clearly as the right hon. Gentleman put 
the position of himself and his Friends, 
we must all acknowledge that the argu- 
ments which he adduced were not novel 


over again. 


at all in this debate. Therefore, I do 
not intend to occupy the time of the 
House at any length. I should like to 
answer a challenge which the right hon. 
Gentleman threw out the other day, 
when he said he did not think I had my 
heart very much in these Resolutions, 
He was good enough to say that I had 
a pride and pleasure in debates in this 
House. So I have; but it is because I 
have a pride and pleasure in them that 
I.wish the debates in this House to be 
restored to what I recollect them, when 
discussion really was free, and when 
small minorities did not usurp the whole 
time of the House, so that, in point of 
fact, freedom of discussion had become 
impossible. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) spoke of 
the House as having ‘‘ grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our 
strength.”’ I wish I thought it was so; 
but within my experience of the House 
I have not observed that. It seems to 
me that the influence of the House is 
being dwarfed by our growth and 
enfeebled by our weakness, and that 
the country has recognized that its 
influence is falling with the nation. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton . 
Cross) was good enough to tell a story 
of mine again. I frankly admit that 
there are difficulties in dealing with 
a Highland stream, with a lady, or 
the House of Commons, to the extent 
that it is absolutely necessary that 
we should take some measure to con- 
trol them. It has been said sometimes 
that we on this side of the House 
have not been opposed to Obstruction, 
and that we have not aided in putting it 
down. Well, Sir, on that subject at least 
my ‘‘withers are unwrung.” [ Jronical 
Opposition cheers. | I am glad that is re- 
cognized by Gentlemen opposite, who 
are great authorities upon the subject. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman, finding 
himself in difficulties some three or four 
years ago in conducting the Business of 
the House, difficulties for which he now 
charges us for being more or less re- 
sponsible, came down to the House with 
remedies which he proposed; and I 

















criticized those remedies, thinking they 
were too feeble. I remember that the 

roposal was to suspend a Gentleman 
who had offended twice for a single day 
and soon. I said I thought that a Gen- 
tleman who defied the authority of the 
Chair three times ought to be suspended 
for the rest of the Session. The real 
truth is that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed a remedy, but it was an in- 
effectual remedy; and nobody will say 
that if the right hon. Gentleman were in 
power and had his own remedy to work 
with he would be able to carry on the 
Business of the House. I said that the 
Rules he proposed were ineffectual for 
that purpose. If it be the fact that the 
quantity of Business has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished, 
the question is, what are the remedies 
we are to employ? Some Gentlemen 
opposite have repeated over and over 
again that we want to silence the Oppo- 
sition. I suppose as Gentlemen say it 
that they believe it. To me it is in- 
credible. I never was so astonished in 
my life as when I heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) rise in his place and say that this 
“Resolution is directed against the Tory 
Party, and it is directed against me.” 
I am sure my hon. Friend, if he will 
allow me to call him so, was sincere; 
but does he really believe that it is the 
intention and object of this Resolution 
and of Gentlemen sitting upon these 
Benches to silence him? [Mr. E. Sran- 
Hore: As oneof the Opposition. ] Why, 
there is no man in this House to whom 
the House listens with greater pleasure. 
Does my hon. Friend really believe that 
when he desires to address the House, 
and intimates that he has something to 
add to the debate, you, Sir, will be of 
opinion that the subject has been ade- 
quately discussed, or that the ‘‘ evident 
sense of the House”? is that the debate 
should be closed ? If that be the opinion 
of my hon. Friend, it seems to me that 
he is affected by ‘‘the fears of the brave 
and the follies of the wise.” No, Sir; 
that is not the object of this Resolution, 
and if I believe in the sincerity of your 
assertion, I ask you to believe in the 
sincerity of mine. We may be wrong 
as to the methods ; but as to the objects 
we are entitled to some credit when we 
affirm that we have no such desire. 
What we do desire is some method of 
economizing the time of the House. In 
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the conduct of all business, if you are 
to deal with it effectually, you must ap- 
portion the time according to the object 
you have in view. What is the fact 
now? Hasthe House the means, as I 
am sure it has the will, to use its time 
to the best of the public advantage? Can 
anyone upon either side honestly say 
that this is so? Is it in the hands of 
the overwhelming majority of the House 
on both sides to dispose of its time? 
You know that any handful of men can 
prevent you from using the time of the 
House, can determine that the time 
of the House of Commons shall be 
wasted upon some trivial subject, and 
that, consequently, no time shall be 
left for the discussion of more important 
subjects. There is not a man opposite 
who has not suffered from that as much 
as we have done. You know perfectly 
well at present under the existing Rules, 
and I am sorry to say the existing prac- 
tice, the House has no control over its 
own time to apportion it to the public 
advantage. If time is the most valuable 
commodity of all to an individual,-so it 
is to the House of Commons. The 
necessity of some Rule of this kind had 
become apparent even in the time of Lord 
Eversley. There was not the same pres- 
sure then as now; but now that the 
necessity has arisen we must address 
ourselves to the remedy. You expect 
Parliament to do a great work, and you 
allow the machine to run to waste, to be 
employed upon objects which are not 
worth employing it upon, and you do 
not employ it upon the objects most 
deserving of your labour. Every year 
the country is requiring Parliament to 
do more, and every year, unfortunately, 
Parliament does less rather than more. 
I do not say that you consciously deceive 
yourselves upon this matter. But what- 
ever may be the case within these walls, 
I venturo to say that outside the walls 
the matter is thoroughly well under- 
stood, that the country knows perfectly 
what the mischief is from which we are 
suffering, and that itis against that mis- 
chief alone the efforts of the Govern- 
ment are directed. But, then, in the 
course of this debate some objection has 
been taken on the ground that we had 
said that this Rule was not directed 
against Obstruction, and yet we used 
Obstruction as a means of passing it. 
Now, there is an ambiguity in the word 
‘‘ Obstruction,” and the fallacy lies in 
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that ambiguity. You may have Ob- 
struction of different kinds. First of all, 
in the most popular sense of the word, 
there is a wilful and perverse waste of 
time, a delay of Business simply for the 
purpose of delay, that sort of desperate 
resistance to a single Vote of which we 
have seen examples. A desperate re- 
sistance twice, at least, has only been 
overcome by action on the part of the 
authorities which has been characterized 
as a coup détat. That shows, at all 
events, you may be obliged to resort to 
a coup d’état as long as Parliament has 
no regular way of dealing with its own 
time, or overcoming obstacles of that 
description. Most Gentlemen opposite 
would say they are against that kind of 
Obstruction, and that they would be 
willing to deal with it. The noble Lord 
below the Gangway (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) does not say so ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the recognized Leader 
of the Opposition condemns Obstruction 
of that description. However, it is not 
only necessary to know the view of 
Phoebus Apollo, but of Pheton. In the 
words of Prior, he may— 


“ Obtain the chariot for a day 
And set the world on fire.” 


The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock tells us he is not against Irish 
Obstruction; he approves of it; he 
thinks it is a thing we require to en- 
courage. He is altogether against 
Hibernian lawyers who sit upon the 
Front Bench ; but he is as thick as pos- 
sible with Irish Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. He says he regards Ob- 
struction as a safety-valve. In that I 
fear there is a confusion of ideas, for I 
always thought a safety-valve was some- 
what different from Obstruction. That 
is one of the rival policies among the 
Conservative Party in dealing with this 
matter. But besides this, the more 
familiar kind of Obstruction, there are 
other kinds to which likewise this Reso- 
lution is addressed. You may have con- 
duct which does, in fact, obstruct Busi- 
ness, and which consequently is as much 
Obstruction as the other sort. That is 
the Obstruction against which this Reso- 
lution is clearly directed. Anything 
which wastes the time of the House, any- 
thing which leads to that which is beyond 
adequate discussion, is a thing against 
which this Resolution is directed. Any- 
thing beyond adequate discussion is Ob- 
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struction, whatever the motive or the 
source from which it may originate, 
Now, it is extremely difficult to deal 
with, because it is very Protean in its 
structure. We are very familiar with 
what is called the ‘‘ block” system. [I 
do not mean the system so skilfully 
carried out by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), but 
the system of discussing the most trivial 
measures in the world at extreme length, 
not on account of the measure itself, 
but to prevent other measures from 
being discussed ; that is Obstruction of 
the very worst description, because it is 
a most unjustifiable waste of the time 
of the House. It is against waste of 
that description that this Resolution is 
directed ; because when a measure of 
small importance and trivial character 
is discussed day after day and week after 
week, not upon its own merits, but 
simply for the purpose of preventing 
other measures from being discussed, 
that is one of the worst forms of Ob- 
struction, and if the House sees that 
this is being done, it would be justified 
in saying—‘‘ We have discussed this 
measure long enough, let us pass on to 
another.”’ That is common sense. Other- 
wise, what would happen? You have 
three measures which might be fairly 
discussed in three or four months, and 
what is easier than to take one of these 
and spend the whole four months upon 
it ? (Lord Ranporps Cuvurcaity : Hear, 
hear!] The noble Lord cheers. I do 
not know whether he is really op- 

osed to this Resolution, except that 

e has argued in a self-contradictory 
way, not exactly seeing with which horse 
he is going to win. ‘The other day he 
urged the Conservative Party not to be 
so suicidal as to refuse the c/dture, be- 
cause, as he said, ‘‘ when we come into 
Office we shall want it. Let us have 
a real cléture, so that we may carry our 
measures of Tory Democracy.” Then, 
why is he against the oléture, and in 
what other way does he expect to be able 
to carry his measures of Tory Demo- 
cracy ? Coming into Office, he is going 
to carry these measures, and he cannot 
tolerate a two-thirds’ majority, because 
that would obstruct and impede his pro- 
jects; but if he is to have no cléture, I 
do not understand how these great mea- 
sures are to be rushed through by the 
noble Lord. The real question before 
us is, is the House to have power to dis- 
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se of its time or not; and, if not, who 
is to determine how the time of the 
House is to be laid out? Ido not think 
I am stating a very extraordinary propo- 
sition when I say that on this point the 
majority ought to decide, and that for 
this purpose the majority does mean the 
House of Commons. When you say “‘ the 
House of Commons” has done this or 
that you mean the majority; when the 
House conducts its Business you mean 
the majority does so. And why? Be- 
cause, as my noble Friend said the other 
night, the country holds, and must hold, 
the majority of the House of Commons 
responsible for the conduct of its Busi- 
ness. Indeed, no one else can possibly 
be responsible for it. Whichever Party 
furnishes the majority, there is the body 
of men whom the country has a right to 
hold responsible. The House decides 
by a majority upon all great questions, 
and, above all, the question of the order 
of its proceedings. It decides, for ex- 
ample, whether a particular Order of 
the Day shall have precedence ; whether 
itshall sit on Saturdays, and so forth. 
And I was quite astonished to hear 
an hon. Member on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench say that such questions 
are decided by general consent. No- 
thing of the kind happens; the ar- 
rangement is made by the majority; 
and that must necessarily be the case, 
because if the country turned round on 
the House and asked the Government 
“What have you done with our time?” 
we could not go to the country and say 
—‘ We were willing to use your time 
to the best advantage, but the minority 
would not let us.” What an answer is 
that for the majority to make to the 
country? The right hon. Gentleman 
does not attribute much importance to 
the safeguards we have provided. Let 
me say from what point of view I regard 
them. In my view, the Speaker is 
placed as a sort of assessor and mode- 
rator over the majority in this matter. 
It has been said over and over again 
that there used to be an honourable 
understanding with reference to the con- 
duct of the Business of the House, when 
the minority agreed with the majority 
that the time had come for deciding the 
question under discussion. Unhappily, 
that is no longer to be relied upon. [An 
hon. Member: Why?] Well, look back 
to the last two or three years. I have 


described the position that the Speaker 
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holds, in my opinion, and I do not see 
how the duties of an assessor and mode- 
rator can be better performed than by 
the Speaker. Well, you also say that 
you contend for freedom of discussion. I 
say that we are for freedom of discussion 
as much as you. [‘‘No!”] Yes, we 
are. Why should we not be? Who, I 
should like to know, has had the best of 
freedom of discussion in this country for 
the last 50 years—is it the Conservative 
or the Liberal Party? Depend upon it, 
all the measures we have carried against 
your resistance have been obtained by 
freedom of discussion. Why, you had 
possession of all the fortresses of the 
country, and we stormed them by free- 
dom of discussion. We shall use free- 
dom of discussion yet. What you want 
is, not freedom of discussion, but the 
power, even if the Speaker decides that 
the discussion has been adequate, of 
—— the Question from being put. 

ou are contending, not for freedom of 
discussion, but for a veto on Business. 
You contend for the right avowed by 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), and, I understand, approved 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
—a right, if you choose, to defeat any 
measure by a minority, however small, 
even if that measure be supported by a 
majority, however large. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
That is the issue, and that power you 
cannot deny can be exercised under the 
existing Rules of the House. There is 
no dispute about it; that can at present 
be done, and that is the real issue here 
—the right of the minority to prevail 
over the majority. [‘‘No,no!”] Well, 
it cannot be settled by clamour. I did 
not know, when I used that expression, 
that it was my right hon. Predecessor 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) to whom I was 
addressing it. I say your objection, in 
my opinion, is not to silence; that is 
not what you refer to. What you would 
demand is, that you should have the 
power to evade defeat by delay, if you 
chose to exercise it. You wish to reserve 
to yourselves the power of preventing 
defeat by unlimited delay; but that is 
not a legitimate Parliamentary object. 
We thave seen the power claimed and 
exercised by men who do not profess 
allegiance to this Parliament; and that 
is one thing that must be remembered. 
We have heard a great deal about a 
reckless and unscrupulous majority. As- 
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sume all you like against that majority 
as to the mischief it could do. It is 
assumed that a minority can never be 
reckless or unscrupulous. Why should 
that be assumed? And what is the 
consequence of the assumption? Why, 
the action of the House of Commons 
may be entirely paralyzed, and that is 
not a question for the Liberal Party or 
the Conservative Party, but for the 
whole country, in whatever hands the 
Government is. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said he disapproved of the 
cléture, but thought it was the only alter- 
native. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
said, when recommending some other 
measure, that the only alternative would 
be this. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: At all 
events, we have come to a point where, 
if this be the only effectual measure, we 
must employ it. I admit all the preju- 
dice against it. I admit I would far 
rather, if I thought it possible, adhere 
to the old traditional Rules of the House 
of Commons. One is naturally ex- 
tremely averse to touching anything 
connected with an ancient institution 
like this House. Therefore, I do ask 
the House to believe that I have no rash 
desire to do so; but the experiences of 
later years of this Government, and of 
the preceding Government, have shown 
that it is absolutely indispensable that 
a remedy of this description should be 
applied. It is said the power may be 
abused. So it may,be. But what will be 
the consequence? If you refuse the 
power you will reduce the House to a 
state of impotence. There are powers 
vested in the Crown and in the House 
of Lords which might be abused with 
the most mischievous effect; but hon. 
Gentlemen opposite do not propose to 
take them away. To nearly all the in- 
stitutions of the country we are compelled 
to trust powers which, if they were 
abused, would produce results we should 
deplore. Yet that is not a reason for 
refusing the powers and paralyzing the 
Legislature or the Executive. You must 
rely for the use of these Rules, as of all 
the rest of the powers, upon the good 
humour and good sense of the English 
nation, as represented both in and out 
of the House of Commons. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite entertain great alarm 
upon this subject. May I remind them, 
without offence, that they have enter- 
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tained great alarms on the subject of 
many other proposals made by the 
Liberal Party. There is hardly a great 
reform which has not inspired you with 
alarms which, happily, have not been 
realized. There is not one of which it 
was not said it would produce results 
disastrous to the country; and they 
have not followed. Let me ask the 
Leaders of the Opposition what would 
be their position if they had to take 
our place? They might find some dif- 
ficulty if they could not always rely 
upon the close alliance of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) and the 
Friends near him. Suppose they found 
they were not able to transact the neces- 
sary Business of the nation, as they have 
found before ; suppose they found mino- 
rities had very different objects from free- 
dom of discussion in this House, and were 
determined to paralyze the action of the 
State, and then they found that by 
voting against this Resolution they had 
deprived, not only themselves, but the 
country and the House of Commons, of 
the means of doing that which it is 
their clear duty to do—what condemna- 
tion would be too strong, what remorse 
too great, feeling that they had brought 
on themselves evils against which they 
had no remedy? That is a situation 
which is quite possible; you may take 
these seats, and you may find yourselves 
in it. We cannot accept that responsi- 
bility. You may remove us from these 
seats—that would be a circumstance I 
should not personally regret; but as 
long as we occupy these seats we have a 
duty to perform to the House of Com- 
mons and to the country. We have to 
propose to them such measures as we 
think necessary for the public advan- 
tage ; and we have to endeavour, as far 
as we can, to make the House of Com- 
mons what it has been in former times 
—a great instrument for carrying out 
the will of the nation. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE remarked, 
that the Home Secretary had informed 
them that everything had been said 
which could be said on this subject ; and 
certainly the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman illustrated that statement pretty 
well by the speech to which they had 
just listened. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had assured them that the 
only plan which could be devised for re- 
storing the authority of the House was 
the one under discussion, and he had em- 
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phatically denied that the power of 
closure wes to be used for silencing the 
Opposition. He could only repeat that 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House had no doubt that it was not the 
intention of the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench so to use the power ; but 
they could not by any possibility answer 
for those who would come after them, or 
for those who would occupy the Chair 
after the present Speaker had resigned 
his Office. When this proposal was first 
brought forward he thought it was di- 
rected against the particular kind of 
wilful and persistent Obstruction which it 
was more necessary to stop than other 
forms of that unfortunate practice. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), however, referred to the 
practice of making Motions and keeping 
up long debates on comparatively trivial 
questions for the purpose of preventing 
certain measures from being brought on. 
He believed the hon. Member alluded to 
the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill as a cause of this mode of 
Obstruction. The argument, he thought, 
was one against the Half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule rather than in favour of this Reso- 
lution. It might be fairly argued that 
closure would be inoperative in such a 
case, inasmuch as it would be necessary 
to allow a certain time for the discussion 
of each of the Motions preceding the Bill 
objected to. Another form of Obstruc- 
tion consisted in the discursiveness and 
length of speeches, in the “‘ exuberant 
verbosity” of some Gentlemen. But 
certainly the Liberal Party was more ob- 
noxious to thatcharge than the Conserva- 
tives. He knew that figures might be 
made to prove anything; but, at the 
same time, they occasionally formed an 
instructive study, and he thought it 
would be of some service to compare the 
speeches of one prominent Member of 
the House with another. He had taken 
the right hon. Gentlemen the Leader of 
the Opposition and the Prime Minister, 
and he had selected the volume of 
Hansard produced in 1879, from the 
period of the 31st of March to the 8th 
of May. At that time his right hon. 
Friend was Leader of the House and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter was but a private Member. He 
found that during that period, exclusive 
of the Answers to Questions, the then 
Leader of the House occupied 71 columns 





in Hansard, while the Prime Minister 
occupied 55 columns. Then he had se- 
lected an analogous period in 1881 from 
March 26 to May 6, when the posi- 
tion of the two right hon. Gentlemen 
were exactly reversed. Then he found 
that his right hon. Friend occupied 314 
columns, while the Prime Minister oc- 
cupied 139 columns, or nearly twice 
as much time as was occupied by his 
right hon. Friend in a similar period and 
under similar circumstances. He should 
say that both these periods included the 
Budget Statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. [Mr. Grapstone: There 
was the Land Bill.] He did not know 
how that was. Hedid not wish to say 
that the right Gentleman should have 
curtailed his power of speech, for they 
were always delighted to hear him ; but 
he quoted the figures as showing how the 
time of the House was sometimes used. 
The Prime Minister had said that in 
other countries the cléture had never 
been abused. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) had 
pointed out one occasion of such abuse. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman said— 
*‘T have heard it stated in America that if 
there had been full debate the Civil War would 
have been avoided.” 
If that was so, it was a striking instance 
of abuse. Sir Erskine May, too, had 
pointed ont that in America the cléture 
had been found ineffectual, and had to 
be supplemented by the one-hour Rule, 
under which no speaker whatever was 
allowed to speak more than one hour. 
The one-hour Rule had been found 
eminently successful. Much had been 
said against Obstruction, and, no doubt, 
a good deal of what had been said was 
just; nevertheless, it should not be for- 
gotten that Obstruction was by no means 
a new practice, and that there had been 
occasions when it proved to be anything 
but an unmixed evil. Such an occasion 
was March 12, 1771, when the minority 
divided the House 23 times in its resist- 
ance against the proposal to punish the 
printers of the Debates, and when 
Burke said that ‘‘ Posterity would bless 
the pertinacity of that day.”” This Rule 
was now avowedly aimed at Obstruction 
in the shape of prolixity and discursive 
debating, and the House would gladly 
welcome some reform provided it did 
not unduly interfere with due liberty of 
speech and action. The present pro- 


posal would be deleterious to the excel- 
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lence of Parliamentary legislation. A 
good deal had been said about the power 
of public opinion to prevent the impro- 
per and tyrannical use of the c/éture. If 
that was true, would not public opinion 
be equally efficacious in preventing the 
inconvenient use of Obstruction in that 
House? A proof of the indifference of 
the public to this question was shown in 
the fact that on no occasion during the 
debates on the c/dture Rules had it been 
necessary that balloting should be re- 
sorted to for admission to the Strangers’ 
Gallery. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not bring his great 
career to a close by passing a restrictive 
measure which would give more time to 
the House by the sacrifice of the free- 
dom and independence of debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Viscount Lymington.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 7th November, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 — 
LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that certain persons connected with 
the Salvation Army have been condemned 
to fines ranging up to £3, and terms of 
imprisonment up to sixty days, by the 
magistrates of Arbroath, for partici- 
pating in a procession which those ma- 
gistrates, under a dormant Scottish Sta- 
tute of 1606, had proclaimed as an 
unlawful convention, and that an appeal 
against the magistrates’ decisidén has 
just been dismissed by the Scottish Jus- 
ticiary Appeal Court; whether it is a 
fact that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
very recently pronounced Salvation Army 
processions in themselves to be perfectly 
lawful demonstrations; and, whether, 
bearing in mind the circumstance that, 


Viscount Folkestone 
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the Colonies. 


until judgment was pronounced in the 
present case, there was no reason for 
supposing the Scottish Law regarding 
such demonstrations to differ from the 
English, he will consider whether the 
sentences in these particular cases should 
be remitted ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have been asked by my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary to answer this Question. At- 
tention has been called to the case to 
which it relates. I am not aware of any 
authority for holding that the Statute 
referred to in the Question is dormant; 
but I do not find that the Judges of the 
Court of Justiciary based their Judg- 
ments upon that Statute. I understand 
them to have held that the magistrates 
had the inherent right and power to 
issue and enforce such a proclamation 
as they did issue, where they believed 
that the proceedings against which it 
was directed would cause a breach of 
the peace. It is the fact that in a re- 
ported case the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the. High Court of Justice decided 
that the offence of holding an unlawful 
assembly had not been committed by 
certain persons belonging to the Salva- 
tion Army. In the case to which this 
Question relates, it was stated that, in 
point of fact, the processions held in 
Arbroath had a tendency to cause, and 
did cause, a breach of the peace. It 
appeared that the persons convicted had 
been duly warned, and I do not find in 
the papers any evidence that they were 
ignorant that they were breaking the law. 
My right hon. and learned Friend re- 
quests me to say that he cannot interfere 
in the case. 


EGYPT—THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN— 
BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. HERBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that has appeared in 
the papers, to the effect that British 
officers and men are being allowed to 
volunteer for service in the Soudan ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I have 
telegraphed to Sir Archibald Alison, 
and he informs me that there is no 
foundation for the report. 


EMIGRATION TO THE COLONIES— 
THE DEPOT AT PLYMOUTH. 
Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
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he is aware that emigrants at the Emi- 
gration Depot at Plymouth are fre- 
quently detained many days, occasion- 
ally weeks, before embarking, and are 
restricted from leaving the establishment 
(except on Sundays) to provide requi- 
sites for the voyage; and, whether he 
can intervene to alter the present ar- 
rangements ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS (for Mr. Cramser- 
tain): The Emigration Depét at Ply- 
mouth is a depot in which emigrants, 
with free or assisted passages for the 
Australian and New Zealand ports, are 
collected before embarking. I am in- 
formed that the emigrants usually arrive 
on Monday and embark on the following 
Wednesday or Thursday. They are only 
permitted to leave the depot on showing 
good cause to the Colonial Government 
despatching officer—this restriction hav- 
ing been found necessary to keep the 
emigrants from risks of infection and 
from bad company. It appears, how- 
ever, that the emigrants are not kept in- 
doors, but have ample open space for 
exercise ; and the time that intervenes 
between their arrival and embarkation 
is occupied in medical examination, veri- 
fication of the people, and examination 
of luggage, &c. The rules applicable 
to these emigrants are not made by the 
Board of Trade, but by or with the 
sanction of the agent for the respective 
Colonies to which they are about to pro- 
ceed. It is, I believe, a part of the con- 
tract into which the emigrants enter that 
they shall be at the depot at a certain 
date; and no complaint has reached 
the Board of Trade as to their treat- 
ment. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REMOVAL OF NATIONAL LEAGUE 
PLACARDS, AT TINTERN, CO. WEX- 
FORD. 


Mr HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the following notice was torn 
down by a policeman at St. Leonard’s 
Chapel, Tintern, county Wexford, this 
week :— 

‘Trish National League! A meeting of the 
parishioners of Tintern will be held at Bally- 
cullane, on Sunday, November 6th instant, at 
8 o’clock, for the purpose of organizing a branch 
of the above Association, and electing a com- 


mittee. Union is strength. God save Ire- 
land ;”’ 


if he approves of this action; whether, 





about a month since, a Tintern police- 
man tore down another placard calling 
a meeting in aid of evicted tenants, if 
this had his sanction; whether, last 
summer, a circular was issued by his 
authority instructing the police respect- 
ing their treatment of placards; and, 
whether the police action in the two 
cases now referred to was in contraven- 
tion of that circular; and what notice 
he will take of the matter? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that the 
placards mentioned by the hon. Member 
were taken down by members of the 
County Wexford Constabulary, and so 
far as I can judge, I think they ought 
not to have been interfered with. The 
action of the police was not in contra- 
vention of the instructions issued to 
them recently with regard to placards, 
as these instructions were limited to the 
placards relating to the Labour League 
and Shepherds’ Association. I am of 
opinion, however, as I stated yesterday, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton), that similar instructions 
may be requisite with regard to the 
placards of the Irish National League, 
and I have therefore given orders for 
their issue. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the 
police would be ordered to restore the 
placards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN thought the hon. 
Member exaggerated the power of the 
Irish Constabulary if he imagined they 
could put up the placards that had been 
pulled down. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
EXTRA ALLOWANCES TO PRISON 
WARDERS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any determination has been 
come to as to the extra allowance pro- 
mised prison warders for extra duty per- 
formed under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act ; if so, what ; 
when the money will be distributed, and 
how allocated ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have just re- 
ceived a report on this subject from the 
General Prisons Board, which I have 
now under consideration. The Treasury 
have to be consulted; and, apart from 
that, I cannot admit that there was an 
absolute promise in the matter. 
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AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND—THE 
PAPERS. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, When any further Papers 
on the affairs of Zululand will be pre- 
sented, in continuation of Sir H. Bul- 
wer’s despatches of June last; and, 
whether such Papers will include a full 
statement of the arrangements for the 
restoration of Cetewayo, and the views 
expressed by Sir H. Bulwer on the sub- 
ject, in order that the House may be in 
a position to form an opinion on the 
policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir; 
a further, and I hope a final despatch 
from Sir Henry Bulwer, giving his pro- 
posals for the settlement of Zululand, 
is actually on its way to this country; 
and, therefore, until it has arrived and 
is considered by the Government, the 
Papers cannot be laid onthe Table. As 
soon as that has happened they will be 
laid on the Table. I cannot promise ; 
but I hope they will be laid on the Table 
before the end of the Session. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table the 
Articles of the Egyptian Code under 
which Arabi Pacha is to be tried ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Arabi 
Pasha is, we understand, to be tried 
under special conditions, agreed to by 
the prisoners’ counsel after certain 
special modifications have been intro- 
duced to meet their views. The Arti- 
cles in the Ottoman Penal Code quoted 
in the charges will be found in the 
Législation Ottomane, by Aristarchi Bey. 

Mr. BOURKE: I think there are 
only two Articles mentioned, and for all 
we know there may be other Articles 
under which the prisoner may be made 
amenable. Therefore, I hope the Go- 
vernment will see their way, as they 
have interfered with the trial, to lay 
these Articles on the Table. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think so, because, as I stated before, 
the prisoner is to be tried under the 
sagen conditions agreed upon between 
the prosecutors and his own counsel. 
The two Articles are merely quoted ; 
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they are not the conditions under which 
he is to be tried. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will those special 
conditions be laid on the Table ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already read them at length, and quoted 
them to the House. 


Land Commission. 





CRIME (IRELAND)—THE LATE ASSAS. 
SINATIONS IN THE PHCNIX PARK 
—ARREST OF ONE OF THE ASSAS. 
SINS. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can in- 
form the House of the reasons why the 
man Westgate, who confessed to having 
participated in the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
has not yet been brought to this Coun- 
try for trial; and, what course Her 
Majesty’s Government intends to take 
regarding him ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that there 
had been some delay in the matter of 
bringing this man Westgate to England. 
He was taken in custody at Jamaica, 
and before he could be brought to 
Dublin, it was necessary to obtain a 
warrant from Dublin, and also evidence 
to identify him. That evidence could 
only be obtained from the crew of the 
vessel in which he sailed from Dublin. 
The vessel did not arrive home till the 
middle of October, but the necessary 
evidence was then obtained. Having 
obtained the evidence of identification, a 
policeman was despatched to Jamaica 
to bring the prisoner to this country, 
and he hoped that no further delay 
would occur. Every possible investiga- 
tion would be made to ascertain if there 
was any foundation for the man’s state- 
ments. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s attention had 
been drawn to statements in the Dublin 
papers to the effect that Westgate was 
a harmless lunatic ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No, Sir; I-never read 
a Dublin newspaper. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. ROPER. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 

cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land, Whether Mr. Sub-Commissioner 
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Roper has been repeatedly engaged in 
litigation with his Roscommon ten- 
ants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have tele- 
graphed this Question, which only ap- 
peared this morning, to Mr. Roper, and 
he replies that he commenced proceed- 
ings against three or four tenants who 
owed several years’ rent ; that he settled 
with them, and that he is on the best 
terms with all his tenants. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—THE 
DUAL CONTROL. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the reports, which have appeared in 
various journals, as to negotiations being 
carried on between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of France 
with regard to the re-establishment or 
disestablishment of the Dual Control in 
Egypt; and, if so, whether he will in- 
form the House as to the nature and 
object of those negotiations ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Confi- 
dential communications are passing be- 
tween the English and French Govern- 
ments with regard to Egypt; but the 
declarations made by the Prime Minister 
on the first night of the present Sittings 
of the House must prevent my making 
any statement with regard to their 
nature. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether these communications related 
to the Dual Control ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to exercise his 
own intelligence on the subject. It is 
not usual to make statements in this 
House in regard to confidential commu- 
nications which are passing with foreign 
Governments. 


SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW— 
SURRENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following telegram published in the 
“Standard” of the 6th instant :— 

“The Cuban refugees arrived here on the 
20th of August by the English steamer ‘ Her- 
cules,’ from Tangier. On their landing the 
police demanded their passports, and they were 
without any. Then, instead of refusing them 
admission to the garrison in consequence of 
their having no passports, the refugees were 
placed in two cars, with two policemen and an 
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inspector of police, and taken to the English 
frontier, where they were compelled to dis- 
mount, and were left. The Spanish officials, 
who were in waiting, arrested them imme- 
diately. A witness of the arrest showed me 
the actual spot, which is within twenty yards of 
the British sentry, consequently this proceeding 
of the Spaniards is an infringement of the 
neutral zone of one hundred yards. I have 
spoken to the Spanish official who arrested the 
refugees, and he states that they were not 
handed over by the British police, but simply 
turned out and prevented from returning to the 
British territory. He adds, however, that the 
whole affair was, without doubt, previously 
arranged between the British and Spanish 
authorities, information having been received 
at Linea, the Spanish frontier town, that the 
refugees would be expelled from English terri- 
tory at a certain hour, in consequence of which 
he and three others were waiting close to the 
English sentries, and thus effected their arrest ;”’ 


and, whether he can inform the House 
if the statements contained in it are 
correct ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the statement in the 
‘‘Standard”’ newspaper of the 6th in- 
stant is true, that certain Cuban refugees 
were taken to the British frontier near 
Gibraltar, and prevented from returning 
into British territory; and, if so, whe- 
ther this proceeding was the subject of 
any previous arrangement, negotiation, 
or discussion between the Spanish and 
British authorities ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: As to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
if he will do me the favour of referring 
to the answer I gave on this subject a 
week ago he will see that, substantially, 
the statements made in this communi- 
cation to Zhe Standard are correct. But 
as, in a matter of this importance, one 
must be very accurate, I would say we 
have noinformation as to the actual place 
of the arrest within the neutral territory. 
But, of course, the important part of 
the Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
and that which is the principal part of 
the Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), is, whether the 
Government could inform the House if 
the statements contained in the telegram 
—namely, that previous communications 
took place between the Spanish and Eng- 
lish authorities—are true or not. 8 
have no further information respecting 
that than we had when I previously 
answered a Question on the subject in 
the House. I should be very anxious to 
answer in a matter of such serious im- 
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ortance as fully as possible; but I 
uae the House would think it wrong 
if I were to give expression to mere 
opinion on the facts we already know 
when we have asked for, and expect very 
shortly to receive, a full statement of facts 
from the Governor. Hon. Members, 
no doubt, have seen a telegram in the 
newspapers to-day that an inquiry had 
already begun at the Governor's resi- 
dence; and I need only appeal to the 
character and position of Lord Napier to 
show that that inquiry will be an ex- 
haustiveone. I might say that, in order 
to make the inquiry accurate and full, 
the Colonial Office telegraphed the para- 
graph that appeared in Zhe Standard 
drawing Lord Napier’s attention to this 
charge, and asking him to answer by 
telegraph whether there was any founda- 
tion for it or not. I need only add that 
as soon as we receive any information on 


the subject I will communicate with the | J 


right hon. Gentleman opposite, so that 
he can repeat his Question. Before 
sitting down, I may just say that the 
Secretary of State will not shrink from 
visiting with due severity any person 
who it may be thoroughly proved or 
shown has, either by gross negligence or 
something worse, contributed to bring 
about this very deplorable error. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Has the 
Government given up all hope of getting 
the men given back by the Spanish 
Government ? ; 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
afraid that it would not conduce to the 
end we have in view if I were to make any 
statement on the subject. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Has any representation been made by 
the English Government to the Spanish 
Government with respect to these men ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir; I have already stated to the House 
that communications have passed be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the Govern- 
ment of Spain on the subject; but, 
looking to the extreme gravity of the 
Question, the House will see that it 
would not conduce to the end we have 
in view if I were to make a statement. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
On what day were despatches sent from 
the Foreign Office instructing our Am- 
bassador to make representations to the 
Spanish Government ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I will 
be prepared to answer that Question on 


Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
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Thursday. The first communication 
made, as announced by me on the day 
it was made, was the telegraphing to 
Madrid the terms of the reply, given on 
behalf of the Colonial Office in this 
House, to the first Question asked on 
the subject. 


NAVY—BARRACKS AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary tothe Admiralty, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government 
to proceed with the construction of Naval 
Barracks at Portsmouth, and to give to 
seamen of the Royal Navy at that Port 
the same accommodation as at Sheerness 
and Plymouth ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the erection of the barracks had 
been postponed. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Will 
a Vote on the subject be asked for next 
year ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that Question must remain until the 
consideration of the Naval Estimates. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—RE. 
PRESENTATIVES OF THE INDIAN 
CONTINGENT — VISIT TO THIS 
COUNTRY. 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary 
of State for India, When the represen- 
tatives of the Indian troops lately 
engaged in Egypt will arrive in this 
Country, and how many native officers 
and men are expected ; and, what steps 
have been taken to give them a reception, 
on their arrival, worthy of their brilliant 
services in Egypt, and more especially 
of the remarkable march of their Cavalry 
under General Drury-Lowe from Tel-el- 
Kebir to Cairo on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Lusitania, bringing 13 Native com- 
missioned officers, 7 Native non-commis- _ 
sioned officers, and 10 or 12 orderlies 
of the Indian Contingent, is expected to 
arrive in Portsmouth Harbour to-mor- 
row morning. The principal object of 
the bringing of these officers and non- 
commissioned officers to this country is 
their reception by the Queen, as repre- 
senting the corps of the Indian Army 
engaged in Egypt. Although the de- 
tailed arrangements are not yet com- 
plete, Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to express her intention to re- 
ceive these officers, and I hope it may be 
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ssible for them to receive the medal 
or the campaign at the hands of Her 
Majesty. This, I believe, they would 
consider to be the highest honour that 
can be conferred upon them. All the 
arrangements for the reception of these 
officers have been made, as far as possi- 
ble. A suitable house has been retained 
for their reception, near London,at Wim- 
bledon, and General Sir Henry Daly, a 
distinguished Indian officer, having a 
great acquaintance with the Indian Army, 
has been good enough to promise to devote 
histime to these officers during their visit. 
Lhave no doubt that it will be within 
the power of those who have charge of 
them to make their visit not only, as it 
is intended to be, an honour to the 
Army to which they belong, but to make 
it satisfactory and agreeable to them- 
selves. 

Coronet STANLEY : In consequence 
of that answer, and bearing in mind 
what was said in 1878, may I ask whe- 
ther it would be necessary to ask for the 
legislative sanction of Parliament for 
bringing a detachment of Native troops 
from India to this country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
will, perhaps, give Notice of that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GORST: Will the Indian troops 
be subject while here to the provisions 
of the Mutiny Act ? 

[No answer was given. | 


STATE OF IRELAND—IMPENDING 
FAMINE—DISTRESS IN COUNTY CLARE. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has received a Copy of a 
Resolution unanimously passed by the 
guardians of the Corofin (county Clare) 
Union, calling attention to the wide- 
spread distress which is apprehended 
throughout that Union; and, whether 
he is in possession of official information, 
with respect to similar warning, con- 
tained in a Resolution recently passed 
by the guardians of the neighbouring 
Union of Ennistymon, and in other do- 
cuments which have been laid before 
him? 

Cotonzt Toe O’GORMAN MAHON 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a Resolution 
passed on the 24th of October by the 
guardians of the Ennistymon Union, re- 
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lative to the distressed condition of that 
part of the county of Clare ; and, whe- 
ther the Government is likely to carry 
out the suggestions of the guardians with 
regard to the means that ought to be 
adopted by the former for the purpose 
of adverting, as far as possible, the 
threatened calamity ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have seen a 
copy of the Resolutions passed by the 
Guardians of the Corofin Union, and I 
communicated with the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Dublin upon the subject 
last evening. To-day I received a tele- 
gram from the Vice President of the 
Board, in reply to my communication, 
stating that the Resolution adopted by 
the Corofin Guardians on the subject of 
apprehended distress in their Union had 
reached the Board, who have instructed 
their Inspector in charge of the Union 
to proceed there and furnish a Report 
upon the subject without delay. I can- 
not, however, expect to receive his Re- 
port for a few days. With regard to the 
Ennistymon Union, I perceive that the 
hon. and gallant Colleague of the hon. 
Member also puts a Question to me, and 
I may answer both Questions together. 
The Resolution of the Ennistymon Guar- 
dians was received by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the 30th ultimo; they 
at once directed their Inspector to pro- 
ceed to the spot, and inquire into the 
matter. He has done so, and his Report 
was received this morning in Dublin, 
and comes over to me by to-night’s post. 
I understand that he reports that the 
potato crop was a bad one, and that 
there will * a scarcity of potatoes, and 
that want of employment will be felt ; 
but, at the same time, he says that it can 
hardly be contended that the resources 
of the Union have, up to the present, 
been seriously drawn on by the expendi- 
ture for the relief of the poor, and he 
thinks it premature to allege that they 
will prove insufficient to meet prospec- 
tive expenses. I perceive that in the Re- 
solutions of both Boards of Guardians 
the work of constructing the Ennis and 
West Clare Railway is particularly 
urged, and I am asked to communicate 
with the Treasury with a view of facili- 
tating whatever loans may be necessary. 
I brought the matter before their Lord- 
ships on the 3rd instant, and I propose to 
supply them with copies of the special 
Report made by the Inspector, which 
will show how far the necessity for ex- 
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ceptional measures may exist; but be- 
yond this I cannot interfere with their 
discretion and that of the Board of 
Works. 


STATE OF IRELAND—IMPENDING 
FAMINE — DISTRESS IN THE WEST. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has received any Reports 
from the Local Government Board in 
Dublin as to the probability of distress 
in the West of Ireland this winter ; and, 
if so, whether he has had under conside- 
ration any steps to meet that distress, 
or for the purpose of affording employ- 
ment to the people of those districts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Yes, Sir; I have 
received and read Reports from the 
whole of Ireland, and, of course, with a 
great deal more interest those from the 
‘West of Ireland. No day goes by but 
some communication passes between 
London and Dublin on the subject. As 
Inspectors are always promptly sent 
down to any district where distress pro- 
mises to be exceptionally severe, I can- 
not doubt that the Government will be 
informed in time. 


INDIA (CHURCH OF ENGLAND)—THE 
BISHOP OF BOMBAY. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL had the 
following Question on the Paper :—To 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a long circular issued by the Bishop of 
Bombay, in which he prohibits the 
chaplains and other clergymen from per- 
forming their functions in accordance 
with the Law of the land; whether he 
has received any complaints of the 
practical inconvenience which has been 
caused in Bombay by the conduct of the 
Bishop ; and, whether, since the Bishop 
receives a salary from the Government 
of India, they intend to take any steps 
in consequence of this circular? In 
rising to ask it, the hon. Gentleman ob- 
served that, as the practice of reform- 
ing Questions was carried so far, per- 
haps he might be permitted to explain, 
although he did not complain of the 
wholesale purging of his Question, that 
the quotation from the words of the 
Bishop of Bombay, which he read to the 
House yesterday, had been suppressed. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
asked the hon. Member to postpone the 
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Question, in order to enable him to ob- 
tain further information on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked whether it 
was not desirable that in the body of the 
Question when it was put again some 
reference to the subject should be men- 
tioned, rather than a sweeping assertion 
regarding a public servant of the Church 
of England and the Crown, calculated 
to prejudice him without any practical 
result ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Perhaps 
I should explain that the words cut out 
were the main and definite subject of 
my Question. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the hon. 
Member to bear in mind that they were 
not all Anglo-Indians, and hoped his 
Question would be framed in a more in- 
telligible manner. 


The Transvaal. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—THE TRANSVAAL. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Commission 
appointed under the Transvaal Conven- 
tion to settle locations for the natives 
within that State has yet commenced 
its work ; and, if so, what progress has 
been made; whether, according to a 
scheme sanctioned by Lord Kimberley 
early in July, the Governments of the 
Cape Colony, Transvaal, and Orange 
Free State, united with Her Majesty’s 
Government in sending a force of mounted 
police in putting down the aggression 
of lawless Boer and other adventurers 
upon the friendly chiefs Mankoroam and 
Montsioa, which appeared likely to result 
in the establishment of a new Republic 
to the west of the Transvaal; whether 
the request of the Trausvaal Govern- 
ment, that their boundary, as fixed by 
the Convention, might be extended so as 
to include this territory, has been or will 
be complied with; and, whether peace 
has since been restored there, and what 
is the present position of the chiefs in 
question ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Conm- 
mission to settle the Native locations 
begun its sittings on the 2nd of October, 
at Middleburg; but they have not 
made much progress yet, and I expect 
the events on the North-East Frontier 
will probably delay them. The scheme 
alluded to has fallen through, owing to 
the fact of the Transvaal Government 
refusing to participate in it as well as 
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the Orange Free State, the latter re- 
fusing on the ground that it was not 
Constitutional to have to act in that 
manner outside their borders. With 
reference to the request of the Transvaal 
Government that their territory might 
be extended, that request has been dis- 
tinctly refused by the Secretary of State. 
Peace has been restored there for a 
time; but I am afraid, from the last ac- 
counts, itis likely only to be temporary. 
In a few days Papers will be laid on the 
Table which will give all the informa- 
tion sought for on the subject. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Can the hon. Gentleman give any infor- 
mation with reference to the events on the 
North-East Border of the Transvaal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
received no information. 

Mr. GORST asked whether there 
was reason to believe that the Transvaal 
Government had taken any steps to 
prevent lawless incursions upon the Na- 
tive Chiefs outside the Transvaal terri- 
tory ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: That isa 
difficult Question to answer; but the 
hon. Member will see all that has taken 
place in the Papers to be furnished. 


THE NEW LAW COURTS—THE 
APPROACHES, 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If it is his 
intention to make any proposals to Par- 
liament for the improvement of the ap- 
proaches to the New Law Courts, and 
especially to provide for the removal of 
the block to the thoroughfare in the 
Strand caused by Holywell Street ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It is not 
the intention of the Government to make 
any proposal on this subject, as it is 
their opinion that it would more pro- 
perly fall to the duty of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. I have, how- 
ever, communicated with that Board, 
and I believe they are now considering 
a scheme for widening the streets and 
improving the approaches to the Royal 
Courts of Justice. 


RAILWAYS (METROPOLIS)—WORK- 
MEN’S TRAINS. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the serious over- 
crowding of trains, and especially of 
workmen’s trains, on the various Metro- 
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politan Lines of Railways; and, whe- 
ther, since the intention of the Acts of 
Parliament, under which the Metro- 
politan Railway Companies are required 
to provide workmen’s trains, is imper- 
fectly carried out, when a small number 
of trains are run at inconvenient times 
and without adequate accommodation for 
one-half of the workmen anxious to 
avail themselves of the advantages 
granted by Parliament, he will consider 
the feasibility of dealing with this mat- 
ter in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment, either by special legislation, or 
by the introduction of Directory Clauses 
into any Bills which may be promoted by 
the Metropolitan Railway Companies ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS (for Mr. Cuamser- 
LAIN): The attention of the Board of 
Trade has been frequently called to the 
overcrowding ofordinary passenger trains 
on the Metropolitan Railways; but they 
have received no information as to work- 
men’s trains being run at inconvenient 
times and without adequate accommo- 
dation. Should any representation to 
this effect reach them, the Board of 
Trade will be prepared to consider what 
steps can be taken to remedy any de- 
fects that exist in the present arrange- 
ments. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA, 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Khedive of Egypt 
issued a proclamation in July last de- 
claring the reasons for the dismissal of 
Ahmed Arabi Pacha from the Ministries 
of War and Marine, and assigning, 
among other reasons, for such dismissal, 
that he had omitted to strengthen the 
Egyptian forts so as to resist the forces 
landed to effect their capture, and had 
allowed British troops to enter Alex- 
andria without firing upon them; and, 
whether these omissions are to be made 
the subject of charge against Arabi 
Pacha upon his trial ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
charges against Arabi, as communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Agent by the Egyptian 
Government, are those which I read to 
the House on Thursday last. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
whether the Proclamation did not con- 
tain the two allegations mentioned in 
his Question ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
reason why I cannot give a definite 
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answer is that there are no such words 
in the Proclamation, and it is a matter 
of inference. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INFLICTION OF COR- 
PURAL PUNISHMENT ON ADULTS 
UNDER THE VAGRANT ACTS — 
SUBSTITUTION OF BIRCHING FOR 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the proceedings at the recent Surrey 
Sessions in dealing with incorrigible 
rogues, when sentences of twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and twelve and twenty- 
four strokes with the birch, were passed 
upon adults; and, whether there is any 
warrant by Law for such sentences ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) (for Sir Wittram Har- 
vouRT), in reply, said, the Home Secre- 
tary answered a Question which was 
almost identical last Session. The power 
of whipping rogues and vagabonds did 
not exist under an obsolete Statute, but 
in 5 Geo. IV. His right hon. and learned 
Friend could not give any reason why 
this sentence was not generally imposed. 
Inasmuch as it was a lawful sentence, 
in the discretion of the Court, he did not 
propose to interfere. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, his Question 
was, whether the use of the birch rod in 
place of the cat was warranted by the 
Act to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman referred ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked that Notice should 
be given of the Question, for he really 
could not answer it offhand. It was not 
a pleasant subject to deal with. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
THE LAND COMMISSION COURT. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Report of the proceed- 
ings under the Arrears Act before the 
Land Commission, in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal ”’ of 28th October, where— 


‘In the case of John Johnson, tenant, Gene- 
ral Irwin, landlord, Mr. M‘Gough mentioned 
that half a year’s rent was paid on the 3rd 
May 1882, which, he supposed, the tenant would 
be entitled to take credit for under the Arrears 
Act: 

“Mr. Litton said he (Mr. M‘Gough) would 
have to exercise his own discretion in that case, 
as the matter might be a subject for argument. 
If he found on investigation that he had lodged 
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too little by taking credit for payment in May, 
and the investigation took place after the 30th 
November, the tenant would be left out in the 
cold. This was another of the shortcomings of 
the Act: 

“Mr. Vernon said this was a very great 
danger for the tenants to run. If they should 
be under the impression that they had satisfied 
the year’srent, and it should turn out at the in. 
vestigation to be held after the 30th November 
that they had not legally done so, they would be 
out of court altogether; ’”’ 
and, whether it is the fact that where 
the tenant claims he is entitled, in ful- 
filment of sub-section (a), section 1, to 
have rent paid in 1881 set to that year, 
and the landlord maintains that owing 
to the existence of a hanging gale no 
rent had at the time of payment become 
due for 1881, it will depend on the es- 
tablishment or otherwise of the conten- 
tion as to the hanging gale, whether 
sub-section (a), section 1, has been satis- 
fied or not; and therefore, as this is a 
matter for the Court alone to decide, 
and appeals will lie first to the Head 
Commission and then to the Court of 
Appeal, so that a decision cannot be 
given before 30th November, he will say 
if he intends taking any steps so as to 
enable tenants, where a hanging ‘gale 
which they dispute has been subse- 
quently established to amend or supple- 
ment their payments for 1881 after No- 
vember 30th ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to answer 
this Question. It is a long Question; 
but I think it is quite impossible to put 
the case so clearly as the hon. Member 
has put it with the omission of a single 
word. The hon. Gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated the obligation and diffi- 
culties of the tenant with reference to 
what payment he has to make in respect 
of the hanging gale. The Irish Govern- 
ment and the Land Commission have 
been in earnest and constant communi- 
cation for some time past on this special 
subject. A good deal has been done, 
and a good deal will be settled in a day 
or two in reference to the matter. On 
Friday I shall be able to tell the hon. 
Member how it is proposed to meet the 
emergency. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, is 
it the practice of the Irish Government, 
after the Land Commission has given a 
decision in a particular case, to com- 
municate with the Land Commission as 
to that decision ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : This is entirely 
a matter of administration, and not of a 
judicial nature. The Government have 
no exception to take to the judgment of 
the Commissioners, who are expounding 
an Act of Parliament; but, in conse- 
quence of being obliged to give this 


judgment, the Commissioners found 


themselves in the condition which ob- 
liged them to apply to the Government 
for assistance. Besides this, I may tell 
the noble Lord that the Question in- 
volves the salaries of public officials, 
which can only be granted with the 
sanction of the Treasury. 

Mr. HEALY: I shall repeat my 
Question on Friday. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, before 
the discussion of the Resolutions on 
Standing Committees, he will lay before 
the House any proposals as to the con- 
duct of business in such Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
my hon. Friend, I have to state that 
Her Majesty’s Government see no ne- 
cessity for laying down any proposals as 
to the conduct of Business generally in 
such Committees, because we have no 
doubt that it will fall under the general 
Rules now applicable to Select Com- 
mittees. There is one point not without 
importance that I ought to reserve, and 
that is that we shall make a proposal, of 
which the House shall have ample No- 
tice, as regards the mode of appointing 
the Chairman of these Committees. In 
other respects, we look to the Code now 
in existence for Select Committees. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would consider 
the question of quorums at a future 
date ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : That is a ques- 
tion which is generally dealt, with at the 
time of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee ; but it will be quite proper to 
consider it. 

Mr. GORST wished to know if it 
would be open to any Member of the 
House to propose for the acceptance of 
the House any scheme of Rules for the 
guidance of those Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I apprehend it 
would be quite possible for any Gentle- 
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man who thinks proper to propose any 
Amendment or additional Resolution. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if he could in- 
form the House what was proposed as 
to the mode of appointing casual Chair- 
men of Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a matter 
entirely distinct from the Question of the 
Resolution ; and it appears to me that 
it is a subject which the House would 
most conveniently take up amongst the 
initial {proceedings of the coming Ses- 
sion. 

Sik STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 

With respect to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said just now as to the com- 
petence of hon. Members to propose ad- 
ditional Resolutions, I would ask him 
now, or give Notice to ask, what the in- 
tentions of the Government are with re- 
gard to the various additional Resolu- 
tions that have been put on the Paper 
by a numberof Members of the House ; 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment that those Resolutions shall 
be discussed ; or whether they will con- 
sider that the Business of the Session is 
closed when the Resolutions originally 
proposed by themselves have been 
finished? If not convenient to answer 
now, I shall put the Question on Fri- 
day. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
I could answer that Question with re- 
gard to the whole mass of the Resolu- 
tions until we come nearer to the con- 
clusion of our own Resolutions ; but it 
would be quite proper to put the Ques- 
tion later on, after due Notice. 


Executive Government. 


IRELAND—REFORM OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If it is the intention of 
Government to take advantage of the 
vacancy now existing in the post of 
Under Secretary of State for Ireland, to 
commence the long-promised reform of 
the Castle Administration of Ireland, by 
appointing to the said post some gentle- 
man who, by sympathy and religious opi- 
nions, is likely to command, in some 
degree, the confidence of the people 
over whom he exercises such extensive 
authority ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no va- 
cancy now existing in the post of Under 
Secretary of State for Ireland. The 
hon. Member appears to have put this 








Question upon imperfect information as 
to the facts. It will be the duty of Earl 
Spencer and the Irish Government to 
consider the matter of filling the vacancy 
when it does arise; and that is an im- 
portant duty, which, no doubt, will be 
performed with the greatest care. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman states that there is no vacancy. 
May I ask who has been appointed in 
Mr. Burke’s place ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Hamilton 
has been appointed. 

Mr. HEALY: I should like to ask 
whether Mr. Hamilton’s appointment is 
permanent, or whether he intends to 
leave it at the end of the year; or, if 
not, whether the office he occupied at 
the Adniiralty has been filled up; and, 
also, whether he receives the same salary 
as Mr. Burke, and discharges the same 
duties ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think I am 
correct in saying that Mr. Hamilton was 
appointed in the usual manner. His 
place in the Admiralty has not been 
filled up; but his duty has been dis- 
charged in that Department by another 
official. The salary, I am sorry to say, 
is the same in both cases, so that Mr. 
Hamilton has been put to a very consi- 
derable and severe pecuniary loss, which, 
however, to him is amply compensated 
for by the knowledge that he is serving 
the country. With regard to the ap- 
pointment being temporary, the hon. 
Member must draw his own conclusion 
from the fact that the Accountant Gene- 
ralship to the Admiralty has not been 
filled up. I should be sorry to give a 
definite answer before conferring with 
Mr. Hamilton. I hope I have answered 
all the hon. Member’s Questions. 

Mr. HEALY: I only wish to say 
that my Questions were not directed 
against Mr. Hamilton by any means. 


Navy— 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—RE.- 
WARDS TO THE FORCES ENGAGED. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, while recom- 
mending Parliament to grant large sums 
of money to reward General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour for their conduct in the Egyp- 
tian campaign, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take into consideration the 
claims of the seamen and marines of the 


Royal Navy, and of the rank and file of 
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Her Majesty’s Army, to some pecuniary 
recognition of their services ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this Question, it appears to me to pro- 
ceed upon some erroneous apprehension, 
We shall propose to Parliament to grant 
annuities in connection with the bestowal 
of Peerages upon General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Admiral Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour. In that respect we shall pro- 
ceed in strict conformity with a course 
of precedents; and I am not aware of 
any precedent or usage that would give 
further extension to our duties, nor do 
I propose or intend to enter on the sub- 
ject of the hon. and learned Member’s 
Question, of which I greatly doubt the 
expediency. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD GRIEVANCES. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that his predecessor in Office, on the 
28th June 1880, whilst deprecating any 
discussion of dockyard grievances in the 
House of Commons, promised that the 
Board of Admiralty would themselves 
hear what the various classes of work- 
men had to say on the oceasion of their 
annual visit to the dockyards; whether 
the Admiralty had fulfilled, or intended 
to fulfil, that promise; whether, on that 
occasion, as on all subsequent visits, the 
Admiralty peremptorily refused to hear 
what the representatives of the various 
classes had to say; and, is this policy 
to be continued ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, it is considered that there would be 
some inconvenience if it were accepted 
as a rule that the Board of Admiralty, 
on the occasion of their annual formal 
visit to the Dockyards, should receive 
deputations from the various classes of 
workmen. But, no doubt, in some in- 
stances, a personal statement of facts is 
desirable, in order that the Board may 
fully appreciate the case submitted to 
them; and there is no wish to exclude 
the men from this advantage. I have 
promised to the House that in the course 
of the Recess I would, together with my 
hon. Colleague, examine into the repre- 
sentations contained in the Memorials 
which have been forwarded in the usual 
way through the Superintendents; and 
we will, if we find it necessary, take any 
opportunity in our power of ascertain- 
ing personally the views of the work- 
men, 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
—THE NEW RULES. ‘ 

Coroner NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If, in the New Rules regulating 
the working of the Arrears Act, provi- 
sion has been made to meet those cases 
in which the landlord has expressed in 
writing his willingness to accept the Act, 
and to facilitate its extension to his 
tenants, but, at the same time, has made 
no affidavits ; and, if the Land Commis- 
sioners will, with the object of reducing 
costs, treat as unopposed those cases in 
which there is at once a fair presumption 
of the general truth of the tenant’s affi- 
davit, documentary evidence that the 
landlord consents, and absence of oppo- 
sition from the Treasury ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that they treat as 
unopposed applications in which theland- 
lord either does not appear or does not 
contest; but, in discharging their duty 
under the Act of Parliament, they cannot 
accept the mere unverified applications 
of the tenant without an investigation. 
Any statement in writing of the landlord 
as to his willingness to facilitate the Act, 
or as to his belief in the bona fides of the 
application, would be received by the 
investigator, and have its due weight. 
The Commissioners could not act on mere 
presumption in appropriating the public 
funds. Under the Act it is absolutely 
necessary the preliminary conditions 
should be proved. When a landlord 
does not appear at the investigation, the 
inability of the tenant to pay his ante- 
cedent arrears must still be shown; but 
no technical objection is allowed to.inter- 
fere with an order being made; and 
when the Treasury does not intervene, 
and the landlord does not oppose, the 
investigator may act on the oath or affi- 
davit of the tenant. 


COAL MINES—THE RECENT EXPLO- 
SION AT CLAY CROSS. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked, Whe- 
ther there was anyone present from the 
Home Office who could give the House 
any information on this subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; there is no 
one: 


EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF HER 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
With reference to the Motion of which 





I gave Notice yesterday, with regard to 
the employment of Her Majesty’s Forces 
in Egypt, I beg to give Notice that on 
Friday I will ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
whether he will name any day for the 
discussion of that Motion ? 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qro— 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.|] [SIXTEENTH 

NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Febru- 
ary ], as amended, 

‘“« That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” —(M*. Gladstone.) 

Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Viscount LYMINGTON said, that in 
none of the speeches of hon. Members 
did he find they denied the fact that 
there had been great Obstruction, in 
none that the Rules of the House were 
inadequate to deal with that Obstruction. 
What was the remedy which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition suggested as a security for the 
good conduct of debate in that House? 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was 
the good feeling of the great body of 
the House, and that seemed to represent 
the spirit of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter) in his able speech in 
support of a proportional majority ; but, 
speaking from the experience of the 
last few Sessions, what was the sum and 
value of this good feeling? In the first 
place, they had in the House a body 
of earnest and determined men, whose 
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avowed object was the acquisition of an 
independent Parliament ; and it was the 
avowed policy of those hon. Members, 
as they could not obtain that object in 
accordance with the wishes of the Mem- 
bers of the House, to endeavour to coerce 
the House and the country into this 
concession by rendering their presence 
in the House intolerable, by hampering 
and obstructing the Business, and by 
destroying the business-like and efficient 
character of the House of Commons, 
and degrading its position in the opi- 
nion of the constituencies. Obstruction, 
however, had not only been practised by 
the Irish Members; it had been prac- 
tised in all parts of the House. Obstruc- 
tion had become an art, which, once dis- 
covered, was always ready to hand, and 
was a formidable weapon in the hands 
of a small and determined minority. The 
House had lost that corporate character 
which permitted it to be influenced and 
controlled by the general opinion of its 
Members. In addition to this, and he 
might say as one of the causes of this, 
a great change had come over Parlia- 
ment from the mode in whicb it was 
constituted. While Members were re- 
turned in great numbers for nomi- 
nation boroughs, and the House was 
drawn almost entirely from one class, 
what the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) alluded to as the good opinion and 
general sense of the House was, doubt- 
less, a very effective control on behalf of 
the good conduct of debate. Whether 
for good or evil, that influence had 
passed away, and in place of social pres- 
sure they now had popular pressure from 
great constituencies. The changes of 
the last 30 years had brought Parlia- 
ment directly under the influence of the 
people themselves. As far as he was 
aware, there were only two other me- 
thods suggested, apart from the closing 
power, aimed at facilitating Business in 
the House. The one was the reference 
of Bills to Grand Committees ; the second 
was limiting the duration of speeches. 
As to the reference of Bills to Grand 
Committees, he considered it pregnant 
with serious difficulties; but, while re- 
serving his opinion, it might be turned 
to good account if it was found capable 
of meeting some of the reasonable re- 
quirements of the Irish Party. But if 
it were found expedient to refer Bills to 
Grand Committees, it could not be those 
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which contained any question of general 
principle, and in regard to which the 
whole body of the House would have an 
interest. On measures of this character, 
an Opposition would be able to use the 
weapons of Obstruction in all their 
power, and the majority would remain 
powerless without c/éture; and it was 
the primary object, it seemed to him, of 
reforming the Rules, to make the House, 
and not a minority, master of its de- 
bates. As to the suggestion that the 
duration of speeches should be limited, 
that appeared to him to be most objec- 
tionable. It behoved them to be very 
careful in framing these New Rules of 
Procedure lest they increased unduly 
the power of Ministers and ex- Ministers 
in that House, and substituted the 
despotism of officialism for that of 
Obstruction. That, to his mind, would 
have been the result of the two-thirds’ 
majority, and it would also be the re- 
sult of limiting the duration of speeches. 
Such a Rule as the latter would ruin the 
grace and spontaneity of debate. Had it 
existed in the past, the literature of this 
country would have lost such speeches as 
were delivered during the debate on the 
Crimean War by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), or during the debateson the 
Reform Bill by Lord Sherbrooke. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition said on Friday night that this 
Resolution would hamper and destroy 
those friendly relations which then 
existed between the House and the 
Chair. He (Viscount Lymington) did 
not share in that opinion ; but of this he 
was certain—that the House was acting 
in accordance with the highest interests 
of the Chair in taking efficient measures 
for protecting the Chair from such scenes 
as occurred in February, 1881, and in 
June last, when the Speaker was obliged, 
in the absence of any impersonal power 
such as the o/dture contained, to proceed 
against Members of the House indivi- 
dually. Whatever might be the feelings 
of a body of men against whom the 
cléture had been put in force, they could 
not be so personally resentful or bitter 
towards the Chair as of those against 
whom the authority of the Chair had 
been personally dirécted. With regard 
to the dreaded harshness of a bare 
majority, it should be remembered that 
any attempt on the part of the Liberal 
Party in that House to rush a mea- 
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sure through would afford the House 
of Lords a creditable opportunity, which 
they would certainly take, of avenging 
an act of Liberal intolerance. More- 
over, a large minority could hardly 
fail to find means to raise their opi- 
nions again in anew shape. The risks 
and inconveniences of compromises 
between the two Front Benches had 
already been stated during the debate on 
a proportionate majority ; and, therefore, 
he would now merely address himself to 
the necessity of the cléture. That ne- 
cessity was not, he believed, caused by 
any deterioration in the character of 
Parliament or of Parliamentary warfare. 
Not only had the responsibilities, the 
business, and the wealth of this country 
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public duty. It was because he believed 
that the power which the Prime Minister 
pleaded for was not going to stifle free 
'speech, but to methodize their debates 
in that House in a way which was ab- 
solutely essential for the fulfilment of 
| the first duty of their Parliamentary 
| existence, that he, for one, should give 
his earnest and hearty support to this 
1st Resolution. 

Smrr WILLIAM HART DYKE ob- 
| served, that one of the arguments ad- 
vanced was that no one on the Opposi- 
tion side had proposed an alternative 
scheme fordealing with the mischief com- 
| plained of. For his own part, however, 
if he had had the control of Business 


| during the first portion of this Session, 








increased to an extent which had multi- | he should have simply taken two of the 
lied tenfold the material for legislation, | Resolutions subsequent to this; and, 
But it was only now that they were be- | coupling these with anything like care- 
ginning to realize the influence of the | ful management of the Business of the 
Liberal reforms of the last 30 years. | House, there ought to have been gua- 
Thanks to those reforms the public life | ranteed to any Government with a ma- 
of this country had grown with the | jority at its back a most successful Ses- 
growth of its material development. |sion. The House had now reached a 
With an extended suffrage and a/point in the discussion when they were 





national system of education the people 
of this country were enabied to take a 
lively interest in all political questions ; 
it was the action of that interest upon 
Parliament itself that had made a 
greater number of Members than for- 
merly wish to take part in debate. 
So far from the cléture being a sign of 
decay, it was an evident result and indi- 
cation of greater Parliamentary activity. 
The Liberal Party was not the Party 


who were likely to depreciate liberty of | 


speech. What had it been to them? 
It had been the weapon—the only 
weapon—they had had with which to 
contend against all the forces which the 
Party opposite could call to their com- 
mand. Against the forces of wealth, 
society, and position, and—if they might 
accept the statement of a noble Relative 
of his, who had lately returned to the 
fold of his Party, with all the enthusiasm 
of a repentant sinner—against two- 
thirds of the literary power of this coun- 
try, they had only had the power which 
liberty of speech had given them, the 
power which honest discussion had had 
on the minds of their fellow-countrymen. 
He fully believed in the priceless value 
of liberty of speech. It could not be 
compromised in anything they said or 
did; but it would be without value and 
reality of purpose if it were not addressed 


brought face to face with the difficulties 

with which they had to deal. When 

this Resolution was proposed in the 

| early part of the year, the Prime Minis- 
ter said it was the most important. 

Mr. GLADSTONE dissented. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE: As 
regards precedence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: The 
| Resolution has obtained precedence and 
stands first. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Sm- WILLIAM HART DYKE 
thought, therefore, that he was right 
pro tanto in what he had said with re- 
gard to precedence. It was hinted then 
that if it were rejected a Ministerial crisis 
and Dissolution might possibly be the 
result. Subsequently, in May, a pro- 
posal was made by the Prime Minister, 
by which the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) was practically accepted. No 
‘doubt, the Prime Minister and the Go- 
| vernment were at liberty to change their 
| minds on the subject ; but this spasmodic 
_ treatment of questions, as in the case 
of Ireland, where severity one day and 
leniency the next had proved most dis- 

astrous, and had made it very difficult 








to a certain end—the performance of to know how to deal with them. Upon 
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the most vital questions concerning the 
future of that Assembly, it was greatly 
to be regretted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have betrayed so vacil- 
lating a spirit. When a proposal was 
made to gag freedom of speech, it would 
be most improper to accept the state- 
ments of the Government, remembering 
that the Prime Minister said the other 
day that the acceptance of the very pro- 
posal he made in May would make the 
conduct of Business in the House abso- 
lutely impossible. With respect to the 
conduct of the Business of the House, 
it might be that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took too sanguine or the Opposi- 
tion too gloomy a view. That could be 
shown only by results; but it was right 
that the House should consider how the 
difficulties with which they had to con- 
tend had grown up, for it was only by 
doing so that they could arrive at a just 
conclusion as to how those difficulties 
should be dealt with. The latest ground 
upon which the necessity for the c/éture 
had been urged was that the House had 
not time to transact the Business for 
which it met; but against that he put 
the conduct of Business by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government during the present 
Session, and he took leave to say, after 
full consideration of the facts, that if 
they had undertaken purposely to waste 
the time by their mismanagement, they 
could hardly have been more successful 
in doing so. There were certain Rules 
laid down with respect to the conduct of 
Business—Rules not written, but long 
established and well recognized—and 
during the Session the Government had 
disregarded most of these Rules. The 
first order given to him when he was 
responsible for the conduct of the Public 
Business of the House was to see that 
the rights of private Members should 
be respected—that with regard to Tues- 
days, although there was no positive 
obligation on the part of the Government 
to keep a House, yet it was the duty of 
those who had charge of the Business 
of the House to try to keep one. The 
Opposition were told when they were in 
Office that they passed no measures of im- 
portance ; but that when a strong Radical 
Ministry came in we should then see 
how,- by their will and energy, they 
could carry great measures for the 
benefit of the people. It was urged that 
the House had not time for the proper 
transaction of Business. Well, let them 
take this Session, and what had hap- 
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pened? On the 14th of last February 
the House was counted out at 9 o’clock, 
on the 28th of February at half-past 8, 
on the 7th of March at half-past 8, and 
on the 14th of March at half-past 7. 
On the 28th of March there was a Morn- 
ing Sitting; and the House, having 
again met at 9, was counted out at a 
quarter-past 10 o’clock. On the 31st of 
March it was counted out at half-past 9, 
on the 18th of April at a quarter-past 8, 
and on the 16th of May at five minutes 
past 9. That was the formidable list ; 
and he found on looking through the 
‘Parliamentary Record” that in the 
short period he had spoken of the pre- 
sent Government allowed the House to 
be counted out as often as had been done 
in the first three years of the late Admi- 
nistration, 1875, 1876, and 1877. The 
late Government had discovered in their 
experience that if they were to get on 
with Public Business they must make 
considerable progress with certain mea- 
sures before Easter. But what hap- 
pened in the beginning of this Session ? 
Her Majesty’s Government brought for- 
ward an absurd Motion for attacking 
the House of Lords. When he saw that 
that was done, he said—‘‘ There goes 
this Session, so far as Business purposes 
are concerned.”’ The Opposition were 
told that no one had anything to propose 
as an alternative. But he had shown 
that by a little management Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might have done a 
great deal more; and when the Home 
Secretary said, as he had done last night, 
that the country would ask—‘‘ What 
have you done with the time of the 
House?” he would reply that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been the chief 
Obstructives. The Home Secretary said 
that anything which wasted the time of 
the House meant Obstruction. Now, he 
charged Her Majesty’s Government with 
having by their conduct wasted the time 
ofthe House. Why wasitthat Her Ma- 
jesty’sGovernmentclung sopertinaciously 
to this Rule, and refused the proposal 
to deal with individual Obstruction? It 
appeared as if they were -afraid that 
the first operation of such a penal Rule 
would be directed against themselves. 
In discussing this Resolution he was 
anxious to look to the future rather than 
to the present day, and the more so on 
account of the question that had arisen 
yesterday as to the Speaker’s interpre- 
tation of the Rule. He had been very 
glad to hear that interpretation, the 
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spirit of which was worthy of the occu- | 


: on of the Chair; but there seemed to) 


e no great inclitiation on the part of the i 
Government to embody that dictum in 
their Resolution. That that should be 
done was a most moderate demand ; but 
he went further, and ventured to assert 
that when so vast a change as this was. 
proposed some stronger guarantee even | 
than the interpretation of the present) 
Speaker was desirable ; and unless some | 
such guarantee were provided, Members | 
would not be justified in submitting | 
without a struggle to its passage through | 
the House. It had been said that the 
ciéture would never be used, or only | 
when such Obstruction was practised | 
that both sides of the House would | 
combine to put it down. He certainly | 
took no such view of the Resolution. 
The future had to be thought of; 
and after the threatening utterances of | 
certain hon. Members opposite, who 
bade the country wait and see what they | 
would do with the c/éture when they got 
it, he could not imagine that the inten- 
tion was never to use it. Having had 
some practical experience both of ma- 
jorities and minorities, he had formed | 
the decided opinion that when a majo- | 
rity had a definite end in view, there 
was no more tyrannical engine than | 
their voting power. He need not make 
a long search for an illustration of this | 
assertion, but would quote the case of | 
the Arrears Bill, which was introduced | 
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Government that the Bill should be ad- 
vanced a stage on the Monday follow- 
ing. He remembered, too, that when 
he urged that more time should be 
allowed for the perusal and considera- 
tion of the Bill, he was received with a 
yell of derision from the Ministerial 
Benches—a circumstance which at once 
led him to reflect on the probable course 
of Business under a Radical Govern- 
ment, with such a power as proposed 
placed in their hands. A great deal 
had been said of the position of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees with regard to the House 
if the Resolution were passed; and 
it was, perhaps, the worst feature 
of the New Rule—which, of course, 
would be carried out, or the Govern- 


‘ment would stand convicted of having 


called Parliament together in order to 
waste time—that it would gradually but 
surely destroy the impartiality of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees together with much besides that 


was good in the present system of Party 


government. There was a good deal 
which went on in the conduct of the 
Business of the House which was not 
known to people out-of-doors, and he 
considered that there was a great deal 
in the way in which the Business was 
conducted which was for the public 
good. It had been urged that if this 
Resolution was carried the Speaker 
would have no communication with the 








early in the present Session. That Bill) Government with reference to stopping 
was handed to Members on a Saturday, | a debate. In that case, if the Speaker 
and, as everyone would remember, pres- | were never to communicate with the 
sure was put upon the House to carry | Government of the day, he was confident 
the second reading of the Bill on the | that the House in general would greatly 
following Monday. That was a con-|lose by the prohibition. Indeed, its 
spicuous example of the change that | Business could not be properly conducted 
might probably occur in the relation | | without constant communication between 
between the majority and the mino-|the Speaker and the Secretary to the 
rity when this Resolution became a/| | Treasury. Under this Resolution, if an 
Standing Order. He remembered that | hon. Member saw a Member of the Go- 
when he worked in the House with| vernment during any important discus- 
the present Lord Wolverton, the lat- | sion carrying on a conversation with the 
ter used to come to the managers of | Speaker, he would be justified in rising 
the affairs of the Conservative Party | to a point of Order, and inquiring whe- 
and demand two or three days’ notice | ther the subject of that conversation 
of the intentions of the Opposition with | was the debate that was going on with 
a ect to any particular measure, and | a view to bringing it to an end. All 
nothing could be more businesslike than | that he had said on this point applied 


such a system; but, in the case he had| with tenfold force to the case of the 
cited, a Bill was placed i in the hands of Chairman of Committees ; and he knew 


hon..Members on a Saturday, and the 
Opposition were held guilty of a most 
barbarous act of Obstruction because 
they did not accede to the desire of the: 





by his own experience as Secretary to 
the Treasury that it was necessary for 
him to be in constant—he might say in- 
cessant—communication both with the 
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Speaker and with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. The Chairman of Committees 
was appointed by the Government of 
the day, and it was absurd to ask them 
to believe that he was not influenced by 
them. Why, when his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes) 
was Chairman of Committees, he (Sir 
William Hart-Dyke) was always at his 
elbow when the House was in Commit- 
tee, asking how he was progressing with 
Business; and in future there was no 
doubt that great pressure would be put 
upon the Chairman if this Resolution 
passed. Was all this to be disregarded in 
the future, and no guarantee to be pro- 
vided in the interests of minorities for 
the safe working of such a Rule? It 
was the protection of minorities that he 
looked to. He disclaimed any Party 
feeling in the matter as against the Go- 
vernment; and, with regard to the com- 
plaint which had been made against 
Conservative Members by the Irish 
Party, he could only say that in the 
course the Opposition had taken they had 
in view the protection of minorities in 
general. For himself, the more he looked 
at the Resolution the less he liked it. 
Then they had been told that they 
ought to fight this question to the bitter 
end. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had urged, in a letter to the Press, that 
the Conservative Party should fight this 
question, and produce an appeal to the 
constituencies with regard to it. As to 
that, he (Sir Willliam Hart Dyke) did 
not quite agree with his noble Friend. 
There was no man who loved fighting 
more sincerely than he did; but there was 
a time for fighting and a time for not 
fighting ; and he did not quite agree with 
the noble Lord that the present was the 
time for driving Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to appeal to the constituencies of 
the country. There wassuch a thing as 
fighting, and such a thing as paying the 
bill; and the interval between the conclu- 
sion of a most successful campaign and 
the actual moment for the payment of 
the bill was not a very felicitous time 
for election operations. It was a happy 
thought on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, when they were struggling 
in difficulties at the end of last Session, 
to go for the wardrobe of the Opposition. 
They broke it open and put on the Con- 
servative Party’s clothes. Fora time the 
clothes did not seem to fit very well; 
but now the Government had begun to 
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settle down with a feeling of more 
comfort. He would say for the comfort 
of his noble Friend that in political 
life it was always the unexpected 
which happened, and it might happen 
that the great success they had achieved 
might turn out to be one of their greatest 
disasters. It might be possible that the 
Government would carry this Resolu- 
tion, and if they did it would be 
mainly owing to the eloquence of the 
Prime Minister, for if any other man 
had brought it forward it would have 
been laughed out of the House in three 
hours’ debate. Nothing could have been 
more curious than the speech of the hon. 
Member for Leicester(Mr. P.A.Taylor), 
or unhappy than the visage, during the 
speech of the Prime Minister, of the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. P. Ry- 
lands). The hon. Member’s countenance 
seemed like that of a man having a tooth 
drawn under the charm of some anes- 
thetic which was not sufficiently power- 
ful in its effects to prevent him from 
being waked up to receive an occasional 
reminder of the biceps and the energy 
of the operator. What a lamentable 
thing it was to see in the Liberal Party 
a Baronet representing a Scotch consti- 
tuency who could come down to the 
House and say he was perfectly happy 
because he had handed over his political 
conscience to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. From a speech made last night, 
they had discovered the only Liberal 
left on the Ministerial side of the House. 
These were all painful things; but the 
Opposition must notice them by the 
way, as they all strengthened them for 
the trouble that lay before them. He 
knew it was too late to appeal to the 
Government ; through some misguidance 
they were determined to force this Reso- 
lution on the House. With proper 
management of the Business of the 
House and proper control the sub- 
sequent Resolutions were all that 
was necessary. The Opposition were 
still free to deal with them; but this 
Resolution was forced down their 
throats. In all sincerity he said it was 
a most lamentable incident in the public 
life of the country that a large minority 
such as they represented should be 
forced by the Government into the 
position of antagonism they now occu- 
pied. It might all have been avoided 
by better management. Under this 
Rule he could only take a most gloomy 
view of the future of that Assembly. 






























In pleading for the freedom of speech 
the minority pleaded for the freedom and 
good name of that Assembly; and he 
was firmly of opinion that if that free- 
dom were destroyed a degree of con- 
fusion would be produced which would 
shake the confidence of the country 
in the value and efficiency of the 
House. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
glad to support the Resolution. As to 
the ‘‘ counts out” complained of by the 
last speaker, he believed the initiative 
had usually come from the Opposition 
side of the House. If the Government 
had made a mistake in these proposals, 
it was that they did not go so far as 
they ought to do. So far from the 
Prime Minister forcing these Resolu- 
tions upon the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party, he ventured to say that, 
so far as his knowledge went, the Reso- 
lution had rather been forced upon the 
Prime Minister by the rank and file of 
the Party. No one would for a moment 
pretend to say that there was an unani- 
mous support to these Resolutions. But 
then it had become a fashion, of recent 
years especially, that no man could be 
a good Liberal unless he was constantly 
in opposition to. the Party to which he 
professedly belonged ; and reference had 
been made to the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor) as the only 
Liberal still left on the Radical Benches ;. 
but, for himself, he did not seek to dis- 
tinguish his Liberalism by constantly 
doing his best to oppose those with 
whom he had been associated all his life. 
The feeling among the Liberal Party in 
the country was that there had been far 
too much talk and far too little result. 
The people did not require the opera- 
tions of wire-pullers or the incitements 
of organizations to induce them to de- 
mand some reform that should make 
progress in legislation more possible 
than it had been. ‘The early part of 
this Session had been marked by great 
repetition and redundancy in debate ; 
and the country would not submit to} 
have reforms delayed by talk. ‘There 
had been many exhibitions of delay. 
He remembered the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) entertaining the House for 
upwards of an hour with a dissertation 
on the best means of planting potatoes. 
He had no fault to find with the lecture. 
It was, no doubt, very instructive to the 


Members present; but it was evident | 
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that if public life had been greatly bene- 
fited by the noble Lord’s entrance into 
Parliament, the potato interest had 
greatly suffered. But the noble Lord’s 
object was not to instruct them on the 
cultivation of potatoes, but obviously to 
occupy time so as to prevent another 
subject being discussed. There had 
been too many exhibitions of this kind 
of delay. The impression abroad was 
that reforms that could be no longer de- 
feated by argument were being defeated 
by delay; and it was on this ground 
that a general demand had arisen in the 
country—not arisen on the part of the 
Government—that unless the Govern- 
ment could get on with their Business 
more rapidly than they had been able 
to do in recent Sessions, such altera- 
tions should be made as the Govern- 
ment might deem necessary for the pro- 
motion of Business. It was being con- 
stantly said, on the other side of the 
House, that Liberal Members were act- 
ing on instructions from associations. 
At any rate, the Caucus was the repre- 
sentation of the people in each constitu- 
ency. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] It was the 
complete and free representation of all 
sections of the constituency for the free 
and popular choice of whatsoever candi- 
dates they thought proper to represent 
them in Parliament. [ Cries of ‘* No!’)} 
He was, perhaps, to a great extent in- 
debted for his seat in that House to the 
existence of an association which per- 
mitted every section of working men to 
be represented in it in proportion to 
their numbers, and thereby gave them a 
chance of selecting one of their own 
order to represent them in Parliament. 
With regard to that association, which 
was described as a Caucus, he could 
truly say for himself, and, he thought, 
for his Colleague also, in the represen- 
tation of Stoke (Mr. Woodall), that 
never since they were returned to that 
House had they received from the asso- 
ciation a single letter or telegram asking 
them to support any particular measure 
which was promoted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. There was one exception 
in the case of the measure promoted by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 


|lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). Everybody 


knew how zealous the teetotal party 
were; but they were not the Caucus. 
That association had never offered to 
suggest what course he and his Colleague 
should take on public questions; but 
had left the matter to their free choice 
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and good judgment. He hoped the 
Resolution now under discussion would 
be carried, and carried soon. If it were 
true, as was rumoured about the House 
that evening, that they were to have 
three or four days’ more discussion on 
a subject which had been absolutely 
threshed out time after time, this would 
be a magnificent illustration to the coun- 
try that the proposals of the Government 
were not made any too soon; and, fur- 
ther, that they were not even now ade- 
quate to the requirements of the case. 
Mr. HERBERT said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had referred particularly 
to the way in which the e/éture by a bare 
majority, or by the two-thirds’ majority, 
would affect private Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that al- 
most the whole legislation of the past 30 
years had originally emanated from pri- 
vate Members, and that he had thought 
that private Members would be suffi- 
ciently safeguarded under the New Rule 
as it stood, inasmuch as the words 
‘*adequately discussed’ had been in- , 
serted. He admitted that those words | 
would protect a certain section of private | 
Members—namely, those who sat on the 
Government side of the House. Under 
the two-thirds’ majority, which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had unfortunately 
not seen their way to accept, both sec- 
tions of independent Members would be 
protected ; but as the evident sense of 
the House was to be declared by a purely 
Party majority, Members of the Oppo- 
sition who supported Motions, especially 
on going into Committee of Supply, 
would often be prevented from obtaining 
a hearing by the impatience and shouts 
of Gentlemen on the Government side. 
They had to remember also that the 





very adequacy of the discussion was to | 


be settled by the Party in power. The 
Prime Minister had asserted that the 
Parliamentary history of the last few, 
and especially of the last two, years 
showed the necessity for this change. 
During the six years in which he (Mr. 
Herbert) had had the honour of a seat 
in that House, he had keenly watched 
the progress of Business, and he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
in 1877, 1878, and 1879—especially 
1878—there was a great deal more Ob- 
struction than had been seen in the sub- 
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sequent years. For instance, there was 


marked Obstruction during the progress | 


of the South Africa Bill and the Army | 


Mr. Broadhurst 
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Discipline Bill, the latter containing the 
contentious matter of flogging in the 
Army. No one would deny that on both 
those Bills there was Obstruction in its 
worst form. The President of the 
Board of Trade took a large share in 
the discussion, and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would himself admit 
that he really did obstruct. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No; I deny 
it most absolutely. 

Mr. HERBERT said, that, at all 
events, the right hon. Gentleman used 
these words in the debate on the Army 
Discipline Bill on the 19th of June, 
1879— 

“Tf there was any threat in that House or 

out of it of anything like Obstruction, they 
must not lose sight of the fact that the Go- 
vernment only made reasonable concessions 
after four days’ discussion ; in fact, they could 
get nothing from the Ministry except by what 
was commonly called Obstruction.”—[8 Han- 
sard, ccxlvii. 206-7.] 
He was bound to say, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman qualified this on 
another occasion, the 17th of June, when 
he said— 

“Tt might be said that such opposition as that 
amounted to Obstruction. He thought that 
there was only one thing which justified such 
persistent opposition as was now offered— 
namely, the persistent obstinacy on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to give way to the 
views expressed on that side of the House. The 
refusal on the part of those who had the conduct 
of this Bill to meet in any way the strong feel- 
ings which had been expressed on that side of 
the House justified any opposition to the Bill.” 
—[Ibid, 46.] 


Then the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for India gave his opinion of 
this, he would not say Obstruction, but 
persistent opposition to the Bill. His 
Lordship said on the 7th of July, 1879— 
“He must say that he thought that the 
Privileges of the House had been abused by 
advantages being taken of a Motion to report 
Progress for discussing clauses waich were not 
before the Committee.”’ 
He did not think there could be a better 
definition of Obstruction than that. As 
for the wilfully deliberate speaking to 
which the Prime Minister referred, he 
did not think it had been much indulged 
in by Members apart from the small 
knot of Obstructionists. There had, 
however, been occasions on which Bills 
had been talked out. In 1877, for 
example, the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard (Mr. Courtney), now Secretary to 
the Treasury, but who then had been 
but a short time possessed of a seat in 
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the House, got up and deliberately talked 
out a Bill against a strong manifestation 
of the most evident sense of the House. 
With respect to frivolous speeches, the 
evident sense of the House would pro- 
bably be manifested in such a way that 


it would be impossible to hear whether: 


they were frivolous or not. It had been 
said by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) that the feel- 
ing of the country was in favour of the 
Government proposals, as legislation was 
néeded and no adequate means existed 
by which it could be effected. Well, all 
agreed that something must be done. 
But, with all due respect to the country, 
the question was one which the country 
ought not to decide. The mission from 
the country was that they should frame 
some measures to facilitate legislation ; 
but it did not dictate the means. But 
when political clubs framed resolutions 
and sent them to the Prime Minister in 
favour of the present Rule, it ought to 
be borne in mind that not 3 per cent of 
the members of those clubs, or even of 
the constituencies, knew anything about 
the Rule. Every Member knew how 
difficult it was to master the Rules 
of the House, and how great an expe- 
rience was required before the reasons 
for those Rules were understood. It 
was perfectly absurd, therefore, to say 
that the country was with the Govern- 
ment on the subject; and, even if 
it were true, that was not a question 
for the country to decide. The country 
was calling out about Obstruction and 
about nothing else, while the greater 
part of the subject-matter introduced by 
the Prime Minister was utterly apart 
from Obstruction. It had been said that 
there was a good deal of contradic- 
tion between the different Members on 
that side of the House. That might be 
so, but such contradiction was. not con- 
fined to one side; and he might safely 
leave the hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) to be auswered by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). The fact, too, that 
there was so much contradiction only 
showed that the House ought to be all 
the more careful and deliberate in its 
action in the matter. But there was 
certaiuly reason to complain that the 
Government had not accepted the pro- 
posal to defer the operation of the lst 
Rule until the others had been disposed 
of. That decision would prevent the 
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House from approaching the other Re- 
solutions in the spirit in which they 
ought to be discussed. Some of those 
Resolutions required the fullest pos- 
sible discussion ; especially, for instance, 
that which proposed to establish Grand 
Committees. That was pre-eminently a 
question which ought to be thoroughly 
examined without any feeling of resent- 
ment, but calmly, and by the oldest 
Members on both sides who had great 
experience as Chairmen of Committees, 
who, so far as common sense went, could 
alone decide the question. He begged, 
in conclusion, to apologize for the length 
of his remarks. He had attempted to 
approach the subject, not in the spirit of 
a partisan, but as one who was sincerely 
anxious to promote the honour and dig- 
nity of that House. Regarding this as 
a question that ought to be looked at 
from a purely non-Party point of view, 
he hoped the House would have the 
courage to reject the proposals of the 
Government. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
felt so strongly upon the important 
question now before the House, that he 
was desirous to state his objections to it 
—objections which he felt bound to say 
had been strengthened, not weakened, 
by the debate, although he must apolo- 
gize to the House for going over ground 
which had been, and would be, traversed 
by speakers far more experienced than 
himself. In spite of what had been 
said of the fears of those who opposed 
the Motion being visionary and base- 
less, he should not hesitate to state his 
fears of the result of the working of this 
Resolution. The Prime Minister had, a 
few days ago, taunted the Conservative 
Party for their alarm, and had reminded 
them of the ashes of their falsified pre- 
dictions and fears upon many important 
questions. But he should be glad to 
hear from the Prime Minister, when he 
rose to reply, whether, in his political 
progress upwards, or downwards as he 
(Sir Henry Holland) should be inclined 
to say, from High Toryism to Advanced 
Liberalism, he had not to look back upon 
the ashes of many of his burnt hopes and 
fears and predictions. To take a com- 
paratively recent and very analogous 
case. The Prime Minister, during the 
passing of the Irish Land Act in 1870, de- 
nounced, in eloquent and forcible terms, 
as impracticable and impossible the very 
measures which, within the short space 
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of 12 years, he had to introduce, -and 
defend in the recent Irish Land Act. 
Surely, then, he might refer the Prime 
Minister, when attacking the Conserva- 
tive Party, to the ashes of his own 
weighty denunciations and strong opi- 
nions. Hoe might also, upon this point, 
remind some of the right hon. Members 
now forming part of the Government, 
and notably the Home Secretary, of 
cases in which their predictions and 
fears of the result of measures brought 
foward by the late Government had been 
grievously falsified. Take, for example, 
the Royal Titles Bill, by which the 
Queen became Empress of India. It was 
prophesied that the Colonies would be 
discontented, and consider themselves 
left out in the cold; that India and the 
Native Princes would be alarmed at a 
change the reason for which they could 
not understand, and that disorder, dis- 
content, and perhaps revolt, would 
ensue; and, lastly, that the honoured 
and dignified title of Queen would be 
degraded, and merge into the newly- 
coined title of Empress. He need hardly 
remind the House that none of these 
fears proved true. Passing, however, 
from this point, he would proceed to 
state, very briefly, his objections to the 
Resolution. In the first place, it was a 
distinct step, and, he feared, a very con- 
siderable step, downwards in the history 
of this great Assembly ; a step which, at 
the same time, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, toretrace. Englishmen prided 
themselves, and very justly, upon their 
freedom of debate and discussion inside 
and outside out of that House. Whether 
this Liberal Government would take 
steps to check this freedom outside the 
House he could not say, as he was not 
in the secrets of the Government; but, 
at all events, they in that House were to 
be humiliated—and the humiliation was 
great in proportion as their pride was 
great—by having to accept a Resolution, 
the practical effect of which would be 
that, if the majority of the House were 
tired and impatient, freedom of debate 
was to be cut short. He could not take 
comfort, as some speakers seemed to do, 
from the fact that the system of cléture 
prevailed in some Foreign Assemblies, 
and in one or two Colonies. They were 
not accustomed, or desirous, to look for 
‘their guidance to the practice of Foreign 
Assemblies, which, it must be observed, 
were but of recent creation compared 
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with the antiquity of this great Assembly. 
Moreover the experience to be derived 
from the working of the system in those 
foreign bodies was not re-assuring. Few 
could study the debates in France, for 
example, without seeing how often the 


‘eléture was applied, and the debates 


stopped, when measures, unpalatable to 
the Government, or likely to endanger 
their position, were under discussion. 
He would observe, also, that some of 
the ablest and most moderate French 
journals, and notably the Journal des 
Débats, and, as he was informed, some of 
the best German papers, had expressed 
their surprise and regret at the proposed 
change of procedure in this House, and 
had sounded a note of warning to us. 
It might be said, as the hon. Member for 
Wilton (Mr. Herbert) said of the coun- 
try here, that foreigners did not under- 
stand the exact nature of the Resolution, 
or the grounds for pressing it on the 
House ; but he suspected that those who 
had suffered under the e/éture understood 
very well its working, and he believed 
that their experience and advice were 
very suggestive. Nor could he take 
comfort from the fact that this system 
prevailed in some Colonies. On the con- 
trary, an examination of the case would 
show that Colonial experience was against 
the system, and that ina very marked 
manner. From the Return presented to 
Parliament in 1881, it appeared that 
there was no cldéture in Tasmania, or 
Queensland, and only in the Legislative 
Council at the Cape, not in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The case of New 
Zealand was very remarkable. There 
was originally a cléture Standing Order 
in the first Code of Orders. It did not 
appear whether it was ever put in force 
before 1863 ; but he rather gathered that 
it never had been. In 1863 it was made 
use of to terminate a debate as to the 
change of the seat of Government ; and 
in that very year, and that same Session, 
a proposal to expunge the Standing 
Order was agreed to. In other words, 
the Colonial Assembly, upon their first 
experience of the working of the system, 
and closure of free discussion, refused 
to be bound down, and put an end to the 
restriction. The Colonial Assembly were 
wiser in their generation than this 
House; and he, for one, could only hope 
that cléture, when passed, might be got rid 
of here as speedily as it was in New Zea- 
land. And the case of Victoria was hardly 





















less striking. There was no cléture in 
that Colony, until the Session of 1875-6, 
and it was then only passed under very 
uliar circumstances, and only for a 
art of that Session. The circumstances, 
it must be admitted, were very peculiar, 
for the Sittings were almost continuous, 
from May 1875 to April 1876, and in 
that time there were two changes of 
Government. The Resolution was, how- 
ever, only in force from February to 
April, when the Session ended, and it 
was never revived. It was adopted for 
a very special purpose and for a very 
limited time—not as they were called 
upon to adopt it here, for general use 
and an unlimited time—and directly the 
special object was attained it was 
abandoned. The experience of this 
Colony, then, was also against the 
Government Resolution. The Prime 
Minister had felt himself pressed by this 
failure of cléture, and by the non- 
adoption of it in so many Oolonies ; and 
he tried to account for by saying, in one 
of his speeches, that— 

“In those comparatively infant and slightly 
developed societies and institutions, the Busi- 
ness of their Legislative Chambers is easily 
managed.” 

He could hardly expect the Prime 
Minister to study the debates of Colonial 
Assemblies ; but having had occasion to 
look pretty closely into the working of 
these Assemblies and their debates, 
when he (Sir Henry Holland) was at the 
Colonial Office, he could assure the 
Prime Minister that if he did so, he 
would find that greater difficulties and 
troubles had to be encountered in the 
managementof Public Business, andthat 
greater obstruction and more persistent 
deadlocks had occurred in some of those 
Colonies than had ever occurred here. 
The Business was by no means so easily 
managed as the Prime Minister sup- 
posed. And now he would ask the 
House whether this great change, now 
embodied in the Resolution under con- 
sideration, was really and absolutely 
necessary? He held that it was not. 
When the Resolution was first intro- 
duced, it was argued that it was necessary 
for the purpose of putting down Obstruc- 
tion. It was not a very easy matter, in 
the first place, to define exactly what was 
Obstruction. What was considered Ob- 
struction by Members sitting on one side 
of the House was regarded as only a 
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Members on the other side. The Prime 
Minister, in his speech on the 20th of 
February, said that, ‘‘ persistent and 
even reiterated pressure of argument 
was not always obstructive.” He noted 
the word “ always,’’ in this sentence, as 
curiously bearing out the remarks of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
on Monday last, that in every defini- 
tion of the Prime Minister's there 
was always to be found some qualify- 
ing word, which made it very difficult 
afterwards to pin him down to the 
full and apparently clear méaning of 
his definition. Possibly, however, in 
the present case, the word ‘‘ always” 
was introduced as a protection to him- 
self against the charge of Obstruction on 
account of his well-known, persistent, 
and even reiterated pressure of argu- 
ment against the Divorce Bill. But 
whether such persistent argument was 
or was not always Obstruction, it must 
be admitted that it would always be con- 
sidered to be so by Members sitting on 
the opposite side of the House, and it 
would, in the future, be speedily put an 
end to. The Prime Minister also, early 
in the debate in February last, defined 
** Obstruction” as— 

‘‘ The disposition of the minority of the House 
or of individuals to resist the prevailing will of 
the House otherwise than by argument.”’ 
He (Sir Henry Holland) ventured to 
think that a very fair definition ; but as 
the debate proceeded, it appeared more 
clearly that it was not the general Ob- 
struction of a minority, or of a section 
of a Party, but the Obstruction of indi- 
vidual Members that had caused the 
difficulty, to meet which this Resolution 
was put forward. It was the abuse by 
individuals of the liberty allowed under 
the Rules and Forms of the House. As 
the right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) said—‘‘ The House has suf- 
fered from the tyranny of a few;” and 
the Prime Minister also, in one of his 
speeches, spoke of the diminution of 
power of the House over its own Mem- 
bers individually as the ground for this 
Resolution. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
quite agreed that this tyranny should be 

ut down, and that the power of the 

ouse over individual Members should 
be regained; but he did not agree with 
hon. Members opposite that this should 
be effected by the introduction of a gene- 


legitimate expression of opinion by | ral e/éture. He thought that this tyranny 
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might be put down, and the power of 
the House regained, by what had been 
called “individual c/éture’’ aided by the 
amendment of the Procedure of the 
House in other matters. It was not be- 
cause the Rules of the House were 
abused by a few individuals that mode- 
rate men who desired to speak on any 
subject should have their mouths closed 
if they were not able to catch the 
Speaker’s eye till late in the debate. 
This would be to adopt the principles 
of the Permissive Alliance Bill, and of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who, because 
a certain number of men drank to the 
ruin of themselves and their families, 
would limit the liberty and freedom of 
action of moderate and sober men. The 
plan of individual cléture was said by 
some to have failed. But he thought 
that it had not worked badly, even al- 
though it had only been tried fitfully, 
and upon no very clearly defined prin- 
ciple. He believed that if the principle 
of individual cléture was carefully defined 
and embodied in a Standing Order of the 
House, and was coupled with a more 
severe punishment than suspension to 
the end of the Sittings, the plan would 
be found to work well. The present 
punishment was quite insufficient; and 
the shortness and inadequacy of it, when 
taken in proportion to the time consumed 
before it could be inflicted, was quite 
apparent. The Member punished could 
now go out and enjoy his dinner, and 
then frame fresh material for a renewed 
fight at the next Sittings. In his opi- 
nion, the suspension should be for a 
month at least, except by special leave 
of the House. The Home Secretary and 
others had challenged the Opposition to 
produce an alternative scheme to: this 
general cléture, and this was his answer 
to the challenge—‘‘ We propose indivi- 
dual c/éture coupled with a more severe 
punishment, and with amendment of 
other parts of the present Procedure of 
the House.” Well, as the debate went 
on, Obstruction somewhat fell out of the 
running as the ground for the proposed 
change, and the necessity of passing 
Government measures was put promi- 
nently forward as rendering cléture ne- 
cessary. Now it was not denied by any 
one that it was desirable to clear the 
ground for measures of importance, 
affecting the interests and welfare of the 
great agricultural, commercial, and 
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manufacturing classes of this country, 

It was not denied that for this purpose 
the.Procedure of the House required 
amendment, and = wouldbe readily 


accorded to most of the proposed amend- 
ing Resolutions, though he must except 
from this list the Grand Committees 
Resolution, upon which very grave 
doubts existed. But it was denied that 
for this purpose it was necessary to 
sacrifice freedom of debate, or to limit 
the ancient and legitimate right of Mem- 
bers to speak freely and fully. It must 
be remembered that besides Govern- 
ment measures there were questions of 
the greatest importance which had to be 
discussed ; political questions affecting 
our relations with Foreign States and our 
Colonies; grievances; wrongs to be re- 
dressed, and so forth. It would be 
greatly to be deplored if full discussion 
on these subjects was prematurely closed 
because the Government wanted to force 
on some measure. There would be 
a special danger that a question affect- 
ing the position of a Government, or 
damaging to it, would be cut short 
by the clamour of the Government sup- 
porters. It was true that the initiative 
was with the Speaker or Chairman of 
Ways and Means; but, in the first 
place, he (Sir Henry Holland) was not 
satisfied with this safeguard ; and, in the 
second place, he thought that this re- 
sponsibility should not be cast on the 
Speaker or Chairman. He was not 
satisfied with the safeguard, because he 
thought that there was great danger 
that the Speaker might be, perhaps un- 
consciously, influenced by the Govern- 
ment majority. He did not take quite 
so gloomy a view of the Speakers in the 
future as some hon. Members had taken. 
He did not believe that the Speaker 
would ever become a mere partizan and 
tool of the Government majority to 
whom he owed his election; but he 
would naturally be anxious to see the 
Business of the House got through, and 
as, after all, Speakers were but poor 
human creatures, he might be anxious 
to get to bed. His sympathy would 
rather be with the majority than with 
the persistent reiteration of argument 
of the Opposition, though he had the 
high authority of the Prime Minister 
for saying that that was not always 
obstructive. He would be influenced 
by the cries of the supporters of the 
Government, and thus misled in form- 
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ing his judgment. And one of the 
worst features of the Resolution before 
the House was that in a full House he 
would be sure of a majority; and 
although if the majority was a very 
small one his opinion would be, in fact, 
confirmed, yet the error of his judgment 
as to the ‘‘ evident intention ” of the 
House would be clearly manifested. 
Now, if all this was true of a Speaker, 
it might far more certainly be predicted 
of a Chairman of Ways and Means. 
They might argue as much as they 
pleased, and give all credit for honesty 
of purpose to Chairmen, past, present, 
and future; but no one, he thought, 
could really doubt that the Chairman of 
Ways and Means was less likely to be 
impartial, and more likely to be influ- 
enced by Government pressure, than 
the Speaker. The post of Chairman of 
Ways and Means was practically one of 
the Government places, although the 
actual election rested with the House 
itself. Speakers had of late been re- 
elected Parliament after Parliament, 
though the Government might have fre- 
quently changed. That had never, he 
believed, been the case with the Chair- 
men of Ways and Means, and probably 
never would be. ‘They had heard that 
evening how constant was the communi- 
cation between the Chairman and the 
Party in power, and the fear expressed 
lest, under the New Rule, this friendly 
communication should become pressure. 
Again, the Speaker’s right to vote and 
speak had never of late been exercised, 
and thus his absolute freedom from 
Party bias had been made more mani- 
fest; but the very contrary was the 
case with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. He voted regularly with his 
Party, except when the House was in 
Committee, and no one blamed him. If, 
then, he (Sir Henry Holland) distrusted 
the safeguard of the Speaker in the 
future, he had far greater reason to dis- 
trust the safeguard of the Chairman. 
But, in the second place, he thought 
that this responsibility should not be 
caston the Speaker. The responsibility 
should rest with the Leader of the 
House, as representing the majority, 
and answerable, in a more or less degree, 
for the good conduct of the Business of 
the House. In this latter work he had 


been hitherto materially assisted by an 
honourable understanding that had ex- 
isted between the Front Benches, and 
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by the good sense of the House. He 
(Sir Henry Holland) was afraid that 
this good understanding, which had 
hitherto prevailed in the great majo- 
rity of cases, though of late somewhat 
weakened by the action of a few indi- 
viduals, would cease to exist if this 
cléture was frequently applied, as the 
feeling of the minority who had resisted 
the restriction of debate would be much 
embittered. And this feeling of bitter- 
ness and resentment would, he feared, 
tend to weaken the position and dignity 
of the Speaker, who had to take the 
initiative, both in the House and out of 
it. In the House, because the Members 
of the minority, if at all a large one, 
would be more inclined to cavil at the 
subsequent rulings of the Speaker ; and 
out of the House because attacks would 
be made on the Speaker as a Party man 
or as a weak man, both in the Press 
and on the platform. It might be that 
he would be wrongly blamed and 
attacked; but, still, his present high 

osition, above attack, would be lowered. 
To sum up, he (Sir Henry Holland) be- 
lieved that there was no necessity for 
this general c/éture, which infringed 
upon the ancient privileges of Members; 
he feared that the dignity of the House 
and of the Speaker would be lessened by 
the exercise of this power; that the good 
understanding which had hitherto ex- 
isted between the Leaders of the Parties 
as to the management of debates would 
give place to a sore and bitter feeling ; 
that Obstruction would be rather quick- 
ened than suppressed; and, for these 
reasons, he should give his vote heartily 
against the Resolution. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he had 
all along voted for the Government on 
this subject, and he intended to do so on 
this occasion, though if the Government 
had been endeavouring to limit the right 
of debate and freedom of speech in that 
House, he should unquestionably have 
opposed them, and he should have done 
the same if the Resolution had been one 
of first impression. Notwithstanding the 
eloquence of the Prime Minister, he 
should have opposed such proposals, al- 
though he might be opposed by the 
Liberal Associations, which sometimes 
were called Caucuses. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) 
had spoken with i nt of the Caucus, 
and well he might, becausein the borough 
of Stoke he was probably the Caucus 
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himself. He thought Liberal Associations 
had a perfect right to call the attention 
of their Members to the votes they had 
given in opposition to Liberal principles; 
but he thought that they showed a great 
want of modesty when they called atten- 
tion to the votes of a Member who had 
not been going against, but had been 
supporting the principles that he had 
been sent to Parliament to represent. 
As he had already observed, he should 
not vote for the Resolution if it had 
been one of the first impression. He 
would not vote for any Resolution which 
would limit the right of free speech in 
that House. Complaints had been made 
that there was Obstruction to the Busi- 
ness of the country. He would remind 
the House how that had arisen. The 
House of Commons was composed of 
Her Majesty’s Government and Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, and no one had 
presumed to say that the Leaders of 
either had made tedious addresses to 
that Assembly. But on both sides of the 
House, besides those two great Parties, 
there were men who entertained strong 
opinions and strong principles. They 
were the minorities of the House, and 
it was to them that they owed almost 
all of the important legislation of the 
last few years. One or two distinguished 
Members could be, and generally were, 
appointed to speak on behalf of either 
the Government or the Opposition ; but 
it would not answer the purpose of 
minorities to have only one or two per- 
sons speaking for them. They must 
individually advocate their views to will- 
ing or unwilling ears, through good re- 
port and evil report, before full Benches 
and before empty Benches, and speak 
whenever an occasion should present 
itself. In the country at present such 
conduct was looked on as Obstruction ; 
but it ought to be remembered, as he had 
said, that it was to such Obstruction that 
we owed most of our reforms. Why were 
the people now in favour of these pro- 
posals of the Government? Because the 
Obstruction about which complaint was 
made was being carried on by a Party 
who were said to be opposing the legis- 
lation of the Prime Minister so strenu- 
ously that it was futile to hope that any 
of it could be successful. The people 
believed that, but fo: this Obstruction, 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government would have passed 
household suffrage for the counties, and 
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effected the dissolution of the Church of 
England. Many people believed also 
that if Obstruction had not been prae- 
tised, the right hon. Gentleman would 
now be on the point of carrying Home 
Rule for Ireland. It was for such rea- 
sons as these that Obstruction was so 
unpopular. But it should be borne in 
mind that the small band of resolute 
men who had shown so much resistance 
to the wishes of the Government were 
then defending the liberties of Ireland, 
and that the conduct of the Government 
during the last two years had been such 
as to cause a feeling of hatred between 
the English and the Irish. He was one 
of those who thought that it was dan- 
gerous to attack the liberties of Ireland, 
and that opinion was shared by very 
many in the country. During his per- 
sistent opposition to the coercive mea- 
sures of the last two years he had 
received strange-looking epistles, some 
of them dirty productions, and not 
emanating from the pen of the ready 
writer. They had not come from 
the Caucuses, but from some of the 
large towns of England — from men 
living in streets where the scent of the 
violet and the bloom of the primrose 
were not to be found. Those letters were 
from men who, in the mine and in the 
ironworks, worked early to promote the 
grandeur of England. They were afraid 
that if the liberties of Ireland were as- 
sailed now, those of England might be 
assailed later on. It was because this 
so-called Obstruction had been put down 
with so high a hand that he should now 
support the Government. On the first 
memorable occasion when the Speaker 
interfered to close the mouths of the 
Trish Members, it was said that there 
should be no repetition of the occurrence. 
But, before long, the Irish Members 
were silenced a second time in a manner 
that reflected dishonour and disgrace 
upon that House. They would ata 
future time certainly look back with 
sorrow to the occasion when a number 
of Gentlemen were suspended from the 
exercise of their Parliamentary func- 
tions, though they had but just risen 
from their beds, and had not for some 
hours been in the House. As Members 
had been twice assailed in this way, he 
thought the time had come when some 
definite plan to limit the right of the 
Authorities of the House to interfere 
should be adopted. ‘The Speaker had 
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stated on the first occasion that it was 
imperatively necessary that in the future 
the closure of debate should be guarded 
by legislation. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to legislate on the subject; not to 
put a fetter on men’s lips, but to limit 
the right of the Authorities of the House 
to interpose in its debates. No doctrine 
was more dangerous than that which 
said, ‘‘ This shall be for this once only.” 
Alas! how often had such teaching 
heralded to their fall the noble and the 
beautiful! Of such legislation to guard 
the right of debate he did not think 
that any better or wiser proposal than 
that of the Government could have been 
made. In his opinion, the proposal on 
the other side to change the whole prin- 
ciple of the House, and no longer leave 
the decision to a simple majority, had 
been wisely rejected. A majority of two- 
thirds or three-fourths always opened 
the door to communication between the 
Leaders on both sides; hence the neces- 
sity for compromise arose. When the 
House was endeavouring to restrain the 
liberties of the Irish nation, did the 
necessity of having a two-thirds’ ma- 
jority make any difference? Was the 
cruel treatment of Ireland lessened by 
that? No, certainly not; and he ven- 
tured to say that if the House had 
been confined to the old system of 
a majority, it would have been pos- 
sible to obtain better consideration 
for the people of Ireland than was 
obtained under the two-thirds’ ma- 
jority Rule. Then, again, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had recommended the 
Government to look at what was 
done in foreign countries with regard 
to this matter. He hoped the House of 
Commons was too proud to look any- 
where else for information or instruction 
on the subject. In past time men had 
been accustomed to look to that House 
foran example. It was a new doctrine, 
indeed, that for lessons in our conduct 
we must look to our own Colonies or to 
the mushroom growth of freedom in 
France. It seemed to him that they 
could not do better than leave it to the 
Speaker to initiate the closing of the de- 
bate. Nor did he see that much had 
been gained by the Amendment requir- 
ing him to be of opinion that the subject 
had been ‘“ adequately discussed.” Was 
his conviction on that subject to be 
questioned? Was it open to point out 


to him that more argument could be 





advanced ? Supposing the Speaker were 
to decide that a subject had been 
sufficiently discussed, and some inge- 
nious Member were to write a letter to 
The Times the next morning suggesting 
new arguments, the Speaker would be 
placed in a false position. But let the 
initiative come from the Speaker, let a 
consequent Motion be required to be 
made to the House, let the House decide 
by a majority, and enough would be 
done. It was his hope and his belief 
that with such safeguards the cléture 
would never be used. 

CotoneL KENNARD said, he be- 
lieved that the very last nail was being 
driven into the coffin of freedom of de- 
bate. If the Resolution were passed, 
he might never have another opportunity 
of raising his voice in the House; for, 
in the Prime Minister’s words, he might 
be considered vain, idle, and frivolous, 
and as only willing to please his con- 
stituents. It had been argued by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House that, far from curtailing speech, 
the closure would restore freedom of 
debate, just as if, by the restoration of 
duties on foreign imports, they would 
be placing on a higher footing the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade. Others contended 
that the closure was not so much 
directed against legitimate opposition as 
illegitimate Obstruction. In that case, 
they would be cracking a small nut with 
a Nasmyth hammer. Why did they 
not pass penal Rules against individual 
offenders, instead of directing penal 
legislation against a whole Party? If 
the cléture were to be seldom used, why 
should the Government consume the 
time of the House in constructing this 
great engine of offence against their 
political opponents? If, however, as he 
thought was more natural, the cléture 
was frequently used, mistakes would 
constantly occur, and, if so, they were 
certain to be animadverted upon both 
inside and outside of the House; and 
he believed that the dignity of the 
Chair would be thereby impaired. The 
frank and direct avowal of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), that he would give the Opposition 
half-an-hour to diseuss any proposal 
made by the Minister of the day and 
then silence them, showed what they 
might expect if the democratic Re- 
solution with which they were threat- 
ened was ever accomplished, and the 
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principles of the Constitution swept 
away, and the despotism of mob law 
substituted in its stead. At the same 
time, he did not sympathize with the 
view of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
who appeared to think that if the Con- 
servative Party obtained power they 
would use the cléture by way of retalia- 
tion against their opponents. He (Colonel 
Kennard) would not retaliate; but the 
proposed legislation wasaltogetherso dis- 
tasteful to him that, instead of using the 
power it gave, he would prefer to vote for 
its total repeal. He thought, having re- 
gard to the reduced majority that had 
hitherto supported the Government, that 
the country and the House entertained 
grave doubts as to the advantage of this 
measure. He would, therefore, support 
the right hon. Member for North Devon 
in his opposition to the Resolution. 

Mr. MELLOR said, it was somewhat 
late in the day to question the necessity 
of dealing with Obstruction. So far 
back as 1848, the Committee on Parlia- 
mentary Procedure was appointed to 
consider the subject, and examined seve- 
ral witnesses, among others, M. Guizot, 
who gave important evidence as to the 
use of the oléture in France. The Com- 
mittee thought so much of this evidence 
that they set it out on the face of their 
Report. M. Guizot stated that, having 
had the cléture in operation since 1816, 
in his opinion it had never been abused, 
and that Public Business could not have 
been effectively carried on without it. 
The Committee set this out unquestion- 
ably to draw the attention of Parliament 
to the subject. That Committee included 
such eminent authorities as Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Mr. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Evelyn Denison, who was after- 
wards Speaker. No condemnation was 
passed by that Committee on the prin- 
= of closure on any of the grounds 
relied upon by the other side. A sug- 
gestion was made by Lord Eversley 
which was even more stringent in its 
character than that now introduced by 
the Government, for Lord Eversley’s pro- 
posal was that it should be in the power 
of any hon. Member, on the Order of 
the Day for the resumption of an ad- 
journed debate, to rise in his place and 
move that it be not again adjourned, 
but that the division upon it should be 
taken before 2 o’clock a.m. Moreover, 
it was suggested that the Motion might 
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be carried by a bare majority. From 
1848 down to 1880, Obstruction was 
steadily increasing; and in 1880 the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, the then 
Leader of the House, speaking with all 
the responsibility of his Office, said— 


“T earnestly press upon the House the con- 
sideration that Obstruction is an evil which hag 
grown up in a large measure during the life of 
the present Parliament, and that this House 
has had the opportunity —the melancholy oppor. 
tunity—of witnessing its growth and its threat- 
ening character.’’—[3 Hansard, ccl. 1462.] 


The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
his statements respecting closure had 
been garbled during the present debate ; 
but hon. Members were not suggesting 
that he ever said he approved of closure, 
but had drawn attention to the testimony 
which he gave as to the important na- 
ture of Obstruction, and that, having 
come to the conclusions that he did, 
had stated their astonishment that he 
shrank from the onlyremedy. Another 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
had used language almost as strong; he 
said, amongst other things, that the state 
of the House had become a by-word. The 
House, therefore, had the testimony of 
two right hon. Gentlemen of great ex- 
perience on the other side of the, House 
that Obstruction had become serious, 
and that it was important to deal with 
it at once. He had great difficulty in 
understanding how, in the face of that 
opinion, those right hon. Gentlemen 
could have arrived at their present con- 
clusions. In this matter of Obstruction 
it was to be observed that, while in 1881 
there were 122 dilatory Motions for Ad- 
journment, in the year of the great 
Reform agitation there were only 20. 
To meet these dilatory Motions no re- 
medy had been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. He had stated 
that he had a scheme, but had given the 
House no details of any kind, and no 
other hon. Member opposite had ven- 
tured to suggest a scheme. It was said 
that the proper way of dealing with the 
matter was by punishing the individual. 
That was all very well in dealing with 
cases of wilful Obstruction which were 
an obvious offence against the House; 
but how was that to be carried out 
where there were several Members all 
combining to obstruct and spin out the 
discussion on one measure, in order 
to prevent a Bill to which they were 
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opposed from being brought forward 
and having a chance of being dis- 
cussed? In such a case it might be 
difficult to apportion the degree of blame. 
He had been but a short time in the 
House; but he had seen these tactics 
resorted to on several occasions, asin the 
case of the Bill to legalize Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife’s Sister, discussion upon 
which had been absolutely prevented by 
these means. This mode of Obstruction 
was difficult to deal with. They had been 
told more than once that this Resolu- 
tion was all the work of an imperious 
Prime Minister, that pressure had been 
put upon his followers, and that they 
disliked the measure. He would like to 
know where hon. Members got their in- 
formation from ?—certainly not from the 
Liberal Party. Was it not evident, from 
the course of that debate, that the Prime 
Minister was not the first, but the last 
man to be convinced of the necessity of 
that measure? The pressure for it had 
come from the Liberal Party to the Go- 
vernment, and not from the Government 
to the Liberal Party. It had been said 
that it was the work of the Caucus, 
which was supposed by some to be a 
dreadful institution; but he could not 
understand how any man who had seen 
it at work, and who was really anxious 
for the good working of representative 
institutions, could attack the Caucus—a 
body which fairly represented the feel- 
ings and views of the Liberal Party in 
the constituency in which it existed. 
The Resolutions had been very severely 
criticized ; but he was much disposed to 
agree with the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) in thinking that the 
country was prepared for a far stronger 
measure of cléture than the one now pro- 
posed. It was all very well to allege 
that the country did not understand the 
question ; but it understood this—that 
there was a deadlock of Business in Par- 
liament, and that unless something was 
done that deadlock could not be got rid 
of. Men had come to the conclusion 
that the debates ought to be shortened, 
that the time of the country was now 
wasted, and that the people were cheated, 
to some extent, of the legislation to 
which they were entitled. If any hon. 
Member doubted the feeling of the 
country, he invited him to attend a 
public meeting anywhere, and he would 
soon get a very plain answer. The 
Government, besides, had so moulded 





the Resolution that it was difficult to 
see how it could be unfairly used. It 
was not proposed to interfere at all with 
legitimate discussion. The Speaker had 
become more and more of a judicial 
officer, whose decisions were recorded as 
precedents for future guidance; and it 
was not likely that any future Speaker 
would exercise the power intrusted to 
him with a Party bias—a course which 
must deprive him of the respect of the 
House. Neither could it be suggested 
that Members on either side would wish 
to. act unfairly towards their opponents 
in closing debates. To use the Rule un- 
fairly they must have a conspiracy or 
combination among a large body of 
Members ; and surely that was a thing 
not to be thought of. If any attempt 
were made to stop fair discussion on any 
burning question, so strong a feeling 
would be aroused in the country against 
the Government, or the Party making 
it, that they would be speedily hurled 
from power. The Rule would be used 
to enable questions to be fairly discussed, 
some of which were now blocked, and 
which the public wanted to have pro- 
perly debated. He earnestly trusted 
that the Government would succeed in 
carrying that Resolution, because he be- 
lieved that they had not only a united 
Party, but the strong feeling of the 
country with them. 

Coronet L. P. DAWNAY said, that 
if the hon. Member for Durham (Mr. T. 
©. Thompson) was not convinced by his 
own arguments, nothing could convince 
him ; for, while he ended by saying he 
would vote for the Resolution, his 
speech was a strong protest against the 
cléture. He (Colonel Dawnay) trusted 
that they had not fallen so low as to be 
willing to remodel that ancient House 
upon a French pattern. Although the 
Prime Minister had hitherto achieved 
an uninterrupted success in regard to the 
proposed change of Procedure, still his 
triumph was eclipsed by that of the hon. 
Member for the Oity of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). In the division on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) the Home Rule Party had 
scored a double victory. In the first 
place, they had struck a blow at the 
Conservative Opposition ; and, in the 
second place, they had earned the heart- 
felt gratitude of the Government, which 
they had rescued from an imminent de- 
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feat. Ho was thankful they had at last 
got out of the region of artificial 
safeguards. The question now at issue 
was whether they were to part with that 
right of free discussion which had been 
so jealously guarded for centuries by the 
Commonsof England. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton had pretty plainly 
shown them that that measure was in- 
tended to silence the Conservative Party 
in order to give free play to revolutionary 
legislation. That might not be the ob- 
ject of the Government, but it was the 
object of some of their supporters; and 
surely the House ought to be very care- 
ful how they intrusted so dangerous a 
power to the hands of any Party. If 
brute force was to be substituted for 
argument, they might depend on it the 
decline and fall of Parliamentary go- 
vernment was imminent. The National 
Expenditure would no longer be subject 
to independent criticism ; and while this 
might be a small matter when a Govern- 
ment of peace and retrenchment was in 
Office, yet there might come atime when 
an unscrupulous and extravagant Tory 
Administration were in power, and then 
the eléture might be a source of con- 
siderable anxiety to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. On his side of the House it was 
thought that the cléture would be used 
as an organ of oppression, and he be- 
lieved that many of the Liberal Party 
viewed it with feelings of apprehension. 
If the power was abused, it would un- 
doubtedly show up Parliamentary go- 
vernment to the contempt of the country. 
He wished to draw the attention of the 
House to another point. It might hap- 
pen that what appeared to Mr. Speaker 
the evident sense of the House was by 
no means the evident sense of the coun- 
try. It might happen that in some im- 
portant debate the views of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Cities of London or 
Liverpool might be prevented from being 
heard by the casting vote of the micro- 
scopic constituency of Carlow. On both 
sides of the House there existed a strong 
feeling that, sooner or later, the cléture 
would be used as an engine of oppres- 
sion, and would end in a gross abuse of 
the powers of the majority. Some hon. 
Gentlemen appeared to look forward to 
that result with satisfaction; but there 
were many others who regarded it with 
grave misgivings. If used for Party 
purposes, it would rouse feelings of 
anger and resentment; and, sooner or 
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later, it would bring government by 
Party into contempt in the eyes of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government had, 
during his long career, been the de. 
fender of many institutions which he 
had afterwards felt it his duty to 
attack and to destroy; but he trusted 
even now that it never might be able 
to be said of him that he had brought 
his long and distinguished Parliamen- 
tary career to a close by lowering the 
character and destroying the ancient 
liberties of the House of Commons. 
Mr. LEWIS FRY said, that, as re- 
presenting a large constituency, he 
should ask the House to listen to him 
for a few moments while he adverted to 
oné point which had been alluded to in 
the course of the debate. It had been ~ 
remarked in the course of the debste 
that had taken place on these Rules of 
Procedure that the country did not care 
about this question; but he rose to 
assure the House that his constituency, 
at all events, felt a very keen interest in 
the matter. A great deal had been said 
as to the object and purpose the Govern- 
ment had in view in bringing forward 
the Resolutions that they were now 
engaged in discussing, and it had been 
frequently stated from the other side of 
the House that they were brought for- 
ward for the purpose of enabling the 
more speedy prosecution of certain mea- 
sures to which the Government were 
pledged. They who sat on that side of 
the House were very anxious, and so 
also his constituency were extremely 
anxious, that many of those measures 
that had been promised to the country 
should be passed. But what he wished 
to state was this—that, in his opinion, 
there was a more strongly felt and ex- 
pressed conviction than any wish for the 
passing of any particular measure ; and 
that was the feeling that the credit of 
the House of Commons was at stake, in 
the continuance of the state of things 
that existed in their debates. The coun- 
try, he believed, was thoroughly deter- 
mined that the House of Commonsshould 
be placed in a position which would 
enable it to carry forward its debates 
with efficiency, and to carry into effect 
also, in a reasonable time, the will of 
the country. There was a time when 
that House was regarded as a model for 
all other business Assemblies as to the 
manner in which it conducted its Busi- 
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ness; but they must surely all be pre- 
pared to admit that the respect once felt 
for the House of Commons had sensibly 
diminished. Many, indeed, felt that the 
Members of the House of Commons were 
often treated almost with condolence at 
the things they had to suffer in that 
House—evils which he was sorry to say 
they were almost powerless to remove. 
Certainly, the proceedings in that House 
were often spoken of in a manner almost 
approaching to contempt by men who 
were accustomed to other great business 
gatherings in the country. No doubt, 
great differences of opinion on that sub- 
ject did exist in the House of Commons 
itself; but he thought—nay, he was 
convinced—that the evident sense of the 
country at large was this—that the time 
had come when the existing state of 
things should be altered, and the House 
of Commons placed in a position which 
would be calculated to enable it to con- 
duct its Business with efficiency, and in 
a manner far better calculated to promote 
the great interests of the nation. It was 
when that feeling prevailed with respect 
to the House of Commons, that the Go- 
vernment had brought forward a plan 
which they had submitted for the con- 
sideration of hon. Members. As was 
anticipated, the scheme of the Govern- 
ment had provoked a great deal of dis- 
cussion, and certain propositions had 
come from right hon. and hon. Members 
sitting on the other side of the House. 
He (Mr. Fry) had not a word to say as 
to the plan that had been proposed by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). There was, no doubt, 
a great deal to be said on that side of 
the question; but one might also say 
this—that the weight of the arguments, 
adduced in the course of the debate on 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, most strongly sup- 
ported the view that was taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government. And now, after two weeks’ 
debate, they were asked to reject the 
Resolution proposed by the Prime Minis- 
ter altogether! He (Mr. Fry) might, 
however, ask in what condition they 
would stand before the country if that 
course were adopted? It had been 
hinted at that the other Resolutions, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would propose, would 
be sufficient to meet the difficulty, and 
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deal with the awkward pass to which 
matters had come; but he believed the 
soundness of that argument had hitherto 
been questioned by the House, and 
should be also by hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who were prepared to oppose this 
Resolution, if they were unable to show 
what remedy they could suggest for the 
evils which the country was admittedly 
suffering under—evils which he did not 
hesitate to say were freely confessed on 
both sides of the House to exist. What 
would be the result of rejecting the pro- 
position now before the House? If they 
rejected that Resolution, which he did 
not believe, the House would, in effect, 
tell the country they were unable, as a 
House of Parliament, to get themselves 
out of the difficulties in which they found 
themselves plunged. He did not be- 
lieve that was the course the House of 
Commons would take; but that rather 
it would carry the Resolution submitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government by a substantial ma- 
jority. He, for one, taking as he did 
the view that the country itself was most 
earnest in the matter, that the people 
really did desire a reform in the condi- 
tion of things existing in that House, 
and looking at the future not only of 
the Liberal Party, but also of the Con- 
servative Party and Parliamentary life 
in general, bound up as it of necessity 
would be with the question of Procedure 
in the guidance of the Business of the 
House, should most certainly, for the 
reasons he had mentioned, support the 
proposal now before the House which 
was made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Grantham 
(Mr. Mellor), who had spoken, seemed to 
think that Obstruction had had its rise 
in the year 1848, or, at all events, be- 
came then a noticeable entity. But was 
he not aware that it had been a theme, 
not only of prose writers, but of poets 
in the comparatively early years of the 
last century? While listening to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman he had 
called to mind some lines, he thought by 
the Poet Cowper— 
“Ye powers that rule the tongue, if such 
there are, 

And make colloquial happiness your care, 

Protect me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate ; 

The clash of arguments and din of words, 
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Worse than the mortal brunt of rival swords, 
Decide no question with their tedious length, 
For opposition gives opinion strength.” 
It seemed to him that the same dislike 
to iteration existed in the minds of poli- 
ticians and private individuals in the 
last century in the same degree as existed 
now ; and certainly that opposition was 
expressed in more musical words than 
they had heard during the course of that 
debate. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had quoted the Leader of the 
Opposition in support of the assertion 
that Obstruction had become intoler- 
able. Well, he believed all in the 
House were agreed that it had become 
intolerable, or at all events objection- 
able, and the very purpose of their as- 
sembling at this period was to consult 
with the Ministry as to the best means 
of putting down Obstruction. It was 
simply as to the method of doing so that 
the Opposition differed from the Go- 
vernment. They considered the pro- 
ane of the right hon. and learned 
ember for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) preferable to that of the 
Government ; but that hud been rejected, 
and they were quite within their right 
in objecting to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. They were only standing up, 
each according to his ability, for the 
rights and the freedom of minorities in 
all time to come. He denied that there 
was that unity in the Liberal Party on 
this subject which the hon. Member who 
had last spoken alleged. The hon. 
Member must have forgotten the able 
and amusing speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) in the 
early part of the Session, the speech of 
the hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. 
A. Taylor) last evening, and the names 
of 15 Members of great weight in the 
Liberal Party which appeared in the 
Division List in support of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). Those facts seemed to 
show very little unity in the Liberal 
Party. They had heard a great deal 
about the evident sense of the country 
being in favour of the Resolutions. 
Well, he had attended a comparatively 
great number of political meetings dur- 
ing the short Recess, and it was perhaps 
because his countrymen were proverbi- 
ally slow of apprehension that he was 
unable to apprehend that evident sense 
of the country. It had been said to 
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him, over and over again—‘‘ Don’t come 
to us and ask what Rules you are to make 
to regulate the debates of Parliament 
Ifyou can’t make Rules to regulate your 
own debates, you are not fit to be in 
Parliament, and don’t expect us to do it 
for you.” The evident sense of the 
country on these questions was a sense 
of indifference. They were told that 
the Caucuses were exerting themselves 
in favour of the Resolutions; but that 
was wire-pulling. How many of the 
people who had attended these Caucus 
meetings, or signed Petitions in support 
of the Government, understood what 
went on in debates? He believed it 
would be a revelation to 99 out of every 
100 people in the country to learn that 
the debates which seemed so continuous 
in the papers were interrupted for 20 or 
30 minutes every evening while the 
Speaker took refreshment. The inte- 
rior economy of that House was nota 
matter for the country at all, except in 
this respect, that hopes of legislation in 
certain directions had been excited, and 
the people of the country had been 
stimulated and encouraged to desire re- 
form of the Rules of Procedure, in order 
that such legislation might be proceeded 
with. The country had been asked to 
swallow these Rulesof Procedure in much 
the same way that a child was induced 
to swallow the nauseous dose—in order 
that it might have something sweet put 
into its mouth afterwards. It might be 
said that the nauseous dose was neces- 
sary—that medicine was salutary. Yes; 
but before they consented to open their 
mouths and swallow the medicine, they 
had to have some confidence in the 
doctor who was prescribing for them; 
but in this case, on the Opposition side 
of the House, and to a great extent in 
the country, there was a want of such 
confidence. Had not the Members of 
the Government themselves been guilty 
of Obstruction? He had heard a well- 
known and mature Member of the Li- 
beral Party say that half of the time of 
the House was taken up in listening to 
the Prime Minister and the other half 
in disputing about what he had said. 
Of all the measures mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Speech at the opening of the 
Session, only two had been passed; 
these related to Scotland, and were 
passed because the Scotch Members de- 
termined to set to work in a business- 
like manner. He believed that the 
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Floods Prevention Bill and other Bills 
of greater importance than the so- 
called popular measures, might have 
been passed if the Government and their 
Supporters had shown a more earnest de- 
sire to press them forward. It appeared 
to him that outside the House the country 
was indifferent on the question of cléture, 
and that the actual feeling of the House 
was adequately expressed by its yawns. 
The evident sense of the House was one 
of langour and distate. When he was 
a boy a cruel species of tyranny was 
practised at school, which consisted in 
the recurrence at each successive meal of 
the arrears of food that remained over 
from the previous repast, the process 
being repeated till the last tasteless 
morsel was assimilated. That was the 
case at the present moment with the 
House of Commons; and those who had 
called hon. Members together to discuss 
the New Rules probably foresaw that 
they would ultimately accept them from 
sheer nausea and weariness. Except 
the Prime Minister—who always threw 
a charm and a glamour over whatever 
he handled—and the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), no one 
had exhibited the slightest enthusiasm 
for the cléture. In such circumstances, 
the Opposition was compelled to protest 
strongly against the Resolution, espe- 
cially as the House had always been 
disinclined to alter its Rules of Pro- 
cedure. All had felt the inconvenience 
of Obstruction; but they were not pre- 
pared to make such a radical and lasting 
change in the Rules as would deprive 
them of that characteristic which this 
House possessed in a greater degree 
than any other Assembly in the world, 
and they were all the more loth to pass 
this Resolution because they felt that 
the House would be unable to part with 
it after it had once been adopted. His 
greatest objection, however, to this Reso- 
lution was that it would confer almost 
despotic power on the Ministry of the day. 
To say nothing of the present Ministry, 
which was a combination of transcendant 
genius and set off to great advantage 
the moderation of the Prime Minister 
and the patience of the Home Secretary, 
other Ministries would come after them 
whom he should be sorry to intrust with 
the power of enforcing the cléture, and 
other Speakers would in process of time 
succeed the present occupant of theChair. 
As long as the Speaker whom they all 
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‘trusted presided over the debates of the 
House he had no fear; but he naturally 
looked to the possibilities of the future, 
and was afraid that the time might 
come when, on the eve of a great debate, 
English orators might use the greet- 
ing of the Roman gladiators—‘ Ave, 
Cesar ! Imperator, morituri te salutant.” 
Besides, who could say that the Govern- 
ment might not some day find it conve- 
nient to bring a debate to a close by 
manufacturing and stimulating Obstruc- 
tion? Perhaps, in the endeavour to 
rouse the evident sense of the House, 
Ministers might, like Canning’s horse- 
men— 

‘‘ With deft heel, insidiously applied, 
Provoke the caper which they feign to chide.’’ 
The Prime Minister and other right hon. 
Gentlemen had repeatedly said that they 
did not intend, that it was not conceiv- 
able they should intend, to smother 
debate; but could they always be quite 
sure of the evident sense of the House ? 
Of course, there was a good deal went 
on that was not understood by private 
Members, otherwise debates would col- 
lapse at inconvenient moments. These 
things must be arranged. Could the 
Ministers be sure that they or future 
Ministers would have their followers so 
in hand and so bestowed that they could 
at all times estimate and regulate the 
amount of evident sense which should be 
shown, so that debates should not come 
to an end by snatched divisions at un- 
desirable and inconvenient times? He 
had only spoken on this occasion because 
he felt that they were about to pass 
from them those traditions of freedom of 
speech which they certainly should be 
the last to part with. They were about 
to take a leap in the dark. That was 
admitted on all hands. No one knew 
what the working of these Rules would 
be; but some of his fears would probably 
be realized, and it might, at any rate, be 
predicted that the Ministry of the future 
would have to deal with an Opposition 
exacerbated by the intended cléture, and 
willing, in consequence, to take any un- 
fair advantage. He would leave the 
supporters of the Resolution to say how 
greatly it would conduce to the dignity 
of the debates for the Opposition, whe- 
ther Liberal or Conservative, to come 
down to the House, like the Devil in the 
Apocalypse, ‘‘ having great wrath, be- 
cause they know that they have but a 
short time.” 
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tion on the ground that much valuable 
time was wasted by the reiteration of 
arguments, and that the increasing work 
of the House necessitated the shortening 
of debates. He trusted the Resolution 
would be passed by a considerable ma- 
jority, and he believed its operation 
would prove an advantage to the House. 
The constituencies were almost univer- 
sally in favour of it; if they had not 
been, they would have held meetings 
and expressed themselves in such a way 
that the House could have been under 
no misapprehension. Knowing that the 
Autumn Session was to be devoted to 
the subject, they were willing to wait; 
but if the House did not pass the Reso- 
lution, meetings would soon be held to 

ass resolutions of remonstrance. No 

peaker would venture to take the evi- 
dent sense of one side of the House 
without taking the evident sense of the 
other side too. Any future Speaker 
would satisfy himself as to the evident 
sense of the House on both sides before 
he expressed any opinion under this 
Resolution. There was real security for 
freedom in the safeguard that a subject 
must have been adequately discussed 
before a debate could be closed. He 
believed that after these Resolutions 
were passed it would be found that the 
House of Commons would be able to 
fulfil the purpose for which it was 
elected by the nation, and to pass laws 
which would be of advantage to the 
community at large. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS said, the 
exercise of the cléture, as to whether it 
would or would not be used to pass Party 
measures, was presented tothe House in 
various aspects by different speakers on 
the Ministerial side of the House. One 
hon. Gentleman expressed the belief that 
it would be seldom used; another ex- 
pressed the hope that it would be often 
used ; while another frankly uttered the 
hope that it would be often used for 
Party purposes, so that the Democratic 
Millennium which he looked forward to 
might be the sooner realized. It was 
with the object that the country should 
be saved from the latter calamity that 
the Opposition were desirous of opposing 
the ciéture with all legitimate weapons 
in their power. They opposed the mea- 
sure because it was altogether unne- 
cessary. The other Resolutions would 
give the Government of the day suffi- 
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cient power to carry on the Business of 
the country. The tendency of the c/éture 
must be to diminish freedom of speech, 
which had long honourably distin- 
guished, and which all desired to pre- 
serve in, the British House of Commons. 
The Resolution, as framed, would pro- 
tect small minorities and bear harshly 
on large minorities. The Home Rulers 
had been the immediate cause of any 
necessity for the alteration of Procedure, 
and they would be in a measure pro- 
tected; while the Conservatives, who had 
not been delinquents, would be punished. 
Some alterations were necessary, and 
the Conservatives were willing to help 
the Government in making them. But 
the measure, while equal to the neces- 
sity, ought not to go beyond it. Less 
drastic measures than this Resolution 
carried unanimously would be more 
likely to produce a good effect than ex- 
treme measures forced by a majority. 
If the Government were determined to 
press this Resolution in the spirit of the 
Radicals who, like the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), openly 
avowed that they wished to limit free 
discussion by Conservatives, the latter 
were justified in offering to the Reso- 
lution all the opposition they could. 
The concession made by the Govern- 
ment was very much like one of which 
he heard the other day. A person 
who had put another into the County 
Court wrote to the defendant in these 
terms— 

“‘ Dear Sir,—I am opposed to law altogether, 
and if you will accept my view of the case, and 
pay all the expenses, and the sum which I think 
ao to me, I will not briug the matter into 

ourt. 


That appeared to him to be like the 
concession made by the Government. 
He held that if the Government were 
determined to thrust the cléture by a bare 
majority upon the House, the Conserva- 
tive Party would be justified in using in 
a legitimate and proper manner all those 
powers which had been so graphically 
described by the Prime Minister as 
essentially belonging to an important 
minority. While it had been said by 
the Prime Minister—“ Better not have 
eléture at all than have it by atwo-thirds’ 
majority,’’ he believed he was express- 
ing the opinion of all hon. Members on 
that side of the House when he said— 
‘‘ Better not have c/éture at all than have 
it by a bare majority.” 
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Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
in introducing the Resolution, the Prime 
Minister stated, as a main argument, 
that its principle was adopted in most 
other Legislative Assemblies, and espe- 
cially in our Colonies, in which the Bri- 
tish character was reflected, and which 
valued British freedom no less than we 
did. In point of fact, however, not only 
no c/éture existed in any of the British 
Colonies, with the exception of South 
Australia, which contained less than 
250,000 of English people, but also that 
it had been tried in New Zealand and 
Victoria, and had to be abandoned. 
Therefore, he asked whether it was 
right that the great English House of 
Commons — the mother and model of 
all the Constitutional Assemblies in 
the world—should show, by adopting 
these Resolutions, that she had less 
power of restraint than was possessed 
by her children ? In Europe there were 
i3 Lower Houses. Cidture, by a bare 
majority, existed in three only—those 
of Belgium, Denmark, and Germany. 
In five—those of Hungary, Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain—no form 
of cléture existed at all. In Switzerland 
there was a two-thirds’ majority, which 
was found to work well. In France, 
Holland, Italy, and Austria the cléture 
was only enforced after further debate. 
In France the eléture was not introduced 
until after the coup d’état of December, 
1851, which in reality put an end to all 
Parliamentary institutions in that coun- 
try; and he could not help thinking that 
the passing of these Resolutions in the 
House of Commons would be the coup 
a@’état of our liberty, and that we should 
thereafter be practically at the mercy 
of the Minister of the day. After the 
cléture had been introduced in France it 
became a regular habit of the majority 
to clamour at once for the closing of 
debate the moment they were given to 
understand that that was the wisb of the 
Minister of the day to silence the Op- 
position. The next result was that the 
Speakers became strong Party men. 
Count Walewski was obliged to give up 
his Office because he was not a sufli- 
ciently Party-going man. Men like 
Thiers, Berryer, Ullivier, Picard, and 
others were silenced; and measures of 
the greatest importance were never al- 
lowed to be discussed—as, for example, 
the Mexican Expedition, which was the 
first step in the downfall of the French 
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Empire, and M. Thiers complained that 
he was never allowed to bring on a dis- 
cussion upon it in the Chamber, either 
before it was undertaken, upon the 
ground that if it was so discussed the 
enemy might think the French armies 
were not backed by the whole French 
nation, nor afterwards, because it would 
be useless and unpatriotic. More im- 
portant still was the war which rose 
out of the MHohenzollern Question. 
Had that subject been fully debated 
in the French Assembly probably the 
Franco-German War would never have 
occurred, which had brought so much 
ruin and misery on the French people. 
If that was the experience of their neigh- 
bours, should they not take a lesson from 
it in that House? Did they not believe 
that if this measure were adopted cla- 
mour, instead of debate, would become 
the object of some people in that - 
House? The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) hoped that 
cléture would be adopted in order that 
his Party might be able to force certain 
measures through the House of Com- 
mons. Would they not always have the 
Chair filled by partizans in future? The 
present Speaker was elected by the Libe- 
rals; but when the Tories came into 
power, in 1874, it was the wish of all 
parts of the House that he should con- 
tinue to exercise the high functions 
which had been performed with so much 
impartiality. But did they think that 
any Party could in future afford to give 
up the advantage of having a partizan 
in the Chair to support them? Again, 
might they not hereafter have men as 
patriotic as Thiers, as eloquent as Ber- 
ryer, as fearless as Jules Favre, who it 
might be desirable for the Minister of 
the day to silence? And, lastly, might 
not questions as important as those 
French ones to which he had referred 
arise in this country, and yet, not having 
those questions fully debated, they might 
find themselves some day involved in 
a war, which, had opportunity for dis- 
cussion been allowed, might have been 
avoided with dignity and honour? Lord 
Macaulay justly said that to gag the 
Press was to take away the rattle of the 
serpent while leaving its sting, and he 
thought the same words might be ap- 
plied with even greater force to the 
House of Commons. In conclusion, he 
expressed a hope that the Prime Minis- 
ter would pause before it was too late, 
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and not sully an illustrious career by 
forcing on a reluctant House of Com- 
mons a measure which he could not but 
feel would be the death-knell of its liber- 
ties and those of the whole English 
people. 

Iscount EMLYWN said, that the 
cause originally assigned for the intro- 
duction of this Resolution was receding 
from view, while the real cause of its 
introduction was coming more clearly in 
sight—namely, the reason that it would 
put into the Ministers’ hands the power 
of forcing through the House, as rapidly 
as they pleased, certain Radical mea- 
sures which they desired to pass. It was 
remarkable to notice the different argu- 
ments used by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in favour of this Rule, accord- 
ing to the audience they wished to in- 
fluence. If the Whigs were shaky, they 
were assured that this Rule was quite 
harmless, and could not be put in force 
without the interposition of the Speaker. 
When doubts were entertained by some 
Members of the Radical Party whether 
this Rule was running on the lines of the 
old Liberal programme, the assurance 
was given that it was not Obstruc- 
tion that was aimed at, but the object 
was to give the Government absolute 
command of the time of the House 
because they wished to pass Radical 
measures, and if those who entertained 
these doubts wished such measures to 
be passed they must give the Govern- 
ment their support. The situation had 
become more grave since the very im- 
portant statement of last evening was 
made by the Speaker. That statement 
was to the effect that it would always, 
under this Resolution, be the duty of 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
to consider before putting it into action 
whether the evident sense of the House 
was the evident sense of the House at 
large. If it was not the sense of the 
House at large, then it was, in the opi- 
nion of the Speaker, contrary to the 
intention of the words of the Rule that 
it should be put in force. If that were 
80, what became of the argument of the 
Home Secretary that when the Rule 
was passed the Government were going 
to carry through Parliament any mea- 
sures they pleased? They had been 
buying up Radical support throughout 
the country by holding out false pro- 
mises, which, according to the Speaker’s 
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the power to fulfil. He feared, however, 
that the Prime Minister did not accept 
the ruling which had been laid down by 
the Chair. He challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to say whether he accepted 
it or not. If they did they would bring 
upon them the whole pressure of the 
Caucus. No considerable Radical feel- 
ing would endure to be thwarted by the 
action of a Speaker of that House. If 
they did not they were involved in the 
inconsistency of making the evident 
sense of the House mean a bare majo- 
rity of the House, and going directly in 
the face of the Speaker’s decision. He 
wanted to know what was the view of 
the Government as to the position of 
the Speaker and the Chairman? Their 
positions would be changed, and the 
whole tone of the House of Commons 
would be lowered. If cléture were 
carried by a bare majority the Speaker’s 
initiative would be falsified, and it would 
be shown that the evident sense of the 
House was not in favour of closing the 
debate ; but the debate would be closed 
nevertheless. Then the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
opened out a new view, and told the 
House that the real debates were held 
in the country, and the Members of that 
House were only there to records votes 
and to carry out the instructions of their 
constituencies. But when had the con- 
stituencies declared in favour of cléture ? 
If they had not so declared why did not 
the hon. Member stand upon the floor 
of the House, and declare that that 
question should not be decided there? 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India had thrown cold water 
on all that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had said. But at that moment 
certain Whig votes were supposed to be 
in the balance, and they remembered 
the noble Marquess under pressure on & 
former occasion. It would be remem- 
bered in the Army Discipline debates, 
when Obstruction was being practised 
by certain Gentlemen opposite, that the 
noble Marquess adopted a very dignified 
and sensible attitude. But pressure 
was brought to bear, and in particular 
one prominent Member of the Radical 
Party referred to the noble Marquess as 
‘the late Leader of the Opposition.” 
Then followed a complete change of 
front on the part of the noble Lord, 
which it was painful for those to witness 
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position. Then it was said that the 
eléture would never be enforced unless 
in case of absolute necessity. But many 
Members of the House would bear in 
mind the occasion on which Urgency 
was demanded in Supply, and when the 
Prime Minster came down to the House 
and stated most distinctly that it would 
be impossible to obtain the Votes within 
the necessary time unless Urgency were 
voted ; but Urgency was refused, and 
the Votes passed within the time re- 
ferred to. So it would not do to rely too 
far upon the leniency of the Prime Mi- 
nister. Those who abused the Rules 
of the House should be dealt with 
stringently; but A B should not be 
punished because O D had transgressed 
the licence of debate. The more he 
heard and thought of the Rule, the more 
he was convinced that it was un-English, 
unnecessary, and dangerous, and that 
the Government Resolutions were aimed 
not at Obstruction, but at freedom of 
speech, and that they would extend the 
Rule as they went on until its operation 
had converted the Speaker and Chair- 
man of Ways and Means into Party 
men, and had done irreparable damage 
to freedom of debate in the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
had been endeavouring to classify the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite ; 
and one or two of them had struck 
him as remarkable. The hon. Member 
for Grantham (Mr. Mellor) had com- 
plained of the trouble that had been 
raised about the Speaker becoming more 


- or less of a political character ; whereas 


already the Lord Chancellor, who acted 
as Speaker of the other House, was con- 
fessedly one. The hon. Member must 
remember that the Lord Chancellor 
could not call to Order, or perform many 
of the other duties intrusted to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
Woolsack was supposed to be, techni- 
cally speaking, out of the House of 
Lords; and, further than that, the 
Speaker of that House need not himself 
be a Peer. In fact, he (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) remembered the Great Seal being 
in Commission, and a Commoner being 
the Speaker of the House of Lords. Did 
the hon. Member wish to reduce the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to 
that level? Then they had heard a 
good deal about the cidtwre being de- 
manded by the nation. What could 





that mean, when, as it was well known, 
the displacement of very few votes 
would have wholly altered the results of 
the last General Election? As it was, 
too, why were they to listen to the sup- 
posed demands of one part of the coun- 
try rather than of any other? Were 
the demands of all the South-Eastern 
Counties—of Middlesex, Essex, of Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent, and Hants—to go for no- 
thing, and only Birmingham and Mid 
Lothian to be attended to? Another 
Gentleman, the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Brinton), with sweet sim- 
plicity, said—‘‘ I am a young Member, 
and very seldom have an opportunity of 
speaking. Only introduce the cléture, 
and young Members will be able often 
to give their views to the House.” But 
the hon. Member must remember that 
as debates increased in length, so did 
opportunities of speaking. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA: No, no!] But he (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) would say ‘‘ Yes.” The 
more the debates were shortened, the 
greater would be the difficulty of private 
and inconspicuous Members, and the 
more completely would the time be 
monopolized by the two Front Benches, 
as it had been in the un-Reformed Par- 
liaments and in the times shortly after 
them. He could remember the old 
times referred to by the Prime Minister 
—the times of Mr. Wynn—and he as- 
serted that the speaking in the House 
of Commons, in those days, was the 
monopoly of the two Front Benches, 
except by their leave. Speaking was 
not so free in those times as it was now, 
and debates were shorter. The increase 
in their length was a part of the great 
political and literary movement of the 
age, of the increase of newspapers and 
readers, and of the increased interest 
taken by the public in the debates, al- 
though it was denied by the hon. Mem 

ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
the other night; and, if that freedom 
was curtailed, although the Government 
might attain that mysterious end known 
as ‘‘ getting through Business or carry- 
ing through measures,” they would do 
it at the expense of such hon. Members 
as the hon. Members for Kidderminster 
and Grantham. The people who would 
profit by the cléture would be the Minis- 
ters and ex-Ministers. But thoseremarks 
were only preliminary. He gave this 
warning out of pure benevolence towards 
those young Members who expected such 
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great opportunities of speaking when 
they got the c/éture. He wished to refer 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who had not had his innings to-night. 
The Chairman would, of course, attend 
to what had fallen from the Speaker, 
and would search for the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House ” in the Committee at large. 
But suppose the Chairman came to the 
conclusion that the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House”? demanded the cléture, and 
that, upon a division, there appeared 199 
against 201 votes in favour of it—tech- 
nically, his decision would be right, but, 
by the natural sense of language, the 
‘evident sense of the House” would 
not have been as he assumed. He 
vould, in short, be shut up in a conclu- 
sion inevitably reached under the new 
Forms, and yet untruthful and immoral. 
Then, again, how were they to bring 
home to the Chairman of Ways and 
Means an idea of the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House?”’ It must be by the aid of 
various cries of ‘‘ Cléture /’’ of ‘‘ Close!”’ 
and so forth ; and the House would soon 
find a large number of fresh cries accli- 
matized in addition to its already too 
copious vocabulary—indeed, an entirely 
new art would be developed in their in- 
vention. Looking at the Resolution in 
its entirety, he regarded it as a viola- 
tion of grammar and of common sense 
in its use of language, and as in its sub- 
stance embodying a form of Procedure 
that would not add to the dignity of a 
House that had long been celebrated 
for the gravity and logical accuracy of 
all its Rules, Orders, and Proceedings. 
He feared that the c/éture would give rise 
to scenes of undignified disorder. Under 
the proposed system, the irregular, ille- 
gitimate, clandestine forms of communi- 
cation between Members, such as con- 
claves in the Lobby, and whisperings in 
the Library, would be multiplied, in- 
tensified, and vulgarized ; in short, this 
power would lead to the creation of a 
new form of strategy, or, in other words, 
a new Code of Obstruction. Would not 
discontented minorities, who had a spite 
against any particular measure, cry from 
the earliest period of the debate for the 
cléture for the mere purpose of annoying 
an overbearing majority by the un- 
expected use of the new instrument of 
torture forged by the Prime Minister? 
He was convinced, in fact, that the New 
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Rules, which were intended to make 
them so good, were not unlikely to make | 
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them more turbulent than they were at 
present. As to the tales of grievance 
brought by hon. Members opposite, and 
their complaints that questions of inte- 
rest had been shunted over half-past 12 
o’clock by inordinate talking over some 
antecedent topic, he must point out that 
these events usually occurred on any pri- 
vate Members’ nights—Mondays most 
constantly—sothe Government gagcould 
not help them, and, in all probability, 
there would not be 200 Members in the 
House to sustain a cléture. The only 
expedient he could think of for insuring 
a House would be to bring in a Bill to 
marry your grandmother, and intrust it 
to the Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. CHARLES PHIPPS said, he 
could only account for the silence of 
hon. Members on the Ministerial side of 
the House during the later hours of the 
evening, by the supposition that the Go- 
vernment hoped to make it appear that 
the Opposition were obstructing their 
scheme. If that supposition was not 
correct, he would ask whether that reti- 
cence was observed because the “‘ gag”’ 
had already been imposed upon them ? 
Obstruction was of very recent growth, 
and there was no evidence that it would 
become permanent. With regard to the 
change proposed by the Prime Minister, 
it involved such an upheaval of their 
former usages that he, for one, should 
be sorry to see the c/éture substituted for 
the present system, which, on the whole, 
had worked extremely well. It did not 
seem to him that it was right, hastily 
and without consideration, to alter the 
Rules under which the House of Com- 
mons had attained its present high posi- 
tion simply to correct an evil of modern 
growth. There was no proof before 
the House as to what was the state of 
public opinion on this question, and he 
doubted whether the Government repre- 
sented the feeling of the majority of the 
country in the proposals they were 
making. He firmly opposed the Reso- 
lution, as it would, in his opinion, so 
work in Committee of Supply as practi- 
cally to place the whole Expenditure of 
the country in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the day. It was, of course, 
easy to attack the time-honoured insti- 
tutions of the country; but he warned 
the House not to be too hasty in voting 
for the Resolution, as the time would 
come when England would deeply rue 
it. 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that in the earlier part of the debate the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) had expressed an opi- 
nion to the effect that that subject had 
been worn threadbare ; and the speeches 
delivered by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would imply that such was the case, for 
what was the argument they all used? 
It amounted to this—some alterations 
of the Rules were necessary, and, there- 
fore, as the Government had put this 
Rule first, it was necessary for the 
House to accept it. If, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter had been in the House during the past 
few hours, he would have found that, so 
far from the arguments against this Re- 
solution being threadbare, a great many 
new points had been raised by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had spoken from the Opposi- 
tion Benches, and his (Lord George 
Hamilton’s) noble Friend the Member 
for Carmarthen (Viscount Emlyn), in 
particular, had stated very clearly what 
was the real question they were deciding 
—and it was the most important ques- 
tion they had dealt with since he (Lord 
George Hamilton) had had a seat in the 
House. It was not merely whether any 
alteration in the Rules was necessary 
or not ; it had not now to decide whether 
the system of cléture was the best re- 
medy; the question before it was whe- 
ther the eldéture, as proposed in this 
Resolution, would raise and elevate the 
tone and dignity of the House of Com- 
mons, and tend to the more rapid pro- 
gress of Public Business. In his opi- 
nion, of all forms of the cléture that 
could have been devised, this was the 
worst and most dangerous. In the first 
place, what did the Resolution mean? 
From the first day of the debate until 
then, they had been asking, but could 
get no reply. The Government had as- 
sured them on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House that their intentions were 
benign and moderate; but when they 
(the Opposition) attempted to import 
any modification for the purpose of em- 
bodying those intentions into the Resolu- 
tion, they were always met by a resolute 
refusal. The absurdity culminated last 
night. They had been told that the 
great protection of the future was the 
impartiality of the Chair, and a most 
important ruling was given on that 
occasion by the Speaker. They implored 
the Prime Minister to put that ruling 
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into the Resolution, so as to be hereafter 
accepted as the definite interpretation of 
the Resolution. That he declined to do, 
on the ground, so far as he (Lord George 
Hamilton) understood, that he was satis- 
fied with the decision of the Chair, and 
bowed to its ruling. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman pay the same deference 
to the possible ruling of another Speaker, 
a few years hence, in a sense hostile to 
that given last night ? His (Lord George 
Hamilton’s) objection to the Resolution 
was that it was so hypocritical; there 
was deceit stamped on every line of it. 
The Resolution pretended to put down 
Obstruction, while it legalized the pecu- 
liar Obstruction from which the House 
had suffered for the last four years. It 
purported to protect fair discussion by 
putting it under the egis of the im- 
partiality of the Chair; but the inevit- 
able tendency of the Resolution was 
to convert the Speaker into a partizan. 
It made the highest Officer of the 
House a partizan of the most ob- 
jectionable character possible, and, 
having done so, it utilized him for the 
promotion of the cléture. It made the 
highest judicial Officer of the House 
perform partizan functions under the 
guise of judicial impartiality. With that 
Resolution, they could not expect the 
same stamp of Speakers hereafter as 
they had had. The Resolution contained 
clear and distinct instructions to the 
Speaker to co-operate with the majority 
for the time being for the purpose of 
expediting measures which it was the 
duty of the minority to oppose. The 
Speaker, therefore, must belong to the 
majority for the time being; for no 
man of delicacy or honour would 
accept a position, in which he would 
know that one of his primary duties 
was to expedite measures, which he 
believed to be wrong, by shutting the 
mouths of those he believed to be 
right. How was the Speaker to ascer- 
tain the ‘‘ evident sense of the House ?”’ 
In his (Lord George Hamilton’s) opi- 
nion, there was only one conceivable 
method by which that ‘‘ evident sense ”’ 
could be expressed, and that was by 
noise and by interruption. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed, with the view 
of elevating the tone and dignity of 
the House, deliberately to tie to their 
highest judicial Officer the noise, vio- 
lence, and intolerance of the majority. 
Any decision the House arrived at on 
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this question would be irrevocable— 
[Mr. Guapstone: Why ?]—he was glad 
to have received that interrogation from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he would 
at once answer. If, when once this 
weapon had been forged, it were of the 
use tothe present majority which Radical 
Members expected it would be, future 
majorities would not be able to dispense, 
in the future, with a weapon that had been 
of such immense value to their Predeces- 
sors. The case would have been different, 
if the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
been accepted; for, in that case, the 
minority would have had in a certain 
sense to co-operate with the majority. 
They had, however, been told that to 
accept that was impossible, because the 
minority might have abused the rights 
of co-operation. But if the minority 
had abused their power, the remedy 
always lay in the hands of the majority 
by amending the Rule. On the other 
hand, if the majority abused their power, 
there was absolutely no remedy. The 
Resolution was so cunningly contrived 
that, no matter how unfair the Speaker 
might be in the future, there was abso- 
lutely no remedy,-either inside or out- 
side the House, against his interference, 
provided the majority for the time being 
supported him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Dodson), in opposing 
the Amendment with respect to protest, 
had pointed out that it would not be 
possible for hon. Members to protest 
against the action of the majority, with- 
out attacking the action of the Speaker. 
Therefore, he (Lord George Hamilton) 
maintained that the action of the Speaker 
and the action of the majority were so 
inseparably mixed up, that they could 
not separate them. He would ask the 
Prime Minister, whether it was not al- 
most verging on nonsense to tell the 
minority that, if the Speaker abused his 
powers, the minority would have him out 
of his Chairin a month? They could not 
attack the Speaker without attacking the 
= of the majority, and outside the 

ouse there was no remedy. However 
unfair the Speaker might be, or however 
intolerant the majority, the majority had 
an impregnable defence. The majority 
might fairly say they could not be wrong, 
because they had the Speaker with them. 
The Speaker, on the other hand, would 
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say he had only acted according to the 
Resolution and the sense of the majority, 
The principle that he thought was most 
objectionable in this Resolution was, 
that a judicial decision in this House 
was to be regulated by the amount of 
Party pressure that could be brought to 
bear upon the Judge. That was a prin- 
ciple to be sanctioned for the first time 
in English history. He wished to em- 
aga the immorality of that principle 

y pointing to Ireland, where the dis- 
content with the decisions of the so-called 
Judges of the Land Court was based 
upon the belief that those decisions were 
regulated, not by the evidence given 
before these Judges, but by the amount 
of political pressure that was brought to 
bear upon them. If the decisions of the 
Speaker were to be regulated by Party 
pressure the effect would be felt through 
the whole political strata of the country. 
It had been said that this would be im- 
possible. Nothing was impossible. If 
three years ago Liberal Members had 
been told that the three most notable 
acts of the Prime Minister would be the 
introduction of the strongest coercive 
measure ever passed for Ireland, the 
suppression of a national movement in 
Egypt, and the introduction of e/éture by 
a bare majority for the purposes of re- 
striction of debate and freedom of speech, 
they would not have believed it possible 
there could be such a departure from the 
traditional principles of the Liberal 
Party. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor for the Dnehy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright) bad complained 
of the comments made on the Resolu- 
tion by Members on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House, and had told 
them it was not true that it was proposed 
for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to pass the legislation it desired ; 
but it had since been affirmed by the 
Chairman of the Liberal Federation at 
Portsmouth and by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) that 
that was the case. Indeed, the hon. 
Gentleman had expressed his opinion 
that the only reason he cared for the 
Resolution was that it would expedite 
Liberal legislation. If they were asked 
to describe the difference between Eng- 
lish, French, and American politicians, 
it would be that, in this country, men in 
high official rank made a distinction be- 
tween their duty totheir Party and their 
duty to their country; but if the Go- 
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yernment were successful in carrying 
their Resolution, and placing it upon the 
Standing Orders of the House, they 
would make a new departure which 
would produce results very little con- 
templated by its most ardent Supporters. 
Of this, he was perfectly certain, that 
although there might have been in the 
constituencies, a strong feeling that some 
change in the Procedure of the House 
was necessary, there was no wish that 
the Speaker should be made a partizan ; 
and he believed that, if the natural and 
the inevitable result of this Resolution 
were known, there would be a very 
strong and unanimous feeling expressed 
against it. The Opposition had a right 
to complain upon three grounds against 
the conduct of the Government with 
regard to the Resolution—first, that they 
had departed from the usual order 
observed in dealing with such matters 
and had contrived so to obscure its pur- 
port, that very few persons could under- 
stand it ; secondly, that they had unfairly 
exercised pressure, both within the 
House and out of it, for the purpose of 
carrying it; and, thirdly, that the Prime 
Minister had made a most unfair use of 
the trust and confidence placed in him 
by his own Supporters, by giving per- 
sonal assurances which it was impossible 
could be fulfilled. It was the invariable 
practice of the House in dealing with 
offences against its Rules to specify the 
offences for which they wished to provide 
a penalty or remedy, and then to take a 
general power with regard to offences 
which were not included in the list. 
Following that practice, he thought this 
Resolution ought to have been, not the 
first, but the last; but being the last, he 
believed it would not have been passed, 
because the other Rules would have dealt 
specifically with certain classes of Ob- 
struction, and when such Obstruction 
had been disposed of, the Government 
would have been obliged to define what 
was the real object and the necessity for 
this Rule, which they could not have 
done, and then it could not have been 
passed. These protracted debates were 
entirely due to that reversal of that usual 
order of proceeding. In the last Parlia- 
ment there was persistent Obstruction, 
and it had been proved that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had himself been guilty 
of Obstruction. It was a fact that Ob- 
struction systematically prevailed in the 
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late Parliament, and that it was sup- 
ported by Liberal Members. In 1880, 
a solid Irish Vote was given for the 
present Government; but, very shortly 
after they came into Office, they coerced 
those who placed them in power, and the 
Government was supported by those on 
this side of the House. The Irish Mem- 
bers naturally resented those coercive 
measures, and resorted to Obstruction. 
He maintained that the Obstruction of 
the Irish Members in the present Parlia- 
ment was more justifiable than the Ob- 
struction of the Liberal Members in the 
late Parliament. A certain amount of 
popular indignation was roused on every 
Liberal platform throughout the country 
against the Obstruction of the Irish 
Members, and now the Government 
proposed a Resolution which, as a sort 
of bribe, legalized a particular kind of 
Obstruction which those hon. Members 
practised. An agitation had thus been 
got up to enable the Government to pass 
the cléture, in order that, by its means, 
they might gag the responsible Opposi- 
tion. In fact, if they took the history of 
the last two years, whether they looked 
to the Irish Party or to the Conservative 
Party, they must come to the conclusion 
that the Government had deluded and 
entrapped each political Party in turn; 
but he doubted whether such tactics as 
these were likely to add to the moral 
tone of the House of Commons. The 
Prime Minister had declared to the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), that if the operation of that 
Rule should tend to gag the Opposition 
he would be the first to co-operate to- 
wards its repeal. But what was the 
value of that promise? The right hon. 
Gentleman had himself told them that 
his political life was in the past, and not 
in the future. But the Prime Minister 
had, during the past few years, more 
than once induced the House to adopt a 
false principle of policy, on the plea that 
the exigency was so great that they 
could not do otherwise, and also that the 
false principle was so safeguarded that 
no evil or dangerous consequences would 
result from it. But he (Lord George 
Hamilton) believed that of all the mis- 
chievous theories and fallacies in political 
life, the most mischievous was that a 
false principle could be so adopted, 
because it was safeguarded. And, more- 
over, had they not seen how the false 
principle itself was afterwards made the 
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means of. sweeping away the very safe- 
rds by which it was at first accom- 
anied? He believed that so far from the 
ct of the Speaker being associated with 
the initiative of providing a safeguard, it 
would prove exactly the reverse, He had 
himself repeatedly endeavoured to have 
the words ‘‘ evident sense of the House ”’ 
struck out of that Resolution, as being 
most dangerous. When those Resolu- 
tions first came under discussion, he met 
a distinguished foreign diplomatist, who 
had been deputed by his Government to 
inquire into the operation of the e/dture 
where it wasin existence, and he said to 
him (Lord George Hamilton)— 

‘‘ Whatever you do, do not allow the Speaker 
to be associated with the initiation of the 
eléture, because the invariable effect of such a 
system has been to make the Speaker a partizan. 
During the second French Empire, there being 
constant complaints against M. de Morny as 
President of the Chamber, he was succeeded by 
M. Schneider, who was absolutely under the 
thumb of M. Rouher, and then M. Gambetta, 
M. Theirs, and other eminent Members were 
not allowed to speak.” 

The great mass of the Conservative 
Party had never been averse to reform, 
when such was proved to be necessary ; 
but this Resolution did create a revolu- 
tion in the Forms and Procedure of 
Parliament. A great authority had laid 
down, as an incontrovertible maxim, 
that ‘Cautious progress was alone 
continuous progress,’ and that had 
been their motto. As regarded the 
Procedure of the House, however, so 
far as the Resolution was concerned, 
their progress had not been progress, 
but a rash and reckless innovation ; and 
if the new powers were to be used for the 
purpose of pushing through measures 
without adequate discussion, they might 
depend upon it that their progress, 
though it might be rapid, aa not be 
continuous; nor would their legislation, 
when once passed, retain the same cha- 
racter of stability which had hitherto 
marked it. It was to be feared that the 
Party which was uppermost, if this 
power were given to it, would be tempted 
to use its strength unmercifully ; and if 
it became known that those powers were 
to be used by the majority severely and 
mercilessly a feeling of irritation would 
be produced that would be widespread ; 
and he could not help regretting that 
they were going to give those increased 
powers to a Prime Minister who had 
such destructive tendencies. He was 
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quite sure the right hon. Gentleman did 
not intend to destroy everything he 
touched ; but even, when he was endea- 
vouring to construct, so overwhelmin 
was his tendency to demolition, that the 
things which he created destroyed every- 
thing they touched. They might take that 
very Resolution as an illustration of his 
handiwork. The Prime Minister did not 
wish to tamper with two of the great 
characteristics of the English House of 
Commons—freedom of speech and the 
impartiality of the Chair. He professed 
to desire to preserve freedom of speech 
and the impartiality of the Chair; and 
yet he had constructed a Resolution, the 
tendency of which was the destruction 
of freedom of discussion under the ruins 
of the impartiality of the Chair. The 
new conditions would cause much irrita- 
tion, and the effect of adopting that 
Resolution would, he feared, be the 
curtailment of those kindly and friendly 
personal relations between hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides, which had heretofore 
done so much towards smoothing the 
course of Public Business in the House. 
[ Ministerial ertes of ‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Yes; 
he believed there would be a great cur- 
tailment of those relationships, arising 
from the natural irritation of gagged 
men, who suffered from a sense of in- 
justice. He did not deny that the 
Liberal Party might gain a temporary 
advantage over the Opposition ; but he 
thought they would purchase such tem- 
porary advantage very dearly, because, 
some day or other, when the Conserva- 
tive Party appealed to the constituencies, 
they would have a very powerful weapon 
in their hands, for they would be able 
to say that, in 1882, the Liberal Party 
and its Leaders did not make a fair use 
of the confidence which the country had 
reposed in them—that they deliberately 
turned a Judge into a partizan in order 
to gag their political opponents. The 
Conservative Party would be able to 
add, as a claim to the confidence of the 
country, that, at that critical moment, 
they had, to the best of their power, 
under most untoward circumstances and 
against overwhelming odds, endeavoured 
to preserve, in their integrity, two of the 
noblest attributes of public life in this 
country—liberty and freedom of jspeech 
and fair play. 

Sim GEORGE GAMPBELL said, he 
hadalways been in favour of clétures and 
of cléture by a majority. As to the de- 
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structive tendencies of the Prime Mi- 
nister which had been referred to by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton), he (Sir George Campbell) 
believed it was necessary for the right 
hon. Gentleman to destroy a great deal 
that was evil in order that he might 
build upon a safe foundation. Though 
he was entirely in favour of the cléture, 
he confessed he had some doubts 
whether it was desirable to put it so 
much in the forefront as was now the 
case, and whether they ought not to 
have proceeded with some of the other 
Resolutions first. He confessed also 
that, with the Prime Minister, he had 
great doubts whether the ciéture alone 
could possibly be passed in so strong a 
form as to be a radical cure for the evils 
under which they were suffering. He 
was disposed to attach very great im- 
portance to some system by which they 
might better divide their labours among 
the Members of the House. It was, he 
thought, impossible, that 650 Members 
sitting in one House, at one time, could 
satisfactorily conduct all the Business of 
the Three Kingdoms andthe Empire. He 
believed that the c/dture was undoubtedly 
a necessity, as to which he was sure that 
hon. Members opposite were far to much 
afraid; and he did not think the result 
would be so bad as was imagined, 
because it was so safeguarded that it 
would not often be put into practice. 
In the last Parliament, there were many 
occasions when it would have been well 
to have had such a power; but during 
the present Parliament, there had been 
but few occasions when it could have 
been put in force; and he certainly 
thought the opposition offered to the 
Irish Coercion Bills were not such 
occasions, because the Bills in question 
were highly distasteful to the Irish 
Party, and therefore the discussion was 
not excessive. Yet he believed that 
notwithstanding the infrequency of its 
actual use, it would exercise a constant 
influence upon the debates, and be held 
as it were sn terrorem over Members who 
might be disposed to offend. He ad- 
mitted that there were some defects in 
the form of the Resolution. He par- 
ticularly disliked the arrangement which 
put the initiative in the matter in the 
hands of the Speaker, and he specially 
disliked the words the ‘evident sense 
of the House.” He was afraid that 
some ambiguity, some doubt, might 
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arise in that respect; but there was 
another sense in which he very much 
doubted the advisability of inserting 
those words. Already they had a 
sufficient idea of the “sense of the 
House” in the howling of Members, 
and the great noise that was made when 
impatience was shown by the House; 
and the effect of this Resolution would 
be to put a premium upon. those dis- 
orderly noises, causing them to become 
more frequent, and induce the House 
not to give a fair hearing to small 
minorities. He was indeed very jealous 
of those words that were inserted in 
the Resolution, because he was afraid 
the effect of them would be to make the 
House more intolerant than ever to 
small minorities with crotchets. The 
reason he was against the initiative 
being placed in the hands of theSpeaker 
was because he thought the position of 
the Speaker ought to be that of an 
English Judge, and not that of a foreign 
Judge. The Speaker should act only 
when put in motion by a responsible 
person, either by a Minister or by a 
Member, supported by a number of 
other Members rising in their places, 
and that was why he supported the 
Amendment to that effect, moved by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). In that case no damage 
would be done to the authority of 
the Chair in case the speaker made a 
mistake. He hoped, however, that the 
Resolution would be passed, but that it 
would shortly be so amended that the 
Speaker would not have the responsi- 
bility of acting upon the initiative. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that almost 
every hon. Member who had spoken 
from the opposite side of the House, had 
spoken of the Resolution with some re- 
servation, and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Sir George Campbell) 
distinctly stated that, so far as the 
House was concerned, a cléture of some 
kind was essential; but he objected to 
two fundamental propositions contained 
in it—namely, the initiative of the 
Speaker, and the words ‘‘ the evident 
sense of the House.” But those were 
precisely what the Conservative Party 
objected to; and if they excluded those 
two conditions, they would remove the 
very conditions on which the Govern- 
ment placed the greatest reliance. There- 
fore, the hon. Gentleman supported not 
the Resolution, but something altogether 
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different. The question of the initiative 
of the Speaker was a very serious one 
indeed, for he had said that he was to 
have regard to the ‘ evident sense of the 
House at large.” But the Resolution 
of the Government involved something 
essentially different from that, and they 
had not accepted that interpretation. 
The hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
judicial character of the Speaker ; and 
the Conservative Party looked upon that 
judicial character as one of the most 

recious possessions of the House. It 
had been the duty of every Speaker, 
from time immemorial, to plead at the 
Bar of the House of Lords for freedom 
of speech for Her Majesty’s faithful 
Commons; and yet, singularly enough, 
it now became the duty of the Speaker 
to be the Officer who would check that 
liberty of speech in the House. That 
was a change in the circumstances which 
would alter altogether the judicial cha- 
racter of the Office which he held, and 
other circumstances might occur which 
would bring about changes more radical 
than any changes of the past. If the 
Speaker should be so unfortunate as to 
make a mistake in interpreting the 
‘‘evident sense of the House,’’ if he 
should come to be placed in a minority, 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) could not under- 
stand how it would be possible for him 
longer to retain the position he occupied, 
and he could conceive no misfortune that 
could overcome the House that would 
be more serious. The hon. and learned 
Member for Grantham (Mr. Mellor) 
could claim no better argument for the 
Resolution than that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) and the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) had declared that 
some change was essential. But there 
was no hon. Gentleman on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House who did 
not admit that some change was neces- 
sary to advance the Business of the 
House. And they would be prepared to 
give all the assistance in their power to 
carry some scheme that would promote 
Business and vindicate the authority of 
the House; and when these discussions 
commenced last February they were fully 
prepared, as the Prime Minister was 
well aware, to give favourable consider- 
ation to such a modification of the 
Rules as would have resulted in a con- 
siderable curtailment of the opportuni- 
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ties for delays, and which, while they 


provided for fair discussion, would have 
facilitated the progress of the Business 
of the House. But they could not un- 
derstand why the Government had not 
first proceeded with the other proposals 
concerning details, as to which there was 
a less strongly marked difference of opi- 
nion. The House might then, after dis- 
posing of those questions, have pro- 
ceeded with the question of closing the 
debate. If the Government had first 
set about Rules 2 to 9, much time might 
have been saved and progress made; 
and it would probably have then been 
seen that no case existed for the appli- 
cation of the present Rule. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had said last night that the Government 
might be wrong or right as to their par- 
ticular proposals, but that some change 
was absolutely wanted. . But the real 
controversy was what that change was 
to be. The proposal of the Government 
was that the House should part with all 
its traditions, and that all the immemo- 
rial customs of Parliament should be 
swept away. He asked the House 
whether it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the substitution of law 
and force for that understanding which 
had subsisted during periods of great 
trial for the House and the coun- 
try could work well when a mode 
of proceeding might be adopted which 
would be assented to by the great body 
of the House, and even by those who 
might feel affected by it? He believed, 
from the bottom of his heart, that no 
greater calamity could befall the House 
than that what the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) had described as 
an understanding, a conventional agree- 
ment, should be swept away, and that 
law should be substituted for it. No 
law could take the place or answer the 
purpose of that loyal, thorough, and 
cordial concurrence which had existed, 
notwithstanding political differences, be- 
tween Members of the House, between 
Parties on one side and on the other, 
and between the Government and the 
Opposition, to support the ancient tra- 
ditions of the House, and to vindicate 
its title to the confidence and affection 
of the country. Let it be understood 
that whatever was not prohibited by 
law was allowed; and if the time 
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should come that hon. Gentlemen should 
feel themselves in bondage under that 
Rule, they would use all the power, in- 

muity, and skill they might possess to 
Goty the Rule, to bring that law into 
contempt and failure, those who enforced 
it into difficulty, and the Business of 
the House into danger. He felt that 
they were approaching a time which 
was most grave in the history of Par- 
liament, which threatened the influence 
of Parliament and the character of the 
House of Commons. The argument of 
the Government was that it was not 
responsible, that it was the Government 
of the majority, and that the majority 
was omnipotent. That was a theory 
altogether inconsistent with the rights 
and privileges of the Members of the 
House of Commons. It was a new and 
startling doctrine. As the hon. Member 
opposite (Sir George Campbell) had 
said, unpopular men and unpopular 
minorities had, from time to time, found 
themselves at liberty to raise questions 
which ultimately attracted the sympathy 
and support of the House and the 
country ; but all that, under the oléture, 
would be absolutely impossible. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) acknowledged that, for 
some time to come, while the traditions 
of the House of Commons existed, and 
Members remained who had sat in it 
for many years, that would not be the 
case. But as time passed the existence 
of the new power would induce violent 
and strong men to demand its applica- 
tion. There were instances every day 
that men who had resisted dictation and 
paewe from outside at last gave way, 
ecause they did not wish to lose the 
position they now occupied. He had no 
more doubt than that he was standing 
in that place that that power would be 
exercised by-and-bye in a manner not 
contemplated by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and only contemplated now by 
one or two Members of the House. 
There had already been two notable 
speeches from hon. Members represent- 
ing two different sections of the House. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) told the House, in a cynical 
manner, that he supported this proposal 
because he believed it would be the pre- 
lude to a series of operations which would 
result in an imperative mandate to Mem- 
bers of Parliament that the measures 
upon which the mandate had been given 
should be passed rapidly and without 
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discussion through the House; and the 
hon. Member added that discussion was 
useless when the constituencies had come 
to a conclusion on the measure. It was 
true the hon. Member represented a 
very advanced section, but that section 
was very much in earnest. There were 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who, being mo- 
derate Liberals, represented large Radical 
and vigorous constituencies; and he was 
afraid the time was coming when those 
hon. Gentlemen would either have to 
give place to others much more advanced 
in their principles than themselves, or, 
as in time past, have to move rapidly 
under pressure from behind, and be 
prepared to accept, more nearly than 
they were at present prepared to do, the 
views of that advanced Party. There 
was a section in the House—and it was 
well that the fact should be recognized— 
who were prepared to encounter almost 
any misfortune, if they could only 
involve the House of Commons and its 
traditions in the common ruin. For 
instance, the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) justified his vote the 
other night by saying that he was pre- 
pared—like Samson—to put his arms 
around the pillars, and bring down the 
roof upon himself. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) should like to consider next, 
whether the c/éture would be effectual. 
In one way, it would certainly be 
effectual, for it would leave the Opposi- 
tion free from responsibility. Time 
was, as had been referred to by the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton), on which 
appeals made to the Opposition by the 
Government of the day for support had 
been loyally responded to, invariably 
the bounden duty of the Opposition 
having been to give the Government 
the required support; but now, if the 
Rule were passed, it would be, as the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India had said, the right of the 
majority in the future to control and 
direct the Government of the country, 
while the minorty would have no right 
to interfere, or to put any difficulty in 
the way. But ifit was the right of the 
majority to do as it pleased, and that 
was the real and clear expression of the 
views of the Government on this matter, 
it was no longer the right or the duty 
of the minority to assist the majority in 
any difficulty under any kind of c/dture. 
He understood that to be the converse 
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of the noble Marquess’s proposition. 
The noble Marquess said distinctly that 
they, on that side of the House, were 
prepared to part entirely with the past ; 
all that had gone before was to be as 
nothing ; the experience of the past was 
distasteful and disagreeable, and they 
would rely henceforth wholly on the 
power of the majority. If that was the 
spirit in which the Government meant 
to conduct the Business of the House, 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) could say that, 
on the Opposition benches, there were 
many hon. Gentlemen who so far in- 
herited the traditions of the House that 
they would not place difficulties in the 
way of the Government, but who would 
distinctly understand that they were no 
longer called upon to assist in the 
Government of the country. He re- 
garded the views that had been ex- 
pressed with respect to the Opposition 
as being, if not unconstitutional, at 
any rate different from those that had 
been held in time past. He believed he 
had rightly understood the noble Mar- 
quess the other day to say that the 
Leader of the Opposition had no re- 
sponsibility ? 

Tut Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am most unwilling to interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman. He may put 
whatever interpretation he thinks fit on 
words I have uttered; but I must dis- 
claim the words he attributes to me. 
What I was arguing against was, the 
proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), 
who wished to place in the hands of 
the Opposition the power of saying whe- 
ther a debate should be protracted or 
not. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
glad to extract from the noble Marquess 
any explanation of his views; but the 
noble Marquess had said this— 

“My position is that in placing such & power 
in the hands of the Leader of the Opposition, 
you will be giving it to one who has none of the 
rights that entitle him to the exercise of this 
power.”’ 

And the noble Marquess went on to 
say— 

‘‘You cannot make the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition responsible, because no responsibility 
attaches to his position.” 

That was a doctrine to which he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) took serious exception, 
as it was, in his opinion, opposed to the 
theory of the English Constitution. Up 
to the present time, he had always been 
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under the impression that the Leader of 
the Opposition had a great responsibility 
—and so had every individual Member 
of the House—for the conduct of Public 
Business. If, however, the proposed 
great change were effected, and the 
majority took all the power into their 
own hands, that responsibility would be 
entirely lost, with the loss of all power, 
by the Opposition. The noble Marquess 
had spoken the other night of the ex- 
treme. inconvenience that attached to 
arrangements between the two sides of 
the House, because, as he said, they 
resulted in compromises, than which no- 
thing could be more hateful. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) admitted, of course, the 
superior power of the majority; but, 
surely, no Government ever possessed 
such abundant wisdom as to make com- 
promises always unnecessary? His own 
belief was that the c/éture would do little 
or nothing to expedite the Business of 
the House ; but, on the contrary, that it 
would delay and obstruct it, and would 
merely be a weapon in the hands of the 
wire-pullers ; still, assuming it to be 
successful, the only result would be 
that all the drastic measures spoken of 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
would be passed; and that a violent re- 
action would follow. When the re- 
action came, there would be a demand 
for the reversal of legislation, and such 
a state of things was not to be appre- 
hended without concern or alarm. 
Hitherto, great changes had been ac- 
cepted after long and almost intolerable 
discussion ; but legislation under the 
eléture would be followed by other legis- 
lation under the c/éture, and the exaspe- 
ration which produced reaction would be 
followed by a demand for the reversal 
of that legislation which had gone before. 
There could be nothing more dangerous 
or injurious to the country than such a 
position, and he believed it would arise. 
Party Government was a necessary evil ; 
but the wire-pullers and others who 
were attached to it were a comparatively 
small proportion of the population. 
Were we prepared to shock the greater 
mass of moderate men by the triumph 
of a majority under the cléture? Be- 
cause a small minority had made the 
conduct of Business impossible, it was 
proposed to impose on the Constitutional 
Opposition conditions hitherto unknown. 
The opponents who were loyal were to 
be punished, because there were others 
who were not. Experience had shown 
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the necessity for the power and privilege 
proposed to be parted with, and no one 
would regret more than he if, from this 
time, were dated the decline and fall of 
Parliamentary life. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the House was 
like a elub or an association, the pros- 
perity of which would be imperilled by 
the substitution of Rules for the tra- 
ditional influences which had rendered 
regulations unnecessary. In Austria- 
Hungary, when a Motion was put to 
close debate, the speaker who at the 
time happened to be addressing the 
Chamber could not be interrupted in 
the course of his remarks ; and, besides 
this, each Party could choose one person 
on their behalf to make final speeches 
on the subject under discussion. He 
was not aware that the Prime Minister 
had made any such provision for the 
House of Commons. Again, in Austria- 
Hungary, if the Government answered 
any of the charges made by the final 
speakers, the debate was re-opened de 
novo. In France two appeals were al- 
lowed before the discussion was closed ; 
while in Germany no special privileges 
were given to the Members of the Go- 
vernment. It was true that the cléture 
existed in the American Congress; but 
it should be borne in mind that that 
Assembly had to deal only with ‘‘ Im- 
perial,”’ and not with local affairs. It 
was melancholy to reflect that that great 
Assembly, now the foremost in the world, 
was about to sink to the lowest position 
among Assemblies of its kind. He knew 
that the Party to which he belonged 
had been accused of being guilty of 
Obstruction, which was unwarranted by 
the condition of things, and which was 
put forward as the reason for the neces- 
sity of the step now proposed to be 
taken. That they had been so guilty 
he most emphatically denied. Since the 
year 1880 there had beer several Im- 
perial measures, and several specially 
English measures; and they were found 
supporting every great and liberal mea- 
sure which the Government had intro- 
duced. What did they obstruct ? They 
obstructed two things. They obstructed 
penal, coercive, despotic, tyrannous, and, 
as it had proved, useless legislation 
against their own countrymen. He con- 
tended that it was their bounden and 
imperative duty to oppose and delay 
those measures of coercion, and, as every 
man did in public or private, put off the 
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evil day to the very last hour. What 
else had they delayed? They delayed 
the Land Bill. He always expressed 
his thanks to the Prime Minister for the 
Land Bill he had introduced; but he 
would ask him, would he not admit that 
that Bill had been materially improved 
in consequence of the delay to which it 
had been subjected on that side of the 
House? Then what had they done ? 
They had obstructed—they had delayed 
that which they had improved. What 
had they therefore done that the Go- 
vernment should crush them, and, in 
crushing them, ruin and imperil the 
liberties of that great Assembly? Hon. 
Members should bear in mind that while 
the English Members had the English 
Press, by which to ventilate their griev- 
ances and opinions, the Irish Members 
had no such resource to fall back upon 
in this country, as Irish newspapers 
were not read or circulated in England. 
Irish newspapers were not to be found 
along the English railways and in the 
principal reading rooms. Except where 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) had put them, they would 
not find an Irish newspaper. Did the 
Prime Minister not know that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral had admitted to-day that he never 
read an Irish newspaper? The only 
platform, therefore, which the Irish 
Members had to reach the English 
ear, or even the ear of the Prime 
Minister, was the platform of the House. 
It should also be remembered that the 
only channel through which English- 
men and persons abroad derived their 
information about Ireland was the corre- 
spondence supplied to Zhe Times by their 
Irish Correspondent in Dublin, who was 
also the editor of The Daily Express. 
Through that correspondence foul calum- 
nies were circulated about Ireland, and 
no opportunity or means were available 
for the refutation of these calumnies. 
As respected the allegation that there 
had been a compact entered into between 
the Prime Minister and the Irish Party 
with regard to the course they should 
take on the cléture Resolutions, to the 
effect that, if they remained silent, the 
right hon. Gentleman would promise 
them Home Rule, ,he (Mr. Dawson) 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had on a former occasion given 
a categorical promise of Home Rule. 
In conclusion, he would say that it was 
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his earnest belief that the course now 
taken by the Government indicated a 
political movement which would end in 
5 a tadanaaae of the liberties of Eng- 
land. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. Ashmead- Bartlett.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
not oppose the Motion. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
understood that it had been arranged by 
the authorities on the two Front Benches 
that there should be no division upon the 
Amendment until Friday. He wished 
to know what would be the use of spend- 
ing two more days in talking upon a 
subject in regard to which every Mem- 
ber of the House had made up his mind, 
and upon which it was absolutely im- 
possible to bring forward any new argu- 
ment? Why were hon. Members to be 
put to the purgatory of hearing all this 
stuff talked over again for two more 
days? He would suggest that it would 
be much better to adjourn the debate 
until Friday. It would be a matter of 
great convenience to everybody, and he 
would throw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of the Government. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Move!’’] If it was the wish of the 
House he would move that the debate 
be adjourned until Friday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first Question 
to be settled is the Metion ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till To- 
morrow.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “To-morrow,” and insert ‘ Fri- 
day.”—(Sir Wiifrid Lawson.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said,. that one 
reason, and one absolutely conclusive 
against the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was, that if the debate were ad- 
journed until Friday, the division would 
not be taken until Monday. If his hon. 
Friend could prevail upon the House to 
go to a division on Friday, he would 
gladly accede to the Motion; but he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was afraid that no such 
understanding could be arrived at. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could bear personal testimony to the 
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fact that there were still a very large 
number of hon. Members who desired 
to speak upon the Amendment. — 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was sorry to hear that such was the case, 
He would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned‘at.a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 8th November, 1882. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_——O0oa 


PARLIAMENT.— BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [SEVENTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Febru- 
ary |, as amended, 


‘* That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be tuken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.” — (Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
issue which is now before this House I 
venture to consider the most momentous 
which has ever been submitted to the 
decision of Parliament. Great and 
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critical as have been the decisions which 
the Government and Parliament of an 
Imperial people have in the course of 
their brilliant history been compelled to 
take, there has been none so pregnant 
with the fate of the English people as 
that now under discussion. In this 
question of the freedom of speech and 
the fulness of Parliamentary debate the 
very life and independence of the British 
House of Commons are at stake. Upon 
the decision of this brief Autumn Ses- 
sion depends the fate, not of one ques- 
tion, or group of questions, however im- 
portant, but of every political issue that 
shall in the future come before Parlia-- 
ment. The poison is directed against 
the very centre and mainspring of the 
Constitution itself. It isthe brain and 
the heart of the body politic which are 
about to be vitiated. Now, I protest at 
the outset against this cléture being ap- 
plied to the debates of this House. ti 
is bad in principle and unjust in applica- 
tion. Real Obstruction, most of us 
agree, should be prevented. But it is 
monstrous to close the mouths of all 
because of the offence of a few. To 
wholly stop discussion because some 
abuse their privileges is totally indefen- 
sible. The true remedy is to punish in- 
dividual Obstructives, and not to gag the 
whole House. There is no difficulty in 
doing this. There are Rules of Proce- 
dure available which have, I believe, 
whenever properly applied, proved effec- 
tive. If they are insufficient let them be 
strengthened. But never let the House 
of Commons give to an imperious Minis- 
ter, working with an obedient majority 
and a subservient Speaker, the power of 
strangling debate. The Prime Minister 
admitted that this was a most serious 
and critical change. Yet the position of 
affairs is, he said, unprecedented, and 
the demoralization of Parliamentary de- 
bate requires a desperate remedy. But 
whose fault is it that the House of Com- 
mons has thus degenerated ? Is this 
House to be punished, and freedom of 
speech to be annihilated, because of the 
terrible blunders committed by the Go- 
vernment in their management of Ire- 
land, and in their conduct of the Busi- 
ness of this House? Are the 650 Mem- 
bers of Parliament to be gagged be- 
cause the Prime Minister has reduced 
Ireland from a state of peace and un- 
wonted prosperity to a reign of terror 
and to widespread demoralization ? Is | 
this grievous and terrible innovation to _ 





be inflicted upon Parliament because the 
Ministry have introduced ill-considered 
andimmoral legislation—lawsof violent 
coercion, and acts of unjust plunder—in 
order to atone for their own mismanage- 
ment? Is it because the right hon. 
Gentleman who represents Birmingham 
thought fit to encourage Irish agitation 
for political purposes, and then to re- 
press it with the utmost severity, that 
this House is to be deprived of its free- 
dom of discussion? Is it because the 
Government first created a necessity for 
coercion, and then introduced a stupid 
and ineffective measure, administered 
that measure inefficiently, and had 
to supplement it by other enactments, 
that we are to be thus afflicted? Is it 
because the Ministry have wasted the 
time of Parliament in alternately foster- 
ing and treading down Irish agitation 
that this odiousand unwholesome cléture 
is to be imposed upon this House? 
Much was made by the Prime Minister 
and those who follow him in advocating 
this cléture by a bare majority of the 
assumption that it prevails in other 
countries, and in the Colonies of Britain. 
With regard to the Colonies, whose love 
of freedom—we have it on the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman—is not in- 
ferior to our own, his information was, 
as is not unfrequently the case, sin- 
gularly inaccurate. The cléture does not 
exist, as the Prime Minister affirmed 
it did, in Canada, in New Zealand, in 
Tasmania, in Victoria, or in our great 
and important Cape Colony. In South 
Australia alone, with a population of 
less than 250,000, has it been adopted ; 
whereas the population of those Colonies 
which are free from this unwholesome 
and un-English gag number nearly 
10,000,000 of souls. New South Wales 
and Queensland are free from it, and 
the Colony of Victoria having, in 1875, 
adopted a somewhat similar Standing 
Order, has never again repeated the 
unfortunate experiment. In the Cape 
Assembly serious Obstruction was tried 
in 1865, there having been two Sittings 
of 17 and 21 hours respectively. In 
the interesting Report of Mr. Noble, 
Clerk of the Assembly, the following 
statement occurs :-— 


‘* This course cf Obstruction, however, failed 
in its object, and was acknowledged to be an 
unwise as well as an undignified mode of pro- 
cedure. It has never been repeated, and on any 
appearance of an approach to it the good sense 
of the House has always asserted itself, and 
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checked any undue exercise of the inherent | 


powers of a minority.” 


That would, I believe, soon be the fate 
of Obstruction in this House. There 
has been already a very strong reaction 
against Obstruction, as practised during 
the last two years; and I believe that it 
required only a little more patience, 
combined with, perhaps, considerably 
more judgment on the part of the Go- 
vernment in their management of Pub- 
lic Business, to prevent its recurrence. 
If the right hon. Gentleman is so in- 
accurate as to his facts, with regard to 
those members of the British family in 
countries closely connected with England 
by every tie of race, and feeling, and 
government, why should we rely upon 
his confident predictions as to the harm- 
lessness of his grave innovation? If 
the Legislative Assemblies of the Colo- 
nies, which are constructed on more 
Democratic lines, and where there is 
necessarily less of culture, knowledge, 
and refinement, can do without this 
odious restraint, why should not this 
ancient Commons House of England deal 
with Obstruction and yet preserve free- 
dom of debate? The very name of 
the Grand Council and Legislature of 
these Realms signifies the origin and 
the main object of its existence and pri- 
vileges. We are not an Assembly, or a 
Corps Législatif, or ‘‘ Congress,” or a 
Senate—we are the Commons House of 
the Parliament of Britain—that is, the 
place and the Assembly whose main 
purpose is the full and complete and free 
discussion and debate of every subject 
that affects the people of this Empire. 
I should have thought the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his knowledge of the 
history of his country, with the traditions 
of Constitutional liberty and struggles 
after freedom of speech, which are asso- 
ciated with this House and with the 
careers of many of his greatest Pre- 
decessors in the high Office which he 
holds, would have blushed to appeal to 
the example of Continental nations, who 
have tried, with but scant success, to 
follow in the footsteps of English free- 
dom. Is it to France, ever fickle and 
ever unreliable, with its shifting kaleido- 
scope of régimes and Ministries, that we 
should turn to find a guide in the process 
of annihilating our dearly-won freedom 
of debate? France has never known 
the meaning of real liberty, as between 
man and man, and class and class. The 
oppression of the Ancien Régime was suc- 
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ceeded by the sanguinary tyranny of the 
Jacobins ; after them came the crushing 
despotism of the First Empire. Under 
the Constitutional Monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, which was the nearest ap- 
proach to real freedom that France has 
enjoyed, there was no e/éture. The Third 
Empire saw it introduced, and bitterly 
did the Favres, Gambettas, and the 
Thiers complain of its repressive force. 
The evident sense of the House was 
shown by uproarious clamour, rattling 
of paper knives, and banging of desks. 
The Republicans, since they have held 
power, have made an even more un- 
scrupulous use of this weapon. Over 
and over again of late years has awk- 
ward criticism been checked, damag- 
ing investigation prevented, discussion 
abruptly closed by the organized clamour 
which there represents the ‘ evident 
sense of the House.” There have been 
ample indications of late in the intole- 
rant bearing and disorderly interruptions 
of Members opposite as to the manner 
in which searching criticism will be pre- 
vented by them if this Rule becomes the 
law of the House. The very last Session 
of the French Assembly furnished a con- 
spicuous instance of the abuse and the 
ruinous power of the cléture. A measure 
of the last importance for the future of 
France was brought forward by the Go- 
vernment. It proposed to do that which 
the Radicals of Birmingham—and the 
identity of action in this respect is 
worth noticing—tried to effect within 
their municipal jurisdiction a few years 
back. All religious teaching, all reli- 
gious emblems, even reference to the 
name of the Almighty, were to be for- 
bidden throughout the public schools of 
France. The Conservative Party in the 
Chamber, and even some moderate Re- 
publicans, were aroused by so shameful 
a proposal. It seemed certain that the 
Bill would receive unsparing and pro- 
longed criticism. The public conscience 
might have been aroused and the Minis- 
try defeated; but the favourite weapon 
of Parliamentary despotism was at hand. 
Clamours were raised for the c/éture. It 
was promptly voted by a majority; and 
thus, after the briefest of discussions, an 
Atheistic measure was hurried through 
the Legislature, and all religious teach- 
ing was banished from the schools of the 
Republic. Was it asking too much to 
demand that the exercise of such a power 
as this should not be conferred upon any 
Ministry unless supported by, at the very 

















least, a majority of two-thirds, which 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) pro- 


posed. I have referred to the case of | 


France, from which, if time permitted, 
many other instances of the evil-working 
of the cléture might be quoted. It has 
been the rule, and not the exception, 
for French Oppositions to be abruptly 
silenced by the eléture, in order that 
Ministerial measures might not be “ ob- 
structed ’’—that is, not be criticized or 
debated. Yet, even in France, there is 
this great advantage over the scheme of 
our Government—that the c/éture cannot 
be voted without a debate. What, then, 
are the other Legislatures to which the 
Prime Minister would point as models 
for the imitation of the British Parlia- 
ment? Is it the young Assembly of 
Germany to which he would direct our 
admiration? Iam not sure, Sir, that a 
little more Bismarckian resolution and 
statesmanship, and a little less sophistry 
and rhetoric and verbosity, would not be 
a good thing for England; but I shall 
be somewhat surprised to find hon. Mem- 
bers opposite basing their ideas of Par- 
liamentary debate upon the example of 
Germany. In Hungary, whose history 
and Constitution more closely resemble 
our own than those of any European 
country, and whose national pride and 
dauntless independence of spirit are akin 
to those of the English people, e/éture is 
unknown. But I had forgotten the deep 
admiration which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, and many of 
his followers, have, of late years, pro- 
fessed for that Government, whose me- 
thods of c/éture, national and individual, 
are so absolute and so perfect. It is the 
country of the “‘ civilizing mission” and 
the ‘‘ knightly crusade ”’ which furnishes 
the Prime Minister with the most crush- 
ing form of c/é6twre which the world has 
ever seen. Nor is it surprising to find 
that the founder of the Caucus and the 
principal advocate of the cléture has 
lately been studying the science of na- 
tional oppression under the shadow of the 
despotism of St. Petersburgh. Even the 
ingenuity of Birmingham may learn a 
few lessons from the practised absolutism 
of Russia. If there is any lesson to be 
deduced from a comparison of theliberties 
of our Parliament with the mechanical 
devices of Foreign Assemblies, it is not 
that we should blindly imitate their 
cléture, but rather that they should 
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copy the unrestricted freedom of the 
parent of Constitutional liberty. More- 
over, in some Foreign Legislatures Mem- 
bers had the immense protection of voting 
by ballot upon the question of the cléture. 
Willthe Government grant this protection 
to Members of the House of Commons ? 
The monstrous blunder of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to Colonial practice is 
hardly less creditable than his total want 
of information as to the working of the 
cléture in those foreign countries to 
whose example he appealed, or than his 
silence respecting its abuses, if he was 
acquainted with them. The fact is, the 
cléture has acted as a deadly blow to 
liberty wherever it prevails, and that all 
minorities in cléture-ridden countries 
groan under its tyranny. Why was it 
that the Government refused to accept 
the moderate and sensible Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin? Why were 
they unwilling that a majority of two- 
thirds should be necessary to close discus- 
sion in this House? Did they adduce 
the smallest proof that such a limitation 
would not be ample, and more than 
ample, to prevent Obstruction? Had 
they any evidence to bring forward which 
would show that a third of the Members 
of this House, or anything like that 
proportion, ever attempted to delay the 
progress of Business ? Why, Parliamen- 
tary discussion has never been resorted 
to by more than a twentieth part of the 
Representatives of the people. In one 
year it may have slightly exceeded this 
proportion; but that was when the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), and the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), were the co- 
Obstructors and abettors of those Irish 
Gentlemen whom they have of late been 
so vigorously coercing. No, Mr. Speaker; 
the cdture, by a bare majority, is not 
meantasa genuine Parliamentary reform. 
It is a political engine and a partizan 
device. It is to be used, like the Irish 
Land Act, as a means for crippling a great 
Party in the State, and a class of the 
community who do not fall down and 
worship the more advanced Leaders of 
the Liberal Party. A series of revolu- 
tionary and drastic measures have to be 
hurried through Parliament in order to 
redeem the rash pledges, and to revive 
the waning credit of Radical Ministers. 


| Seventeenth Night. | 





The existing electorate has had enough 
of the anarchy at home and confusion 
abroad, which have marked the career 
of Her Majesty’s present Gevernment. 
Fresh fields of credulity are to be opened, 
in order that their lease of power may 
be prolonged. Careful discussion and 
thorough debate might be fatal to the 
success of their pernicious projects ; and 
80, like the Atheists and Radicals of the 
French Republic, they seek to stifle dis- 
cussion with the cléture, and to strangle 
argument by the vote of a bare majority. 
We might be willing to intrust such 
a power as this to the present Prime 
Minister, though I am bound to say 
that many of his acts do not bear the 
impress of Parliamentary toleration. 
His conduct with regard to the Royal 
Warrant in 1878, his more recent and 
repeated attempts to override the deci- 
sions of the House with regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and his hasty and ill-con- 
sidered censure upon the House of 
Lords for appointing a COommittee, 
which was perfectly within their rights, 
might render me unwilling to confide so 
great a power even to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. But the very argu- 
ment used by the right hon, Gentleman, 
that his own interest in this measure 
lies in the past, and that it will mainly 
affect Parliaments in which he may not 
have the conspicuous voice he holds in 
this, is, to my mind, a very strong one 
against this c/éture. We might, perhaps, 
trust the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his 50 years of Parliamentary life, and 
his long traditions of Parliamentary 
fairness; but can we trust those who 
may succeed him? Those who have in- 
troduced new and unwholesome elements 
of mechanical wire-pulling into English 
politics; those who have organized 
victory, not by healthy public opinion, 
not by individual judgment, but by an 
organized machinery, at once slavish and 
tyrannical ; those who get themselves, by 
adroit pressure from outside, pitchforked 
into the Cabinet—these are the men 
whose possible advent to commanding 
positions in the State should make every- 
one who regards the independence and 
spontaneity of political life hesitate be- 
fore placing such a tremendous weapon 
in the hands of politicians who are only 
too likely to misuse it. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, has often before 
been on the point of abandoning his 
prominent position in political life, and 


we may still hope for his long continu- | 
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ance among us. I pass over the obvious 
inequalities and absurdities of the Rule 
as proposed by the Government. These 
have already been fully criticized. No 
Minister has yet been able to explain 
the sense or logic of permitting a ma- 
jority of 62 to silence 39 Members, 
while they require a majority of 161 to 
silence 40 Members, and, above all, while 
they allow 201 Members to silence 200. 
The disproportion of these regulations 
is so glaring that their details need only 
to be stated without comment. The 
general arguments of the Prime Minister 
are exceedingly weak when tested by 

ractical investigation. The right hon. 

entleman is certainly a most accom- 
plished actor, and those portions of his 
eloquent speeches which are delivered 
with the most fervour are generally the 
weakest in logic. His main argument 
is built on two assumptions, neither of 
which will by any means bear close in- 
spection. The first is the infallibility of 
the Speaker ; the second is the certainty 
that an oppressed minority would always 
be able to make itself heard in the coun- 
try if not in the House, and that such 
indignation would be aroused out-of- 
doors that a Government using the 
oléture vigorously to cut discussion short 
would speedily be hurled from power. 
In the first place, this second statement is 
the purestassumption. Itis not so easy 
to hurl Governments from power, even 
if their conduct be reprehensible and 
their unpopularity great. A Ministry 
that commands a majority in this House 
can retain Office without the possibility 
of its overthrow till the natural term of 
its Parliamentary existence expires. 
Such a Government will be sure to hold 
on till the last moment, hoping for some 
lucky event to change public feeling. 
I believe that last May and June the 
present Ministry were wholly discredited 
in the country, and that an appeal to the 
constituencies would then have been 
fatal to them. The Egyptian War is 
pretty gonerally thought to have been 
the Deus ex machind of their deliverance. 
With this view I do not altogether 
agree, for when the country sees how 
little the Government obtain as the 
fruits of a costly war, and, above all, 
when the country realizes the full 
volume of the incapacity and blundering, 
monstrous and incredible, that alone 
rendered this war necessary, public feel- 
ing will undergo a remarkable re-action. 
How can the oppressed minority in this 
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House assert its rights and arouse the 
indignation upon which the Prime 
Minister so eloquently descanted? The 
majority have the whip-hand, and they 
will keepit ruthlessly underthe dictation 
and management of the Caucus. What 
happens in the United States? Let the 
right hon. Gentleman read a little of the 
political literature of that great country, 
and he will see how, in spite of a mag- 
nificent Continent, a noble people, and 
originally very free institutions, that 
monstrous triple offspring of ingenious 
Demagogueism—the Caucus, the cléture, 
and organized clamour—are absolutely 
fatal to freedom and independence. 
What says a very acute judge, and one 
by no means hostile to Republican in- 
stitutions, who has just been visiting the 
great Republic of the West ?— 


‘‘We see a whole people gradually losing 
their freedom amidst the growth of great 
commercial activity and the development of the 
Arts. While the American people retain the 
form of freedom there has been considerable 
loss of the substance. The sovereign people are 
fast becoming a puppet, which moves and 
springs as the wire-pullers determine.” 


These are startling and important sen- 
tences. They are pregnant with warn- 
ing to Englishmen, who have already 
seen the initiation in this country of 
that accursed system of wire-pulling and 
of professional politics which are ruin- 
ing the free institutions of the United 
States. Well, Sir, this is not the only 
instance. In such a case a few exam- 
ples of the practical: working of the 
cléture are worth bushels of sentiment 
and rhetoric. Take the example of 
another Democratic country—that of 
France. How has the cléture worked 
there? It is perfectly misleading for 
Ministers to come to this House with 
vague and groundless statements that the 
cléture works well in foreign countries. 
I challenge the Prime Minister to give 
me an instance where it does work well. 
In France every Party cries out against 
it. It oppressed the Liberals and Ra- 
dicals when used by an Imperialist | 
Ministry, and M. Thiers and other, 
eminent men denounced it bitterly. It! 
oppresses the monarchical and religious | 
—that is the Conservative minority under | 
the Republic. It has over and over! 
again stifled debate in the most ob-!| 
noxious and unjust and premature way. | 
Nor has it been found impossible for | 
France, as the right hon. Gentleman 
assumed it would be found impossible 
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in this Parliament, that a presiding © 
Officer, equivalent to our Speaker, 
should favour the majority, and be sup- 
ported in his favouritism. Nor has he 
been hurled from Office because of such 
favouritism. I hold that one of the 
surest results of this lst Resolution— 
which devolves on the Speaker the 
initiation of the e/6ture—will be to lower 
and deteriorate the character of the 
occupants of that Chair. The argument 
of the Premier upon this point was of 
the flimsiest description ; indeed, Sir, it 
consisted of a series of impassioned 
appeals to the impossibility of your Suc- 
cessors degenerating from your own 
high impartiality. He went so far in 
hyperbole as to denounce the idea of any 
Speaker ever being such a—I almost 
tremble at repeating his word—fool as 
to deviate from the strict path of right 
and fairness in his appeal for the cléture. 
It is necessary to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that those who will have 
most responsibility in the future will be, 
not Speakers of high character and 
dignity, but the Ministers and the 
majority in whose power the choice of 
Speakers will rest. Supposing, for ex- 
ample—and it is by no meansa strained 
supposition—that the Speakers of the 
future are chosen with a special view to 
their Party usefulness, what a tremen- 
dous temptation the new power which 
this Resolution is placing in their hands 
will be to those who manage the 
dominant Party in this House! Why, 
a compliant Speaker, who would inter- 
pret the ‘“‘ evident sense of the House ”’ in 
favour of his Party for the purpose of 
closing a dangerous discussion, would be 
more valuable to a Government than a 
score of fluent orators. The taint of ori- 
ginal sin is too strong in our political 
nature to enable such a temptation to be 
long resisted, and this House will have 
partizan Speakers, just as the Legisla- 
tures of other countries have had them. 
It is said that any Speaker who misused 
this power ever so slightly would find 
his position untenable by reason of the 
indignant hostility of the oppressed 
minority. This is the purest assumption 
of all. It does not so happen in France, 
or in the United States, whose Chambers 
have been more often than not presided 
over by partizan Chairmen. The un- 
just Speaker may have the minority 
against him, but he will have the 
majority at his back. You ask who 
will protect him in case of injustice 
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against an indignant minority? I ask 
you, in reply, who will protect him— 
the Speaker—against an irate and over- 
weening majority? What will become 
of an occupant of that Chair who ven- 
tures to disregard once or twice or thrice 
the interested but unjust clamours, even 
of a bare majority, for the c/dture? If 
he resists their pressure, will he not be 
denounced by those who will, indeed, 
have the power to make his position un- 
tenable? Will not the Speakers of the 
future be compelled to hazard the in- 
dignant, perhaps the passionate, but 
still the helpless outcry of the down- 
trodden minority, rather than incur 
censure and—what is sure to follow— 
deposition by an all-powerful majority. 
The presiding Officers of foreign coun- 
tries have in too many instances de- 
generated into political partizans. When 
I see the conduct of those who have of 
late years dominated the Liberal Party, 
of those who have introduced and mani- 
pulated, without stint or scruple, the 
machinery of the Caucus, when I read 
their avowed projects and their insolent 
Circulars threatening Members of this 
House with condign punishment if they 
do not promptly obey the dictation of 
an ambitious Minister and an obscure 
clique, I ask this House whether it is at 
all unlikely that these persons will in 
the future be over-scrupulous, either as 
to the kind of Speaker they appoint or 
as to the pressure they will put upon 
him to do that which finds favour in 
their eyes? A very conspicuous instance 
of such premature ¢léture to which I 
have already referred occurred this year 
in the debate upon the anti-religious 
Bill, which was the great Charter of 
French Radicals and Atheists. When 
the right: hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister assured the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin that he would be 
the first to help him if any such repres- 
sion of discussion as we anticipate was 
tried under this Rule, we feel deeply 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman. 
But, for my part, I dread the gifts of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes. We have not forgotten 
the golden promises of the Prime Mi- 
nister and of the late Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
with regard to the Land Act and the 
Sub-Commissioners, and we remember 
how they were fulfilled. Cold comfort 


have the victims of the iniquitous de- 
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cisions of those partizan officials ob- 
tained from their appeals to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The real fact with 
regard to this cléture is, that it is part 
of a large scheme of political manipu- 
lation which is to hand over this great 
and ancient country, with its splendid 
traditions of freedom and independence 
and amplitude of discussion, bound hand 
and foot to the mercy of the self-seeking 
and unscrupulous men who wish to ob- 
tain power by these novel and unhealthy 
methods. First, we have seen the estab- 
lishment throughout the country of an 
elaborate organization arranged in hier- 
archical grades. It is, in fact, a copy of 
the American Ring, with its agents, 
its leaders, its Ring, and its Boss, who 
drive the game of politics. We have 
seen specimens of the dictation and 
tyranny this organization has sought to 
exercise over Members of this House 
who have dared to be a little indepen- 
dent. Hon. Gentlemen have been in- 
structed by an obscure clique of Bir- 
mingham wirepullers how they are to 
vote. They have been threatened with 
penalties if they do not vote in a certain 
way. Who are these obscure persons, 
these Schnadhorsts, and Harrisses, and 
Kenricks, and Snagges, and Nuttalls 
who dictate their votes to the Liberal 
Members of Parliament? They are the 
exact counterpart of what is called in 
America a Ring—that is, a small circle 
of otherwise obscure men, who make 
politics a profession, and who think, 
move, vote, and elect for the people. 
They are the persons in whose hands, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s warn- 
ing words, ‘‘the sovereign people are 
fast becoming a puppet, which moves 
and springs as the wire-pullers deter- 
mine.” At the head of this Ring, and 
behind the scenes, sits the great Boss, 
the Supreme Head of the political ma- 
chine. Who he is, and where he is to 
be found, we need not too closely exa- 
mine. But, Sir, like a celebrated per- 
sonage, the author of all evil, he is pro- 
bably not very far from that Bench. The 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) 
end others have said that the Caucuses 
are really Representative Bodies, and 
that he never experienced any dictation 
from his own Caucus. Well, Sir, the 
hon. Member is always asserting his 
independence, though nobody obeys the 
Government Whip with greater docility. 
But it is a singular fact that the hon. 
Member for Stoke was one of the few 
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Members of this House who were suffi- 
ciently influenced by the insolent Cir- 
cular of the Caucus with regard to this 
gag. He did respond to their direc- 
tions, and tried by public speeches to 
stimulate the mechanical agitation which 
they ordered. But the appearance of 
election is only on the surface. The 
“hundreds” are chosen by districts in 
each constituency, and these delegates 
form the local Caucuses. So far so good. 
These Caucuses each elect an inner 
ring or council. These councils send 
representatives to the Central Council, 
which is itself ruled by a_ small 
clique at Birmingham, to whom I have 
referred. Thus, the Central Caucus 
has its inner ring, which is at the 
head of all. Behind this ring, and in 
close connection with it, is the ‘‘ Boss,” 
or Supreme Head, who shall be here 
nameless, but who really directs its 
movements. Orders can thus be trans- 
mitted from the top throughout the 
whole hierarchy down to the electors in 


the constituencies, who are driven like | 


sheep to the polls. There is no appeal 
to the individual judgment or know- 
ledge of the electorate. Orders are 
issued from the Supreme Ring upon 
every political question, great and small, 


and they have to be obeyed. It is nota) 
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and prowls about amid the shades of 
night. Toenable the Caucuses to con- 
trol Parliament and to stifle discussion 
and criticisms, which are fatal to its 
movements and its aims, the cléture has 
been invented to hand this House over 
to its dictators. The Prime Minister 
may not recognize its dark operations ; 
but it is the wire-pulling of the Caucus 
which has put upon him the pressure 
that forced him to abandon the fair com- 
promise which he offered to the Leaders 
of the Opposition last May, and which 
he has so clumsily withdrawn. The 
cléture is to be worked by the “ evident 
sense of the House ’’—that is, by organ- 
ized clamour, which has been fatal to 
the freedom of political Conventions in 
America, and which will destroy not 
only order and courtesy, but fair discus- 
sion in this House. The combined sys- 
tem of Caucus, clamour, and eléture will 
be fatal to English liberty. The great 
point upon which terrible and, I believe, 
irremediable abuses will spring up is 
the attempt to determine “ the evident 
sense of the House.” The manufacture 
| of this ‘‘evident sense of the House” 
| will, as I have said before, soon be 
| turned by the Government agents in this 
House, acting under outside direction, 
into a fine art. It will be so convenient, 





question of political organization. That | so desirable, so invaluable in a partizan 
may be necessary and desirable. But) sense to close awkward debates after one 


the action of the whole of the Liberal 
Party is now dictated from above upon 
every question. Not only votes, but 
opinions, agitations, even thoughts, are 
now arranged by the central wire- 
pullers at Birmingham. Even the votes 
of Members of this House are dictated 
by these obscure persons. Thus all in- 
dividuality, spontaneity, and indepen- 
dence in English political life is being 
destroyed. How, then, does all this apply 
to the proceedings inthis House? I will 
endeavour to show. At present there is 
one sanctuary, not wholly free from the 
dictates of the Boss and the Ring, but 
still comparatively free from its control 
and its dominating power. The British 
House of Commons, for centuries the 
home of freedom of speech and fulness 
of discussion, yet retains its unshackled 
independence. Careful debate and li- 
berty of speech are fatal to this Caucus 
system. It cannot stand the criticism 
and dissection to which itself, its mani- 
pulators, and its works would be sub- 
jected by a free Parliament. Like the 
owls and the bats, it lives in darkness 


| night or, perhaps, half-a-night’s discus- 
‘sion. There is no lack of material. It 
_ would be very easy to organize a certain 
, number of hon. Members into an “ evi- 
/dent sense of the House’ brigade. 
There are the hon. Members for Breck- 
|nock (Mr. Flower), and Bucks (Mr. 
Carington), and North Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Spencer), and Stoke (the 
senior Member I mean) (Mr. Woodall), 
and Gateshead (Mr. W. H. James), West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson), and 
East Derbyshire (Mr. Barnes), and 
cmporieny the Members for Stockport 
(Mr. Hopwood), and for Cheltenham 
(Baron de Ferrieres), who have already 
shown their high capacity in this direc- 
tion. These hon. Members would be 
led, aptly and boldly, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), and 
whipped in, if any reluctance were 
shown, by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the North Riding of Yorkshire (Sir 
Frederick Milbank), who, indeed, has 
already received a handsome reward for 
his distinguished services in this direc- 
tion. These would altogether make an 


| Seventeenth Night. } 











admirable and effective force, armed and 
equipped at all points for the campaign 
of the cléture. I can imagine how in- 
geniously they would be distributed over 
those Benches, and how irresistible, but, 
at the same time, innocent, would be 
‘‘ the evident sense ”’ they would create. 
It might have been some security to re- 
= that before this c/éture was put to 
the House, the judgment of the Speaker 
should be re-inforced, as was proposed 
on Monday last, by an hon. Member 
opposite, by a certain number of Mem- 
bers rising in their places to support it. 
In that case the House would have seen, 
and not been impressed by, the familiar 
and amiable faces of the Brigade, whose 
powers of argument are in inverse ratio 
to the vigour of their lungs. Even the 
hon. Members, to whom I have referred, 
might have blushed to show themselves 
frequently. But the proposers of this 
scheme were too clever to accept any 
such limitation on their project, and it 
was incontinently rejected. But, says 
the right hon. Gentleman, the majority 
of this House would never support such 
an unworthy cléture, or, indeed, any 
hasty finish of a debate. I wish we 
could feel at all sure of that. There 
have been several striking instances of 
late when not the majority of the future 
House of Commons, elected, perhaps, 
by universal suffrage and managed by 
the Caucus; but the present majority 
would, if they could, have closed im- 
portant—nay, vital— debates after a 
single night’s discussion. The case of 
the Arrears Bill has been referred to. It 
is notorious that this most grave mea- 
sure, in principle, the most novel and 
dangerous, perhaps, ever submitted to 
Parliament, was nearly hustled through 
its second reading after a few hours’ 
debate ; nor has the House forgotten the 
desperate clamour which was raised by 
the supporters of the Government on 
the first night of the debate upon the | 
censure on the House of Lords to | 
close the discussion there and then. 

Can anyone doubt that if this Cloture | 
Rule had been in force that it would | 
not have been constantly applied, as in| 
similar cases it is always being applied | 
in France? Or, supposing the majority 

in their hearts believe that a debate has 

not been sufficiently debated, but that! 
they are ordered by their Whips and by | 
the Caucus to vote for the clé‘ure. Dare | 
they refuse? What said the hon. Mem- 

ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) on the 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartiett 
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debate on this very question last sum- 
mer? Why that, but for the strong 
pressure put upon them by their Leaders 
and their Whips, not 100 Liberal Mem- 
bers would have voted against the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott). 
That I believe was quite true. If such 
results have already been accomplished 
by disciplinary coercion in this House, 
what is there impossible, or even im- 
— in the idea that under this 

ule a majority will always, on im- 
portant questions, be made ready to 
vote for the cléture? The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade is the principal supporter of 
this c/éture, and has done more than 
any other man, by means of the organi- 
zation which he controls, to force it upon 
the Prime Minister and upon the House. 
No English Member has made so free 
a use of Obstruction as that right hon. 
Gentleman. Last night, it is true, in 
reply to the charge of the hon. Member 
for Wilton (Mr. Herbert), he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) denied point blank that he 
had been guilty of Obstruction. But, 
Sir, his memory must have singularly 
failed him. The quotations from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speeches on those 
occasions prove his complicity beyond a 
doubt. The hon. Member for Wilton 
quoted one passage from a speech of 
the President of the Board of Trade in 
1879— 

“Tf there was any threat in that House or 

out of it of anything like Obstruction, they 
must not lose sight of the fact that the Govern- 
; ment only made reasonable concessions after 
| four days’ discussion—in fact, they could get 
nothing from the Ministry except by what was 
commonly called Obstruction ; and, therefore, 
the Ministry had no right to complain if oppo- 
sition were carried further than previously they 
had been accustomed to carry it.”"—[3 Hansard, 
ecxlvii., 206-7.] 
But there was even more significant 
language used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. On the same Bill, speaking on 
the 5th of July, 1879, he said— 


“Tf Irish Members were guilty of Obstruc- 
tion, he said English Members were decided to 
adopt the same course—call it Obstruction, or 
systematic opposition, or what they would.”— 
[Ubid, 1554.) 

The course he adopted then, and in 
which he gloried, was precisely that 
adopted by hon. Members from Ireland 
during the past two years, which has 
been denounced by the Prime Minister 
and every occupant of the Treasury Bench 
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as Obstruction. Reiterated speeches, 
constant Motions to report Progress, in- 
numerable divisions, braggings of ‘‘ no 
surrender,” all-night Sittings — these 
were the methods which the President 
of the Board of Trade then found con- 
sonant with his sense of Parliamentary 
propriety, but which he—now in Office 
—seeks to repress. He spoke over 150 
times in one Session, nor was the right 
hon. Gentleman then the Leader of even 
a section of the Liberal Party. Indeed, 
when he was rebuked by the then 
Leader of the Opposition, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India, his present Colleague, for his 
conduct, he at once threw off his alle- 
giance to the noble Marquess and spoke 
of him in the most contumelious and 


insubordinate terms. He sneered at the | 


noble Marquess as ‘‘ the Leader of only 
one section of the Liberal Party.” If 
the President of the Board of Trade 
were consistent he could now not only 
vote with us, but speak against this 
odious innovation. One of my principal 
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obtain hold of English political life. 
| Freedom of speech and unrestricted dis- 
cussion have been alike the main char- 
ter of British liberty and the chief safety- 
valve of popular opinion. You are about 
to close this safety-valve. You will 
have no right to be surprised if ex- 
eon ensue. And for what is this 
angerous risk to be run? Are the 
laws which England has obtained under 
the good old system which you are now 
abrogating, perhaps for ever, so much 
worse than the enactments of other 
peoples who have not possessed your 
privileges ? Is the freedom enjoyed bythe 
people of these Realms less genuine and 
less widespread than that which the con- 
scription-ridden and revolution-ridden 
nations of the Continent fitfully possess ? 
Is the progress which we have made 
less real and less stable than the revo- 
lutionary cataclysms and reactions of 
foreign despotisms and Republics ? Sup- 
posing the gentlemen of Birmingham 
and their dependents do find, in the 
| work of rushing through Parliament 








objections to the power of cléture, espe- their drastic measures of wholesale 
cially when it can be put in force by a| change, a little more delay than their 
bare majority, is that it must tend to | avidity is disposed to brook, will the evil, 
produce in England, as it has produced | after all, be so very intolerable? If the 
in foreign countries, the appeal to revo-| leaders of the Caucuses do not find 





utionary violence, instead of to peace- 
ful and Constitutional methods. A 


minority defeated, after a fair struggle, | 
in which every opportunity of stating its | 
case has been afforded, and after it has| 


enjoyed the invaluable privilege of ex- 


posing to the mind of Parliament and | 
of the public all the arguments that | 


ability and ingenuity can urge on its 
behalf, bears defeat in such a case with 
resignation and without rancour. No 
sense of gross injustice rankles in the 
breast of the beaten Party, for they have 
been defeated in a fair field and on their 
merits. But once let a minority have 
ground to feel that they have been 
treated with injustice, that their criti- 
cism has been stifled, and their argu- 
ments refused a hearing, and you will 
before long completely revolutionize not 
only the spirit with which the great 
Parties in this country have hitherto re- 


| themselves masters of a gagged Parlia- 
| ment and a wire- pulled country quite so 
soon as they desire, will the majority of 
Englishmen be so grievously injured or 
disappointed ? No, Mr. Speaker; it is 
not the country that is crying out for 
this new legislation, which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are for ever using as the 
stalking-horse to conceal their tyrannical 
aims. We are, as a nation, not suffering 
| from want of laws, but from over-legis- 
lation. The country wants individual 
action and enterprize, spontaneity of 
| thought and deed, and less of officious 
‘and grandmotherly legislation. I am 
‘not at all sure that the country would 
| not benefit if this House, as at present 
|constituted, were to be adjourned, not 
|for three months, but for three years. 
| It is not in the interests of the country 
at large, of the British people, that 
freedom of debate is to be strangled. 


garded each other, but—what is more | It is that a small coterie of ambitious 
serious—you will revolutionize the prac- | politicians, who despair of winning to 
tice and the methods of political struggle. | their views by open Constitutional me- 
Premature repression will be met by | thods the existing electorate, may estab- 
violent resistance. The secret societies|lish their own power that they are 


and conspiracies and desperate factions | seeking for this novel and foreign poli- 
which, owing to similar causes, prevail | tical weapon. It is no paper Constitu- 


among Continental nations, will in time tion with which the Government are 
\ 


[ Seventeenth Night.} 
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now tampering. It is not one of those 
mushroom schemes of Government which 
the political adventurers of the Continent 
can produce by scores from their pigeon- 
holes at every opportunity. The British 
Constitution has been the slow growth 
of the wisdom of centuries, its matchless 
privileges have been the most hardly 
won, and up to the present time the most 
dearly prized heritage of your race. It 
is the parent of all free institutions of 
modern civilization. It is the exemplar 


upon whose model other peoples have | 


moulded their efforts after liberty and 
order. Tho keystone of that Constitu- 


if its Chief be the eloquent Prime Minis. 
ter? What matters the fate of a P 

even if it consider itself uniquely gifted, 
in comparison with the independence of 
Parliament and the freedom of speech ? 
Shall it be said of this Parliament, as it 
was said of the Nobles of Venice, that 
they forged the chains of their own ser- 
vitude without a struggle and without a 
blush? I cannot, and I will not, believe 
it till that fatal vote is cast which shall 
for all time poison the very source and 
lifeblood of our Parliamentary freedom. 
Mr. Speaker, I shall record my vote 
with all the sincerity of profound convie- 
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tion has been freedom of speech, abso- , tion against a scheme which will degrade 
lute, and untrammelled, for the Repre- | public life in this country, which must 
sentatives of the people in Parliament. | tend to degenerate your high and impar- 
Every measure submitted to the Com- | tial Office, which will be fatal to the in- 
mons of England—no matter by whom, | dependence of hon. Members and to the 
or how powerfully supported—has had | fulness of discussion in this House, and 
to endure the most searching, the most which will destroy what has been alike 
complete, and even the most protracted | the pride and the bulwark of our Con- 
criticism. Itis this full and uncontrolled | stitution life—freedom of speech in Par- 
discussion, combined with perfect free- | liament. 
dom and independence of speech for}; Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
every Member of this House, however | he would not have risen to take part in 
humble, which has secured for England the debate had it not beon for some re- 
just and equal laws, sure and moderate ; marks which were made by the right 
progress, and those general liberties, | hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
which are at once our pride and our | for Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
happiness. It is at this freedom of speech | tinck). In the course of a speech he had 
and fulness of discussion at which you | delivered a few days ago, the right hon. 
are now aiming a dangerous, perhaps a | and learned Member did him the honour 
deadly blow. You are attacking not | to refer to a letter he had written on the 
an outwork, or a limb, or a branch, of | subject of these debates, and evidently 
the Constitution; your assault is aimed | thought that letter so admirable that he 
at the very keystone, and basis, and | had kept it in his pocket for a period of 
mainspring of the liberties of the British | eight months. If he had been able in any 
pre. And into whose interests and | way to oblige the right hon. and learned 
y what necessity are you impelled to | Member by writing that letter he was 
this threatening, this injurious innova- | very glad, and if another letter would 
tion? Is there any legislation so urgent | be equally useful he (Mr. Macliver) 
that it cannot brook a slight or even a would be very glad to write it. The 
considerable delay? Can any impartial | right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
mind affirm that the country is suffering | others who had spoken on the same side, 
from a want of legislative change? Is | seemed to think that Members on the 
it not clear that the risk we run is the | Liberal side were labouring under the 
risk of hurried, fussy, inconsiderate, and bogey of a Caucus system ; but, so far as 
partizan legislation, rather than that of he was concerned, he could assure the 
a dearth of beneficial laws? Is it not right hon. and learned Gentleman he 
clear that debate in this House is to be | was perfectly free from any pressure of 
stifled, not in the interests of the people | the Caucus, and that the votes he had 
of England, not for the sake of sound | given, as well as those he should give, 
and deliberate legislation, but to enable | were entirely free and unfettered. A 
a body of reckless and unscrupulous! great deal had been said about the 
politicians to secure their own future by | silence maintained by Members on the 
means of a series of revolutionary and Liberal side of the House; and the 
drastic changes which shall enable them | noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
to keep political power in their hands?! (Lord Randolph Churchill), with his 
What matters the fate of a Ministry even | usual good taste and profound judgment, 


Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett 
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described them as mutes engaged at the 
funeral of free speech. Well, the noble 
Lord might have extended the remark 
by saying that the same mutes had been 
engaged at the last General Election in 
burying a good many of the noble Lord’s 
political friends; and he might add 
that when another occasion came the 
same service would be performed again. 
Liberal Members had been taunted with 
their devotion to their Leader. At any 
rate, they did not require two Leaders 
in the Liberal Party. One sufficed for 
them; and they on that side of the 
House would feel alarmed at the appear- 
ance of a second, not to saya third. So 
far as he could judge, they who sat on 
the Liberal Benches were content to 
support the Prime Minister, whose ob- 
ject they believed was to promote, not to 
curtail, freedom of speech; and they 
would support him in the measures he 
had brought forward to place restraints 
upon licence of debate, and to reform 
the Procedure of the House in the 
manner necessary for the due perform- 
ance of its duties. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
could not think, in spite of the remarks 
just made, that the conduct and speeches 
of certain Radical Members, particularly 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson), were characterized by im- 
plicit confidence in, and loyalty to, the 
Prime Minister. He hoped the debate 
would not close without their obtaining 
from the Prime Minister a definite state- 
ment on one point—namely, the sense 
in which Her Majesty’s Government 
wished to apply this Resolution when 
they had got it passed. It was neces- 
sary that they should have such a defi- 
nition; because the Government had 
objected to the ruling which the Speaker 
had given the other day being formally 
recorded. He also wished the Prime 
Minister to inform the House whether 
his contention was that this measure 
was required because the conduct of 
certain Members of the House had been 
such as to render it necessary; or whe- 
ther it was because so much time was 
now consumed in debate that legislation 
had become impossible? Ifthe former, 
the Constitutional Opposition had the 
right to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he complained of them; if he did, he 
ought to make a charge and substantiate 
it; if he did not, they were entitled to 
honourable acquittal as a Party. Ifthe 








Prime Minister said the Rule was ne- 
cessary because legislation had become 
impossible, a practical difficulty arose. 
Hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway on 
the Ministerial side said—‘‘ You can 
trust us not to apply the Rule unfairly,” 
and expressed surprise at that being 
doubted ; but what would be their posi- 
tion when the Rule was passed? Now, 
when they visited their constituents they 
were able to say that such and such a 
measure, which they loyally supported, 
had not passed because of the opposi- 
tion it encountered, and that was now a 
valid excuse; but under the New Rule 
the constituents might reply — “ You 
have made a Rule which was to put 
down Obstruction and enable you to 
carry legislation; if you do not avail 
yourselves of it we must seek Members 
to represent us more.faithfully.”” When 
it came to a question of a Member losing 
his seat, or assuming an unscrupulous 
attitude towards the Opposition, there 
was really serious danger that Members 
would prefer to keep their seats at the 
risk of restricting debate unfairly. Then 
it was possible that the Speaker of the 
future might suffer from the tyranny of 
the majority in the event of his strictly 
maintaining the traditions of the Ohair. 
If the Speaker did not fall in with the 
view of the extreme Party, repre- 
sented by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
a cry would be got up that he was the 
Speaker of the minority, and pressure 
would be used to prevent his being re- 
elected. It was suggested that the dis- 
satisfied minority might appeal to the 
country. But he understood that appeals 
were to be made to the electors on ques- 
tions of policy, and not on matters re- 
lating to the internal discipline of the 
House. It could hardly be desired that 
a Member would go about the country 
advertising that he had been put to 
silence. And what could be more un- 
dignified than to have Members running 
about the country debating in a one- 
sided manner every question again, and 
asserting to ill-informed electors the 
dangerous doctrine that the Peoples’ 
House was tyrannical? The Leader of 
the Opposition was now held responsible, 
to a certain extent, for the way in which 
the Business of the House was conducted. 
He was occasionally reminded of his 
duty, and was taunted with inability to 
keep the free lances of the Party under 


[ Seventeenth Night. } 











control. The effect of carrying the Re- 
solution would be to increase the power 
of the free lances as against’ the Con- 
stitutional and regular Leader ; because, 
if power were taken away from the 
regular Leader, any unscrupulous fol- 
lower would say—‘‘ You are relieved 
from all responsibilities; the Govern- 
ment and the Speaker have now taken 
the exclusive control of debate upon 
themselves, and I may just as well go 
on and get myself suspended, and then 
go and stump the country and say I am 
the victim of the tyranny of the ma- 
jority.”” He hoped there were few hon. 
Gentlemen who would take that course ; 
but there was a danger that some would, 
and it was quite possible that a very 
unreasonable, but not a very formidable, 
ery might be got up on that account. 
This question was argued as if it were 
whether the minority or the majority 
should prevail. That was not the case, 
because the majority had certain powers. 
They decided when a Session was to 
begin and end, what Business should be 
laid before Parliament, and what days 
in each week should be devoted ta each 
question. All the minority’s power was 
to insist on a debate not closing till they 
had said their say. Was it reasonable 
to affirm that they had equal powers to 
the majority ? Ifthe minority were left 
the power of continuing a debate, could 
the majority want a better cry than 
Obstruction, should the minority, as a 
body, abuse it? It was probable that 
this Rule would expedite legislation, 
and if he did not believe that the 
other Rules would so far expedite legis- 
lation as to render the first one unneces- 
sary, he should feel much difficulty in 
voting against it. He had abstained 
from voting against the Government on 
two important Amendments, and had 
voted with them on a third, and had 
thus done what he could to show that 
he approached the question in a fair 
spirit; and he had now said enough to 
show why, on reasonable and moderate 
recap the younger Members of the 

ouse, who were specially interested in 
the future conduct of its proceedings, 
might oppose this Resolution. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS observed that, 
in the very fair and temperate speech to 
which they had just listened, the hon. 
Member had asked two questions. One 
was as to the sense in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to apply 
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this Rule. He thought that the hon, 
Member would find the answer to that 
within the four corners of the Rule itself. 
He did not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to apply the Rule at all, 
but that it lay with the Speaker when he 
thought proper to apply the Rule. On 
this point he would suggest another way 
in which the sense of the House would 
become very evident tv the Speaker, and 
that was on the division taken on the 
adjournment of the debate. Supposing 
a very large number of Members voted 
against the adjournment, and there was 
a small minority in its favour, he thought 
it would become very clear that the ma- 
jority of the House wished the debate to 
beclosed. Then the hon. Member asked 
whether this Resolution was intended to 
put down Obstruction or to promote 
legislation? Well, he did not think this 
Resolution ought to be separated from 
the whole mass of the Resolutions. It 
was part of a general scheme. There 
was and had been Obstruction ; but that 
Obstruction was only one incident of the 
block of Business, and this was only one, 
and by no means the most important, of 
the Rules, though it stood first, and from 
its being first, perhaps, an undue im- 
portance had been given to it. Members 
who had been in the House that morn- 
ing had listened to a somewhat lengthy 
speech from the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), and, at any 
rate, he had given a good measure of 
words to his Party. He would not fol- 
low the hon. Member in his wanderings 
East and West and South and North n 
search of the oldture; but he would say 
that when the hon. Member challenged 
the Prime Minister to find one single 
instance of the c/éture answering and 
acting well, he should, at least, have 
brought forward some single instance 
of its not answering well. He made 
certain assertions of the way in which 
it had worked in certain countries; 
but he never for one moment gave 
a single instance where it had worked in 
practice badly. The hon. Member was 
good enough to pity poor Liberal Mem- 
bers for the way in which they were 
domineered over by the Caucus. Now, 
they did not accept that pity at all. The 
Liberal Members were very well able to 
take care of themselves, and they and 
their constituents would understand one 
another very well in the future; but if 
there was any weight in the utterances 
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of the Leaders of the Party opposite, at 
Glasgow, Inverness, and elsewhere, they 
would say that there was a very great 
desire among the Leaders of the Party 
to establish a system very similar for the 
benefit of Members of the Conservative 
Party. Perhaps the objection of the 
hon. Member for Eye to the Caucus 
might be gathered from one of the 
greatest powers to be found in it, which 
was ‘‘ that directions come from the top” 
to the lower representatives of the Cau- 
cus. He could well understand that the 
hon. Member for Eye should think, with 
many other Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party, that directions should not 
come from the top. They had seen in- 
stances of this pretty often in the last 
year or two in the House; and the letter 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) was a 
very good instance of that at the present 
moment. He should not go into the 
various points touched upon in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Eye. 
It was a speech, no doubt, admirable 
for the purpose for which it was made, 
which was to give the House an instance 
of the forcible keeping open of a debate ; 
because that was what they were suffer- 
ing from now. That was a point which 
it was only right should be impressed 
upon the country. This, he believed, 
was the 17th day on which they had 
been discussing this Resolution, and 
they were yet to have two more days’ 
discussion on it. They had heard a great 
deal about liberty of speech from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) yester- 
day, who laid great stress upon the 
ancient liberty of speech claimed by 
Members of that House. Well, what 
was that liberty of speech which the 
Speaker claimed at the commencement 
of every Parliament when he went to the 
House of Lords? It was not the right 
to talk at interminable length; it was 
not the right to force opinions on the 
House; but it was the right to say with- 
out fear within the walls of the House 
words that Members might be in danger 
for if they uttered them without the walls 
of the House. Theat was not what hon. 


Members opposite contended for now. 
What they were contending for was the 
right to delay the measures of the majo- 
rity, if they could not defeat them 
openly; to delay them, put them off, 
veto them by interminable and useless 





discussion. In old days, it was the fear 
of any encroachment on this real ancient 
liberty of speech which made the House 
so jealous of any attempt to publish its 
debates ; but that very publicity, then so 
greatly feared and now so fully estab- 
lished, was, perhaps, the greatest safe- 
guard they had that this Rule and other 
Rules would be enforced fairly and tem- 
perately, and used and not abused. 
Argument had been used more than 
once during these debates that the coun- 
try was opposed to this Rule, because it 
had not agitated in favour of it. At 
least as strong an argument might be 
found in the fact that the constituencies 
had not agitated against it, and they 
might say that ‘‘ silence is the perfectest 
tone of joy.” [Mr. Warton: Oh, oh!] 
It might not be the case of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. All who 
had argued against the cléture, however, 
had seemed to assume the co-existence 
of three conditions which had not existed 
in the House heretofore ; and those three 
things were—a partial Speaker, who 
was the tool of an unscrupulous Minis- 
try ; a Ministry without scruple, backed 
by a violent majority, weak and subser- 
vient, and with no sense of its proper 
duties. Now, he admitted at once that 
if these three conditions existed there 
might be an abuse of this closing power ; 
but what right had they to suppose that 
they would exist in the future? They 
had not existed in the past. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) 
had said that, no doubt, in the case of the 
present Speaker and his Predecessors 
these objections would not be feared. 
If he admitted that in the past Speakers 
had not failed in their arduous duty, but 
had always supported the dignity and 
impartiality of the Chair, why should he 
argue that in the future all would be 
changed? He saw no reason for it 
whatever. He quite admitted there was 
a possibility, even a probability, in the 
future that there would be a strong and 
all-powerful Ministry; but in propor- 
tion as that Ministry abused the powers 
granted to it, just in that proportion 
would the Opposition gain strength and 
power, and in equal proportion would 
the country feel bound to pull down the 
Ministry if they abused their powers. 
It seemed to him that the true definition 
of freedom, whether it was of speech or 
of action, was the liberty to do that 
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which was right and fitting and de- 
corous. He did not consider that to be 
true liberty, the liberty to do what they 
liked, without any care for the wishes 
of others, without any respect for right 
and decorum. It was because he be- 
lieved that these Rules, and this Rule 
in particular, would conduce to real 
liberty of speech in the House and to 
the facilitation of their Business that he 
gave it his hearty support. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he would admit that it was extremely 
difficult to carry on that debate, not, in- 
deed, so much for want of arguments 
which might be adduced against the 
ae cone with which they had to deal, 

ut mainly from the fact that they had 
few arguments to answer adduced on the 
opposite side of the House. That fact 
gave them a foretaste of what they might 
reasonably expect when that Resolution 
was adopted. It was an anticipation, 
and a very evident proof, of the assertion 
of the force of that numerical majority 
which considered itself strong enough to 
disregard arguments in support of the 
propositions it brought forward. He 
should not have risen to address the 
House upon the question at all had he 
not felt, in common with many other 
Members on that side, that after the 
Resolution had been passed the op- 
portunities for addressing the House 
would be extremely limited. Nor should 
he have ventured to address the House 
even for that, if he had not felt that 
they were on the advent of a period 
when might would triumph to a great 
extent over right. But, actuated by these 
feelings, which were shared by a very 
large number of persons outside the 
House, he considered that he should 
not be doing his duty to his large and 
important constituency if he did not 
intrude for a few moments on the at- 
tention of the House. They had seen 
all through the course of the debate 
marked inconsistencies on the part of 
the Representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government. One flagrant inconsistency 
occurred a few days ago, and he was 
glad to see that attention had been called 
to it by one of the leading Liberal 
journals. They were told that they 
ought to approach this question without 
the slightest bias of Party feeling, to 
regard it as intended only for the benefit 
of the House, and to treat it in a judicial 
spirit. Yet the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Sir William Har- 
court), in the debate on the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott), made use of 
these remarkable words— 

“Tt is necessarily a Party question. I can. 
not look at it otherwise than as a Party matter, 


I believe the Government of this country can 
only be conducted by Party.”’ 


And then the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to warn the House 
that the rejection of the cléture would 
bring about the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. But, afterwards becoming more 
alive perhaps to the real feeling of the 
country, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in a speech at Burton on 
Saturday last, said that ‘“‘he took that 
opportunity of saying that the Cabinet 
had no desire to make a Party question 
of this matter of Procedure,’’ and that 
““it was out of the question that they 
should wish to do anything of the 
sort.”” He was aware of the skill of 
the present Ministers in changing the 
ordinary meaning of phrases; but he 
thought that even the Prime Minister, 
with all his ability, would fail to convince 
the House andthe public that those state- 
ments were not diametrically opposed to 
each other. One of the most remark- 
able phases of this question was that 
the Ministry only seemed now, for the 
first time, to discover, not only the 
danger, but the existence of Obstruction; 
whereas Obstruction was evidently the 
child of the Opposition under the late 
Government. During the time of the 
late Government Obstruction was born, 
and its parents were those who now occu- 
pied places on the Treasury Bench, but 
who then occupied a conspicuous position 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side. At that period they never heard 
the Prime Minister or his Colleagues say 
that it would be necessary to introduce 
those stringent Rules which they were 
now endeavouring to force down the 
throats of hon. Members. He believed 
that if any such proposals had been 
made by the late Government, they would 
have been met with uncompromising 
opposition by the then Opposition, who 
would have been loud in their denun- 
ciations of this fresh proof of the 
tyranny of the Tory Party, who were 
endeavouring to crown their political 
crimes bystifling freespeech. They would 
have also been opposed by many hon, 
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Members on that (the Conservative) side 
of the House. The aspect of affairs was 
very different now. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
were looking for power; now they had 
got it. It was a striking fact that in 
his remarkable Mid Lothian campaign 
the right hon. Gentleman had not in- 
cluded c/éture in his varied Liberal 
programme; and the reason why he did 
not do so was because he knew that if he 
had, he would have alienated an enor- 
mous number of those who then enlisted 
under his banner. How, then, did this 
idea originate in the teeming and fertile 
brain of the right hon. Gentleman? 
That was a problem it would be in- 
teresting to unravel; and, having re- 
flected on the matter, he (Baron Henry 
de Worms), had come to the following 
conclusion. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman commenced his Radical campaign, 
he produced the old Liberal banner 
with the motto ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform,” and that banner was 
carried in triumph through England 
and Scotland; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman found himself once again at 
the head of the Government, the words 
on the Liberal banner were changed 
into ‘‘ War, Increased Expenditure, and 
Cléture.’ The right hon. Gentleman, 
in addition to ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform,” had inscribed on his 
banner a programme of 30 odd Liberal 
measures, which he promised to carry if 
returned to power; but it seemed that 
this playbill of political varieties was 
subject, like other similar productions, 
to alteration, for scarcely any of these 
paver blessings of Liberal legislation 

ad been yet vouchsafed to them. Was 
there anyone who could honestly say 
that the means now at the disposal of 
the Speaker would not have been suffi- 
cient to silence Obstruction? But what 
they would not be sufficient to do would 
be to gag the minority in their resist- 
ance to Radical measures being rushed 
through the House. When the right 
hon. Gentleman had to explain to his 
supporters why his Liberal programme 
was not carried out, a happy thought 
struck him—namely, to say that he would 
have carried those measures, had it not 
been for the Obstruction of the Tory Op- 
position. And now for the remedy. A fur- 
ther happy thought struck him—‘“‘ Gag 
the Tory Opposition, and by that means 
we will be able to carry Radical mea- 
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sures.” The House was entitled to some 
further explanations from the right hon. 
Gentleman of the extraordinary change 
of front which he had shown on this 
question. In May last, after the dis- 
cussion on the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott), a terrible calamity befell the 
country in the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. The question of 
cléture was consequently postponed, and 
the Prime Minister, having had an op- 
portunity for mature reflection, came 
to the decision—at least temporarily— 
that it would be advisable to accept in a 
modified form, if not in its integrity, the 
Amendment proposed by his (Baron 
Henry de Worms’s) right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin(Mr. Gibson). He 
should like to ask how it was that that 
Amendment, which the Prime Minister 
was at one time prepared to accept, 
suddenly appeared to him to be worse 
than useless for the purpose for which 
it was intended? He (Baron Henry de 
Worms) was at liberty to put his 
own interpretation on that remarkable 
change; and, in his opinion, it was 
caused by the following considerations. 
In the month of June the fortunes 
of the Liberal Party were somewhat 
clouded. They were then discussing 
whether they should have an Expedition 
to Egypt. That Expedition took place, 
the Peace-at-any-price Party was thrown 
over by the Government; and, some- 
what unexpectedly, their success was 
remarkably speedy. But the change 
in the condition of Egypt was not 
more remarkable than the change in 
the Prime Minister. Before that the 
right hon. Gentleman was a man of 
peace; then he became a man of war; 
and from being an unsuccessful states- 
man he became a successful general. It 
was then that, imbued with military 
ardour, he adopted military tactics, and, 
instead of being willing to agree to a 
compromise, he insisted on unconditional 
surrender. Ciéture would be one of the 
worst forms of despotism, because the 
Minister who was able to command a 
large majority at the hustings could 
always command the blind support of 
his followers in that House; and if that 
majority had the power of silencing the 
minority whenever the Prime Minister 
wished it, they might depend upon it 
that the minority would be silenced. 
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Then, again, they could not blind them- 
selves to the fact that the Caucus was be- 
coming a power in the country. The Bir- 
mingham Caucus bore the same relation 
to true public opinion that the Birming- 
ham manufactures of spurious gold and 
spurious jewellery bore to the genuine 
article; but if the Caucus became a 

ower in the land, and the Radical 
Afillennium desired by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was 
established, they would be then re- 
duced to this condition, that they would 
be governed by a Prime Minister obe- 
dient to the dictates of the Birming- 
ham Caucus. Up to that time, every 
Member of the House was so tho- 
roughly imbued with a belief in the fair- 
ness and impartiality of the Speaker, 
that there had been no feeling of rancour 
entertained by anyone when the deci- 
sion of the Chair was adverse to his 
views; but the moment c/éture was intro- 
duced there would be a latent feeling of 
distrust, as concerned the Speaker, on the 
part of the minority. Indeed, it was 
impossible to believe that, if this Rule 
were passed, a Speaker would ever again 
be chosen from the Opposition. He 
asked what would be the feeling of the 
minority, who, before going into; the 
Lobby to record their votes, felt that 
during the debate much of what they 
wished to have said had been left un- 
said, because they knew that they could 
have been silenced by the simple veto of 
the Prime Minister? Some hon. Mem- 
bers had stated as an argument that the 
cléture worked very well in Foreign As- 
semblies. Could those hon. Members look 
forward with equanimity to a repetition 
in this country of the scenes that dis- 
graced the French Chambers, and to the 
prospect of being muzzled as Members of 
the German Parliament were? He asked 
the Prime Minister to read the Liberal 
organs of public opinion in Germany, 
France, and Italy. He would then learn 
how greatly astonished foreigners were 
at the proposal to introduce into this 
country a system which was so decried 
abroad. The c/dture was not an English 
institution, and he protested against 
copying in the House of Commons the 
practices that existed in Foreign Re- 
presentative Bodies. He regarded this 
measure as the death-knell of political 
liberty and freedom of speech. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment had said that this weapon which the 
Government were forging would be used 
but seldom, and neverabused. That he 
(Baron Henry de Worms) claimed as an 
argument against the Ministerial propo- 
sal, because if the cléture was to be used 
so very little, it must be so dangerous an 
expedient that they feared its use, and, 
therefore, would be better without it. 
But if they feared its use, why did they 
ask the House of Commons to sanction 
it? In his opinion, the introduction of 
the cléture was a mere arbitrary act—as 
furnishing a more speedy and effectual 
means of forcing through the House 
measures which the Government could 
not pass except after gagging the Oppo- 
sition. It was intended to carry out the 
programme of the Prime Minister, to 
redeem all those pledges which he had 
left unredeemed, and to satisfy the 
Radicals that no one but a Liberal 
Ministry could carry out beneficial legis- 
lation. He was astonished that hon. 
Gentlemen who sat on the Liberal 
Benches could possibly lend themselves 
to a measure of this kind. If this Rule 
should pass, the Liberal Party would 
have immolated themselves and their 
principles in the arena of Party strife; and 
their ‘* Ave, Caesar! morituri te salutant,” 
uttered in their subservient and blind 
admiration of the Prime Minister, would 
meet with no more sympathetic response 
than the harsh ‘‘ Habet,’’ which was the 
death-warrant of the wounded gladiator, 
as it would be the death-knell of Consti- 
tutional freedom. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE said, that the 
hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Baron Henry de Worms) had used but 
few arguments, and a great deal of decla- 
mation about the death-knell of Consti- 
tutional liberty. All that was proposed, 
in his (Sir Joseph Pease’s) opinion, was 
that by the Resolution they were about 
to place in the hands of the Speaker 
such powers as were possessed by every 
chairman of public meetings. He held 
that there must be some limit to discus- 
sion, and that the House should have 
the power to fix the time when discus- 
sion should result in action. The Rule 
accordingly had been introduced to 
prevent the undue licence of speech, 
such as had been indulged in at one time 
by certain English Members, and latterly 
such as the Irish Members had indulged 
in, and not for the purpose of interfer- 
ing with that freedom of speech which 
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was the 7 and pride of the 
House. system of Obstruction had 
grown up which had not only prevented 
the legislation which the Minister of the 
day proposed, but had rendered it im- 
possible to carry measures of social 
improvement such as those connected 
with the extension of the franchise, 
the drink traffic, and other matters, 
to which many of them had devoted 
much of their Parliamentary life. 
Many of these important questions had 
to be left over for years, to the great 
detriment of the country, and the great 
annoyance of their constituents. It was 
to deal with that evil that these Resolu- 
tions had been proposed, and he believed 
that the constituencies generally were 
strongly in favour of passing them in 
their entirety. They were mistaken who 
supposed that the constituencies did not 
know what was going on in the House 
of Commons, and did not understand the 
Rules of Debate. Many hon. Members 
had heard their constituents reproach 
the House for not having the same Rules 
of Debate which they were subjected to 
in their Charitable Associations, Boards 
of Guardians, and Town Councils. The 
great bulk of the people were undoubt- 
edly at the back of the Government in 
this matter. If there was one subject, at 
the present time, in which his constituents 
took an interest, it was the passing of 
these Cléture Resolutions in their en- 
tirety ; and Memorials had been sent up 
by them, both to the Premier and to 
himself, supporting the Resolutions. It 
was impossible that these Resolutions 
could ever be used as a Party weapon; 
and if he thought for a moment that 
they could be so used he should de- 
cidedly vote against them. It would be 
a suicidal policy to forge a weapon 
which would be more likely to be used 
with effect by a Conservative majority 
than by the present one, for he could 
not conceal from himself that the Conser- 
vative Party might, by again stealing the 
clothes of the Whigs, or by out-Heroding 
the Radicals, recommend themselves to 
the country, and again come into Office, 
when it would be a formidable weapon 
in their hands, if it really were of that 
dangerous character which was repre- 
sented. But he was satisfied that it 
would not be so used ;-indeed, it was 
impossible that it could be used in any 
way which would be distasteful to a 


large or even a respectable minority, so 
é 





long as debates were properly, fairly, 
and honestly conducted; for in order 
that it might be used as a Party weapon 
there must be an unscrupulous Minister, 
together with a demoralized Speaker 
and a demoralized Chairman of Com- 
mittees—two conditions which he could 
not believe would ever exist in that 
House. The ruling of the Speaker on 
Monday night that the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House” must be the “ evident 
sense of the House at large’’ would be 
handed down from Speaker to Speaker, 
and would be the line on which their 
decisions would be based. He could not, 
in practice, imagine any Speaker ven- 
turing to put the Rule into operation 
without having first satisfied himself 
that it was approved of by the two 
Front Benches and by the majority of 
both sides of the House. Much had 
been said about the possible deteriora- 
tion of that Assembly; but he would 
beg of them not to compromise the dig- 
nity of that Institution, by rejecting a 
Rule devised to protect it, and to add to 
its usefulness. It was in a great degree 
losing its position in the country because 
it was unable to control its own debates 
within proper limits, and it was in order 
to restore to it that necessary power 
that he felt bound to vote for the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought it might be said of the Irish 
Members lately that if they showed 
themselves, as the — speaker (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had said, able to talk, 
they also showed, in the course of the 
present discussion, that they had the 
faculty of being able to sit silent. He 
was not surprised to find, however, that 
among certain sections of the House the 
silence of the Irish Members seemed to 
give as little satisfaction as their 
vious talking had done. Strive how 
they would, they could not elicit the 
approbation of the English and Scotch 

embers. If they spoke, they were 
stigmatized as Obstructionists ; if they 
sat silent, their silence was as little to 
the taste of the House as was their lo- 
quacity. He did not intend to break 
that silence, such as it was, by occupy- 
ing the time of the House for any length- 
ened period; but he wished to express 
his opinion, which he believed was the 
opinion of those hon. Members with 
whom he habitually acted, on the propo- 
sitions of the Government as they now 
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came before them, and he wished to 
express the reasons why they remained 
absolutely unchanged in their opinion 
with regard to the main question they 
had to discuss. He need hardly say 
that in neither the vote they gave last 
week, nor the vote they were about to 
give soon, they were influenced, in the 
slightest degree, by any manner of ne- 
gotiations or arrangement with the Go- 
vernment whatever. In fact, there were 
none to influence them, as none such 
existed. The hon. Baronet who had 
just spoken declared that he supported 
the Resolution because he believed that 
it never could be used as an instrument 
of Party. The hon. Member, no doubt, 
was an authority in that House; but not 
so great an authority as the Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who had 
already expressed a different opinion. 
For instance, they had heard the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
—not, he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) thought, 
in the House, but outside it, and to 
some extent, also, in the House—say 
that he regarded this strictly as a ques- 
tion of Party, and as the instrument of 
Party, and that it would be used for 
Party purposes. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the other night dis- 
tinctly said it was all a question of ma- 
jorities ; that the work of enforcing the 
e/éture principle must be the work of the 
majority of the House ; and he seemed 
to attach a meaning of his own to the 
word ‘‘majority.” He reminded him 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) of the worthy 
Parson Adams, in Fielding’s novel, who 
said— 

“When I speak of Christianity I mean the 
Protestant religion, and when I speak of the 
Protestant religion I mean, of course, the Church 
of England.” 

The Home Secretary seemed in the same 
way to say—‘‘ When I speak of the 
country I mean the House of Commons, 
and when I speak of the House of Com- 
mons I mean the Liberal Party.”” He 
did not see how a weapon of that kind 
could be used otherwise than as an instru- 
ment of the majority, and, therefore, the 
weapon of the Government in power for 
the time being. The recent definition 
of the manner of applying this Rule— 
namely, that given by the Speaker, that 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House’ meant 
‘the evident senseof the House at large,” 
which had been received with so much 
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exultation by theright hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), would rot have the slightest 
effect in protecting the rights of the 
small minorities of the House. He (Mr, 
Justin M‘Carthy) supposed that many 
hon. Members considered that these 
small minorities were not to be termed 
Parties at all, but merely nameless frac- 
tions of sections, and not entitled to any 
protection against the rude’and sharp 
pressure of a Rule like this; but he 
submitted that they were the very Par. 
ties who ought to be protected. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) the 
other night spoke of the existence of a 
certain Party in the House, which was 
perfectly reckless what harm it brought 
on itself, so long as it brought harm on 
the interests and traditions of the House 
of Commons; and, as an instance, he 
quoted what his (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s) 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Dawson) had said about Sam- 
son pulling down the Temple of Dagon 
to overwhelm his enemies. It was new 
to him (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) and his 
Friends to recognize in the hon. Member 
for Carlow a terrible anarchist of that 
description. He thought the words used 
by his hon. Friend had a much more 
simple and less startling meaning. So 
far as his acquaintance with any small 
minority in the House was concerned, 
he must say that he never heard of the 
existence of any such Party, and he did 
not believe it ever did exist. That sort 
of policy, which on some occasions had 
been carried on in that House, and to 
which the familiar name of Obstruction 
had been given, was a policy having a 
definite end—namely, to oppose and 
ever to delay the passing of certain mea- 
sures which the hon. Members who pur- 
sued that policy believed to be injuri- 
ous, not only to their country alone, but 
to the interests of the whole country. 
That was a kind of Obstruction which 
he held to be, in the highest degree, 
legitimate, and without which the House 
of Commons would be very different to 
what it was at present. He was tired 
of hearing of what was being done in 
foreign countries. They were continu- 
ally being told—‘‘ Look at what Austro- 
Hungary is doing, what Spain is 
doing ;’’ and perhaps some day, when 
Russia had a Parliament, they might 
hear of what sort of model they 
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would find in Russia. He, however, had 
always understood that the great name 
and influence of this Parliament con- 
sisted in the fact that it was unlike those 
foreign Parliaments in the way of doing 
its Business; and that one great point 
of dissimilarity which strengthened its 
influence was, that the rights and voice 
of small minorities would never be sup- 
pressed. It was owing to the struggles 
of these small minorities that all the 
great reforms had been introduced into 
the House of Commons; and revolutions 
had been averted by those who had had 
the courage to stand up in that House 
and speak the truth without fear or 
favour. He was somewhat surprised to 
hear the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) treat this question last 
night with what seemed to him (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) a needless amount of 
levity. He had thought that his hon. 
Friend was exactly one of the men who 
would most have felt it necessary to 
secure the old principle of protection for 
small minorities. His hon Friend was a 
man who himself was in charge of 
various questions which did not com- 
mend themselves to the ‘‘ evident sense ”’ 
of the majority of the House. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) that it 
was a very easy step from the position 
at which they had now arrived, and 
not by any means impossible that here- 
after the Speaker might take on himself 
to say that a measure which had been 
debated over and over again in succes- 
sive Sessions of Parliament, without 
making new converts in any Session, 
had been discussed adequately; that 
further discussion would be a mere 
waste of time; and that the evident 
sense of the House would be in favour 
of getting rid of what would seem to 
them a dull and dreary discussion, and 
bringing the ciéture to bear upon the 
Member who had re-introduced the dis- 
cussion, it might be on his hon. Friend 
himself. Accordingly, he might bring 
the debate to a close with the speech of 
the Mover and the Seconder, and the 
simple reply of an opponent. In such a 
case there would be a positive tempta- 
tion to the Speaker to exercise his 
power somewhat sharply; and, indeed, 
it was difficult to see how a Speaker 
could preserve the rights of small mi- 
norities in a case of that kind. How, 
in the future, was any Speaker to resist 
the obvious and earnest demand of the 





majority to silence the small minority ? 
There would be no escape for small 
minorities under the pressure of a Rule 
like this. Again, they were told future 
Speakers would be impartial like the 
present, and willing to do what they 
could for the small minorities of the 
House. But let them recollect that it 
would be by no means unlikely that the 
election of Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees might be made under dif- 
ferent conditions, when this Rule was 
adopted, from those that now prevailed, 
and that, under such Rules, there would 
be an obvious and practical advantage 
to either side in securing the Speaker 
or the Chairman as one of their own. 
The result must be that the election of 
a Speaker or Chairman would, in the 
future, be disputed and made a matter 
of Party struggle. There would be pre- 
parations for the event coming on, can- 
vassing and agreements, and stirring up 
of the Members on this side of the 
House and on that, and the election 
would be the occasion of unseemly 
struggles and unworthy faction-fighting 
in the House. And the result would be 
that the Speaker or the Chairman would 
go to his place distinctly marked and 
ticketed as an agent of a Party. That 
alone would change the whole condition 
in which they had hitherto carried on 
their debates. He had already re- 
peatedly said that he did not think 
there was, or ever had been, any Party 
in the House anxious to obstruct for the 
mere purpose of Obstruction. But, sup- 
posing there was such a Party, they 
would still, by the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, be enabled to carry out the 
objects they had in view. Such a Party, 
not of open Obstruction, as had been 
shown, could, by interposing Questions 
and interfering not unjustifiably with 
debate, make their presence so felt as to 
delay Business without coming under 
the Rule. Obstruction would be carried 
on with a subtlety which would defy the 
efforts of the Speaker to characterize it 
as Obstruction; only a small minority, 
an honourable minority, carrying on an 
open struggle, and anxious to attain its 
own ends, would have their freedom of 
speech endangered. Obstruction was a 
very precious weapon of Parliamentary 
warfare, which ought to be used rarely, 
but which in no case should be alto- 
gether suppressed. It seemed to him 
that in putting this Resolution first the 
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Prime Minister had made an obvious, 
and he might say the vulgar, mistake 
of putting the eart before the horse. If 
he had put the other Resolutions first— 
which he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy} would 
call the horse—it was quite possible that 
he might draw the cart, and if the cart was 
too heavy or cumbrous to be drawn, the 
cart could be left behind and the horse 
could go his way without it. There 
might be no necessity whatever for 
crushing the liberty of freedom of 
speech. It was idle to tell them that 
this instrument, once brought into efli- 
cacy, would not be used. It would be 
often used, and it seemed a certainty 
that, once the instrument was used, it 
never could be laid aside. One Session 
it would be employed in a case where, 
perhaps, some necessary Business was 
impeded, then for some measure on 
which the Government had set their 
hearts, until Members would come at 
last to accept without protest their posi- 
tion. They had often heard the familiar 
quotation from the Poet Laureate, which 
described the liberty of this country as 
‘slowly broadening down from prece- 
dent to precedent ;”’ but, under the opera- 
tion of the ciéture, that would be re- 
versed, and they would see freedom 
slowly narrowing up from precedent to 
precedent, and the certain result would 
be the curtailing of the rights of mino- 
rities. That, he thought, was a conse- 
quence which might cause the most light- 
hearted of Her Majesty’s Government 
to pause before agreeing to the passing 
of the Resolutions. He wished hon. 
Members on the opposite side, who had 
up to that time been mutes, would take 
courage and follow their conscientious 
promptings regarding the Resolution ; 

ut if they refused to assert their indi- 
vidual independence, they must bear 
with others who warned the House 
against the consequences they foresaw 
would follow. The Liberal Government 
had, indeed, done many strange things. 
They had been told again and again 
that they need not fear anything, be- 
cause, under a Liberal Government, it 
was impossible for any harm to come. 
He, for one, from recent experience, 
found it hard to say what was impossible 
under a Liberal Government after what 
had happened. He had heard it said 
by an hon. Member, of their old pro- 
gramme, that they had given the country 
neither peace, retrenchment, nor reform. 
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Certainly, they had not given them 
peace; they were also wasteful of the 
public money; but he could not agree 
that they had failed in retrenchment as 
regarded one point, for their liberty of 
speech was to be greatly retrenched. 
As to the reforms, they heard of reform 
in the dim and distant future; but the 
only reform they knew of at present 
was that change by which they were 
reforming off the face of creation one 
of the best and most useful possessions 
of a Parliament which called itself free, 
that which occasioned its debates to be 
free also. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that, as one of 
the oldest Members of the House, and 
one who for many years had believed 
it not only tu be desirable, but absolutely 
necessary to alter the Rules of Procedure 
of that House with a firm and unsparing 
hand, he wished to say a few words be- 
fore the debate closed. The mild, care- 
fully-guarded, very studiously, and scru- 
pulously-limited Resolution which they 
were now discussing—([‘‘ Oh, oh!” }— 
well, that was his deliberate description 
and opinion of it—would, perhaps, do 
something to expedite legislation in this 
House, although, in his opinion, it would 
not do very much. Therefore, he was 
prepared to vote for it with pleasure. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” ] Yes; because he be- 
lieved that Business in the House at the 
present moment was at a deadlock ; and, 
therefore, it was no strong statement to 
say he was prepared to vote for any- 
thing which would expedite legislation. 
He had been for 10 years an advocate 
for cléture. He advocated e/éture when 
most of those who were now its present 
supporters would have nothing to do 
with it; and all the predictions of the 
awful results which would follow upon 
its adoption appeared to him, therefore, 
the veriest chimeras and imaginations of 
the brain. Why, they were only follow- 
ing, in a very feeble and hesitating way, 
the example set them by every Legisla- 
tive Assembly in Europe and America, 
except those of Sweden and Hungary. 
An hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) last night said Spain had no ¢lé- 
ture ; but that statement showed he had 
not read the Paper issued last Session, 
which contained, on page 16, amended 
Rules for putting into force the cléture in 
the Spanish Chamber. The hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) said a 
good deal about the bad working of the 
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oléture in the ‘various European coun- 
tries; but if those countries had found 
it work so badly, why had they not re- 
pealed it long ago? An erroneous im- 
pression prevailed in the public mind 
that the Government had been driven 
to alter the Rules of the House simply 
and almost exclusively in consequence 
of what had been called Irish Obstruc- 
tion. Now, that was far from being the 
ease. During the 28 years that he had 
had the honour of a seat in that Assem- 
bly, complaints had been constant and 
loud that that House of Commons, in 
consequence of obstinate adherence to 
antiquated and obsolete Rules, had not 
been able to overtake its admitted Busi- 
ness. Committee after Committee had 
been appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, with most lamentable, and he 
thought not very creditable, want of 
success. He had watched the discus- 
sions and read the Reports of those 
Committees with great care, and he 
must say he had always been struck 
with two things—in the first place, with 
the want of courage on the part of those 
Committees in proposing alterations and 
changes that it was obvious to many 
of them were inadequate, and some of 
which were incorporated in the Resolu- 
tions submitted by the Government ; but 
what struck him most of all was that 
the leading statesmen on both sides of 
the House had failed entirely to appre- 
ciate and understand the great change 
which had come over the House of 
Commons during the last quarter of a 
century. Why, during the last 25 years, 
that House had undergone a complete 
and radical change; and, as he thought, 
probably the country was not fully aware 
of it. In former times, it was a sort of 
club, which was governed in many ie- 
spects by a sense of unwritten law. The 
Members belonged chiefly to the aristo- 
cratic and landed classes. They were 
not brought nearly so often into contact 
with their constituents as now. ‘They 
did not attend in their places as hon. 
Members did now, and the great ma- 
jority shirked work instead of doing as 
hon. Members now did—going about in 
all directions to find a grievance to at- 
tack or an abuse to reform. They had 
changed all that. There had come into 
the House of Commons of late years a 
great number of earnest, vigorous poli- 
ticians—men of business, men of com- 
mon sense, who had been accustomed to 
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speak in their localities, and they had 
not the slightest intention to come there 
to sit mute and inglorious upon these 
Benches. He had ventured to tell his 
constituents half-a-dozen years ago that 
the House of Commons would require 
to take measures of protection against 
these patriots; because it was quite out 
of the question to suppose, it was a mere 
venerable superstition to imagine, that 
Rules and Regulations which acted very 
well in the time of Pitt and Fox would be 
sufficient to guide a House of Commons 
constituted as it was now. Why, Rules 
which were amply sufficient to control 
a House where 40 Gentlemen desired to 
speak were entirely insufficient where 
there were 400 anxious to address the 
Assembly. Now, a great deal had been 
said about liberty of speech; and if he 
thought that one-fiftieth part of the dire 
consequences prophesied by the hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last would hap- 
pen in consequence of this Resolution, 
he would be the last man in the House 
to vote for it. Could anyone who had 
sat for 28 years in that House, and 
could compare its state now with what 
it was then, when he (Mr. Baxter) en- 
tered it, stand up and be able to say 
that liberty of speech had not been 
grossly abused, and not by one Party 
only? He did not allude to the Irish 
Party alone. The “patriots” who sat 
on the Radical Benches, and who advo- 
cated great measures of reform, were 
apt to speak a great deal too long also, 
and probably there was too much long 
speaking by both the Front Benches 
likewise. The rights of minorities were 
excellent things; but he denied alto- 
gether that it was one of the rights of a 
minority to control and prevent the ac- 
tion of a majority. Now, there were 
great measures, no doubt, before them 
in the immediate future. They would 
be called upon to redistribute seats, to ex- 
tend the borough franchise to counties, 
and probably to disestabiish the Church. 
But he did not believe for one moment 
that any Resolution or set of Resolutions 
which they could pass would have the 
slightest effect in preventing all those 
great questions giving rise to prolonged 
debates and great Party conflicts. But 
he put it to every candid mind in the 
House, apart from those burning poli- 
tical questions altogether, was it not a 
fact that a vast number of social ques- 
tions had been shamefully neglected of 
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late years—not by one Party, or the 
other Party, but simply and solely be- 
cause of the antiquated Rules of the 
House, enabling hon. Gentlemen to sub- 
stitute superfluous, useless, irrelevant 
talk for useful legislation? The time of 
the House had been occupied by gar- 
rulous people instead of by those in 
charge of measures which the country 
ardently demanded. Would not hon. 
Gentlemen admit that, if the Rules had 
been altered, as they ought to have been 
long ago, they should not now have been 
in this position, that they could not get 
important Bills of a social character— 
such as Bills to alter the Bankruptcy 
Law, to put an end to Corrupt Practices, 
to supply our cities with water, to alter 
the Licensing Laws—not only passed, 
but even the opportunity for discussing 
them at all? He thought they were all 
very much to blame that the question of 
revising and reforming the Rules had 
not been made a first and a foremost 
question long ago. He did not think 
that was a blame which pertained to 
any particular Party. Their Leaders 
ought to have placed this question first 
years ago. Neatly 80 years ago Sir 
Erskine May published a most interest- 
ing article in Zhe Edinburgh Review, in 
the course of which he said—hon. Mem- 
bers would forgive him for quoting a 
few sentences— 

“Very many circumstances have contributed 
to enlarge the powers and increase the activity 
of Parliament, which of late years has been 
continually working at high pressure. A vast 
arrear of legislation has long been accumu- 
lating upon us. After a century of inaction, 
and three and twenty years of war, the states- 
men of our own time have to do the work of 
many generations, to unmake as well as to make 
laws, to check as well as to expose abuses, and 
to break down monopolies. But much as they 
have had to accomplish, and however speedily 
and well it has sometimes been done, the neces- 
sities of our age and country have still kept in 
advance of their utmost endeavours.” 


Here was another remarkable sentence 
in the same article— 


“‘In case, however, the question of cléture 
should come under consideration, we are able 
to offer what will be much more persuasive with 
the House of Commons than any argument— 
namely, a precedent. On the 9th May, 1604, or 
nearly 300 years ago, when an hon. Member 
offered:to speak on this matter, it was resolved 
by the House that no more should speak.” 


The idea that, by means of what he 
presumed to call again that peaceable 
instrument, any Ministry would be able 
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one political Party to put down an- 
other, appeared to him utterly prepos- 
terous. The country would never for a 
moment permit such curtailment of de- 
bate. Any Minister attempting it would 
be at once hurled from power. That 
was not the danger at all. The danger 
was entirely in a different direction. The 
danger which the constituencies saw 
staring them in the face—and they un- 
derstood the question perfectly, notwith- 
standing the imputations of ignorance 
on the other side—the danger which the 
great majority of the electors of this 
country saw staring them in the face 
was this—that the Rules of the House 
would enable Obstructionists to oppose 
a measure, and would allow loquacious 
people who were its friends to talk at 
such length as to prevent the passing, 
in any reasonable time, of any measure 
which the people of the country believed 
would be for the well-being of the King- 
dom at large. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, he 
objected to the description of the Resolu- 
tion given by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Baxter). 
He denied, as the right hon. Gentleman 
alleged, that it was a Resolution drawn 
to protect the rights of minorities in that 
House. If he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
had any strong impression at all about 
the character of the Resolution, that 
impression was in a totally opposite 
direction. He looked upon it as most 
absolute in its terms, most arbitrary in 
its character, and as likely to be most 
capricious and crushing in its effect on 
many occasions where it would be most 
desirable to prolong debate. Since the 
first day of the Autumn Session, the 
Government had shown, in regard to 
these Rules, the most unconciliatory 
spirit and attitude. It had rejected every 
attempt made, not only by private Mem- 
bers, but by the responsible Leaders of 
the Opposition, to modify this stringent 
provision. -If the House was entitled to 
draw any inference from that attitude of 
the Government—as to the exercise of 
this power in the future—it would be 
very different from that which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose had deduced. A most important pro- 
posal was made to exempt Committees 
of Supply from the Rule ; but it was ob- 
jected to, and Liberalafter Liberal Mem- 
ber rose and tried to persuade the House 
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that discussions in Committee of Supply 
were not at all matters of so much im- 

rtance; and those declarations pro- 
ceeded from hon. Gentlemen who, within 
his own recollection, in the last Parlia- 
ment, held a very different opinion as 
to the duties of hon. Members when the 
Estimates were before them. All at- 
tempts to modify the Rule in the direc- 
tion of proportionate majorities had been 
stoutly resisted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. An attempt had been made 
to give Members dissatisfied with the 
closing of a debate an opportunity of 
recording a collective protest against the 
action of the majority, and that was 
treated in the same harsh and unconcilia- 
tory manner; and they were told that 
there was no use in relying on the power 
of a collective protest, because the system 
of protest was now growing obsolete 
even in the other branch of the Legisla- 
ture. The attitude, therefore, of the 
Government, as regarded the manner in 
which they had treated the proposals of 
the Opposition, had afforded only too 
strong an indication that when they 
were armed with the cléture, it would 
be impossible for any part of the Op- 
position to fairly or fully record their 
objections to any proposal emanating 
from the Ministerial Benches. The Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, the other night, asked, could the 
House of Commons really do its work ? 
That question had been answered a 
thousand times from the Irish Benches. 
He agreed with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, 
could not do its work. He never knew 
atime during his Parliamentary expe- 
rience when it was really equal to its 
work ; and the question was not whether 
it could perform its work with the pre- 
sent Rules, but whether the change 
proposed would enable it to do its work 
satisfactorily for all the great interests 
committed toitscharge. In his opinion, 
the Government had approached the 
settlement of this question at the wrong 
end. The noble Viscount the Member 
for Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington), 
in describing the great material growth 
of the United Kingdom, said that growth 
had increased ten-fold the material for 
legislation. If that was so, did it not 
follow that it was necessary for the 
House to relieve itself of the burdens 
which were now needlessly thrown’upon 
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it, in order that it might be free to cope 
with the increased demands made upon 
its time? The true remedy was not to 
be found in restricting the liberties of 
hon. Members of that House, which were 
essential alike to the proper transaction 
of Business and to the protection of the 
House; but in such a development of 
the principles of local self-government 
as would enable local public bodies, not 
only in Ireland, but in England and 
Scotland, to transact a large mass of 
Business which was now thrown upon 
the hands of the Imperial Parliament. 
He was opposed to cléture in every 
shape, but more because of the effect it 
would have upon political action outside 
of Parliament, than the effect it would 
have upon the ‘debating power of the 
House. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) objected to 
a comparison of the Caucus system in 
this country with the Oaucus in the 
United States. The only difference he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) saw between 
formal political action in England out- 
side the House of Commons and formal 
political action in the United States was 
that in the latter country they had per- 
fected the machine, whereas in England 
they were but experimenting with a new 
invention. But, he would say, let the 
policy of closing debates in Parliament 
once becombined withthat ofintimidating 
Members outside by Caucus organiza- 
tions, and things would soon wear a very 
different aspect. In that case, they might 
prepare themselves to hear the people 
asked to abolish the system of appoint- 
ing gentlemen to public offices, and to 
vote not only for the election of those 
who were engaged in the Military, 
Civil, and Naval Departments of the 
country, but those who were engaged in 
the grave and solemn duty of adminis- 
tering the Law. When that time ar- 
rived and the Caucus had been fully de- 
veloped, they would see then what the 
democratic millennium meant, in the per- 
fect approximation of our political sys- 
tem to that of the United States, which 
he presumed not even the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets would venture 
to defend. No doubt, the House of 
Commons would survive the cléture; but 
it would not preserve, under that sys- 
tem, the dignity of character, and that 
consideration for the opinions of those 
who differed from them, which had 
hitherto characterized their public action 
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in this country. As the result of the 
cléture, political action of all kinds would 
be deteriorated. There was one subject 
in connection with this proposal upon 
which he had found it utterly impossible 
to arrive at any idea as to the mind of 
the Ministry, and that was the subject 
of Irish Obstruction. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him 
stated that the Obstruction of the Irish 
Members had not at all been a chief 
agent in inducing the Government to 
adopt this policy; but other hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House took a totally different view. The 
noble Viscount the Member for Barn- 
staple said it was the presence of the 
Irish Party in the House, constantly 
talking about legislative independence, 
that induced him to support the pro- 
posal of the Government; but he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) trusted that the noble 
Viscount had taken that unfavourable 
view of the action of the Irish Members 
through a want of knowledge of the 
objects they had in view, and of the 
results which had heretofore followed 
their policy, he would not say of Ob- 
struction, but of determined resistance 
to proposals of which they did not 
approve. Their opposition was of an 
impartial character as between Liberals 
and Conservatives. He asked English 
Members, who regarded their action in 
that light, to try and realize that they 
had been sent into an Assembly which 
was not composed in any large degree of 
their own countrymen, which was com- 
posed of men who were separated from 
them by a hundred considerations, dif- 
fering from the ordinary sympathies and 
motives of action which stimulated the 
people of Ireland. Then they had a 
minority, coming from a country where 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
Press had been banned, a country which 
during the 82 years of legislative union 
had scarcely for one twelvemonth been 
free from coercive legislation. They 
saw that minority, in the first instance, 
trying to interest Members of that Par- 
liament on Irish questions, after having 
first interested them by desperate efforts; 
then trying to induce them to accept the 
conclusions of the majerity of the 
people of Ireland on questions exclu- 
sively affecting that country. That had 
been the position of the Irish Party ever 
since the Union; and it was only now 
and again fitfully, aud after a period of 
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excitement in Ireland, which it was not 
desirable should be made a necessary 
condition of legislative action, that Par- 
liament had shown any disposition to 
concede the Irish demands. Looking at 
the matter in that way, he thought, on 
a fair and full consideration of the whole 
facts of the case, that the Irish Mem- 
bers would not be seriously blamed by 
candid and honest politicians for the 
determined action which they had occa- 
sionally adopted in that House. But if 
he tried to justify their position in that 
respect, he had still a higher claim upon 
the sympathies of Members of the Li- 
beral Party. He invited them to look 
at the reforms which had been accom- 
plished through the determined action 
of the Irish Members. To whose action 
were they indebted for the public atten- 
tion which was directed to the question 
of flogging in the Army, and for the 
reform in the punishment of untried 
prisoners? He might go through a 
long list of cases in which similar effects 
had been secured through the same 
agency, and he might mention more than 
one case in which the English Govern- 
ment would have been saved from dis- 
grace, if they had sense and foresight 
enough to regard the protests of the 
Irish Party. As an instance, he might 
justifiably refer to the case of the Trans- 
vaal, when nine Members of the Irish 
Party fought all night to save the 
House from the consequences of a mis- 
take, their views, if not their tactics, 
being strongly supported by the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Mr. Courtney), at that time a 
private Member. Looking at the un- 
bending attitude of the Government in 
reference to every proposal coming from 
that side of the House, he was afraid 
that his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City of Durham (Mr. T. C. Thompson) 
told the truth when he said that a great 
deal of this policy had been stimulated 
by hatred of the Irish. [*‘‘ No, no!”’] 
Then if it was not stimulated by hatred 
of the Irish, it was stimulated by fear 
of the Irish; and, although they knew 
they could easily relieve themselves 
from all the embarrassments of Irish 
Obstruction, by allowing the people of 
Ireland the privilege of managing purely 
Irish affairs, they preferred to soothe 
their own fears, they preferred to in- 
dulge their own prejudices, than to do 
justice to those for whom the Irish 
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Party had vainly pleaded for the privi- 
lege of managing their own affairs in 
Treland. If the Government were wise, 
they would have done better by em- 
bracing that opportunity of doing some- 
thing to develop the principle of local 
self-government, when they had the at- 
tention of the whole country directed to 
the Business of the House of Commons, 
rather than to seek to put the House in 
a strait-jacket. They would have seized 
this occasion for making some conces- 
sion to the principle which the Irish 
Party had advocated in that House, and 
which all the evidences of political 
action in Ireland showed must be sub- 
stantially recognized in some form or 
another before contentment could be 
established in that country. He did not 
oppose the Resolution from any un- 
worthy suspicion of the use to which it 
would be put; he had only to deal with 
the logical consequences of the policy 
initiated. If the Government passed 
that Resolution, they might depend on 
it, the thing would not stop here. There 
would be further and further encroach- 
ments from the outside. Fresh attempts 
would continually be made to dictate to 
Members of Parliament, and in that 
way Members of Parliament would lose 
their freedom. There was no end to the 
passions which they were arousing out- 
of-doors. It was said the Prime Minis- 
ter had received bundles of Resolutions ; 
but that would not justify the House in 
fettering itself. In any city, if politicians 
were willing to pay the price—if they 
only stooped low enough, and gave up 
everything like principle and conscience 
—they could always get a crowd of 
brutality and ignorance at their back. 
That being so, he did not think much 
weight should be attached to the opinion 
of the machined politicians outside, to 
whose noisy outcry the introduction of 
the cléture was so largely due. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The proposition 
before the House, Sir, is that, having 
considered the Ist Resolution relating 
to Procedure for 17 nights, and having 
taken 17 divisions upon it, we shall, on 
the Motion of the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
dismiss that Resolution to oblivion and 
lose the fruit of all our labours ; aud on 
this proposition we are engaged in a 
lengthened debate. I rise, Sir, to take 
part in that debate, rather than wait for 
another day of its prolongation, upon 
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the simple ground that my Colleagues 
do not, andI do not wish, by waiting 
for its termination in the more ordinary 
course, to become even tacitly com- 
mitted to the proposition that we think 
the prolongation of the debate to be an 
expedient or useful expenditure of pub- 
lic time. The right hon. Baronet stated 
last night that there were a large number 
of Members anxious to address the 
House, and that statement was true; 
but it was not the whole truth. It was 
undoubtedly true that there were a large 
number of Members, if the reports 
which have reached nie as to the lists in 
existence on the other side be correct, 
pledged to address the House; but it 
was equally true and no less important 
that there were an extremely small num- 
ber of Members anxious to hear them. 
For, Sir, I have had the curiosity— 
having been, I believe, a patient auditor 
of this debate for, I will not say abso- 
lutely for the whole of the time, but I 
think for a larger portion of time than 
any Gentleman whom I now address— 
[Mr. Warton: No.]—well, except, 
perhaps, the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport, and I am by no means sure 
that I may not compete with him in the 
share of time I have devoted to this de- 
bate; but I have taken the opportunity, 
Sir, of noting, as the interest in the 
prolongation of the debate is supposed 
to rely upon the opposite Benches, I 
have noted the number of Members 
present on the opposite Benches at 
different periods of the debate, and at 
different hours of the night, taking care 
that the whole of my particulars shall 
relate to periods when Opposition 
speakers were addressing the House. 
Every one of these particularsis during 
the speeches of opponents of the Reso- 
lution. Well, now, on Monday night—I 
begin with half-past 11 on Monday night 
—the number of Members on that side 
of the House was 21 above the Gang- 
way and five below—26 in all. And 
that was the bloom and flush and youth 
of the debate, which produced the 
But yesterday at 7 
o’clock—not a very bad period—I will 
not ‘give the distinctions of above and 
below the Gangway, though I have taken 
them all down — at 7 o’clock there 
were 24; at half-past, 20; at 8—no 
wonder they were then sinking—there 
were 10; and at half-past 10, notwith- 
standing that one very distinguished 
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Gentleman on the opposite Bench who is 
always heard with interest, was speak- 
ing, I only observed 28. At a quarter to 
12 there were 23, and at midnight 
there were 18. To-day, at 1 o’clock, 
there were upon the opposite Bench five 
Members above the Gangway, and one 
below the Gangway, and the one below 
the Gangway was the Member who was 
addressing the House. At 2 o’clock 
the total had fallen from six to five; at 
8 o’clock, I admit, it had risen to 16, 
at half-past 3 it was as high as 17, 
and under the great attraction of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down 36 hon. Gen- 
tlemen were gathered upon the opposite 
side of the House. Now, this is the 
manner in which, in those quarters of 
the House where it is announced that 
the cléture is the death-knell of Parlia- 
mentary freedom, that a serious en- 
croachment on public liberty is being 
perpetrated, and that the gag is going 
to be inflicted, the audience displays its 
interest in the fears which it professes to 
entertain. In these circumstances, I 
think I am entitled to say, on behalf of 
those hon. Members who do think 
it worth while to attend the House, 
that there is a good deal of mis- 
understanding as to the interest taken 
by the other side of the House in 
this dilatory rather than useful de- 
bate. I admit that, though I always 
had a high opinion of the speaking 
powers of the other side of the House, 
that opinion has been decidedly raised 
during this discussion, for I did not be- 
lieve it possible for human ingenuity to 
have infused so much of at least galvanic 
life into topics so thoroughly exhausted 
as the present, and to have established 

lausible connections between the sub- 
ject before us and others at what I 
should have deemed an immeasurable 
distance ; to say nothing of the use of 
arguments which went far to show that 
when a numerous body of Members de- 
sire the indefinite extension of the de- 
bate there is plenty of power for the 
accomplishment of their end. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) disposed of this 
question with great facility by alleging 
that the difficulties of the House were 
all owing to the mismanagement of the 
Government. I admit that great autho- 
rity must attach to the words of a right 
hon. Gentleman who has so much con- 
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fidence in his own experience ; but some 
of us on this side have sat in the House 
as long as the right hon. Gentleman— 
some of us, perhaps, sat here before he was 
born—and have had something, if not as 
much, to do with the conduct of Public 
Business, and we happen to differ from 
the right hon. Gentleman in our ideas of 
good management. However, if the 
matter is to be settled simply upon an 
tpse dizit, I will not waste the time of 
the House in discussing cases in which 
we think the right hon. Gentleman wrong 
and he thinks himself right. I heard 
yesterday the speech of an hon. Gentle- 
man to whom, by reason of the blood 
that runs in his veins as well as his own 

ersonal merits—I mean the hon. Mem- 

er for Wilton (Mr. Herbert)—I can 
never listen without interest and emo- 
tion. The hon. Member stated that 
people outside the House do not know 
its Rules—I think he said that not 3 
per cent of the people outside knew 
them—and if that be so, it is a very 
heavy blow to the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), who pro- 
posed that we should take the judgment 
of the constituencies on this question. 
1 am disposed to admit that people out- 
side are woefully ignorant of the Rules 
of the House ; but there is no such wide- 
spread ignorance of the fundamental 
conditions of the matter. They know 
that the House has duties to do, and 
that those duties are not done; they 
know that in the meantime debates are 
carried on to a length that they are 
unable to measure; they cannot, in 
short, reconcile the redundance of our 
talk with the paucity of our actions. 
Therefore, they have made up their 
minds to instruct the House of Commons 
to this effect—‘‘ Do more and talk less; 
talk less in proportion to what you do.” 
They know that we are generously ex- 
pending our mental and physical forces 
on their behalf; but they know also that 
the expenditure is so mismanaged as to 
be attended with no adequate practical 
results. They wish that the results 
shall be in proportion to the labour, and 
my belief is that they have set their 
hearts on the accomplishment of this 
great reform. They know nothing of 
the details of the matter; but they do 
know that every subordinate assembly 
in the country has the power and capa- 
city to regulate its own rules of proce- 
dure. They give us credit for a similar 
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capacity, and they expect us to act 
according to the position in which we 
are placed. I need not dwell at length 
on the various arguments which have 
been urged in the whole course of 
this debate; but I will answer the 
question put to me by the hon. Member 
for Exeter (Mr. Northcote). He asked, 
in substance—‘‘ How do the Govern- 
ment intend that this Rule shall be ap- 
plied?” Well, of course, it is not a 
question of our intentions, and the better 
phrase would be—‘‘ How do we expect 
the Rule to be applied?” I expect 
that it should be applied according 
to the mind and discretion of the 
Speaker, honestly and intelligently in- 
terpreting the Resolution of the House, 
and that his interpretation will be ac- 
cepted with respect and confidence by 
every section of the House. The noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) said last night that 
the repeal of the Rule would always be 
impossible. He only gave that as his 
opinion; but he stated that he would 
demonstrate that proposition. Singu- 
larly enough, after he had made that 
statement, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) rose and adopted a totally ccn- 
tradictory line of argument, and said— 
“Pass the Rule you may ; but it will 
afterwards produce a frightful reaction, 
which cannot fail to sweep the Rule 
away.’ Now,I do not anticipate any 
such frightful reaction. My belief is, 
that if this Rule passes, as it will, and 
works badly, if it is found to alter the 
character of the House and to affect the 
traditions of the Chair, which are, in 
my judgment, an absolutely vital and 
inseparable portion of the traditions of 
the House, the House, as long as it con- 
tinues to reflect, as it now does, the 
spirit of the nation, will find a speedy 
remedy for the mischief, and will take 
care that no such evil shall prevail. Our 
belief is that it will not prevail. But in 
face of all the intimidating prophecies 
with which we have been inundated, I 
say—‘‘ Have you no faith? You seem 
to have none in the Party to which you 
belong, or in the constitution of the 
House of Commons. Have you no faith 


in the people you represent, and do not 
you know, if these evils follow, the 
people, when they have to choose their 

epresentatives, will find an effectual 
remedy?” Complaint has been made 


that the Resolution is not like a Bill, 
and that there are not the same repeated 
opportunities of discussing it. Well, 
Sir, if it is not like a Bill, it is still less 
like an Act of Parliament. It is quite 
true that two votes make a Standing 
Order of the House—that is, after a 
series of Amendments have been dis- 
posed of, there is a vote on the Resolu- 
tion and a vote to make it a Standing 
Order; but there are thus three stages 
at which hon. Members can speak, and 
it should not be forgotten that a single 
vote suffices for the repeal of a Standing 
Order. It is not like an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the alarms and fears of irre- 
parable mischief proceed, consequently, 
from an entire forgetfulness of the ele- 
mentary conditions of the case. It is 
assumed at once that the greatest evils 
will be introduced by the Resolution, 
and that the House of Commons will 
never have the intelligence or the virtue 
by a single vote to apply the remedy. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) says that the Tory Party have 
a good war cry. I take this opportunity 
of thanking the noble Lord for the 
public service that he has done in his 
excellent argument as to the trafficking 
between the two Front Benches which 
must be the inevitable result of a pro- 
portionate majority. One great good 
has certainly been attained in the course 
of this debate, long as it has been; and 
that is the result that the proportionate 
majority, as a means of dealing with the 
subject of the closing power, will not, 
after what took place the other night, 
be heard of again. I thank the noble 
Lord for the contribution which he made 
to bringing about that result. But the 
noble Lord says that freedom of speech 
is a good war cry for the Tory Party. 
Free speech an excellent war cary! 
When has the noble Lord’s Party 
wanted a good war cry? Was it not a 
good war cry against the Dissenters to 
plead the English doctrine of Church 
and State? Was it not a good war cry 
against the Roman Catholics—the inte- 
rests of Protestant institutions in danger? 
Was it not a good war cry during the 
passing of the Navigation Laws—the 
Fleet, the ships, the Colonies, and com- 
merce, which constitute the greatness of 
the Empire? If these inventions of war 
cries are to be the test of political 
wisdom and success, I at once bow to 





the noble Lord, and I grant that no- 
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thing can be more perfect. But we 
have two things to do—we have to in- 
quire, not only whether freedom of 
speech is about to be invaded, but also 
whether it now exists. Our contention 
is that freedom of speech does not now 
exist, and that the House is in a 
very great degree enslaved; because 
by the use made of its Rules by a 
portion of its Members—I draw no in- 
vidious distinctions, I make no selec- 
tions from one quarter or another— 
the House is incapacitated from work- 
ing out the ends which it was sent here 
to accomplish. Therefore the House, as 
a whole, has not freedom of speech, 
insomuch as it has not the means of 
attaining its own essential purposes 
through the regular and _ legitimate 
organs of debate. But, Sir, I may make 
a protestation on behalf of a large por- 
tion of those who sit on this side of the 
House, and who, I do not hesitate to 
say, have been compelled, to a degree 
such as I have never known equalled, to 
forego the privilege, and even to com- 
promise the duty of speech, for fear they 
should still more aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the situation. Sir, it is the 
unbounded licence of a few which has 
riveted this yoke upon the shoulders of 
the House, and the question is whether 
the House will make the necessary effort 
to break down that yoke. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) used 
a most extraordinary expression, and I 
do not know whether he had considered 
the meaning of his words—‘‘It is not 
the question,” he said, ‘‘ whether injus- 
tice has been committed, but whether 
the minority think that it is committed.” 
That, Sir, is a portentous declaration ; 
that the criterion of proper actions is 
not to be found in the inquiry into the 
question whether the thing done is just 
or unjust, but is to be found simply in 
ascertaining the effect it has upon cer- 
tain persons. I-hesitate to accept that 
doctrine. If itis good for one portion 
of the House, it is good for all portions 
of the House ; and I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has so much con- 
fidence in the opinions he delivers, and 
does not seem to think they can be in 
any respect the subject of question—I 
appeal to him to be allowed to enter a 
modest plea against that doctrine. We 
must, after all, have the power of exa- 
mining into the bases of all these dismal 
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prophecies—of everything that has been 
said about the Caucus, about the death- 
knell of Parliamentary liberty, about 
freedom of speech, the degradation of 
the Chair, and all the dismal topies 
which have been laid before us. They 
are but the different limbs of a body 
which has but one neck. Let us see 
whether that neck is a real neck, or a 
merely visionary one. What is the proof 
that freedom of speech is going to be 
interfered with? What says the hon. 
Member who has just addressed us on 
the part of the Irish Members. He says 
he does not understand in what respect 
his Party are charged in this matter. I 
am much surprised that he does not un- 
derstand it. I should have thought, 
observing the speeches of the Govern- 
ment, observing that we have in no way 
founded ourselves upon the supposed 
misdeeds of any particular number of 
persons in the House, he must have 
known very well that we did not con- 
sider the basis of this measure to be the 
action of himself or his Friends—that is 
to say, the action of himself and his 
Friends as contradistinguished from all 
other Parties in the House. What we 
consider is that this disease is spread so 
far and wide that it has come to affect 
the general tone and manner of discus- 
sion in the House. Certainly, we thought 
there were gross and aggravated cases 
in that quarter of the House. But, look- 
ing back upon those cases in the calm- 
ness of historical retrospect, we are free 
to confess that the Gentlemen who hold 
such a position on behalf of the Sister 
Island are entitled to be judged in this 
matter with a peculiar indulgence. 
What is really the position of Ire- 
land with regard to this matter? No 
doubt, if there is going to be a suppres- 
sion of free speech, Ireland will suffer 
with the rest. But let us look at the 
question for a moment from another 
point of view. I will speak with frank- 
ness what is my own mind with respect 
to those Irish Representatives who are 
accustomed to term themselves the Irish 
Party. Among them it appears to me 
it is possible to discern two currents of 
feeling. They are all of them what is 
called Home Rulers. Their object is to 
establish, in some way or other, what 
they sometimes call a National, some- 
times an Independent, it may be a -_ 
rate, Legislative Assembly. Upon that 
point they are united. Now, Sir, let 
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me make this frank admission. It has 
sometimes appeared to many of us that 
there is a portion, at any rate, of that 
Party who, to attain their end, wish to 
make the transaction of Business in this 
House, while they are in it, impossible; 
whereas there are unquestionably others 
—and it is our duty to believe that that 
is the prevailing current of feeling— 
who, believing it to be vital to the exist- 
ence of their country that they should 
attain legislative independence, yet are 
extremely desirous to turn to the best 
account the machinery that exists, in 
order to supply, as they best can, the 
legislative wants of Ireland. Now, look- 
ing at the matter from that point of 
view, what are we engaged in? I ven- 
ture to give my own opinion upon the 
interests of Ireland. About the Irish 
vote, I have no business, and very little 
inclination, to speak. But I have had 
to do for many years with Irish affairs, 
and perhaps I am entitled to give my 
opinion without being guilty of an un- 
due amount of arrogance or presump- 
tion. And I submit this opinion—that 
a more complete or perfect system of 
Rules for the improvement of the con- 
duct of the Business of this House is 
essential for meeting the wants of Ire- 
land. If there be no time for English 
and Scotch legislation, there will be no 
time for Irish legislation. The English 
and Scotch Members are now exerting 
themselves to the uttermost as Repre- 
sentatives of the people for the purpose 
of enlarging the fund of time at the dis- 
posal of Parliament for the purposes of 
legislation. I wish to ask those Irish 
Members whom I have described as 
anxious to turn to the best account the 
legislative machinery of the House, what 
will be the effect upon the interests of 
Ireland, what will be the effect upon the 
claims of Ireland to a large allowance 
of time from the limited fund which is 
at the disposal of the House, if, while 
English and Scotch Members havestriven 
and done their utmost to increase that 
fund, the Members for Ireland have done 
their utmost to diminish and contract it? 
That is my view of the interests of Ire- 
land. It appears to me, not only equally 
with England and Scotland, but even 
more than England and Scotland, it is 
essential to Ireland that there should be 
a better arrangement of Business in this 
House, in order that her demands may 
be particularly considered and intelli- 





gently met. Was the hon. Member(Mr. 
O’Connor Power) in jest when he said— 
‘Why do you not take advantage of 
this opportunity to advance the power 
of local self-government, in Ireland?” 
Well, Sir, I tell the hon. Gentleman 
there is not a subject which I could 
name on which I personally feel a more 
profound anxiety than on the establish- 
ment of local self-government in Ireland, 
and local self-government upon a liberal 
and effective basis. But it is a mockery 
to say—‘ Establish local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland’”’—that is a great and 
difficult subject—and then to say, “I 
will, by my vote, by my speech, and by 
my influence, do my best to narrow the 
time during which alone you can give 
local self-government or any other boon 
to Ireland.” I need not detain the House 
long with this question, which is capable 
of being brought to an issue more satis- 
factorily than by prophetic dispute and 
discussion. We say there will be no 
damage from this Rule establishing the 
principle of a closing power, and the 
answer of the Opposition is that that is 
no argument. They say there will be 
very great difficulty from the exercise of 
this closing power, and that they consider 
a very good argument. Our anticipa- 
tions of the future are, I admit, only 
anticipations; but they are as good as 
those which come from other quarters. 
But I submit to the House that this 
matter does not depend on anticipation 
alone. We have had some trial of it, 
and we know what the House can do, 
and what the House does, under the 
operation of a closing power. It is not 
a matter of speculation or prophecy. 
We had the closing power enforced last 
year. Now, I call the attention of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) to this. The right hon. 
Member and his friends have been freely 
applying to our measure for establishing 
a closing power the invidious name of 
the gag. Some have even gone the ex- 
traordinary length of abscribing to us— 
and especially to my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson), as his own account 
of this measure, that which he quoted 
from a speech from the other side. Now, 
I want to know if hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side admit that last year, when 
they placed the Regulations of Procedure 
in the Speaker’s hands, they assisted in 
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applying the to Members of this 
an e fi Rmagt Trish Members. ] 
I am not arguing now with the hon. 
Members from Ireland, but with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who have freely 
bestowed this invidious and offensive 
name upon the measure which we pro- 
pose. Last year they assisted us most 
cordially to put into operation a far more 
severe system of closure than this. It 
is quite true that the assent of three- 
fourths of the House was required ; but 
that is nothing whatever to the purpose. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Before you determine by 
your murmurs whether it is to the pur- 
pose or not, perhaps you will allow me 
to say what the purpose is. The purpose 
is not to compare the means of putting 
this power in force; but simply to test 
the operation of the power, and ask the 
House whether it was a gagornot. I 
admit the means of putting it into opera- 
tion were different ; but with that I have 
nothing todo. I want to test the severity 
of the power we put in operation. Well, 
the power of last year was a far severer 
power than the power which is now pro- 
posed. (Mr. Warton: It was only tem- 
porary.]| Why does the hon. and learned 
Gentleman interrupt me with totally irre- 
levant remarks? I am only showing 
the actual effect of the power in opera- 
tion. Nodoubt it wastemporary. But 
I want to know whether hon. Gentlemen 
opposite did or did not impose a tem- 
orary gag upon freedom of speech ? 
Mr. Warton: Yes.] Well, Iam ex- 
tremely grieved to hear that he did it 
with that intention. I have no such in- 
tention. But I want to show whether, 
in point of fact, the gag was in force, 
because that is the purpose with which 
I speak, and the test to which I wish to 
bring your prophecies—the test of fact 
and actual experience. The gag of last 
year was more severe, because while the 
first point, that of putting the Question, 
was in operation it was very much the 
same as it is now, yet the most stringent 
Rule was introduced that in Committee 
—a tremendous Rule—no Membermight 
speak on any point more than once; and 
not only so, but a closure was intro- 
duced into that Rule—for which I am 
responsible — applicable not only to 
single debates, but to actual stages, so 
that those two vitally important stages 
of a Bill, the Committee and the Report, 
were liable to be closed by an arrange- 
ment under which a time was fixed, and 
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if all the Amendments were not disposed 
of when the hand of the clock pointed 
to that hour, every Question must be 
put and decided without debate. So 
that the severity of that Rule, when it 
was in operation, was infinitely greater 
than that of the Rule now proposed by 
the Government possibly could be. Do 
not let it be said I am now pointing to 
the operation of that Rule as a measure 
of what the operation of the Govern- 
ment Rule will be. I am pointing to it 
as something infinitely beyond the mea- 
sure of what the operation of the Go- 
vernment Rule can possibly be ; and yet, 
so approaching it, I ask hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, I would almost ask the Repre- 
sentatives from Ireland whether it was 
really a gag? [Mr. Heary: Of course 
it was.] Well, Sir, then I must say that 
if it was a gag it was an instrument 
more humane than I had been led to 
suppose, and the whole of this system is 
much more genial and approachable— 
not ‘‘harsh and crabbed as dull fools 
suppose”’—but less cruel and more 
humane than I think anyone would 
admit. We have never spoken of it as 
a thing in itself desirable. Then, Sir, 
it comes to this. Let us see what has 
happened under the operation of this 
infinitely severer system of last year. 
Last year the question of Irish coer- 
cion, it will be remembered, was dis- 
cussed for 11 successive days upon 
the Address to the Crown, and many 
more days were spent on the very 
beginnings of the question. But at 
a certain date the Rules of Urgency 
were introduced, and then 16 days 
more were occupied in the discus- 
sion of the Bill under those Rules. It 
certainly was, Sir, a peculiar Bill, and 
one demanding the closest and most 
careful discussion. But it was a short 
Bill—it was a Bill the enacting part of 
which was comprised in two pages of 
the Statutes and in two clauses, cer- 
tainly not complex in its provisions, but 
of a comparatively simple character. 
And 16 days were given to the discussion 
under the Rules of Urgency. Do not let 
it be supposed for a moment that I am 
now making this a matter of accusation. 
I am not doing anything of the kind. I 
am only showing the time spent on the 
Bill. There were four days on the 
second reading, eight in Committee, 
three on Report, and one on the third 
reading, making 16 days in all for the 
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discussion of these two pages, under a 
system of cléture infinitely more severe 
than the terms of our 1st Resolution can 
by any possibility bring into action. 
Well, Sir, I say that though on that oc- 
casion it had become necessary, in the 
judgment of the vast majority, for the 
House to limit the freedom of speech in 
a degree in which I fervently hope we 
may never be driven to limit it again, 
yet, under these Rules so limiting it, 16 
days were given; and it would, in my 
judgment, be absurd to say that those 
16 days did not, on the whole, give to the 
Irish Members a fair opportunity, a con- 
siderable opportunity—I will not say a 
full one, for that would seem too much 
to recognize the arrangement as normal, 
but a fair and considerable opportunity 
of making known the merits of their case, 
and the wants and wishes—as they in- 
terpreted them—of their country. There- 
fore, the test of experience, applied to 
the actual case which we had in opera- 
tion under our eye last year, reduces to 
insignificance and to futility the pro- 
phecies which we have now so freely in- 
dulged in as to the application of a far 
milder scheme to a far more powerful 
and a far more numerous Party. Well, 
therefore, Sir, looking at this as a mat- 
ter of business, and endeavouring to get 
rid of all heat and passion and prejudice 
in the matter, I hold that our proposals 
have been justified from first to last. It 
is charged against us that we admit no 
Amendment. Yes, Sir; but whenever we 
admit an Amendment we are charged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) with 
vacillation and with want of decision. We 
have been glad to be able to admit cer- 
tain Amendments ; but, undoubtedly, we 
have steadily and stoutly refused, and 
shall steadily and stoutly refuse, to admit 
Amendments which appear to us to be 
inconsistent with the great purpose of 
these Resolutions. I may say, Sir, it 
is no longer a matter of mere pro- 
phecy and anticipation. We know what 
we are dealing with. We know it from 
experience. We know it from the ex- 
perience of something more stringent 
and worse by far than anything that can 
be extracted from these Resolutions ; 
and I fall back upon the striking pas- 
sage in which Lord Salisbury, in 1877, 
described, in the House of Lords, the 
state of Business in the House of Com- 
mons, when, in language of the greatest 
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power and vigour, he went over the 
whole circle of our mischiefs and our 
difficulties, and expressed his full and 
confident belief that the great Assembly 
intrusted with the representation of the 
interests and wishes of the people of 
this country would never suffer its tra- 
ditions of 600 years to be lost in an 
atmosphere of futile talk. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the Prime 
Minister had remarked that he did not 
think the prolongation of this debate 
had served any useful purpose ; and, cer- 
tainly, from the manner in which he had 
spoken of the speeches of Members on 
the Opposition Benches, without advanc- 
ing any argument in reply to them, he 
should be disposed to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. Something had 
been said about so few Members being 
present during the discussion, a very 
dangerous argument from the Prime 
Minister, who knew that, as in the case 
of Indian affairs, the interest of the 
House ought not to be measured by the 
attendance; but the reason why so 
few Members were present was be- 
cause, in consequence of the action of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the debate 
was an unreal one, no attempt being 
made to answer the arguments ad- 
vanced against the Resolution. The 
Opposition must think not only of the 
small number of Members who came 
forward—of the small number who came 
forward to answer their arguments— 
but they were bound to think also of the 
country, which was listening to the de- 
bate with very great interest. If the 
debate did nothing else, it would help to 
clear away the confusion with which the 
question had been surrounded by the 
speeches of the Government. The Op- 
position agreed with the Government to 
the fullest extent in the desire to carry 
forward as satisfactorily as possible the 
Business of the House; but they denied 
that the particular proposal now under 
discussion was either the best or the 
wisest method, or, indeed, an adequate 
method, of dealing with the existing 
evil. The Prime Minister had told the 
Opposition that they had a very good 
war ory. Well, he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman. He thought they had 
a good warcry. Freedom of discussion 
was about as good a war cry as they 
could have. It was a pretty safe war 
ery too, and, for his own part, he felt in- 
clined to stick to it; but the right hon. 
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Gentleman had in the speech just de- 
livered raised a very dangerous war cry. 
The Prime Minister had spoken of the 
support which the Conservative Party 
gave to the closing power in the pro- 
posals of last year. He did not expect 
that they would have been taunted for 
having done so. [Mr. Grapstonz: I 
used no taunts.] It was true that they 
supported that closing power. Theysup- 
ported the Government in carrying out 
what they had declared to be abso- 
lutely necessary in the interests of the 
country; but, so far from desiring to 
increase that power, he believed it was 
owing to their action that it was not 
applied in Committee of Supply. But 
with regard to the still more dangerous 
war cry the Prime Minister had put 
forward, the right hon. Gentleman had 
made, if not a bid, certainly a very good 
argument in favour of the proposition 
that the Irish Members should now come 
and vote with the Government. He had 
told them that if the proposal of the 
Government was carried their demands 
would be more easily considered and 
met; and he had put in the foreground of 
what should be considered the question 
of local self-government in Ireland. He 
had stated that no one regarded this 
question with more profound anxiety for 
its settlement upon a liberal and effec- 
tual basis. Why should the question of 
local self-government be put forward in 
this discussion on the question of Pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was by the 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), who immediately pre- 
ceded me, that the question was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that that 
did not make it more relevant to this 
discussion ; and, at any rate, he could 
not understand why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pointed answer referring to 
local self-government was made unless 
it was for the very obvious purpose to 
which he had alluded. The affection of 
the right hon. Gentleman for local self- 
government in Ireland was of somewhat 
recent birth, because during his previous 
years of Office the only proposal his 
Government had voluntarily brought 
forward was one to enable the Local 
Government Board in Ireland to com- 
pel the Board of Guardians to pen- 
sion their officers whether they liked it 
or not. The right hon. Gentleman said 
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that there was no time for the discussion 
of Irish affairs, but that they might leave 
the Irish Members to find opportunity for 
such a discussion; but he had not the 
slightest doubt, whether this Resolution 
were passed or not, the Irish Members 
were quite capable of taking care of 
themselves. The Prime Minister had, 
on a former occasion, referred to the 
statement made by him (Mr. Stanhope) 
that the effect of the Resolution would be 
to put down the Tory minority. Well, 
it had not been disguised that, in 
the opinion of many Members, the 
Resolution had that object in view. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
had asserted that in the most pointed 
and conclusive manner. Of the Govern- 
ment itself, no two Members had put 
forward the same reason for the adop- 
tion of this Rule; and not an individual 
Member of the Government had main- 
tained the same ground in the different 
speeches they had made. At the Man- 
sion House last year the Prime Minister 
had said that its object was to enable 
the Government to pass a Bankruptcy 
Bill and a Floods Prevention Bill. Then 
he said it was to be introduced as an 
experimental Standing Order; then 
that a two-thirds’ majority was to 
be accepted; then he backed out of 
that proposal; and now it appeared 
there were two classes of measures before 
the House, Party and non-Party mea- 
sures, and that the object of the Reso- 
lution was to pass the Party measures. 
Then it was said that its object was to 
put down bores and to restrain the 
licence of afew. With that they agreed ; 
but the hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. 
Broadhurst) told them that the cléture 
was to stop other people, and let robust 
Radicals have their way. Again, they 
were told that it was to put down prolix 
speeches and compress debate. They 
agreed with that, too; but that result 
would not be obtained by the Resolution 
before the House. The Speaker now chose 
those who were to address the House; 
and how, under this Resolution, were 
they going to keep out the more push- 
ing Members in favour of the more 
modest Members, such as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) ? 
They would not have any shorter 
speeches, though they might have fewer 
speeches. Then it was said that it would 
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ae a stop to dilatory Motions. It would 
ave no such effect whatever. Then 
they came to Obstruction; but this Re- 
solution went far beyond the necessities 
of the case. The absurdity of the whole 
proposition was that Obstruction was 
admitted to have been practised by a 
small minority, and this Resolution was 
drawn to protect a small minority, and 
to silence a large one, which had never 
been accused of Obstruction at all. It 
was said that small minorities would be 
protected by the Speaker; but the fact 
remained that absolute power was to be 
placed in the hands ofthe majority. In 
his opinion, there was nothing to stand 
in the way between the Tory Party and 
the Radical Millennium except the 
Speaker, and that appeared to him to 
be one of the most serious dangers with 
which they had to contend. So long as 
the present Speaker sat in the Chair 
they knew they would be protected ; but, 
as he had said, they were in the hands 
of a mere majority, and Parliamentary 
life would undoubtedly change; indeed, 
it had changed already. It had been 
already urged that when this Resolution 
was passed the Speaker must at once use 
the c/éture in order to pass the remaining 
Resolutions. When the progress of de- 
generation had once commenced its pro- 
gress would be rapid, and it would be 
impossible for either the Speaker or the 
Chairman to resist a pressure brought 
to bear upon him. He should have 
liked to hear from the Prime Minister 
any proposal or suggestion that some 
time would be allowed to elapse before 
making this Resolution a Standing 
Order. The Resolution, if passed in its 
present form, must make a permanent 
change in the character of the House, 
and it would be the first step in the 
downward course of the House of Com- 
mons. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at fourteen minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND) — 
TREATMENT OF LUNATICS IN 
WORKHOUSES. 

Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take action with respect to the better 
treatment and disposal of lunatics in 
Workhouses, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Commission ap- 
pointed in 1878 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Poor Laws 
Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission 
recommended that the administration of 
the whole pauper lunacy in Ireland 
should be placed under a Department 
of the Local Government Board. - That 
Report was made to the late Govern- 
ment as far back as the beginning of 
1879, and the questions with which 
it deals are so extensive that I am 
not prepared at present to pledge the 
Government to any course of procedure 
on the matter. I will, however, look 
into it further on my return to Ireland. 


EGYPT (EMPLOYMENT OF HER MaA- 
JESTY’S FORCES)—NUMBERS AND 
INCIDENCE OF COST. 

Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What number of British 
troops will remain in Egypt for the 
maintenance of order; and, whether the 
costs of such troops will be borne by 
the British or the Egyptian Revenues ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that at 
this moment the troops in Egypt consist 
of two regiments of Cavalry, six bat- 
teries of Artillery, three companies of 
Engineers, and 11} battalions of In- 
fantry, together with the necessary ad- 
ministrative services. Although I should 
be very glad to see the Force reduced, 
I cannot at this moment make any 
statement on the subject. My right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury answered the second Question on 
the 2nd of November. I have nothing 
to add to that answer at present; b_— it 
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is a question of policy which concerns 
the First Minister rather than myself. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER: May I 
ask whether the remainder of the Army 
Reserve who joined after the 1st of July 
will be retained in Egypt during this 
occupation, or be allowed to return ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I cannot answer 
that Question more precisely than the 
Question as to the length of time the 
troops will remain. It must depend on 
circumstances. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION— 
OPIUM DUTIES. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether instructions have been 
sent to Her Majesty’s Representative in 
China authorising him to ratify that 
portion of the Chefoo Convention which 
relates to the Duties on Opium, in the 
form in which it appeared in the Con- 
vention Articles of 1876; or, whether 
any conditions have been attached to 
the ratification of that Article of the 
Treaty, as suggested in the Despatch of 
the Government of India, No. 312, of 
1881? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir 
Thomas Wade has returned to this 
country in order to consult with Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject ; 
but no decision has yet been arrived at. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—RE.- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, with re- 
ference to his statement in the discussion 
on the votes for the Board of Works 
(Ireland), that he would in the autumn 
inquire into that office, If he has been 
able to do so; and, if it is a fact that he 
has received from Colonel M‘Kerlie, the 
chairman, and Mr. Hornsby, the secre- 
tary, an intimation of their desire to 
retire from the service, in accordance 
with the recommendation of Lord Crich- 
ton’s Committee of 1878, and if the 
Treasury has offered them facilities for 
doing so, and with what results? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The subject of the 
hon. Member’s Question has not been 
overlooked ; but I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to make any definite statements in 
respect to it. I have not received from 
Colonel M‘Kerlie or Mr. Hornsby an 
intimation of a desire to retire. No 


facilities would be necessary, as both 
Mr. Childers 
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these officers are entitled to retire if 
they wish to do so. 


BOARD OF WORKS AND LOCAL Go. 
VERNMENT BOARD (IRELAND) — 
LEGAL PROCEEDINGS AGAINST 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that legal proceedings are 
pending against an official of the Board 
of Works, and an auditor of the Local 
Government Board, being two directors 
of a bill discounting company, for cer- 
tain transactions relating to the opera- 
tions of that company ; if he will satisfy 
himself as to the nature of these trans- 
actions ; and, what steps he will take in 
regard to these two officials ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I cannot answer 
for the Board of Works; but, so far as 
the Local Government Board is con- 
cerned, the only auditor of that Board 
to whom that Question could point is 
Mr. Robert H. Jephson, who is a Direc- 
tor of the National Discount Company 
of Ireland, and he reports as follows : — 

“There are no legal proceedings whatever 
pending against me in connection with the 
National Discount Company of Ireland, nor 
have there ever been in connection with that 
or any other Company or person.”’ 

Mr. COURTNEY: As regards the 
Board of Works, it appears that the 
officer alluded to had ceased for some 
time to be a Director of the Company, 
and there is no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of any legal proceedings against 


m. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether he considered 
it a proper position for the Auditor of 
the Local Government Board to occupy 
to be a Director of a Company of a 
speculative nature ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that that 
was a large question, about which there 
might be several opinions; but, as far 
as any Member of the Government could 
give an independent opinion, he did not 
think there could be any interference 
in the matter unless new regulations 
were laid down for the guidance of offi- 
cers of the Civil Service. 


IRELAND—KINGSTOWN—THE 
GRESHAM GROUNDS. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the Board of Works 
has, since promise given last Session, 
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09 Crime 
restored the portion of the Gresham 
Grounds at Kingstown, which has been 
used as a kitchen garden, to its original 
use, namely, as a place of resort for the 
public ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I must remind 
the hon. Member that this ground was 
never opened to the public. When it 
ceased to be useful for the harbour 
works, it was disposed of to the Royal 
Marine Hotel Company, on condition 
that it should be used as an ornamental 
garden attached to the hotel. This con- 
dition was infringed by its being in part 
used as a kitchen garden ; and the atten- 
tion of the Hotel Company has been 
twice called to the fact. They have 
now promised to turn it into a pleasure 
ground as soon as the present crop shall 
have been consumed. 

Mr. HEALY was understood to say 
that a similar undertaking had been 
given before and not carried out. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONTABULARY— 
ASSAULTS BY POLICEMEN. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether four policemen from Kilkishen 
and Oullane, county Clare, visited Tulla 
on the 24th October, and, having got 
drunk on their way back, assaulted a 
man named John Howard and his mother, 
as well as a man named O’Dea; whether 
one of them struck Mrs. Howard with the 
stock of his rifle; whether O’Dea nar- 
rowly escaped a bayonet thrust ; whether 
Howard went immediately to the police 
barrack at Tulla to report the outrage; 
whether he was told there he should 
make information of his assailants ; whe- 
ther he then called upon the deputy 
clerk of petty sessions to have informa- 
tions made, and was informed by him 
that he would get no satisfaction, and 
that he had better go home and let the 
matter drop, or that he would receive 
annoyance from the police; and, what 
notice the Government have taken of 
the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have obtained 
a Report on this case; but I do not 
consider it a satisfactory Report, and I 
have directed further inquiry to be made. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
OMAGH DISTRICT ASYLUM—LIEUTE- 
NANT COLONEL BUCHANAN. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is the fact that His Excel- 
lency has appointed Lieutenant Colonel 
Buchanan (Clerk of Peace) to a seat on 
the Governing Board of Omagh Asylum ; 
whether he was aware that Lieutenant 
Colonel Buchanan is County Cess Col- 
lector for part of Tyrone; that the 
asylum is mainly supported out of this 
cess ; that Lieutenant Colonel Buchanan 
therefore will have the voting away of 
money which he collects, and out of 
which he is paid ; if he will say on whose 
recommendation Lieutenant Colonel 
Buchanan was appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and, whether, especially as 
this gentleman already has a brother on 
the board, His Excellency will make a 
new appointment, after local consultation 
on the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that the Lord Lieutenant has appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel Buchanan to be a 
member of the Board of the Omagh 
District Lunatic Asylum. His Excel- 
lency informs me that he was not aware 
when he made the appointment that 
Lieutenant Colonel Buchanan was county 
cess collector for part of Tyrone; but 
the asylum is not mainly supported out 
of that cess. The County Fermanagh, 
as well as the County Tyrone, contributes 
to its support; and the contribution of 
Government is estimated at more than 
double the joint contributions of the 
two counties. I must decline to state 
on whose recommendation Lieutenant 
Colonel Buchanan was appointed ; but 
it is the practice of the Lord Lieutenant 
to ascertain local views on such matters. 
I believe there is a brother of Lieutenant 
Colonel Buchanan on the Board of Go- 
vernors; but His Excellency has no 
intention of making a new appointment, 
nor does he see that the appointment of 
barony cess collector is any bar to any 
person being appointed a Governor of 
the asylum for the same county. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ATTEMPTED MUR- 
DER OF MR. CARTER IN MAYO CO.— 
COST OF ATTENDANCE OF SURGEON 
WHEELER. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the sole reason of the Irish 
Government for postponing the settle- 
ment of Dr. Wheeler’s claim for attend- 
ing Mr. Shean Carter is the hope that 
he may recover the same from Mr. 
Carter out of the amount (if any) that 
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may be awarded to him under the Act 
of last Session; when said application 
of Mr. Carter is expected to be disposed 
of; whether the Government have ap- 
_ Mr. Carter what they conceive to 

e his liability to Dr. Wheeler ; and, is 
roduce the Cor- 


there any objection to 
r. Wheeler and 


respondence between 
the Irish Government ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The considera- 
tion of Dr. Wheeler’s claim to be paid 
out of the public funds for his attendance 
on Mr. Carter has been postponed, pend- 
ing Mr. Carter’s application for com- 
pensation under the 19th section of the 
Prevention of Crime Act, as Mr. Carter 
may, as the result of it, be in a position 
to pay Dr. Wheeler a reasonable sum 
for his attendence. Mr. Carter’s appli- 
cation will, it is expected, be heard 
early in December. The Government 
have apprised Mr. Carter, through his 
solicitors, of what they consider to be 
their position towards Dr. Wheeler in 
the matter. [Mr. Grsson: What is 
that?] It is a very peculiar one. If 
the right hon. and learned Member 
wishes to move for the Correspondence, 
he can have it. As regards Dr. Wheeler’s 
claim, the matterin question was arranged 
by the late Mr. Burke. I prefer to read 
the Minute which is on record—namely, 
that of Mr. Hamilton, whe was em- 
powered by Mr. Burke to communicate 
with Surgeon Wheeler. He says— 

“T did not find Surgeon Wheeler at home, 
but he called on the 18th of March at the 
Castle, and Mr. Burke authorised me to inform 
him that if Mr. Carter is unable to pay your 
fees for attendance on him in consequence of 
his having been fired at and dangerously 
wounded on the 13th instant, he shall submit 
your claim for such attendance to the Govern- 
ment, and it will receive every consideration.” 


That is the only’evidence on record of 
what passed. There is no Minute that 
governs this question ; and all one can 
say is that Mr. Burke, who at that time 
was working 11 hours a-day every day 
in the week, was occasionally obliged, 
no doubt, to transact some important 
business without due official safeguards. 
The recollection of the gentleman in the 
office is exactly that of Mr. Hamilton, 

_ that the assistance from the public funds 
was entirely dependent on the fact that 
Mr. Oarter was unable to pay. Nor 
was there any definite sum mentioned, 
nor anything to show that Mr. Burke 
in the least contemplated these very 
large charges. 
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Mr. GIBSON said, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered his Ques- 
tion in detail or categorically, he was 
obliged to ask him if on each occasion 
Dr. Wheeler did not report to the 
Government that he visited Mr. Carter, 
and the result of his visit, and was it 
not the fact that the Government on no 
one single occasion took exception to Dr. 
Wheeler’s continued attendance on Mr. 
Carter, and that Mr. Oarter distinctly 
apprised the Government within the last 
week that Mr. Carter’s whole income, 
derived from rent not very well paid, to 
maintain his wife and children and him- 
self was only £200 a-year; and whether 
the postponement of the settlement of 
Dr. Wheeler’s claim was owing to the 
hope that he might recover the same 
from Mr. Carter out of the amount that 
might be awarded to him under the Act 
of last Session. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, those were 
Questions of which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman should give Notice. 
All he could say now was that the offer 
of Mr. Burke to assist Mr. Carter in 
paying Surgeon Wheeler’s account 
depended entirely upon whether Mr. 
Carter was able to pay or not. 

Mr. GIBSON: Is it a fact that the 
Government send down leading Dublin 
surgeons on their own responsibility, and 
refuse to pay them unless they first send 
in an application to the person attended ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That Question 
is, in fact, a statement. The only evi- 
dence we have on the point is that 
Mr. Hamilton says Mr. Burke told him 
to inform Dr. Wheeler that if Mr. Carter 
was unable to pay him (Dr. Wheeler) 
for his attendance the Government would 
pay him. If Mr. Carter obtained com- 
pensation under the Act, that would 
enable him to pay Dr. Wheeler a reason- 
able sum. The Government conceive 
that Mr. Burke did not bind them to 
anything. 

Mr. GIBSON: Then, am I to under- 
stand that the Government repudiate 
the engagement of Mr. Burke? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : On the contrary, 
they intend to fulfil exactly the repre- 
sentation made by him. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CLERK 
OF PETTY SESSIONS (COUNTY 
LEITRIM). 

Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, If he will state in what man- 
ner, and by whom, is the inquiry con- 
ducted, that is at present taking place, 
into the circumstances attending the 
election of Clerk of Petty Sessions for 
the districts of Dromod and Drumsna, 
county Leitrim, vacant since December 
1881; and, when is such inquiry likely to 
terminate; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the Oor- 
respondence and Report of the Inquiry ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The maiter is 
still under consideration by the Irish 
Government, and,I’cannot give a definite 
answer. I regret that I cannot answer the 
Question till next week; but I will let 
the hon. and gallant Member know 
as soon as the matter is settled. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT ACTS (IRELAND) 
—IRON-ROOFED HAY SHEDS. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether it is a fact that 
the Treasury refuse to advance money 
in Ireland for the construction of iron- 
roofed: hay sheds save under special and 
high terms; and whether, if so, he will 
consider the propriety of encouraging 
such useful agricultural improvements ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Loans for iron- 
roofed hay sheds are made under the 
same conditions as other loans under 
the Land Improvement Acts; but as 
the Government are advised that such 
roofs can scarcely ever last for so long 
as 35 years, it has been necessary to 
require repayment of loans for them in 
the shorter period of 22 years—the only 
alternative offered by the Acts. 


EGYPT—SURRENDER OF ARABI 
PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, To 
state to the House the circumstances 
under which Arabi Pacha surrendered 
his sword, and the statement made by 
him upon that occasion ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Wehave 
learned from Colonel Stewart that he 
was in possession of letters from the 
Khedive to the Prefect of Police at 
Cairo. The Prefect of Police was 
directed to make a prisoner of Arabi 
Pasha. Colonel Stewart offered to 
accompany the Prefect of Police with 30 
men; but the Prefect said that he could 
make Arabi prisoner without British 
assistance. When the Prefect returned 





with Arabi Pasha the latter hahded his 
sword to General Drury-Lowe, and 
began to make a speech in Arabic. 
General Drury-Lowe informed him that 
it was not in his power to discuss poli- 
tical questions with him; but that his 
duty, as representing the Khedive, was to 
make a prisoner of him unconditionally. 
We have no official report of the words 
of the speech in Arabic which Arabi 
Pasha had begun to make. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is it untrue, as The 
Times’ Correspondent states, that Arabi 
Pasha declared that he surrendered 
to the clemency of the English? — 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I should 
not say it was untrue; but we cannot 
speak definitely as to the words, because 
the speech was made in Arabic, and 
there was no one there to report them. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—OVERCROWD- 
ING IN LUNATIC WARDS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been called to 
the evils arising from overcrowding in 
the lunatic wards of workhouses, espe- 
cially at Saint Pancras and at the Dudley 
Union Workhouse; whether with refer- 
ence to the latter he has noticed the 
following passage in the last Report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, pp. 159, 
160 :— 

“ Attention has been drawn by the Visiting 
Commissioners for several years past to the 
overcrowding of the lunatic wards, but it con- 
tinues to be as great as ever, and nothing has 
been done, nor as far as I can learn is anything 
in immediate contemplation with a view to 
remove or abate the evil which in the male 
lunatic ward day room is indeed becoming worse 
every year;”’ 
whether he has noticed the following ex- 
traordinary statement of the Commis- 
sioners :— 

“In the dormitories of this ward also the beds 
are so close that they touch each other at the 
sides, and the patients have to climb into and 
out of their beds over the bottom,” 
with other observations of a painful 
character ; and, whether he will take im- 
mediate steps to remedy the evils com- 
plained of? 

Mz. DODSON: My attention has been 
called to the evils arising from over- 
crowding in the lunatic wards of the 
St. Pancras and Dudley Workhouses, 
and I have not failed to communicate 
with the Guardians on the subjgct. As 
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to St. Pancras, the Guardians have, - 


during the present Session, obtained a 
Bill to acquire land compulsorily for the 
extension of their workhouse; the plans 
for remodelling it are now under con- 
sideration, and when the alterations are 
completed I trust that all cause of com- 
plaint as to the overcrowding of lunatics 
will be removed. As regards Dudley, 
the statement of the Visiting Lunacy 
Commissioners appeared so serious that 
the Local Government Board at once 
directed one of their Inspectors to make 
a special Report on the workhouse. This 
Report confirmed that of the Commis- 
sioners, and the Board accordingly urged 
the Guardians to take steps to remedy 
the existing defects. Plans were sub- 
mitted which we held to be inadequate. 
Amended plans have, consequently, been 
prepared, and these are now under con- 
sideration. With respect to workhouses 
generally, there is no reason to suppose 
that the lunatic wards are overcrowded ; 
and the Commissioners expressly state 
that, as a rule, progress is notiveable in 
the manner in which lunatic inmates are 
cared for by the Guardians. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
PART V.— PURCHASE CLAUSES — 
ADVANCES TO IRISH TENANTS. 


Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Land Commissioners 
have refused several applications for ad- 
vances to enable tenants to purchase 
their holdings under Part 5 of ‘‘ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” when 
the holdings sold are jointly subject to 
a fee farm rent, or other head rent; 
and, whether the Commissioners decline, 
or allege they have not power to appor- 
tion such fee farm rent, or other head 
rent, and refuse to sanction the mode of 
indemnity in such cases adopted by the 
Landed Estates Court; and, if so, will 
the Government take steps to remove 
this serious restriction to the operation 
of the Purchase Clauses ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Irish Land 
Commissioners have refused to make 
advances in certain cases on holdings 
which it was proposed to sell subject to 
head rents bearing a large proportion 
of the annual value, on the ground that 
the security was insufficient. They have 
in other cases refused to grant loans of 
three-fourths of the purchase money of 
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holdings subject to head rents, but have 
granted a smaller proportion of the pur- 
chase money, holding that, owing to the 
existence of the head rent, an advance 
of three-fourths would not be sufficiently 
secured. They have no power of ap- 
portioning rents, and they inform me 
that they have not refused to accept an 
indemnity where the indemnity was suffi- 
cient and satisfactory. 

Mr. GIVAN: Will the Government 
bring in some measure enabling them 
to do so? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I cannot answer 
that Question at the present moment. 


INTOXICATING LIQUOR (LICENSING) 
ACT, 1872—SECS. 14 AND 15—BEER- 
HOUSES IN CHATHAM. 


Mr. OAINE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has seen the Return, No. 375, moved for 
by Mr. M‘Laren, 

“Giving the number of Public Houses and 
Beerhouses respectively used as Brothels within 
the districts subjected to the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts ;”’ 
if his attention has been called to the 
Return for 1881, on page 32 of that 
Return, where it is shown that in the 
town of Chatham there are eight licensed 
public houses known by the police to 
have been used as brothels for periods 
of from 12 to 17 years; and, since it ap- 
pears from the same Return that the 
authorities of Chatham have never pro- 
ceeded against these licensed public 
houses during the long periods in which 
they have been known to the police as 
brothels, if he will take steps to cause 
the provisions of the 35 and 36 Vic. c. 
94, ss. 14 and 15, to be carried out? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir ; I have seen the Return. The police 
have made representations to the local 
authorities, which I hope will put things 
upon a more satisfactory footing. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
THE RIVER BARROW. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution 
passed by the Mountmellick Board of 
Guardians on the 28th ult. to the 
effect that the state of the River Barrow 
is such as to make it impossible to keep 
the town of Portarlington in a proper 
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sanitary condition ; and, whether he will 
obtain and lay upon the Table of the 
House an official Report upon the injury 
done by the river to the town of Portar- 
lington, and to the land on its banks in 
the barony of Portnahinch, in the 
Queen’s County ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have seen a 
copy of the Resolution referred to by the 
hon. Member. It is dated the 28th 
ultimo, and was forwarded by the Board 
of Guardians to the Local Government 
Board. That Board have instructed one 
of the Medical Inspectors to report 
whether the sanitary condition of the 
town of Portarlington is injuriously 
affected by the state of the River Bar- 
row. When I receive that Report I 
shall be able to judge whether or not it 
ought to be presented to Parliament. 





POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT) — OVERHEAD TELEGRAPH 
WIRES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Smr HENRY TYLER asked the Post- 
master General, What progress has been 
made during the present year in reduc- 
ing the numbers of Post Office overhead 
wires in the Metropolitan area, and to 
inform the House of the numbers and 
lengths of such wires on the Ist 
January, Ist July, and Ist November 
1882, as well as of the numbers and 
length of wires laid under ground at 
the same periods within the same area ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: When the hon. 
Member asked me for information as to 
the extent of overground and under- 
ground wires in June of last year I 
stated that within a radius of four miles 
of the General Post Office there were 
belonging to the Department in March 
of that year 4,388 miles of underground 
wires and 500 of overground. At the pre- 
sent time the underground wires within 
the same radius have been increased to 
4,953, and the overground to only 519, 
and this latter small increase is chiefly 
due to the doubling of existing wires, in 
consequence of private telegraph wires 
being converted into telephone wires. 
Within a radius of a mile of the Post 
Office, which of course includes the most 
crowded part of London, the proportion 
of underground to overground wires is 
still larger, the figures being 1,822 miles 
of the former to not quite 58 of the 
latter. I have detailed Returns, which 
show that by far the greater number of 
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the overground wires belong, not to the 
Post Office, but to private telephone and 
other Companies. Thus, over one tho- 
roughfare in the City there are 97 over- 
ground wires, and only three belong to 
the Post Office. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881 — COMPENSATION FOR 
MALICIOUS BURNING OF DWELL- 
ING-HOUSE. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at a recent special Sessions 
held in Athenry, county Galway, the 
sitting magistrates awarded Lord Dun- 
sandle the sum of £30 as compensation 
for a house accidentally or maliciously 
burned ; and, whether Mr. Martin O’Hal- 
loran offered in open court to rebuild the 
house for the sum of £8 15s., at the 
same time tendering two solvent persons 
as bail in £100 each as security for the 
due and proper performance of the 
work ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the facts are correctly stated in the 
Question, except that the house was 
certainly maliciously, not accidentally, 
burned, and that Martin O’Halloran’s 
tender was for £7 15s. I understand 
that the magistrates considered the ten- 
der altogether inadequate, and did not 
accept it, as they knew it could not be 
fulfilled. In any case the matter is not 
one in which the Government has any 
power to interfere. 


ARMY — RETURN OF THE EXPEDI- 
TIONARY FORCE FROM EGYPT—THE 
84TH REGIMENT. 


Srrk HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the following 
statement, which appeared in the morn- 
ing newspapers of November 7th, dated 
Aldershot, 


“That on the arrival of the 84th Regiment 
from Egypt this evening, amid a great down- 
fall of rain, not a bed, or any food or fire, had 
been provided for them in any shape or form, 
and 1,000 men, wet and cold, marched into 
empty barracks, utterly destitute of the small- 
est comfort ; ”’ 


and whether the statement is well 
founded ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: This is a matter 
within the responsibility of the com- 
manding officer of the battalion, under 
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Section 15 of the Queen’s Regulations. 
I have made inquiries, and I find that 
in this instance the barracks were ready 
for the reception of the men, and that 
tea and bread were issued to them on 
their arrival, and beer and cheese later. 
Four blankets per man were also pro- 
vided. The Regulations appear to have 
been properly observed by all concerned, 
and are, no doubt, sufficient for ordinary 
cases of home reliefs; but I am not 
satisfied that they make sufficient provi- 
sion for cases like the present, of a bat- 
talion being moved into barracks at once 
on landing from foreign service, without 
giving time for sending on an advance 
party to take over the barracks, and 
arrange for the reception of the batta- 
lion; and I have given orders to have 
these old Regulations reconsidered. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER: May I 
ask whether there was firing, and wood 
and coal provided for them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I stated that I 
thought the Regulations on the subject 
of fire had been observed ; but I do not 
think they are adequate Regulations, 
and I shall take care to have them re- 
vised on that point especially. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
IRISH MILITIA. 


Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
call out the Irish Militia for training in 
the year 1883? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I am notin a posi- 
tion to answer the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion at present. The calling out of 
Militia regiments for training is never 
settled till the Estimates are framed. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF LEI. 
TRIM— APPOINTMENT OF COURT 
VALUERS. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is the case that Mr. Waters, 
Q.C. County Court Judge of the county 
Leitrim, appointed a person named Ber- 
nard Kane as Court Valuer for the 
Ballinamore Quarter Sessions district in 
cases of fixing judicial rents to be heard 
by him; whether Mr. Kane is a tenant 
farmer residing in the same district ; 
and, whether his annual valuation ex- 
ceeds £15? 


Mr. Childers 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: The Question of 
the hon. Member is one of a series of 
similar Questions which have been put 
to me by hon. Members on that side of 
the House. I think I cannot deal with 
the matter otherwise than by reading an 
extract from a letter addressed to m 
Secretary by Mr. Waters, on the 30th of 
last month, in reference to one of the 
Questions put on the Paper by the noble 
Lord ihe Member for Down (Lord 
Arthur Hill). The extract is as fol- 
lows: — 

“TI would put it to the consideration of the 
Chief Secretary whether I should answer any 
more such Questions. IfI do anything wrong 
in my official position let them move in the 
proper manner to have me dismissed.”’ 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI.- 
DENT MAGISTRATFS—COMPULSORY 
RETIREMENT. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the case that a num- 
ber of the resident magistrates in Ire- 
land have recently been informed by the 
Lord Lieutenant that he had no further 
occasion for their services, and were dis- 
missed from their offices without reason 
or cause being assigned; if it is true 
that several of these gentlemen, being 
still in the prime of life, and under sixty 
years of age, protested against such 
proceeding as arbitrary, and requested 
to be informed on what grounds they 
were removed, but received no reply be- 
yond being informed that the decision of 
the Lord Lieutenant was final; if it is 
also true that some of them requested to 
be granted an interview either with the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Under Secretary, 
and were refused ; whether there is any 
precedent for the course which has been 
adopted ; and, whether there is any ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table the Corre- 
spondence which has taken place on the 
subject between the Under Secretary 
and Major Percy, Captain Wynne, and 
Mr. Denvehy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Twelve Resi- 
dent Magistrates have recently been re- 
quired to retire. It was the same retire- 
ment as that which was announced to 
the House at the earlier part of the 
Session. Of these, seven were super- 
annuated on the ground of age, it being 
stated in the letter sent to them that the 
Lord Lieutenant considered it essential 
that gentlemen of advanced age should 
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no longer remain in active service as 
Resident Magistrates. Five others were 

uired to retire, as it was considered 
desirable to replace them by more effi- 
cient men. Four of the five protested 

inst retirement, and were informed 
that His Excellency found himself unable 
to alter his decision, which had been 
arrived at after careful consideration. 
Two of these gentlemen had interviews 
both with the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Under Secretary. In one case, the 
magistrate who applied for an interview 
was informed that His Excellency did 
not think any good result would follow 
from an interview. There are numerous 
precedents for the course which has 
been adopted, which is entirely within 
the spirit of the provisionsof Clause 7 of 
the Superannuation Act of 1859. It is 
not usual to lay copies of such Corre- 
spondence on the Table, and I think 
I must decline to do so in this case, but 
merely on the ground that it would be 
establishing a precedent. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he would 
bring the subject before the House at the 
earliest opportunity. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1859 — CON- 
DITIONS AS TO SUPERANNUATION 
ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether there is any power given to 
the Treasury by ‘‘ The Superannuation 
Act, 1859,” to grant superannuation 
allowances to persons under sixty years 
of age, unless upon medical certificate 
of permanent infirmity; if no such 
power, if he will state under what Act 
of Parliament pensions will be granted 
to the resident magistrates under sixty 
years of age lately dismissed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the amount of the 
pensions in each case; and, if he will 
also state the reasons why no intimation 
has yet been given to them of the 
amount of their pensions, though their 
dismissal took place in July ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Under the 7th 
section of ‘‘ The Superannuation Act, 
1859,” the Treasury have power to grant 
to any person removed from the Public 
Service for the purpose of facilitating 
improvements in the organization of the 
Department to which he belongs a 
special compensation allowance, al- 
though such person may not have 
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attained the age of 60. The Resident 
Magistrates in question will be dealt 
with under this power. The details of 
their cases have only recently reached 
the Treasury; but there will be no 
avoidable delay in dealing with them. 
I believe they remained on full pay until 
the 30th September. 


POST OFFICE—POSTING LETTERS BY 
SUNDAY MAILS. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in view of the 
fact that a letter-box is attached to the 
Post Office carriage on mail trains, and 
is available at the station of departure 
as well as at all stations at which the 
trains stop on week days, and is not 
available at the station of departure on 
Sundays, although open at all other 
stations, he will endeavour to accommo- 
date those of the Metropolitan public 
who are thus excluded, and who are 
willing to pay the extra fee ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The possibility of 
affording to the Metropolitan public the 
same opportunity which now exists else- 
where of posting letters in mail trains 
on Sundays as well as on week days, to 
which the hon. Member refers, has 
been considered; and, as I believe it 
will be possible to give the accommoda- 
tion without any appreciable increase of 
Sunday labour, I may state that on and 
after Sunday next letters can be posted 
at the London railway stations by the 
mail trains on the payment of a late fee, 
in the same way as on week days. I 
think it will be well that the plan shall, 
in the first instance, be worked ex- 
perimentally ; because, if it should lead 
to any inconvenient increase in the work 
which has to be done in the travelling 
post offices, the subject will have to be 
reconsidered. 


EGYPT—SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND 
BAKER PASHA. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether telegrams were 
sent by Sir Garnet Wolseley to Baker 
Pacha, urging him to accept the ap- 
pointment of Generalissimo of the Egyp- 
tian Army; whether these telegrams 
were of a pressing nature, and whether 
they had any influence in deciding Baker 
Pacha to quit the Turkish Army; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
been, or is likely to be, consulted by the 
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Khedive in the re-organization of the 
Egyptian Army; and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will inquire 
into the circumstances attending Baker 
Pacha’s departure from Constantinople 
before consenting to his appointment as 
commanding officer of the Egyptian 
Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member, in answer to 
Questions on the 2nd and 6th instant, 
that no official communications passed 
between Sir Garnet Wolseley and Baker 
Pasha, either before or after the latter 
was applied to by the Khedive. I de- 
cline to be guilty of the impertinence of 
asking Sir Garnet Wolseley what his 
private correspondence may have been 
with any person; and I should, there- 
fore, have been unable to answer the 
hon. Member’s first Question had I not 
received spontaneously from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, when he read the Question in 
the papers, a note saying that he sent 
no telegram of any kind whatever to 
Baker Pasha, and did not urge him in 
any way to accept the appointment in 
question. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUTDOOR RE- 
LIEF—THE GUARDIANS OF TULLA 
UNION, CO: CLARE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any communications have been 
made to him, or to the Irish Local Go- 
vernment Board, with a view to causing 
a surcharge to be made against Guar- 
dians of the Poor in the Union of Tulla, 
County Clare, in respect of out-door re- 
lief granted by the Board of that Union 
early in the present year, at the rate of 
six shillings per head per week, to ten- 
ants evicted from their holdings on an 
estate at Kiltannon ; whether it is a fact 
that the President of the English Local 
Government Board has lately issued in- 
structions that the Circular of the Poor 
Law Auditor to the Metropolitan Guar- 
dians, fixing the rate of maintenance of 
pauper children in Catholic schools at 
four shillings per week per head should 
be forthwith cancelled, and the sum of 
six shillings substituted; the money to 
be payable to the Guardians from the 
Common Poor Fund; also whether the 
St. Pancras Guardians unanimously 
voted the six shilling rate at a recent 
meeting ; and, whether the Irish Execu- 


Mr. O’ Kelly 
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tive will take steps to ensure that no 
charge shall be made against individual 
members of the Tulla Board of Guar. 
dians, in respect of the voting by their 
Board, to adults and others, evicted 
from their farms, and wholly deprived 
of their means of living, of a sum not 
larger than that allowed by the English 
Local Government Board for the main- 
tenance of pauper children ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board in Dublin have re- 
ceived complaints as to alleged excessive 
expenditure on out-door relief in the 
Tulla Union. They point out that if the 
ratepayers of the Union consider that 
there has been illegal or exorbitant ex- 
penditure in the cases referred to, it is 
open to them to bring the matter before 
the Auditor. The Local Government 
Board, however, have no power to cause 
a surcharge to be made. The 95th 
section of the Irish Poor Rélief Act 
leaves the question of disallowance or 
deduction entirely in the hands of the 
Auditor; and the Board would have no 
power whatever to limit the charge 
which may be made by an Auditor 
against a Guardian or Guardians in re- 
spect of illegal or exorbitant relief 
granted by them. With regard to the 
proceedings of the English Local Go- 
vernment Board, I have ascertained from 
that Department that the Board did not 
issue any such instructions as those re- 
ferred to. The Local Government Board 
have, under an Act passed this Session, 
sanctioned the sum of 6s. a-week as the 
payment which may be made in respect 
of any pauper child sent to a Metropoli- 
tan Catholic certified school by the 
Guardians; and in the case of the St. 
Pancras Guardians they have resolved 
to pay 6s. a-week in respect of each 
child so sent. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MEMO- 
RIAL OF RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 
Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 

Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether the Irish Govern- 

ment have taken into consideration the 
memorial of the Irish resident magis- 
trates presented on the 18th of Novem- 
ber last ; and, whether the Irish Govern- 
ment have arrived at any decision in re- 
ference to it? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Irish Go- 
vernment has considered the Memorial 
of the Resident Magistrates presented on 
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the 18th of November last, and have no 
present intention of asking for legisla- 
tion to increase their salaries. As re- 

rds their allowances, the 15s. a-night 
ormerly allowed to them when absent 
on duty has been increased to a guinea, 
and in place of a commuted allowance 
for travelling the actual expenses are 
now repaid. 





OFFICIAL MEDICAL ASSISTANCE (IRE- 
LAND)—CASE OF MR. CARTER, CO. 
MAYO. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the custom to send expe- 
rienced surgeons from the Castle to per- 
sons wounded in Ireland, whether by the 
police or from agrarian causes ; if not, 
on what principle one was sent to attend 
to Mr. Shaen Carter, and out of what 
fund their fees are paid, supposing 
poverty on the patient’s part ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In several cases 
during the last two or three years ex- 

erienced surgeons have been employed 
by the Irish Government to attend upon 

ersons in indigent circumstances injured 
by the police or from agrarian causes, 
and their fees have been paid out of the 
Vote for Law Charges. I am told they 
were all for moderate amounts. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
Arabi Pacha is to be tried under special 
conditions agreed to by the prisoner’s 
counsel, after certain special modifica- 
tions have been introduced to meet their 
views; what is the sanction and autho- 
rity giving these conditions and modifi- 
cations the effect of Law; can these 
conditions modify the Articles of the 
Egyptian Code; and, have these modi- 
fications been introduced expressly for 
the purpose of Arabi Pacha’s trial ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already given all the information we 
possess with regard to the conditions of 
procedure agreed to for the trial of 
Arabi. I must decline to enter into 
questions of Egyptian law. The trial 
is by a court martial; and if privileges 
not usually allowed by tle procedure 
under Egyptian law have been conceded 
to the prisoners in this case, it is, and at 
the instance of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for the sole purpose of securing 
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the prisoners a fair trial; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no reason to 
suppose that the prisoners or their 
counsel are dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions laid down. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will inform the House what 
Article of the Egyptian Code refers to 
the first charge against Arabi Pacha of 
having abused the Flag of Truce by 
withdrawing troops and by pillaging 
and burning Alexandria while it was 
flying; and, what Article refers to the 
third charge against Arabi Pacha of 
having continued the War after Peace 
was concluded ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
charges mentioned are under the Otto- 
man Military Code; but I must decline 
to answer further Questions as to the 
charges against Arabi Pasha pending 
the trial, which is being conducted by 
an Egyptian court martial, and not by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will the hon. Baro- 
net give us the means of ascertaining 
where these Articles are to be found? I 
understood the hon. Gentleman to refer 
me the other day to the work of Aris- 
tarchi Bey ; but I find there was no copy 
of the Egyptian Code in the library ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
right hon. Member desires the informa- 
tion, I shall be glad to see if we can get 
a translation from Egypt of the Articles 
of the Ottoman Military Code. I have 
seen copies, both of the Ottoman Mili- 
tary Code and the Ottoman Penal Code, 
and I believe they are to be found in 
the Public Libraries of this country. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to give Notice 
that on an early day I will move— 

“That this House regrets that, after the 
unconditional surrender of Arabi Pacha to 
British authority, he was delivered over to 
be dealt with by Egyptian Tribunals?” 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Can the hon. 
Baronet inform the House whether the 
Egyptian court martial possesses any 
authority, or is it backed up by any 
force in Egypt other than the authority 
and force of the British Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already declined, on several occasions, 
to answer Questions of that descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall ask the Question 
again on Monday. 
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Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
was the date of the telegram in which 
Lord Granville laid down the rule that 
in the trial of Arabi Pacha 


“No arguments or evidence as to political 
motives or reasons in justification of the offences 
charged should be admitted, but only such as go 
to establish or disprove the truth of the charges 
made ;”’ 
and, was he then aware that the second 
Article of charge against Arabi was ‘‘ for 
having incited the Egyptians against 
the Khedive’s Government,’”’ and that 
partof the fourth Article was ‘for in- 
citing the people to Civil War’”—both 
said Articles involving necessarily the 
consideration of political motives and 
reasons ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
date of the telegram was October 16. 
The charges were received on the 22nd 
of that month. 

Mr. GIBSON: On the receipt of the 
charges did Lord Granville think it ne- 
cessary to make any modification in the 
rules laid down ? : 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Will 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
give Notice of the Question? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: If 
the trial of Arabi is taking place under 
the Ottoman Military Code, will it bein 
the power of the Sultan to pardon him? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I did 
not say it was taking place under the 
Ottoman Military Code. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF : 
Well, the Egyptian Code? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; the trial is not taking place under 
thatCode either. The trial is taking place 
under court martial. I stated that certain 
of the Articles of the Ottoman Military 
Code were quoted and referred to; but 
the trial is not taking place under that 
Code. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : I should 
like to ask whether, in the event of a 
capital sentence being passed upon Arabi 
Pasha, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take any steps to prevent the sentence 
being carried out ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Baronet knows I have made it a 
rule not to answer Questions on this 
delicate subject without Notice, even 
though the answer might appear per- 
fectly simple. This is, moreover, a 
Question that has already been put. 
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International Law. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: Will the hon. 
Baronet answer the very simple Ques. 
tion—under what Oode is Arabi being 
tried ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
hon. Friend cannot have been in the 
House a few minutes ago when I stated 
the fact clearly. Arabi Pasha is being 
tried under special conditions, which are 
to be found in no Code whatever. Those 
conditions have been agreed upon be- 
tween the Egyptian Government and 
the prisoner’s counsel. 

Mr. GORST: Have these special con- 
ditions been framed since Arabi Pasha 
was taken prisoner, and have they re- 
ceived the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
answer to the first part of the Question 
is sufficiently obvious ; the second part 
of the Question has already been an- 
swered. 

Mr. DAWSON: Have the Govern- 
ment conveyed to the Court about to try 
Arabi Pasha that already a verdict has 
been pronounced in this House that he 
was the leader of a military rebellion ? 
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[No reply was given. ] 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Sirk HENRY FLETCHER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If 
he will consider the advisability of re- 
verting to the old system of appointing 
Regimental Surgeons and Assistant Sur- 
geons to every Regiment in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, I have to re- 
mind him that the present arrangement 
of the Medical Service, commonly called 
the General, as opposed to the Regi- 
mental, system, was finally decided upon 
by the late Government when Lord Cran- 
brook was Secretary of State, so recently 
as in 1878. Lord Cranbrook’s words 
were:—‘‘The Regimental system has 
gone, and it would be impossible to re- 
eall it.” If that system should appear 
to me faulty, I shall not hesitate to re- 
form it; but at this moment I have no 
intention to revert to arrangements s0 
recently condemned. 


SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW —SUR- 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, If he will state to the 
House the date of the first representa- 
tion made by the English Government 
to the Government of Spain, with re- 
spect to the kidnapping of the Cuban 
Refugees, and if he will state the gene- 
ral purport of that seqqreseetationT 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
date of the telegram to Sir R. Morier 
giving the substance of an answer in 
the House was October 30. It was re- 
ceived the same evening late, and com- 
municated privately to the Spanish Go- 
vernment early the next day. On No- 
vember 4 Sir R. Morier was further 
instructed on the subject; but until we 
receive the Report of the inquiry at 
Gibraltar, it is difficult for him to ap- 

roach the Spanish Government. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are we to understand that the Govern- 
ment took no notice of this matter until 
a Question was put on the subject in the 
House of Commons? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: In one 
sense the English Government feels it- 
self unable even now to take any notice 
of the matter, not having received any 
reply. They cannot take official notice 
of it until they do. 


LAW AND JUSTICE~THE DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS—RULES 
AS TO ACTION. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to a prosecution by 
Charlotte Blackman, a supernumerary 
at a theatre, against a loan office keeper 
named Taylor, and a solicitor named 
Boyne, for conspiring together to de- 
fraud her of £50; to the committal of 
these two persons, at the Bow Street 
Police Court, for trial; and to the Grand 
Jury at the Central Criminal Court 
having, on returning a true Bill against 
them, made a special presentment that 
the Director of Public Prosecutions had 
been wanting in his duty in not having 
taken up the case; and, whether, asthe 
prosecutress is penniless, he will state 
what course he intends to adopt in the 
interests of justice ? 

Txt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, hisattention 
had been directed tothecase. The Director 
of Public Prosecutions came to the con- 
clusion that this case could not be taken 
up under the existing Rules; and he 
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rather thought the decision of the Di- 
rector was a correct one. He would take 
care the attention of the Treasury was 
called to the case, so that no failure of 
justice might ensue. He did not think 
the Grand Jury were made aware of the 
Rules by which the Director of Public 
Prosecutions was bound. He was now 
considering whether those Rules, which 
were framed by the late Sir John Hol- 
ker, could be improved. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Could those 
Rules be laid on the Table of the 
House ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no objec- 
tion to laying them on the Table, if 
they had not already been presented. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
COUNTY COURT JUDGES — MR. 
WATERS, COUNTY COURT JUDGE 
OF LEITRIM. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. 
Waters, Chairman of the County Lei- 
trim, did, at the October Quarter Sessions 
at Manorhamilton, on the application of 
defendants, stay execution on a large 
number of decrees for rent granted by 
him at the previous April and June 
Sessions which were already in the hands 
of the sheriff, and some of which were 
partially executed; if he will state to 
the House under what statute a County 
Court Judge can stay decrees granted 
by him at previous sessions, after such 
decrees have passed into the hands of 
the sheriff for execution ; and, whether, 
by such action, Mr. Waters has exceeded 
the powers conferred upon him by 
statute ? 

Mr. HEALY: Before this Question 
is answered, I would ask whether it is 
not a fact that Mr. Waters was only 
following the excellent example set him 
by Judge O’Brien ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
have submitted this question to the 
learned Judge. If he will favour me 
with an answer I shall communicate it 
to the House; but I must observe that 
County Court Judges in Ireland are 
purely independent functionaries, in no 
way responsible to the Attorney General 
or under his control, and I have no 
means of requiring them to furnish the 
information required. If the learned 
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Judge’s decision is wrong it may be 
remedied on appeal; and if, in his 
judicial office, he misconducts himself, 
e may be removed by a Petition to 
Parliament. Under these circumstances, 
I would put it to the House whether it 
is fair to put these Questions every day ? 
Mr. LEWIS: In consequence of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s an- 
swer, I shall put the Question again on 
Monday. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ASSAULTS BY POLICEMEN. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the assault and arrest of Mr. 
Thomas Cunningham and Mr. John 
Sweeny by the Police, at Loughrea, on 
last Thursday; whether two sub-con- 
stables, one partly and the other wholly 
under the influence of drink, on that 
night rushed up to three farmers and a 
woman, as they were getting on a car 
to go home, and declare that they con- 
stituted an illegal meeting; whether 
Messrs. Cunningham and Sweeny were 
set upon by the two sub-constables be- 
cause they remonstrated with this abuse 
of power; and, whether, in the interest 
of the peace of Loughrea and its neigh- 
bourhood, he will order the punishment 
or removal of these two policemen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the matter referred to was to be 
investigated bythe magistrates at Lough- 
rea to-day, and he had not yet learnt 
the result of the proceedings. 


EGYPT—MISSION OF THE EARL OF 
DUFFERIN. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he could, without inconvenience, state 
generally to the House the object of 
Lord Dufferin’s visit to Egypt; whether, 
in the instructions to Lord Dufferin, any 
provision has been made for consulting 
the wishes of the Egyptian people in 
respect of the institutions under which 
Egypt is henceforward to be governed ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to make a statement, before 
the prorogation of Parliament, as to the 
arrangements proposed to be made for 
the settlement of Egypt, and the length 
of time during which that Country is to 
be occupied by Her Majesty’s Forces ? 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


JOM MONS 





é Lart of Dufferin. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In regard to the 
first part of this Question, I may state 
that the object of Lord Dufferin’s mis- 
sion to Egypt is to conduct, with the 
assistance of Sir Edward Malet, the ne- 
cessary communications with the Egyp- 
tian Government in respect to the future 
arrangements for the security of Egypt. 
I am not aware of any machinery by 
which such a process as consulting the 
wishes of the people could be conducted, 
and we are not at all convinced that it 
would lead to any substantive result. If 
any portion of these arrangements sepa- 
rate from the rest should be completed 
before the Prorogation, and no objection 
in the public interests should exist to its 
being separately stated, we should be 
most ready to state it as far as we could. 
Much must depend on what is likely to 
be the period of the Prorogation ; and 
with respect to that period I am not in 
@ position to give any information. Pro- 
bably the hon. Gentleman can give more 
than I can. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Are 
we to understand that the arrangements 
for the future government of Egypt are 
to be imposed on the people of that 
country without consulting their wishes, 
and by means simply of communications 
between Lord Dufferin and the Khe- 
dive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : It does not fol- 
low that there would beno reference tothe 
wishes of the people because there is no 
formal machinery for consulting them. 
There is a legal Government in Egypt, 
and the Ruler of that country has been 
distinguished since his accession to the 
Throne, under the auspices of the late 
Administration, by his faithful adherence 
to the engagements under which he took 
the Throne, and his study to promote 
the well-being of the people; and we 
have not the slightest apprehension of 
conflict between the arrangements that 
may be made and the wishes of the 
Egyptian people. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether one 
of the instances of the Khedive’s faithful 
adherence to his obligations was his con- 
demnation of Arabi Pasha for not making 
a more successful defence of Alexan- 
dria ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Are we to 
understand that the wishes of the people 
were consulted previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Dual Control ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Does there 
not exist in Egypt a Chamber of No- 
tables, through which the wishes of the 
people may be ascertained ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of any Chamber authorized to 
enter into an arrangement with reference 
to the security of the Egyptians. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask whether it is true, as stated in a 
telegram this evening, that the Dual 
Control has been abolished ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We are not 
responsible for that telegram. I cannot 
say that it is authentic, or connected 
with us in any way. Whenever the 
arrangements with respect to the Dual 
Control are in a state to be communi- 
cated to Parliament, my hon. Friend 
may rely upon it we shall be glad to 
make it known. 


PUBLIC OFFICES — CIVIL SERVANTS 
OF THE CROWN IN CONNECTION 
WITH FINANCIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Where the 
tules regulating the connection of the 
Civil Servants of the State with finan- 
cial and commercial undertakings, and 
their acceptance of paid offices under 
private bodies, are to be found ; and, if 
these rules are not already accessible to 
Members of the House, whether he will 
cause them to be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD asked, Whe- 
ther officials in the Public Service are 
at liberty to engage as promoters, trus- 
tees, or directors in financial, commer- 
cial, or industrial adventures, a failure in 
which might involve them in pecuniary 
embarrassment, or in personal discredit, 
entailing a reproach upon the Public 
Service, and possibly endangering our 
relations with other States ; whether the 
Public Servants of this Country are 
adequately remunerated for the services 
to which the State has an exclusive 
claim; or whether there exists any ex- 
cuse or sanction for men: already in the 
service of the State supplementing their 
official salaries by private engagements ; 
and, whether, in the event of there being 
no excuse or sanction for the practice, 
the right hon. Gentleman will take 
effectual means to announce and enforce 
his disapproval? - 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
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of a Question put by him on Monday, 
he desired to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had received any information 
from Sir Rivers Wilson that he had re- 
signed, or intended to resign, his posi- 
tion as Trustee of the Eagle Pass and 
Air Line Railway ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Tuesday 
night, after the first Question on the sub- 
ject was put by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arnold), Sir Rivers 
Wilson wrote a note to me which reached 
me in this House on that day, but too 
late for me to make use of it within the 
regular time. In that note, without at 
all retracting what he had previously 
stated as to the soundness of this under- 
taking and the compatibility of the 
functions he should have to discharge 
with his official duties, he used these 
words— 


‘*T cannot fora moment think of retaining 
it’’—the office of trust in question—* after 
learning that the propriety of my doing so has 
been openly called in question in the House of 
Parliament.” 


i think the House will appreciate this 
feeling on the part of Sir Rivers Wilson. 
He does not wish that any action of his 
which might appear inconsistent with 
the efficient discharge of his public duty 
should be persisted in. With regard to 
the general Questions of my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hubbard), whether the 
public servants of this country are ade- 
quately ‘remunerated for the service to 
which the State has an exclusive claim, 
perhaps he will excuse my answering it ; 
but there is no doubt that the claim of 
the State is exclusive. With respect to 
the various points in his Question, and 
that ot my hon. Friend (Sir George 
Campbell), I have to state that this is 
a subject which, from time to time, has 
in my experience been regarded as one 
of considerable difficulty ; and undoubt- 
edly the great multiplication and exten- 
sion of joint-stock enterprises has ren- 
dered it a subject of greater difficulty 
than it was in former times. There isa 
rule of the Treasury—and it is construed 
as an absolute rule, though I do not 
know that the terms absolutely amount 
to that—that no person in the Treasury, 
as I believe and am informed, takes any 
office or employment whatever of this 
kind outside the range of his official 
duties. But my right hon. Friend seems 


as both these Questions had arisen out | to be under the impression that it is in 
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my power to issue an order obligatory 
on the entire Civil Servico. That is not 
so. The power of the Treasury is strictly 
limited to certain special Departments, 
and it is in respect of these that we 
enforce the rule. During the long time 
I held the Office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the question never came 
before me until the last day or two. But 
the rule does not prevail throughout 
the Civil Service. I do not know that 
there are many cases at variance with 
the rule; but I cannot say that the ob- 
servance of it is uniform. What I pro- 
pose to do is to lay on the Table the 
Treasury rule, together with a Paper 
which refers to the investigations of an 
official Committee. Sir Ralph Lingen, 
Permanent Under Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, who is known, as he deserves to 
be, as a most able and experienced offi- 
cer, happens to have paid great atten- 
tion to this subject. I believe a few 
days ago he commenced his short vaca- 
tion, and has left the country for a few 
weeks. But upon his return I propose 
to confer further with him on the sub- 
ject. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURTS. 


Srrm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the early expiry of the obligation 
of the Egyptian Government to accept 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Courts, Her Majesty’s Government will 
at present refrain from again giving to 
Courts, practically Foreign, jurisdiction 
over the Government and revenues of 
Egypt, and power to seize and sell the 
lands of the Egyptians, free from the 
control of any Egyptian Legislature, and 
will reserve these questions till the posi- 
tion of the Egyptian Government and 
Legislature is settled ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
period of the duration of the inter- 
national tribunais in Egypt was pro- 
longed by agreement to the Ist February, 
1883. The International Commission 
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Power out of 14 having a voice in this 
matter. 


THE LIEUTENANCY—PRIVILEGES OF 
LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
seen the announcement that Her Majesty 
has accorded to the Lord Mayor of 
London the privilege of nominating 
several gentlemen to fill the office of 
Lieutenants for the City of London; 
and, whether, in pursuance of the policy 
of equal treatment of the two Countries, 
it is his intention to advise Her Majesty 
to accord a like privilege to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
The Government had no supervision over 
the municipal privileges of the City of 
London, and had no direct and distinct 
information of these privileges in parti- 
cular. Nor was he aware whether its 
extension would, under any circum- 
stances, be advantageous. He had not 
been able to learn, so far as the Depart- 
ment of the Irish Government was 
concerned, that there was in Dublin 
any institution or mode of action more 
than there was in Edinburgh which 
would enable them to extend to the 
other Sister Kingdom a privilege analo- 
gous to that in the City of London. He 
believed that if there was such a privi- 
lege there would be little jealousy with 
respect to it. 

Mr. DAWSON asked if there was not 
an analogous privilege connected with 
the Lord Provostship of Edinburgh ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
of it. 

Mr. HEALY asked, were they to 
understand that the Queen conferred this 
privilege on the Lord Mayor of London 
without the advice or concurrence of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
wish to enter into the law of the case; 
but he was not aware that Her Majesty 
conferred the privilege on the Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 


appointed to consider what amendments | Secretary of State for War, whether it 
might advantageously be introduced in | was not a fact that these appointments 
their constitution, and procedure, and in | were submitted to the Treasury or the 
the laws which they administer, has not | Secretary of State for approval ? 


concluded its labours, and a further pro- 
longation will 


Her Majesty’s 
Hr. Gladstone 


Mr. CHILDERS said he should have 


sitar. be agreed to. had Notice of the ‘Question; but he 
overnment are only one | might state that, to the best of his be- 
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lief, the appointment of gentlemen to 
the Lieutenancy of the City of London 
was recommended by the Lord Mayor, 
and approved by the Secretary of State 
for submission to Her Majesty. 

Mr. DAWSON gave Notice that he 
would ask the Prime Minister, whether, 
in pursuance of the rights of the City 
of Dublin, he would instruct himself in 
the law of the case, and, having done 
so, advise Her Majesty accordingly ? 

Mr. T. P. O°, CONNOR wished to 
ask the Attorney General for Ireland, 
whether, under existing law, the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin had not the power of 
appointing Lords Lieutenant when a 
Lieutenancy became vacant ? 

[No reply was given. | 

Mr. DAWSON: Perhaps I can answer 
the Question. Not only has the Lord 
Mayor not the right —— [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman can put any Question he 
thinks proper ; but he cannot enter into 
a debate. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I beg to put 
the Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Dawson). 

Mr. DAWSON: Mr. Speaker, I beg 
to answer that Question. [‘‘ Order, 
order! ”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot put a Question to the right 
hon. Member for Carlow, because it does 
not relate to any subject or Motion before 
the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he therefore 
begged to give Notice to the Prime 
Minister of a Question on the subject. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whetherthe Egyptian Govern- 
ment have in the trial of Arabi and 
the other political prisoners adopted 
the rule laid down by Lord Granville in 
his Despatch to Sir Edward Malet of 
23rd October 1882, that 

‘No arguments or evidence as to political 
motives or reasons in justification of the offences 
charged shall be admitted ; ’’ 
whether this condition will, in accord- 
ance with another rule laid down in 
the same Despatch be ‘‘rigidly enforced ” 
against Arabi’s counsel; and, whether 
the Correspondence between Arabi and 
persons of influence in Egypt and Con- 
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stantinople will be thereby excluded 
from the consideration of the Court ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
this Question, I must refer the hon. 
Member to what has already been said 
by my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, because it 
seems to me that the Question appears 
to be prompted by the idea that the 
general rules of proceeding in the Court 
are fixed by us, which is not the case. 
Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
clined to take any part in the conduct 
of the trial, though they will watch the 
proceedings on the principles upon which 
they have already acted. The Court 
must determine all questions with re- 
spect to the relevance of any arguments 
or evidence that may be offered with re- 
ference to the charges against the pri- 
soners. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not propose to dictate to the Court in 
any way as to the manner in which they 
shall deal with such questions, and they 
have laid down no rule, although they 
have stated their views of the principles 
on which they think the powers of the 
Court ought to be exercised, and made 
general suggestions which are already 
known to the House. 

Mr. GORST: Is the House to under- 
stand that the rules laid down by Lord 
Granville in the despatch to Sir Edward 
Malet, of the 28rd of October, 1882, 
have been absolutely and unreservedly 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that they have. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THE PROPOSED STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he in- 
tends to submit to the House any regu- 
lations as to the quorum of the proposed 
Standing Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be a 
matter for consideration when we come 
to those Rules whether we should ask 
the House to insert in the Rules any 
specification of a quorum. As is well 
known, the quorum is usually fixed at 
the time of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. Ido not say there should beno 
deviation from that course; but I am 
not aware of any fundamental objection 
to it. Itis quite plain the quorum ought 
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to be much more considerable than with 
an ordinary Sclect Committee. I should 
suppose the time of the appointments 
would be a convenient and suitable one 
to consider it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Will the Go- 
vernment put down a proposition to that 
effect on the Paper? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
consider the matter. 


EGYPT (ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION). 
Mr. O’KELLY asked, Whether Her 


Majesty’s Government has been, or is 
likely to be, consulted by the Khedive 
on the re-organisation of the Egyptian 
Army? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already informed the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government expect to be con- 
sulted on the subject. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—HARBOUR AT 
FAMAGUSTA. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked, 
If the Government intend to act on the 
recommendation of the Governor of 
Cyprus, and to construct a harbour at 
Famagusta, in accordance with one of 
the plans submitted by Mr. Brown. the 
Government Engineer, in the Blue Book 
presented to Parliament; and, if so, 
which plan will be proceeded with ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernment have no present intention to 
construct a harbour at Famagusta. Their 
views cannot be more shortly stated 
than by a passage from the Secretary of 
State’s despatch to the Governor on the 
22nd of February (page 74 of Blue 
Book), after the receipt of the plans in 
question— 

“T do not propose now to discuss these plans 
in detail, as Cyprus has not the funds for carry- 
ing into effect even the most limited of Mr. 
Brown’s proposals; and I do not consider that 
the circumstances would justify an application 
to Pariiament to supply funds for the construc- 
tion of a commercial harbour in addition to the 
heavy annual charge which, in the present 
financial position of the Island, must be borne 
by the Imperial Treasury in aid of the local 
revenue.” 


COAL MINES — THE RECENT EXPLO- 
SION AT CLAYCROSS—NUMBER OF 
CASUALTIES. 

Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department, If he 


Mr, Gladstone 
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could give any information with regard 
to the explosion at Claycross Colliery, 
and whether he could state the exact 
number of lives lost; also, whether some 
legal gentleman would be sent to the 
inquest to represent the Home Office ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. I have to say I have received the 
following telegram from Mr. Evans, 
the Inspector of Mines in the Claycross 
district :— 





‘*Claycross, 3 o'clock. 

“ Twenty - five bodies brought out of the 

mine. Explorers are hard at work, and we 
hope to get all the bodies out of the colliery 
to-night. So far as cun be at present ascertained, 
it is thought the deaths are about 40. Further 
inspection with view of ascertaining the cause 
cannot be made for some days. Coroner opened 
inquiry this day and adjourned it. I will send 
a written report as soon as possible.” 
With reference to the last part of the 
Question, I may say I have already 
ordered the Home Office to be repre- 
sented at the inquiry. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)— POOR LAW 
GUARDIAN QUALIFICATION. 

Coronet NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can state what is the present 
qualification for the post of guardian in 
the Clifden Union, and if the Local Go- 
vernment Board will consider the pro- 
priety of reducing the money qualifica- 
tion required in that union ? 

Mr .TREVELYAN: The qualification 
for the post of Guardian in the Clifden 
Union is £30. The Local Government 
Board inform me that one of the 
Guardians yave notice of bringing for- 
ward the question, and showing reasons 
why the qualification should be reduced. 
On receiving a report of the proceedings, 
the Board will carefully consider the 
matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INFLICTION OF COR. 
PURAL PUNISHMENT ON ADULTS 
UNDER THE VAGRANT ACTS — 
SUBSTITUTION OF BIRCHING FOR 
FLOGGING. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is lawful to substi- 
tute, as is done at the Surrey Sessions, 
beating with the birch rod for the 
whipping of adults under the statute 
5 Geo. 4, c. 88, 8.10; and, whether the 
whipping mentioned in that Act was not 
a public flogging with the lash? 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he was 
asked whether the person who received 
the punishment described underwent a 
whipping ? Speaking from general im- 
pression, he was inclined to answer in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Question 
was, whether the whipping was a public 
flogging with the lash ? 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY AND THE 
IRISH REVOLT. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ments appearing in the ‘ Freman’s 
Journal” of to-day, which have been 
telegraphed to the London papers, con- 
taining two allegations with regard to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley? The ‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” said— 


“ We do not speak without knowledge when 
we say that it is a matter of common gossip 
that last year during the debates on the Coer- 
cion Bill, Sir Garnet Wolseley expressed the 
hope that if Irismen revolted he might be sent 
to quell the disturbance, in order to teach 
them what war really meant. We do not 
speak without knowledge when we assert that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley declared when going to 
Egypt that he only felt one alloy to the plea- 
sure of that military promenade, and that was, 
that the Irish might take advantage of his 
apane to rise, and he not there to suppress 
them.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Member 
takes a most extraordinary course in 
asking me to answer without Notice a 
Question in reference to something in a 
newspaper which I have not seen; but 
I followed as well as I could what he 
quoted, and out of courtesy to him I will 
answer -him to the best of my power. 
The extract from the newspaper refers 
to something which, it is said, has been 
stated in}common gossip. Now, I be- 
lieve that common gossip commonly lies. 
I, therefore, do not credit for a moment 
statements} founded on such a basis; 
but I will go further, and say that 
during the long time I have known Sir 
Garnet Wolseley—and certainly since I 
have known him whilst holding the 
Office of Secretary of State—he has 
never said anything which could, by the 
remotest construction, be construed to 
afford such a meaning as that which 
has been suggested. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—. Oo — 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [EIGHTEENTH 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Febru- 
ary |], as amended, 

‘* That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question ; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Frovided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 
Members and supported by more than one 
hundred Members.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Viscount SANDON said, that illness 
in his family, as well as personal illness, 
had prevented him for a long time from 
taking any active part in the general 
Business of the House; and he had not, 
therefore, been able to express any opi- 
nion on the question of the c/éture, which 
was now under discussion. This was 
far more than a Party question. It was 
a question of the highest public mo- 
ment, and he would endeavour to look 
at it solely from the public point of view. 
If, indeed, he were to regard it from 
a Party point of view he should not be 
sorry to see the Resolution passed, as it 
was proposed by the Government, be- 
cause he was confident that when the 
next appeal was made to the country the 
Conservatives would be benefited by the 
circumstance that their opponents had 
made this experiment. Moreover, if he 
had any hostility to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—which was not the case—he 
might also wish the Resolution to be 
passed, because he was confident that 
when hon. Members opposite had to give 


[ Eighteenth Night. | 








their account to their constituencies the 
Liberal Associations in the various bo- 
roughs would regard with suspicion 
those who had voted for this great sacri- 
fice of freedom of speech, and who would 
be found to be such tainted candidates 
that they would have little chance of 
being again returned. This was, how- 
ever, only a prediction which might or 
might not be justified by the event. But, 
putting aside the Party advantages which 
might accrue from the passing of the 
Resolution, he could not help feeling 
real and genuine alarm at the probable 
result of the change proposed by the 
Government. There was very great 
confusion in the House and the country 
as to the real position of the Conserva- 
tive Party in regard to this great ques- 
tion. Hon. Members opposite had asked 
them what plan the Conservatives had 
tosuggest for dealing with acknowledged 
Obstruction. Well, the real position of 
the Conservative Party with regard to 
Obstruction was simply this. In any 
National emergency, when the lives of 
their fellow-citizens were in possible 
danger, and the Government of the day 
declared that they could not be respon- 
sible for the public safety and peace, 
or if any question affecting the security 
of the Realm from outside was involved, 
the Conservative Party would always be 
willing to vote Urgency. As regards 
the personal misconduct of Members, 
they were willing that a Member who 
used offensive expressions and who 
insisted in making irrelevant remarks 
or indulging in needless repetitions for 
the purpose of Obstruction should be 
silenced. Again, they were prepared to 
strengthen the Resolution originally 

assed by his right hon. Friend the 

ember for North Devon that any 
Member who wilfully disregarded the 
authority of the Chair, or was, in the 
opinion of the Chair, guilty of Obstruc- 
tion, should be suspended for a con- 
siderable period. On these points, there- 
fore, the policy of the Conservative 
Party was clear, sharp, and defined. 
Over and over again the Leader of the 
Conservatives had announced that they 
were ready to consider favourably all the 
subsequent Rules of Procedure proposed 
by the Leader of the House. It was, 
therefore, most incorrect to state that 
the Conservatives were not prepared to 
deal effectively with Obstruction. They 
had never yet had an explanation why 


Vescount Sandon 
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the Government, knowing that thése 
were their inclinations, had not con- 
sulted frankly and fully with the Leader 
of the Opposition. If the Prime Minister 
had taken that step, he would have had 
the apportunity of carrying, not only the 
Opposition, but the whole House with © 
him ; while, without that general assent, 
he believed no Minister, however power- 
ful, would, in the long run, be able to 
carry his measures. Then there would 
have been no need of an Autnmn Ses- 
sion nor of any interruption of Public 
Business. Every proposed modification 
had been refused, and they were now 
brought to the last discussion on the 
principle of doing away with freedom 
of speech in that House. The Members 
of the Government had taken very di- 
verse lines on this question. Some had 
jested with the fears of the Conserva- 
tives, some had treated them with con- 
tempt, some had solemnly adjured them 
to give way; but one thing was indis- 
putable, that the Government considered 
the matter one of the gravest importance, 
and not slight and trifling. What could 
be the meaning of the Prime Minister’s 
extraordinary declaration yesterday 
afternoon? What could be the mean- 
ing of his reversing all the habits of 
former debates, and coming down on 
Wednesday, ‘in the middle of a long de- 
bate, and delivering his speech there and 
not at the end of the discussion? What 
was the kernel of that speech? It was 
one which should be pondered well, and 
which showed strikingly the importance 
which he attached to this Resolution. 
Speaking in answer to an hon. Member 
from Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘“‘There are two currents of feeling in the 
Party which is called Home Rulers. Their 
object is to establish, in some way or other, what 
they sometimes call a National, sometimes an 
Independent, . . . it may bea separate, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Thereis a portion of that Party 
who wish to make the transaction of Business in 
this House impossible. There are unquestion- 
ably others who, believing it to be vital to the 
existence of their country that they should 


attain legislative independence, still turn to the 
machinery which exists to attain their purpose.” 


Again, the right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘*T have my own opinions upon the interests 
of Treland. I have had to do for many years 
with Irish affairs; I believe a complete and 
effective system for the Business of the House 
is essential for meeting the wants of Ireland. 
If there is no time for English and Scotch 
legislation, there will be no time for Irish legis- 
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lation. . . . . Well, Sir, I tell the hon. Gentle. 
man there is not a subject which I could name 
on which I personally feel a more profound 
anxiety than on the establishment of local self- 
government in Ireland, and local self-govern- 
ment upon a liberal and effective basis.’’ 

Could anyone in his senses believe that 
this allusion, vague as it was, to local 
self-government in Ireland—coming as 
it did after a definition of the Home 
Rulers—was not meant to hold out hopes 
to that Party of the gravest and most 
serious kind? It was almost surprising 
that some hon. Gentleman did not get 
up and move the adjournment of the 
House with a request to the Prime 
Minister to explain the grand new 
scheme with which he was about to con- 
vulse Ireland, or to calm the anxiety of 
the Home Rulers. That was the most 
important declaration that had been 
heard in that House for the last two or 
three years, and showed the intense 
gravity and importance which the 
Prime Minister attached to the Reso- 
lution which was now hanging in the 
balance. But there were other Parties 
who seemed to attach importance to it. 
A Circular had been issued by the 
National Liberal Federation early in the 
present year. What was the occasion? 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott) was bringing 
forward a Motion, not on the Resolu- 
tions generally, but against the cléture 
by a majority. The Federation re- 
marked upon the threats of opposition 
from another quarter than the Conserva- 
tive Party, and said that the Govern- 
ment must receive the united support of 
the Liberal Party. Liberal organiza- 
tions had expressed their determination 
to put forward the whole strength of the 
Liberal Party on behalf, not of the Re- 
solutions generally, but of the cléture 
in especial. That enormous importance 
attributed to the Resolution justified all 
the discussion and all the alarm of the 
Conservative Party. It was thus agreed 
on all sides that the change was an 
enormous one, and it was almost pre- 
posterous for the Government to blame 
them for the want of confidence shown 
in refusing to pass that Rule. They 
were asked to put confidence in the safe- 
guards by which the Resolution was 
surrounded. What were the safeguards? 
First there was to be adequate discus- 
sion ; adequate discussion was to be the 
watchword of the Liberal Party. But 
how was it to be interpreted? From 
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the nature of the case the authorities of 
the House would be disposed to look 
upon a very short discussion as ade- 
quate. The Minister of the day whose 
policy was impugned, or who had charge 
of an important Bill over which many 
hours of labour and many Cabinet 
Councils had been held, or who was 
accused of extravagance, would be dis- 
posed to regard very cursory debate as 
quite sufficient. The first authority to 
whom the Prime Minister would look to 
get through the Bill was the Whip, and 
would he not be inclined to suggest to 
that official that a limited interpreta- 
tion should be given to the word “ ade- 
quate?” Was it not also only human 
nature that the authorities who sat at 
the Table, wearied with a long discus- 
sion, should help to increase the official 
feeling that there had been an ade- 
quate discussion. To go to astill higher 
authority, it was not unlikely that future 
Speakers, failing to imitate the strict 
impartiality of the present occupant of 
the Chair, would feel disposed to shorten 
debates. Even in a Speaker weary 
human nature might succumb to in- 
fluences which ought to be resisted. 
Then there was the highest authority, 
because it was the most energetic— 
namely, the majority, which would cer- 
tainly be in favour of curtailing discus- 
sion. The fate of the Prime Minister 
might be in the balance; the promises 
given at the hustings were to be ful- 
filled; and it was only human that this 
greatest authority should be in favour of 
curtailing discussion. Then he came to 
the “evident sense of the House.” To 
his mind, it would have been much more 
straightforward if the Prime Minister 
had used the words ‘‘ evident sense of 
the majority,” instead of those which 
appeared in the Resolution. That was 
really the meaning of the whole thing. 
He rejoiced at the Speaker’s famous 
ruling, which would certainly become 
historical hereafter, that the evident 
sense of the House meant the evident 
sense of the House at large. The 
Speaker had thus declared himself in 
favour of freedom of speech, as the 
occasions would be rare on which both 
Parties would unite to put down freedom 
of debate. But the Government had 
refused to insert words into the Resolu- 
tion which would embody the Speaker’s 
interpretation of the Rule, although they 
might have done so had they wished. 


[ Aighteenth Night. | 














We had, therefore, a right to say that 
the Government did not agree with that 
interpretation. Then they were told 
that they ought to trust the Govern- 
ment, and believe that they would do 
nothing in an arbitrary spirit, and that 
they would be tender to minorities. On 
what grounds? They might be asked 
to display such confidence in a Govern- 
ment which had adhered steadily to its 
principles. But was the present Govern- 
ment stable in its principles, and had it 
adhered to the professions under which 
it took Office ? They professed principles 
of retrenchment and great economy ; but 
they had been proved to be the most ex- 
travagant Government on the face of the 
earth. The Government said repeatedly 
our responsibilities in the Colonies were 
too vast and great, that they must con- 
tract instead of expand them, but they 
annexed North Borneo; they said that 
the whole principle of the Liberal Party 
was never to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries, but they asked 
the House to pass a Vote of Thanks to 
a victorious Army for putting down a 
rebellion in Egypt of the subjects of the 
Khedive. If there was one thing in 
which the Conservative Party most 
trusted the Liberals it was as regards 
political morality. But they had seen, 
almost within a year, the Duke of Argyll 
leave the Cabinet, on account of its ‘de- 
fections from the principles of political 
economy; and another, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter), because it had tampered with the 
principles of political morality? The 
right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), too, had deserted his 
Colleagues on account of their deser- 
tion of the ideas of international justice. 
How, then, in the face of such facts, 
could the Government ask the Conserva- 
tive Party to feel confidence in the prin- 
ciples of the Government, when these 
principles resembled quicksands rather 
than rocks? He would not even trust 
his own Party with such arbitrary 
powers. With respect to the Speaker, 
there could be no doubt that hereafter 
the Speaker would be chosen on strict 
Party principles, and would be a partizan, 
and would naturally be disposed to assist 
in the curtailing of a debate. Then 
they were told that the system worked 
so well in foreign countries. As re- 
garded that point, he could not help 


alluding to a remark of the hon. and | 
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learned Member for Grantham (Mr, 
Mellor), who quoted the case of M. 
Guizot in the French Chamber. M., 
Guizot had said that he rejoiced in the 
cléture—in fact, he did not see how 
French Business was to be managed 
without it. But what happened in that 
Chamber? That which exactly exem- 
plified what would happen here. Other 
times came under the Reign of Napoleon 
III., and, the c/dture being still in force, 
the whole of the Orleanists were con- 
stantly subjected to it, the effect being 
that the free voice of some of the best 
men in France was entirely closed. That 
was what was got by the cléture in 
France, which was introduced by the 
well-meaning, but not far-seeing, M. 
Guizot. As regarded America, there 
were two famous instances of the appli- 
cation of the c/éture in recent years. In 
the one case, the Civil Rights Bill was 
passed by the President’s veto, inde- 
pendent Members begging to be allowed 
to discuss it, but permission being re- 
fused; and in the other case, a lawyer 
of the Southern States—which were, of 
course, in the minority—was precluded 
by a Bill from carrying on his profession. 
In this case, the Democratic Party 
begged to be allowed to discuss the Bill ; 
but the Member who introduced it, rely- 
ing on his Party, only granted them 10 
minutes. He hoped the Liberal Party 
would take these matters much to heart. 
His own view was that whether Liberals 
or Conservatives were in power, their 
only safety lay in keeping in their own 
possession the key of freedom of debate. 
But he should like to ask, whom did 
they expect the Rule would affect? 
Who had spoken most in the last few 
years? He found, on reference to the 
pages of Hansard, that in 1880 the Con- 
servatives had spoken 2,080 columns, 
the Home Rulers 1,540, and the Liberals 
4,170; and that in 1881 the Conserva- 
tives had spoken 3,280, the Home Rulers 
4,400, and the Liberals 6,300 columns. 
The Rule was not to affect the Home 
Rule Party for what he might call 
obvious reasons; and the Prime Minister 
had stated that it was not to affect the 
Liberal Party. So recently as on the 
lst of November the Prime Minister 
was reported in Zhe Times as follows :— 





“The chief business is to get rid of tedious 
speaking. Those whoare opposed (in politics) 
to the gentleman who thus offends express more 
or less inarticulately that the debate should 
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close; but the party friendly to him remains 
silent, and, if a division is taken, they cannot 
afford to vote against him.”’ 

Therefore, it was clear that it was not 
to affect the Liberals, at any rate while 
they occupied those Benches. Whom 
was it, then, to affect? There was only 
one Party left whom it could affect. 
Was it possible that an arrangement 
such as that could work? Another ques- 
tion he should like to ask was—Was 
the rule to be applied frequently or not, 
and to what sort of Business was it to 
be applied? A great part of the Busi- 
ness of the House consisted of small 
matters. Was it proposed to apply the 
eléture in money matters, or on Mem- 
bers’ Motions, or upon crotchets brought 
forward through associations out-of- 
doors? Was it to be brought into 
requisition in Committees on Bills or 
upon Privilege questions? He ventured 
to assert, should this power be used fre- 
quently, that the state of the House 
would be one of such intense irritation 
that no Minister would be able to ad- 
vance one foot or the other. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) told them the cléture would 
create a sort of terrorism in the House, 
though the Prime Minister, on the other 
hand, said it would be so gentle that no 
hon. Member would know it was ope- 
rating at all. Would it silence the 
bores, or the bold, fearless, ambitious 
men who were climbing the ladder, and 
who were determined to make them- 
selvesa name? It was perfectly absurd 
to suppose it would. The class of men 
who would be silenced would be those 
men who had given a lifetime to com- 
mercial affairs, and, therefore, the most 
valuable Members in the House. As 
for the young men, what probability 
would there be of a modest young Mem- 
ber coming to the front under pressure 
of the Government Whip, and the 
frowns of the Minister of the day, 
backed by the cléture? Would the 
cléture be confined to great occasions? 
If so, what had we to expect? We had 
had a good deal of drastic legislation of 
late years which there was reason to 
hope we should not have in the future 
when we should consider such matters 
as the Bankruptcy and Patent Laws. 
The President of the Board of Trade, 
however, the other day, after lightly 
dismissing the question of improvements 
in our commercial law by remarking 
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that he had 20 commercial measures 
ready for introduction, proceeded to ob- 
serve that we were on the eve of great 
political changes. When the Ministry 
got the ciéture, then, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, they should be able to pro- 
ceed with these 20 measures. There 
was reason, he (Viscount Sandon) be- 
lieved, to fear that the discussion of 
these questions, when they came, would 
be conducted only by adequate discus- 
sion, and not that free and fair discus- 
sion which had hitherto distinguished 
the debates of this House. hen a 
Minister of the Cabinet went to his 
constituents and made these statements, 
he (Viscount Sandon) thought it was 
only just and proper that they should 
ask the country to consider whether the 
people would like to have these great 
political changes discussed with only 
that discussion which might be doled 
out to the House under this Rule, or 
that free, fair, and unfettered discussion 
which had made this House so promi- 
nent an example to the world. But he 
would go further than the President of 
the Board of Trade in that congenial 
atmosphere of which he announced him- 
self as being a Member, and cite the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). What did he say? He 
said that he ‘‘represented not only the 
Radical ranks but the new Democracy,” 
and that when the House had ousted 
the Moderate Members of the Treasury 
Bench they had a hundred and more 
measures they were about to propose. 
Now, was this a time of day, when we 
had these prospects of political change 
in view, affecting, as they would, doubt- 
less, affect, our political institutions, to 
dispense with full, free, and fair discus- 
sion? He thought that even in the 
ranks of the supporters of the Treasury 
there was beginning to be a little dread 
and fear of over-legislation, for the 
Postmaster General himself had warned 
the people against trusting too much to 
legislation instead of helping themselves. 
The whole proposal of the Government 
appeared to him to be based upon erro- 
neous appreciation of the situation. 
From beginning to the end in the course 
of the Premiers’ speeches he thought it 
would be admitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman had greatly exaggerated the 
position. As a Oonservative, he even 
ventured to say that it was the grossest 
exaggeration in the world to have de- 
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signated the last Session a barren one. 
It was far from being so. Many and 
important measures had been passed 
last Session. In the first place, rightly 
or wrongly, they had passed two great 
and grave Irish measures, and, further, 
they had passed the Conveyancing, the 
Settled Land, the Scotch Entail, the 
Scotch Educational Endowment, the 
Bills of Exchange, the Bill of Sale, the 
Electric Lighting, the Corn Returns, 
the Artizans’ Dwellings, the Boiler Ex- 

losions, the Beer Dealers, the Retail 
 pmewnnd the Parcels Post, the Govern- 
ment Annuities and Assurance, the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property, and the Public 
Offices Site Bills. Surely it was an 
exaggeration of no ordinary kind to de- 
scribe the last Session in those circum- 
stances as being a barren one. Had it 
not been for the time consumed in pass- 
ing the Irish measures, several other 
English measures of importance might 
have been passed without the necessity 
for this vast change in their procedure 
being felt. In his opinion, it was unde- 
sirable that legislation should be a: 
plauded for its quantity. He would 
just ask the House for a moment to 
listen to the words of the Prime Minis- 
ter himself—words of singular wisdom, 
and well worthy of attention—made in 
a speech with regard to the Divorce 
Bill, in which the right hon. Gentleman 
exhibited a great and keen interest. 
Speaking in 1857, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, pleading for delay in the case 
of that Bill, said— 


“My noble Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), who seemed to know a 
great deal more about our motives than we 
know ourselves, told us most ingenuously that 
his reason for not wishing to delay the Bill was, 
we might be able to show that we had done 
something, that we should not be compelled to 
present a blank roll of legislation to the country. 

. « » But we have no right, I maintain, to 
make a character and reputation for the House 
by passing a most important measure without 
the full consideration and importance it de- 
mands, simply because it is pressed upon us by 
the Government.’’—[3 Hansard, cxlvii. 828.] 


And the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to observe— 


“We are not to hurry on an important sub- 
ject lest it should be said out-of-doors that we 
are idle, and lest in the estimation of the public 
we should lose caste. Are we likely to recover 
or preserve our estimation in the country by 
such an attempt to keep up appearances? No! 
Believe me, our estimation in the country de- 
pends, not on the quantity and rapidity, but 


Viscount Sandon 
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on the quality and wisdom and stability of ovr 
legislation.’’—[Jdid. } 

They should consider, moreover, what 
the effect of this attempt to tether free- 
dom of speech would be out-of-doors, 
The procedure of that House was usually 
looked upon as an example to be fol- 
lowed by Boards of Guardians, Vestries, 
local Boards, and Municipal Councils; 
and the result of this change would he 
to create a new feeling of bitterness in 
discussion in all those assemblies by in- 
citing the majorities to use their brute 
force of numbers rather than to rely 
upon arguments and free discussion. 
What effect would this example have 
upon the Colonial Legislatures? Would 
not such a measure be likely to inflict a 
great wound upon the cause of freedom 
of debate, and create, as in England, an 
inclination to subject the minority to the 
intolerance of the majority, and thus 
crush a healthy, full, and free discus- 
sion? What would be the effect in 
Egypt of the adoption of the Rule? The 
Prime Minister had said that there was 
no such thing as a Chamber of Notables 
now. [Mr. CuamBertain: The noble 
Lord is mistaken.] Then it appeared 
that there still existed a Chamber of 
Notables. Well, what would be the 
effect of the Rule upon that Chamber? 
The following was one of the Rules of 
that Assembly :— 

“The Chamber must respect the opinion of 
the minority and hear their observations. In 
Committee Members may speak as often as they 
may wish.” 

When the Rule should hav« been passed, 
one of the first things the Government 
would have to do would be to instruct 
Lord Dufferin to induce the Chamber to 
alter the Rules under which they now 
acted, in order that they might no longer 
respect the opinion of the minority, and 
no longer listen to their observations. 
Despotism, he admitted, had its advan- 
tages. It was probably a better adile 
than freedom, and it was often a bet- 
ter general. Long since, however, our 
fathers had decided that liberty of speech 
possessed paramount advantages, which, 
in their opinion, could not be again said. 
Let them remember that liberty had 
always raised its voice for full and free 
discussion, while despotism had ever 
murmured, ‘‘ Let discussion be adequate 
only.” He could not but hope, and al- 
most believed, that when the Liberal 
Party pondered and thought over this 
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yery great issue, they would hesitate 
before they put their names for ever to 
an Act which would destroy freedom of 
speech ; and that, as on former occasions, 
the instinct of a great Party had acted 
in supreme and critical moments to save 
the Government from making great mis- 
takes, so now it would prevail in pre- 
venting the Government from taking a 
fatal step, which would not only damage 
their Party, but be prejudicial to the 
country to which they belonged. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, in 
reply to some observations that had 
fallen from the noble Lord, that, in 
his opinion, Members who had special 
knowledge of certain subjects would be 
in a better position than at present when 
the New Rules should have been passed. 
Now they were often silenced by the 
operation of an informal but very severe 


_ eléture, and there was great difficulty in 


making constituencies understand the 
state of the case. Under the proposed 
Rule, if anyone were prevented by its 
operation from giving his opinion, he 
would be able to explain the reason of 
his silence, and thus remove from the 
minds of his constituents the idea that 
he was himself responsible for his re- 
ticence and deficiency in pluck and 
enterprize. The noble Lord had drawn 
a terrible picture of the Speaker of 
the future. The noble Lord might, 
however, derive some comfort from the 
thought that a person such as he had 
imagined, endowed with such an abnor- 
mally nervous organization would not 
be able for a single month to endure the 
anxieties and labours of the Speaker’s 
Office. The Speaker of the future 
must possess common sense, tact, and 
discretion, so as to be able to collect 
from all sides of the House its evident 
sense, and he would be chosen for his 
possession of those qualities. Much 
had been said in the course of the 
debate about that time-worn theme the 
Caucus, and he had himself been alluded 
to in connection with it. He might 
therefore be pardoned for saying that 
he represented a constituency which 
acted in the wholesome belief that every 
constituency ought to be able to manage 
its own affairs, and which resented any 
dictation from a distance. He believed 


the House of Commons was doomed to 
adecrepid and inglorious old age if for 
one moment it lost touch with the de- 
mocracy or constituencies or people of 





the United Kingdom. In order that 
the House might do its work as in the 
past, it seemed to him that the demo- 
cracy should be in full sympathy and 
harmony with its Representatives in the 
House, In the first place the consti- 
tuences should be able to believe in the 
dignity of the House; and, secondly, in 
its efficiency. He thought the dignity 
of the House bad been guarded with 
equal fidelity by both the great Parties 
of the State, and the debates had for- 
merly been conducted in a manner 
such as might have been expected from 
an assembly of gentlemen ; but of late 
years they had witnessed an unwonted 
departure. They had become accus- 
tomed to unseemly struggles and trials 
of strength, and the object of these New 
Rules was to make those scenes no 
longer possible and so restore, at any 
rate, the dignity of the House of 
Commons. As to the efficiency of the 
House, that had always been the special 
eare of the Liberal Party ever since 
100 years ago, when Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his Motion for Parliamentary 
Reform. He was one of those who 
deeply regretted that that efficiency 
had in recent years become grievously 
impaired. The country had displayed 
great patience during the three years 
that had been occupied with Irish 
measures ; but that stock of patience 
was rapidly running out, and the con- 
fidence of the constituences in this 
House would be rudely shaken if any 
further delay took place in passing those 
measures which their Members were 
sent here to discuss. In order to have 
these measnres passed, it was necessary 
that the House of Commons should 
have more command over its own time. 
The Rules now introduced with that 
object had been recommended by the 
Prime Minister and all those who were 
associated with him in the work of 
Government, and he could not believe 
that with a consensus of opinion like 
that the deliberations would be fruitless. 
He supported this Resolution, because 
he believed it would conduce to the 
desirable end of restoring the dignity 
and efficiency of their debates ; that it 
would enable them, by crushing dis- 
order and terminating indecency, to walk 
worthily of the illustrious traditions 
they had received, and by giving them 
fuller command over their own time, 
and more scope for legislative activity, 
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it would enable them to use their time 
for the greater advantage of those who 
sent them to that House. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he must con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. George Russell) on having ap- 
proached the subject from a National, 
and not a Party, point of view; but he 
differed from him on one point. The 
hon. Member seemed to think there 
would be nothing so advantageous to 
hon. Members than that they should at 
all times and all seasons be called upon 
to go and consult their constituents, and 
explain to them the course they would 
have adopted had they succeeded in ob- 
taining the ear of the House. The hon. 
Member had, however, afterwards sup- 
plied the negative to his own argument, 
because he said the country was igno- 
rant of the Bills which were introduced 
into Parliament, and, therefore, it had 
acquiesced in the shelving of certain 
Bills of the advantages of which they 
were ignorant, and had preferred Bills 
not, perhaps, so desirable. He (Mr. 
Brodrick) did not, therefore, perceive 
the advantage of explaining to consti- 
tuencies their views on the clauses of a 
Bill which was perhaps not understood 
or read by their constituents. With re- 
gard to this Resolution, he did not be- 
lieve it would have the effect anticipated. 
The only result would, in his opinion, 
be that some hon. Members whom the 
House did not care to hear would oc- 
cupy the time of the House with 
+ ea of inordinate length to the ex- 
clusion of other hon. Members whose 
views the House would be glad to hear. 
He was sorry to see that the matter had 
been placed in so many different points 
of view by the Government, and the 
speech of the Prime Minister on the 
previous night had been a direct attempt 
to neutralize the importance of the sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been anxious to show that the Opposi- 
tion had been instrumental in bringing 
the gag to bear on the Irish Members 
last Session, and had argued that, be- 
cause the Conservative Party had been 
instrumental in placing a severer gag 
on the Irish Members last Session which 
had been efficacious, they might, there- 
fore, be invited to co-operate with him 
in putting a less generally efficient check 
upon the whole of the House. If the 
Prime Minister’s argument were true, 
there was no question that it was pro- 
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posed they should adopt a practice which 
was not efficient. If debate was to be 
shortened, he thought it would be neces. 
sary to adopt more stringent Rules as 
regarded individual Members. That was 
the form of cléture to which he would 
confess he entertained very much less 
objection than the one contained in the 
Resolution, which, in his opinion, would 
not meet the real evil—that of Obstruc- 
tion. He did not believe that the country 
would acquiesce in an Autumn Session 
merely for the purpose of enabling 
Rules to be passed to stop discussion. 
The strong feeling of the country was, 
in fact, directed not so much against the 
prevalence of discussion as against per- 
sistent Obstruction. There were many 
ways in which the Government might 
use the Resolution, without any per- 
sistent Obstruction being displayed. They 
might make the debate a one-sided affair 
as they were doing now, by taking no 
part in it, and so induce the Speaker to 
suppose that the debate could be legiti- 
mately closed. The President of the 
Board of Trade was one of those who 
had used the Forms of the House for 
the purpose of forcing his way into the 
notice of the House, and upon the prin- 
ciple, he supposed, of a poacher making 
the best keeper, the Liberal Party con- 
sidered him the best man to introduce 
these Resolutions. Throughout the whole 
debate the matter had been strictly re- 
garded in the light of how it would affect 
the Party. There was absolutely no in- 
dependent testimony on the matter; in- 
deed, he had heard the c/éture described 
as an ingenious machine for keeping the 
Radicals in power. The key of the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) 
was—‘‘ If you desire to put down Ob- 
struction, you must vote for the 1st Re- 
solution.”” That was to say, if you de- 
sire the end you desire the means; but 
it was possible to desire the end and yet 
dislike the means proposed to be em- 
ployed. Hon. Members opposite did not 
see that they were putting a log round 
their necks which would most seriously 
hamper them if anyone holding such 
opinions as the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord RandolphChurchill) 
came into power. They would then wish 
they had considered the future a little 
more, and had not for a Party advan- 
tage surrendered their consciences to the 
dictates of the Caucus. 
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Mr. SLAGG said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to the silence of the 
Radical Members; but though they 
were silent, he could assure him they 
had not accepted the Resolution without 
much consideration. The fact was, the 
arguments against the Resolution had 
been so often answered that to go on 
repeating the same line of thought was 
simply a waste of time. The reason 
why they had accepted the Resolution 
was because they were wholly dis- 
satisfied with the present position of the 
Business of the House, and because they 
felt that they were at present sent there 
for very little purpose and without ful- 
filling the duties which the constituen- 
cies desired them to perform. He was 
therefore perfectly convinced that any 
step which the Government might take, 
and he believed the one they were now 
taking was sufficient, would commend 
itself alike to Members and constituen- 
cies who wished to see the present un- 
satisfactory condition of things removed. 
Very few speakers on the other side of 
the House had refrained from asserting 
that there was no evidence as to large 
constituencies being in favour of the 
cléture. He should like to know what 
hon. Members considered to be evidence. 
In his own constituency political action 
and political thought were exceedingly 
lively, and whenever any step was taken 
by the Government with which they were 
not in accord they had a very plain 
way of making their objections known. 
Their dissent was expressed by personal 
interviews and deputations to their 
Members, and at public meetings; but 
no such dissent had been expressed in 
regard to this Resolution. On the con- 
trary, all the expressions he had heard 
had been entirely and heartily in favour 
of the step which the Government were 
now taking; and, further than that, 
there was no real or substantial evidence 
of dislike to these Resolutions on the 
part of the large body of Conservative 
electors. A desperate attempt had been 
made during the recent holiday to whip 
up some indication of that sort; but it 
had been a signal failure, and he 
thought they might conclude without 
the slightest misgiving that the whole 
body politic of this country was in 
favour of the application of some re- 
medy for the present state of things. 
The constituencies at large did not 
understand the intricate Rules by which 
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Business was conducted in that House, 
nor the arithmetical puzzles which had 
been imported into these debates—pro- 
bably very few Members of the House 
understood them—but they did under- 
stand that measures in which they were 
concerned were brought forward with- 
out result, and that other measures in 
which they would be interested were 
not brought forward because it was 
utterly hopeless to gain for them any 
adequate attention. With regard to the 
argument that under the cléture the pri- 
vate Member would become little better 
than a nonentity, he contended that the 
private Member was little more than a 
nonentity at present, his position being 
most disagreeable and almost of a use- 
less character. He was not a little sur- 
prised to hear, and he should certainly 
bear the admission in mind, that a pro- 
minent Member of the Front Opposition 
Bench was satisfied with the work done 
by the Government during the last Ses- 
sion. He would, however, ask the 
noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) to re- 
member not only the measures that had 
been passed, but the number of mea- 
sures that had been withdrawn and 
slaughtered. He (Mr. Slagg) had a 
lively consciousness of the measures 
which he and his Friends connected 
with commercial constituencies would be 
only too glad to bring forward if they 
had the opportunity of doing so. The 
hon. Member for Mayo, (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), in the course of this debate, 
assured them that there was no attempt, 
so far as. his experience went, of an 
organized kind to stop the Business of 
the House. It occurred to him (Mr. 
Slagg), when he heard that declaration, 
that the hon. Member had a very short 
memory indeed. He did not refer at 
that moment to the pressure put upon 
the House in various ways at various 
times by the Irish Party. He considered 
that their action, directed mainly as it 
was to an opposition againt coercive 
policy, wasinsignificant, nay, even praise- 
worthy, compared with the conspiracy to 
defeat the Business of the House by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and his 
Friends. He (Mr. Slagg) had occupied 
a rather active position in the politics of 
large constituencies for a great number 
of years, and he could honestly declare 
that he knew nothing whatever about 
Caucuses. The Caucushad not influenced 
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any section of constituencies, and had 
not influenced him in the slightest de- 
gree. He begged the House to accept 
that declaration, and he believed he 
was in the same position with regard to 
Caucuses as other hon. Members whose 
constituencies were near his own. His 
own sense of duty was cordially to sup- 
port the Resolution, believing that there 
would always be ample and sufficient 
opportunity for fully expressing opinions 
in that House, and that it would help to 
place their affairs on a better and more 
business-like footing, and add not only 
to the dignity of the House, but in a very 
large measure to the advantage of the 
country. 

Mr. T. O. BRUCE said, he objected 
to the Resolution as going far beyond 
the necessities of the case. It was not 
merely a restraint upon licence, but an 
attack upon freedom of speech, which 
was important, not only because it en- 
abled subjects to be threshed out, but 
because it gave all parties perfect con- 
fidence in the decisions of that House. 
He believed that the introduction of the 
eléture would do a greater injury to the 
country than would be caused by any 
delay in the conduct of Business. What 
had been the result of the cléture in 
France? It was this—that no minority 
ever thought of appealing to the Cham- 
ber, but invariably had recourse to other 
means, so that the whole apparatus of 
Constitutional Forms had no force what- 
ever. He was certain that if this Rule 
were applied, the decision of the Speaker 
would be called in question all through 
the country, and his person, which ought 
to be held in respect, entirely indepen- 
dent of all Parties, would be exposed to 
attack, which would be almost intole- 
rable. They had been told by Liberal 
Members that there was no danger of 
the Rule being harshly applied; and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) on one or two 
occasions assured the House of his belief 
of the extreme moderation of the Liberal 
Party. Everyone who knew the right 
hon. Gentleman knew his amiable dis- 
Loy But it was strange that a right 

on. Gentleman who had filled so many 
public positions and spent a year at 
Constantinople, should have taken so 
rosy a view. The right hon. Gentleman 
must in his studies have been impressed 
with the political importance of the part 
played by mutes in the Turkish Empire. 
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They had been employed to carry out 


the most drastic form of eléture. They 
did not silence opposition ; they strangled 
it. And it was strange that the vacilla- 
tion of the Turkish Government should 
have coincided with the relaxation of 
that wholesome institution. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, actuated by a mandate 
which, apparently, nobody had received, 
but which everybody obeyed, maintained 
a solemn silence during the greater part 
of these discussions. He was not doing 
Liberal Gentlemen a great injustice in 
assuming that they would rather hear 
their own voices than those of others, 
But if the power which they obeyed was 
great enough to prevent them from 
speaking, it would be great enough to 
make them prevent their opponents also 
from speaking. He had been struck 
with the difference of opinion expressed 
by Gentlemen who represented the Li- 
beral Party of the past or present as 
compared with those who represented 
the Liberal Party of the future. They 
had been told by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) without 
any hesitation what was the use he and 
his Friends would make of this measure, 
and in avery interesting and able speech 
the hon. Gentleman described what the 
Parliament of the future was to be. It 
was to be like a huge sausage-machine, 
whose business it was to turn out a cer- 
tain quantity of indigestible food out of 
any materials at hand for the moment. 
The hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst) made the statement that this 
measure was not imposed by the Prime 
Minister upon his Party, but was urged 
by his Party upon the Prime Minister. 
That was very likely, because the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of his 
great career, had accustomed the coun- 
try to many surprises, some of which 
appeared to bear the impress of a less 
experienced mind. He had observed 
that the Home Secretary, whose wide 
sympathies laid him open to every im- 
pression, went further than the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment. He regretted that the Prime 
Minister, who, during the 50 years he 
spent in the House, had taken a large 
part in all the great measures that had 
been passed, and, perhaps, in the most 
active period in the history of the House, 
had amply availed himself of the right 
of full discussion, should have thought 
it necessary to bring forward a measure 
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which was fraught with the greatest 
danger to the Assembly he had so long 
adorned. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE rose to say why 
this Resolution had been spontaneously 
and warmly supported throughout by 
one at least who did not regard it as a 
stepping-stone to the Radical Millennium 
which was contemplated with so much 
delight by that sanguine and guileless 
enthusiast the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere.) Even the 
calm vision of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken was haunted by the 
spectres with which that debate had 
made them so familiar—the spectres of 
a partizan Speaker, an overbearing Mi- 
nister, and intolerant majorities voting 
in bondage to the wire-pullers of a 
Caucus ; and after all that had been said 
on these topics, it was vain ;0 hope that 
any argument which he(Mr. Wodehouse) 
could use could remove those apprehen- 
sions from the minds of hon. Members 
opposite. But he would remind them 
that this was not the first time the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons had 
been altered, nor was it the first attempt 
that had been made to reduce redundant 
discussion. When the right of making 
speeches on presenting Petitions was 
taken away, Mr. Brougham declared that 
with that innovation freedom of debate 
in the House of Commons had ceased to 
exist. The noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) had com- 
menced the discussion that evening with 
an eloquent speech; but its first and 
its latter parts were inconsistent with, 
and contradictory to, one another. The 
noble Lord began by saying that from 
amere Party point of view he desired 
nothing better than that this Resolution 
should be passed, because it would be 
fatal to the political existence of every 
Member who voted for it. But the 
noble Lord devoted the latter portion of 
his speech to demonstrating that if the 
principle of the cléture were once intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
Municipal Councils, School Boards, and 
all other similar public bodies throughout 
the country would soon be infected by 
this hateful principle. Was not the one 
part of the noble Lord’s speech an- 
swered by the other? If the cléture 


was as hateful to the English people as 
the noble Lord represented it to be, they 
would not adopt it in all their as- 
semblies, but they would return a House 
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of Commons pledged to rescind the Re- 
solutions at once, and banish the e/dture 
for ever. He (Mr. Wodehouse) was not 
more enamoured of piébiscites and im- 
perative mandates than hon. Members 
opposite. He agreed with them that 
the House of Commons was the Grand 
Inquest of the nation, and that its floor 
was the proper area for the settlement 
of great political controversies. But it 
would be folly to close their eyes to 
what went on outside their doors. As 
an arena of political discussion Parlia- 
ment no longer stood alone; its once 
conclusive ascendency was now shared 
by the Press and the local council or 
public meeting. If it was to retain 
an undisputed pre-eminence it could 
only do so by the quality, and not by 
the quantity, of its debates, and by the 
unquestioned superiority of its discus- 
sions to all discussions elsewhere. Now, 
what was it that worked like a slow but 
sure poison on the excellence of their 
debates and sapped away their prestige 
—what mede the most repulsive burden 
of Parliamentary life—what threatened 
to drive from the House in weariness 
and disgust men of high station, and 
wealth, and culture, and practical ca- 
pacity—what was it but tedious, in- 
sufferably tedious, repetition ? On great 
occasions the debates of the other House 
were admirable models of discussion; 
but would not their quality deteriorate, 
and their effect on the country diminish, 
if they were doubled or quadrupled in 
length? There could be licence in 
the quantity of debate as well as licence 
in the quality, and it was licence in 
respect of quantity with which they 
were then concerned. The Sth of the 
proposed Rules would strike at tedious 
repetition by the conscious Obstructive 
who repeated the same arguments and 
assertions over and over again for the 
palpable purpose of wasting time; but 
it would not reach those more innocent 
or more artful and scientific Obstructives 
who persisted in sustaining a stale dis- 
cussion long after the subject had been 
completely thrashed out, to the entire 
exclusion from discussion of other topics 
which were fully ripe for Parliamentary 
deliberation. Against these Obstruc- 
tives nothing would avail except a power 
of closing debate. No individual e/éture 
could be made an adequate remedy 
except by stretching the principle of 
constructive and cumulative Obstruction 
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to the widest possible limits; but such 
an individual cléture would generate 
more exasperation than a general cléture. 
Hon. Members opposite had said that 
legislation would be less stable in the 
future ; but if it were so, it would be 
owing to other causes than the c/éture— 
the change would come because insta- 
bility of legislation was a common in- 
firmity of democratic communities, and 
whether their destinies were to be shaped 
by a great Tory or a great Radical 
democracy, more and more democratic 
they would undoubtedly become. It 
was said that the cléture would inflame 
political.passions, and increase the fric- 
tion of Parties, and injuriously weaken 
the sense of responsibility felt by the 
Opposition; but they might depend 
upon it that means and opportunities 
for mutual exasperation would never be 
wanting when political Parties were dis- 
posed to use them. The temper of 
Parties was determined by other condi- 
tions than Rules of Procedure; and 
while the British people retained their 
temper of political moderation, and their 
spirit of political compromise, those 
qualities would never disappear from 
their own Representative Assembly. 
Then, what did the responsibilities of 
the Opposition for the conduct of Busi- 
ness amount to? He would answer that 
question by a reference_to the events of 
last year. The Opposition had then co- 
operated with the Government as re- 
gards coercion for Ireland; but would 
they ever have granted Urgency for the 
Irish Land Bill? He did not believe 
they would everhavedoneso. Anyhow, 
the Opposition refused Urgency for 
Supply. It was true that the Supply 
was obtained without Urgency, and the 
Opposition were able to taunt the Go- 
vernment with having made unnecessary 
and unreasonable demands. But the 
Supply was obtained without Urgency, 
only because there came a lull and 
respite in the dilatory tactics of the 
Irish Members. If there had been no 
such lull, and the Supply had not been 
obtained within the requisite time, would 
the Opposition who refused Urgency 
have had the candour to take upon 
themselves any blame for that failure in 
the conduct of Business? Not they; 
they would only have made it a fresh 
charge against the Government. He 
was far from denying that the Opposition 
acted under a certain sense of responsi- 
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bility ; but what was its source? Wag 
it not the consciousness that they acted 
in the presence of a public opinion which 
ealled both majorities and minorities 
to account ; and that if they surrendered 
themselves to passion or resentment 
they would alienate public opinion, and 
renain in a minority at the next General 
Election. From that restraint the cléture 
would not liberate them. They would 
remain bound by the inherent pressure 
of their own interests, hopes, and aspira- 
tions to court the favourable judgments 
of public opinion. They must never 
forget that the House of Commons was 
not a mere debating society whose svle 
function was futile talk. It was more 
than a place for the discussion of griev- 
ances ; by the absorbtion of vast powers 
it had become the most vital part of the 
Imperial Government; andif, through the 
unchecked flow of superfluous speeches, 
the House were smitten with a creeping 
oo. there was not a corner of the 

mpire, however remote or secluded, in 
which their fellow-subjects would not 
learn to curse its impotent existence. He 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), who said, in 1880, that of 
all the fates which could await such an 
Assembly as the House of Commons 
the worst would be to sink into con- 
tempt, and of all the deaths which it 
could die the worst would be to die 
because it had come to be despised by 
the people of this country. He (Mr. 
Wodehouse) believed that the proposals 
of the Government were well devised to 
avert that calamity, and, therefore, they 
should have his hearty support from the 
1st to the last Resolution. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, if 
he now ventured to trespass for a short 
time on the indulgence of the House, it 
was with a view chiefly to protest against 
the assumption that those who would 
vote against the Ist Resolution were to 
be held to be opposed to any measure 
which might have for its object the faci- 
litating of the progress of Public Busi- 
ness. He admitted at once the gravity, 
the nature, and the extent of the evils 
from which Parliament was at present 
suffering. But he should vote against 
this Resolution for three reasons. In 
the first place, he should vote against it 
because he had not yet been satisfied 
that the proposal would be entirely effec- 
tual against that particular form of Ob- 
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struction which had for its ultimate 
object the entire paralysis of Public 
Business ; in the second place, because, 
while he believed it would be ineffectual 
to attain that object, it would have pos- 
sibly, and even probably, an injurious 
effect in limiting discussion on subjects 
of great public interest; and in the third 
place, because if it was necessary at all, 
he believed it should be, not the first 
remedy, but the last resort. To obtain 
an accurate idea of what this delay in 
the proceedings of -Parliament resulted 
from, the causes must be considered, 
and they were chiefly three. These 
three causes he believed to be distinct 
in their origin, their object, and their 
character, and, therefore, required diffe- 
rent treatment. In the first place, they 
had wilful Obstruction, which presented 
this novel and very grave feature, that 
it was aimed, not at one Party, not at 
one policy, not at one class of measures, 
but had for its sole object the para- 
ysis of all Public Business whatever. 
But while that was, no doubt, a very 
important cause in the delay of Public 
Business, they must not shut their eyes 
to the fact that there were two other 
eauses of very great importance which 
also tended to produce the same result. 
There was a delay in legislation which 
was the natural and legitimate result of 
the existence of Party in the country 
and in the House. This fact of Obstruc- 
tion or delay in Public Business, arising 
from the existence of Party, was not a 
new thing. It was one of the disadvan- 
tages—or inconveniences, perhaps he 
should say—attending the existence of 
free Representative Institutions. It would 
be found in every part of the world, and 
in every age where there had been even 
an approach to Representative Institu- 
tions. They would find it in the Senate 
of Rome, and they would find it in the 
records of the House of Commons fre- 
quently occurring. More than 100 years 
ago, in 1771, a notable instance of it 
occurred, when the then unprecedented 
number of 23 and 24 divisions were 
taken in one night on the question of 
printing reports of discussions in the 
House—an event which caused no less 
an authority on political matters than 
Burke to say, in his place in this House, 
that posterity would bless the pertinacity 
of that hour. While Party in the House 
had certain inconveniences, it would be 
wrong and improper to deny that it had 
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certain very great practical advantages, 
and he was not sure that this same 
delay in legislation was not itself 
rather an advantage than a disadvan- 
tage. During the 50 years that had 
elapsed since the passing of the Reform 
Bill, the country had undergone the 
great changes that had occurred with 
perfect safety, while changes not so 
fundamental in France had brought 
about the collapse of the French Mo- 
narchy, merely because these changes 
had been introduced in France sud- 
denly, before the country was prepared 
for them. There was another important 
result from the action of Party. Mea- 
sures assumed to a certain extent the 
nature of a compromise, and the result 
of it was that when measures became 
law they were assented to by the whole 
country. That arose from the fact that 
when in this House these measures re- 
ceived not only adequate, but full and 
fair discussion. There was a third cause 
which he thought went to make up a 
diagnosis of the political disease under 
which they were suffering. There was 
no doubt that now there were a greater 
number of hon. Members who desired 
to take part in the debates of the House. 
Those who looked back to a period of 
25, or 30, or 50 years ago would find 
that most of the Business of the House 
was transacted by 30, 40, or 50 Mem- 
bers; but now, from causes which he 
did not require to particularize, because 
they were perfectly well known, a larger 
number of Members desired to speak, 
and a larger number of constituencies 
wished their Representatives to take ac- 
tive part in the Business of the House. 
If any measure passed by this House 
had a tendency to check that legitimate 
and proper and laudable desire, it would 
be, to a certain extent, a political mis- 
fortune. These were the three principal 
causes which, in his opinion, went to 
form a diagnosis of the political disease 
under which this Assembly was suffer- 
ing, and to deal with them they had the 
proposition of the Prime Minister that 
in certain circumstances, and under cer- 
tain conditions, a majority, and not only 
a majority, but even a bare majority, 
and possibly only a mere Party majo- 
rity, might have the power of stop- 
ping a discussion altogether. That 
proposition had come upon the country 
and upon the House to a certain ex- 
tent as a surprise. While it aimed 
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at dealing with the first symptom of 
wilful Obstruction to which he had re- 
ferred, it appeared to be to some ex- 
tent uncertain in its operation ; because 
those who had been in the House, and 
had seen the ingenuity and perseverance 
displayed by the hon. Members who 
usually sat below the Gangway on that 
side of the House, could hardly doubt 
that even though this measure were in 
operation they would be able still to 
seriously impede the necessary Business 
of the country. But his objection to 
the measure went further. Not only did 
he believe it would be ineffectual, but 
he believed it would seriously interfere 
with that amount of delay in legislation 
which proceeded from legitimate causes ; 
and one reason why they should pause 
before accepting as efficacious the remedy 
suggested by the Prime Minister was 
to be found in the reasons adduced in 
support of it. The reasons which had 
been given in support of the proposal of 
the Prime Minister divided themselves 
into two classes. The Prime Minister 
had derived part of his argument from 
political reasons, and part of it from 
practical experience. That part of the 
argument derived from political experi- 
ence was mainly founded upon this — 
that it was a sound principle of this 
House that the majority should prevail. 
Now, he (Mr. Cochran- Patrick) thought 
it would be admitted that if this prin- 
ciple was in itself valid, it went very far 
to strengthen the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman. On the other 
hand, if this fundamental reason were 
found wanting in any part, then it went 
very much to weaken the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman. With regard to 
this proposition, that the majority should 
prevail, he ventured to say it was not a 
proposition of universal application. 
There was a large and well-known class 
of subjects with regard to which this 
proposition was not only unsafe, but per- 
fectly unsound. But it might be said it 
was sound in legislation at all events, 
and in active politics, and so it was; 
but it was not sound there merely by 
reason of the majority, but by reason of 
an implied compact, or understanding, 
consciously or unconsciously, that after 
the minority had been fully and fairly 
heard the matter should be decided by 
the action of the majority. He was the 
more surprised that this argument should 
have fallen from the Prime Minister, 
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because it was not a new argument in 
the history of politics. It was an argu- 
ment which had frequently been heard, 
and which had often been exposed, 
Even Zhe Westminster Review, which was 
an advanced Liberal organ, had pro- 
nounced against thatargument. Ithad, 
in a recent number, said that it was one 
thing for the opinion of the majority ona 
particular question to prevail over that 
of the minority, but it was quite an- 
other for that majority to decide that the 
minority had sufficiently expressed their 
views, in spite of their assertion to the 
contrary. With regard to the proposal 
of the right hen. Gentleman, two ques- 
tions arise. In the first place, was it 
the only means of meeting this evil; 
and, in the second place, was it the best 
means? He ventured to say that no 
one who had listened to the debates on 
this subject would be prepared to assert 
that this was the only means that could 
be suggested to meet this evil. Wilful 
Obstruction had been analyzed, and it 
had been shown that it could be summed 
up in three forms—speaking against 
time, raising frivolous points of Order, 
and continued Motions for adjourning 
the House. All these three principal 
forms were dealt with by the other Re- 
solutions which were to be proposed, and 
therefore he might say that the Ist Re- 
solution was not necessarily the only 
means. But even if it were not the only 
means, perhaps it might be said to be 
the best means. That raised the ques- 
tion, what was the criterion or standard 
by which, in matters of this sort, they 
were to judge better or worse; and he 
thought it would not be denied on any 
side of the House that the only criterion 
they could admit in dealing with the 
privileges of an ancient Assembly of this 
sort was that they should endeavour to 
achieve the maximum of efficiency with 
the minimum of disturbance. Judged 
by this standard, the proposition of the 
Prime Minister did too little, and it did 
too much. It did too little, because it 
failed to touch the principal object it was 
meant to attain; and it did too much, 
because it would inevitably or, at least, 
probably have effects which were not 
contemplated, and were not desirable. 
It was perfectly open to anyone to say 
that it was the desire of the country. 
He admitted at once the force of the 
argument; but he doubted whether the 
argument really existed. What would 
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be an indication of the feeling of the 
country would be if the Prime Minister 
could show that any Municipal Corpora- 
tion, or other representative body what- 
ever, who, hitherto having accepted the 
Rules of the House as a model for con- 
ducting their deliberations, had now re- 
solved that, when this measure came into 
law, they would be prepared to carry it 
out in their own deliberations. There 
was one other consideration to which he 
would allude before he sat down.” No 
one who had wielded the destinies of 
England could afford altogether to ig- 
nore the ultimate judgment of posterity. 
No Party in the House, and, above all, 
that great Party opposite, to whom the 
country owed so much, who had done 
so much for freedom and for humanity, 
could afford to ignore altogether the 
verdict of history. But history dealt 
with causes; it dealt with results ; 
it looked at and brought into promi- 
nence great effects; it took little heed 
of arguments, and it ignored altogether 
specious excuses. History would re- 
cord, when the annals of this time had 
been written, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House had 
achieved a certain success. History 
would record that he had succeeded 
in doing that which cost Charles his 
Crown, and Cromwell his character 
—the attempt, namely, to abridge the 
Privileges of the Parliament of this 
country. History would record that the 
first blow which had been made at the 
liberties of that House came, not from 
the tyrant or the usurper, but from the 
greatest Minister of modern times— 
every word and every act of whose long 
career would be the most lasting and 
the most effectual protest against the 
measure which he was now forcing upon 
an unwilling House and an unfortunate 
country. 

Mr. STANTON thought the time had 
come when it was absolutely necessary 
to do something towards facilitating the 
passage of legislation through the House, 
and to remove from the House the stigma 
which had fallen upon it. He should 
support the Resolution, not merely on 
account of Obstruction and the monoto- 
nous prolixity of talk from one quarter 
of the House, but because the disease 
had become general, affecting in a most 
painful degree the Liberal Benches, as 
well as those which had been the object 
of special animadversion, 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Mr. STANTON proceeded to observe 
that the adoption of these Rules was the 
only way to put a stop to the scenes that 
had disgraced that House last year. 
While admitting that hitherto the Party 
opposite had not resorted to actual Ob- 
struction for the purpose of delaying 
measures which they disliked, he pointed 
out that the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had in his letter, 
which appeared in the newspapers a 
day or two ago, suggested that in the 
future sections of the House other than 
the Irish Party might resort to it. 
Another noble Lord opposite (Viscount 
Sandon) had that night praised the 
work of the Liberal party last’ Session ; 
but he did not think that the country 
was satisfied with it. A further argu- 
ment in favour of these Rules was the 
action which the Speaker deemed it ex- 
pedient to take against the Irish Mem- 
bers during the Session. Although the 
House approved of that action under 
the circumstances, it was necessary that 
it should protect itself against its recur- 
rence. He would only add, in conclusion, 
that a change in the Procedure of the 
House was rendered necessary in order 
to enable the Ministers, who were 
responsible for the government of the 
country, to pass those measures which 
were demanded by the constituencies. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he did not wish 
to occupy more than a few minutes, 
while he referred to one or two objec- 
tions which he held to the Resolutions 
before the House. Before doing so, 
however, he would like to refer to some 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Slagg), who, speaking 
on the part of a large constituency, 
stated that he found a large portion was 
in favour of this Resolution. He (Mr. 
Jackson) did not know what might be 
the feeling in Manchester; but he was 
quite sure, so far as he was able to gauge 
the opinions of the people of Leeds, 
whom he represented, that there was not 
a large majority in favour of the Reso- 
lution as it stood. The hon. Member 
had gone on to say that he believed the 
Conservative Party in Manchester were 
in favour of the proposal; butif he had 
said that the Party were in favour of 
assisting the Government in making such 
alterations of the Rules of the House as 
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would enable it to get on with the Busi- 
ness in a more efficient manner, he be- 
lieved that the hon. Member for Man- 
chester would have represented the 
feelings not only of the Conservative 
Party of Manchester, but of the Con- 
servative Party of a great many other 
towns. Speaking on behalf of Leeds he 
might say that a meeting, not actually 
called for the purpose, but attended by 
nearly 4,000 persons, had unanimously 
adopted a resolution, approving the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) and the other Members of 
that House who were strenuously op- 
posing the introduction of the cléture by 
a bare majority. An hon. Member,who 
spoke a short time previously, referred 
to the action of the Conservative Party 
in that House last year, when they as- 
sisted the Government in a time of very 
great difficulty to pass the Rules of 
Urgency. It was not tho first time that 
allusion had been made to the matter, 
and he (Mr. Jackson) would like to take 
that opportunity of saying that he con- 
sidered the action of the Conservative 
Party on that occasion had been rather 
ungraciously referred to. He thought 
the Prime Minister had been rather un- 
grateful to the Conservative Party for 
the action which they had taken on that 
occasion ; because he (Mr. Jackson) was 
not overstating the case, if he said that 
the condition of Ireland was such that, 
unless the Conservative Party had come 
forward and aided the Government, they 
would have been unable to have carried 
out those measures which they deemed 
necessary for the restoration of peace 
and order in Ireland. He, therefore, 
thought it a little ungracious that the 
Conservatives should be taunted with 
that action, which was as distasteful to 
them as it could have been to any Party 
in the House. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had gone pretty well 
over the whole question, and bad pointed 
out the great delay which had taken 
place in the Business of the House. He 
(Mr. Jackson) entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member that a remedy for that 
state of things was wanted, and he was 
prepared to support the hon. Member 
and the Party opposite in so altering the 
Rules as to prevent further waste of 
time. The hon. Member also referred 
to a point which to him (Mr. Jackson) 
was a matter of very great difficulty, 
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and that was the question as to how the 
‘‘evident sense of the House” was to 
be taken, or, to put it in another way, 
how the Rule as at present constructed 
was to be, and would be, interpreted in 
the future, and how it was intended to 
be interpreted by the Government them- 
selves. With regard to the question 
immediately under discussion, they had 
been chided for what had been called 
their unnecessary alarms as to the ope- 
ration of the ciéture; and he quite be- 
lieved that hon. Members opposite were 
sincere in their belief that those alarms 
were groundless. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite had, in fact, taken great pains to 
allay their fears, by assuring them that 
if passed in its present form the Rule 
would very seldom be put into opera- 
tion; but they could not help feeling 
alarm when they remembered the re- 
fusal of the Prime Minister to accept 
the Speaker’s own interpretation of the 
phrase, ‘‘ the evident sense of the 
House.” It had been one of the great 
influences held out to them to induce 
them to approve of the Rule as it stood, 
and their position resembled that of a 
patient. Fears were not shared by the 
dentist ; but when the wrong tooth was 
pulled out, it became difficult to remedy 
the mischief which had been done. The 
question before the House was really 
whether the cléture should be passed by 
a bare majority ; and they were told, on 
the authority of the Prime Minister 
himself, that if a proposal had been 
put before the House, asking it to con- 
sent to this Resolution without some 
safeguards, it might have been consi- 
dered an unfair Resolution, and likely 
to work injustice ; but his difficulty with 
regard to these so-called safeguards was 
this—that the other night, fortunately 
for the House, his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) asked the Speaker how he 
would interpret the Rule as it was at 
present constructed, and the Speaker 
favoured the House with his opinion, 
for which hon. Members on that side of 
the House would for ever feel grateful. 
He (Mr. Jackson) thought he was not 
alone in thinking that that question was 
far from being clearly and definitely 
settled ; at any rate, they were far from 
any positive or satisfactory knowledge 
of what was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the matter. 
The Leader of the Opposition desired to 

















obtain some recognition of the Speaker’s 
interpretation of the Rule; but the 
Prime Minister distinctly refused to ac- 
cept that interpretation of the Chair as 
being in accord with the views of the 
Government. He (Mr. Jackson) con- 
sidered they were entitled to have an 
interpretation of the Rule from the Go- 
vernment ; and he thought it would have 
relieved the anxiety that existed in many 
people’s minds if the Prime Minister 
had given them the assurance that “the 
evident sense of the House at large” 
would be the interpretation of the future ; 
and he was confident that, by his re- 
fusal, the Government had lost many 
votes which they would otherwise have 
gained. The Prime Minister desired 
them to rely on another safeguard— 
upon the traditions of the House—but 
he (Mr. Jackson) could not help think- 
ing that the Resolution itself was a dis- 
tinct declaration that, in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government, the tradi- 
tions of the House must no longer 
govern the action of Members, except 
the Member who occupied the Speaker’s 
Chair and the Chairman of Committees. 
They had heard that this Rule was, in 
the first place, designed to put down Ob- 
struction; but he was one of those who 
believed that the subsequent Rules would 
tend much more to facilitate the conduct 
of Business than this Rule. He be- 
lieved it was on record that the Prime 
Minister, speaking on this question, said 
he was not aware that he could put his 
finger on any case to which the word 
Obstruction could apply. Besides, it 
had to be borne in mind that the Busi- 
ness of the past two Sessions had been 
of a very exceptional character, and that 
the measures introduced had been like- 
wise exceptional ; but now, as far as he 
was able to judge, the measures which 
were of pressing importance were mea- 
sures which would come under the cate- 
gory of non-Party questions—measures 
for the relief of restrictions upon trade, 
and measures relating to our social and 
commercial relations. For such mea- 
sures no cléture was necessary. He be- 
lieved that, without the cldture, but with 
certain Amendments in its Procedure, 
the House was quite competent to carry 
out the Business of the country, espe- 
cially as regarded measures about which 
it was in earnest, and that was another 
reason why he felt bound to oppose the 
Resolution. He would remind the House 
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of an old saying in Yorkshire, that 
‘* Bad workmen always found fault with 
their tools; ’’ and he was afraid that the 
Prime Minister, in asking for an axe to 
cut away the obstructions in his path, 
would use it to clear away trees that in- 
terrupted his view. Reference had been 
made to America in the course of the 
debate; and though he (Mr. Jackson) 
did not want to trouble the House on 
any opinion of his own, yet, having just 
returned from a brief visit to that coun- 
try, and having had an opportunity of 
conversing with some of the most promi- 
nent men in connection with the political 
Parties there, as well as of seeing the 
working of what was formerly termed 
the ‘‘Caucus,” but which was now 
termed the ‘‘ machinery of Parliament,” 
he wished to express his belief that the 
people of this country, if they had had 
the same opportunities of judging, would 
hesitate before, in any sense, copying 
the system which was in operation there. 
He could not vote for the Resolution, 
because he maintained that it would not 
facilitate the Business about which the 
country was in earnest; because, if 
granted, the power might be abused; 
because no safeguards were afforded 
which were reliable ; because the Prime 
Minister had refused to sanction the 
interpretation which had been put upon 
the Rule by the Speaker; and because 
he believed it was an encroachment upon 
the rights and liberties of minorities in 
the House which was calculated to work 
great mischief in the future, and bring 
ruin upon and reduce the House from 
that proud position it had hitherto occu- 
pied as a Legislative Assembly which 
had been without an equal in the world. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
as the problem of the Irish difficulty 
was to remove the causes of discontent 
in that country, and as their removal 
was to be obtained by full and fair dis- 
cussion in the House, any proposal affect- 
ing the freedom of debate had a special 
interest to an Irish Member. The first 
thing to be remarked in the proposed 
Resolution was, that it was aimed, not 
against the Irish minority or any small 
minority, although the Conservatives 
had tried to turn it into one of that 
nature, but against each of the great 
Parties in turn, when they were in a 
minority. The c/éture which the Opposi- 
tion wanted was a far more invidious, 
more offensive, and more dangerous 
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affair than the general cléture proposed 
by the Government. Both sides were in 
favour of a cléture. The Conservative 
Party, through the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
demanded a c/éture by two-thirds’ majo- 
rity, avowedly for the purpose of affect- 
ing an Irish minority. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Then, he repeated, they were in favour 
of a far more invidious and dangerous 
thing—individual cléture directed against 
small minorities. When that had been 
rejected by the Liberal Party and the 
Irish Representatives, the Conservative 
Party objected to the proposed general 
cléture altogether, and, without any con- 
cealment, said that a system under which 
the mouths of individuals could be closed 
would be sufficient as a cléture against 
the Irish minority, and that nothing 
more was wanted. He (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) believed such a system, directed 
against the individuals forming a small 
minority, was the most facile and dan- 
gerous form of ciéture. It might be 
said that the Government Resolutions 
included these proposals against indivi- 
duals. But they would operate very 
differently, according as they were with 
or without general cléture. If unac- 
companied by general cléture, they 
would be used as cléture. If, as the 
Resolution proposed, accompanied by 
general cidture, there would be no ne- 
cessity for using them for purposes of 
restriction, but only for the purpose of 
keeping hon. Members within the Rules 
of Debate and Procedure. On the whole, 
as between the Conservative cidéture, 
aimed avowedly and exclusively against 
the Irish Representatives, and the gene- 
ral cléture, available against the great 
Parties, he preferred the larger measure, 
because he believed it would be less fre- 
quently put in force than the smaller one, 
owing tothe fear which each of the great 
Parties would have in Office that if they 
enforced the cléture against the other 
Party it might be put in operation against 
themselves when they in turn were in Op- 
position. As to the practical effect of the 
proposal, it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to pass the reforms required by 
Ireland, as well us by England and 
Scotland, which could not always be 
neglected for the sake of Ireland, with 
the present Procedure. The House had 
to choose between admitting its inability 
to do necessary work, or reforming its 
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Procedure so as to make legislation pos- 
sible. It was said that c/dture would 
weaken the defence against unjust Coer. 
cion Acts. But the Coercion Bill of 
1881, which the Irish people were as- 
sured would never be allowed to pass, 
was passed, although no Rule for e/éture 
existed. The presence or absence of 
eléture could not affect the certainty of 
any Bill, just or unjust, supported by the 
vast majority of an Assembly, passing. 
Prolonged discussion might delay for a 
day or a week, but could not stop it. 
The c/éture, therefore, could not add to 
the certainty of such Bills passing, if in- 
troduced. But, on the other hand, the 
cléture, by rendering reforms possible, 
would remove the discontent which led 
to the circumstances that caused coer- 
cion, and make coercion a thing of the 
past. The Bill of 1881 recalled to mind 
the grave precedent created at that time 
by the Speaker and confirmed by the 
House. It amounted to this—that the 
Speaker, of his own motion, without 
consulting the House, stopped a debate 
when he considered it had passed fair 
limits. That precedent was now a law 
of the House, and was the eléture in its 
most absolute form. For other times, 
under other circumstances, it was a pre- 
cedent of the most perilous kind. It was 
impossible to annihilate it. In the ab- 
sence of a more regular form of c/éture, 
the House would refuse to condemn it, 
would uphold it, and would thus em- 
power future Speakers to use it. The 
only way to save Parliament in the 
future from its dangers was to substitute 
for it a cléture under the control of the 
House, which would take its place, and 
render it unnecessary and impossible. 
On the whole, Irish Members had to 
choose between cléture directed against 
the Irish minority, which the Conserva- 
tives would enforce if in power to- 
morrow, and the general cléture appli- 
cable to the two great Parties. He 
preferred the latter. Some restrictive 
proposal was necessary, if necessary 
legislation fur any part of the Empire 
was to be obtained. The present plan 
would not make coercion a degree more 
practicable than at present ; but it would 
make it much more unlikely by securing 
reforms that would remove the discon- 
tent which led to coercion. For these 
reasons, he was prepared to support the 
proposal of the Government. He felt it 
would hardly be respectful to some of his 
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Colleagues representing Irish constitu- 
encies, whose ability and common sense 
he respected, and of whose services to 
their common country he had a due ap- 
preciation, to record his vote without 
giving his reasons. If there was to be 
cloture at all, he would prefer that it 
should be the eléture of a majority im- 
posed on a minority, because it would 
be exercised on rare occasions and with 
a sense of responsibility. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: Sir, upon 
some of the topics entered upon by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) I have no desire 
to enter; but the main argument of his 
speech, like that of other hon. Gentle- 
men on the Ministerial side of the House, 
is certainly based upon a thorough and 
complete misapprehension as regards 
the present proposal. He declared the 
Conservative Party to be in favour of 
eléture, and only desiring a two-thirds’ 
majority to bring it into operation. I 
deny that statement entirely. The Con- 
servatives, as has been said over and 
over again by them, are opposed to the 
cléture altogether; but it would have 
been obviously foolish to wait until the 
Resolution was put in its complete form 
before the House before endeavouring 
to obtain some modification of, and some 
relief from, so severe a measure. Again, 
it is said that the Tory Party are in 
favour of individual clé‘ure. But it is 
idle to talk about an individual e/éture. 
Ciéture means closing a debate, and the 
term cannot be applied to disciplinary 
Rules, such as the 5th and 9th, which 
are intended for the purpose of silencing 
an individual Member who has abused 
the privileges of debate which have been 
given to him. We have no objection to 
them. I do not wonder that the Go- 
vernment are not at all anxious to hear 
speeches from their own side of the 
House, because nearly all their speeches 
have two characteristics. They begin 
by insisting on the difficulty in which 
the House is placed with regard to legis- 
lation, and with charging the Opposi- 
tion with sympathizing with that diffi- 
culty, or, at all events, with not being 
sufficiently eager for its removal. 1 
cannot, of course, speak for the whole 
of the Conservative Party ; but I believe 
fully and sincerely that there are many 
men on this side as anxious and de- 
sirous that the Business of the House 


shall be properly conducted as any who 


sit on the Treasury Bench. Last Session 
cannot be called a satisfactory Session. 
I quite agree that some good Bills were 
passed ; but they were smuggled through 
in the early hours of the morning, when 
they could not be discussed, or, if they 
should oe to have been discussed, 
were not able to be reported in the news- 
papers. That, I think, is a scandal to 
Parliament. It ought to be equally as 
necessary to discuss them as to insure 
their passing. My objection to the Rule 
is, that it does not really touch the root 
of the difficulty, and that it is likely to 
create mischiefs worse than those it 
remedies. The speeches, which begin 
as I have described, always go off to 
the point that the great difficulty we 
have to deal with is wilful Obstruction. 
I know that the Resolution has two ob- 
jects—first, to prevent wilful Obstruc- 
tion; and, secondly, to prevent the 
prolongation of useless discussions. I 
question whether it will be effective ; 
and in regard to the Prime Minister’s 
remark, that it is a contest of likelihoods, 
I have to say that, on our side, we have 
indications to guide us, which justify, I 
will not say our fears—because I have 
no great fears‘as to the results, even if 
it is adopted—but our remonstrances. 
The indications of its working which 
justify the protest hon. Members on 
this side of the House have thought 
it their duty to make are to be found 
—first, in the form of the Resolution 
itself; and, secondly, in the unbend- 
ing attitude in which the Government 
have met proposals‘ for; its alteration, 
and also by the spirit in which Liberal 
Members below the Gangway show it 
is their intention to apply the Rule. It 
is said the Resolution was recommended 
by all the authority of the House; but 
that is far from being the fact, the pro- 
posal of the Speaker has been departed 
from in several importantrespects. When 
last year the Speaker drew a Rule for 
the guidance of our proceedings, he used 
the words, the “general sense of the 
House,” and the Resolution could only 
be carried by a three-fourths’ majority. 
In the Government proposal the word 
‘‘ general’? is altered to ‘‘ evident,” and 
the three-fourths to a bare majority. 
Those alterations clearly show that the 
intention of the Government is not to 
put down a small obstructive minority, 
but to enable the majority at its com- 
mand to clamour successfully for a dis- 
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ber for Mid Lincolnshire will always 
obtain a hearing; but there are many 
hon. Members without his authority and 
position in the House, and without his 
power of speech, who will not be allowed 


continuance of the debate; and the 
adoption of the principle of the absolute 
majority lends force to that view. It 
is not enough that the Government 
should be able to silence one Party 
among its opponents; it must be able 
to silence all its opponents put together. 
Then, in the Rule framed by the Speaker, 
the Motion was left to the responsibility 
of a Minister of the Crown; whereas, 
under the present proposal, the Speaker 
is left to discover the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House.’”’ Again, when the Govern- 
ment were asked that certain safeguards 
should be inserted in the Rule, the 
Prime Minister answered that the mi- 
nority would want no safeguard, as it 
might appeal to the public or the Press. 
But what can be more reasonable than 
that a defeated minority should have 
the right of recording on the Journals 
of the House a protest, drawn up by 
their Leaders with the greatest care, in 
order that the case may be put fully 
and fairly before the country? There 
is one other important incident in the 
debate; it was when the Speaker de- 
clared that, in construing this Resolu- 
tion, he should hold the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House” to be the ‘evident 
sense,” not of a Party, but ‘of the 
House at large.”” What is that but de- 
claring that the Speaker, as long as he 
is in power, will put the Resolution in 
force as if the word “general’’ still 
remained part of it? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
the other night, offered rather a curious 
— of the administration of the 

ule, when he said that no one would 
think of stopping a debate if the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) wanted to address the House. 
So far as the administration of the Rule 
is concerned, I think, judging from that, 
it seems highly probable that, in the fu- 
ture, both sides of the House will have 
to hand up to the Speaker a list of those 
Members who wish to speak, and leave 
it to the right hon. Gentleman to make 
his selection, and say at what name he 
will draw the line, and declare that the 
‘evident sense of the House’ is that 
the debate shall proceed no further; but 
how the Speaker shall decide who is to 
be heard, I would like to hear some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
explain. I have no doubt that men of 
the position and stamp of the hon. Mem- 
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an opportunity of doing so. Indeed, 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
make no secret of their intention to 
make use of the Rule in order to sweep 
all such men aside, for the purpose 
of promoting legislation of a Party cha- 
racter. Only a day or two ago the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) gave a list of the measures to be 
passed next Session—household suffrage 
for the counties, improved government 
for the Metropolis, some legislation deal- 
ing with the City Companies ; and, with 
the trueinstincts of a Radical, he smacked 
his lips over the mention of the 
£20,000,000 which belonged to those 
Companies. The hon. Baronet also 
spoke of the decayed Corporations 
throughout the country which had to be 
dealt with; how county government 
was to be transferred from the Justices 
to County Boards; how the Patent Law 
was to be reformed, a Corrupt Practices 
Bill to be passed, electoral reforms, and 
a new Ballot Act to be carried through. 
Having dealt with that rather compre- 
hensive list of measures for a single Ses- 
sion, he added—‘‘ With these, and a few 
other important subjects, there will be 
ample work for the next Session.” In 
that case we shall get a little further 
than the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) or the ideal Millen- 
nium comprising that complaisant Par- 
liament which the hon. Member had 
shadowed forth would propose to go, 
because he and it would be content to 
carry measures which have been dis- 
cussed by the constituencies, while the 
hon. Baronet would push forward mea- 
sures which have not been discussed 
either in the constituencies or elsewhere. 
But the hon. Baronet has been forgetful 
of the fact that were it not for the dis- 
cussion of the two Bills with respect to 
Ireland, and the time wasted by the Go- 
vernment itself on a frivolous Motion of 
Censure upon the House of Lords, the 
Corrupt Practices Bill and a Patents Bill 
might now have been a part of the law 
of the land. The hon. Baronet men- 
tioned a Bankruptcy Bill as a measure 
which had been delayed by Obstruction. 
No doubt, there was Ubstruction ; but it 
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was Obstruction by that practised Ob- 
structionist the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain). A Bankruptcy Bill, 
which had been discussed year after 
year bythe Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, was brought in, having upon the 
back of it the names of three Members 
of the Liberal Party as well as mine. 
Early in the Session that Bill passed 
a second reading in opposition to the 
President of the Board of Trade. 
Directly after its second reading, the 
President of the Board of Trade blocked 
it, and only took off the block on condi- 
tion that the Bill should not be pressed 
forward until he had brought in his Bill. 
Ido not say that the Bill in question 
was perfect; but, at all events, there 
were two clauses in it which would 
have been of some value to a commercial 
community, and would have made a 
greater improvement in the Bankruptcy 
Law, and given greater satisfaction tothe 
country, than any that has been effected 
since 1869. The sole person responsible 
for the circumstance that that improve- 
ment was not made this Session was the 
right hon. Gentleman. I believe that 
the prolongation of this debate is a sub- 
stantial service to the country and to the 
authority of Parliament, as it shows that 
there is no justification for this violent 
Resolution in the fantastic and cumbrous 
form in which it has been laid before the 
House. The argument as to justifica- 
tion from the practice of foreign coun- 
tries and the Colonies has broken down, 
because no one has ventured to quote 
instances of the satisfactory application 
of the cléture in foreign countries, while 
hon. Member after hon. Member has 
pointed out the mischiefs which have re- 
sulted from it in France and the United 
States. The Prime Minister has said 
that foreign countries which have adopted 
the cléture have not given it up. The 
reason that foreign countries have not 
given up the cléture is, that it is an in- 
strument in the hands of the majority ; 
and the majority for the time being is 
always in the enjoyment of it. A 
parallel case is to be found in the admi- 
nistrative patronage of the United States, 
which still remains in the hands of the 
Government of the day, in spite of all 
the talk there has been about Civil Ser- 
vice reforms for the last quarter of a 
century. How narrow is the majority 
in support of the Resolution was seen 





by the division of the 30th of March, 
on the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Brighton (Mr. Mar- 
riott)—the largest since the memorable 
division of 1873, when the Prime Minis- 
ter found himself in a minority on the 
question of Irish University Education. 
On the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Brighton, when 612 
Members voted, the Government had a 
majority of 39; and that was obtained 
by the Government pleading that support 
of the Amendment meant opposition to 
their Resolution altogether. But of those 
who formed that majority of 39, 13 voted 
against the Government on the ques- 
tion of a two-thirds’ majority, and that 
represents 26 votes on a division, which 
would leave the Government a majority 
of only 13; and how was the Govern- 
ment majority obtained? Iam not much 
troubled about Caucuses; for, so far as 
they are good, the Conservatives have 
something like them ; but we keep clear 
of the mischievous importations from 
America, which, by alienating indepen- 
dent thought from the Liberal Party, 
will do it as much harm as the organiza- 
tion will do it good. In the debate 
there have been three curious repudia- 
tions of outside influence. It is not to 
be expected that the people of Ripon 
would dictate to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen), who does them the 
honour to represent them. Nor will the 
Liberals of Durham try it on with the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease), who 
provides so much of their political ma- 
chinery. As for the electors of Stoke, 
they could not dream that there is any 
chance of inducing one of their Members 
(Mr. Broadhurst} to abandon his obe- 
dience to the Government. But the 
most remarkable repudiation of all came 
yesterday from my own Oolleague in 
the representation of Plymouth (Mr. 
Stewart Macliver). Fortunately, in that - 
hon. Gentleman’s case, we are able to 
see what has been the nature of the in- 
fluence brought to bear upon him. In 
The Times of the 11th of February, there 
appeared a leading article which con- 
tained this remark— 

“If the cléture by a bare majority is proposed 
in any form, we shall give it our uncompro- 
mising opposition. As it now stands in the 
er Rule, it is not only objectionable, but ridi- 
cuious. 


On that, the hon. Member for Plymouth 
wrote a letter to Zhe Times, which was a 
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believe the Government can carry the Ist Re- 


good résumé of the arguments now being 
used by Opposition speakers. That letter 
was as follows :— 


“‘Your timely and forcible article on this 
subject should make the Government pause ere 
it proceeds further in a course which, if con- 
tinued, will certainly issue in discomfiture and 
defeat. 

‘* By the Ist Resolution the Government, 
with the aid of the Speaker, could stop any 
debate by a bare majority, if the minority con- 
sisted of less than 40; and they could also stop 
a debate in which the minority consisted of any 
number, provided they—the Government —had 
a single vote more, and had 200 in all. I be- 
lieve the Liberals would have fought to the 
last against the establishment of such a Rule 
had it been brought forward by Conservatives 
in a House in which there was a Tory majority. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Tories 
should oppose it. 

“The whole object of these Rules is, or 
should be, to resist Obstruction and prevent 
wilful waste of time. They are not directed 
against the ordinary Opposition, and the Oppo- 
sition will not believe that they ought to be 
included in penalties which should fall on the 
offending Obstructionists only. 

‘*There are several reasons why it is desir- 
able to give the Opposition greater power than 
js contemplated in the 1st Resolution. 


“1, It is true Liberalism to require the 
fullest and freest debate on important questions, 
whatever may be the objections raised by either 
the Speaker or the Government of the day. 
This would be admitted by every Liberal if a 
Tory Government were in power. 

“2. It is desirable that the Rules should have 
a permanent character. The House cannot 
be always tinkering its Procedure. ‘Therefore, 
- Rules must command the approval of both 
sides. 


‘*3. There is not the slightest reason why 
the question should be made a Party one. To 
give the question this aspect is to risk a defeat 
that a skilful captain would avoid. 


‘*4, What injury would be done if it were 
enacted that a debate could not be stopped 
unless, after the initiative had been taken by 
the Speaker, there was a majority of 2 to 1 in 
a House of not less than 300, or where the Mo- 
tion was opposed by Jess than 40? It may be 
. said that this would enable the Opposition to 
continue a debate in spite of the majority ; but 
nobody has hinted that these Rules are to check 
the Opposition—they are to check Obstruction. 
The Opposition, whether Tory or Liberal, ought 
not to be denied the right of fullest criticism. 


“5. The Speaker would be much more 
likely to put the Rule in force if he knew it 
had the support of both sides. It is the interest 
of the House, and of the country, that he should 
on no occasion appear in the aspect of a 
partizan. 

“ The upshot of all this is this—that the lst 
Rule is a proper subject for a conference be- 
tween the Leaders of the two sides. This would 
be of especial advantage to the Liberals, as it 
would avoid the risk of a defeat. I do not 
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solution in its present form. Their position 
would be not only awkward but ridiculous if 
ee be defeated on their chief Resolu- 
on. 

From that it would appear as if, on the 
11th of February, the hon. Member was 
not under the painful consciousness of 
his own weakness and the strength of 
the influence which might be brought to 
bear upon him. It was, however, only 
a short time after the appearance of 
that letter that a communication was sent 
to the hon. Member from his Associa- 
tion at Plymouth, requesting him to 
support the Government; and he then 
wrote a very humble letter to Plymouth 
in reply, in which he declared that it 
was his intention to follow the Prime 
Minister. That is an admirable and 
instructive illustration. Here you have 
the true Liberal ‘before and after” 
the application of the screw ; before the 
screw he uses the arguments of the 
Opposition in favour of free speech; 
after the screw he is the obedient servant 
and follower of the Government. The 
case of the hon. Member is a conspicuous 
instance in which the reluctant support 
of a follower of the Government has 
been brought to their side; and it is an 
explanation of the fact that, with all the 
pressure they have been able to exert in 
this way, they can only, in a House of 
612 Members, get a practical majority 
of 13. Condemned by experience and 
by the sense of the House, condemned 
by the Speaker’s example in framing 
his Rules, and condemned by the re- 
luctant support of their supporters, the 
Government may achieve a triumph in 
the coming division; but they have 
failed to show that their proposal de- 
serves the support of the House, or the 
approbation and the sympathy of the 
country. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he could 
assure the House that he had heard 
nothing on the subject of the Resolution 
from his constituents except a hope, 
proceeding not from a Caucus, but from 


independent voters, that it would receive 


his support. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth who 
spoke last (Mr. Edward Clarke) had 
referred to the causes of legislative inac- 
tion in the House, and especially to the 
question of bankruptcy, during the last 
Session. But the measure introduced 
by the hon. and learned Member him- 
self was an incomplete one ; and, there- 














right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade was perfectly right in 
not allowing it to pass. There was no 
doubt, however, and he would freely 
admit it, that an abundant crop of legis- 
lation was expected when the present 
Government came into power; but the 
fulfilment of that expectation had never 
occurred. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
often twitted them with not having car- 
ried more measures, and it was quite 
true that some Bills had been ‘‘ rushed 
through”? the House, simply because 
there was no possibility of adequately 
discussing them. A vast amount of 
Business came before the House apart 
from legislation ; and, as had been admit- 
ted by both sides of the House, that fact 
made it necessary that their Rules should 
be readjusted in order to meet a state of 
things which did not exist when they 
were framed. A good deal had been 
said with regard to this being a one- 
sided debate ; but he thought there had 
been a good deal of unfairness of an- 
other kind. The Prime Minister had 
been accused of advocating Home Rule 
in his speech yesterday ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had not said a single 
syllable about Home Rule in that speech. 
He had spoken about local government 
for Ireland, which was never intended 
to mean anything of the kind suggested. 
He (Mr. W. Fowler) was inclined to 
think that Conservative Members were 
far more afraid of this Rule than they had 
need to be, that their fears were extra- 
vagant and baseless, and that they were 
exceedingly alarmed at phantoms of their 
own creating, of which they could not rid 
themselves. For his own part, although 
he supported the Resolution, he would 
admit that he did not like cléture, and 
would rather have seen it done without, 
ifit were possible. Indeed, if he thought 
freedom of speech were in danger, he 
would do everything in his power to 
defeat the Resolution. He did not be- 
lieve that the anticipation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) would 
be realized, that Party feeling in the 
House would become more violent, and 
that there would be strong irritation on 
the part of silenced Members. There 
were in the present House a large num- 
ber of silenced Members who never 
found an opportunity of speaking. Nor 
did he agree with the noble Lord the 
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Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) that a Speaker would not 
venture to go against the majority. 
There were, moreover, so many oppor- 
tunities of debate that there was no 
danger of any real interference with 
freedom of discussion. His only fear 
was that the Rule would be put in force 
very seldom, and that it would not effect 
so great a saving of time as was hoped 
and expected from it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there were many reasons which pre- 
vented him from supporting the Motion 
for the adoption of the Resolution, al- 
though he did not believe that free- 
dom of debate would be destroyed by 
it. The succeeding Resolutions were 
really aimed at that end more than the 
lst, and would do more harm. The Ist 
Resolution, if carried, would, however, 
make the Government the sole arbiters 
of legislation, and would break down all 
the barriers of Opposition ; that was why 
he disapproved the proposal. A change 
was involved subversive of the Constitu- 
tion of the House and the country. The 
position of the Government was that the 
minority ought not to have a veto on 
legislation. But during the last 600 
years the minority had always had the 
power of veto, and because that power 
had been a safeguard. It made the mi- 
nority responsible for legislation as well 
as the majority. The effect of this Rule 
would be not to remove individual 
Obstruction, but to maintain the abso- 
lutism of an individual—not to secure 
the dignity of Parliament, but its sub- 
serviency. The privileges and powers 
of the House were not the property of 
the temporary Assembly of Gentlemen 
who formed the present Parliament. 
They were the property of the whole 
country. The House, it was argued, 
was represented by the majority, the 
majority by the Ministers, the Ministers 
by the Premier. He, and he alone, 
would, in future, represent the will of 
the British people. What ought he to 
be called? Certainly, ‘‘ Optimus Maxi- 
mus” must be among his titles. He had 
already made himself familiar—rather 
too familiar—with the constituencies at 
the last General Election; and it was 
well known that no gentleman could 
appear before the electors in the Liberal 
interest unless the mark of the right 
hon. Gentleman was upon his forehead. 
The way in which the majority were 
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treated reminded him of the story of the 
visit paid by the late Dr. Cumming to 
the Pope. Dr. Cumming asked—‘‘ May 
I argue ?”’ His Holiness replied—‘ No, 
you mustn’t argue; but you may kiss 
my toe.” It was by resistance that 
Magna Charta was obtained, that the 
Bill of Rights was obtained, that the 
Hanoverian Succession was established, 
and that every one of their rights had 
been gained and retained. It was clearly 
the duty of the Opposition, if they sup- 

osed that hon. Members opposite were 
Going coerced, or were acting from igno- 
rance or stupidity, to resist the passing 
of these Rules of Procedure with all 
their power. That Resolution would be 
a death-blow to the moderation of the 
moderates among the Liberal Party, and 
to the responsibility of the Opposition. 
There would be an end of compromise, 
and they might as well eliminate charity 
from religion as eliminate compromise 
from the government of freemen. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR said, he could 
assure the House that he, for one, had 
not been coerced to support the Govern- 
ment in opposition to his conscientious 
convictions. The Liberals were charged 
with voting for the oeléture contrary to 
their wishes, and contrary to their con- 
victions; and he had to frankly confess 
that, though he should vote for the 
cléture, he should do so with a certain 
amount of unwillingness, for he very 
much disliked the innovation. It went 
much against his wish, and against the 
wishes of the whole Liberal Party ; but 
he felt there was no hope for it, if 
they wished to bring back the House 
of Commons to its original character 
as a Legislative Assembly. The change 
was absolutely necessary, for the House 
must have more control in the future 
over its own Business than it had at 
present. That was the chief reason which 
induced him to give his support to the 
lst Resolution; for while he believed 
that its adoption would not have the 
slightest effect in preventing the fullest 
and fairest discussion, it would enable 
the House to perform its Business more 
effectively and rapidly. It was an honour 
to have a seat in that House; but the 
honour was dearly paid for by the pain 
of listening hour after hour, and day 
after day, to long and interminable 
speeches, which hindered the perform- 
ance of work. It was impossible for 
anything to be more dreary, or even 
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dispiriting, for many hon. Members 
spoke merely because they felt it neces- 
sary to say something. Among other 
things that had been referred to, men- 
tion had been made of the fact that the 
Colonial Legislatures in general had not 
adopted the c/éture; but that was be- 
cause they had never experienced any- 
thing like the persistent Obstruction 
that had been witnessed in that House 
during the last few Sessions. He be- 
lieved that the proposed measure would 
prove very effectual in facilitating the 
conduct of Business in the House, and 
that was why he supported it. 

Mr. WARTON said, that believing 
that the Resolution under discussion, 
and, indeed, all the Resolutions, were 
calculated to give the majority an unfair 
advantage over the minority, he wished 
to enter his protest against them. A 
minority had a right to delay, and to 
defeat by delay, any measure to which 
they objected. It was because that Re- 
solution would interfere with the right 
of the minority to use the Forms of the 
House, which had been handed down to 
them by tradition, in order to delay a 
measure, that he would vote against it. 
He voted for the Rules of Urgency last 
Session, because they were temporarily 
required to meet an exceptional diffi- 
culty; but that was no reason why he 
should now support a more stringent 
Rule, which had the great disadvantage 
of being permanent. It was nothing 
short of hypocrisy for the Members of 
the Treasury Bench—he did not see any 
Member of the Government upon it at 
present—to talk about putting down 
Obstruction. Whenever there was any 
charge of Obstruction against the Mem- 
bers of the Treasury Bench, there was 
always one, and that was the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who 
got up and said that he never obstructed ; 
but the President of the Board of Trade 
was the first and chief Obstructionist in 
that House. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman meant, when he said it was 
not Obstruction, that it was only a Brum- 
magem kind of article. The present in- 
troduction of the cléture was compared 
to the Speaker’s action in putting an 
end to the debate ; but there was no real 
similarity between the cases. One was 
a temporary expedient, and the other 
intended to be permanent. The Prime 
Minister had been guilty of many incon- 
sistencies in relation to these Resolutions. 
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He had begun by saying that the ‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House ” was to be the 
‘general sense of the House;’’ and at 
last he had narrowed the expression 
down to the barest Party majority, so 
that the Resolution might be said to rest 
on false pretences. It was the irrespon- 
sible will of the Prime Minister that was 
forcing this measure through a reluctant 
House. Every argument had been an- 
swered, every fallacy exposed ; but the 
imperious will of the Prime Minister 
they could not change. It was his (Mr. 
Warton’s) candid opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman would content himself 
with nothing short of being the Dictator 
of the country. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
0’ Shea,)—put and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 10th November, 1882. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Four o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th November, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 


_< 0 


EGYPT—DESPATCH OF BRITISH OFFI- 
CERS TO THE SOUDAN. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL gave No- 


tice that on Thursday he would ask the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
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is true that three British officers had 
been despatched on a special mission to 
the Soudan; and, if so, what arrange- 
ments he has made for their protection, 
having regard to the fate which so re- 
cently befell Professor Palmer’s party in 
the desert ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I will answer 
that Question at once. Three officers 
have gone to the Soudan to make a 
report, not to take part in any military 
affairs. I consulted Sir Archibald Alison 
on the point whether it would be wise to 
send an escort, and he answered that it 
would not be wise. Therefore, an escort 
will not be sent with these officers. 


THE CURRENCY—SMALL SILVER 
COIN. 


Mr. WIGGIN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is aware that 
many complaints are being made of the 
difficulty in obtaining small silverchange ; 
and, whether the Government will en- 
deavour to remove the inconvenience, by 
ordering an increased number of shillings 
and sixpences to be coined ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I had heard 
nothing of any complaints of the scarcity 
of small change until I saw the Notice 
of my hon. Friend’s Question. I now 
learn from the Governor of the Bank of 
England that it is true that the Bank 
have not been able to meet all demands 
for silver as usual, owing to the Mint 
being shut; but they have received no 
special complaints of a want of small sil- 
ver coin. Arrangements have now been 
made for supplying them at once with 
£100,000 in silver, of which £50,000 
will be in shillings and sixpences; and 
the difficulty will disappear when coinage 
is resumed at the Mint, which will be 
the case at an early date. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON—IRISH 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether payment 
has yet been made on the results of the 
last May examinations of schools and 
classes in Ireland in connection with the 
Department of Science and Art, South 
Kensington; whether it is true that the 
English and Scotch teachers are usually 
paid at a much earlier period of the 
year; and, whether steps could not be 
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taken to insure payment to the Irish 
science teachers at least before the re- 
opening of the classes in October? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, in reply to 
the first Question of the hon. Gentleman, 
about 85 per cent of the claims sent in 
from Irish schools have been already 
paid. English and Scotch claims are 
paid a little earlier than Irish, owing to 
the necessity of referring the latter to 
the Commissioners of National Education 
in Dublin. I should be glad if these 
claims could be settled earlier, and I 
will see if anything can be done to 
quicken the payment. Many of them 
are not sent to us till after the re-open- 
ing of the classes in October, and at 
this moment 24 schools have not sent in 
their claims. - 

Mr. SEXTON said, he understood 
that the delay occurred through the 
Board of National Education. Could the 
right hon. Gentlemen consider whether 
the time occupied by that Board should 
be limited ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that was 
exactly the point engaging their atten- 
tion, and they were in communication 
on the subject with the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — THE TRANSVAAL— 
PAYMENT OF AMOUNT DUE UNDER 
THE CONVENTION. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Transvaal 
Government has, according to the Con- 
vention, paid the sum of £100,000, 
agreed to be paid on or before the 8th 
August 1882, on account of the debt 
due to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
made provision for paying the interest 
on the remainder of that debt; what 
amount has been paid by Her Majesty’s 
Governmenton account of awards against 
the present Transvaal Government for 
injury to person or property during the 
war ; whether the property captured by 
the agents of the present Transvaal Go- 
vernment during the war has, in accord- 
ance with promise, been realised, and 
the proceeds handed over to the British 
Resident in reduction of the total amount 
so paid by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if so, what proportion the proceeds 
of such property bears to the total amount 
so paid by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, when Parliament will be asked to 
defray the balance ? 


Mr. Sexton 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Transvaal Government has paid the in- 
terest due on their debt for the half- 
years ended on February 8 and August 
8, 1882. They have not as yet paid any 
portion of the £100,000. Her Majesty’s 
Government have consented to wait till 
the end of this year, when, if the Esti- 
mates of the Transvaal Government are 
realized, they should be able to pay at 
least £50,000 in reduction of the capital 
of the debt. £136,960 12s. 1d. was the 
amount of the award made against the 
present Transvaal Government. The 
proceeds of captured property paid over 
to the British Resident amount to 
£10,000, which sum the Transvaal 
Government said exceeded the actual 
amount realized. That left a balance 
of £126,960 12s. 1d. Bills to the amount 
required have been drawn by the British 
Resident on the Treasury Chest Fund. 
When the accounts have been closed, 
and the exact balance required is known, 
an Estimate for the amount will be laid 
before Parliament and a Vote taken. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — 
“MOONLIGHTING” BY “EMER- 


GENCY MEN” AT MURROE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that the emergency or pro- 
perty defence men, tried for ‘‘ moon- 
lighting”’ on the 23rd October at Murroe, 
were discharged, though three respect- 
able witnesses fully identified them, and 
positively swore they were the men who 
with blackened faces demanded money 
and arms from them on the night of the 
10th October ; whether the only evidence 
to rebut this was that given by other 
emergency men, comrades of the pri- 
soners ; whether one of the accused, 
named Parker, is the individual a short 
time since charged with deliberately 
firing on some children in Cappamore, 
and who still more recently underwent 
a month’s imprisonment for assaulting 
the police, and whether he had been 
only a few days out of gaol; and, whe- 
ther the Government will allow such 
persons to carry firearms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have sub- 
mitted the Papers in this case to the 
Attorney General, and have been ad- 
vised by him that the charge against 
one of these men, Henry Murdy, appears 
to have been properly dismissed, as 
there was not sufficient identification ; 
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but in the case of the other two men, 
Parker and Eakins, he advises that fresh 
proceedings be taken, and I have given 
directions accordingly. Parker’s arms’ 
licence will be at once revoked, on the 
recommendation of the licensing officer, 
who is now also making further inquiry 
in Eakins’s case. 


CENTRAL ASIA—REPORTED RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will telegraph to 
the British agent at Meshed, in order 
to ascertain if there is foundation for 
the report that a Russian force has 
lately advanced to Sarakhs, i.e., two 
hundred miles beyond the boundary 
which he stated last April was to be 
the limit of their furthest advance ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, if 
any such advance had taken place it 
would undoubtedly have been reported 
by Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran ; 
and I see no occasion to incur the ex- 
pense of telegraphing to inquire as to a 
rumour for which there appears to be 
no foundation, except as regards the 
journey of the engineers, as to which I 
have already given information to the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Has 
the hon. Baronet seen the correction 
which has appeared in the Russian 
papers that this story of the advance is 
six months old ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I gave 
the facts as they came to us from Mr. 
Thompson. Of course, there is a con- 
flict between these two statements. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Why 
does not the hon. Baronet answer the 
Question? I ask him whether he will 
not reconsider his reply, and send a 
telegram ? 

Sire CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
are hearing continually from the Agent 
at Meshed, through Mr. ‘Thompson, and 
it is not necessary to telegraph. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — DE- 
SPATCH OF BUSINESS—CASE OF 
JAMES HARTE, OF RUSHEEN, CO. 
SLIGO, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can say why the case of James 
Harte, of Rusheen, county Sligo (a ten- 
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ant of Lady Louisa Tenison), entered a 
long time since in the Land Court, has 
not yet been heard, though the Sub- 
Commission has held two sessions for 
the county Sligo; and, if he can say 
how soon the case will be heard and 
decided ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the practice 
of the Land Commissioners is to list all 
cases for hearing in the order of the re- 
ceipt of the application in their office, 
and James Harte’s case has not yet 
been reached in consequence of the 
number of cases lodged before his, and 
which, consequently, must be heard be- 
fore it. The cases having priority are 
so numerous, I understand, that his case 
will not be reached for a considerable 
time. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
MISCONDUCT OF SUB-CONSTABLES 
MESCAL AND BARRY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, as the result 
of a Constabulary Inquiry held on the 
18th and 19th of September last, at the 
Constabulary Station in the town of 
Castlecomer, to investigate charges pre- 
ferred by an Emergency man named 
Henslip against two sub - constables 
named John Mescal and James Barry, 
Mescal was fined £3, and Barry dis- 
missed the Force; whether a charge 
arising out of the same evidence, and 
made by the same complainant, against 
Sub-Constable Mescal, was investigated 
by the Castlecomer Petty Sessions 
Bench, and dismissed on the merits by 
unanimous judgment of the magistrates ; 
whether it is the fact that the case of 
Henslip rested on his own evidence 
solely, while the innocence of the sub- 
constables was testified by an auxiliary 
sub-constable and several civilian wit- 
nesses; and, whether the result of the 
Constabulary Inquiry will be reviewed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are correctly stated in the first para- 
graph of the Question. The sub-con- 
stables were charged with several grave 
offences against discipline. The charges 
were inquired into by a Constabulary 
Court of Inquiry, and both men were 
found guilty of most of them. Sub- 
Constable Barry’s previous conduct had 
been bad, and he had been warned that 
his next offence would cause his dis- 
missal, and he was dismissed accord- 
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ingly; but Sub-Constable Mescal was 
leniently dealt with, as his previous con- 
duct had been good. A charge of assault, 
which was brought against Sub-Con- 
stable Mescal by the man Henslip, was 
investigated by the magistrates at Castle- 
comer Petty Sessions, and a majority of 
them were of opinion that the sub- 
constable was not guilty. Several wit- 
nesses testified to the offencesagaint dis- 
cipline with which these men were 
charged ; but in the case of the auxiliary 
force policeman who swore to their 
innocence, the Court stated they could 
not give any credence to his evidence, as 
he swore a man was sober who admitted 
that he was drunk. The Inspector 
General informs me that he sees no 
necessity for reviewing the result of the 
proceedings; and, under the circum- 
stances, I do not think it is a matter for 
Government to interfere in. 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND — 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES—GRANT- 
ING OF DEGREES. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the fact that at the late degree examina- 
tions in connection with the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland the total number of 
graduates in arts from Queen’s College, 
Galway, was only nine, and the total 
number from Queen’s College, Cork, was 
only twelve; whether the Government 
intend to continue the grant of £20,000 
a-year to the support of institutions 
which only produce twenty-one gradu- 
ates in arts this year; and, whether he 
will propose any measure for making 
the public endowments of the Colleges 
at Cork and Galway more useful in ex- 
tending University education among the 
people of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my atten- 
tion has been called to this matter by 
the Question of the hon. Member; but I 
have already given much interest and 
attention to the matter. The Govern- 
ment have no present intention other 
than to continue the annual grants to 
those institutions; but I think it right 
to point out that the number of gradu- 
ates in Arts from those Colleges forms 
no estimate of the number of students 
who receive Arts instruction in the Col- 
leges. Thus, the number of students in 
the Faculty of Arts during the last ses- 
sion in the Queen’s College, Galway, 
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was 57; but the Arts education was not 
limited to them, but was given to the 
205 students who were attending lec. 
tures. It must be remembered that the 
number of students in Arts is an alto- 
gether inadequate test of the work of 
these institutions. Thestudents in Arts 
number little more than a fourth in 
Galway, and little more than a sixth at 
Cork, of the whole body of students. 
The Queen’s Colleges are, to a marked 
extent, places of scientific education. 


EGYPT—SURRENDER OF ARABI 
PASHA TO THE AGENTS OF THE 
KHEDIVE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why Arabi Pacha, 
while a prisoner of war to British troops, 
was surrendered to the agents of the 
Khedive ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, if the hon. 
Member will refer to Egypt, No. 18, 
Letter No. 76, he will see that Arabi 
Pasha was surrerdered to the Khedive 
in accordance with a decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government communicated by 
Lord Granville to Sir Edward Malet on 
the 28th of August, in obedience to 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley acted. He 
was so surrendered because he was a 
subject in arms against the Khedive, 
and we were acting as the allies and 
mandatories of the Khedive in the whole 
operations. 

Mr.0’DONNELL: Isnot the principal 
offence for which Arabi is to be tried for 
his life his alleged misuse of the flag of 
truce, during the siege of Alexandria— 
an offence which, if committed at all, 
was committed against the British Army, 
and which, therefore, ought to be tried 
by a British court martial ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have nothing 
to add to my answer. I have already 
answered distinctly what the hon. Mem- 
ber placed on the Notice Paper. 


EGYPT—ISMAIL SADYK PASHA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he will inquire whether Ismail Sadyk 
Pacha, Egyptian Finance Minister, who 
was sentenced to banishment to the 
White Nile, during the Joubert-Goschen 
Mission, still survives; and, if not, if 
he will inquire whether any agents of 
the British Government procured his 
condemnation ? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
notorious Sir, that Ismail Pasha Sadyk, 
generally known as the ‘ Moufettish,”’ 
was arrested by order of Ismail Pasha, 
the late Khedive, and banished to the 
Soudan atthe date mentioned ; and that 
his death was officially reported. There 
is no foundation whatever for the sug- 
gestion that any Agents of the British 
Government procured his condemna- 
tion. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—CASE OF MATTHEW SMYTH. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Matthew 
Smyth, a farmer residing at Coolarty, 
about three miles from Granard, county 
Longford, who went out on Thursday 
the 26th October with his gun, for which 
he is duly licensed, for the purpose 
of shooting plover; whether it is the 
fact that after once firing he was ac- 
costed by constable Lennon and sub- 
constable Moran, of Ballinalee, who 
ordered him to halt, and that on Mr. 
Smyth’s becoming alarmed and running 
towards his own house, constable Len- 
non fired three shots from his revolver 
in rapid succession at him, but did not 
succeed in hitting him; whether the 
police then took the gun from Mr. 
Smyth, but gave it back to him the next 
day; and, whether the authorities have 
taken any notice of the way in which the 
constable made use of his revolver ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the facts of 
the case are these, as far as I have 
them; but there is an important point 
on which I have asked for further im- 
formation. The two constables referred 
to were on duty in the townland of 
Coolarty at the time; they heard a shot 
fired, and at once proceeded to the place ; 
a man rose from behind a ditch and ran 
away; they called on him to stand, 
shouting to him that they would fire if 
he did not do so. They called on him 
several times to surrender, and finally, 
as he continued to run away, one of the 
constables fired three shots for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to surrender. 
They then took his gun from him; but 
as he had a license for it, andisa man 
of good character, it was restored to 
him next day by order of the Resident 
Magistrate. I have called on the In- 
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spector General to report on the matter, 
which is one for inquiry. 

Mr. PARNELL: Doesthe right hon. 
Gentleman know by what authority the 
police have taken upon themselves in 
Ireland to interfere in poaching cases, 
and perform the part of gamekeepers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the allega- 
tion in this particular case, so far as he 
could see from the information given to 
him, was very different, for it was that 
the committal of outrage was the object, 
and not game. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CASE 
OF JOHN LALOR. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of a man named John 
Lalor, charged with assaulting a police- 
man, in which the original information 
was not produced; whether he has 
noticed that Major Hutchinson, R.M., 
is reported to have said ‘‘ We’ll have to 
report this Petty Sessions’ Clerk as he is 
perfectly useless,” and that Mr. McLeod 
the other R.M., said, on the solicitor for 
the defence complaining that he had not 
seen a copy of the informations, ‘‘ That 
is a great disgrace ;’’ and, whether the 
magistrates have reported the circum- 
stance, and what was the nature of 
their report ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have ob- 
tained a report in reference to this Ques- 
tion, from which I find that the remarks 
mentioned therein were made by Major 
Hutchinson and Mr. M‘Leod, and had 
reference to the original information in 
the case, which could not be found in 
the absence of the clerk who has been 
for some time in delicate health. The 
magistrates afterwards decided to defer 
action in the matter until the next Petty 
Sessions, when they considered that 
should the official documents not be in 
proper order, or the clerk not able to 
attend to his duties, some steps should 
be taken. 


CONVICT LABOUR AND HARBOURS OF 
REFUGE — REPORT OF THE COM. 
MITTEE. 

Mr. JACKSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he will present to Parliament the report 
of the Departmental Committee on the 
Employment of Convict Labour and 
Harbours of Refuge ? 


2Q 
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Mr. WEBSTER asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, be- 
fore a decision is come to as to construct- 
ing harbours of refuge upon the coast, 
the selection of sites therefor, and the 
employment of convict labour for the 
purpose, the Report of the recent De- 
partmental Commission on Convict La- 
bour will be laid upon the Table of the 
House, and a full opportunity afforded 
of considering the whole questions in- 
volved, with reference to that Report, 
and to the recommendations in the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission of 1858 
upon Harbours of Refuge; and, whe- 
ther, in the view of its being thought 
desirable to construct harbours of re- 
fuge, such localities as may deem them- 
selves interested in the selection of the 
site or sites will be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of submitting their claims, and 
being heard thereon ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I will an- 
swer the Question of the hon. Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) at the same 
time as that of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster). 
The Government will present to Parlia- 
ment the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Convict Labour, with the 
omission of some confidential matter. It 
should be understood that the first ques- 
tion is, how the convict labour shall be 
employed ; and this, as I said the other 
day, is a matter of some urgency. Upon 
what particular work it should be em- 
ployed depends upon many considera- 
tions—the importance of the work, its 
suitability for convict labour, and its 
cost as modified by local contributions. 
Any representations which may be made 
from any locality will receive careful 
attention. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR asked whether 
the Report as to convict labour would 
refer to Ireland as well as to England ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The inquiry did 
not apply to Ireland, as at present 
convict, labour is pretty well occupied 
there. 


EGYPT—THE DUAL CONTROL. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
- asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to take any 
steps towards the re-establishment of 
the Dual Control in Egypt? He also 
wished to ask, Whether it is true that 
the Egyptian Government haye issued a 
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decree abolishing the Dual Control; 
and, if so, whether that decree has the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government 
and the concurrence of the Powers who 
are parties to the Committee of Liquida- 
tion ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: In re- 
ply to the noble Lord’s first Question, I 
ean add nothing to the statements which 
have already been made by the Prime 
Minister and myself. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
There have been no statements. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Oh, 
yes. There have been many statements 
as to the impossibility of making a 
statement. As to the second Question, 
I am able to say that, although a pro- 
posal has been made by the Egyptian 
Government with regard to the Dual 
Control, no decree has been issued 
abolishing it. The Control does not, as 
the noble Lord supposes, come under 
the Law of Liquidation. I presume when 
he says ‘‘Committee of Liquidation,” he 
means ‘‘ Law of Liquidation.” 


EGYPT — THE LATE MR. HERBERT 
RIBTON, C.E.—COMPENSATION. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government have yet con- 
sidered the memorial of Mrs. Ribton, 
widow of the late Herbert Ribton, O.E. 
(who was murdered at Alexandria on 
11th June last), to be given some com- 
pensation for the loss of her husband, 
whose death deprived her and her 
family of their means of subsistence; 
whether any communication has been 
made to the Egyptian Government on 
the subject ; and, if so, with what re- 
sult; and, when it is expected that the 
claim of Mrs. Ribton will be considered 
and settled ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Mrs. 
Ribton’s claim has been received at the 
Foreign Office, and inquiry has been 
made at Cairo whether it was under- 
stood that the claims for indemnities to 
families of British subjects murdered 
during the riots should be laid before 
the International Commission, or whe- 
ther the Egyptian Government would 
prefer to deal with them separately. 

Mr. GIBSON: Has any answer been 
received ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; the Question was only asked a few 
days ago. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
COMMISSION COURT-HOUSE, DUBLIN 
— INSUFFICIENCY OF PUBLIC AC- 
COMMODATION. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the frequent complaints made 
by the Judges, Recorder, and Jurors of 
Dublin as to the want of sufficient ac- 
commodation in the Commission Court 
House at Green Street; and, whether, 
in consideration of the fact that this 
Court is used by the Crown not only for 
the Commission business of Dublin 
County and City, but also for the Win- 
ter Assizes of the county of Louth and 
City of Drogheda, and for the trans- 
ferred cases from all parts of Ireland, 
the reconstruction of the present Court 
House, or the building of a new one, 
will be undertaken by the Treasury ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware, 
Sir, that the Judges, the Recorder, and 
the jurors of Dublin have complained 
of the want of sufficient accommodation 
in the Commission Court at Green Street. 
Important communications on the sub- 
ject have been received within the past 
few days, and the subject will receive 
the early consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CAPTAIN DICKEN- 
SON AND JOHN RYAN. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following occurrence :—On 
the 23rd September, at Newport, county 
Tipperary, Captain Dickenson, 20th re- 
giment, was charged with firing a loaded 
revolver at a man named Ryan. The 
complainant stated that he and some 
companions were returning to Newport 
on the 12th September. That the whip 
of the driver of the car fell. That the 
night being extremely dark they lit a 
match to look for it. That whilst so 
engaged they heard a car coming rapidly 
on. That they cried out to warn the 
occupants. Whereupon one of them, 
Captain Dickenson, fired a revolver 
amongst them. That the bullet whizzed 
past his head. That the case was brought 
before-the magistrates. And after a 
cross case against Ryan for assault had 
broken down, the bench dismissed the 
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case against Captain Dickenson for firing, 
and complimented him for not hitting 
any one, and, at the same time, cau- 
tioned Ryan against crying out so loud 
for the future; and, whether he will 
direct an inquiry into the grounds of 
this decision ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived the following report in reference 
to this case. On the 22nd of September 
last Captain Dickenson, of the 20th Re- 
giment, was charged at Newport Petty 
Sessions, by John Ryan, with firing a 
revolver at him on the night of the 12th 
September, between Newport and Lime- 
rick. It appeared in evidence that the 
night was dark, and Ryan’s driver 
dropped his whip; he got down and lit 
a match to look for it. Captain Dicken- 
son and Lieutenant Charles drove up at 
the time ; they saw a light suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and, at the same time, a man 
leaped out from under the hedge, and, 
with a loud ery, rushed towards Captain 
Dickenson ; another man rushed towards 
his horse’s head, and Captain Dicken- 
son, believing that they had got into a 
‘moonlight’ ambuscade, fired his re- 
volver high over Ryan’s head to show 
that he was armed. Both parties drove 
immediately to the Newport police bar- 
racks and reported the case. The case 
came before the magistrates, and, after 
a lengthened hearing, was dismissed by 
them. The Bench remarked that Ryan 
was fortunate in meeting so cool-headed 
a man as Captain Dickenson, as another 
man would probably have shot him. A 
cross case, brought by Captain Dicken- 
son against Ryan, for assault, was also 
dismissed. I do not think any further 
inquiry is necessary in this case. 

Mr. DAWSON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman think that it is in accordance 
with the administration of justice to fire 
revolvers on the highway without no- 
tice, and against the law? [Cries of 
‘* Order !’?] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not entitled to enter into a de- 
bate. He can only ask a further Ques- 
tion arising out of the answer already 
given. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether he 
thought it was judicious in Ireland to 
allow captains in Her Majesty’s Army 
to proceed with loaded revolvers through 
the country, and to fire merely because 
they saw a party in the road erying out 
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merely to save themselves from being 
driven over? [ Cries of ‘ Order!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not regular for 
the hon. Member to ask for the opinion 
of a Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, if he knew whether 
Captain Dickenson had a licence té carry 
arms ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As an officer in 
the Army, he would have a right to 
carry arms, and I should conclude that, 
whatever retribution the whole affair 
deserved, is probably effected by its pub- 
licity. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, under what 
Statute the right hon. Gentleman consi- 
dered that an officer in the Army was 
not bound to comply with the Arms Act 
of last Session ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I prefer to an- 
swer that Question on Notice. Speaking 
from my impression, which I am satis- 
fied is a correct one, I think an officer in 
the Army would have a right to carry 
arms; but I much prefer to answer the 
Question on Notice. 


Spain— 


POST OFFICE—EAST AFRICAN 
SERVICE. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Postmaster 
General, What steps he has taken to 
continue the efficiency of the East African 
Mail Service, in accordance with the 
assurance which he was understood to 
give to the House on the 4th of May ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in the debate 
to which my hon. Friend refers I gave 
an assurance that I would very carefully 
consider whatever evidence he or others 
interested in the subject might bring 
forward tending to show that a regular 
mail service to Zanzibar was impossible 
without a subsidy. After full considera- 
tion of the whole subject, it has now 
been decided not to renew the contract, 
as there is reason to believe that a suffi- 
ciently good postal service can be pro- 
vided without it. 


MAIL 


SCIENCE AND ART-—SCOTCH STATE 
PAPERS (HAMILTON COLLECTION). 
Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK asked the 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 

there is any truth in the report that the 

Scotch State Papers in the Hamilton 

Collection have been offered to the Bri- 

tish Government; and, if there is any 

hope that these may still be secured for 
the National Collection ? 


Mr. Dawson 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, neither the 
Treasury, as a Department, nor my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister has any 
information to the effect of the hon. 
Member’s suggestion. If these docu- 
ments are ever offered for sale by the 
German Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum and the Government 
will doubtless have an opportunity of 
considering whether the whole or any 
part of them should be purchased; and, 
if so, how much may properly be ex- 
pended upon them. 


International Law. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISCONTINU- 
ANCE OF RELIEF WORKS AT ARKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has received a reply from 
the Secretary of the County Wicklow 
Grand Jury as to whether there was any 
undertaking to the effect that the im- 
provements in the town of Arklow, 
which have been discontinued by order 
of the county surveyor at Lord Caryfort’s 
request, were only to be carried out 
with the approval of all the owners and 
occupiers of property in the district to 
be affected, and whether any one else 
has objected to the proposed improve- 
ments ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a reply from the Secretary of the 
Grand Jury, and find that the following 
is the wording of the Presentment 
passed at the Spring Assizes, 1882 :— 

‘To the parties to be employed by the county 

surveyor to lower a hill in the road leading to 
the railway station in Arklow, between Mr. J. 
F. Evan’s house and the Town Hall, being 160 
yards in length (N.B.— Provided the consent of 
the owners of houses adjoining be given before 
next assizes)—£40.”” 
Lord Carysfort declined to give his con- 
sent to the execution of the work, on 
the ground that it would injure his pro- 
perty, where he has expended large 
sums of money. 


SPAIN — INTERNATIONAL LAW—SUR. 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the statement in the 
‘‘Standard”’ newspaper of the 6th in- 
stant is true, that certain Cuban refugees 
were taken to the British frontier, near 
Gibraltar, and prevented from returning 
into British territory ; and, if so, whe- 
ther this proceeding was the subject of 
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any previous arrangement, negotiation, 
or discussion, between the Spanish and 
British authorities; and, if he will forth- 
with lay upon the Table any communi- 
cation, by telegram or otherwise, between 
the Colonial Office and the authorities at 
Gibraltar upon this subject ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, it is 
somewhat inconvenient—I was going to 
say very inconvenient—to have to state 
to the House information in fragmentary 
reports by telegraph on a matter which 
is under judicial inquiry, and in regard 
to which we expect the full details very 
shortly. The proper course would be 
thit the Papers and the decision of the 
Home Government should be laid on the 
Table at the same time. In consequence 
of the Question put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day, we tele- 
graphed to the Governor of Gibraltar, 
and I have the authority of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to read the 
reply to the House. Of course we tele- 
graphed, hoping that the answer would 
be an absolute denial of the statement 
in Zhe Standard ; but I am sorry to say 
that it has not turned out tobe so. This is 
the telegram received from Lord Napier, 
dated the 7th November— 

“Tf question as to previous arrangements 
between British and Spanish authorities means 
Governments, it should be emphatically denied. 
As regards Acting Police Magistrate and Chief 
Inspector, it is fully admitted Acting Police 
Magistrate ordered Chief Inspector to carry out 
instructions of Colonial Secretary’s memoran- 
dum, 16th August. Both officers believed Co- 
lonial Secretary to mean that Maceo was to be 
expelled, as requested by Spanish Consul, in 
order to facilitate apprehension by Spanish 
police. Chief Inspector acted on his own re- 
sponsibility, and without orders regarding the 
other persons whom he believed should be in- 
cluded with Maceo. He informed Spanish Con- 
sul that fugitives would be expelled before even- 
ing gun fire, and expected their arrest.’’ 


All I would add, in justice to Lord Na- 
pier, is that four days before the tele- 
gram was sent to him he sent a despatch, 
dated Novy. 2, in which he stated what 
I have already mentioned to the House, 
that he himself was absolutely ignorant 
of the whole transaction. He said— 

“TI was unaware of the case until I saw it 
mentioned in the Gibraltar Chronicle some days 
after its occurrence.” 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Will 
the hon. Gentleman lay the Paper on 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I expect 
before a week is over the Committee ap- 
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pointed by Lord Napier to inquire into 
the subject will have given its Report, 
and then the Papers will be presented 
as soon as possible. The Committee is 
composed of Mr. M. Campbell and Ma- 
jor Hildyard, Brigade Major, and is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Sheriff, the Attorney 
General. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the Co- 
lonial Secretary. Will he be good 
enough to explain to the House what 
the Colonial Secretary had to do with 
it ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I meant 
the local Colonial Secretary, General 
Baynes. He was the recipient of com- 
munications from the Spanish Consul. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: But he 
himself was implicated in the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Undoubt- 
edly he is one of the parties whose con- 
duct is to be inquired into. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I shall 
repeat my Question on this day week. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What communications have 
taken place between the Spanish and 
British Governments on the subject of 
the Cuban refugees; what were the 
dates and substance of the first commu- 
nication on behalf of the British Go- 
vernment ; whether it was made by tele- 
gram, or otherwise; and, if he will 
forthwith lay any such communication 
upon the Table of the House? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I an- 
swered this Question last night in reply 
to the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
The first communication, as I have twice 
stated, was in the exact terms of the 
reply given on behalf of the Colonial 
Otfice in this House. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether it was true, as reported in that 
day’s papers, that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had refused to surrender the re- 
fugees ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
document from the Spanish Government 
confirming the truth of the statement. 
We have had no communication from 
the Spanish Government up to the pre- 
sent time, and we have no reason to 
suppose that we shall receive any until 
we make official representations to them 
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after we have received the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry instituted by Lord 
Napier. 





EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he can state to the 
House under what clauses of Egyptian 
Civil Law, or under what article of 
Egyptian or Ottoman Military Law, 
Arabi Pacha is being tried; or whether 
he is being tried by an ‘‘ ex post facto” 
Military Code and procedure formulated 
by the Egyptian Government and agreed 
to by Her Majesty’s Government? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
on two previous occasions stated to the 
House that Arabi Pasha is being tried 
by Court Martial with privileges not 
usually allowed by the procedure under 
Egyptian law. Those privileges have 
been conceded to the prisoners in this 
case at the instance of Her Majesty’s 
Government for the sole purpose of se- 
curing the prisoners a fair trial. Her 
Majesty’s Government are not aware of 
anything in the procedure which can 
properly be described as formulated 
merely for the purpose of these trials, 
except those provisions in favour of the 
accused, of which the accused desire and 
intend to take advantage. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman to answer 
the Question on the Paper? He has 
answered a Question which is not on the 
Paper. My Question is, Under what 
clauses of Egyptian Civil Law, or under 
what article of Egyptian or Ottoman 
Military Law, Arabi Pacha is being 
tried ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
distinctly stated over and over again— 
I stated it four times last night—that 
Arabi Pasha is being tried not under 
any Civil Law or Code, but by Military 
Court Martial, under special conditions 
agreed upon between him and his coun- 
sel and the Egyptian Government. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask the hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther the trial of Arabi Pasha is not ab- 
solutely illegal, as being contrary to all 
known Codes of law ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not competent to give an opinion on a 
legal question, but I have reason to be- 
lieve that the trial is perfectly legal. 
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Mr. GORST: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man state, if Arabi Pasha is not being 
tried under any existing Code, what law 
he is accused of having broken ? 

Mr. BOURKE: May I ask the hon. 
Baronet whether a few days ago he did 
not refer to the charges and the law 
under which Arabi was to be tried, and 
if he did not refer me to a Code which I 
think he said was to be found in a book ? 
I asked him afterwards whether that 
book was in the Library. I found it 
was not there, and I understood, did I 
not, that he would have these clauses 
from this particular Code translated and 
laid before the House ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I gave 
that promise to the right hon. Gentle- 
man because he appeared to attach great 
importance to the matter, and I thought 
it was a point not worth fighting about. 
I will get the translation; but I have 
stated over and over again that those 
clauses, although referred to in the 
charges, do not constitute the body of 
the law under which the prisoner is 
being tried. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: As 
I understand the hon. Baronet to say 
that Arabi Pasha is being tried under 
no Code whatever, I would ask whe- 
ther the military tribunal which is trying 
Arabi is framed under a recognized Code 
or not ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I de- 
clined last night to answer Questions 
upon Egyptian law. I am not compe- 
tent to answer those Questions, and it is 
not my duty. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
willnot move the adjournment—[ ‘‘Oh!”’} 
— if hon. Gentlemen wish it I will do so 
—but I wish to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether Arabi Pasha 
has not been handed over by Her Ma- 
jesty’s military authorities to be judged 
by a Court Martial which acts under no 
law whatever ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: He has 
been handed over under conditions which 
have been described to-night by the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May I ask 
the Under Secretary if Arabi Pasha is 
being tried by a law made for the occa- 
sion ? 


Mr. O’KELLY: Is the law to be 
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manufactured by the Court Martial as 
the trial proceeds? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I did 


not catch the terms of the last Question. 
As to the Question of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, he was in the House last 
night when I answered a Question put 
in exactly the same terms as the one 
which the hon. Gentleman now asks. 

Mr. GORST: I do not want to move 
the adjournment of the House; but the 
Question I put just now to the hon. Gen- 
tleman is a serious one, and ought to be 
answered. The hon. Gentleman has 
said there is no Code—Egyptian, Otto- 
man, or otherwise—under which Arabi 
is being tried. My Question, then, is, 
What law is Arabi charged with having 
broken ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
answered already fully on this subject. 
The replies which I gave on this subject 
last night were the subject of the most 
careful consideration, because we desired 
not to express opinions upon matters of 
Egyptian law, upon which we are not 
competent to speak. But we desired to 
give the House the fullest information 
possible, and the answers I gave last 
night on the subject were carefully con- 
sidered by those who had framed sug- 
gestions to the Egyptian Government, 
the acceptance of which by the Egyptian 
Government, in the interests of huma- 
nity, has been the ground of all these 
Questions. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that, on Monday, I 
shall put a further Question on this 
subject, and if I do not receive an an- 
swer to that Question from the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I shall 
resort to the only course open to a pri- 
vate Member under the circumstances. 


THE ESTIMATES — EXTRA EXPENDI- 
TURE (IRELAND). 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will state 
to the House his present estimate for 
the current financial year of the extra 
expenditure occasioned by the increase 
in the Constabulary, the administration 
of the Irish Land and Arrears Acts, and 
by any other administrative or judicial 
changes due to the exceptional condition 
of Ireland ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstoyz): Sir, I cannot 
give to this Question any other than a 
general answer. Of course, the proper 





time for discussing it with a view to full | time, I should like to add a few words 
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and clear information will be when the 
Estimates come before the House, and a 
regular comparison can be made. The 
growth of the Civil Expenditure in Ire- 
land has been gradual, as may be readily 
understood from the gradual change in 
the circumstances of Ireland. Conse- 
quently, the figures I am about to state, 
unless understood with modifications, 
might lead to some exaggerated ideas, 
because in order to go back to a period 
when there was nothing in the nature of 
extra expenditure, we must go back to 
the years 1878 and 1879, ‘The increase 
which has taken place since that time, 
taking the year of comparison as 1882-3, 
was estimated at less than £500,000; but 
itis even more than that. It is more 
than £600,000, and is comprised of great 
items—£450,000 for Policeand £150,000 
for the Land Court. There are also 
Naval and Military charges—I do not 
know that they are very great—but not 
included in the figures I have named. 


EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he can name a day for 
the discussion of the Motion with regard 
to the employment of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in Egypt? I desire at the same 
time to call attention to a further Notice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), 
with the concurrence and assent of his 
former Colleagues, with regard to the 
surrender of Arabi Pasha. I mention 
that because it might affect the answer 
the right hon. Gentleman may give me, 
and because we shall be anxious to press 
for a discussion of the matter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When this No- 
tice was given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs yesterday, there was no sign of 
concurrence or participation in it by his 
late Colleagues, consequently I had no 
reason to give any special attention to 
it with reference to the present purpose 
of that Notice. I attended, however, 
to the Question of which Notice has 
been given by the right hon. Baronet, 
and I must say that we are not prepared 
to interrupt the course of these proceed- 
ings upon the Resolutions now before 
the House for the purpose of discussing 
the Notice which has been given by the 
right hon. Baronet; but, at the same 
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to that statement. I think we shall be 
able in the course of three or four days 
to give some information. to the House 
which will not occupy more than two or 
three minutes, which will throw some 
light upon the subject of the right hon. 
Baronet’s Notice, so far as to assist him 
in judging of the proper course for him 
to take. The circumstances are not 
without precedent. The course that was 
taken at the close of the War of 1815-16, 
we think, is likely to supply in substance 
a proper basis for our proceedings; but 
I will explain the matter not later than 
Tuesday, and I hope then to be able 
also to give some information as to the 
actual amount of the force remaining in 
Egypt. Of course, if any further in- 
formation is desired, I shall be glad to 
have Notice of the Question. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to state that 
on Monday next I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment whether he will give the House 
a day for the discussion of the subject 
of my Notice. 


EGYPT—REBELLION IN THE SOUDAN 
—CONTEMPLATED BRITISH ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR THE KHEDIVE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
employ the Queen’s Forces to suppress 
the Military rebellion in the Soudan 
against His Highness the Khedive, in 
order to preserve that province from the 
Military violence of the False Prophet ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no intention 
of employing the Queen’s Forces to sup- 
press the military movement in the 
Soudan. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AR- 
REARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
THE HANGING GALE—SUB-SECTION 
A, SECTION 1. 


Mr. HEALY asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Report of the proceed- 
ings under the Arrears Act, before the 
Land Commission, in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal”’ of 28th October, where— 

‘In the case of John Johnson, tenant, 
General Irwin, landlord, Mr. M‘Gough men- 
tioned that half a year’s rent was paid on the 
3rd May 1882, which, he supposed, the tenant 
would be entitled to take credit for under the 
Arrears Act. 
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“Mr. Litton said he (Mr. M‘Gough) would 
have to exercise his own discretion in that case, 
as the matter might be a subject for argument. 
If he found on investigation that he had lodged 
too little by taking credit for payment in May, 
and the investigation took place after the 30th 
November, the tenant would be left out in the 
cold. This was another of the shortcomings of 
the Act. 

“Mr. Vernon said this was a very great 
danger for the tenants torun. If they should 
be under the impression that they had satisfied 
the year’s rent, and it should turn out at the 
investigation to be held after the 30th Novem- 
ber that they had not legally done so, they 
would be out of court altogether ; ”’ 


and, whether it is the fact that where 
the tenant claims he is entitled, in ful- 
filment of sub-section (a), section 1, to 
have rent paid in 1881 set to that year, 
and the landlord maintains that owing 
to the existence of a hanging gale no 
rent had at the time of payment become 
due for 1881, it will depend on the 
establishment or otherwise of the con- 
tention as to the hanging gale, whether 
sub-section (a), section 1, has been satis- 
fied or not; and therefore, as this is a 
matter for the Court alone to decide, 
and appeals will lie first to the Head 
Commission and then to the Court of 
Appeal, so that a decision cannot be 
given before 30th November, he will 
say if he intends taking any steps so as 
to enable tenants, where a hanging gale 
which they dispute has been subse- 
quently established, to amend or supple- 
ment their payments for 1881 after 
November 30th ? 

_Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have no 
reason to doubt that the report men- 
tioned in the Question is substantially 
accurate. It is undoubtedly true that 
in contentious cases the Court will have 
to decide whether there is a hanging 
gale or not; and, consequently, whether 
the conditions of Sub-section A, Sec- 
tion 1, of the Arrears of Rent Act have 
been complied with. To enable this de- 
cision to be arrived at as soon as pos- 
sible, the Government, at the recom- 
mendation of the Land Commission, has 
sanctioned the appointment of a large 
additional number of investigators, 
amounting to 90 in all, by whose exer- 
tions it is hoped that a great many cases 
may be settled before the 30th of No- 
vember; and the belief is entertained 
that provision may be made for enabling 
tenants in cases of doubt to lodge money 
provisionally in Court to abide the ulti- 
mate decision. A suggestion to this 
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effect has been made; but the views of 
the Land Commission with reference to 
it have not yet been ascertained. I can 
hardly doubt I shall have those views 
by Monday. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether a lodg- 
ment of money in the Land Commission 
Court, as suggested by the Question of 
my hon. Friend, will protect the tenants 
from proceedings, in either the Superior 
Courts or the County Courts—proceed- 
ings in ejectment or for the recovery of 
rent? Perhaps I may be permitted to 
add, in explanation, that the proceed- 
ings suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man are entirely proceedings in the Land 
Commission Court ; but an entirely dif- 
ferent set of proceedings may be set in 
motion by the action of the landlords in 
taking proceedings against the tenants 
in any of the other Courts of the coun- 
try either in ejectment or for recovery of 
rent. Therefore, I desire to know whe- 
ther the action suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman in the lodgment of 
money by the tenant in the Land Com- 
mission Court is sufficient to cover the 
demand of the landlord in any case, no 
matter what the ultimate decision may 
be as regards the hanging gale? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): My 
right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer this Question. My belief is that 
the lodgment will not in itself stay pro- 
ceedings; but the Court in which pro- 
ceedings are taken has jurisdiction to do 
so, and I can hardly doubt that under 
such circumstances it will exercise that 
power favourably to the tenant. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther, in the event of a lodgment being 
made and the proceedings stayed, as 
predicted by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, a tenant would be safe from 
the costs of the suit? 

Mr. LEWIS: Before the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman answers the 
Question——f‘‘ Order ! ’”] 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
shall answer one Question at a time. 
The cost of a suit would, generally 
speaking, very much depend upon whe- 
ther the tenant was right or wrong. If 
the tenant proved to be right, the cost of 
the suit would be paid by the other side ; 
if, on the other hand, he should fail, the 
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costs would be given against him ; but 
where the matter is doubtful, and it can 
hardly be ascertained which party is 
right or wrong, the general practice is 
for the Court to exercise its discretion 
and not to give costs to either party. 

Mr. LEWIS inquired what money 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland referred to as to be 
lodged in Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The money I 
referred to was the money that is to 
satisfy the rent for the year, which 
would govern the question whether the 
tenant’s claim came within the scope of 
the Act or not. , 

Mr. LEWIS: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman refer to the hanging gale ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter re- 
fers to the hanging gale. The question 
which is now creating anxiety among 
the tenants is the question whether or 
not on the 30th of November they may 
lodge sufficient money to satisfy the con- 
ditions of the Act; and the desire of the 
Government, and I conclude the object 
of the Land Commission, would be to 
secure that the tenant who bond fide 
desires to lodge the rent for this critical 
year, shall come within the benefits of 
the Act. 

Mr. LEWIS: Really, I must call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
again to this matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated just now that the Go- 
vernment were in communication with 
the Land Commissioners to make ar- 
rangements that the tenant, upon de- 
positing money in Court, shall have.cer- 
tuin rights preserved tohim. Reference 
was made to the effect which the hang- 
ing gale plus the year’s rent would have. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The question is, 
for instance, whether money that is paid 
in May, 1882, will go to pay the rent for 
1881, in the case of an estate where 
there is a hanging gale of a certain 
date, in order that the tenant may not 
be ultimately refused the benefits of the 
Act. It is hoped that the Commissioners 
will adopt rules by which he will be 
enabled to lodge in Court the amount of 
money which will make him quite secure. 
I think I have stated the matter clearly. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—INCOME TAX ON FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If his attention has — 
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been called to a recently published state- 
ment of Mr. Giffen’s (Import and Ex- 
port Statistics, page 43, being a Paper 
read before the Statistical Society), that 
the income derived by persons in this 
Country from foreign investments is not 
less than seventy-five million pounds 
annually ; whether any considerable por- 
tion of this escapes payment of Income 
Tax, and if any approximate informa- 
tion can be given with regard to the 
actual figures; and, whether, on the 
assumption that there is a large defi- 
ciency in respect of the Income Tax, 
which ought in fairness to be payable 
upon incomes derived from foreign in- 
vestments, he can see his way to suggest 
measures for removing that unfair share 
of the burden of taxation which at pre- 
sent falls, directly and indirectly, upon 
the industries of this Country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapsrone): Sir, the hon. 
Member is perfectly correct in reference 
to Mr. Giffen’s statement. An estimate 
proceeding from Mr. Giffen is entitled to 
as much weight and attention as any 
estimate could possibly be. The Board 
of Inland Revenue are not cognizant of 
the basis on which Mr. Giffen has formed 
his estimate, and they will be glad to 
welcome from him, or from any quarter, 
-any information that can be supplied in 
elucidation of this matter. They believe 
there is a certain amount of evasion of 
payment of the Income Tax on foreign 
dividends, and they have under con- 
sideration certain proposals, which they 
think it would be advantageous tosubmit 
to Parliament, for the purpose of correct- 
ing that evasion ; but they do not con- 
sider that the difference between the 
amount actually assessed on Foreign, 
Colonial, and Indian dividends—namely, 
£30,000,000 — and Mr. Giffen’s esti- 
mate of £75,000,000 and upwards, is 
a true representation of the amount 
which escapes the payment of the tax. 
They take it at a lower figure than 
that. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the several 
charges upon which Arabi Pacha is to 
be tried were officially or unofficially, 
directly or indirectly, submitted to the 
Government before their promulgation ; 
and, if so, whether they were approved 
by the Government or on its behalf? 


ily. Mae Tver 
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Arabi Pasha. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I haye 
to say on behalf of the Prime Minister 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
no knowledge of the charges brought 
against Arabi Pasha until they received 
from Sir Edward Malet the telegram 
giving a summary of them, which I have 
already read in the House. No opinion 
whatever has been expressed with regard 
to them. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the fact that Arabi Pasha was a pri- 
soner of war of the English Forces in 
Egypt, and was transferred by our Mili- 
tary authorities to the Khedival autho- 
rity, the Government will object to the 
infliction of any pain or penalty upon 
Arabi Pacha unless the same shall be 
the result of a proper trial ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated the circumstances under 
which Arabi Pasha was captured. We 
have insisted on conditions intended to 
secure a fair trial. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that in conse- 
quence of the incomplete and unsatis- 
factory reply he had received, he would 
repeat the Question on Monday. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
not aware that I have failed to answer 
any part of the Question. Without 
going into the accuracy of the terms used 
in its preamble, which I thought was 
unnecessary and should be inclined to 
dispute, I answered that I have already 
stated the circumstancesof the surrender, 
and that we have taken steps and in- 
sisted on conditions calculated to secure 
a proper and fair trial. 

Mr. MOLLOY: In the event of his 
not getting a fair trial, what then ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have insisted upon a fair trial. The 
other Question is wholly hypothetical. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In addition to 
the answer of my hon. Friend near me, 
I wish to state in the most explicit terms 
that the Question of the hon. Member 
invites us to assume that the Egyptian 
Government, from which we have no 
reason to withdraw our confidence, will 
be cognizant of, and use its authority 
for, improper purposes. We do not be- 
lieve any such thing is likely, and we 
will not consent to threaten a Govern- 
ment, which is a friendly Government, 
and entitled to our confidence. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask whether, if the Egyptian 
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Government is going to try Arabi Pasha 
under a Code or Law which is not known 
to Egypt or to any civilized community, 
it has not forfeited the confidence of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mrz. GLADSTONE: The Egyptian 
Government is performing no act within 
our knowledge which tends to lead us 
to withdraw our confidence from it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: If the Egyptian 
Qourt Martial sentences Arabi to death, 
will British soldiers be asked to supply 
the gallows’ guard ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am astonished, 
I must say, notwithstanding the licence 
which prevails in that quarter, and 
which the hon. Member has enlarged, 
that he should put such a Question to 
me. Arabi is undergoing a trial under 
a Code of rules which we trust, and be- 
lieve, will secure him justice. [ Loud 
Cries of ‘*No!” from below the Gang- 
way on the Opposition side.}] I must 
say, Sir, that the licence assumed in that 
quarter of the House is a very remark- 
able licence, and does not constitute an 
improvement in our course of procedure. 
I should presume, in this case, as in 
every other case of judicial investigation, 
that the sentence which may be pro- 
nounced on the prisoner of condemna- 
tion or acquittal, is likely to depend upon 
ae may or may not be proved against 

im. 


POST OFFICE—OCEANIC MAIL 
CONTRACTS. 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Postmaster 
General, If in making new contracts 
for the conveyance of Oceanic Mails he 
will consider the desirability of selecting 
for the service the fastest steamers of 
various Companies, instead of as has 
heretofore been the practice entering 
into engagements with one or more Com- 
panies which permit them to send the 
Mails by boats much slower than others 
in the same trade ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can assure my 
right hon. Friend that the desirability 
of obtaining the quickest possible con- 
veyance of the mails will be carefully 
borne in mind in entering into any new 
contracts. Itis, however, well to observe 
that, besides speed, it is very important 
to secure as much regularity as possible 
both in the arrival and departure of 
mails; and, therefore, the efficiency of 
& service is not so much to be estimated 
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on a particular line may make, as by 
the average of speed and regularity 
combined. 


SCOTLAND—THE CROFTERS—A 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether there was any truth 
in a statement made in an evening paper 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
considering the propriety of issuing a 
Commission to inquire into the condition 
of the crofters in Scotland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is no such 
question at present under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—REPORTED 

MURDER OF A CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he has received any 
information with regard to the reported 
murder of a Catholic clergyman in Ire- 
land? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir, I have 
not. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—- 0m — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
NIGHT. | 


| NINETEENTH 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [20th Feb- 
ruary |, as amended, 


‘¢ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, 
or to the Chairman of Ways and Means in a 
Committee of the whole House, during any 
Debate, that the subject has been adequately 
discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
House, or of the Committee, that the Question 
be now put, he may so inform the House or the 
Committee; and, if a Motion be made ‘ That 
the Question be now put,’ Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Question ; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Question under discussion shall be put forth- 
with: Provided that the Question, ‘ That the 
Question be now put,’ shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, if a Division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by more 
than two hundred Members, or unless it shall 
appear to have been opposed by less than forty 

embers and supported by more than one 





by the exceptionally fast voyages vessels 


hundred Members.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 
| Nineteenth Night. } 








Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. O’SHEA said, that hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland had, in his opinion, 
been very unjustly assailed for voting 
lately with the Government on the ques- 
tion of the Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson); but in his (Mr. O’Shea’s) opi- 
nion, they had acted quite rightly in 
doing so, though it had been denounced 
in some quarters as a Government re- 
velling in coercion. He would ask hon. 
Members to contrast the state of affairs 
which existed at the time this Resolu- 
tion was first brought forward, when 
Ireland was still in the ‘‘ursine em- 
brace” of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) with what 
it was now under the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. Trevelyan), when every com- 
plaint was investigated with care, and 
for every grievance that was proved 
some means of redress were adopted. 
The fears of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that, under 
the new Coercion Act, all Constitutional 
action would cease, and that the country 
would be thrown into the hands of the 
secret societies had proved groundless. 
He considered the proposals of the Go- 
vernment both wise and prudent; and 
in an issue which, he thought, virtually 
amounted to one of Confidence or No 
Confidence in the Government, the mo- 
deration of the Government in the exe- 
cution of a law which might have been 
used, which was expected to have been 
used, for the purpose of destroying an 
opposing Party, was a factor worthy of 
consideration by the Irish Members. He 
gave all due praise to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, but 
held that it was high time for the Lord 
Lieutenant to raise the proclamation of 
at least some districts of the country. 
The question, however, that the Irish 
Members had toconsider was, whether the 
resort to coercion was an adequate reason 
for an adverse Vote on the present occa- 
sion. He wondered whether hon. Mem- 
bers who intended to vote against the 
Government had studied the letter 


written to Zhe Times by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). 


Had anything more 
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cynical ever been meted out to hon, 
Members? The noble Lord requested 
the votes of the Irish Members for the 
Amendment, apparently for no particular 
reason, but as a personal favour. The 
noble Lord, whether he badgered the 
Prime Minister, or chevyed and egged 
on his own Leader, was always a person 
of consideration. He was fluent almost 
to eloquence, bold almost to rashness, 
and aggressive almost to audacity; he 
possessed comparative youth, and, hay- 
ing also other advantages, and being 
not too tightly bound by the ties of 
political Parties, had, no doubt, arrived 
within a measurable distance of a seat 
in some Cabinet of the future ; but whe- 
ther as Tory or Liberal he (Mr. O’Shea) 
would not profess to say. It might 
safely be said, in words once applied to 
another considerable statesman, ‘‘ We 
are all proud of him.”’ Such was one 
side of the shield. Turn to the other, 
and what did they find? ‘ Brass, Sir; 
sounding brass.’’ No orator could with 
more ingenuity pervert the meaning of 
an opponent, or disfigure his reputation. 
His language was sometimes as repre- 
hensible as that of the army which, 
under his great ancestor, swore terribly 
in Flanders. The noble Lord had been 
endeavouring to enlist Irish recruits to 
vote against the Resolution, and what 
did he whisper to them? [An hon. 
Member: Kilmainham Treaty.] Yes; 
the noble Lord, when he asked Irish 
Members to vote against the Govern- 
ment, whispered, “‘ Kilmainham ;” but 
what after all was that Treaty, as it was 
called? What was it but a collection 
of certain ascertained facts, the submis- 
sion of those facts to a proper quarter, 
the candid examination of those facts 
by the Government, and their applica- 
tion, courageously and with foresight, 
to the circumstances of the case; and 
that candour, courage, and foresight 
met with an ample reward in the passage 
of the Arrears Bill. The noble Lord 
had whispered to the Irish Representa- 
tives that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork was a deep politician. Well, 
he (Mr. O’Shea) could have told them 
that. The noble Lord had also said that 
he had always had a certain amount of 
admiration for Irish Obstruction. [Lord 
RanpoteH Cuurcuiti: I never said 
anything of the kind.] Well, at any 
rate, the noble Lord, with his usual 
cleverness, had given everyone the idea 
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that he had some sympathy with it ; but 
Irish Obstruction was a corpse, and no 
one knew better than the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork that by last June, 
it was as dead as Julius Cesar. When 
the question was one whether Irish 
Members should vote for or against Go- 
yernment, he did not think the Irish 
Members would be attracted by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock’s 
ribbons, or enlisted by his bad shilling. 
In conclusion, he could only say that the 
Prime Minister had declared that these 
Rules were necessary in order to carry 
out certain reforms. Hon. Members 
were well aware that reforms in the past 
had not applied merely to England and 
Scotland ; and all who heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, would agree that, in 
the reforms shadowed forth, Ireland was 
not to be forgotten. Even if that speech 
had not been delivered, the Minister 
who disestablished the Irish Church and 
carried the Land Act would not shrink 
from further reform in Ireland. There 
were certain burning questions con- 
nected with the Land Act. Those the 
Premier had promised to take up. If 
Irish Members turned him out of power, 
from whom would they expect to get the 
desired reforms? Not from the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, nor 
from the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he 
(Mr. O’Shea) hoped that Irish Repre- 
sentatives would do nothing which 
would weaken the power of the Prime 
Minister to pass reforms that they were 
all looking for in Ireland, and which 
must be passed, if peace and content- 
ment were to reign in that country. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Sir, the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Clare (Mr. O’Shea), that the House 
has just heard, is not an argument either 
for or against the cléture, but a friendly 
appeal.to his countrymen to vote for the 
Government. No one has a higher re- 
gard for the good intentions of the hon. 
Gentleman than I have; but it is to be 
hoped they will not be successful on this 
occasion. I do something more than 


hope ; indeed, I feel sure they will not. 
Memories of coercion have not yet died 
out in this House nor in the country, 
and it will require more cogent reasons 
than have yet been adduced to induce 
the sufferers from coercion to vote for 
the coercionists, The ropes and irons 
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of the Party stage are too clearly seen 
through my hon. Friend’s appeal. It is 
a supplement to that of the Prime Mi- 
nister the other day; but both supple- 
ment and original, I am confident, will 
fail in their purpose. The Ist Rule has 
now been under consideration for 17 
nights. I am not foolish enough to 
fancy that I can find any fresh argu- 
ments in a field of debate that has been 
so well trodden by so many experienced 
speakers. But, as I am one of that sec- 
tion of Members that the Rule was de- 
signed to put to silence, I wish to record 
my reasons for resisting it. We want a 
full and free, but exact and temperate, 
investigation of all questions by which 
the different angles and the diversified 
tints in this political kaleidoscope will 
be fairly presented. The work of Par- 
liament has been increased, and is in- 
creasing. The character of the work and 
the composition of the House have both 
changed. These changes necessitate a 
revision of the Rules. We recognize 
this as clearly as the Government do, 
and are as desirous as they are for rub- 
bing off the rust and adapting our forms 
to the ever-shifting conditions of the 
country and the times. But we seek to 
change for the better. It is to be feared 
the Government are about to change for 
the worse. Complaints have been made 
of the prolixity and irrelevance of much 
of the speaking that takes place. We 
are told in effect, if not in words, that 
the faculty of Parliament has run to 
talk, and that a good deal of the talk 
has degenerated into drivel. Desire is 
expressed for greater condensation and 
clearness. It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. But I suspect we 
are all offenders in that respect—some 
of us unconscious offenders. We mis- 
take bulk for strength. We draw out 
the thread of our verbosity finer than 
the staple of our arguments. If the 
Government could secure —either by 
Rule, by precept, or, better still, by 
example—more simplicity in statement, 
greater compression of argument, and 
perspicuity of language, they would 
conter a blessing, not only on the House, 
but upon the nation. But will their plan 
do this? They can call for brevity, but 
will it come when they do call? The 
cléture will impede the general action. 
Of that there can be no doubt. But if 
it is to act impartially, it will have to be 
imposed on individuals as well as on the 
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House. If it be not so imposed, some 
speakers—Ministers, for example—will 
get a profusion of the time, and others 
will get none. Yet you cannot compel 
different minds to limit their treatment 
of the same subject to a Procrustean 
standard of a given number of minutes 
orhours. Some speakers are ornate and 
elaborate, others sententious and brief, 
others didactic, and others declamatory; 
yet all may be equally effective, and 
equally natural. Such a Rule would not 
be equitably inforced. It would be re- 
laxed for Members possessing other 
advantages. Ministers would be allowed 
to transgress it with impunity, and fa- 
vourites with the House would be 
indulged. But the habit of relaxation 
once admitted, the exceptional practice 
will be frequently resorted to, and used 
by majorities to serve Party ends; while 
obscure or obnoxious Members, defend- 
ing unpopular but useful causes, will 
have it inforced against them with literal 
exactitude. A general cléture, therefore, 
will act unequally, and an individual 
cléture will act unfairly. The purpose 
of the Rule is to secure greater speed in 
legislation. The delay that now occurs 
is a weariness of the flesh—of Ministe- 
rial flesh especially. I am not sure whe- 
ther this artificial craving for legislation 
is a healthy sign. We are being legis- 
lated out of our liberty. The whole 
population is being dragooned and driven 
out of all sense of self-respect and self- 
reliance. That laws have profoundly 
affected national character no one denies. 
I am willing to admit, too, that many 
of the measures the Government have in 
contemplation are necessary, and that 
some of them are urgent. But they are 
not everything— 
‘* How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part which Laws or Kings can cause or 
cure,”’ 
The difference between a physician and 
a quack is this—a physician knows and 
admits that his powers are limited. He 
can aid Nature. He can help her to 
remove obstruction, and clear away al» 
normal growths. But he cannot re-create 
a broken constitution, or make a perfo- 
rated lung do the work of a sound 
one. But a quack with his pills, and 
his plasters, and his potions, will under- 
take to cure ail the ills that flesh is heir 
to. In like manner, the genuine re- 
former knows that the living law is the 
thought of the people, and that all Par- 
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liament can do is to fit that thought to 
the, life of the nation. Political empiries, 
on the other hand, will engage to cut 
out a social cancer by the ballot-box, 
With them a Bill is a Bill, although 
there is nothing init. It is not so much 
speed in legislation that is wanted as 
skill. It is not quantity, but quality 
that is required. The highest interests 
of the State would often be better 
served by the wise and liberal admi- 
nistration of old laws than by the high 
pressure production of new and im- 
perfect ones. A great part of the time 
of this House is spent in correcting 
previous mistakes. Like tilers, when 
mending’ one ‘hole, legislators usually 
make another. The Government hold 
in one hand a batch of Bills, and in the 
other a bundle of fetters. Give us these 
gags, they say, and we will give you 
these Bills. I would rather want the 
Bills than purchase them at such a price. 
Obstruction or no Obstruction, necessary 
legislation will come in due time if people 
want it. Free speech is more precious 
than all the measures in the Ministerial 
portfolio. Error of opinion may be 
tolerated as long as there is left the 
right to combat it. Discussion is a 
bulwark against oppression, and the 
sheet anchor of liberty. Obstruction is 
of two kinds—purposeless and patriotic. 
The first is conceived in mischief, sus- 
tained by faction, and by whomsoever 
practised is indefensible. Futile and 
tautological talk, whether originated in 
malice, in vanity, or in ignorance, de- 
signed to obstruct necessary Public Busi- 
ness, is intolerable. But patriotic Ob- 
struction is the protest of the minority 
against the arrogance of Office and the 
intolerance of power. It is often useful, 
and sometimes essential. It is the re- 
serve power—the last Parliamentary de- 
fence against the encroachments of Mi- 
nisters or majorities. If the House parts 
with it, they part with a weapon that 
has secured its liberties in the past, and 
may be required to defend them in the 
future. The Prime Minister said, in 
introducing the Resolutions, and he has 
repeated the remark often since, that 
Obstruction in an aggravated form first 
showed itself last Session. I wish to 
speak with all deference of any state- 
ment respecting the Business of the 
House made by one with such varied 
and extensive knowledge ; still I venture 
to contest the historical accuracy of that 
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assertion. The existence of Obstruction 
as a Parliamentary practice must not be 
reckoned by Sessions, or decades, or 
generations, but by centuries. It is 
certainly older than the Reformation. 
Henry VIII. pleaded its existence in 
his day as a reason why certain changes 
promised to the Pope had not been 
made. He explained that unfettered 
discussion was the inalienable right of 
the British Parliament, which neither 
Crown nor Chancellor could restrain. 
Ministers might copy with advantage so 
unpromising an exemplar as the illiberal 
Tudor King. Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
Reign the foundation of our present Par- 
liamentary government was laid, and in 
in which some of the Rules they were 
now about to destroy were adopted, 
chided a Speaker of the House with hav- 
ing spenta whole Session in mere talk. 
But let me cite a later and more striking 
instance. After the Stuart Rising in 
1715, the House of Commons, by an 
unwarrantable stretch of authority, 
lengthened its life from three years to 
seven. The Bill for doing this was 
strenuously opposed by some of the 
Peers. In the quaint language of the 
historian of the day, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 
Trevor, Lord Aylesford, and other Noble- 
men, made repeated Motions for Ad- 
journment, and numerous and long 
speeches, with a view of putting off the 
passage of the Bill to another Session. 
Here we have, as far gone as 167 years 
ago, Obstruction of the exact character 
complained of—talking to produce delay 
inthe hope that delay would insure de- 
feat. During the French War the 
Whigs persistently and wilfully ob- 
structed the Government of Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Fox, who will be accepted as an 
authority on this side at least, boasted 
that, for over a period of 20 years, he 
never entered the House without speak- 
ing once and sometimes six times in a 
sitting. Similar instances could be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. But I put these 
cases rapidly before you to show that 
Obstruction was coeval with the exis- 
tence of Parliament. It is incidental 
to, and an invariable accompaniment 
of, government by discussion. It has 
been resorted in times very different 
from the present, by all Parties, and by 
men of the greatest eminence in the 
State. Itis not, as the Prime Minister 
contended, a recent Irish invention, The 





work of last Session has been empha- 
sized. But, according to the Govern- 
ment’s own showing, that was a hard 
and exception Session. And hard and 
exceptional cases make bad laws. Last 
Session one Bill—the hateful and humi- 
liating Bill under whose arbitrary powers 
1,000 men were imprisoned without trial, 
without accusation, and without oppor- 
tunity of defence or explanation—was 
obstructed. Yes, obstructed ; justifiably 
obstructed! Looking back upon that 
measure, the dishonouring memories of 
which will be burnt into the reputation 
of its authors, the surprise is that it 
was not met with much more desperate 
resistance than mere Parliamentary Ob- 
struction. If 1,000 men had been im- 
prisoned in Turkey, or Austria, or Italy, 
we would have had unctuous appeals to 
the sacred right of insurrection, and 
covert incentives to rebellion, from our 
Liberal coercionists. If ever there was 
a measure which warranted resort to 
every form of resistance that the House 
supplied to defeat it, it was that infa- 
mous Coercion Bill—a Bill, too, that the 
Government, six months after its pas- 
sage, had to admit was a hideous failure. 
But while we hear a good deal of the 
Obstruction of last Session, we hear 
little of the Obstruction of last Parlia- 
ment. The Obstruction of last Parlia- 
ment was very different from the Ob- 
struction of last Session. Last Session 
there was Obstruction to one measure; 
but last Parliament there was Obstruc- 
tion to all measures. It was not a 
specific policy that was obstructed, but 
the entire administrative and legislative 
action of the Government of the day. 
Liberals had reasoned themselves into 
the belief that the foreign policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield was not only injurious, 
but that it was immoral. They regarded 
him as an international mischief-maker, 
who, in the plentitude of his power, 
went roving round the world in search 
of opportunities for aggression and oc- 
casions for display. They believed it to 
be their duty, not only to their country, 
but to their consciences, to resist him. 
The Prime Minister declared, on a well- 
known occasion, that the set purpose 
of his life was to counter-work his 
rival’s designs ; and that to such end he 
laboured day by day and hour by hour. 
The opposition to his domestic policy 
was as determined, although less dis- 
played. The Government Bills were 
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described as either bad or useless, If 
bad, they ought not to pass; if useless, 
they need not pass. A barricade was 
thus drawn across the Parliamentary 
passage, and little allowed to pass, 
except necessary measures, and these 
only after exhausting rebuffs. The Irish 
Members were blamed. Yes, they got 
the blame, but others got the benefit. 
They pulled the chestnuts out of the 
fire. Others ate them. Some of the 
Irish Members who were in the last Par- 
liament, might, if they were so minded, 
a tale unfold that would disturb the 
equanimity of their cantankerous critics. 
If the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) would recount a few passages 
from his Parliamentary autobiography, 
they would be more interesting and in- 
structive. My hon. Friend may pro- 
bably remember a summer Wednesday, 
three years ago, when he was invited 
to give, by one of those processes in 
which he is an adept, the quietus to 
a Bankruptcy Bill. How he acceded 
to the request and fulfilled it! This 
was set down to Irish Obstruction. The 
finger points on the dial were Irish 
truly ; but the mechanism that moved 
them was of another nationality. The 
Bill was defeated, and no like measure 
had since reached so advanced a stage. 
Now mark the Nemesis. Bankruptcy 
is one of the questions that the Govern- 
ment are specially anxious to legislate 
upon, and Grand Committees are one of 
their remedies for Parliamentary con- 
gestion. Here was a Bankruptcy Bill 
drawn by Sir John Holker and Lord 
Cairns—two men who, whatever may 
be said of them as politicians, are of 
uncontested authority as lawyers—and 
the late Ministry, with a view of hasten- 
ing its passage, proposed to try experi- 
mentally the scheme of Grand Commit- 
tees that the Government are now initiat- 
ing. Yet the Bill and the project for 
the Grand Committees were defeated at 
the instance and suggestion of Liberal 
Cloturists, who are now clamouring for 
both. When I listen to the daily dia- 
tribes against Irish Obstructives; when 
I hear them described as men beyond 
the pale of decent politics, and recall 
how often Obstruction has been made a 
ladder upon which aspiring partizans 
have climbed to Office, any lingering 
respect I ever had for Party ethics ex- 
pires. It isneedless to speculate on the 
arrival of America political practices. 
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We have them already in operation 
amongst us. The remedy is said to be 
a Radicalone. But it is radically wrong, 
It strikes at the system, and not at the 
offenders. 
the peccadilloes of a part. A man is 
talkative and troublesome; therefore 
they punish his neighbour, who is quiet 
and silent. That is the logic of the Go- 
vernment Resolution. If a man volun- 
tarily enters a society, he must work 
within its rules. It is folly for anyone 
to join a body they intend to defy. If 
any man intentionally and deliberately 
breaks the rules, let them silence him, 
suspend him, or expel him. Do any, 
do all of these thing, if the circumstances 
warrant. But because one man, or a 
section of men, are guilty of offences, it 
is neither wise nor fair to impose galling 
restrictions upon those who fight fairly 
within the lists. Why is the majority 
to close a debate, and when is it to do 
so? Why, because the arguments of 
the Opposition are too strong to be an- 
swered. When? When the majority 
want to go to bed, or to dinner, or to 
some more agreeable occupation. Then 
they will close it. Ministers are taking 
powers not merely to regulate, but to 
annihilate discussion—not to curtail de- 
bate, but to strangle it. They would 
reduce the right of the minority to a 
nullity. If a discussion could be closed 
at any time the majority wished, it could 
be closed after two speeches had been 
delivered as easily as after ten. What is 
to prevent them thus closing it? No- 
thing, save their weak sense of justice 
towards troublesome opponents. And 
the sense of justice in an angry, im- 
patient, and irritated majority, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, would be weak 
indeed. But it is said they will not use 
their power tyrannically. Will not 
they? I, for one, will not trust them. 
It is not good for their health—their 
mental or moral health—to have such 
powers. The bare possession of such 
will tempt them into excesses. Men do, 
as a body, things that, as individuals, 
they would shrink from and feel ashamed 
of. They have a convenient way of 
throwing the responsibility upon a Party 
when that responsibility is inconvenient. 
They may speak fair, and, for the mo- 
ment, mean fair; but when their pas- 
sions are roused, their tempers ruffled, 
and their interests assailed—when the 
honours and emoluments of Office are 
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in the balance—it would be dangerous 
to trust the best intentioned majority. 
Englishmen, whatever other differences 
divide them, are proud of their Parlia- 
ment. It is bound by a thousand bands 
to their interests and affections. Through 
the darkening centuries it has been a 
temple of law and liberty, of eloquence 
and history. In it the rights and 
dignities of the people have victoriously 
struggled against the absolute powers 
and omnipotence of anyone man. Here 
we have torn in tatters, we have trampled 
underfoot the humiliating theory of an 
Autocracy, while it had found a lodg- 
ment aud taken root in nearly every 
other country of Europe. We are 
now about to change its character—to 
degrade it from a deliberative Assembly 
into a registry office, where the com- 
mands of the Caucuses, and the fulmina- 
tions of the Party Press, may be chro- 
nicled. The doctrine of the advocates of 
the cléture, when stripped of all sur- 
plusaga, is this. They argue that, in 
recent years, the position of public affairs 
has greatly altered. Information that 
was once the exclusive possession of a 
favoured few is now the common pro- 
perty of all. News of events that trans- 
pire at the other side of the Globe and 
in our most distant Dependencies is 
flashed here in a few hours. The world 
has become a vast whispering gallery. 
Reports of the Business transacted in 
this House reach Cromarty and Corn- 
wall, Dover and Donegal, almost as soon 
as they do the City. This rapidity of 
communication, aud this multiplication 
of the means of publicity, have quickened 
public life and intensified discussion. 
Opinion, as a consequence, ripens more 
rapidly. The sentiments prevailing this 
year may not be entertained next. They 
wish to bring Parliament into closer 
contact with the constituencies. They 
would have it reflect not merely the 
convictions, but the caprices of the 
House. They would make it as sensi- 
tive to every passing breeze as the leaves 
ofthe aspen. That is their argument. 
I hope I have stated it fairly. But 
public opinion is a variable and fluctuat- 
ing force. What is public opinion in 
one district is not public opinion in an- 
other. And which opinion is to guide 
us? Is it to be the public opinion of 
the smug and cowardly respectability of 
Islington or Clapham, or of the Lothians, 
or the public opinion of the pinched and 
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sore gs | peasantry of the West of Ire- 
and? Is it to be the opinion of the 
political lotus-eaters, who doze away 
their days in sleepy Pall Mall Clubs, or 
the opinion of the militant Democracy 
in the North of England? Which— 
the opinion of ‘‘ society,” as they call it, 
or of the ‘‘masses’’—is to rule? In 
the vocabulary of genuine Democracy 
the people means not a majority, but 
the entire body of the citizens. It 
means not merely the landless, but the 
landed—not only the leisured, but the 
labouring classes. How are their opi- 
nions to be reached, and where can they 
find utterance? How—but by the ver- 
dict of the constituent body, solemnly 
and deliberately given ; and where—but 
in this Assembly? If the machinery is 
faulty, mend it. If the electorate is too 
contracted, widen it. But, with all its 
defects, this House is the only place 
where the measured views of all classes 
and creeds, of all Parties and interests, 
find legitimate expression. If Parlia- 
ment drifts out of harmony with the 
electorate, dissolve it. Let elections be 
more frequent if you like; but, while a 
Parliament lasts, it is the organized ex- 
pression of popular will; and to supersede 
it or override it by the desultory deci- 
sions of the platform, the club, or the 
market place, is contrary to the spirit, 
if not to the letter, of the law. Legisla- 
tion is a matter of reason and judgment. 
But how can there be reason, where 
determination precedes discussion ; when, 
as Mr. Burke worded it, one set of men 
deliberates, and another set decides ? 
If we are merely to vote as we are told 
—which is the motto of the Caucus— 
why are we sent here? It is a great 
waste of power, of health, of time, and 
of temper. Instead of 600, 60, or, in- 
deed, 6 would suffice. All that is 
wanted is a body of experts to whom 
the decisions taken in the different con- 
stituencies might be sent. They might 
be tabulated, and formulated, and sum- 
marized—handed first to a draftsman to 
embody in Bills, and then to an Execu- 
tive to put in operation. The Prime 
Minister desires to lessen the amount of 
speaking. ‘This is an easy plan of doing 
it. The work of legislation might be 
greatly simplified by such a course of 
procedure. Government shrinks from 
such a result; but it is the logical, in- 
evitable, and irresistible outcome of 
their course of action. They may shut 
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their eyes to it as they like ; but it is to 
that end we are drifting steadily. Public 
opinion, if genuine and spontaneously 
expressed, I will defer to, although 
differing from it; but public opinion, 
when it is manufactured, I disregard. 
I say ‘‘ manufactured,” for it is manu- 
factured—cast, as they cast railway 
chairs, according to pattern. We are 
all familiar with the process. Weknow 
how resolutions are drawn by the head 
centre and sent to the branches for adop- 
tion—how a dozen or a score of self- 
appointed and irresponsible officials, 
with little discussion and less knowledge, 
adopt them, and re-transmit them in 
Petitions to Parliament or Memorials to 
Ministers. The Prime Minister has re- 
ceived 180 of these deceptive docu- 
ments in support of the cléture. They 
are paraded as the decisions of the con- 
stituencies; but the constituencies knew 
nothing either of the meetings, the men 
who called them, or the measures their 
support was pledged to. We have heard 
of an organized hypocrisy ; but this 
certainly is an organized imposition. A 
furtherargument forthe proposed change 
is the alteration that has come over an- 
other department of public life. The 
floor of the House of Commons, in the 
estimation of some, has ceased to be 
the exclusive, or even the most effective, 
platform from which to address the 
nation. In the great Council of the 
State, which holds its debates in the 
columns of the Press, public questions 
are sifted and settled ; and all that this 
Assembly is required to do, or, indeed, 
can do, is to give force and form to the 
decisions thus arrived at. Now, I have 
no wish to disparage the Press, nor 
undervalue its influence; but I object 
to assign to it attributes it does not 
aspire to, or power it does not possess. 
The Press is, primarily, a record in 
which is outlined the salient features of 
our restless, diffuse, and fragmentary 
life. It is a panorama on which are 
photographed the swiftly moving inci- 
dents of a busy existence. It is an ex- 
positor through whose agency confused 
and complicated reports are sifted, facts 
discovered, and then disseminated. It 
is, too, an educator whose influence 
reaches through all the ramifications of 
society—from the palace to the prison. 
But it is vested with no representative 
function, and only in a limited degree 
can it be called an organ of public opi- 
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nion. Newspapers express, often in a 


discursive and cursory way, the opinion 
of their conductors; but it is gross 
exaggeration to assume that they express 
the opinion of the public. Men derive 
from newspapers the material for dis- 
cussion ; but it is ignorance on the part 
of politicians, and vanity on the part of 
journalists, to pretend that the opinion 
of the néwspapers and the opinion of 
the public are always synonymous, 
More than once during these debates, 
what is termed the unbusinesslike cha- 
racter of the proceedings has been re- 
ferred to, and a hope has been expressed 
that the arrangements of the House 
should be assimilated to those of a Board 
of Directors. I have little respect for, 
and no sympathy with, such suggested 
perversion. To contemplate the lowering 
to the level of a mercantile Company an 
historical Assembly which has been the 
cradle of the liberties of modern Europe, 
and the political and legislative sanctuary 
of a great and free people, proves how 
the spirit and faith of a country, through 
a long course of prosperity and a sordid 
worship of success, can become unaspir- 
ing and materialistic; how the motives 
of nationality and patriotism, of rever- 
ence and courtesy, lose their force, and 
cease to be springs of action and guides 
of life. Never, I trust, will the British 
House of Commons degenerate into a 
shop or a counting-house; nor legisla- 
tion, which, in its loftiest purposes, is 
the most solemn duty that man can dis- 
charge for his fellow-men ; which builds 
up the character and influences the 
destinies of a nation ; which secures the 
rights, the liberties, and the property 
of the people, become a trade. Wemay 
cut away a mouldering branch from our 
Parliamentary system ; but we should 
remember that the trophies of the past 
are essential to elucidate and confirm 
the wisdom of the present. Idolatry of 
the immediate dwarfs and deforms na- 
tional character. Let us recast our 
Rules, brush the dust off them, adapt 
them to modern requirements, but pre- 
serve the spirit and continuity of our 
proudly treasured historical traditions, 
I would not touch one of our old cus- 
toms that does not stand in the way 
of necessary and urgent change. A 
breath blows the glory of ages away. 
The quaint call of ‘‘ Who goes home?” 
when the House is up—what a vista of 
social vicissitude it summons to the 
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memory! The grating on the doorway 
—what stalwart conflicts between the 
Representative and the Regal power it 
recalls! Some of the Regulations we 
are now asked to rescind have historical 
significance which kindle generous emo- 
tions when we reflect on the efforts made 
to win them. Change we must have, 
but that now sought is excessive and 
bewildering. It involves momentous 
innovations amounting to a revolution 
of Parliamentary Procedure, and is con- 
trary to the Me fe and inimical to the 
interests of the Legislature. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
he felt some diffidence in rising to speak, 
for he thought the House could scarcely 
have recovered from the effects of the 
address which had just been delivered 
by his hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Joseph Oowen). While he 
thoroughly agreed with many of the 
noble sentiments which his hon. Friend 
had so eloquently addressed to the House, 
he found a difficulty in seeing the im- 
mediate connection they had with the 
question before them. There had been 
some reference to history, and a great 
deal of abuse of the Liberal Party in the 
last Parliament; but these were not mat- 
ters which affected that issue. The speech 
of his hon. Friend assumed the ques- 
tion which was really to be discussed. 
His hon. Friend showed the importance 
of freedom of speech, and denounced in- 
terference with it; but he (Mr. Charles 
Russell) failed to see how his hon. Friend 
had shown that the Resolution was in- 
trinsically wrong, or that the probable 
operation of it would be to interfere with 
the freedom of speech in any real sense. 
As an Irish Liberal Member, the third 
who had spoken, he desired particularly 
to explain his views upon this question, 
because he believed many of his hon. 
Friends opposite of the Irish Party in- 
tended to take a different course to his 
on this subject to-night. Well he (Mr. 
Charles Russell) would say, without 
affectation, that he desired to act, as far 
as in his judgment he thought right, 
in unison with those hon. Gentlemen. 
He recognized their efforts, and he 
wished, as far as possible, consistently 
with his sense of duty, to act with them. 
He therefore regretted that, after a fair 
and impartial consideration of the sub- 
ject, he felt himself obliged to separate 
from them on this occasion. The House 
had already affirmed the Resolution, by 
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voting against the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and learned Momber for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott) and the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), and it was, therefore, idle to 
argue it at length. To his mind, there 
was nothing unjust or contrary to good 
sense or to reason in the proposal con- 
tained in this Resolution. If he be- 
lieved that the Resolution involved, in 
any real sense, a curtailment of fair de- 
bate, he should certainly vote against it ; 
but his conviction was that it would have 
the opposite effect. With reference to 
the Resolution, it must be obvious to 
all that the question before them had 
already been decided in one form or an- 
other. There, he maintained, was an 
inherent right in every deliberative As- 
sembly to determine when a subject had 
been sufficiently discussed; and there 
was nothing unreasonable in a proposal 
that the House of Commons should exer- 
cise that power when, in the opinion of 
the Speaker, there had been adequate 
debate, and that it was the general sense 
of the House that a division shouid be 
taken without further delay. In former 
times a sort of informal but very effec- 
tive form of cléture had been put into 
force in that House, when a subject had 
been deemed to have been sufficiently 
discussed, by means of a turbulent and 
disorderly expression of opinion, and a 
refusal to hear any more speeches. What 
was that but the surrender of the mino- 
rity to the expressed wish of the majo- 
rity. He (Mr. Charles Russell) said that 
the cléture had existed in some shape or 
other in every deliberative Assembly, 
just as Obstruction had existed in some 
shape or form. But the real ground of 
opposition to this power of cléture was 
because of the use which it was pre- 
dicted would be made of it; and it had 
been said by Irish Members that it would 
act injuriously upon them, by curtailing 
their rights in the exercise of the duty 
which they owed to their country; but 
he maintained that such was not the 
case. What had been the experience of 
other countries on the point? He did 
not mean to dispute the proposition of 
the noble Viscount the Member for 
Liverpool (Viscount Sandon) that it 
might be possible to point-to more than 
one deliberative Assembly in which, in 
times of great excitement or under cer- 
tain exceptional circumstances, the power 
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of cléture had been abused ; but, on the 
whole, the experience of foreign coun- 
tries showed that endeavours to smother 
and check fair debate by an abuse of 
the power were of very rare occurrence. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had conjured 
up to themselves pictures of an infuriate 
and solid majority acting upon a partizan 
Speaker, and applying the cléture under 
those circumstances. What was the real 
protection against this? Were minori- 
ties left altogether unprotected where 
the cléture was in force? It must be re- 
membered that all experience had shown 
that there was a power which was greater 
than the power of a Government, and 
which was greater than that of even 
Parliament itself, because it made and 
unmade Governments and made and 
reconstituted Parliaments. It was that 
of the healthy, vigorous, and living 
force of public opinion, which would 
sweep away any Government which ven- 
tated’ to abuse the power of cléture by 
endeavouring to put down freedom of 
speech. He, therefore, thought that the 
fears which hon. Members opposite ex- 
pressed on this subject were greatly 
and grossly exaggerated. Exaggeration 
on this subject, however, had not been 
confined to one side of the House. There 
was great exaggeration in the view that 
was put forward by some hon. Members 
near him that the cléture would save an 
enormous consumption of time. That it 
would save considerable time he hoped ; 
but there was no warrant for supposing 
that it would effect the great change 
that some hon. Members appeared to 
anticipate it would. And here he would 
remark that the real relief to the Busi- 
ness of the House was to be found, not 
so much by alteration of the Procedure 
in that Chamber, but in the redistri- 
bution of the power of the House, such 
as would suit the circumstances in which 
they now found themselves. The hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) in his able speech, had 
said that as regarded Irish Business, at 
least, the real relief to the Business of 
that House would be found in the re- 
establishment of an Irish Parliament. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Charles Rus- 
sell) could not but think that this ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland was fast 
ripening, so that it must early come up 
for consideration before the House in 
some shape or other; but he would say 
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politician would take the wise course be- 
fore that event; and the course which 
the great body of the people of Ireland 
would desire would be to use the Parlia- 
mentary machinery they had to turn out 
the best legislation for the good of Ire. 
land that they could get. In the course of 
the debate he had been speculating upon 
what would be the course of the future 
action of the great Conservative Party 
with reference to the cléture. They 
had been told that this Resolution was 
the application of the gag to Parliament, 
that it throttled freedom of speech, and 
that it wrested from its sacred resting- 
place the great palladium of the House 
of Commons. If that were so, it would 
be wrong to use such a power at any 
time. He should, however, like to know 
whether, when the Conservative Party 
again came into Office, they would pro- 
pose a repeal of this Resolution? [Mr. 
Ritonte: Yes.] The hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets cried out ‘‘ Yes;” 
but he (Mr. Charles Russell) strongly 
suspected that the Conservative Party, 
when they came into power, would 
accept the weapon which was placed in 
their hands. He believed it would only 
be another instance in which they would 
be found to oppose measure after mea- 
sure which Liberal politicians felt the 
needs of the country required, but which 
when in Office they cheerfully accepted. 
But leaving that he would address 
himself to a branch of the question 
which, he confessed, had more attrac- 
tion for him—he meant in reference 
to the Irish Members, and in what 
way it was suggested this cléture power 
would act injuriously upon them, in 
the exercise of those duties they owed 
to their constituencies and their country. 
He would examine calmly and quietly 
that question, and he thought that it 
would not be denied that the position of 
the Irish Members in the House of 
Commons was peculiar. They repre- 
sented a cause which was, to a great 
extent, unpopular—they represented in- 
terests which, as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. George 
Russell) had said on the previous even- 
ing—and he was sorry to be compelled 
to confess the truth of the statement— 
the English people had to be educated 
in; and in these circumstances, and, 
above all, in the fact that they were not 
backed up by the force of the great 





to his hon. Friends that surely a practical 
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access to the organs of public opinion in 
England, made the position of Irish Re- 

resentatives peculiar, and should make 
the House of Commons careful how they 
dealt with them. Because he claimed 
for the Irish Members that they were 
entitled to special consideration, and 
that it woe be a bad thing for the 
Government of the country—the most 
awful reproach that could be levelled 
at the efficiency of Parliament — to 
legislate for Ireland, if it could be truly 
said that the Irish Representatives were 
not allowed to address and develop 
their arguments fully to the ear of the 
House. In that consideration was the 
real protection and strength of the Irish 
minority in the House of Commons; 
because he could not doubt that con- 
siderations of that kind must be present 
to the minds ofthe great majority of the 
House when discussing these Resolu- 
tions. If an Irish Member was par- 
ticularly anxious to show that the 
House of Commons was unequal to 
deal with the legislative needs of Ireland, 
and he (Mr. Charles Russell) were that 
Irish Member, there was nothing that 
he would rejoice at more than the exist- 
ence and the application of the eldéture 
when it could be said that it had been 
unfairly applied. In that consideration 
resided the real protection of the mino- 
rity. But he (Mr. Charles Russell) would 
ask— What was the country that had 
suffered most from the inefficiency of 
Parliament, to devote sufficient time to 
the legislation necessary for the good 
of the people? Ireland unquestionably. 
They admitted that, within recent years, 
attention had been given in Parliament 
to great remedial measures for Ireland ; 
but compare the length of time devoted 
to those measures with the measures of 
every kind that had been passed for the 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 
Why roland suffered most was clear—it 
was because the interest represented by 
the greatest number, backed up by the 
greatest public opinion, must have prece- 
dence. And what he particularly wished 
to accentuate in that debate was, that 
one of the vices of Irish legislation was 
that it was always too long delayed. 
Most of the Irish measures, if they had 
become law five or ten years before they 
were passed, would have done twice 
the amount of good for the people they 
had effected. For that reason he 


thought it would be for the good of 





Ireland that legislation in that House 
should be expedited. He said, therefore, 
that an Irish minority, anxious to have 
good legislation for their country, would 
benefit by the change. Let him call 
the attention of his ie: Friends oppo- 
site (the Irish Members) to the present 
position. Did they prefer to the Rules 
before the House, which proposed a re- 
gular, Constitutional, and well-formu- 
lated mode in which the power of 
cléture was to be used, the Rules of 
Urgency, which no man, reading and 
calmly considering, could do otherwise 
than denounce as unjust; and could 
such powers for the protection of mino- 
rities as they gave be compared to the 
protection which was given by the Chair 
and by the necessity of the vote which 
was specified in the Resolution? He 
had endeavoured to show that in the 
Resolution there was nothing unreason- 
able, and to show that there was no 
good ground for apprehension. He 
understood that the reason for opposing 
the Resolution which had been given 
by some hon. Members opposite was 
that by doing so they were striking a 
blow at the Government of Overcion. 
He was as much opposed to coercion as 
any of his hon. Friends opposite; and 
he would say he was as strenuous in his 
opposition to the coercive measures of 
the Government as any of his hon. 
Friends ; but was he to understand that 
the blow which they were going to give 
to a coercive Government was to help a 
Government which was not coercive? 
He failed to see how Ireland could 
benefit by substituting a Oonservative 
for a Liberal Government. What part 
of the policy of the present Government 
had received a more cordial support from 
the Opposition than the measures of 
coercion? Why, the Opposition had 
only one fault to find with the measures 
of coercion, and that was that they did 
not go far enough. They had made 
two complaints, indeed ; first of all, be- 
fore they were passed, that they were 
not sufficiently stringent; and, next, 
after they had been passed, that they 
were not put into action often enough. 
He would look a little further into the 
question, if only for a moment. The 
Irish Party wanted several measures, 
and wanted them early. They wanted 
the amendment of the Land Act, in 
order to give effect to the intentions of 
the Legislature ; they wanted an amend- 
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ment of the Arrears Bill; they wanted a 
change of the Grand Jury system, they 
wanted a measure of Local Government, 
they wanted an assimilation of the fran- 
chise and decentralization. Were they 

ing to give a blow to the Government of 
eacsbon in order to help a Government 
that was opposed to all these measures, 
and in order to put out a Government 
which had certainly, with no uncertain 
voice, spoken in regard to some of them 
at least, and promised to help them 
forward? Would the position of the 
Irish people be bettered by putting 
into — men who had uniformly re- 
sisted every measure which the taps. 
of Ireland desired? He would take 
leave to say that Ireland needed these 
measures. She needed them promptly ; 
and he hoped and desired to say, in the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government, that he 
hoped that mistake, which had so often 
been made in past times, of delaying 
these measures until they were robbed 
of their efficacy by the delay would be 
avoided. He would touch, lastly, upon 
one measure, of which the Prime Mi- 
nister had spoken, and spoken clearly 
—he meant the question of local self- 
government for Ireland. He(Mr. Charles 
Russell) regarded that as one of the 
most important measures that could be 
passed for Ireland; and he thought it 
would minimize the great evil of Ire- 
land—the centralization of government. 
He hoped, too, it would bring home to 
the Irish people the thing which, in his 
judgment, above all other things they 
wanted, a sense of responsibility in the 
conduct and the management of their 
own affairs, which sense of responsibility 
could never exist until they had at least 
power of self-government. These were 
the grounds upon which he could not see 
the justification for the course his hon. 
Friends opposite were going to take, 
and he had thought it respectful to them 
and to the House to state them. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the Reso- 
lution ; and, as one who was often in a 
minority on certain questions, was con- 
vinced that the rights of small minorities 
were protected. While listening to the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen), he 
could not help reflecting upon what 
he must regard as cross-grained and 
twisted, as far as his hon. Friend’s re- 
marks dealt with his old Associates and 
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Friends. If they were going to war, 
his hon. Friend opposed war; but under 
the late Government he was clamorous 
for war. If they were proposing any 
measure of reform, he fell foul of it, 
and received counsel from the other 
side. Was he going to obliterate the 
impress of his life, in order to cast 
taunts at his Brethren on that side of 
the House? It seemed to him (Mr. 
Hopwood) that his hon. Friend had 
entirely overshot the mark; and he 
(Mr. Hopwood) must be pardoned if he 
thought it was due to the fact of its 
having been composed by the aid of the 
‘midnight oil,” and with a view to 
elicit the cheers of the Opposition, To 
do that, and to write down passages 
consisting of maxims on the subject of 
who was, aS quack and who was a wise 
physician, and to repeat them in the 
House for the gratification of the oppos- 
ing patriots, was not the mid-zenith of 
a career which he (Mr. Hopwood) should 
imagine for himself, but was one which 
his hon. Friend seemed to have achieved 
for himself. Of what use was it to 
tell them that Mr. Fox sometimes ob- 
structed ? Undoubtedly he did; and 
what harm was there in that sort 
of Obstruction? And who was there 
amongst the Liberal Party that objected 
to Obstruction of that kind, or who, if 
that were the sole matter to be cured, 
would call even for the present mild 
form of cure? It was a specious argu- 
ment to employ; but it was easily seen 
through. The hon. Member for New- 
castle had no objection to the cldture, if 
only it was to be employed for the 
silencing of an unpopular Member. 
There was nothing in the Rule that 
would be applied with excessive danger 
when the time came; and the hon. Mem- 
ber, who talked a great deal about the 
boasted liberties and ancient memories 
of the House, was really animated by 
secret exasperations and a hatred of the 
Party amid whose Representatives he 
sat. The hon. Member, however, need 
not have any apprehensions as to the 
operation of the Rule, for it was much 
more likely to be applied in the case of 
a Member who was unpopular, or who 
was the object of popular rancour, than 
in any other case, and it was most un- 
likely that he would ever find himself 
driven into silence by it. In his (Mr. 
Hopwood’s) opinion, this mild Resolu- 
tion, which, while it gave the initiative 
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in closing debate to the Chair, left the 
decision to the majority, constituted the 
best and the wisest method, and that 
most consistent with the Forms of the 
House for meeting the great difficulty 
with which they had to deal. He would 
not further dwell upon the matter, but 
only express a hope that under its ope- 
ration the hon. Member for Newcastle 
might long exercise his great oratorical 
powers, receiving the respectful atten- 
tion of the House. At the same time, 
he could not help thinking that the 
speech the hon. Member had just de- 
livered was based upon exaggeration, 
and entirely unworthy of the speaker. 
Mr. DALY also thought the speech 
they had just listened to from the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) might pass for good 
bunkum; but it revealed a very poor 
idea of eloquence in the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had delivered it. He 
(Mr. Daly) had always entertained Libe- 
ral opinions, and should find it very 
much against his grain to vote with the 
Tories on that occasion; but he wished 
it to be understood that the vote would 
be given less from any sympathy he had 
with the Tories than from antagonism 
to the Government that had introduced 
the cléture. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk had spoken of the 
deterrent gction of popular opinion being 
strongly called into play against any 
Minister who applied the cléture rashly ; 
but the hon. and learned Member was 
surely aware that the cléture would be 
applied by the preponderating votes of 
hon. Members sitting behind the Trea- 
sury Benches—Members of the Whig 
Party, who had only been second to the 
Tories in their oppression of Ireland. 
Beyond that, past experience had shown 
the uselessness of Irish Members appeal- 
ing to public opinion in England. He 
believed that if the Government had 
had the courage to carry out the Land 
Act in the form in which they had con- 
ceived it, instead of allowing it to be 
maimed and mutilated by Whig land- 
lords in the House, they would have by 
that time nearly a clean sheet in Ireland, 
so far as regarded agrarian crime. He 
admitted that the Party with whom he 
acted had offered great provocation ; 
but he believed that the historian of the 
future would be able to point out how 
the objects desired by hon. Members 
opposite could have been attained by 





some other way than by the introduc- 
tion of the eléture. His opinion was that, 
if it was to be adopted, the initiative of 
the cléture ought to be thrown upon the 
Premier for the time being; for he be- 
lieved that, if this system once came 
into operation, it would be almost im- 
possible to find a Speaker possessing 
the same independence as the present 
respected occupant of the Chair. He 
thought that the c/éture would only be 
another name for despotism, and that 
what in the Resolution was called ‘the 
evident sense of the House’ would, of 
necessity, in the future be merely the 
strength of the clamour of the majority, 
which it would be in the power of the 
Leader of the House at any moment to 
obtain from the Smoking Room and 
Library of the House, for the purpose 
of pushing forward official legislation. 
It was his intention to vote against the 
Government on the broad principle of 
the application of the ec/éture, which he 
thought a most objectionable and dan- 
gerous innovation; and he thought the 
very men who were now responsible for 
the measure would, in after years, come 
to regret having tampered with liberty 
of speech in that House. As to the 
appeal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk to him (Mr. Daly) and his 
Friends to support the Government on 
account of their promised Irish legisla- 
tion, he was one of those who, for the 
future, intended to be guided solely by 
what he regarded as Irish interests, 
without reference either to the Liberal 
or the Tory Party. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said,that at a com- 
paratively early stage of the discussion 
the matter had been worn so threadbare, 
that new argument was out of the ques- 
tion; and it was only owing to the fact 
that certain changes of recent occurrence 
had very much complicated the position of 
many Irish Members who, like himself, 
found themselves compelled to support 
the Resolution, that he felt himself 
reluctantly obliged to forego the plea- 
sure he always appreciated highly of 
being allowed to give a silent vote. The 
subject had been represented to the Irish 
people as a gag aimed directly and ex- 
clusively against the Irish Members, 
and that by its means Ireland would be 
deprived of the small shred of Constitu- 
tional liberty still left to her. That, he 
maintained, was a mistaken idea; and, 
if he were not fully convinced of its 
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futility, he should certainly have gone 
into the Lobby with his hon. Friends 
opposite (the Irish Party). The legis- 
lative machine had become unwieldy 
long before the hon. Member for Oork 
City (Mr. Parnell) and his Friends took 
the action in the House which had been 
so much animadverted upon; and al- 
though the course which those hon. 
Gentlemen had thought it right to 
pursue might have aggravated the state 
of matters, it would be quite an error to 
assume that the block of Business was 
due entirely to the conduct of Irish 
Members, or that the remedy now pro- 
posed for correcting it was solely aimed 
against the Representatives of the Sister 
Country. At an early period of the de- 
bate, a remarkable and salutary change 
had come over the attitude of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and his 
Friends. He (Mr. Errington) gave the 
hon. Member credit for being actuated 
by fair and honourable motives, and he 
would never do anything to increase the 
difficulties which lay in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s path; but he would appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends to ac- 
cept facts as they were. He regarded 
the eléture as the only means by which 
the great objects of Irish policy could 
be carried out, and he appealed to the 
extreme Home Rule section of the House 
to invest the Government with the means 
of giving effect to these objects. Some 
comprehensive and stringent measures 
were imperatively required to render the 
legislative machine strong and effective 
for its work; and no part of the United 
Kingdom was so much interested in the 
attainment of that end as Ireland, be- 
cause, in the matter of legislation, that 
country, owing to a variety of circum- 
stances, had been backward indeed as 
compared with England and Scotland. 
The whole foundation on which Irish 
policy had been built for a very long 
period was that many reforms were 
urgently needed in Ireland ; but as long 
as the legislative inefficiency of the 
House continued, it was absolutely im- 
possible that those measures could be 
satisfactorily dealt with and passed into 
law. In an article in The Fortnightly 
Review, the hon. Member for Wexford 
Borough (Mr. Healy) said that what. the 
Irish Party wanted for Ireland was not, 
after all, very extravagant—namely, 
Parliamentary, municipal, Poor Law, 
Grand Jury, and registration reforms, 
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the development of the Land Act, and 
some species of self-government. He 
(Mr. Errington) concurred generally 
with the hon. Member as’ to the necas- 
sity of those measures, though he did 
not, perhaps, go so far as the hon. Mem- 
ber did in regard to some of them ; and 
he might even add to the catalogue 
Educational Reform, with which the 
welfare and prosperity of the Trish 
people were intimately associated. It 
was hopeless, however, to expect those 
great questions to be effectually taken 
up and settled in the present state of the 
legislative machine; while it was equally 
wild and chimerical to look for the prae- 
tical solution by what was sometimes 
called ‘the policy of exasperation.” 
That feeling, which he hoped was not 
very widespread, was that it was more 
important for Ireland to keep the power 
of putting into force a policy of exaspe- 
ration than to make legislation possible, 
and thus secure for Ireland measures of 
reform. He regarded that policy as 
consistent neither with the honour nor 
the true interests of Ireland. 

Mr. SCHREIBER : I wish, Sir, to 
congratulate hon. Gentlemen opposite 
on the manner in which, one after 
another, they are breaking their long 
silence on the question before the House. 
I have lately seen politics defined as the 
art of speaking and writing incorrectly 
till a man becomes a Member of Par- 
liament—then it consists in being silent. 
Of course, Sir, after their recent speeches 
this definition only partially applies to 
hon. Members opposite. Now, I think 
it quite possible that, in the division 
to which we shall come to-night, the 
opponents of this Resolution will find 
themselves in a minority ; because it is by 
no means contrary to my experience of 
the present Parliament that the weight 
of argument should be on one side of 
the question, and the preponderance of 
votes upon the other. But I should like 
to ask of the majority who will follow 
the Prime Minister into the Lobby, is 
there one that does not know before- 
hand that he is engaged upon a hope- 
less enterprize, when he seeks to pro- 
mote the despatch of Public Business 
by the application of a Standing Order, 
which enlists against it the open hostility, 
or the secret dislike, of more than half 
the House of Commons. This Rule, in 
my view, as I have stated on a former 
occasion to this House, will be a fruit- 
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ful source of Obstruction and disorder; 
and I think we shall gs fail of our 
duty as an Opposition if we do not bring 
about its repeal upon an early day. I 
know, indeed, that hon. Gentlemen op- 
site are under the impression that 
Her Majesty’s Opposition were routed 
at Tel-el-Kebir, and the sooner we 
undeceive them on that point the better 
it will be. -I believe, then, Sir, that the 
first effect of this Rule will be to subject 
to the fiercest criticism the style and 
length of every speech addressed to us 
from the Treasury Bench. There are 
already many of us sitting on these 
Benches who have long been of opinion 
that it does not contribute to the des- 
patch of Public Business that a Minis- 
ter should habitually come down to this 
House to say, to unsay, and then say 
again ; to make a statement, to explain 
it, and then explain the explanation; 
but while debate is free for all, we have 
never felt a sense of personal wrong 
from this display of ‘‘ amplitude,” as 
the Prime Minister calls it, or, as a better 
judge pronounced it, of ‘‘ exuberant 
verbosity.” But, Sir, under the New 
Rule our first thought will be that a de- 
bate may be ‘‘unduly prolonged” at 
its beginning or middle quite as much 
as towards its end; and we shall be 
irresistibly reminded of the Irishman’s 
blanket, which, being too short at the 
bottom, was lengthened by cutting a 
piece off the top. In other words, the 
offending Minister will be informed in a 
manner which it will be impossible for 
him to mistake that he is trespassing, 
not as now, upon our patience, but on a 
reserve of time which we shall then 
regard as ours, and that he will do well 
to bring his remarks to a close. I do 
not see, therefore, Sir, that the lst Rule 
is likely to promote order at the com- 
mencement or middle of a debate. Well, 
then, how about the close? The “evi- 
dent sense of the House ”’ in the future 
is to be manifested, not only by clamour, 
but by competitive clamour; so that the 
question will not be whose arguments, 
but whose lungs are the strongest. Now, 
there is nothing in which men differ 
more than in the power of their lungs. 
Surely the Prime Minister has not for- 
gotten Stentor— 
* Stentor the strong, endued with brazen lungs, 


Whose throat surpassed the force of fifty 
tongues.”’ 


Well, Sir, I commonly sit in this House 





near an hon. and gallant Gentleman 
whose voice is said to be able to reach 
his constituents in South Ayrshire from 
his place in the House of Commons ; 
and, directly this Rule takes effect, I 
shall expect to see my hon. and gallant 
Friend exercise a commanding influence 
on the course of affairs in this House 
and in the country. Seriously, Sir, I 
foresee that under the operation of this 
Rule the House of Commons will too 
often resemble a great public meeting 
held early in the Christian era, at which 
‘‘ one cried one thing, and one another, 
for the Assembly was confused ;” only 
that you, Sir, less fortunate than the 
Town Clerk of Ephesus, will not be able 
to ‘dismiss the Assembly.” So much 
for the practical wisdom of this Resolu- 
tion in its effect upon the order of our 
debates; while, as to its influence on the 
despatch of Public Business, it begins 
by alienating those without whose loyal 
co-operation it is impossible to move a 
single inch in that direction. This isa 
branch of the question which was ex- 
haustively dealt with in the singularly 
able speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), a speech which has hitherto 
remained unanswered, and the effect of 
which I will not weaken by the attempt 
to add anything to what he said. And 
now, Sir, I should like to say afew words 
on the injustice of this Rule as affecting 
the present and all future Oppositions. 
I want to know, then, who accuses the 
present Opposition of ‘‘ Obstruction,” or 
the ‘needless prolongation ”’ of debate. 
Well, I believe I have heard the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) do so; but, as we know, that 
hon. Member has peculiar views as to 
the function of a free Parliament; and, 
besides, he must never be taken too 
seriously—not even when he proposes to 
abolish the House of Lords! Now, the 
“ statistics of talk” are not complete for 
the present Session, because the Session 
itself is not yet ended; but for the Ses- 
sionsof 1880 and 1881, the noble Viscount 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon) was quite correct in statin 

that the volume of speech, as measur 

by the columns of Hansard, was twice as 
great upon those Benches as on these of 
the regular Opposition. And, let me 
add, I think it somewhat hard that this 
Ruleshould be setin motion bya Minister 
who, in the last Session of Parliament, 
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rose to his feet the prodigious number 
of 1,153 times, and to whose example 
we are so largely indebted for the flood 
of talk which has gone over the country 
and this House. But, Sir, I go a great 
deal further, and I utterly deny that an 
Opposition, as such, can be said, in any 
true sense of the word, to “‘ obstruct.” 
Oppositions, Mr. Speaker, oppose and 
do not obstruct; and if their opposition 
is so protracted as to delay or to defeat 
a Government measure, to the country 
and not to the Ministerial majority are 
they responsible. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to lay it down too plainly that the 
present claim of the Prime Minister is 
an usurpation, to which it is our duty to 
offer an unyielding resistance on behalf 
of all Oppositions that are to follow. 
Let me take an example. I see that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke), not content 
with having introduced confusion into 
the annual revision of our borough re- 
gisters, is anxious to try his ‘‘ prentice 
hand” at a Reform Bill, and a Reform 
Bill in its most objectionable shape. I 
mean a Bill for the reduction of the 
franchise, unaccompanied by any re- 
distribution of seats. Now, Sir, as I, 
—. have had more experience of 

eform Bills than the hon. Baronet, he 
must allow me to assure him that no 
such revolutionary proposal will be al- 
lowed to pass without our forcing an 
appeal to the constituencies; and there 
is no extremity of resistance which we, 
as an Opposition, could offer to such a 
measure that could by possibility de- 
serve the name of ‘ Obstruction.” I 
wish, therefore, finally to enter my em- 
phatic protest against the act of usur- 
pation, meditated under cover of this 
Resolution. Such, then, Mr. Speaker, 
being the invincible repugnance of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition and of many others 
to this Rule, is it even now too late 
for the Prime Minister to ask himself 
what, under the circumstances, would 
have been the course of the great men 
who havepreceded him in the Leadership 
of this House and of the Liberal Party ? 
Certainly, in the case of Lord Palmer- 
ston, he had studied, and he knew their 
methods well. One of the first speeches 
that I ever heard the present Prime Mi- 
nister deliver in this House was a pane- 
gyric on Lord Palmerston, then recently 
deceased. On that occasion—the 22nd 
of February, 1866—having said, as no 
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one else could say it, much that was 
graceful and eloquent and true of that 
great man, the right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded thus— 

* All who knew Lord Palmerston knew his 
genial temper and the courage with which he 
entered into the debates in this House; his 
incomparable tact and ingenuity—his command 
of fence—his delight—his old English delight— 
in a fair stand-up fight. Yet, notwithstanding 
the possession of these powers, I must say I 
think there was no man whose inclination and 
whose habit were more fixed, so far as our 
discussions were concerned, in avoiding whatever 
tended to exasperate, and in having recourse 
to those means by which animosity might be 
calmed down. He had the power to stir up 
angry passions, but he chose, like the sea god 
in the Aineid, rather to pacify. Quos ego—sed 
motos prestat componere fluctus.”’—[3 Hansard, 
clxxxi. 913-14.] 


How, then, Sir, has it come to pass that 
a Minister who could pronounce this 
just and splendid eulogy on a great 
Leader of the House of Commons should, 
when his own turn arrived, have been 
so seldom the Neptune, so often the 
AHolus, of our debates; so seldom the 
Sea God, so often the Wind God, in the 
‘£neid? He, too, has the “‘ power to 
stir up angry passions;’’ why, on this 
vital question, has he chosen not to 
pacify? Be that as it may, let the right 
hon. Gentleman know that this is a case in 
which ‘‘ force will be no remedy ;”’ and 
if he has at heart the credit of this 
House, the good order of our debates, 
and the despatch of Public Business, I 
would say to him—‘ Even now, at the 
eleventh hour, take back your Rule ; for 
be assured that the Minister is not yet 
born from whom an English House of 
Commons will hold its liberty of speech 
—on sufferance.”’ 

Mr. FIRTH considered that their ex- 
perience during the past three or four 
years called for a measure of this kind. 
That necessity was illustrated, among 
other instances, by the fate of a Bill 
which proposed in a broad and generous 
spirit to deal with parochial charities in 
the City of London, bringing in an in- 
come of £120,000 a-year. That Bill 
came on for second reading on a Wednes- 
day, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) and others appealed 
to the opponents of the Bill to waive 
their opposition, so that the measure 
might be read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. Shortly after 5 
o’clock, however, at the instigation of 
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one of the Representatives of the City, 
who was allowed tofrequentthe Lobby of 
the House, one Member rose and talked 
until a quarter to 6, so that the second 
reading could not be taken. That was 
done against the decided wish of the 
Leaders on both sides. He did not see 
that any Rule, except the one now before 
the House, would meet a case of that 
kind. This debate had not been carried 
on according to the principles of which 
they had heard so much from the other 
side. It had not been carried on for the 
purpose of conviction. The Members of 
the Opposition in the House, at the 
present moment, could be counted on 
one hand. Was it carried on for the 
purpose of instructing the constituencies? 
Tf the latter, he submitted that that was 
not the purpose of debate in that House. 
If it were, they ought to adopt the 
custom of the United States, and send 
their speeches to some Congressional Globe 
in this country. Even with a two-thirds’ 
majority, he doubted the efficiency of any 
control over such a method of conduct- 
ing opposition. The legislation before 
them could not be satisfactorily accom- 
plished unless some such Resolution was 
adopted ; and, therefore, he should have 
great pleasure in supporting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. BIDDELL regretted that this 
should have been made a Party question. 
He would admit that the House had 
abused its liberties to such an extent 
that reform of the Rules was absolutely 
necessary, because when he went to his 
constituents they alwaysasked—‘‘ When 
is all this talk to cease? When are you 
going to do any business?” But he 
could not agree with the method in which 
it was proposed to effect this object— 
namely, at a certain stage by a bare 
majority to close the debate. He con- 
tended that it ought to be directed 
towards the punishment of the individual 
offender, and not to Members generally. 
The result of the Rule would be that the 
lesser lights of the House would be 
debarred from speaking, in which case 
he, for one, should often like to give his 
vote by proxy. He hoped it would be 
understood that many of those who op- 
posed the Resolution were not of opinion 
that no change was necessary. Reform 
was obviously desirable ; but the c/éture, 
as proposed by the Government, would 
do far more harm than good. The right 
improvement would be to punish the 
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offender, and not a whole mass of in- 
nocent persons for the fault of an 
individual. He should have preferred 
the Resolution if it had given the 
Speaker authority to say, after a division 
on the cléture, whether the debate should 
go onor not. He was also inclined to 
favour a time limit for Members’ 
speeches, though, if it were practicable, 
such a limit might be extended, or the 
Rule relaxed on particular occasions. 
He would have been sorry, for instance, 
to lose by the operation of a time restric- 
tion such a speech as they had heard 
that evening from the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen). He 
regretted the Party spirit which had 
been introduced into this debate; and, 
whatever might be the result arrived at, 
he hoped that hon. Members generally 
would see the desirability of making 
shorter speeches and of thus increasing 
the despatch of Business. He did not 
however, think the state of affairs 
demanded such a remedy as that pro- 
vided by the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, it was with 
extreme regret that he found the British 
House of Commons reduced to a posi- 
tion which required such a stringent 
regulation as that under discussion ; and 
was, like his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Biddell), especially sorry that the ques- 
tion had been made exclusively a Party 
one. He thought the very fact of the 
length to which the present discussion 
had extended, concerning a Rule of 12 
lines only, and which certainly might 
have been disposed of in less than 19 
nights, would satisfy the nation that the 
House required some power of control 
over its debates. The House had a 

reat deal of work, which ought to be 

one. Three Sessions had been occu- 
pied with Ireland, and there was still 
legislation needed for that country. But 
meanwhile, under the present system, 
English occupiers had their wants— 
County Government Boards of a repre- 
sentative character, the re-arrangement 
of Local Taxation, reforms relating to 
Highways, the Valuation of Property, 
the Law of Distress, and other matters. 
Without a thorough reform of the Pro- 
cedure of the House, such measures 
could never be passed, and he was sure 
the constituencies took a deep interest 
in the question, and supported the Go- 
vernment proposal. 
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Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, that on 
that Resolution the future of free and 
unfettered speech depended, but not the 
future possibilities or impossibilities of 
Obstruction. If the House rejected this 
Rule, the other Resolutions would be 
amply sufficient to deal with Obstruc- 
tion, for without the 1st Resolution there 
were ample means provided for expe- 
diting the Business of the House. The 
House had rejected the proposal to hedge 
in the Resolution with a safeguard, 
which, though an evil in itself, was still 
a lesser evil than the Resolution itself, 
and they had now come to a final and 
clear issue of cléture or no cléture. All 
Members desired to ease the legislative 
machine of the House, and to lay down 
Rules of reform for dealing with Ob- 
struction. But that c/éture Rule was not 
only the first and the worst, but might 
prove the weakest as against Obstruc- 
tion. It had been pointed out by the 
Conservatives, and allowed by the Libe- 
rals, that it was aimed directly or indi- 
rectly against Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion, and not against individual Ob- 
struction. The true remedy was to 
deal with Obstruction individually, and 
there were adequate means for repress- 
ing such Obstruction in the subsequent 
Rules. The Rules of the House also 
provided for wilful disregard of the au- 
thority of the Chair, and those were the 
only powers which could with safety or 
propriety be entrusted to the House. 
Would not some such apportionment 
of individual punishment to individual 
offence satisfy the Prime Minister? 
While on the subject of useless delay, 
he could not help thinking of the Prime 
Minister’s speech two days ago, when, 
admirable as was his eloquence, he took 
up a large portion of his valuable time 
in compiling statistics about the number 
of Members on the Opposition Benches 
during these debates, and proving that 
five Members below the Gangway and 
21 above made 26. He (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) asserted that Conservative 
Members absented themselves from the 
debate because, being thoroughly con- 
vinced of the soundness of their own 
arguments, they had no need to crowd 
the Benches in order to be forti- 
fied with each other’s speeches. They 
simply spoke in the hope that there 
might still be some Ministerialists open 
to conviction. He contended that ifthe 
Resolution were negatived, as he hoped 
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it would be, there would be less danger 
of Obstruction, and less fear of waste of 
time in future, than if the Resolution 
were accepted. Minorities might feel 
tempted, in the latter case, to give occa- 
sion for the Rule to be put in force, in 
order to fasten on the majority the 
odium that must attach to the forcible 
silencing of the voice of an Opposition. 
They would be no parties to forging 
chains either for themselves or their 
Successors. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, that, under 
existing circumstances, when the discus- 
sion on the Resolution had already ex- 
tended to so great a length, perhaps the 
best course for Members on this side of 
the House to follow was to maintain 
silence; but he felt called on to ask 
the leave of the House to say a few 
words as to the proceedings of the 
Party opposite in this matter. In the 
face of a series of crushing defeats in re- 
gard to all the Amendments which they 
had brought forward, and in spite of the 
clearest proof that a majority of the House 
wasin favour of the Government Reso- 
lutions, the Tory Party were persisting 
in maintaining a hopeless and factious 
opposition to what was manifestly the 
will of the House. They were also per- 
sisting in attributing to the Government 
the most sinister designs, when one Mem- 
ber of the Government after another had 
repudiated them, and protested Te 
the charges as having no foundation 
whatever; and, further, some of them 
were openly avowing their intention to 
make use of every means within their 
power to render impossible the carrying 
out of the wish of the majority of the 
House. He asked, was that a creditable 
position for the great Tory Party to be 
in? They on the Ministerial side of 
the House had cordially supported the 
Government, because they agreed with 
them as to the absolute necessity of some 
steps being taken whereby the intoler- 
able abuse of the liberties of the House, 
in the way of protracting debates for 
the purpose of delaying or rendering 
impossible the progress of Public Busi- 
ness, should be prevented ; and, indeed, 
in that necessity he believed there were 
many Members opposite who also con- 
curred. Now, already, they had had 
long discussions, beginning from the 
Amendment which was proposed by the 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott), down through all the 








other Amendments which they had after- 
wards dealt with; and with regard to 
all of them a large majority had de- 
clared in favour of the Government, and 
the position of the Government had 
never been shaken in the smallest de- 
gree. An Amendment had been pro- 
posed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson) providing that a 
two-thirds’ majority should be required 
to put the Rule in force. Well, that 
was a proposal for which something 
might be said. At all events, it was 
one worthy of ample discussion; but 
the right hon. and learned Member had 
been beaten by a large majority, mainly 
owing to the fact, which became appa- 
rent in the discussion, that the object of 
the proposal was not so much to amend 
the Procedure under the Rule, as to 
cripple, and if possible to destroy, the 
Government Resolution, by rendering 
the Rules unworkable. Of course, under 
these circumstances, those who had satis- 
fied themselves that the clétwre in some 
form was a necessity could give no coun- 
tenance to the Amendment, especially 
after the declaration of the Prime Minis- 
ter, that in his view the Amendment 
would render the Rule impotent, and 
that rather than accept it he would 
prefer to have no cléture at all; and, 
as he (Mr. Grant) had said, the Amend- 
ment was negatived by a large majority. 
Now, seeing that the Tory Party had 
been defeated on all hands by large ma- 
jorities, it might be of some interest to 
inquire what object the Party opposite 
hoped to accomplish by their protracted 
resistance. In custing about for a pos- 
sible reason for their action, one could 
not help referring to a tour in the North 
recently undertaken by the Leader of 
the Opposition, for the laudable purpose 
of opening the eyes of benighted Scotch- 
men as to the real meaning of Toryism 
and the blessings of Tory rule. The 
other evening the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) 
told them that he had discovered that 
the unfurling of the old time-honoured 
banner of Liberalism in Mid Lothian in 
1880 might have had something to do 
with the originating of these Govern- 
ment Resolutions. But more recently 


they had had in Scotland the unfurling 
of another banner by the Leader of the 
Opposition. It was not like the other 
old banner — a war-stained emblem, 
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which had been bornein triumph through 
a hundred fights; but it was a new ban- 
ner—a brand new banner, with a motto 
which, so far as he (Mr. Grant) knew, 
had never been even thought of before. 
It was a banner with a strange device, 
in the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly, for the device was “ The 
Tories and Liberty.”” This new flag did 
not seem to have kindled much of a 
flame of enthusiasm where it was first 
unfurled, possibly because the admiring 
people who saw it may have been 
taken too much aback by the strange 
conjunction which the motto displayed. 
But he could not help thinking that 
what they were seeing now taking place 
in the House of Commons was owing to 
the desire of the Tory Party to allow the 
public outside to see it figuring in its 
new colours; but it appeared to him 
that it was but a stagey exhibition at 
the best. The idea of the Tory Party 
posing as the special champions of 
liberty was too grotesque, too unreal ; 
the fly was too gaudy; it was too mani- 
festly artificial for the public out-of- 
doors to be taken in by it, or to rise 
to the lure that was being so in- 
dustriously dangled before them. It 
seemed to him that this was a most 
extraordinary and ungenerous act, that 
the Tory Party should seek to manu- 
facture a little political capital in the 
country by holding up the Liberal 
Party as enemies of liberty, when the 
Government had felt themselves com- 
pelled to undertake the most disagree- 
able duty of curtailing, to a certain ex- 
tent, the present rights of Members—a 
duty which was absolutely necessary, in 
order to the rehabilitation of the House, 
and to the restoring to it of its efficiency, 
its character, and its credit. The people 
of this country were not likely to be 
cajoled by such tactics. They had made 
up their minds that it was absolutely 
necessary that some power should be 
created whereby the time of the House 
should be saved, discussions shortened, 
and Obstruction dealt with by a firm 
hand; and the people were perfectly 
satisfied that, safeguarded as it was, the 
proposal of the Government was not in 
the slightest danger of being used in a 
tyrannical manner for the suppression of 
free discussion within legitimate and 
moderate bounds. Hon. Members op- 
posite were never tired of instancing the 
possibility of conspiracy between the 
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Speaker and the Treasury Bench for 
the suppression of free discussion; but 
they on that (the Liberal) side of the 
House had no fear of that dreadful 
combination that seemed so terrible 
to the minds of hon. Gentlemen op- 

osite—at least as long as they had a 
Liberal majority. And if the protesta- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
regard to the sacred right of unlimited 
licence of speech were true protesta- 
tions, they need have no fear of any 
improper use of the Rule when the 
Conservatives came to take their place 
on the Government side of the House. 
Indeed, if they practised what they 
geveion. the first act of a Conservative 

vernment would be to altogether ab- 
rogate the Rules proposed. If it was 
any comfort to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to know it, he could tell them that in 
the event of any such combination, 
there were numbers of Members on his 
side of the House, both above and 
below the Gangway, who would be prompt 
to repudiate such an unholy alliance 
on the part of their Leaders, in spite of 
the claims of Party discipline. Hecould 
assure them the Liberals would show by 
their vote, in the event of any improper 
use being made of the Rule, that they 
interpreted the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment to mean, not a suppression of 
free discussion, not a triumph over re- 
spectable and well-intentioned minori- 
ties, but the giving of a power to the 
House to put down, with no unsparing 
hand, that unprincipled and unwarrant- 
able and wanton and mischievous Ob- 
struction and licence which had lately 
prevailed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House (Mr. 
Grant) had made a frank confession, for 
he had regarded with equanimity the 
operation of the gag so long as it re- 
mained in the hands of the Liberal 
Party. He was of such a generous mind 
that the prospect did not allow his 
imagination to wander into that horrible 
future when others might use the gag 
against himself. He (Mr. Sexton) had 
no doubt that even those who most de- 
tested the o/d/wre would not be sorry that 
they were approaching the end of the 
discussion. It had been a long, a tedious, 
and a dreary operation ; and perhaps the 
only incident which had relieved its 
tedium had been the noble and thrilling 
speech which had been delivered by the 
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hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) 
that evening. It had been such a speech 
as he (Mr. Sexton) would have expected 
from an independent Liberal, whose 
mind was undebauched by political ser- 
vility. In that speech he had put for- 
ward freedom as the greatest good, and 
had refused to part with liberty for any 
specious promises of advantage. He 
would have thought that such a speech, 
delivered by an Englishman to English- 
men in their historic House, appealing 
to those memories which must thrill 
English hearts—appealing to the me- 
mory of the long chequered, but in the 
end successful contest which the House 
had waged against Kings and Lord Pro- 
tectors and Peers, would have been irre- 
sistible. But it appeared that the ma- 
jority of the House, which would here- 
after constitute the ‘‘ evident sense,” 
had closed their hearts against national 
feeling, and their minds against argu- 
ment, by an exaggerated and evil devo- 
tion to the principles and interests of 
their Party. He thanked the hon. 
Member for Newcastle for having made 
it particularly plain that Obstruction, 
instead of being a novelty, had long 
been a familiar historical fact in the 
House; and he also thanked him as an 
Irishman for bringing into such bold 
relief the fact that so long as Obstruction 
had been only English, no English 
Ministry had dared to advance it as a 
pretext for overturning the liberties of 
Parliament. It had only been when 
the Liberal cry of ‘ Irish Obstruction ” 
had been raised that the Prime Minister, 
who was an ingenious manipulator of 
inconvenient facts, had used that ery to 
overturn the liberties of the House of 
Commons. Various comments had been 
made during the debate upon the silence 
of the general body of the Representa- 
tives from Ireland. When he considered 
the lassitude which had prevailed in the 
House since it had assembled for the 
Winter Session—a lassitude which had 
been brought into prominence by the 
remarks of the Prime Minister—he was 
not surprised that English Gentlemen 
had found it difficult unassisted to con- 
tinue the course of debate, and had been 
anxious for some Hibernian assistance. 
Hon. Members did not appear to be de- 
lighted when Members from Ireland 
spoke, and did not appear to be satisfied 
when they were silent. There were 
reasons for their silence during the pre- 
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sent debate. The question had not been 
to them so large or so interesting a one 
as it had been to English hon. Members. 
For example, Irish Members had not 
been able to feel an interest in the 

atriotic dissertations upon the future of 
British Parties under the operation of 
the cléture which had been indulged in 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
and other accomplished speakers. The 
future of the British Parties was a mat- 
ter of indifference to Irish Members. 
Neither had they been able to feel that 
interest in the history and traditions of 
the House which was natural for an 
Englishman to experience. What they 
knew of the House in Ireland was that 
for the past eighty years it had been 
responsible for all the misgovernment, 
for most of the misfortune, and nearly 
all the crime, of that country. It would 
be, therefore, impossible for them to 
regard the question from the point of 
view of men who were interested in the 
dignity and traditions of the House. 
The issue put before them was simple— 
they were in the House as strangers and 
sojourners. They were in the House as 
the Representatives of a people ruled over 
by the will of another people, and not 
bytheirown. Their right of free speech 
was the only right in any degree effee- 
tive which Irish Members possessed in 
that House; and the policy with which 
they would meet any proposal to destroy, 
limit, or fetter that right must consist 
of one single article—namely, deter- 
mination to oppose it with what force 
they might in any and every shape 
in which it presented itself. One pro- 
posal had been that debates should 
be closed by the votes of. a two-thirds’ 
majority. Obviously the Irish Party 
could alone suffer by such a pro- 
posal. It had been said that in the 
recent great division they went into the 
Lobby with the Government. He pre- 
ferred to say that they voted against the 
Opposition. The proposal for cléture by 
a majority of two-thirds was simply a 
proposal that there should be a gag 
which would effectually silence the Irish 
Party; while it would leave the Tory 
Party free to spéak, which would pre- 
vent the Irish Party from resisting a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, while it would 
leave the Tory Party free to obstruct 
any and every Bill. Now, a different 
proposal was before them — namely, 
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that a bare majority of the House should 
have the power to silence opposition. 
That was a proposal which hit all round 
with impartiality. If it were agreed to, 
no Members would be free from its ope- 
ration except the thick-and-thin sup- 
porters of the Prime Minister. Under 
the cléture the will of the Prime Minis- 
ter would be absolutely dominant. The 
Whigs who might want to apply the 
brake to the Ministerial Car, and the 
Radicals who might wish that the Car 
should accelerate its speed, would alike 
find themselves subjected to the compul- 
sory silence imposed by the gag. Much 
had been said about securities; but, 
in reality, there were none. They 
had been told that if less than 
40 Members should oppose the cléture 
there must be 100 Members willing 
to enforce it; and that if more than 
40 Gentlemen should desire to con- 
tinue a debate there must be 200 Mem- 
bers anxious to impose silence. These 
so-called securities, however, were mere 
trivial questions of Party organization. 
If the Whips of the Liberal Party, by 
neglecting to provide a sufficient majo- 
rity, were ever to subject the Speaker 
to contradiction after a declaration of 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House,” they 
would receive from the Prime Minister 
such censure as would prevent the re- 
currence of the event. They had been 
told that they would be protected by the 
fact that the cléture could not be im- 
posed except in accordance with the 
‘evident sense of the House.” The 
Speaker had lately said that he should 
hold the ‘‘ evident sense of the House” 
to be the evident sense of the House at 
large. The declaration, unfortunately, 
would not be binding on those who 
should come after the present occupant 
of the Chair ; and the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made that declara- 
tion seemed to many acute observers to 
be a confirmation of the rumours that 
his official life would soon come to a 
close. In fact, one of the evening 
papers had wittily referred to it as the 
‘‘Swan Song” of the Speaker. The 
boast of the House of Commons had 
always been that it was the mother of 
Parliaments, and the freest of them all. 
This, in fact, had been their boast, that 
here whether— 
“ Girt about by friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 

Yet now they found the Prime Minister 
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forcing the gag upon the House and 
appealing to the case of those foreign 
Legislatures which Englishmen had so 
despised. Unlike those foreign Cham- 
bers, it could not be claimed for this 
House to rule over a people equal before 
the law. In one of these Islands the 
Constitution existed in the spirit and 
the letter, in the other it had been vio- 
lated and suppressed. Irish Members 
in that House had a claim to liberty of 
free speech that no body of men in any 
foreign Chamber could advance, for 
they could revert to the transaction— 
unparalleled in history for its mixture 
of force and cunning—by which 80 years 
ago the Parliamentary liberties of the 
Irish were filched away. On account of 
the misgovernment of their people, if 
they gave them nothing else, they should 
give them the right of free speech. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had good rea- 
son to complain. In the last Parliament 
he endured, in regard to Obstruction, 
the heat and burden of the day. Not 
only in regard to special Bills of the Go- 
vernment, but in respect to ordinary 
Bills and the Business of Supply, the 
fundamental functions of the State met 
with a resistance unequalled before and 
since. He remained sensible of the fact 
that through the efforts of the Irish 
Members the disgraceful and brutal 
ractice of flogging in the Army and 

avy had been swept away; but he was 
bound to confess that the right hon. 
Gentleman encountered in the last Par- 
liament a determined and persistent op- 
— to which nothing in the least 
egree comparable had happened in the 
resent Parliament. The right hon. 

entleman met it by levelling Rules 
against individual offenders ; and he ad- 
ministered those Rules, whatever might 
have been thought of it at the time, it 
must now be admitted in a Constitu- 
tional spirit. He administered those 
Rules fairly and strictly against indivi- 
dual offenders. Since then the right 
hon. Gentleman had seen the Rules 
which he intended to be applied against 
individual Members used unconstitu- 
tionally and arbitrarily against whole 
bodies of men. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had found the Rules which he 
intended to apply to Obstruction com- 
mitted by individuals, and to offences 
immediately arising out of it, applied 
against whole bodies of men in their 
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absence, and in regard to transactions 
extending over several weeks. In the 
course of the debate, he had observed'a 
significant oscillation in the arguments 
of Ministers and their supporters. Be- 
fore the division on the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
expecting to have the Irish votes in their 
Lobby, they were careful enough to 
make it appear that the argument for 
the Resolution was the necessity for 
finding time to meet the needs of legis- 
lation. Since that Amendment had been 
defeated the logical pendulum of the 
Government had swung back, and the 
argument was the Obstruction of. the 
Irish Party. (Mr. Guapstone: No, no!] 
He excepted the Prime Minister from 
the charge ; but he said that the veterans 
of the Liberal Party, as well as the babes 
and sucklings of the Party, had since 
the division on that Amendment re- 
turned to the charge against the Irish 
Members. The Prime Minister in his 
speech on Wednesday was supposed to 
be gracious to Irish Members, and said 
that their political position in that House 
entitled them to be treated with peculiar 
indulgence ; and he made certain refer- 
ences to local self-government for Ire- 
land which might have been intended to 
excite certain hopes in the minds of 
Irish Members. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was careful to oscillate, for 
in his speech last night at the Guildhall 
he commented upon the fact that the 
Irish people entertained extravagant ex- 
peetations, and cherished desires which 
could not be realized. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say 
that. I said it might be there, as else- 
where. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he was aware 
of the difficulty of quoting any obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman in 
such a manner as to command his assent. 
The right hon. Gentleman presented one 
line of thought which appeared to have 
an obvious interpretation, and seemed 
to have a faculty of holding in reserve a 
second line of thought for future use. 
Every sentence had a broad archway of 
thought in front which everybody could 
see; but everybody could not see at the 
moment of the speaking of the sentence 
that it had half-a-dozen avenues of 
escape behind it. He maintained that, 
during this Parliament, Irish Members 
had strictly limited themselves to oppo- 
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sition to Coercion Acts for Ireland, and 
to Votes arising out of the administra- 
tion of Coercion Acts; and yet after the 
Liberals, while in Opposition, had made 
themselves conspicuous by their Obstruc- 
tion, the present was the time when the 
Liberals charged the Irish Members 
with Obstruction, and told the country 
that it was necessdry to abolish free 
speech in order to gag them. What was 
the use of Irish Representatives in that 
House unless, when they found the 
liberties of their people swept away in 
a breath, they used their Parliamentary 
force, not only to call the attention of 
the public and of the House to their 
arguments, but also to convince them of 
the rash recklessness of these arbitrary 
enactments? The Prime Minister had 
spoken of the congestion of Public Busi- 
ness, and, in various skilful phrases, had 
led the country to suppose that it was 
caused by Irish Members. But it was 
the fact that from December, 1877, 
to 1880, during the last three years 
of the late Administration, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) lost 18 
to 24 nights devoted to Supply, but on 
which it could not be taken, owing to 
the number of Amendments on the 
Paper. In 1877 he lost 24 nights; in 
1878, 18 nights; and in 1879, 24 nights 
by Amendments being persisted in. 
How many nights had the Prime Mi- 
nister lost this year? He had lost five 
nights only, yet it was in the presence 
of that state of facts that the Prime 
Minister availed himself of the cry of 
“Trish Obstruction” to overturn the 
liberties of Parliament. The Tory Party 
had shown a good deal of simplicity in 
expecting the Prime Minister to accept 
the two-thirds’ Amendment. He had a 
cry, and he was expert in the use of a 
political cry. Tho ery of “Irish Ob- 
struction’ would reach what he called 
the British mind, and it would cover 
and conceal any political scheme, how- 
ever ambitious. By means of his cry of 
Obstruction, the Prime Minister would 
obtain the cléture, by which he hoped 
to pass such a list of measures as would 
retain Office for himself and his Party 
for a prolonged period. It had been 
revealed by the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) and 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) that there 
was to be an attack all along the line 
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upon the country Party. Feudalism was 
to be attacked, the relations of landlord 
and tenant to be revised, and the fran- 
chise was to be extended in such a 
sense and in such a direction as it was 
hoped would consolidate and perpetuate 
the power of the Liberal Party. He 
did not say that he was out of sympathy 
with any part of these proposals, and if 
he then had the honour of a seat in the 
House he might support them; but he 
mentioned them to show the complicity 
of the Tory Party in supposing that the 
Prime Minister would accept the two- 
thirds’ Amendment. This was the gag 
to enable such measures of legislation 
to be pressed on as would give the 
Liberal Party an indefinite lease of 
power. Only three speeches in support 
of the Government had been delivered 
by Irish Members. One was by the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Erring- 
ton), who might be very good as an 
ecclesiastical envoy, but not as a poli- 
tician. That by the hon. Member for 
Clare (Mr. O’Shea) was a pleasant little 
exercise, and it was not necessary for 
him to deal with it. He would, how- 
ever, say a word upon the speech of the 
hon. Member for the City of Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy). He suggested 
that the penal Rules which were already 
in foree against individuals would be 
found to be more severe than the 
cléture. He could not, however, see 
the force of the hon. Gentleman’s logic. 
If the Irish Members were to be sup- 
pressed at all they would prefer being 
taken in detail, and not to be suppressed 
altogether en masse. But he suggested 
that the cléture enforced by the House 
would be preferable to the ciéture en- 
forced by the arbitrary will of the 
Speaker, and he referred to the time 
when the Irish Party were summarily 
put to silence by the Speaker. But it 
was extremely improbable that such a 
coup d’état would be witnessed again in 
England as was witnessed when the 
Irish Party made a bold stand against 
the Coercion Act. He would much pre- 
fer the exercise of arbitrary power by 
the Speaker to the more easy and con- 
venient exercise of power by the majo- 
rity. With regard to the argument of 
the hon. Member that this Rule was ne- 
cessary in order to give time to the 
House for dealing with Irish questions, 
he replied that in the past time had not 
been wanting for that purpose. The 
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hon. Gentleman was a Member of the 
Party led by the late Mr. Isaac Butt, 
his Colleague in the representation of 
the City of Limerick. That Party pro- 
ceeded on lines of moderation and con- 
ciliation. That Party, during a period 
of seven years, presented to Parliament 
no less than 100 Bills dealing with every 
part of the national life. That Party 
was, satisfied with brief and moderate 
debates. It accepted the defeats inflicted 
on it by the House with meekness and 
resignation ; yet the dispiriting record 
remained that not one of the 100 Bills 
was passed. Even in what were called 
the good old times, Ireland was neg- 
lected. They knew what sort of men 
the Irish Members then were. The 
Prime Minister, not more than 50 years 
ago, had sitting beside him as Colleagues 
two Irish Members and two others, who 
sat beside him as his supporters; and 
what became of those Irish Members to 
whom the tone of the House was the 
supreme law, and the convenience of the 
House the first consideration? One of 
them, a forger and a swindler, committed 
suicide ; another, a forger and a swindler, 
was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons; the third was made a Commis- 
sioner of Income Tax, and he plundered 
the Public Exchequer, and fled to Ame- 
rica—[An hon. MemBer: He was never 
in Parliament.|—while the fourth, a 
worthy companion of the other three, 
was made a Judge, and entrusted with 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 
and after an attempt upon his own life, 
died insane, leaving an odious name be- 
hind him. These were the men who 
sold to the Government the liberty of 
their people, and who made the name of 
Irish Member a byword in the country. 
During the 80 years that had passed 
since William Pitt handed over the Par- 
liamentary liberties of Ireland to the 
British House of Commons, had it ever, 
from a mere sense of justice, passed a 
Reform Bill for Ireland? Both Parties 
combined together against justice being 
done to Ireland. During that period 
they passed no less than 60 Coercion Bills 
for Ireland. The Irish people had been 
20 years labouring for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and they had not a shadow of 
—— of success until the Duke of 

ellington went to George IV. and said, 
‘* Unless you pass the Emancipation Bill 
Ireland will be plunged into civil war.” 
Forty years passed away without a single 
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Reform Bill for Ireland until in 1869 
and 1870 the Government passed two im- 
portant Acts, which remained connected 
with the name of the Prime Minister, 
But why were those Acts passed? The 
Prime Minister had himself stated that 
what had led to the introduction of 
those measures were the Ballycohey tra- 
gedy and the Clerkenwell explosion. It 
was not any sense of justice that had led 
to their introduction. Then what in- 
duced the right hon. Gentleman to pass 
the Land Act of last year? Was it not 
necessary for the Irish people, struggling 
with famine and distress, to cast them- 
selves into the seething cauldron of agi- 
tation for three years, and to bring that 
country within what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had himself declared to be “a 
measurable distance of civil war” be- 
fore he passed that Act? The lesson to 
be learned from the past was simply 
this—that the British Parliament had 
never passed a single beneficial Act for 
Ireland out of a sense of justice, but be- 
cause of pressure, Parliamentary or 
otherwise ; because, in other words, it 
became more convenient for them to 
grant justice to the Irish people than to 
withhold it. It was in Committee that 
it would be found most effectual to ap- 
ply the cléture. In the conflicts of pas- 
sion between the two great English Par- 
ties the operation of the cléture would 
produce a constant resistance and fric- 
tion. The hour of frank and friendly 
union between those English Parties 
was always an evil hour for Ireland. 
He did not think the cléture would affect 
the Irish Members very much. The Re- 
presentatives of the Irish people would 
have courage and resource enough to 
make themselves felt and heard in that 
House, in spite of any gag; but a Rule 
which would place the two great Eng- 
lish Parties in keener antagonism would 
work well for Ireland. The operation 
of the cléture would be to generate here- 
after between English politicians, who, 
in spite of their Party differences, had 
hitherto been personal friends, hatreds 
and rancours which would eat their cor- 
roding way even into private life. There- 
fore it was that he had great hopes for 
the future of his country, believing that 
out of the chronic feuds and bitter con- 
tentions of hostile English Parties the 
hope of Irish regeneratiou would arise. 
There were, he thought, two lessons to 
be gathered from the present situation, 


















If the Tory Party, taught by adversity, 
were willing to learn anything, they 
would see that they had lent themselves, 
in an evil hour, to tyranny against the 
weakest Party in the House. They had 
gladly and freely given their votes to a 
Ministry strong in themselves to sup- 
press the Representatives of a people 
who had nothing left to them but their 
voices in that House. And now the Tory 
Party, with a swiftness of retribution sel- 
dom equalled in political life, found that 
the scourge which they had placed in 
the hand of the master they were them- 
selves now fated to feel. The other les- 
son was one for the House itself; and 
he commended it to them in words the 
justice of which he was willing to leave 
to be tested by the course of future 
events—namely, that 80 years ago, by 
sheer force and fraudulent cunning, 
they robbed the people of Ireland of 
Parliamentary liberty; and now, after 
eight years of a free Irish vote and three 
years of an independent Irish Party, by 
the slow but silent working of Irish dis- 
content they had undermined and 
brought to a crushing downfall the Par- 
liamentary liberties of England. 

Mr. WADDY said, he should not 
have interposed at that time, and availed 
himself of the privilege which, by the 
courtesy of the House, was usually 
afforded to its youngest Member, and 
which he believed he was entitled to 
claim, unless he had wanted to make 
one observation, which heshould endea- 
vour to make in the shortest possible 
time, in order that he might make room 
for some Member of the Irish Party, 
who might possibly have something to 
say in answer to the eloquence of the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. 
He did not propose to follow the 
speech of that hon. Member. He 
certainly did not propose to answer all 
that the hon. Member had said about 
William Pitt, and the Clerkenwell ex- 
plosion, and 80 years ago, and other 
matters of that kind which had nothing 
todo with the subject under discussion. 
They had heard much about the rights 
of various people; but there was one 
right which had never yet been men- 
tioned on the Opposition side of the 
House, and which seemed to be entirely 
forgotten. They had heard from various 
parts of the House of the rights and 
privileges of the Party of Government, 
of the rights of the Party of Opposition, 
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of the wrongs of the Party of Ireland, and 
of the small Quadrilateral Party; but 
they had not heard much of the right of 
the nation, which, he ventured to think, 
was the one thing that seemed to be very 
much forgotten. The nation had a right 
which swallowed up all those other 
rights, and included them all. The 
nation sent them there in order to do the 
work of the nation, and not merely to 
talk about it; and the great right that 
the nation had to look to that House to 
be doing something was just the one 
right that seemed to be entirely for- 
gotten. That was the right that he 
wished for a moment to impress upon 
the House. A right hon. Gentleman, 
who sat on the Front Opposition Bench, 
had informed them that the duty and 
the object of the House was to reflect 
the mind of the nation in its various 
moods and passions; but when they had 
reflected it, what were they to do with it 
then? It struck him that there was 
something to be done possibly beyond 
that. He did not mean, at that late 
hour of the night, to interpose long ; and, 
therefore, he would satisfy himself with 
saying this—that the energetic and 
vigorous oratory of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen)— 
very brilliant, but not altogether conse- 
quent—had, he thought, missed this 
one point. He seemed to be of opinion 
that there was too much legislation. 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear!] If there 
was, the conscience of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who interrupted was 
uite clear from being responsible for it. 
here had been no more legislation 
than that hon. and learned Gentleman 
and some other hon. Gentlemen could 
help. But he wanted to know whether 
the hon. Member, who had made the 
brilliant speech to which he referred, 
would deliberately say that the legisla- 
tion which he himself had approved for 
= past in the House, and which had 
een the outcome of the work of the 
Liberal Party that was now being ob- 
structed in its work—whether he be- 
lieved that legislation was for good or 
for evil? Ifit had been for good, what 
was the meaning of that energetic ora- 
tory which they had heard that night, 
inveighing bitterly against legislation, 
when no legislation could take place? . 
He had come to give this message from 
the country—that the one thing the 
country wanted from that House now 
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was not to be so desperately anxious to 
preserve the rights of this Party or the 
other, but that it looked for a great deal 
more work and a great deal less talk. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he desired to 
make one observation before the House 
went to a division, because he found it 
difficult, as regarded that Resolution, to 
know exactly how they stood. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House had been 
pleading for a variety of safeguards 
against what appeared to them to be 
the dangers of a tyrannical majority ; 
and they had contended throughout 
these discussions that there ought to be 
no doubt or uncertainty whatever, if the 
‘‘evident sense of the House ” was to 
be a condition of the eléture, as to the 
true and correct interpretation of that 
phrase. Accordingly, they had moved 
various Amendments at different periods 
in the debate on that Resolution with 
the object of attaining that end. First, 
they had moved to substitute ‘the 
general sense of the House;” then it 
had been proposed that the words should 
be ‘‘evidently the general sense of the 
House;”’ and, finally, the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had tried to 
accomplish the same object by moving 
that the majority should be two-thirds 
of the House. During the whole time 
the Government had taken an opposite 
view, had rejected every Amendment, 
and had offered hostile arguments to the 
reasons adduced by the Opposition. At 
last the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) went so far as to say 
that the only interpretation of the words 
“the evident sense of the House’’ was 
that they meant the evident sense of the 
majority on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House. A fruitless contention on 
that point was proceeding, when Mr. 
Speaker came to the rescue of an 
anxious, an irritated, and an embarrassed 
House of Commons, by placing on those 
words a construction which he ventured 
to say would add fresh lustre even to 
the dignity and the impartiality which 
had marked his tenure of his high Office. 
The interpretation he placed upon the 
‘evident sense of the House” con- 
nected it, not with the sense of one side 
of the House, but with that of the House 
.at large. On that declaration he desired 
to put a question to the Chairman of 
Committees and to the Prime Minister, 
or some other Member of the Cabinet. 
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He wanted to ask the Chairman of Com- 
mittees whether, and how far, he en- 
dorsed the declaration made from the 
Chair? It was important to the House 
of Commons that they should know whe- 
ther it was the opinion of the Chairman 
of Committees that the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House”’ meant the evident sense 
of the House “at large?” He would 
like to have an answer to that question 
from some Member of the Government 
—say, from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain). 


(At this point an interruption occurred 
through the entrance tothe Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery of the Native officers 
of the Indian Contingent deputed to visit 
this country. | 


Mr. CHAPLIN, resuming, said, the 
House, and he felt satisfied also the dis- 
tinguished visitors who had just honoured 
the House with their presence, would be 
delighted with the answer which, no 
doubt, would be given to the question 
he had a moment before put to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain). Did 
he, or did he not, accept the declaration 
of Mr. Speaker with regard to the in- 
terpretation placed upon the words the 
‘‘ evident sense of the House;” and did 
they intend to give effect tothem ? That 
was a question to which they were en- 
titled to an answer, and both sides would 
agree that before they went to a division 
they ought toknow. If they did, then, 
so far as he was concerned, although he 
should vote against the Resolution, he 
should not feel so much apprehension; 
but if they did not, then he must re- 
serve to himself the right of taking 
whatever course with regard to it he 
thought fit in the future. They had 
always from the first condemned it as a 
clumsy and ineffective weapon. The 
Prime Minister himself confessed that 
the loss by the House of control over 
individual Members was the root of the 
evil which had overtaken the House; 
and, accepting that statement, they had 
endeavoured to introduce Amendments 
aimed at individual Obstruction. To 
their dismay, those Amendments had 
been ruled out of Order. In the course 
of his speech on Wednesday last, which 
was delivered at an unusual hour, the 
Premier said he rose on that occasion in 
order that there might be no suspicion 
even that in the mind of the Govern- 
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ment there was any reason whatever for 


continuing this debate, or that there was 
anything further of importance to be 
said. Had the Premier, or any of his 
Colleagues in the Cabinet, been in the 
House shortly before the dinner hour, 
they would have heard a speech from 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen), which appeared to him to be a 
masterpiece of eloquence, of argument, 
of reasoning, and of passionate oratory 
in vindication of liberty and freedom, 
which had seldom been surpassed even 
by the Prime Minister himself. But 
what did they see instead? It was 
rumoured in the Lobbies that the hon. 
Member was about to speak and makea 
vehement attack upon the policy of the 
Government, and Minister after Minis- 
ter slunk out of the House. Attacks, 
more or less direct, were made upon Mem- 
bers of the Government and their sup- 
porters ; but it was not until almost the 
close of that oration that the President 
of the Board of Trade condescended to 
enter the House, and even to listen to 
the arguments which were advanced in 
the ablest and most powerful manner 
against the Resolutions which the Go- 
vernment had submitted to the House. 
It was as a Radical of Radicals that 
the hon. Member for Newcastle had 
often been described. [ Cries of ‘‘ No!” 
and ‘‘Conservative!”} It might be 
that the description of a ‘Tory of 
the Tories’? applied to himself; but 
on that occasion the hon. Member 
for Newcastle and himself were tho- 
roughly united. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle, whom he was proud to 
speak of as his Friend, and himself 
were thoroughly united to-night, be- 
cause they had the same fears that there 
were dangers in these Resolutions to the 
future of the Parliament of England. 
They were united because they believed, 
in common with many Members on both 
sides of the House, and with thousands, 
even millions, of persons outside, that 
upon the liberty and freedom. of her 
Parliament the freedom and the liberties 
of England and of her people would 
depend. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
he was not one of those who repeated 
their Colleagues’ speeches almost dpsis- 
simis verbis, and who had managed to 
get themselves reported in the papers, 
though they were rarely listened to in 
the House. But though indisposed at 
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first to speak on this subject, his indis- 
position to do so became still greater 
after hearing the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), of 
which he would say that, since he heard 
the right hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) speak on the Indian 
Question, he had rarely listened in that 
House to a greater rhetorical effort. If 
ever there was a time when bygones 
ought to be bygones, and when persons 
should not be abused for the course 
which they chose to take, it was the 
present. But what did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) dare to say? 
The hon. Member dared to say that 
Irish Gentlemen who had represented 
Irish constituencies in that House for 
years ought to be classed with forgers 
and men of that description. He was 
not skilled in the Parliamentary lan- 
guage that he ought to address to that 
hon. Gentleman, and the only excuse he 
could give for him was that he had been 
for years a trading politician—that for 
years he kept a book of good and evil 
for every public man, aye, even in his 
own country; because whenever they 
got a man with a true, real, thoroughly 
evil disposition, they might be sure that 
he would attempt to make capital in that 
House by platitudes in abusing his own 
countrymen. [Zaughter.] This was no 
laughing matter, for hon. Gentlemen on 
his side of the House were proud of 
their political honour and of tiie tradi- 
tions of their Party. He knew the hon. 
Member did not like them, because their 
ears were not tickled by his attacks upon 
the Irish magistracy. They did not be- 
long to the proletariat, whilst he, with 
Hyperion curls and the attitude of a 
Roman warrior, sought to trample upon 
everybody who would not submit to mob 
despotism. For his own part, he cared 
not what the hon. Gentleman might say ; 
but there were people out-of-doors who, 
knowing that he had got that happy 
knack of declamation after study, might 
imagine that he was a great power in 
the House. He did not like to retail 
Irish gossip in the House, though it 
might be useful to the hon. Member. 
But, he would ask, was the hon. Gentle- 
man the Irish patriot who accompanied 
the Whig Judge Barry to fight the Na- 
tional Party at an election contest, and 
did he come there to tell those who dif- 
fered from him that they were dishonest 
men and forgers, like the Sadleirs? He 


[Wineteenth Night. } 
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(Sir Patrick O’Brien) thought that the 
Kilmainham Treaty would have made 
things quiet that night. He believed if 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), who often put away an 
unpleasant question with a sickly smile, 
had been present at the time, the state- 
ments to which he had referred would 
not have been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the county Longford. Was 
it by arrangement he did so? Was he 
giving a friend a little political help at 
the coming election? He spoke of the 
Pope. He supposed the hon. Member 
for Sligo was opposed to the Pope. 
Well, he might have referred to the 
Colleague of that hon. Gentleman, who 
had spoken in that debate in a much 
more guarded manner than the hon. 
Member for Sligo. It was what he ex- 
pected from a man with a knowledge of 
‘‘our own times.” They had heard of 
oscillation. There were many who did 
not oscillate. The hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) was one of these, 
for he was in perpetual motion. The 
intervention of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
O’Shea), who, after all he had done for 
them, got scant courtesy from the hon. 
Member for Sligo, did not appear to 
have made everything as smooth as or- 
dinary treaties ought to have made them. 
But he (Sir Patrick O’Brien) never im- 
puted to hon. Gentlemen opposite, with 
the exception, perhaps, Yr the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr.O’ Donnell), 
a knowledge of anything except what 
they called ‘Irish politics” gathered 
from reading American papers. They 
had never read any book upon Treaties 
—he was excepting, of course, the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, who, 
having completed his education, was 
anxious to leave Kilmainham. [Irish 
Members on that (the Ministerial) side 
had been accused of having done no- 
thing in their time. Let him mention 
one thing that they had never done— 
they never appealed to a foreign country 
for money to pay them and keep them. 
For many years past the Irishmen in the 
House had supported emancipation and 
everything connected with municipal 
reform ; and, as everyone knew, their 
object in doing away with the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland was to bring 
peace to their country. They had sought 
place and pension from no man. For 
those Gentlemen, therefore, with whom 
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he had the honour to be associated, he 
repudiated, trampled upon, and pulver- 
ized the Irish Party opposite. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he would en- 
deavour to bear in mind the long dura- 
tion of the debate; but he wished, as 
briefly as possible, to reply to some of 
the speeches that had béen made against 
the Resolution. Much had been said 
of the weariness of the House, and he 
might venture to account for it by the 
great similarity of many of the speeches 
of hon. Members opposite. If the notes 
of the speeches which had been made 
against the Resolution could have been 
seen he believed the stock portions of 
those compositions would have been 
found to be something like the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Refer to the traditions of the 
House ; refer to its honour and the de- 
sire to maintain it; refer from time to 
time to the Caucus; givea Party flavour 
to the composition by frequent allusion 
to the Prime Minister, or, for choice, 
the President of the Board of Trade ; 
then cover all with a gloomy prophecy 
served up to the knell of the British 
Constitution.”” Such had been the ma- 
jority of the speeches of hon. Members 
opposite, though there had also been 
others, some irrelevant and some rele- 
vant, of a less ordinary character. The 
former he need not notice; but of the 
latter he wished to say a word or two. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke), 
speaking from his experience of the 
Business of the House as Secretary to 
the Treasury, had thought it right to 
say that the Resolutions were unneces- 
sary, because the evils they were in- 
tended to meet were temporary, and 
existed only as long as the present Go- 
vernment remained in Office. These 
evils, according to the right hon. Baronet, 
were caused by the mismanugement of 
the Government, and by its want of con- 
trol over the House, and when the Go- 
vernment disappeared they would dis- 
appear likewise. That was very much 
a matter of opinion, as to which it was 
not worth while to argue; but he might 
ask the House whether such a conten- 
tion was consistent with the declaration 
made in the House on February 26, 
1880. The right hon. Baronet was then 
Secretary to the Treasury, and took 
part in the management of the Business 
of the House; and on that day the 





















Leader of the House told hon. Members 
that if was impossible to carry on the 
Public Business. The evil of Obstruc- 
tion ‘‘had grown, was growing, and 
would continue to grow.” He might 
observe, parenthetically, that he did not 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon, who used 
those words, was guilty of any incon- 
sistency in opposing the present Resolu- 
tion, because he had carefully guarded 
himself at the time against any accept- 
ance of the cléture as a satisfactory 
remedy ; but, after saying that the evil 
of Obstruction must be met, the right 
hon. Gentleman frankly told the House 
that, in his opinion, the Resolution 
which he was then proposing would: not 
be sufficient to meet the difficulty that 
existed, and that— 

‘‘There is only one alteration of our Rules 

which would be of a character that really could 
prevent Obstruction, and that is one for which 
we have no English name, but which is known 
to us all under the name of tho cléture.” — 
[3 Hansard, ocl. 1457.) 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Read on!” }] He repeated 
that he did not charge the right hon. 
Gentleman with inconsistency ; because 
the right hon. Gentleman had proceeded 
to say in effect— 

‘‘That is a method on which I venture to 
think that this House will pause very long 
before they adopt it.” —[Idid.] 

But that was not the question. The 
question was whether the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Mid Kent (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) was justified, in 
the face of that declaration, with charg- 
ing the present Government with being 
the cause of all this Obstruction; whe- 
ther the evil in question did not exist in 
February, 1880; whether the then Leader 
of the House did not warn the House of 
its probable continued growth; and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman did 
not fear that it could be met by only one 
remedy? One of the other variations of 
the common Opposition form had pro- 
ceeded last night from the noble Viscount 
the Member for Liverpool (Viscount 
Sandon), The noble Viscount had re- 
pudiated all ideas of political animosity 
in his opposition to the proposed Rules, 
and doubtless entertained no such feel- 
ings of animosity. But, while he fully 
reciprocated the pleasant spirit which 
the noble Viscount had endeavoured to 
import into the debate, he might assure 
him that the supporters of the Resolu- 
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tion were perfectly well able to settle 
the matter with their constituents, and 
would certainly not be regarded by them, 
to use the noble Viscount’s phrase, as 
‘tainted candidates.” Let him remind 
the House of the position which they 
occupied. This question had received 
the consideration of the constituents 
perhaps more than any question that 
was ever introduced and passed in one 
Session. Hon. Members opposite had 
used their best endeavours to place this 
matter before their constituents. They 
had stated their views in language 
which he thought he might say was not 
quite so discreet or so accurate as that 
which they had used in that House ; and 
after all that had been done, what was 
the result? The hon. Member for 
Greenwich, who had great practical 
knowledge of the action of the Conser- 
vative Party, had said on Wednesday 
last that in the May of this year the 
resent Administration was an unpopu- 
ar one, but that now they were intensely 
popular in the country. 
aron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
merely stated the fact that in May you 
were extremely unpopular; I did not 
say you are popular now. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) contended that the state- 
ment was, in effect, comparative, al- 
though the hon. Member might not have 
made an explicit comparison ; and, such 
being the case, the Opposition were con- 
fronted with this as the result of their 
active agitation in respect of this 
Resolution. It had been said that 
an attempt had been made to burke 
this debate; but what was the. fact? 
126 independent Members had spoken 
during the discussion, and of these 
66 were Conservatives, and 60 Libe- 
rals. So much for burking the de- 
bate. But in addition to that, up to 
Tuesday last of the Amendments which 
had been put on the Paper, the ma- 
jority had been placed there by Libe- 
ral Members. It had also been said 
that there had been a determination on 
the part of the Government to refuse 
all Amendments to the Resolution. 
Those who brought that charge should 
make their account with the nght hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
who, when the Government accepted 
the Amendments of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and that 





moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
| Nineteenth Night. | 








Member for Preston (Mr. Raikes), 
turned to his supporters and said— 
‘‘ What do you think of this Govern- 
ment? They do not. know their own 
minds for a single moment. Look at 
their weakness and vacillation.” After 
that warning, after that lecture, after 
that example, 17 Members had com- 
plained that the Government did not 
vacillate more, and give more evidence 
of their instability by accepting more 
Amendments. There had been one 
variation upon the usual stock attack on 
the Government, and that had been the 
speech of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen). However much he 
(the Attorney General) differed from the 
statements in the speech, and from its 
tone and result, it was impossible for 
anyone who had heard it not to acknow- 
ledge the pleasure with which it was 
bound to be listened to asa literary com- 

osition. In one other sense he had 
Fistened to it with pleasure alsc, because 
it had marked more definitely and more 
completely the line which existed be- 
tween the hon. Gentleman and the Libe- 
ral Party for the future. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not think he (the 
Attorney General) was wanting in cour- 
tesy if he said that the time was come. 
if the hon. Member for Newcastle had 
such serious charges as he had made 
that night to bring against the Liberal 
Party, that he should look that Party 
in the face, that he should sit amongst 
those with whom he acted, on whose 
behalf he spoke, and with whom he in- 
variably voted, and that he should 
not go through the form of sitting on 
one side of the House and acting 
with the other. He had declared him- 
self to be a Democrat, and one who 
spoke on behalf of Democracy. He had 
invoked the Liberalism of the past, and 
had declared himself an enemy of the 
Liberalism of the present. He sneered 
at those whom he termed the idolators 
of the immediate, and he had refused 
to recognize the necessity of legislation 
upon any subject, and for the redress 
of any grievance; and that all he 
wanted was past legislation well adminis- 
tered. The hon. Gentleman might have 
made the same declaration with equal 
theoretical correctness 50 years ago. 
What would have been the result of 
such a doctrine 50 years ago? Men 
would have been reminded of the great 
traditions of that House, and would 
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have been told that in desiring reforms’ 
they were only idolators of Utopian 
schemes. What would the hon. Mem- 
ber have said to the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, to taxed bread, and 
to those who, in consequence of that 
tax, were steeped in poverty, and to 
those other reforms which had been ear- 
ried by the Liberal Party? The hon. 
Member must settle those questions in 
the present time with those with whom 
he had to deal. The hon. Member had 
made a violent attack upon what he 
chose to call the Caucus. That was one 
of the stock ingredients of the charges 
against the Government which he had 
hoped to ne lightly by. And_ his 
labours had been lightened by the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke), who, knowing how 
many Conservative Associations there 
were in the country, said he would not 
join in the attack upon the Caucus. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: 1 used 
no such expression. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the contradiction 
or correction of the hon. and learned 
Member was so broad that he felt he 
must be quoting the statement of some- 
one else. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE: I do not 
want the contradiction to be broader 
than the case warrants. What I said 
was that I was not afraid of the Caucus, 
but that, so far as it was useful in its 
operations, we had Associations on the 
Tory side, which had been discharging 
the same functions. And I said, with 
regard to the peculiar action of the 
Caucus, that I believed it would alien- 
ate from the Liberal side independent 
thinkers, and would so do more harm 
than any mechanical operation would 
do good. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
the denial of his hon. and learned Friend 
had gone beyond the necessities of the 
case. The explanation would be perfectly 
satisfactory to both parties. During the 
Royal Titles Bill, upwards of 200 Peti- 
tions were brought from Conservative 
Associations directing Conservative Mem- 
bers how to vote. While the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle was denouncing the 
Caucus, he should have liked to have 
heard from him whether there was not 
a Democratic Federation of which he 
was the President. That Democratic 
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Federation bore a name. It would be 
hardly respectful to the hon. Gentleman 
to state what it was; but it was said 
that the noun substantive was ‘“‘Caucus,”’ 
and that the prefix had a special refer- 
ence to his Christian name. It was a 
society asking for legislation from that 
House, and that was the federation he 
was using for political purposes in the 
North. It had even been admitted by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that it was inevitable that 
there should be new legislation, and 
that the Conservatives ought not to 
allow the opportunity of dealing with 
certain questions to slip from their 
grasp. Let the hon. Member for New- 
castle return to his constituency; let 
him tell them that legislation was not a 
question that ought to be dealt with in 
that House; let him tell those colliers 
in the North, who had not yet forgotten 
the sound of that terrible colliery explo- 
sion, that there was to be no legislation 
on their behalf—[‘‘ Question !”” }—hon. 
Gentlemen who cried ‘‘ Question !’’ heard 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle was to be made, and they 
gathered in the House to cheer every 
word of attack upon the Government. 
Was no reply to be made to that 
speech? In continuation of his reply to 
that speech he would say—Let the hon. 
Member for Newcastle go and tell the 
agricultural labourers in the North that 
no advance in their position was re- 
quired; let him tell every interest he 
met in Newcastle that no change was 
required. Let him tell those he met 
on ’Change that laws such as the 
Patent Laws and the Bankruptcy Laws 
were all one could wish, and say that 
those who wished to remedy defects in 
the law were ‘‘the idolators of the 
immediate.”” He could understand that 
whilst the hon. Gentleman was making 
these attacks amidst the cheers of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, the wheels of his 
rhetoric grew so warm that there might 
be some sparks of inaccuracy thrown 
off in his progress; but the hon. Mem- 
ber had no right to deal with the 
characters of public men who denied 
certain of the statements he made. It 


had been admitted by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire that the charge 
the hon. Member for Newcastle made 
was a direct charge against the present 
Government of having formed an alli- 
ance with Members of the Irish Party. 
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He charged one Member of the Govern- 
ment—the President of the Board of 
Trade—with having formed an alliance 
with the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) to oppose: one Bankruptcy Bill 
while he was now appealing for the 
closure to carry another. The hon. 
Member had been misinformed on that 
subject. On the 16th July, 1879, the 
last year of the late Government, a 
Bankruptcy Bill was under discussion 
which had been introduced at the ter- 
mination of the Session. Towards the end 
of the evening the hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) made a 
suggestion to restore the system of Grand 
Committees, a system that had not been 
earried on for 150 years. Time was 
required for the consideration of that 
proposition, and the hon. Member for 
Cavan having moved the adjournment, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
seconded the Motion, and that was the 
only foundation for the statement of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle. He would 
ask the hon. Member if he made such 
charges against Parties and against men 
that he should test the accuracy of the 
statements before he madethem. There 
had been the appeal over and over again 
to the traditions of the House. He be- 
lieved that every Member was proud of 
those traditions ; but how was it possible 
to appeal to traditions when the circum- 
stances which surrounded them had 
entirely changed? It was not merely 
the Obstruction of individual Members 
with whieh they had to deal, but the 
enormous increase in the Business of 
the House. In 1841 not more than 231 
Members took part in the Business of 
the House; but in the year 1881 the 
number had increased to 441, and they 
might be sure that the speeches were 
no shorter than they used to be. They 
had but a certain portion of time to dis- 
pose of from the beginning of February 
to the middle of August. That time 
could not be increased without the risk 
of driving out of the House the men 
whom it was most desirable to keep in 
it, and who could not afford to give up 
more than seven months of the year to 
Parliamentary life. The real question was 
—were they going to maintain the pre- 
sent system and spend the whole Session 
upon one or two Bills, or would they be 
willing to make necessary changes for 
the passage of Business through the 
House? It was undoubtedly the practice 
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for Members in that House to expend 
all their time upon discussing certain 
measures, and thus to leave no oppor- 
tunity of discussing others of equal, if 
not of greater, importance. The noble 
Viscount the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon) had disputed the 
accuracy of the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that last Session was a barren one, 
and had instanced certain measures 
which he praised the Liberal Party for 
having passed. The fact, however, was 
that every one of the Acts to which 
the noble Viscount had pointed so tri- 
umphantly had been passed without a 
single word of discussion. The Settled 
Land Act itself, which affected every 
settled estate throughout the Kingdom, 
and the credit for which was due to one 
man alone—its author, Lord Cairns— 
was only passed through that House in 
consequence of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold), who thought that 
it did not go far enough, yielding to a 
personal appeal made to him to remove 
the block which he had placed against 
it; and that measure also, important as 
it was, had been passed without a single 
word of discussion, because the time of 
the House had been wasted in the un- 
necessary discussion of other measures. 
It had been well said the other day by 
a gentleman, who, if ever he entered 
Parliament, would adorn the other side 
of the House, that business to be busi- 
ness must be brief. That was the view 
that the House was about to adopt. The 
right hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had said that if they 
passed this Resolution, they should be 
making a mockery of the prayer for 
freedom of speech, which the Speaker 
uttered at the commencement of each 
Parliament. But that prayer related, 
not to permission to repeat the same 
arguments 20 times over, but for leave 
to state those arguments once. It was 
the quality, and not the quantity, of the 
debate that had to be looked to. The 
hon. Member for Wilton (Mr. Herbert) 
had told the House a tale about the Ob- 
struction which the Liberal Party, when 
in Opposition, had offered to the Army 
Discipline Bill. He did not wish to re- 
criminate, otherwise he could refer to 
the course taken by hon. Members op- 
posite to the Clerical Disabilities Bill, to 
the Army Purchase Bill, to the Ballot 
* Bill, and to many other measures. As 
far as related to the Army Discipline 
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Bill, however, it had been supported by 
the present Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and by the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India ; and if, in the face of the com- 
bined action of the two Front Benches, 
it was so difficult to pass the measure, 
that was a convincing proof of the neces- 
sity for this Resolution. Different re- 
medies had been suggested as alter- 
natives to the Resolution. The noble 
Viscount the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon) suggested Urgency, 
with increased powers of suspension. 
Did the House wish to see an increased 
number of suspensions, which must in- 
évitably result in conflicts between in- 
dividuals and the Speaker, which the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House 
would sincerely regret. There was one 
other matter to which he wished to refer 
before sitting down. On Wednesday 
last, in answer to an appeal mado by 
the hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 0’Con- 
nor Power), the Prime Minister stated 
that he still kept in view the question 
of local self-government in Ireland. As 
soon as the right hon: Gentleman had 
concluded his speech, the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr, E. Stanhope) 
suggested that the Government were 
contemplating a new departure in favour 
of the Irish people in the hope of in- 
fluencing the votes of their Representa- 
tives ; but the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tions were simply statements with regard 
to a promise already given. In the 
Speech from the Throne in January, 
1881, Her Majesty said— 


‘‘A measure will be submitted to you for the 
establishment of County Government in Ireland, 
founded upon representative principles, and 
framed with the double aim of confirming popu- 
lar control over expenditure, and of supplying 
a yet more serious want by extending the for- 
mation of habits of local self-government.” 


That promise was given in 1881, and it 
remained unfulfilled because there was 
not freedom of discussion in that House. 
Sharing the view of the Leader of the 
Opposition, that the worst fate which 
could befall the House of Commons was 
that it should ‘‘ die through contempt,” 
he (the Attorney General) believed that 
the only way to avert that fate would be 
to restore to that House the full exercise 
of its powers, and that this object would 
be most effectually attained by passing 
the Resolution now under considera- 
tion. 
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Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, it would be a pain to a great many 
people both in England and Ireland, 
and a disappointment to a great many 
others, to learn from the dry, legal, inter- 
pretation given by the First Law Officer 
of the Crown, that the ambiguous state- 
ment of the Prime Minister on Wednes- 
day last meant nothing, after all, but a 
County Government Bill—a County Go- 
vernment Bill such as he supposed every 
hon. Member who had ever occupied the 
position of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
except himself had at one time or other 
of his career had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to the House of Ommons—a 
County Government Bill which, forsooth, 
was postponed last Session, simply be- 
cause Her Majesty’s Government pre- 
ferred to introduce other measures in its 
place. He was not surprised that the 
Government had considered that the 
cléture —the voluntary ¢eléture — which 
was suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister on Wednesday 
to his Colleagues, was no sufficient an- 
swer to that noble speech which had 
been delivered earlier this evening—a 
speech which, whatever they might think 
of the sentiments contained in it, was, in 
its eloquence, worthy of the best days of 
the House of Commons, and was de- 
serving a better reply than that which 
had been vouchsafed to it. For what 
had the hon. and learned Member the 
Attorney General done? He had de- 
nounced the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Cowen), who was a truer and purer 
Radical than himself. He had misre- 
presented the hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ments, and had explained the charges 
the hon. Member had made by an ad- 
mission of their truth; but there was 
one thing which the hon. and learned 
Member had omitted to do, and that was 
to reply to the arguments contained in 
the hon. Member’s speech. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had hoped, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, in introducing this Resolution 
at avery early period of the Session, 
asked the House to consider it as a 
matter affecting its duties and its dignity, 
and, indeed, its future welfare, and abi- 
lity to perform its duty to the satisfac- 
tion of the country, that the House would 
treat it as other than a Party question. 
He had, in fact, understood the Prime 
Minister to entreat the House not to 
treat this as a Party question. Well, it 
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had been reserved this evening for the 
First Law Officer of the Crown—for the 
Attorney General—to treat this as, above 
all others, a Party question; for what 
had he done to the hon. Member for 
Neweastle in response to his speech ? 
Why, he had solemnly read the hon. 
Member out of the Liberal Party. It 
would be interesting to know whether a 
similar pressure was exercised upon 
those more yielding Members of the 
Party opposite, who were content with 
speaking out-of-doors against this Reso- 
lution, and with placing Amendments on 
the Paper which they never moved, and 
the withdrawal of which they never 
explained. He should like to know—to 
borrow a word from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman—whether the efforts of those 
hon. Members had been “‘ burked”’ in 
the same way as it had been attempted 
to ‘‘ burke” those of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had proceeded to misrepre- 
sent one of the most important state- 
ments and arguments in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle. He 
had asserted that the hon. Member was 
opposed to those very measures of which 
all his political life, so far as he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) knew, he had 
represented himself to be the friend, 
and in favour of which he had voted 
whenever an opportunity had presented 
itself. The hon. Member for Newcastle 
said in his speech, not that he was 
opposed to these measures, but that they 
were asking him to buy them at too 
dear a price. A similar statement was 
made the otlier day by no less an inde- 
pendent Member of the Party opposite 
than the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor); but the hon. Gen- 
tleman—why, he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), knew not—had not yet been 
read out of the Liberal Party. Then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone on to tell them that the charges 
made against the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) were ‘‘ without foun- 
dation.” He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
did not know what a charge without 
foundation meant; but the hon. and 
learned Member had admitted that the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
—it was to be supposed at somebody’s 
instigation, for he had never yet found 
that hon. Member taking au interest of 
his own free will in legislation apper- 
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taining to England—had blocked the 
further proceeding on the Bankruptcy 
Bill. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
himself on that occasion saw, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had admitted, 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade take off his hat 
and second that Motion. If that was not 
an admission of the charge made by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle, he 
(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach) did not 
know what was. He had something 
more to say than this. This was 
not the only action of the kind under- 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) could re- 
member well, and his Colleagues could 
also recollect, how on the 11th and 12th 
of August, 1879, that right hon. Gentle- 
man kept up the House of Commons all 
night long by dilatory Motions in oppo- 
sition to that Bill—a Bill the purpose 
and object of which was to save the 
money of the people. But it was not 
necessary to dwell further on the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
in reference to the hon. Member for 
Neweastle ; indeed, if the hon. Member 
for Newcastle had been in his place, he 
should not have ventured to interfere 
between him and the hon. and learned 
Member. He would proceed to deal 
with what he understood to be the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Member 
in favour of the proposition which they 
were now considering. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s great text seemed 
to be this—if Members of the House 
would discuss some measures at too 
great length, other measures equally or 
more important could not be discussed 
at all. Let thom deal with the discus- 
sion of certain measures at too great 
length first. What the hon. and learned 
Member, he supposed, meant was this— 
that trivial discussions had been initiated 
and carried on in the House in order to 
revent other measures coming on. 
ell, if that were so, that practice, he 
ventured to say, would be entirely put 
down by some such Proviso as was con- 
tained in the 5th Rule placed on the 
Table by Her Majesty’s Government, 
preventing unnecessary repetitions, and 
compelling Members—as, indeed, they 
might be compelled under the existing 
Rules—to adhere to the Question before 
the House, and empowering the Chair, 
if they did not do their duty in that re- 
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spect, to compel them to cease their 
speeches. Then the hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to say that the Esti- 
mates at present were not sufficiently 
discussed, that opportunities could not 
be found for approaching them, and 
that, in fact, they were impeded by 
waste of time. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appeared to have forgotten 
that they had placed on the Paper a 
Rule—the 12th of these Resolutions— 
which went much further than was 
necessary to cure any defect that existed 
in their practice in that respect. If that 
Resolution were carried in anything like 
its present form, far more time would be 
given to the Government for the trans- 
action of the Business of Supply than 
any Government had hitherto possessed 
in that House, and the particular objec- 
tion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would certainly be met. But then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said— 
‘‘Oh, then there is the Indian Budget, 
which cannot be properly discussed.” 
Why, he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
thought they understood from the Prime 
Minister the other day that when hon. 
Gentlemen did not choose to attend the 
House debates ought to cease and dis- 
cussion was useless ; and if ever there 
was an occasion when hon. Members 
were not present in the House, surely it 
was when the Indian Budget was before 
it. Then the hon. and learned Member 
referred to private legislation, and made 
a bitter complaint that the Settled Land 
Bill of the present Session had been 
passed without public debate in. the 
House. Well, but if that was a good 
measure, as he understood from the 
Attorney General it was, what would 
have been the use of discussion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Hear, hear! 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he did not know what the right 
hon. Gentleman meant. His statement 
was this—here was an Act admitted by 
every Member of the House to be a good 
measure 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not at all. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Not admitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man to be a good measure? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamus): Not admitted by every 
Member of the House. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Why, then, did the Government consent 








to its passing? Here was an Act ad- 
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mitted, if not by every Member, at all 
events by 99 out of 100 Members to be 
a good one, and because there was not a 
discussion on it—which would have been 
perfectly useless in the face of universal 
assent—they were told, forsooth, that 
the oléture was required. The hon. and 
learned Member said that the present 
state of things must be amended; but 
that was no argument whatever in favour 
of the particular proposal before the 
House. It was all very well for hon. 
Members to repeat—as hon. Members 
opposite had, day after day, repeated— 
that the present state of things was in- 
tolerable, that there was great waste of 
time, and that some steps must be taken 
to deal with the evil. If the Prime 
Minister had come down to the House 
and moved a general Resolution of that 
kind, these arguments would have been 
perfectly appropriate, and he (Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach), for one, would not 
have been voting or speaking in opposi- 
tion to him; but what they had to con- 
sider that night was whether this par- 
ticular Resolution now before the House 
was the right way of dealing with the 
evil of which they complained. He, for 
his part, ventured to say that it was not. 
In the first place, it was directly con- 
trary to the principle which the late Go- 
vernment invariably followed in all their 
proceedings on this question. That prin- 
ciple was that in attempting to restrict 
the waste of time in the House—call it 
by what name they pleased—they must 
attempt to deal with those persons who 
were guilty of that waste, and must not, 
for their fault, take away privileges 
from Members who did not abuse them. 
That was the principle of the late Go- 
vernment, and it was directly violated 
by the proposal before the House. But, 
again, he believed—and, if time per- 
mitted, he believed he could show to the 
satisfaction of the House—that all the 
evils of which they had cause to com- 
plain, in connection with waste of time in 
the House, would be covered by one or 
other of the Resolutions on the Paper, 
without any necessity at all for this Re- 
solution. If that were so, he would ask, 
why was this Resolution pressed upon 
them with an urgency quite unparalleled 
in the history of similar measures? Was 
it because of its intrinsic merits? Why, 
no one defended it on that ground. Was 
it because it was in accordance with the 
evident sense of the House at large?” 
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The division would show that it was no- 
thing of that kind. Was‘it on account of 
Foreign or Colonial experience? That 
argument had been tried, but had failed. 
Was it because it, and it alone, could 
satisfactorily relieve any particular evil ? 
No one had shown that to be the case. 
Was it because anyone believed that 
within the next year or so it was likely 
to have any very great effect if applied 
as Her Majesty’s Government professed 
they intended to apply it, and in the 
only way in which Mr. Speaker would 
permit it to be applied? Why, they had 
heard the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Durham (Sir Joseph Pease), whose 
views, he believed, were shared by many 
who sat in that quarter of the House, 
say that if he thought it would be em- 
ployed as a Party weapon, he, for one, 
would vote against it. No doubt, that 
was the hon. Baronet’s view. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) wished to speak 
with every respect of the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government on that mat- 
ter; but what he feared was that they 
were not masters of their intentions in 
the future. The real masters of this 
matter in the future, if they sat any- 
where at all in that House, sat below 
the Gangway on the Ministerial side; 
and what had they said with reference 
to their intentions as to the working aud 
application of this Rule? He did not 
know what view the President of the 
Board of Trade might take on this point; 
but it was a singular fact that through- 
out the whole course of these debates 
the right hon. Gentleman had never 
favoured the House with his views as to 
this matter. The noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) the other night 
shrank with something like horror from 
the doctrines of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) ; but he 
feared that the active Members of the 
noble Marquess’s Party would really, in 
the end, control its policy, and would be 
too strong for the noble Marquess in 
this matter, as they had been this and 
last year on the great question of Irish 
land legislation — he feared that the 
noble Marquess would be hurried away 
by his Party into sanctioning an appli- 
cation of this Rule which, no doubt, at 
the present moment, the noble Marquess 
did not in the least degree intend. 
There was, then, this fact to guide them 
as to the future; and there was this 
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other fact—that with these threats as to 
the application of the Rule before their 
eyes, Her Majesty’s Government had 
steadfastly declined to insert any words 
in these Rules that would prevent these 
threats from being carried into effect. 
He did not know whether they would be 
told that, after all, these fears were 
groundless, and that the safeguard was 
the initiative of the Chair. If the House 
would bear with him, he should like to 
ask hon. Members to test by practical 
experience the value of this safeguard of 
the initiative of the Chair. He did not 
now refer to the action of the Speaker. 
They all knew that they were safe in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s hands; and as to 
the future, he (Sir Michel Hicks-Beach) 
was not going to deal in prophecy. 
What he referred to was a part of this 
question which was very remarkably 
avoided by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister in his reply to 
the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), and that was 
the position of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, to whom they had unfortu- 
nately intrusted the working of this 
Rule. He should like to recall the at- 
tention of the House to what had ac- 
tually, within a very recent time, taken 
place in that House with regard to a 
Rule—namely, the 12th Standing Order 
of the 28th of February, under which 
the initiative rested as fully and com- 
pletely with the Chair as it was proposed 
it should do under the Rule now 
under consideration. The House would 
remember that on the Ist of July last 
the Committee of the House had 
been for many hours engaged in the 
discussion of the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Bill. Motions 
for reporting Progress and for Ad- 
journment had been made. The hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. A. 
O’Connor) rose and made another of 
those Motions, and the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for West Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote) asked if the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County was in 
Order. He said— 

“ It was trifling with the Committee to make 
such Motions continually.”-——[3 Hansard, cclxxi. 
1201.] 

The Chairman of Ways and Means, 
with whom the initiative rested, said— 


“The Chairman is only the exponent of the 
wishes of the Committee, and I have waited to 
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see whether the Committee entertain the same 
view that I do.” —[ Jbid.] 


He then put the Question, which, on a 
division, was negatived; and a Motion 
was thereupon made by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Roscommon (Mr. O’ Kelly), “ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Gla- 
morganshire (Sir Hussey Vivian) then 
rose and said— 

“T think that the Committee must feel that 
the time has fully come when this, which I 
would almost call a farce, should be brought to 
aclose...... It will not be denied that the 
Motion of the hon. Member comes within the 
Standing Order of this House. I therefore 
most earnestly appeal to the Leader of the 
House not to allow this state of things to con- 
tinue in absolute opposition to, and disregard of, 
the Standing Order, and that he will take such 
measures as are necessary to re-establish the 
dignity and Order of the House.” —[Ibid.] 


His right hon. Friend the Member for 

South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Asshe- 

ton Cross) at once rose and said— 
“According to the Standing Orders of this 

House, the responsibility of taking action does 

not rest with the Leader of the House, but with 

tibia ker or the Chairman of Committees.” — 
ta. 


And what did the Leader of the House 
say? Hesaid that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire had 
stated the law of the House on the sub- 
ject with perfect accuracy, and continued 
thus— 

‘* At the same time, as an appeal has been 
made to me, although I have no duty of taking 
the initiative in the matter, I think that it is 
my duty to answer the appeal, and at least give 
my opinion. I am bound to say that I cannot 
for a moment entertain a doubt as to the ns a 
cation of the Standing Order to the case before 
us.” —f{ Ibid. 1203.) 


And then the right hon. Gentleman 
showed why it applied. Immediately 
on the Leader of the House resuming 
his seat, the Chairman, who had taken 
no action up to that time, said— 

“T think it now my duty to Name certain 
Members as having abused the Rules of the 


House by persistent and wilful Obstruction of 
the Business of the Committee.” —[Jbid.] 


The House would observe that the Rule 
laced the initiative in the Chairman of 
ommittees; he was unwilling to exer- 

cise it; he permitted an appeal to be 

made to the Leader of the House, and 
the Leader of the House expressed his 
opinion on the subject—an opinion ex- 
pressed in terms which he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) ventured to say few if 
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any Chairmen of Committees could, by 
any possibility, resist; and the Chair- 
man, on the authority of the Leader of 
the House, accordingly Named certain 
Members as having been guilty of Ob- 
struction. Far be it from him to say 
it was done wrongly ; but the Rule, at 
least, was put in force under circum- 
stances that could not for a moment 
have been expected by the House when 
it was passed. Did not this argument 
pulverize and destroy all that had been 
said as to the value of the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the 
working of the Rule? He trusted the 
House would understand that he had 
not quoted this page of Parliamentary 
history with the idea of casting any 
blame upon the Chairman of Ways and 
Means—an honourable Gentleman, ac- 
tuated with a sincere desire to be impar- 
tial in the discharge of the duties of his 
Office. Nor did he say that the right 
hon. Gentleman acted on the occasion 
referred to in accordance with what was 
generally known as Party purposes. But 
here was an honourable and impartial 
Chairman of Committees, and a Leader 
of the House anxious, above all things, 
to maintain the authority of the Chair ; 
and yet the House would see that 
the initiative which belonged to the 
former was virtually taken by the 
Leader of the House. He would now 
put a more recent case. Hon. Members 
would recollect the impatience which, in 
speech and action, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister exhibited at 
the prolongation of the debate on Wed- 
nesday last, an impatience somewhat 
hard upon the House, when it was 
borne in mind that the debate was pro- 
longed for the convenience of both sides, 
and especially in order that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers might yesterday be 
enabled to attend elsewhere. He would 
suppose, then, that on Wednesday after- 
noon, the Prime Minister entertaining 
those feelings, an hon. Member of great 
weight and authority, a perfect monu- 
ment of impartiality, had risen from his 
place and said, as did the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Glamorganshire 
(Sir Hussey Vivian) in July last, that ‘‘the 
time had fully come when that which he 
would almost call a farce should be 
brought to a close;” that the Prime 
Minister said—‘‘We do not think the 
prolongation of this dilatory debate ex- 
pedient, or a useful expenditure of pub- 





lic -time; that those Benches were 
crowded with independent supporters of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that the 
‘evident sense of the House’ had been 
manifested by unmistakable cheers.” 
Did hon. Members suppose that, under 
those circumstances, the Chairman of 
Ways and Means would have been suffi- 
ciently independent to assert his own 
view of the adequacy of the discussion 
against the authority of the Leader of 
the House, supported, as it would cer- 
tainly be next morning, by every Party 
organ in the United Kingdom? He 
thought not. If, then, what he had 
stated were likely to re-occur, surely 
they were not very far from the time 
when, to use the words spoken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the other day, it 
would not be long before the closing 
power was contaminated by bringing 
the action of Party and Party influence 
into connection with the Chair, and 
affecting its traditions, to be in their 
turn followed by a violation of the tra- 
ditions of the House. He was aware 
they were told that there would be 
another safeguard ; and he referred to 
the fact that he had already mentioned 
this, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had done him the honour to quote, on 
two occasions, words he had used with 
reference to the subject in the spring 
of the year. On that occasion he said— 


‘He thought the Government, under the 
conditions of the present day, and under the 
present conditions of political life, would be 
deterred from an unfair application of this Rule 
simply by fear of the consequences.” 


And that— 


“If they attempted any such course, their 
opponents and critics would have a much plea- 
santer time in the ensuing autumn than they 
would.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had not, 
however, quoted the whole of what he 
said on this subject. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) went on to say— 


‘Although I believe that to be the true outcome 
of the position under present circumstances, I 
very much fear, looking at the way in which 
day by day the expression of individual political 
opinion becomes more difficult in this country ; 
how day by day political action is being more 
strictly confined within the limits of Party 
organization, that the time will surely come 
when the Government of the day, taught by 
the Cléture and the Caucuses, may with im- 
punity use this ae to put down political 
independence in the House and in the country, 
without that fear of appeal to the country, 
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which fortunately, under present circumstances, 
would preserve usfrom harm.” 

In conclusion, the House had before it a 
Resolution untouched, as he believed, 
in its worst and vital points by any 
Amendments to which Her Majesty’s 
Government had assented. From their 
public speeches, from the Amendments 
they had placed upon the Paper, they 
knew that hon. Members opposite were 
as strongly opposed to this Resolution 
as were those on that side of the House; 
and he ventured to express the hope 
that even yet, in the division about to 
take place, they might be permitted to 
believe they were dealing with the issue 
on its intrinsic merits, uncomplicated 
with any question of confidence, or want 
of confidence, in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In his speech on the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), the Prime Minister said 
that it would be trespassing on the just 
jurisdiction of the House for the Go- 
vernment to try to enforce the rejection 
of that Motion by a threat of resigna- 
tion. He went on to say that the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not an Amendment, but actually a de- 
terioration of the present Procedure, 
adding that he would rather have no 
cléture at all. He hoped and believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who felt 
so strongly the injustice of using Party 
pressure in reference to that Amend- 
ment, would at least free hon. Members 
from this pressure in the vote they were 
about to give upon a Resolution, the 
rejection of which, as he had stated, 
would be less disagreeable to the Go- 
vernment than would have been the 
affirmation of the Motion of his right 
hon. and learned Friend. Hon. Mem- 
bers who opposed the Resolution had 
been told, in the course of the discus- 
sions which had taken place, that they 
were contending for the right to veto 
the measures of the majority by inter- 
minable and useless discussion. They 
contended for no such right; they had 
never exercised it; and, moreover, they 
believed that its exercise would render 
Parliamentary government not only diffi- 
cult, but impossible. What they con- 
tended for was that, in the alterations 
of the Procedure of the House, the 
measures adopted should be such as 
were required to restrict the licence of 
those offenders of whom they had cause 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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to complain, without depriving the 
seat of Members of liberties which 
they had never abused; and in aid of 
that contention, on its intrinsic merits 
alone, they asked for the support of all, 
of whatever Party, who wished to pre- 
serve the rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, who 
rose amid cries of ‘‘ Divide!” said, he 
should not detain the House at any 
length; but he had one word to say, 
and, notwithstanding the cries of hon. 
Members opposite, as an old Member of 
the House, he intended to say it. He 
wished to enter his strongest protest, on 
behalf of a great constituency (North 
Warwickshire) and of the silent Mem- 
bers, against this Resolution. The whole 
question lay in a nutshell. If the object 
was the repression of Obstruction, a two- 
thirds’ majority would secure it; but if 
it was something else, then he said that 
the Minister who brought forward this 
Resolution was deserving of great blame. 
He would call to mind what occurred in 
1648, when a Resolution was passed by, 
as he supposed, the Prime Minister of 
that period, to the effect that the best 
means to obtain the end in view was to 
have soldiers in Westminster Hall, the 
Court of Requests, and in the Lobby, so 
that they might be in readiness to pass 
into the House. Oolonel Pride was in 
command of the doors on that occasion 
to prevent those Members who were ex- 
cluded from entering the House. They 
were about to enter upon a similar state 
of things; and he would add, with re- 
ference to the Speaker’s Office, that, in 
his opinion, if the Resolution now before 
the House were passed, the dignity and 
sanctity of that Office would be gone. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he rose to ask a 
question arising out of the speech of the 
Attorney General. The Prime Minister, 
in the course of these debates, had told 
them that the cléture was not for the 
purpose of dealing with Obstruction, but 
to facilitate legislation which the Go- 
vernment might deem desirable. Now, 
in the course of his speech, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had stated that 
legislation was wanted for the miners of 
Northumberland and the labourers of 
Neweastle. To what legislation did this 
refer? Either it meant something or 
nothing. If it meant something, and if 
the Attorney General referred to some 
specific measures which he had in con- 
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templation, or which the Government 
intended to introduce, it was essential, 
before the House passed a Rule to 
facilitate legislation, that they should 
know what those measures were. Heo 
would distinctly ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral to state what the measures were that 
were necessary for the miners of North- 
umberland and for the labourers of 
Newcastle. If, on the other hand, the 
Attorney General meant nothing by the 
statement, it appeared to him (Lord 
Elcho) to be unwise on the part of a 
Minister to encourage expectations which 
the Government had no intention of 
realizing, and to do that in the interest 
of a political Party. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had no 
intention of trespassing more than a few 
minutes upon the time of the House. 
Attention had been called to the most 
able speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen). The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle was a Radical, and 
he spoke as he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
heard Radicals speak in days of old. 
The hon. Member was a happy excep- 
tion to the ultra-Liberals of the present 
day. But he wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to another speech—to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton). That hon. Member gave 
a full account of the origin of the Party 
to which he belonged. He said that his 
Party had separated itself from all other 
Parties in Ireland, and that the object 
of the Party was the disorganization 
of the House of Commons. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) sat behind the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo ; and those were the senti- 
ments, if not the exact words, with 
which his speech concluded. Now, he 
did not hear the speech of the Prime 
Minister on Wednesday—he did not 
expect the right hon. Gentleman would 
speak on that day—but he claimed the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
when he said that he (the Prime Minis- 
ter) was not the author of this measure. 
The author of the measure sat beside 
the Prime Minister—namely, the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington). He 
served with the noble Marquess upon 
the Committee on Public Business which 
sat in 1878. The noble Marquess did not 
make his intention perfectly clear to that 
Committee—he would not venture to do 
so there; but he owned his intention in 
his speech in this debate. In the spring 
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of the year he cited a speech of the 
noble Marquess showing that he was 
the author of this measure, and he cited 
a speech of the Prime Minister in an- 
swer to his Colleague; and, with the 
permission of the House, he would read 
the Prime Minister’s speech. The Prime 
Minister said—[‘‘Oh!” |—well, he would 
not quote; but he would say that in 
answering and condemning his Colleague 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
eldture, instead of punishing the offend- 
ing Members, would punish the House 
itself. He had taken the trouble to 
copy the particular passage from the 
speech, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished, he would read it to the House. 
[‘*Read!”] On the 27th of February, 
1880, the Prime Minister said— 


‘*Reference has been made to the practice 
abroad of what is termed the cléture ; but let us 
observe and bear in mind that, whatever the 
cléture may be as a means of saving the time of 
a deliberative Assembly, it is, I think—and so 
I presume Her Majesty’s Government have 
thought—inapplicable to the present discussion, 
because, as a penal measure, it would surely be 
altogether inappropriate. The c/éture is not the 
stoppage of a particular Member who is sup- 
posed to have offended, it is the stoppage of the 
debate ; and, therefore, to bring in the cléture 
for the purposes which this Resolution contem- 
plates would be simply to enact that the House 
would punish itself, and the great interests with 
which it is charged, in consequence of the 
offence of a particular Member.””—[{3 Hansard, 
ecl. 1593.] 

Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) begged to 
recall attention to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). The 
hon. Gentleman boasted that he had 
been a party to the protraction of de- 
bates. He (Mr. Newdegate) claimed the 
deliberate opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that this 
measure would not check abuse on the 
part of Members themselves, but that 
it would punish the House of Commons. 
In conclusion, he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would persevere with 
the principle of his 9th Resolution, 
which was in accordance with the ancient 
discipline of the House, which had al- 
ways proved effectual whenever it had 
been applied—namely, of calling to the 
Bar or of suspénding for an indefinite 
period a Member who, like the hon. 
Member for Sligo, had disorganized the 
debates in the House. He lamented 
this measure because it was a measure 
in which the minority would not only 
dispute the Speaker’s decision, but must 
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appear, at all events, to controvert his 
authority, and thereby to contribute to 
the dishonour of the Office the right 
hon. Gentleman the Speaker had so 


worthily filled. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 304; Noes 
260: Majority 44. 

AYES. 

Acland, C. T. D. Chambers, Sir T. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Cheetham, J. F. 
Agnew, W. Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Ainsworth, D. Clarke, J. C. 
Allen, H. G. Clifford, C. C. 
Allen, W. 8. Cohen, A. 
Armitage, B. Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Armitstead, G. Collings, J. 
Arnold, A. Collins, E. 
Asher, A. Colman, J. J. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Colthurst, Col. D. La T. 
Baldwin, E. Corbett, J. 
Balfour, Sir G. Cotes, C. C. 


Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barran, J. 
Bass, Sir A. 

ass, H. 
Bass, M. T. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolton, J. C 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Brett, R. B. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A 
Brooks, M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Buszard, M. C. 
Butt, C. P. 
Buxton, F. W, 
Caine, W. S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


H. 
Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 


Mr. Newdegate 


Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Creyke, R. 
Cropper, J. 

Cross, J. K. 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 
Dickson, J 
Dickson, T. A. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dilke, A. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, <a J.G. 


Dundas, hon. J.C. 

Earp, T. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards, H. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 

Fay, C. J. 

Ferguson, R. # 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmanrice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 

Flower, C. 

Foljambe, C. G. 8. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, rt. hon. W.E. 





Forster, Sir C. 

Fort, R. 

Fowler, H. H. 

Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Givan, J. 

Gladstone,rt.hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, hon. 8. C. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. FE. F. L. 

Grafton, F. W. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 

Grenfell, W. H. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Guest, M. J. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Heneage, E. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Holland, 8S. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Howard, E. 8. 

Howard, G. J. 

Howard, J. 

Tllingworth, A. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

James, C. 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Jerningham, H. E. H. 

Johnson, rt. hon. W. M. 

Johnson, E. 

Jones-Parry, L. 

Kinnear, J 

Labouchere, H. 

Laing, 8S. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 

Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 

Leigh, hon. G. H. C. 

Lloyd, M. 

Lusk, Sir A. 

Lymington, Viscount 

M‘Arthur, A 
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M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Matheson, Sir A. 
Maxwell- Heron, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Monk, C., J. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, S. 
Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 
Nicholson, W. 
Noel, E. 

O’ Beirne, Colonel F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Donoghue, The 
O'Shaughnessy, R, 
O'Shea, W. H. 
Otway, Sir A. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 

Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Philips, R. N. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Porter, A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P. 

Ramsay, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, C 

Russell, G. W. E. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sellar, A. C. 

Shaw, T. 
Sheridan, H. B, 











— 











Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 

Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 

Stanton, W. J 

Stevenson, J. C. 

Stewart, J. 

Storey, S. 

Stuart, H. V. 

Summers, W. 

Talbot, C. K. M, 

Tavistock, Marquess of 

Tennant, 

Thomasson, J. P. 

Thompson, T. C. 

Tillett, J. H. 

Tracy, hon. F. §. A. 
Hanbury- 

Trevelyan,rt. hn. G. O. 

Verney, Sir H. 


Vivian, A. P. . 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Waddy, 8S. D. 
Waterlow, Sir 8. H. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, J. 
Whalley, G. H. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wie B. 

Wig 

Wile é 8. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Willis, W. 

Wills, W. H. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 
Woolf, 8. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Alexander, Volonel 
Allsopp, C. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 


Barry, J. 

Bartvelot, Sir W. B. 

Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 

Beach, W. W. B. 

Bective, Earl of 

Bellingham, A. H. 

Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 

Biddell, W. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Birkbeck, E. 

Blackburne, Col. J. I. 

Blake, J. A. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 

Broadley, W. H. H. 

Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 

Brooke, Lord 

Brooks, W. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 

Bruce, hon. T. 

Bulwer, J. R. 

Burghley, Lord 

Burnaby, General E. 8. 

Burrell, Sir W. W. 

Buxton, Sir R. J. 

Byrne, G. M. 

Callan, P. 

Cameron, D. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Carden, Sir R. W. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chaine, J. 

Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 


Churchill, Lord R. 

Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 

Coddington, W. 

Cole, Viscount 

Collins, T. 

Commins, A. 

Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corbet, W. J. 

Corry, ‘J.P. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 

Courtauld, G. 

Cowen, J. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 

Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Daly, J. 

Davenport, H. T. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 

Dawnay, hon. G. C. 

Dawson, C 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Dickson, Major A. G. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Donaldson-Hudson, C, 

Douglas, A. Akers- 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. W. 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Ennis, Sir J. 

Estcourt, G. 8. 

Feilden, Major-General 
R. J 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 

Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B 
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Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore- Langton, W.S. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Harcourt, E. W. 

Harvey, Sir lt. B. 

Hay, rt. e7 Admiral 
Sir J. C. D 

Herbert, hon. 8. 

Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 

Hill, Lord A. W. 

Hinchingbrook, Visc. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 

Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B.B. 

Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 

Jackson, W. L. 

Johnstone, Sir F. 

Kennard, Col. FE. H. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Knight, F. W. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, T 

Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 

Lalor, 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Leamy, E. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, Sir B. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lever, J. O. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Lindsay, Sir R. L. 

Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, rt. hon. J. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 

Macfarlane, D. H. 

Mac Iver, D. 

Macnaghten, E. 

M‘Carthy, J. 

M‘Coan, J. C. 


M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, C. W. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Moore, A. 


Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 


J.R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O'Donnell, F. H. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Onslow, D. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Paget, R. H. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 
Peek, Sir H. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Earl 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M, W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Salt, T. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T. 
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Shaw, W. Walpole, rt. hon. 8. 
Sheil, E. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Smith, -A. Warburton, P. E. 


Warton, C. N. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Whitley, E. 

Williams, Colonel O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smithwick, J. F. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hon. Col. 
F.A 


Stanley, E. J. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Synan, E. J. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Talbot, J. G. Wroughton, P. 
Taylor, P. A. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Thomson, H. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Thornhill, T. Yorke, J. R. 
Tollemache, H. J. 

Tollemache, hon. W. F. TELLERS. 
Tottenham, A. L. Crichton, Viscount 
Tyler, Sir H. W. Winn, R 


Wallace, Sir R. 


Further Consideration of New Rules 
of Procedure deferred till Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE 
Monday, 13th November, 1882. 


OF LORDS, 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
One o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th November, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issven—for the 
City of New Sarum, v. William Henry Gren- 
fell, esquire, one of the Grooms in Waiting 
on Her Majesty. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 109i — 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT — AYLES- 
BURY GAOL. 

Mr. CARINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that Aylesbury Gaol 
is no longer to be used as a House of 
Correction ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that a recommendation to 
that effect had been made by the Prison 
Commissioners, and it would be com- 


plied with. 


EGYPT—DESPATCH OF ENGLISH OFFI. 
CERS TO THE SOUDAN. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that three British 
officers have been sent, or are to be sent, 
to report on the state of affairs in the 
Soudan; if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made it a condition 
that they should be accompanied by a 
suitable escort ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: This 
Question was answered by the Secretary 
of State for War on Friday. I am in- 
formed by the War Office that the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding in Egypt does 
not think it expedient to send any escort 
with the officers whom he thinks it ad- 
visable to send to Khartoum. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Is the advice ap- 
proved of ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
Question should be addressed to the Se- 
cretary of State for War. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS’ LICENCES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
For what reason was the licence to carry 
arms by Mr. P. L. White revoked; is 
he aware that a gun taken from Mr. 
White was by Rigby, of Dublin, costing 
£31 10s. Od. ; and, on what grounds has 
the amount (£15 15s. 0d.) claimed by 
Mr. White as compensation not been 
paid by the Government? 

‘Mr. TREVELYAN: I must decline 
to state the circumstances which called 
for the revocation of Patrick White’s 
arms’ licence. I am informed that the 
gun is one of Rigby’s; but I do not 
know what it cost. The Sub-Inspector 
offered Mr. White £2 compensation— 
that being what he considered the gun 
was worth. White refused to accept 
this offer, and the gun has been sent to 
the county store to be re-valued. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NEWRY WORK- 
HOUSE—TREATMENT OF CASUALS. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Is it a fact that Mayor Wyse, R.M., at 
present stationed at Newry, has sen- 
tenced everyone who uses the Casual 
Ward-of the Newry Workhouse to one 
month’s imprisonment as alleged va- 
grants; and, whether these cases are 
usually tried in private ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In reference to 
this Question, Major Wyse reports as 
follows :— 

“T deny, in the most distinct manner pos- 

sible, that I ever sentenced everyone who uses 
the casual ward of the Newry Workhouse to 
one month's imprisonment as alleged vagrants, 
or have heard such cases in private.”’ 
Since Major Wyse has been stationed 
in Newry 366 casuals have obtained re- 
lief in the workhouse, and of that num- 
ber only 10 have been brought before 
him charged with offences. Under the 
Vagrancy Act these cases were properly 
heard out of Petty Sessions. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) — CASE OF 
ALLEGED STARVATION AT TAIN. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Advo- 

cate, Whether an old woman named 

Ann Macdonald, residing in King Street, 

Tain, was found dead in a room there 

on or about the 3rd of October; whether 

she died from the effects of starvation; 
whether, a fortnight previous to her 
death, she applied for parochial relief 
and was refused, with the exception of 
2s., which was appropriated by the de- 
ceased for payment of the rent of her 
room; whether the criminal authorities 
failed to hold a post mortem examina- 
tion of the body; and, whether the 

Inspector of Poor for the parish of Tain 

acts in that capacity for four other 

parishes, and whether such a state of 
matters will be allowed to continue ? 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 

Batrour), in reply, said, that a woman 

named Margaret Macdonald; about 50 

years of age, was found dead in her 

room at Tain on the 2nd of October. She 

did not die cf starvation. Provisions of 

various kinds were found in her room. 

She never applied for parochial relief, 

but aliment to a small extent was spon- 

taneously given her by the Parochial 

Board between the 15th of August and 

the 23rd of September; and shortly be- 

fore her death she received payment for 
out-door work she had done. The body 
was examined by a physician on the day 
of her death, under the Sheriff’s war- 


rant, in the ordinary form; but it was 
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not found necessary to open it, her death 
being attributed to diarrhoea, from which 
she was known to have been suffering. 
There was no fault or neglect on the 
part of any of the officers concerned, and 
he (the Lord Advocate) did not propose 
to take any steps in the matter. 


Land Commission. 


“THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND)— 
SHERIFF-CLERKSHIP OF 


FORFARSHIRE. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is a fact that the 
office held by the late Sheriff Clerk of 
Forfarshire was a sinecure, the duties of 
which were performed by deputies in 
Forfar and Dundee; whether such an 
arrangement was not contrary to the 
enactment of 6 Geo. 4, cap. 23, sec. 6, 
that Sheriff Clerks shall discharge the 
duties of the office in person; what 
salary was attached to the post; and, 
whether he sees his way to effect a 
saving without sacrificing efficiency in 
any new appointment ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr), in reply, said, that the office 
of Sheritf Clerk in question did not 
appear to him to be on a satisfactory 
footing, and when the vacancy occurred 
he communicated with the Public De- 
partments with a view to having the 
office placed on a better footing. Inthe 
new appointment care would be taken 
to ensure personal performance of the 
duties, and he expected that a substan- 
tial saving would be effected without 
any sacrifice of efficiency. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
JUDICIAL RENTS, CO. CAVAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can tell why judicial rents have 
not been fixed for the tenants of Major 
George Arthur Crawford, Castlerahan, 
county Cavan, although they were en- 
tered in the Court on 22nd October 1881, 
and cases have since been tried in the 
same district which had not been entered 
for six months later ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The cases re- 
ferred to in this Question were originally 
commenced in the Civil Bili Court, and 
were subsequently transferred to the 
Land Commission Court. A case thus 
transferred takes its place in the books 
of the Land Commission as of the date 
of transfer, not the date of the entry in 
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the books of the Civil Bill Court. These 
cases will be listed for hearing at the 
next sitting of the Sub-Commission at 
Virginia, commencing on the 11th of 
December. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 
—SEC. 8—INCIDENCE OF COST. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the expenses, salaries, &c. of 
working the Arrears Act will become a 
charge on the Estimates or be defrayed 
out of the Church surplus ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: By the 8th sec- 
tion of the Arrears of Rent Act, any 
liabilities incurred by the Land Commis- 
sion on account of payments to landlords 
in respect of arrears of rent are primarily 
a charge of the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Fund ; but the expenses of carrying 
out the Act must be voted by Parlia- 
ment. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—CHELSEA 
WORKHOUSE—RIGHT OF A PAUPER 
TO WEAR THE “BLUE RIBBON 
BADGE.” 


Mr. 8. MORLEY asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
reports in the ‘‘ Times” and ‘ Morning 
Post’ of the Ist November, of the case 
of Charles Thompson, a crippled pauper 
in the Chelsea Workhouse, who, upon 
refusing to remove his blue ribbon badge 
from his coat when ordered to do so by 
the master, saying that he had a right 
‘*to stand by his colours,’ was put on 
the ground by the instructions of the 
master, and had his chest knelt upon, 
and the ribbon forcibly removed from 
his coat and destroyed; and, whether 
any, and, if any, what steps have been 
taken for the protection of paupers 
against proceedings such as those re- 
ported, and for the punishment of the 
officials concerned ? 

Mr. DODSON : My attention has been 
called to this case, and I have requested 
the observations of the Guardians on the 
subject. The Guardians have referred 
the matter toa Committee. Meanwhile, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I 
should regret any interference with the 
wearing of the Blue Ribbon badge by 
the inmates. As regards the conduct of 
the officials in the case of Thompson, 


they state that the man was not thrown 


Mr, Trevelyan 
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or struck to the ground, and that no un- 
necessary violence was used. I am glad 
to be able to add that a gentleman con- 
nected with the Blue Ribbon movement 
offered to find Thompson employment, 
which he was physically able to perform, 
and that the man has now left the 
workhouse. 


ARMY PENSIONERS —STOPPAGE OF 
PENSION WHEN RESIDENT ABROAD. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will consider 
the advisability of revising the rules 
under which all Army Pensioners re- 
siding outside Her Majesty’s dominions 
are deprived of their pensions? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: In the 
unavoidable absence of the Secretary of 
State for War, I beg to say, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clare, that Army Pensioners under 50 
years of age are liuble by statute to be 
called out for service at home in the 
event of a national emergency; and, 
consequently, these could not be per- 
mitted to receive their pension if re- 
siding abroad. To those who are over 
50 years of age, and consequently not 
liable to serve, no such prohibition 
applies; and many do, in fact, receive 
their pensions in foreign countries. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881—SEARCHING OF HOUSES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether instructions have now been 
given to the Irish Police not to demand 
admission to houses, whether at night or 
by day, without a warrant; and, if not, 
will he state that householders would be 
justified in refusing admission ; whether 
it has been reported to him that, on a 
Sunday in last month, Constable Brophy, 
of Millstreet, with three police, entered 
and proceeded to search the house of 
Thomas M‘Carthy without producing a 
warrant; if Brophy had a warrant with 
him ; and, whether this was done under 
the Crimes Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The owner of 
any house visited by the police may 
decline to admit them if he thinks fit to 
do so, and the police thereupon go away 
unless they are armed with a warrant. 
In the case of Thomas M ‘Carthy, referred 
to in the Question, the police had no 
warrant ; but they were admitted by the 
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inmates, who might, if they wished, have 
refused them admission. In visiting 
houses at night the police are acting in 
the discharge of their ordinary police 
duties—not under the Crimes Act. 


STATE OF IRELAND—AILLEGED 
DANGER OF FAMINE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to 
the following Resolution, unanimously 
adopted on the 38rd instant, by the 
Board of Poor-Law Guardians of Dro- 
more West, county Sligo :— 


“The Guardians of the Dromore West 
Union view with considerable alarm the state. 
ment of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, made 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday night 
last, when he stated on the authority of the 
Local Government Board that imminent danger 
of famine did not exist in the West of Ireland. 
It is the deliberate opinion of the Guardians 
that within the last thirty years no darker pro- 
spect presented itself before the people. ‘The 
potatoe crop is found to be more deficient every 
other day. Very little of it is expected to be 
forthcoming on the approach of the new year. 
In most places half the corn has been lost by 
the recent storms. Hay has suffered in the 
same manner. Owing to scarcity of provisions 
the people are selling off their pigs at ruinously 
reduced prices at the local markets, and the 
quantity of horned cattle and sheep has been 
remarkably scanty amongst the small farmers 
for the last few years. We cannot lose sight 
of the pressure brought upon this class at pre- 
sent in qualifying themselves for the provisions 
of the Arrears Bill, and paying off enormous 
costs which civil bill and ejectment proceedings 
have entailed upon them. 

“ Having all these things in view, and that 
no remunerative labour is employed in the dis- 
trict, we feel it our bounden duty as Guardians 
of the Poor to put our views before the Local 
Government Board, so as to apprise them of the 
necessity of adopting measures to meet a 
calamity before the prospect of which we natu- 
rally shrink with horror. 

“The Guardians at all times, considering 
the administration of outdoor relief as in many 
instances demoralising, would respectfully sug- 
gest to the Local Government Board, as means 
of meeting distress, advances from the Govern- 
ment to small farmers for the purpose of im- 
proving their holdings, as well as similar 
advances for the reclamation of waste lands 
which unhappily abound in this union;”’ 


and, whether he, considering the de- 
claration that ‘‘ within the last thirty 
years no darker prospect presented it- 
self before the people,” will consider the 
suggestions to make advances to small 
farmers for the improvement of their 
holdings and for reclamation of waste 
lands, and wil] take such steps in con- 
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cert with the Board of Works and the 
Local Government Board, as may secure 
the population of the threatened dis- 
tricts from widespread distress through 
want of employment? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
drawn to the Resolution réferred to by 
the hon. Member, and they have di- 
rected one of their Inspectors to proceed 
at once to Dromore West Union and to 
make inquiries and report as to the 
statements contained in the Resolution. 
Until I see that Report, which will not 
be for a few days, I cannot say whether 
any exceptional measures appear to be 
called for. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS, Co. MAYO. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How many applications to 
have fair rents fixed have proceeded 
from the county of Mayo; and, how 
many of these applications yet remain 
to be heard ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In the Land 
Commission Court in the county Mayo 
the number of applications to have fair 
rents fixed has been 9,349; 1,171 have 
been disposed of, and 8,177 remain to 
be heard. In the Civil Bill Courts the 
number of such applications has been 
1,999, and of these 1,107 have been dis- 
posed of, and 892 remain to be heard. 
That proportion may fairly be taken to 
apply to the rest of Ireland. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
COURT VALUERS. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the county court 
judge of the county Leitrim, Mr. 
Waters, Q.C., recently appointed a Mr. 
Irwin Flaherty as the court valuer in 
cases under the Land Act of 1881, where 
applications had been made to fix a fair 
rent, and which were to be heard before 
him; whether this is the same person 
who is a yearly tenant in the same 
quarter sessions district where he was 
appointed valuer ; whether his valuation 
is under £20 annual value for all the 
tenements or holdings of which he is 
the occupier, in county Leitrim, or 
elsewhere ; and, whether he carries on 
a small business as an auctioneer in the 
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village of Drumkeeran, county Leitrim, 
and keeps a car for hire and posting 
purposes, which he drives himself? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question 
appeared on the Paper some time ago, 
before I had arrived at the decision that 
I could not ask Mr. Waters to favour 
me with his observations on any more 
such Questions. He was good enough 
to furnish me with a report on the case 
referred to, from which I find that in 
February last he did make use of Mr. 
Irwin Flaherty’s services in three cases 
in his Court. He had endeavoured un- 
successfully to get from the Land Com- 
missioners the aid of a valuer. He then 
tried to get a disinterested person who 
would not be objected to by any of the 
parties, and Mr. Flaherty was the best 
man he could find. He visited the 
farms and gave evidence in Court, and 
Mr. Waters fixed judicial rents in the 
cases, which, he believes, have not been 
appealed against. With reference to 
the last Question of the noble Lord, I 
have received a long letter from Mr. 
Flaherty which, in justice to him, ought 
to be read to the House. In that letter 
Mr. Flaherty, gives the names of a con- 
siderable number of persons of very 
respectable and, indeed, high positions 
who have recommended him. He then 
goes on to say— 

“Lord Arthur Hill asked whether my valua- 
tion was under £20, to which I can reply with 
correctness that my annual value is £38 lds. It 
is true that my late father kept during his life- 
time seven horses for hire, which branch of 
industry I now keep on, as well as that of 
auctioneer. But the number of horses a man 
may or may not keep has nothing to do with 
his practical knowledge of the value of land. 
For instance, Charles Bianconi in his lifetime 
kept some thousands of horses, and I venture to 
say he was not able to put a fair letting value 
on a holding of land.” 


That is Mr. Flaherty’s account of him- 
self, which I felt bound to read to the 
House. I must repeat that I do not feel 
myself bound to ask Mr. Waters to an- 
swer any more of these Questions. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REMOVAL OF PLACARDS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of repeated instances 
of tearing down of public placards by 
the police, he has yet issued the promised 
instructions on the subject, and if he 


will communicate the terms of those in- 


Lord Arthur ili 
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structions to the House; whether, at 
Slane, in the county Meath, the local 
police tore a placard off a wall, took it 
into the police station, and, after a time, 
returned and posted it up again; and, 
what explanation is offered of this trans- 
action ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The further in- 
structions with regard to the placards 
of the Irish National League which I 
promised should be issued have been 
issued. They are dated the 6th of No- 
vember, and are to the effect that the 
Constabulary shall not tear down the 
placards of the Irish National League 
so long as they continue of the same 
character as at present. The placard 
taken down by the sub-constable in 
Slane, county Meath, was improperly 
taken down by the sub-constable when 
on beat duty. He brought it to his 
head constable and was told to post it 
up again at once, which he did. 


Land Commission. 


IRELAND—INTERNATIONAL FISHE- 
RIES EXHIBITION. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If any steps will be taken by Go- 
vernment to assist the Irish fishermen to 
derive advantage from the approaching 
International Fisheries Exhibition ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have asked 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries to ex- 
hibit maps of the principal Irish fishery 
grounds, accompanied by such informa- 
tion as will explain their operation, and 
to give every possible information on 
the subject to Irish fishermen attending 
the Exhibition. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
DONEGAL AND DERRY SUB-COM- 
MISSIONS—JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the fact that, by the decisions of the 
Donegal Sub-Commission given at Bun- 
crana, judicial rents were, in some cases, 
fixed at a higher figure than the esti- 
mate of the landlord’s valuer, and, in 
some cases, were raised on the tenants 
without any application for a rise on the 
part of the landlord; whether he has 
seen that, on that occasion, the chair- 
man, in delivering the decision of the 
Court, stated that, besides the evidence 
of the witnesses examined before the 
Court, they had— ~ 
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“The report of the Court Valuer, which re- 
port, coming as it does from an independent 
source, unconnected with either party, we con- 
sider most valuable ;”’ 
if he will obtain the production of the 
report of the Court Valuer, together 
with a statement of the reasons for 
fixing the rent of the tenants at a higher 
figure than the estimate of the land- 
lord’s valuer; and, if he has not this 
power, if he will introduce Legislation 
to submit Court Valuers to open exami- 
nation in Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I referred this 
Question to the Land Commissioners, 
who inform me that their attention had 
not been called to the matters referred 
toin it. With regard to the allegation 
that rents were raised without any ap- 
plication for an increase on the part of 
the landlord, the hon. Member must be 
aware that it is the duty of the Sub- 
Commission to fix a fair rent, and the 
absence of such an application does not 
affect the matter. Any person aggrieved 
by the decision of a Sub-Commission 
can have his case re-heard by three 
Land Commissioners. A copy of the 
Court Valuer’s Report in any case can 
be obtained after the hearing on appli- 
cation to the Registrar of the Land Com- 
mission, and upon payment of the proper 
fee, which, on the average, is 6d. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the fact that the tenantry whose cases 
were for hearing before the Derry Sub- 
Commission at Limavady declared to the 
Court through their Counsel that— 

“The official valuer attached to the Court 
was not competent to perform the duties of a 
land valuer; that his prejudices and feelings 
were altogether hostile to their interests; that 
they did not believe his appointment was legal ; 
and, that, unless the valuer were at once with- 
drawn, the tenants, as a body, would withdraw 
from the Court ;”’ 


whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of the action of the official valuer at- 
tached to the Donegal Sub-Commission, 
withdrawal from the Land Court is con- 
templated by the Donegal tenantry ; 
whether it is true, as stated by Mr. 
Roper, the Land Commissioner for 
Derry, that the Chief Commissioners— 

“Will do nothing without consulting the 
Lord Lieutenant in the matter, and that, until 
the Government of the Lord Lieutenant care to 
alter it, the present mode of doing business 
must be continued; ”’ 
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and, whether the Government will pro- 
pose an alteration, in conformity with 
the claims of the tenants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners have had a correspondence 
with Mr. Todd, who appeared for a 
large number of the tenants whose 
cases to fix fair rents were listed for 
hearing before the Derry Sub-Commis- 
sioners at Limavady; and I find from 
that correspondence that these tenantry 
have threatened to withdraw from the 
Court on the grounds stated in the 
Question. The Land Commissioners 
wrote to Mr. Roper, asking if he made 
use of the words attributed to him; and 
I have just had a telegram from them 
stating that the report is substantially 
accurate. They add, in their telegram, 
that the tenants referred to in the Ques- 
tion have now decided not to withdraw 
their cases, but to proceed with them. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce 
legislation for having Court Valuers 
submitted to open examination in Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
it would be better that the intentions of 
the Government in that matter should 
be indicated in debate, and not in an- 
swer to a Question. 

Mr. LEWIS asked what day the 
Government intended to give with the 
view of debating the working of the 
Land Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied that, 
speaking personally, he certainly courted 
debate on the subject in the course of 
the present Session; and he had no 
doubt the Prime Minister would readily 
answer any Question which the hon. 
Gentleman might address to him on the 
subject. 


VACCINATION — TRANSMISSION OF 
DISEASE THROUGH INOCULATION 
OF SOLDIERS IN THE FRENCH 
ARMY. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Vice 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in regard to the alleged inocula- 
tion of French soldiers with syphilis 
by vaccination, which occurred in De- 
cember 1880, Whether he will think it 
right to lay upon the Table all the in- 
formation he has obtained on the sub- 


ject ? 


Mr. DODSON: The information which 
I have obtained is, as I told my hon. 
and learned Friend on a former occasion, 
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so incomplete that it throws no further 
light upon the subject; and I see no 
advantage, therefore, in laying it upon 
the Table of the House. At the same 
time, Iam as anxious as my hon. and 
learned Friend to obtain as much in- 
formation as possible with respect to the 
extraordinary circumstances referred to ; 
and I have now again requested the 
Foreign Office to endeavour to ascertain 
whether the French Government have 
made any further inquiry into the mat- 
ter, with a view of obtaining any addi- 
tional particulars in their possession. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INFLICTION OF COR- 
POURAL PUNISHMENT ON ADULTS 
UNDER THE VAGRANT ACTS — 
SUBSTITUTION OF BIRCHING FOR 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he is to be understood 
to be of opinion that, wherever ‘“ whip- 
ping ’’ was mentioned in a penal Act, as 
for instance the 5 and 6 Vic. c. 51, for 
the Protection of Her Majesty, ‘‘ scourg- 
ing” or ‘‘strokes with a birch rod” 
could be lawfully substituted under that 
term; whether the “‘ whipping’”’ in the 
5 Geo. 4,%c. 83, and} previous Vagrant 
Acts, was inflicted by the vagrant being 
carried to 

* Some market town, there tied to the end of 
a cart, naked, and beaten with whips throughout 
such town or place till his body be bloody with 
such whipping :”’ 


and, whether any statute has been 
passed since to change that Law ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I understand my hon. 
and learned Friend entertains the view 
that wherever whipping can be inflicted 
under a penal Statute the prisoner 
must always be flogged with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails or some such instrument, and 
cannot legally be punished with a birch- 
rod. I am aware that my hon. and 
learned Friend’s view is that the more 
severe flogging would not be inflicted, 
and from humane motives he desires to 
get rid of the whipping altogether. I 
do not, however, agree with him; for, 
although formerly the flogging was of 
the most severe character, yet in modern 
times, in the interests of humanity, its 
severity has been modified, and I think 
such modification is within the discretion 
of the Court passing the sentence. I 
may add that in 26 Veet. c. 51, and the 
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three Consolidation Acts of 1861, under 
which whipping can be inflicted, express 
provision is made that the instrument 
with which the punishment is inflicted 
shall be specified in the sentence. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—SUR. 
RENDER OF PRISONERS OF WAR TO 
THE AGENTS OF THE KHEDIVE. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table that portion of Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s confidential Despatch in 
which he asked whether he should hand 
over to the Khedive the chief rebels 
whom he might capture; whether the 
request of Sir Garnet Wolseley, referred 
to by Lord Granville in his note of the 
28th of August to Sir E. Malet, did 
not apply exclusively to three officers 
who surrendered at Ismailia, saying they 
were loyal to the Khedive, and wished 
to go to Alexandria; and, whether these 
three officers are to be put upon their 
trial ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (for Mr. 
CuitpErs): I learn from the War Office 
that there is no objection to lay upon the 
Table that portion of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s confidential despatch to which my 
right hon. Friend alludes. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“ Mahmoud Fehmi Pasha, Arabi's chief en- 
gineer and military adviser, is now prisoner in 
my camp. I intend sending him to Alexandria 
to be handed over to the Khedive. Shall do the 


same with the other chief rebels whom I may 
capture, unless I receive other orders from you.” 


‘* You,” of course, means the Secretary 
of State for War. The telegram from 
Sir Edward Malet of the 22nd of August, 
stating General Wolseley’s intention with 
regard to three prisoners, required no 
reply, and remained unanswered. On 
the 28th the War Office received from 
Sir Garnet Wolseley the telegram giving 
the proposal which I have just read. 
Directions were given for a reply to this 
latter telegram to be sent to Sir Edward 
Malet. The text of the actual telegram 
contains no reference to the telegram of 
the 22nd; but in drafting the recorder 
(that is, the despatch concerning the 
telegram), in accordance with the usual 
routine, a reference was sought, and on 
its being found that the last telegram 
on a similar subject addressed to the 
Foreign Office was that of the 22nd, 
reference to that telegram was by mis- 
As far as I am aware, the 
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three officers mentioned are not among 
those now put upon their trial. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the order for 
the surrender of Arabi Pasha to the 
Egyptian Government was given before 
the Code under which he was to be tried 
was arranged between the English and 
Egyptian Governments ? 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the hon. Baronet a Question, 
of which I have given him private No- 
tice, and which will enable him to ex- 
plain a discrepancy between a statement 
which he made in this House and the 
despatch of LordGranville. He stated, 
in answer to my right hon. Friend the 
other day, that Arabi Pasha was being 
tried under special conditions which 
were to be found in no Code whatever; 
and Lord Granville, referring to the 
despatch of Sir Edward Malet on the 
10th of March, said— 

‘“‘The Egyptian Government had informed 
him (Sir Edward Malet) that, by the Code 
under which the court martial was constituted, 
prisoners were not allowed counsel.” 

I should like to know under what Oode 
the court martial is to be formed ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
is no contradiction. Sir Edward Malet 
said that under the Code by which Arabi 
is to be tried there was no provision for 
counsel for the prisoners, and we under- 
stand that they are now to be allowed to 
have counsel. Therefore, they are not to 
be tried under that Code to which refer- 
ence was made. In answer to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, I have to say 
that I stated to my right hon. Friend 
some time ago that there never was at 
any time any question of arranging the 
Code under which Arabi was to be tried 
between the English and Egyptian Go- 
vernments—that is, as regards law. The 
only variations in the procedure usual 
in such cases, according to Egyptian 
practice, of which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware, are in favour of the 
accused—that is, allowing counsel and 
a public trial. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: What I 
want to know is, the time at which that 
alteration in the procedure was arranged 
—whether it preceded or followed the 
order for the surrender of the prisoners 
to the Egyptian Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I did 
not appreciate the point of the noble 
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Lord. There are no facts beyond those 
which are already in possession of the 
House on this subject. The noble Lord 
will see the dates. The arrangement 
was concluded piecemeal, and not all at 
once ; and, therefore, it is difficult to give 
an answer, whether affirmative or nega- 
tive, to that Question. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: May Iask 
whether the order for the surrender of 
Arabi Pasha was given before any of 
the proposed alterations were submitted 
to the Egyptian Government ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Ido not 
know the facts with regard to any orders 
that may have been given to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley by the War Office. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Then may 
I ask the Question of the Representative 
of the War Office ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I under- 
stand the noble Lord to refer to the 
actual transfer of the prisoner from the 
English to the Egyptian guard. That 
would be under the War Office orders. 
I think the noble Lord had better ask 
the same Question of the Secretary of 
State for War. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to ask 
the hon. Baronet if there is any truth in 
the statement which appears in some of 
the morning papers, that the Egyptian 
Government have declined to confirm 
the arrangement with regard to proce- 
dure which was come to between the 
Government and prisoner’s counsel ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
noble Lord (Lord John Manners) has 
given private Notice of a similar Ques- 
tion, and I will answerit now. We have 
no reason to suppose that the statement 
istrue. We have stated that it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the Egyptian Government have ac- 
cepted the procedure agreed to between 
the advocate of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and counsel for the defence. We 
have no reason to suppose that there has 
been any departure from that. 

Si H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Is 
the House to understand that Arabi is 
to be tried under the Egyptian Military 
Code as varied by the conditions subse- 
quently agreed to between the Egyptian 
Government and the counsel ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
our understanding. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
hon. Baronet whether one of the Rules 
proposed by Lord Granville, under which 
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Arabi Pasha was to be tried, was 
not— 

“That no arguments or evidence as to politi- 
cal motives or reasons in justification of the 
offence charged should be admitted, but only 
such as went to establish or disprove the truth 
of the charges made.” 


I wish to ask whether the hon. Baronet 
considers that Rule in favour of the pri- 
soner ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
right hon. Gentleman will read the con- 
text, he will see that the very language 
shows that what was in view was trial 
for ordinary crime; and, of course, that 
Rule does not apply, in our opinion, to 
political crimes. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is it to be one of the 
Rules under which Arabi is to be tried ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve that such evidence is to be admitted 
as regards political crime. 

Mr. BOURKE: Then this Rule is 
not to be one of the Rules. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
we inserted this Rule when we had in 
view ordinary crime. 

Mr. GORST: May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether any information has 
been given to Sir Edward Malet or the 
Egyptian Government that these Rules 
have been withdrawn ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
we understand that the course of pro- 
cedure is admitted to be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Is Arabi to be tried 
under an Egyptian Code of any sort or 
kind whatever, or under special condi- 
tions laid down? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
the Question of the noble Lord which is 
on the Paper, and which has been al- 
ready answered. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
MILITIA. 


Lorpv BURGHLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
allow those Regiments of Militia, whose 
recruiting is seriously affected by the 
new system of drilling men immediately 
upon enlistment, to return to the arrange- 
ment of calling all recruits up together 
for instruction before the annual train- 
ing of their regiments ? 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER (for Mr. 
CuiLpers): In reply to the noble Lord 
the Member for North Northampton- 
shire, I beg to say that the system of 
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drilling Militia recruits immediately 
upon enlistment has only been one year 
in operation. Returns are being pre- 
pared of the total number of Militia re- 
cruits enlisted between the trainings of 
1881 and 1882, as well as of those raised 
during the calendar year. The condition 
of the recruiting for all Militia batta- 
lions, both of those whose recruits train 
on enlistment and of those whose recruits 
do not, can then be compared. These 
points, together with all other matters 
connected with the Militia, will be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for War. 
But, at present, there seems no reason 
for altering the existing arrangements. 

Lorp BURGHLEY: In the mean- 
time one regiment will have entirely 
disappeared. 


Proceedings of France. 


ARMY (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE REVIEW. 

Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether any, 
and, if so, what facilities will be given 
to Members of this House for witnessing 
the review by Her Majesty on the 18th 
instant, in St. James’s Park, of the 
troops recently engaged in the Egyp- 
tian Campaign ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (for Mr. 
Cumpers): An opportunity will be 
afforted to Members of both Houses of 
Parliament of seeing the review of the 
troops on the 18th by the Queen. A 
platform will be erected for that purpose 
in front of the Horse Guards. If hon. 
Members of this House will apply per- 
sonally to the Speaker’s Secretary they 
will receive a ticket for themselves and 
for a lady. I say they must apply per- 
sonally, as, the space available being 
limited, it is not intended that Members 
who have left London should obtain 
tickets and give them to other persons. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
whether, considering the great interest 
taken by the public, especially the work- 
ing classes, in the Army that had come 
from Egypt, it would not be possible to 
hold the review in Hyde Park ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER asked that 
the noble Lord should repeat his Ques- 
tion on Tuesday, when the Secretary of 
State for War would be present. 


MADAGASCAR — REPORTED PROCEED- 
INGS OF FRANCE. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether there is any foundation for the 
statement made by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Times ” that— 

*¢ The Madagascar envoys have been apprised 
that France intends to take possession of the 
coast of Madagascar from Diego Suarez, on the 
north-east, to Majambo, on the north-west, a 
coast line of the same extent as the whole south 
of England ?”’ 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is not 
in my power to give information to the 
House with regard to the negotiations in 
Paris between the French and Hova Go- 
vernments. The subject is receiving care- 
ful attention from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on account of the important in- 
terests of England and Madagascar. 


EGYPT—TRIAL OF ARABI PASHA. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the crimes 
charged against Arabi Pacha, and the 
punishments attached to those crimes, 
have been matters of arrangement be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Egyptian Government, or whether 
the negotiations between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment related only to procedure; whether, 
when Arabi Pacha was delivered up by 
Her Majesty’s Forces to the Egyptian 
Government, it was known to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that he was not 
to be tried under any known Code ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
being now aware that Arabi Pacha can- 
not be tried under any known or speci- 
fied Code of Law, Military or Civil, will 
direct the Egyptian Government to dis- 
continue the present proceedings, and to 
order his immediate release? Might I 
ask the hon. Baronet to answer these 
Questions seriatim ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already repeatedly answered the first 
branch of this Question in the negative. 
Her Majesty’s Government neither knew 
when Arabi Pacha was captured, nor 
now know that he was, or is to be, tried 
in any other manner than according to 
Egyptian law, whether codified or not. 
If he can show that the offences charged 
against him are not military offences 
against Egyptian law, triable by court 
martial, that defence will be open to 
him. As to the forms of procedure, the 
procedure, according to the existing 
practice, would have denied the pri- 
soners the benefit of counsel and of the 
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publicity of trial; and the only thing 
which has been done ex post facto, to 
quote a phrase that has been made use 
of in Questions put in this House, is to 
secure these benefits to the prisoners. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to call the attention of the hon. 
Baronet to the fact that he has, uninten- 
tionally, within the last few minutes, 
given two answers absolutely contradic- 
tory one of the other. In answer to one 
Question he states that there was no 
arrangement between the Egyptian and 
English Governments with respect to the 
crimes charged against Arabi Pasha or 
the punishments to be inflicted ; and he 
stated, only two minutes before, to the 
noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Bourke), that Her Majesty’s 
Government, by Lord Granville’s de- 
spatch of the 20th of August, endea- 
voured to arrange that Arabi should be 
tried as a common criminal. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
was in view at that time was his trial on 
certain charges. He is being tried on 
these charges and upon other charges; 
but there has been no arrangement on 
the subject, and the charges have simply 
been communicated to us. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is Arabi not to be 
tried by court martial? I understood 
the hon. Baronet to say that if Arabi 
could show that certain charges against 
him could not be proved, then he is not in 
that case to be tried by court martial. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
words I used were that if he could 
show that the offences charged against 
him were not military offences, triable 
by court martial under the Egyptian 
law, that defence will be open to him. 

Mr. GORST: The hon. Baronet says 
that Her Majesty’s Government made 
no arrangement as to punishment. Am 
I to understand that the paragraph of 
Lord Granville’s despatch on that point 
is withdrawn ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
refer the hon. and learned Member to 
the Prime Minister’s answer to Question 
43, which turns upon this subject. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION —SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS AND COURT 
VALUERS. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to a Resolution adopted by 
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the Board of Guardians of the Granard 
ie county Longford, complaining 
0 

‘“‘The want of sympathy with the tenant 
farmers evinced by the selection of the gentle- 
men appointed as Sub-Commissioners and Court 
Valuers ’”’ 
under the Land Law Act, affirming 
that 
“ their close connection with landlords, many of 
whom are rack renters, prevent the Sub-Com- 
missioners from dealing with the cases that 
come before them on the principle of ‘ live and 
thrive,’ ” 
and adding, 
“ that we believe the judgments lately given in 
the cases heard at Longford and Granard will 
lead to a total withdrawal from the Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Court; "’ 
and, whether, in view of this expression 
of opinion and others of the same kind 
from Boards of Guardians in Ireland, 
the Government are prepared to take 
any steps ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not seen 
a copy of the Resolution referred to in 
this Question ; but I have ascertained 
that it was passed at a meeting of four 
Guardians of the Granard Union, where 
the Board consists of 50 Guardians. The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they have no applications for the with- 
drawal of cases from the Longford and 
Granard Sub-Commissioners’ Court. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 

Coronet, ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the equipment of nearly 
every battalion of Militia has been re- 
ported to be ina bad state; and, whe- 
ther it is intended to give to Militia bat- 
talions the valise equipment, as well as 
the means of carrying ammunition ? 

Sem ARTHUR HAYTER 
(for Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I beg to say 
that the Militia equipments are of old 
pattern, and the knapsacks in many cases 
have been for a long time in wear. It 
is intended to commence gradually re- 
placing them with the valise equipment, 
which provides means for carrying the 
ammunition ? 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF APPLICATIONS FROM 
THE PURVIEW OF THE COURT. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, Whether, taking into ac- 
count the fact that a large number of 
applications to fix a fair rent have been 
withdrawn from the Land Courts, the 
Government will be able to make an 
early announcement. of the course they 
intend to pursue as to the continuance 
of the official valuers at the termination 
of their temporary appointments ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that they are not 
aware of any withdrawals of applica- 
tions to fix fair rents in consequence of 
valuations being made by official valuers, 
except those which took place some time 
ago at Balbriggan, in the county Dub- 
lin. Threats of withdrawal have been 
made in other cases; but, so far, have 
not been carried out. I can assure my 
hon. Friend that I look forward to ex- 
pressing the views of the Government 
on the first occasion when it can be done 
fully and in detail. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—“ GRUBB v 
CHESTERTON BOARD OF GUARDIANS.” 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of Grubb v. The 
Chesterton Board of Guardians, and the 
decision and comments of the Cambridge 
County Court Judge thereon; whether 
the Local Government Board will so 
modify their consolidated orders as to 
prevent in future the contingency of a 
district medical officer summoning his 
Board of Guardians to pay him his 
extra fees; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a copy of 
the Correspondence between Dr. Martin 
O’Connor, of Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, 
the Local Government Board, and the 
North Witchford Board of Guardians, 
Cambridgeshire, relative to the refusal 
of the latter body to pay a fee claimed 
by Dr. Martin O’Connor ? 

Mr. DODSON : I have seen a news- 
paper report of the case of ‘‘ Grubb v. 
the Chesterton Board of Guardians,” in 
which a Poor Law medical officer ob- 
tained a judgment for an extra medical 
fee for attending a poor woman who had 
broken her leg. The County Court 
Judge appears to have stated that the 
Guardians had no sufficient reason for 
defending the action. As regards the 
proposed modification of the General 
Consolidated Order, it does not seem to 
me that the Local Government could 
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properly so alter it as, on the one hand, 
to preclude a medical officer from tak- 
ing legal proceedings against his Board 
of Guardians for extra medical fees 
which they had declined to pay, or, on 
the other hand, to require Guardians to 
pay such fees where they consider they 
are not legally due. If my hon. Friend 
thinks fit to move for the Correspon- 
dence in the matter concerning Dr. 
O’Connor, I shall have no objection to 
produce it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED 
DANGER OF FAMINE. 

Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in view of the 
possibility of severe distress during the 
coming months in certain districts in 
Ireland, he will consider the advisability 
of giving to the Local Government 
Board the same power of dealing with 
exceptional distress in individual unions 
by provisional orders with regard to 
outdoor relief, which is possessed by 
the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is not in the 
power of the Government tu authorize 
the Local Government Board for Ireland 
to make orders with regard to outdoor 
relief, other than the orders specified in 
the 2nd section of the Act 10 Vicet., 
ce. 81, under which section the Local Go- 
vernment Board can only empower a 
Board of Guardians to administer out- 
door relief to able-bodied men and 
their families when the workhouse is 
full or, by reason of fever or infectious 
disease, unfit for the reception of poor 
persons. That rule can only be altered 
by an Act of Parliament. The Local 
Government Board are making inquiries 
as to apprehended distress in certain 
districts to which special attention has 
been called, and the reports on the sub- 
ject which they obtain shall have very 
careful and anxious consideration ; but 
from the information received up to the 
present there do not appear to be any 
grounds for arriving at the conclusion 
that the relief which may be afforded 
under the existing Poor Law Acts will 
be found insufficient for the wants of 
the destitute poor during the coming 
winter. The Irish Government are in 
daily consultation with regard to the 
apprehended distress, which is never 
out of their minds; and I can assure 
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the House that no calamity will occur 
from any obstinate adherence to theory 
on the part of the Executive Govern- 
ment. 

Coroner COLTHURST: My object 
in asking the Question was that the 
Government should take power of legis- 
lating upon the subject. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Distress can be 
provided against, if necessary, by other 
means. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the question 
was whether it would be provided 
against by any means. 


POST OFFICE APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. CAINE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, If he will consider the 
desirability of placing all post office ap- 
pointments throughout the Country un- 
se the control of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have no rea- 
son to believe that the present arrange- 
ment, by which Post Office appointments 
of a certain class are placed under the 
Treasury, works in any manner inju- 
rious to the public interest, and we have 
no intention to make any change. 

Mr. CAINE said, that, as there would 
be plenty of opportunities next Session 
of discussing the question, he would call 
attention to the inconvenience of certain 
appointments in the Post Office being 
under the control of the Patronage 
Secretary to the Treasury. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION). 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, inasmuch as no machinery exists 
for consulting the wishes of the people 
of Egypt as to their future government, 
Lord Dufferin will be instructed, in con- 
cert with the Government of the Khe- 
dive, to devise such a machinery before 
the final arrangements are concluded ; 
whether Lord Dufferin has been in- 
structed to make provision inany arrange- 
ments for the settlement of Egypt to 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
be a party for the establishment of in- 
stitutions in which the Egyptian people 
shall be represented, and giving to their 
representatives control over the legisla- 
tion, administration, and expenditure of 
their Country; and, whether it is in- 
tended, before any new arrangements 
are promulgated, to submit them to the 








sanction of the Sultan and the Concert 
of Europe? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The first branch 
of the Question speaks of something to 
be done before the final arrangements 
are concluded in Egypt. There are no 
final arrangements to be concluded by 
us. Our business is to endeavour to 
make, or to concur in making, such 
arrangements as may appear to be neces- 
sary and useful for the security and good 
order of the country; but there will be 
nothing to shut out amendment of such 
arrangements according to the light 
which time and experience may throw 
on Egyptian affairs. We cannot under- 
take to define machinery for consulting 
the wishes of the people of Egypt before 
such arrangements as I have just de- 
scribed have been concluded. With re- 
spect to the second branch of the Ques- 
tion—whether Lord Dufferin has been 
instructed to make provision in any 
arrangements for the settlement of Egypt 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
will be a party for the establishment of 
institutions in which the Egyptian people 
shall be represented ?—that is a Question 
coming fully and fairly within the scope 
of the assurances we have previously 
given, and we are engaged in communi- 
eation with Lord Dufferin upon the sub- 
ject of it. With regard to the third 
branch—whether it is intended, before 
any new arrangements are promulgated, 
to submit them to the sanction of the 
Sultan and the Concert of Europe ?—it 
would be quite premature, until we have 
made further progress, to enter upon 
the question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
For what term he proposes that the Re- 
solutions respecting Standing Commit- 
tees shall be in force, seeing that he 
does not propose to make them Standing 
Orders, and that if made as merely 
Sessional Orders they will never come 
into practical operation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman is quite justi- 
fied by the state of facts to which it 
refers. The Resolutions respecting Stand- 
ing Committees were placed upon the 
Table at a period when a hope was 
cherished that they might be brought 
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into operation during the present Ses- 
sion, and that the House might have 
some experience of them. The Session 
is too far advanced to allow that hope 
any longer to be entertained, and to 
them for the present Session would 

e to make them futile. There is no 
intention to depart trom the substance 
of our proposal that these Committees 
should be of a temporary and experi- 
mental character; and I shall, there- 
fore, make a proposal for the purpose of 
giving them effect through the next 
Session, or to some date in 1883. With 
regard to the precise form of the pro- 
posal, we will consider it carefully, and 
give the House Notice of it before it is 
submitted. . 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
would be convenient that Notice should 
be. given in reasonable time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Quite so. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARABI PASHA. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he can name a day for discussing the 
Resolution, of which notice has been 
given by the Right honourable Member 
for King’s Lynn, 

“ That this House regrets that, after the un- 
conditional surrender of Arabi Pasha to British 
authority, he was delivered over to be dealt 
with by Egyptian Tribunals ?’’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a sub- 
ject which it has been the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider with 
much care, not only with respect to the 
Government and the House, but much 
more especially with reference to the 
interests of the chief person arraigned in 
Egypt—namely, the interests of Arabi 
Pasha. Now, if this question were dis- 
cussed in the House, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in order to explain the 
grounds of their conduct, to consider all 
the circumstances, whether actual or 
alleged, belonging to the conduct of 
Arabi, which led to his arrest. We 
should necessarily have to refer to alleged 
acts, amounting to crimes—of which he 
may or may not be guilty—and we feel 
certain that, however the case might be 
stated on the one side or the other, we 
should necessarily be anticipating the 
proceedings of the trial. It appears to 
us to be beyond all doubt, that if we 
were called upon to state even the possi- 




















bility of his guilt in connection with the 
imputation of certain crimes of which he 
may be entirely innocent, we should be 
most seriously affecting his position in 
the coming trial. The expression of our 
views would give rise to statements 
which might unfairly prejudice him. 
There is a consideration more important 
still than the effect which speeches and 
arguments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in explanation of their own con- 
duct might produce, and that is, the 
effect that might be produced by a vote 
of the House; because I need hardly 
point out how much greater weight 
would follow a vote of the House, which, 
if it went in one direction, might be re- 
garded as condemnatory of the conduct 
of Arabi Pasha. I am not prepared, 
therefore, while the judicial proceedings 
are pending, to name a day for the dis- 
cussion of this Motion. Were the judi- 
cial proceedings in Egypt to be in any 
way brought to a close, this would be a 
matter as open to the House as any 
other portion of the Egyptian Question. 
What I have now said is in no way to 
be understood as a departure from what 
I have already said in regard to our 
general conduct of affairs in Egypt. 
Should there be any desire to pronounce 
a censure on that conduct, it will be our 
duty to find the earliest day in our power 
for the purpose of discussing that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should like to ask 
one Question arising out of the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman— Whether 
all the difficulties he has just mentioned 
as standing in the way of finding a par- 
ticular day for this discussion do not 
arise from the fact that Arabi Pasha 
was surrendered to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, and that they would not have 
arisen if he had not been surrendered ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, my 
answer is, that if the same difficulties 
had not arisen—which they might have 
done — other difficulties would have 
arisen of a much more serious na- 
ture. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: May I 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman will 
give the House an assurance that on 
the conclusion of the trial of Arabi 
Pasha, and before any step has been 
taken to carry out any sentence conse- 
quent upon the trial, he will give the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
question ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
and learned Member can hardly sup- 
pose that I will give an assurance that 
the House will be made so far party to 
the procedure — whatever sentence is 
pronounced, whether just or unjust, 
whatever facts are proved or not proved— 
that before anything is done the House 
should be called upon to give its judg- 
ment on the subject. One of the great 
objects and purposes of the House is 
that a substantial Government shall 
exist in Egypt, with real authority and 
real dignity. It is impossible that that 
result can be attained if either the 
British Government or the British Par- 
liament is to endeavour to exercise that 
duthority, or take it out of the hands of 
the Egyptian Government. I say this 
without prejudice to the answer which I 
have presently to give. 

Mr. GIBSON : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman when he expects the 
trial will begin, and when he expects the 
trial will actually be brought to a close? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Considering the 
Profession to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman belongs, and the 
total impossibility of knowing in this 
country when any legal business wili 
begin or conclude, I think it is sanguine 
on the part of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to ask me that Question. All 
Ican say is that, in the interestsof all con- 
cerned, it will be very advantageous to 
all parties that those proceedings should 
be as expeditious as is consistent with 
the substantial ends of justice. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
date of the trial was to be fixed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, or by the 
Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The date of the 
trial will be fixed by the local authori- 
ties, and not by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If, in the event of a 
verdict to that effect, can Arabi Pasha 
be executed without the concurrence of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
it would be expedient that I should 
enter into the abstract question as to the 
power or authority of the Khedive’s 
Government to execute Arabi; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that I 
entertain no doubt that Arabi will not 
be put to death without the assent of 
Her Majesty’s Government, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (COUNTY COURT 
JUDGES)—APPOINTMENT OF MR. 
SELFE. 


Mr. JONES-PARRY asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it be a 
fact that Mr. W. L. Selfe, called to the 
Bar in A.D. 1870, has been appointed 
to the County Court Judgeship which 
includes the towns of Cardiff and New- 
port; if Mr. Selfe has had considerable 
or any practice at the Bar; and, if it is 
the fact that he held the office of Secre- 
tary to Lord Cairns. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The Lord Chancellor 
has made this appointment, not from 
any political or personal grounds, but 
solely because he regards Mr. Selfe as a 
gentleman who is fully qualified to fulfil 
the duties attaching to the office of a 
County Court Judgeship. Mr. Selfe 
has practised as a conveyancer and 
equity draftsman for 12 years; he has 
been engaged as assistant editor of the 
Revised Statutes, and in the office of 
the Parliamentary counsel, when en- 
gaged in preparing Bills, gave proof of 
great ability. The Lord Chancellor has 
also made inquiry from others as to Mr. 
Selfe’s qualification, and I am permitted 
to read a letter from the Master of the 
Rolls, in which he says— 

“T knew Mr. Selfe ‘years ago; he is a very 
clever man, and, in my opinion, qualified for a 
Sees pomten than that of a County Court 

udge. 


It is true that Mr. Selfe was for a short 
time Secretary to Lord Cairns, which 
afforded some proof that he was pos- 
sessed, not only of ability, but also of 
discretion and tact—qualities to be 
sought for in a County Court—but while 
the Lord Chancellor did not make this 
any ground for the appointment, he did 
not look upon it as any disqualification. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister, Whe- 
ther he intends to-morrow, as he inti- 
mated the other day, to make a state- 
ment with regard to our position in 
Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; a very 
brief statement; but containing what 
we consider to be the material facts in 
respect, not of the general position in 
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on Mr. Justice Lawson. 


Egypt, but of the particular Notice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ATTACK ON MR. 
JUSTICE LAWSON. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, can give us any information 
with regard to a statement that has been 
made in the newspapers as to the attack 
which had been made in Dublin upon a 
very distinguished Judge, Mr. Justice 
Lawson ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
several private letters from eminent per- 
sons in Ireland, which I have read very 
carefully; but I find it extremely diffi- 
cult to make out from them anything 
which I think it would be right to make 
public. All the information I have got 
is contained in a report, dated yester- 
day, from the Superintendent of the 
Deteetive Division in Dublin. I am al- 
most unwilling to take up the time 
of the House by reading it. [ Cries of 
‘Read, read!”] Very well; if the 
House wishes it, I will read it— 

“T have to report that at 5 o’clock yesterday 
evening the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Lawson 
left his house in Upper Fitzwilliam Street, ac- 
companied by his son Henry, intending to walk 
to the King’s Inns, in Henrietta Street, to dine 
with the Benchers. He was protected by Con- 


stables Lawlor and Brennan, of the B Division, 
and Pensioners M‘Donnell and Driver.” 


It has been discovered that the increased 
duties of the Dublin Police require the 
addition of some 25 trustworthy men, 
mostly military pensioners— 


‘The two first-named walked immediately 
behind the Judge, and the two latter about 30 
paces behind him, on the other side of the way. 
When they had got about midway between 
Merrion Square and Clare Street, M‘Donnell’s 
attention was called to a man who, in passing, 
touched M‘Donnell on the elbow in a very sig- 
nificant way, saying, ‘It is all rizht,’ or words 
to that effect. M‘Donnell at once concluded 
that there was something suspicions about the 
man, and kept his eye on him. When they 
reached Leinster Street Driver and M‘Donnell 
walked along Trinity College wall, and the 
man who had attracted their attention also 
walked on that side, immediately before them. 
Judge Lawson and his son, and the two con- 
stables of the B Division, walked on the oppo- 
on as the Judge approached Kildare Street 

u 8 ad 


The description which follows is what 
the officer who gives this report has 
gathered from the evidence of other 
persons ; but it bears out the extremely 
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courageous conduct of M‘Donnell, and I 
think it shows that it was a very despe- 
rate attack— 

“The revolver taken from him was loaded in 

six chambers, and was a good class weapon. 
Judge Lawson went into the Kildare Street 
Club, and subsequently went to the King’s 
Inns and dined with the Benchers.” 
I may say that the private letters I have 
got from persons who were in his com- 
pany say his demeanour was, in the 
highest degree, quiet and gallant— 

“At the College Street Police Station the 
man was recognized as a person who was con- 
victed of highway robbery on a previous occa- 
sion, and sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude. He was discharged on licence on the 
18th of December, 1874. He admitted his 
identity. He is a house carpenter, about 34 
years of age, married, with four children. He 
was formerly in the employment of a respect- 
able timber merchant in Thomas Street, and 
recently worked at the residence of Chief 
Baron Palles. On a previous occasion he made 
an attempt to shoot a policeman with a re- 
volver. He was brought up this morning at 
the Southern Police Court, and remanded for a 
week on the evidence of M‘Donnell and the 
constables.”’ 


That is, practically, all the information 
I can give to the House ; but it is satis- 
factory to know that the protection 
which has been provided for the Judge, 
who was liable to so much danger, has 
proved to be sufficient. 


EGYPT—SURRENDER OF ARABI PASHA 
TO THE AGENTS OF THE KHEDIVE. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to ask the Prime Minister, with 
reference to the answer which he had 
just given to the right hon. Member for 
North Devon, In what manner the sur- 
render of Arabi Pasha by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was connected with the trial of 
Arabi by the Egyptian Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the noble 
Lord wishes it I will repeat the whole 
answer I have given already; but I 
think that I gave it in as clear a manner 
as possible. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
As it appears to me that this is likely to 
be the very last night on which it may 
be in the power of any Member to bring 
matters even of the greatest urgency 
under the notice of the House on a Mo- 
tion for the adjournment, I wish in a 
few simple sentences to show the import- 
ance of taking some immediate steps 
with respect to the trial of Arabi Pasha ; 
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and therefore, to put myself in Order, I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
House. At the present moment Arabi 
is confined in an Egyptian gaol, under 
an Egyptian guard, and Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot guarantee that his 
life is safe at the present moment. We 
know that prisoners in Egyptian gaols 
are treated with the greatest cruelty, 
especially in Provincial gaols; and I 
challenge any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government to get up and say that the 
life of Arabi Pasha is not in the greatest 
danger. Yet, knowing the danger in 
which he is at present, Her Majesty’s 
Government refuse to give a day for the 
discussion of the question of his surren- 
der. And why? Because they know 
very well that if the question is discussed 
in this House it would decide the fate 
of the Egyptian Government. [‘‘ Order, 
order!’’} I repeat that, should the re- 
sult of the discussion be to pass a Vote 
of Censure, the natural result of that 
Vote of Censure will be to force the 
Egyptian Government to release Arabi 
Pasha. And yet Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, although they cannot guaran- 
tee this man’s life for 24 hours, although 
they know he has in his possession docu- 
ments which would compromise greatly 
not only the Sultan, but the Khedive 
and the Khedive’s Ministers, and whose 
interests are to put Arabi out of the 
way, refuse to let the House of Com- 
mons express its opinion as to his fate. 
I venture to say that if this matter is 
allowed to be discussed a large number 
of Members will place upon record their 
opinion that the surrender of Arabi 
Pasha was 0:6 of the most disgraceful 
acts that had ever stained the British 
name. 

Dr. CAMERON : I rise to a point of 
Order. On the 28th of June, 1881, I 
proposed to move the adjournment of the 
House in order to bring a matter which 
I considered of very pressing import- 
ance under the notice of the House, 
when attention was called by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough (Mr. T. 
Collins) to the fact that a Motion re- 
lating to the same question was on the 
Paper; and you, Mr. Speaker, I have 
no doubt very properly, ruled me out of 
Order. Now, I beg to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that amongst the No- 
tices of Motion standing on the Paper 
is one in the name of the right hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) 
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relating to the surrender of Arabi 
Pasha, and asserting that the House 
condemns it. Now, any remarks of the 
noble Lord condemnatory of that act, 
I submit, would be out of Order; and 
as you ruled me out of Order on the 
ground that I was anticipating the dis- 
cussion of a Motion on the Paper, I 
ask whether the noble Lord is in Order 
in anticipating, under the guise of a 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, discussion of a Motion which 
stands on the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
cannot, under cover of a Motion for the 
adjournment of the House, anticipate 
the discussion of a Motion which is set 
down on the Paper, and stands in the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for King’s Lynn. The noble 
Lord cannot advert to any point covered 
by that Motion. He would be out of 
Order. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It was not my intention to do more 
than allude in passing to that Motion. 
What I have a perfect right to refer to, 
and what is not coyered by any Motion 
on the Paper, is the trial of Arabi, and 
the procedure at the trial. 

Dr. CAMERON: I again rise to 
Order. A Motion stands in my name on 
the Paper as to the procedure on the 
trial of Arabi Pasha. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I think it will be found that the Motion 
of the hon. Member does not cover the 
remarks Iam going to make. Look at the 

osition in which the House is placed. 
Pe Order !??'] I must appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to exercise for the last time 
in their lives a little spark of fairness. 
Government have taken up all the time of 
Parliament. It is absolutely impossible 
for any Member—be he sitting on this 
side of the House or below the Gangway, 
or no matter what his position may be— 
to bring forward Motions on any subject 
without the consent of the Government; 
and this is literally the only opportunity 
on which the attention of the House can 
be drawn to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. And what is that conduct ? 
Why, the Government had absolutely 
refused to meet the House of Commons 
on their Egyptian policy. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, what has taken place? On one 
of the few occasions on which I was 
able to attend the House before the 
adjournment, my hon. and learned 
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Friend (Mr. Gorst) gave Notice of a 
Motion censuring the destruction of 
Alexandria, and we asked the Prime 
Minister whether he would give a day 
for the discussion of that Motion. He 
refused to give a day for the discussion 
of that atrocious act—it was absolutely 
refused. 

Dr. CAMERON: I beg to call your 
attention, Sir, to the fact that a Motion 
with regard to the destruction of Alex- 
andria stands on the Paper. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The perseverance of the hon. Member is 
creditable to his race; but he does not 
give me achance. He does not allow 
me to finish what I was going to say. I 
do not propose to discuss the Motion re- 
ferred to. I only say that the Govern- 
ment refused to give it a day. And 
why? Because it was given Notice of 
by a private Member, and the Prime 
Minister said the Government could not 
think of giving it a day unless it was 
put forward by someone in the position 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon. Well, the right hon. 
Baronet has since given Notice of a 
Motion which appeared to me to be a 
Vote of Censure. It said the House was 
not in possession of certain information 
which it was desirable the Government 
should give it. If. therefore, this was 
not a Motion of Want of Confidence, I 
do not know how such a Motion could 
be drawn. The Prime Minister, how- 
ever, evaded it, and refused to give it a 
day. Then we come to the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn—a Motion of a most 
important and pressing character—and 
the Prime Minister gets up——. 

Dr. CAMERON : I rise to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord 
must be perfectly well aware that he 
is not entitled to discuss the Motion 
of the right hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I do not mean to discuss it. I only want 
to point out—and I hope the public out- 
of-doors will take notice of the fact— 
that, in spite of all our efforts, in spite 
of those Notices of Motion—that of my 
hon. and learned Friend, that of the 
Leader of the Opposition, and that of 
the right hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
—the Government have refused to give 
a day for a discussion. More than that 
it is not necessary to say ; but it is abso- 
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lutely necessary to mark this firm refusal 
on the part of the Prime Minister to 
allow the subject to be brought before 
the House of Commons. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving the adjournment 
of the House. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I need be only 
brief in answering the noble Lord. He 
has shown his usual inaccuracy in his 
statement of fact. I have given as yet 
no answer whatever to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon with respect to his Question ; and, 
consequently, as I have not given an 
answer. I cannot possibly have refused 
him any request which he may associate 
with it; but I have stated that to-mor- 
row I will give information which, as I 
think, may throw light upon the subject 
sufficiently to assist him in determining 
what course he will pursue. So much 
for one of the “ refusals.” It does not 
exist at all. Let us look at the other. 
The first ‘‘ refusal” was that a private 
Member—I do not remember who it was 
—proposed that we should arrest the 
course of Government Business and of 
the regular Sittings of the House in 
order to discuss the question of Egypt. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
The burning of Alexandria. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Very well; part 
of the question of Egypt. I stated, in 
conformity with universal practice, that 
no Government ever could recognize any 
Motion of that kind as reasonable for 
setting aside the Business of the House 
and grant a special day unless the 
Motion was meade on behalf of some 
great Party. That is the second case. 
With regard tothe third, the House has 
heard the explanation I gave to-day, 
and my belief is that the House is satis- 
fied. At all events, it is open to the 
right hon. Gentleman to question it at 
the proper time. 

Mr. GORST : I think we have reason 
to complain that the Government will 
not condescend to give the House such 
information as they themselves possess, 
and that the answers given by one Minis- 
ter should be inconsistent with those given 
by another, and the answers given by 
one Minister of the Crown on one day 
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should not be consistent with the an- 
swers given by the same Minister on 
another day. What I understand to be 
the feeling of the House is not a desire 
to discuss the general Egyptian Ques- 
tion. Hon. Members are willing to wait 
until they hear the Statement which the 
Prime Minister has promised to make 
to-morrow. Nor are they desirous of 
discussing the guilt or innocence of 
Arabi Pasha. But what they think 
they ought to know is—what are the 
Government themselves doing? What 
part are they going to take, and how 
far do they recognize that they have any 
responsibility in the matter? A de- 
spatch from Lord Granville, dated Octo- 
ber 23, 1882, has been laid upon the 
Table, and the remarkable feature about 
this despatch is the essential inconsis- 
tency between it and the language used 
in this House by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in the various 
answers he has given. An example of 
this was furnished this afternoon in the 
answer that the Under Secretary gave 
to a Question, when he stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government had entered into 
no engagement whatever with the Egyp- 
tian Government with reference to the 
punishment that would be inflicted on 
the political prisoners in Egypt in the 
event of their being found guilty. I 
innocently asked how that was recon« 
cilable with the reservation in Lord 
Granville’s despatch of the right to ap- 
peal to the Khedive in case of the sen- 
tence being unnecessarily severe? What 
was the answer I received? I was told 
that the Prime Minister had answered 
my Question in reply to another Ques- 
tion. No such answer to this Question 
could be given; and what we want to 
know is—do the Government recognize 
that they are responsible for the trial of 
Arabi and his friends, or do they not? 
Is their position this—that, having cap- 
tured these prisoners by the force of 
British arms, and having handed them 
over to a Government whieh is main- 
tained by a British force constituted only 
by British bayonets, and able to main- 
tain its position only so long as it is 
supported by the military power of 
this country, do they put it before 
Parliament that they have exonerated 
themselves from all responsibility as to 
the fate of that unhappy man and his 
fellow-prisoners by handing them over 
to be tried by that Government, or are 
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they prepared to take steps to insure 
them a fairtrial? Now, there is a point 
in this despatech—— 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member seems to me to be raising ques- 
tions which are involved in the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn, and in so doing he is 
out of Order. 

Mr. GORST: I understand the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn to be a censure on the 
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prisoners over to the Egyptian authori- 
ties. Iam not enforcing that point at 
all. Iam pointing out that the Govern- 
ment, having so handed over the pri- 
soners, are bound to make conditions to 
insure them a fair trial. Iam not at all 
trenching on that part of the subject 
which is covered by the Resolution of 
my right hon. Friend. But what we 
want to. point out is this—that in the 
despatch of Lord Granville a condition 
was laid down which has been made 
the subject of many Questions in this 
House. 

Dr. CAMERON: On the point of 
Order, does not the hon. and learned 
Gentleman trench on my Resolution 
which calls on the Government to give 
full information as to the trial of 
Arabi? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Both one Resolu- 
tion and the other seem to me to shut 
out the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member. 

Mr. GORST: The hon. Member’s 
Motion is not on the Notice Paper. 

Dr. CAMERON: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is mistaken. It is 
on the Paper. 

Mr. GORST: It is surely a reason 
why the House should not proceed with 
its Business that it is debarred from all 
discussion of such an important matter. 
This is a Motion put down for the pur- 
pose of preventing discussion — very 
ikely a Motion put down by the advice 
of the Government. Therefore, I do 
not think the House should proceed 
with Business when it is so fettered by 
Motions put down by Friends of the 
Government at the instigation of the 
Government. This is'a Motion which 
cannot possibly be brought under dis- 
cussion. [‘‘ Order!”] I am giving 
reasons why the House should adjourn. 
The hands of the House are tied by the 
action of Friends of the Government in 
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putting down Motions which cannot be 
discussed, and which they know cannot 
be raised. If this is the way in which 
the great Liberal Party are going to 
treat foreigners, who, at all events, pro- 
fess to represent national feeling in their 
own country—if they are going first of 
all to hand them over to the authorities, 
and then prevent this House, by an 
abuse of the Forms of the House, from 
expressing an opinion on this infamous 
transaction, I beg to protest against 
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it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think we must all recognize that the 
House is placed in a position of con- 
siderable difficulty in connection with 
this great and important question. We 
recognize, of course, the great duty which 
lies upon us all of doing nothing that 
can be injurious to the national inte- 
rests. On the other hand, we have a 
duty to perform to this House and to the 
country; and there are many questions 
on which we do feel it is our duty to 
express our dissatisfaction with the 
course taken by the Government, and 
on which we think it would be right 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion. The 
Question put by me in regard to the 
Motion of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn was put with no in- 
tention of embarrassing the Government, 
but with the intention of asking whether 
the Government would give us an oppor- 
tunity of discussing a matter which we 
think of great importance, and which, 
in the interest of all parties, we think 
ought to be discussed. I feel, and we 
all feel, that the answer which was 
given by the Prime Minister to my 
Question was one which would not 
satisfy. We cannot enter into a dis- 
cussion of the question. We are pre- 
cluded from doing so by the fact that 
you have ruled—and very necessarily 
ruled—that the presence of these Motions 
on the Paper prevent us. But then it 
is necessary that, in the grave cireum- 
stances of the case, we should consider 
what course we ought to pursue. To- 
morrow we may have an opportunity of 
reviewing a portion of the policy of the 
Government, and I desire to reserve my- 
self until the Statement promised by the 
Prime Minister has been made. I hope 
the Motion for Adjournment will not be 
pressed to a division; but, at the same 
time, 1 think it is necessary that we 
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should take this opportunity of saying 
that we are not satisfied, and that the 
course we ought to take must engage 
our serious attention. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was sorry 
that a little joke of his should have so 
much disconcerted the noble Lord and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site. It so happened that on the occa- 
sion to which he had referred when he 
was ruled out of Order, because a Motion 
on the same subjectstood upon the Paper, 
he had incautiously said he should take 
off that Motion, and move the adjourn- 
ment of the House on a subsequent day. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), however, with that great in- 
genuity and versatility of talent which 
distinguished him, took forcible posses- 
sion of his Motion, and reinstated it on 
the Paper in his own name, and so pre- 
cluded him from bringing forward by 
way of adjournment a subject, in order to 
call attention to which he had removed 
his Motion. In that way the noble Lord 
had thoroughly succeeded in impress- 
ing upon him what was the Rule 
of Procedure in regard to this tactic. 
Accordingly, the other day, when the 
noble Lord, not being satisfied with the 
answer of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, gave Notice to re- 
peat his Question, and that in the event 
of not being satisfied with the answer 
he should move the adjournment of the 
House, he thought he could not do 
better than adopt the noble Lord’s own 
manoeuvre, used so successfully against 
himself, and apply it in his Lordship’s 
case. He accordingly took the liberty 
of appropriating the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion and transposing it into a Resolution, 
sticking closely to its verbiage, even to 
the extent of a grammatical error and 
superfluous inverted commas, and that 
he had put down in his own name upon 
the Paper. Apparently the noble Lord 
was determined that on some excuse he 
would move the adjournment to-night. 
He got a satisfactory answer to his 
Question ; but that was not sufficient to 
mollify him. This was the last avail- 
able opportunity, in all probability, for 
raising an irregular discussion by moving 
the adjournment of the House; and 
as ‘‘any stick was good enough to beat 
a dog with,” he had managed to obtain 
what would serve as an excuse. It 
was a pity the noble Lord did not in- 
form his hon. and learned Friend the 
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Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) of the 
state of matters. He had no doubt the 
noble Lord was acquainted with it, and 
that he noticed a familiar look in the 
Resolution, which had been evolved from 
his own Question. If he had informed 
his hon. and learned Friend, it would 
have led him to be more guarded in 
his denunciation of the horrible con- 
spiracy between himself and the Minis- 
try for the purpose of stifling discussion 
on a disagreeable question, and he would 
have been less ready to expose the 
whole thing to the country. He trusted 
the House would not think he had 
acted discourteously. It was a very 
fair case of a ‘‘ Roland for an Oliver”’ 
between himself and the noble Lord. 
He quite agreed with the ruling of the 
Speaker on the former occasion. So 
far as he was concerned, he believed it 
was doubtless for the convenience of 
the House that he should not have 
been allowed to go forward with his 
Question under the guise of a Motion 
for Adjournment ; and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord, in preventing 
his going forward with it, conferred 
a service on the House in the shape of 
saving of time. He had also no doubt 
that when the noble Lord came to re- 
flect on the matter he would see that 
imitation was the sincerest flattery, and 
would agree with him that it was pro- 
bably, after all, just as well that he had 
not had the occasion of signalizing him- 
self as the last Member in this degene- 
rate Parliament who had raised an irre- 
gular discussion under the old Rules by 
moving the adjournment of the House 
at Question time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT—WRITERS. 


Sir JAMES LAWRENCE asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Board of Customs have recently recom- 
mended to the Treasury that some of 
the writers in the Customs Service 
should be promoted to the position of 
Examining Officers; and, if the Trea- 
sury have approved of such recommen- 
dation ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Such a recom- 
mendation was made on behalf of one . 
case only by the Board of Customs in 
July last; but the Treasury did not ap- 
prove of the proposal. There has been 
no other instance. 





1827 Parliamentary Oath 
PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — APPLICATION OF THE 


FIRST RULE (PUTTING .THE QUES.. 


TION). 

Mr. LEWIS wished to ask a Question 
of which he had given private Notice. 
Would the Prime Minister state whe- 
ther the Government would support the 
application of the 1st Procedure Rule to 
the Business of the House during the 
present Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have had no 
Notice of this Question. But I have no 

ower whatever to give it an answer. 

t would be very wrong in me to make 
any statement in regard to it anterior to 
the occurrence of a state of things that 
may call for its operation. 

Mr. LEWIS said, his Question was, 
Whether the Government would sup- 
port the application of the Rule in the 
event of any case arising ? 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


COMMUNICATION TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter 
from Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the Mem- 
bers for Northampton :— 

To the Right Honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

Sir, 

On the 21st February last I, as I then believed 
and still believe, in exact compliance with the 
Statute and Standing Orders of the House, took 
and subscribed the oath by law required, and took 
my seat as Member for Northampton. For this 
the House judged right to expel me, without per- 
mitting me to be heard in explanation, or in state- 
ment of the reasons which seemed to me under the 
law and custom of Parliament to justify my action. 
A new writ being issued, I was on the 2nd March 
re-elected, and since that re-election I have not 
yet presented myself at the table for the purpose 
of taking my seat according to law. From the 
Votes of the House I have learned that by an order 
of 6th March the House has resolved, without 
having heard me on my own behalf, that I shall 
not be permitted lo fulfil the statutory requirement 
to enable me to take my seat. 


In order to avoid the repetition of the appear. 
ance of personal conflict with the House, a friendly 
suit, exactly as the suit of Miller v. Salomons, 
was commenced against me by one of the electors of 
Northampton, to obtain a decision of the High 
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Court of Justice as to my legal rights and duty. 
This suit the Court has yesterday formally refused 
to hear. 


I have therefore, Sir, through you, to ask that 
the House will permit me, one of tts Members, to 
be heard at the Bar, that I may state the grounds 
of law on which I claim to be entitled to fulfil the 
law and take my seat. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most humble and obedt. Servant, 
Cha. Bradlaugh. 


20, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
11 November 1882. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: As I believe 
it is impossible, asa matter of Privilege, 
to move that Mr. Bradlaugh be heard 
at the Bar of the House, and as, in view 
of the Obstructive tactics of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite during the present Ses- 
sion, I do not wish to stand for a mo- 
ment between the House and the passing 
of the Rules of Procedure for which we 
are called together, I merely rise to give 
Notice that the first time I can do so 
consistently with the Rules of the House 
I shall move that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
heard at the Bar. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, 
in the letter you have read from Mr. 
Bradlaugh he refers to the case of Mr. 
Alderman Salomons {‘* Order! ’?] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to Order. I would ask you, Sir, 
whether the hon. Gentleman is in Order 
in discussing the matter? I am ready 
to discuss it; but I believe I should not 
be in Order in doing so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of my 
duty to the House I have read the letter 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, 
and upon that letter having been read 
Notice of a Motion has been given. The 
matter isso far at an end that no debate 
can arise upon it, because it is not a 
question of Privilege. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I do not wish 
in any way to transgress your ruling, 
Sir. I have merely to state that it is 
within my cet aan Order !’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
desires to debate the matterin any form 
he must give Notice of a Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Then, Sir, I 
will move the adjournment of the House, 
for the purpose of saying it is within 
my knowledge that the statement in 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s letter, that his case 
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before the Oourt stood on the same 
ground as that of Mr. Alderman Salo- 
mons, is an absolute mis-statement. I 
will not say a misrepresentation, be- 
cause I do not know that Mr. Bradlaugh 
could be aware of the difference of the 
circumstances between his case and that 
of Mr. Alderman Salomons—but I have 
special knowledge in the matter. And 
now, Sir, having, I hope, dispelled what 
might be a misunderstanding, or con- 
tributed towards doing so, I beg to with- 
draw my Motion. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—20>— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO. 
CEDURE—SECOND RULE (MOTIONS 
FOR ADJOURNMENT BEFORE PUBLIC 
BUSINESS) 


| TWENTIETH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Further 
Consideration of the New Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was his 
duty, as a matter of order and regu- 
larity, to move the 2nd Rule, as fol- 
lows :— 

“That no Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made before the Orders of the 
Day, or Notices of Motions have been entered 
upon, except by leave of the House ; the grant- 
ing of such leave, if disputed, being determined 
upon Question put forthwith; but no Division 
shall be taken thereupon unless demanded by 
forty Members rising in their places, nor until 
after the Questions on the Notice Paper have 
been disposed of.’’ 

The Resolution had been recast and put 
in a less stringent form than when it 
was first presented to the House, in order 
to meet what might be called cases of 
Urgency, and to allow a competent 
number of Members to raise the ques- 
tion for the decision of the House, 
whether a Motion for Adjournment 
should be taken or not. The first con- 
dition laid down was that a Motion for 
Adjournment should not be made during 
Question time, as had often been done 
to the great inconvenience of the House 
and the prejudice of Public Business ; 
and the second was that the number of 
Members desiring such a Motion to be 
made should be a competent number. 
The Government did not wish to make 
the number too high or too low; but 
they thought that the number which 





was competent to transact the Business 
of the House—namely, 40—would be 
a reasonable number. They were not 
absolutely wedded to that number, and, 
if there were any desire on the part of 
the House to reduce it, they would not 
object, even if it were reduced to the 
number of 20, for which there was 
a precedent in the number required to 
call for a Division in Urgency. That 
was all he would say on the subject, 
because this was a question entirely 
within the knowledge and experience of 
the House, even if it was not crowned 
by the experience of that evening. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That no Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day, or Notices of Motions have been 
entered upon, except by leave of the House; 
the granting of such leave, if disputed, being 
determined upon Question put forthwith ; but 
no Division shall be taken thereupon unless 
demanded by forty Members rising-in their 
places, nor until after the Questions on the 
Notice Paper have been disposed of.”—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he rose to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice—that the 
Rule should operate ‘‘on days when 
Government Orders have precedence.” 
The alteration, he thought, should com- 
mand the sympathy of the Government. 
The Government appeared, in submitting 
the Resolutions, to overlook the fact that 
one great cause of obstruction or delay 
was the enormous amount of Private 
Business which was brought forward 
by private Members, whose Bills and 
Motions were generally of a useless cha- 
racter, and seldom came to fruition. In 
the present Session there had been no 
fewer than 170 private Members’ Bills 
against 70 Public Bills. The Amendment 
would do some good if it only prevented 
private Members bringing forward Bills 
on subjects which should beleft to the Go- 
vernment. Further, he would be glad 
to see some Rule introduced to give 
really good Bills, brought in by private 
Members, ample time for discussion and 
amendment, and also to leave time to 
the Government to carry forward their 
Bills at leisure. It appeared to him, 
also, that the rights of private Members 
should be consulted rather in the 
matters of urgency than of these Bills. 
The object of Members being sent to 
the House was rather to remedy griev- 


| Twentieth Night. | 











ances than to assist in debates on ab- | 
struse matters which often required no’ 
legislation at all. He agreed with the 
Government that restriction should be, 

perhaps, placed on constant Motions for 

Adjournment ; but he did not think that 

that restriction should be imposed on 

nights devoted to private Members. 

Very often the subjects brought forward 
urgently on Motions for Adjournment 
were of far greater consequence to the 

public than the Bills or Resolutions with 
which they interfered. They were often 
of a nature so urgent and transitory that 
the opportunity for discussion must be 
taken off-hand; for if Members had to 
wait for the opportunity of discussion it 
might not come until too late, and thus 
a grievance might pass without redress. 

He hoped the Government would show 

some indulgence in this matter. They 
had carried their 1st Resolution by a 
very large majority; and he believed 

that, by showing a certain desire to com- 
promise and come to an understanding, 

they would probably carry the remainder 
of the Resolutions much faster than if 
they drew a hard-and-fast line and said 

they would listen to nothing which came 
from the Opposition side of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “‘ That,’’ to insert the words 
‘*on days when Government Orders have pre- 
cedence.”—(Str H. Drummond Wolf.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman would admit that 
the Government were not at present 
chargeable with any unconciliatory dis- 
position with respect to this Resolution. 
The Government had already, without 
waiting for any prompting, greatly miti- 
gated and altered the form of their ori- 
ginal proposal, and had intimated their 
willingness to make a concession in the 
matter of numbers should there be such 
a desire on the part of the House. 
Hon. Members would see that this 
was not a case in which he had to stand 
up for the interests of the Government. 
It would be convenient for the Govern- 
ment that Motions for Adjournment 
should be excluded on Government 
nights. It was assumed that no other 
Party was interested in excluding them; 
but that was a fundamental mistake. 
Independent Members had just as much 
interest in the passing of this Rule, and 
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in the Amendment they had an exclusive 
interest. That Amendment would leave 

rivate Members entirely undefended, 
Goma a Motion for the adjournment 
of the House at Question time on Tues- 
day night, when made without any 
restriction, might occupy the whole 
evening, and preclude a private Member 
from bringing on a Motion for which he 
had previously obtained precedence by 
ballot. Down to the present moment 
the Motion for Adjournment had never 
had any sanction at all. He would not 
say it had been censured by the Chair; 
but it had been spoken of from the 
Chair as an unauthorized and incon- 
venient practice, and it had been, to a 
considerable extent, discountenanced by 
the general sense of the House. Now, 
however, they were going to legislate 
about it, and to devise a plan which would 
give Motions for Adjournment an en- 
tirely different character from unautho- 
rized and inconvenient Motions as 
heretofore. They would be as legiti- 
mate as the original Motions of private 
Members, provided they were made in 
the terms of the Resolution; and, that 
being so, it would be impossible for the 
Government and most unfair to private 
Members to surrender to the mercy of 
uncontrolled action the right of setting 
aside on Tuesdays and on Wednesdays 
the regular Business of the House. Pri- 
vate Members often had measures in 
hand which were not interesting to the 
great majority of the House, but keenly 
interesting to some section of the House; 
but if this Amendment were agreed to, 
attempts to bring on such subjects 
would be regularly met by Motions for 
Adjournment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the Prime Minister had taken 
a view of the Amendment which he had 
hardly anticipated. As he understood 
his hon. Friend (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), his object was to reserve some 
kind of right on particular occasions to 
bring subjects of great urgency before 
the House; and he had been willing to 
make a concession on this point to the 
Government that on the days when 
Government Orders had precedence such 
Motions should not be made. It was 
clear that Government Business was 
Business of the greatest importance to 
the country—Business in which the 
country at large was interested—but 
private Members’ Business, in 19 cases 
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out of 20, was Business in which the 
rivate Member alone was interested. 
His hon. Friend, therefore, had sug- 
ested a very great concession to the 
Torment and was preventing hon. 
Members from interfering with the 
Government Business in an unauthorized 
manner. Hon. Members balloted for 
the priority of their Motions; but it 
often happened, as the Prime Minister 
would agree, that a very unimportant 
Motion might, on a Tuesday, block the 
way of a Motion of the greatest im- 
portance, and prevent it from coming on. 
That was constantly happening, with 
the result that the House was counted 
out on the unimportant Motion, and the 
important Motion had no chance of 
coming on at all. He had an Amend- 
ment on the subject on which he should 
produce some startling figures to the 
House. He would, however, suggest, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth, that 
he might consider whether a more 
satisfactory arrangement of Business 
could not be made for Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and the House allowed to se- 
lect for itself out of the Motions put 
down the Motion which it deemed of 
the greatestimportance. ‘‘ Counts out” 
being almost the rule on Tuesdays, he 
thought it reasonable that the Govern- 
ment should allow this power of moving 
the adjournment of the House to be 
reserved for private Members’ days. It 
did not follow, because the power was 
reserved, that it would be constantly 
used, and it would not do the least harm. 
In proof that the proposal which he made 
was reasonable, he pointed to the fact 
that in the arrangement of the Paper for 
Government nights the most important 
Business was always put first. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought the 
noble Lord had called attention to a 
difficulty which would not be met by the 
Amendment. Even if, as indicated, un- 
interesting Motions sometimes had pre- 
cedence of interesting Motions on 
Tuesdays, it was obvious that the power 
to move the adjournment of the House 
would not help the discussion of the in- 
teresting Motions. Neither would the pre- 
servation of the power of moving the 
adjournment helpthe noble Lord in cases 
of ‘‘counts out.” The question, too, of 
whether the House should have the 
power of departing from the ballot which 





now regulated the order of private 
Members’ Motions was quite indepen- 
dent of the Resolution, although it 
might be one well worthy of considera- 
tion. Under the circumstances, he 
suggested that the hon. Member should 
move an Amendment in some other 
form. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman and his noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) that some reconsideration of 
the order of Business was desirable, for 
he believed that great inconveniences 
often arose from the system of balloting. 
He was, however, afraid that the yaa | 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
would rather tend to increase the present 
difficulty, and lead to some unfairness to 

rivate Members. He hoped his hon. 

riend would not think it necessary to 
divide the House. The Amendment of his 
noble Friend was in an opposite sense 
to that of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, and he thought it met the case 
better. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had hoped, when the Prime Minister 
introduced the Resolution, that there 
would have been some discussion, in 
order that the House might express an 
opinion on its principle, because until 
they knew what the Resolution meant 
they could not discuss any Amendment 
which might be made upon it. The 
Prime Minister said that he would make 
a concession by changing the number 40 
into 20; but, in his (Lord George 
Hawmilton’s) opinion, the Resolution as 
it stood meant that, no matter what an- 
swer was given to any Question, no 
Member could move the adjournment of 
the House, however great might be the 
number of Members who held his views, 
if there was a single person in the House 
who objected to that course. That was 
the argument——[ Mr. Giapstovz : The 
first part.] He (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) presumed that it meant by leave of 
the House. But he wanted to know 
what was meant by “leave of the 
House?” The “ evident sense of the 
House” had been interpreted to mean 
the evident sense of the majority of the 
House. As, therefore, there was much 
confusion as to the way in which this 
word ‘‘ House”’ was used in the different 
Resolutions, he thought, if this Resolu- 
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tion was to be passed, that they ought 
to clearly indicate whether what was 
meant was the unanimous consent of 
every Member in the House. If one 
person could stop the Motion for Ad- 
journment being employed, what con- 
cession was the Prime Minister going to 
make? The great mass of the House, 
he thought, was strongly against an 
improper use being made of this power ; 
but, on the other hand, there were times 
when it facilitated Public Business by 
the discussion of matters of paramount 
importance. With regard to Questions, 
the present Government had a great 
advantage over their Predecessors. In 
the late Parliament the House insisted 
upon every Member reading his Ques- 
tion ; whereas in the present Parliament 
the House would not allow any Member 
to read his Question, but required him 
simply to name the number of it, and 
the Government could give almost any 
answer they chose. But, surely, there 
ought to be some remedy against an- 
swers which were either improper or 
evasive. He asked the House to con- 
sider whether they would assent to this 
a or that there should be some 
imitation in it. It seemed to him that 
if a certain portion of the House was in 
favour of a Motion for Adjournment, that 
Motion, under certain conditions, should 
be possible; and he initiated this dis- 
cussion in order that there should bea 
clear opinion as to what must be the 
wish of the House, so that when they 
got further down the Resolution they 
should not be told that they could not 
raise the principle. 

Mr. GORST said, that the privilege 
of asking Questions of Ministers was one 
of the most valuable possessed by Mem- 
bers of that House, and the power of 
moving the adjournment of the House 
was a great means of compelling the 
Government to give full and satisfactory 
answers. If, however, that power were 
taken away, the House might expect a 
large number of answers from the 
Treasury Bench practically refusing the 
information asked for. The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment was very fair in giving answers to 
Questions addressed to him; but he had 
Colleagues who would not scruple to 
evade Questions put to them if the 
power of moving the adjournment were 
taken away. What they wanted was a 
day on which they could put Questions 
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with the certainty of being able to force 
an answer from the Treasury Bench. 
If that power were allowed them on 
Tuesday, it would practically re-act on 
the other days of the week. Tuesday 
was selected for the purpose, because 
Tuesday’s Sittings were almostinvariably 
wasted in their Parliamentary Business. 
By the ballot a string of Notices were 
placed on the Paper which Members did 
not care about, and therefore they sanc- 
tioned the rising of the House at an 
early hour. By giving the right of mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House on 
Tuesday, in the event of an evasive reply 
being given, they would insure that, 
throughout the week, Ministers would 
reply to the Questions put to them. He 
hoped that the House would not part 
with this valuable power altogether. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that the House hardly appre- 
ciated the very grave and great import- 
ance ofthe 2nd Rule. There could be no 
doubt that the Rule must be of great 
importance hereafter, particularly after 
the Ist Resolution had been passed. 
They had to consider the Rules in 
regard to the Resolutions. He admitted 
that great abuses had taken place with 
regard to Motions for Adjournment ; but 
they should not in consequence consent 
to give up the power entirely. He might 
state that he had attended a long time in 
the House, and he had never once moved 
a Motion for Adjournment; but on one 
occasion he had seconded one on a Ques- 
tion with regard to the Afghan War, 
when the answer was of a most un- 
satisfactory’ character, given to one 
whom he regretted was no longer alive 
(Sir William Palliser). He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) seconded the adjourn- 
ment simply in order that his hon. 
Friend might receive a fair and proper 
answer from the Government on a very 
important question. What he wished 
to put before them was this—Would not 
the Government allow an Amendment 
to be introduced to the effect that a Mo- 
tion for Adjournment might be made in 
case of a certain number of hon. Mem- 
bers rising in their places in favour of 
it. He said that a certain number of 
Members, and not the majority, should 
determine the question when it arose. 
If otherwise, the Government would 
always be able to prevent an adjourn- 
ment. In his opinion, the House would 
be most unwise to part absolutely with 
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such a right. Unless some such con- 
cession as that he had indicated were 
made, he feared the Resolution would 
be debated at great length. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought the House should consider that 
the power under discussion, much as it 
had been abused, was the only safety- 
valve existing in all their proceedings, 
and therefore ought not to be abolished 
under colour of the comprehensive re- 
formation with which they were con- 
fronted. This was a power which secured 
everything moving evenly and seriously, 
because the Government knew that if 
the Questions put were not properly 
answered the remedy would be resorted 
to. They knew that emergencies arose 
in the life of Parliaments as of nations, 
and, knowing that, they must not sit 
down on the safety-valve of their Parlia- 
mentary system. That which the Go- 
vernment was now proposing proved they 
hardly understood the nature of the pro- 
ceeding. What they proposed was that 
those who were on their trial should be 
called upon to decide whether or not 
they would hear and disprove the 
charges brought against them. The 
persons accused were those who were 
to say whether they would shut the 
mouths of their accusers and so acquit 
themselves untried. For any one Mem- 
ber to be able to jump up and move the 
adjournment when he was a little mor- 
tified was, he admitted, excessive ; but, 
at the same time, he did not think the 
Parliament of England should be alto- 
gether deprived of that old freedom. If, 
however, that were done, something 
would happen one day that would make 
them regret the levity with which it had 
parted with its undoubted privilege. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that 
the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. -Barttelot) was an ex- 
ceedingly practical one. On both sides 
of the House there was a feeling that 
the Resolution as it stood was somewhat 
strigent, and a little too much to the ad- 
vantage of Ministers. He did not say 
that Ministers absolutely tried to evade 
answering Questions, but the House 
knew that sometimes a Minister did not 
answer a Question very clearly; and if, 
when he did that, there was no appeal 
except to a majority of the House, it 
was, practically, an appeal from Pontius 
Pilate to Caiaphas—that was to say, 





from the Government to the Govern- 
ment’s mechanical majority. Of the 


numerous Amendments to the Resolu- - 


tion, that of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was 
about the worst, because the practical 
outcome of his proposal was that Tues- 
days should be devoted to Motions for the 
Adjournment of the House. The most 
practical Amendment was that which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
but he could not, and would not, enter 
upon a discussion of the merits of it. 
The effect of it was that if 40 Members 
wished that the Motion should be pro- 
ceeded with, it should be allowed with- 
out there being any subsequent appeal 
to the House. He would not stand upon 
40 Members ; but that number seemed 
to him to be a reasonable compromise, 
which many hon. Members were inclined 
to support. It would much simplify 
matters if the Prime Minister would say 
that such an Amendment would be 
accepted. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he thought 
the Prime Minister, in bringing forward 
these Resolutions, might have done what 
was usual on the Motion for reading 
Bills a second time. He might have 
given a general sketch of the Amend- 
ments which the Government were pre- 
pared to accept, in a modified form or 
not, and also of those to which they 
would give a determined opposition. 
In his opinion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was himself mainly responsible 
for the desultory character of the dis- 
cussion that had arisen. It was his (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke’s) intention to support the 
Amendment. It was perfectly true, as 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had said, that the 
condition of private Members had long 
been getting worse and worse. The 
term ‘ private’? Members was altoge- 
ther a misnomer. It would be much 
more exact to speak of them as ‘“un- 
official Members.”” When he first came 
into the House those Members had their 
fair share of the public time, and it was 
always held private Members could ad- 
vantageously bring forward the manifold 
grievances which arose from time to 
time. Now, however, all that was 
changed, and the Government almost 
monopolized the time of the House. As 
it stood, this Resolution was a second 
edition of the cléture. He should sup- 
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port the Amendment for the reasons 
urged by the hon. and learned Member 
. for Chatham (Mr. Gorst)—namely, that 
if the power of adjournment were taken 
away, us proposed, great temptation 
would be given to Members of the Go- 
vernment to give evasive and dis- 
courteous replies to Questions. The 
Amendment would put a considerable 
screw on the Treasury Bench, and that 
would have a very good effect. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had also expressed a very 
true opinion when he said that the Rule 
was altogether too stringent. He (Mr. 
J. R. Yorke) thought that if the Govern- 
ment would intimate their consent to 
the acceptance of the principle that 40 
Members rising in their places could 
demand that a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment should be moved, it would do 
much to simplify the passage of the 
Resolution. 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the complaints of the hon. Member 
as to the course taken by the Govern- 
ment were most unreasonable. It was 
impossible for the Prime Minister to 
have made a statement with reference to 
all the Amendments upon the Paper in 
introducing the Resolution. Such a 
course would be most irregular and 
most inconvenient. When an Amend- 
ment was reached which raised the point 
referred to by the hon. Member, then 
the Government would state the reason 
why the Amendment could not be ac- 
cepted. At present the Prime Minister 
had stated what modification he was dis- 
posed to accept—namely, a change in 
the numbers. That was the only change 
which the Government upon reflection 
was disposed to accept on the Resolu- 
tion. If it were not irregular to raise 
the discussion on the present Amend- 
ment, he could inform the House why 
the proposal for allowing 40 Members 
to move the adjournment would defeat 
the object of the Resolution altogether. 
There would be no room for anybody to 
bring forward those grievances of which 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
spoke ; but there would always be some 
eloquent patriot who would come down 
and move the adjournment of the House. 
What they had now to consider was the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, which had not been as yet 
supported by any Member of the Oppo- 
sition. Indeed, the hon. Member who 
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had just sat down spoke against it. 
What would be the effect of it? The 
private Member who had, he would say, 
the greatest amount of assurance would 
move the adjournment, and then it would 
become impossible for any hon. Member 
to put a Question of which he had given 
Notice until that Motion was disposed 
of. It was quite plain that if they re- 
cognized the right of moving the ad- 
journment at the beginning of Business, 
they would disorganize the whole con- 
duct of Business in the House. They 
could haveno arrangements which would 
not be broken up by Motions for Ad- 
journment, whether on private Mem- 
bers’ nights or on Government nights. 
It was said there might be an emer- 
gency when there ought to be an oppor- 
tunity of making such a Motion; but 
hon. Members appeared to forget that 
they had such an opportunity every 
day at the close of the Sitting. [Mur- 
mure.| He knew that some hon. Gen- 
tlemen would prefer the hours between 
5 and 8 o’clock in the evening for those 
Motions for Adjournment, which would 
disarrange Business; but if there was 
some great national emergency when the 
Government must be asked for an ex- 
planation and some statement should be 
made, it would involve too great a sacri- 
fice for hon. Gentlemen to come down 
in white neckties at 11 o’clock at night. 
He trusted that the House would not 
assent to the proposal that on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays any Member should be 
at liberty to occupy as much of the time 
of the House as he pleased by a Motion 
for Adjournment. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down had promised to 
confine himself to the question imme- 
diately before the House; but he had 
given the House clearly to understand 
not only that the Government did not 
agree to the very wise and prudent sug- 
gestion of the bon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), but that 
they would yield to no proposal, and 
would insist on carrying the whole scope 
and spirit of the Resolution intact. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
sought to justify that determination on 
the part of the Government by an argu- 
ment which hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House must, he thought, 
feel to be unworthy of his position. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman told 
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them that the privilege, which, he ad- 
mitted, in great emergencies might be 
usefully employed, of moving the ad- 
journment, might always be had recourse 
to at the end of the Sitting—that was to 
say, at 2 or 3 in the morning, on a great 
national or international emergency, 
some hon. Member, when the represen- 
tatives of the Press had retired and Mr. 
Speaker and everybody else were ex- 
hausted, might rise and exercise that 
privilege. Yet that was the deliberate 
advice which the right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking on the part of the Government, 
gave to independent Members on both 
sides of the House. He protested against 
the view the right hon. Gentleman had 
taken of the whole of that Resolution, and 
also against the suggestion he had made 
with reference to it. He was not dis- 
posed to deny either that during recent 
years the number of Questions put at 
the commencement of Business had 
greatly increased, or that the exercise of 
the privilege of moving the adjourn- 
ment had also, to some extent, but to no 
very great extent, increased. But why 
had that increase taken place? Simply, 
he maintained, because the time at the 
disposal of private Members had been 
so restricted by the action of the Go- 
vernment that matters which formerly 
formed the subject of distinct Motions 
had been put down in the form of Ques- 
tions, very much, he thought, to the 
saving of the time of the House, and 
much, also, to the convenience of the 
Government. But if the present Reso- 
lution passed as it was introduced, what, 
he asked, would be the value of those 
Questions? Under the present system 
an hon. Member who received an un- 
satisfactory reply to a Question ad- 
dressed to a Member of the Government 
was able to make himself disagreeable 
to the Government by moving the ad- 
journment, and so obtaining the infor- 
mation that he desired; but if an essen- 
tial modification was not made in this 
Rule there would be absolutely no 
guarantee that a question, perhaps of 
the greatest interest and importance, 
would receive an adequate answer from 
the Ministers of the day. The House 
and the country would thereby be de- 
— of that information which they 

ad a right to demand, and they would 
be left at the mercy of a powerful Mi- 
nister with a mechanical majority at his 
back. He deeply regretted that the 





Government should have devised that 
scheme for rendering the Questions, 
when put, less useful than they were 
now, and also that they had not assented 
to the reasonable and moderate proposal 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
for amending it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had never 
himself moved the adjournment of the 
House, and he believed that the privi- 
lege of doing it had been often grossly 
abused ; but he complained that the Go- 
vernment now sought to take advantage 
of that fact to inflict on the House a 
grievous wrong, and to deprive them of 
a resource which was frequently of much 
importance. He wished that, on the 
contrary, they would lend their ear to 
the request of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), and condescend to enlighten the 
House as to their ideas with respect to 
the proposed Rule; but instead of that 
they maintained a studied reticence, all 
except the Home Secretary, who was as 
flippant as his Colleagues were silent. 
That was not the way they should deal 
with a question of this vital importance. 
He wished to hear—and the Conserva- 
tive Party, who were never flippant or 
reticent, wished to hear—from them what 
was intended by the phrase ‘the 
leave of the House.” as that to 
be ascertained by a division, or by a cer- 
tain number of Members getting up in 
their places and declaring their opinion 
that an hon. Member should be allowed 
to move the adjournment of the House ? 
In his opinion, the only merit of the 
Amendment was that it limited the ope- 
ration of the Resolution. The Resolu- 
tion itself seemed almost unnecessary 
after the cléture Resolution which had 
been passed. In presenting this and the 
following Resolutions to the House, the 
Government must bear in mind that, as 
they had taken their stand upon the 
cléture Resolution, hon. Members on this 
side of the House were far less disposed 
to consider the remaining Resolutions, 
which he, for one, was prepared stoutly 
to oppose. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he attached very 
high importance to the Resolution be- 
fore the House, and hoped that the 
Government would take an early oppor- 
tunity to make some reasonable con- 
cessions to wishes which were not con- 
fined to one side of the House. The 
Prime Minister, in moving the Resolu- 
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tion, had adopted a conciliatory tone ; 
but what he undertook to do practically 
came to nothing. It had, no doubt, 
often happened that Motions had been 
made of a wholly immaterial character, 
prompted sometimes by temper and 
sometimes by vanity ; but, nevertheless, 
occasions might arise of some important 
crisis in home or foreign affairs, when 
the Opposition, who differed strongly, 
resolutely, and conscientiously from the 
Government, would have a right to 
present their views to the House and 
the nation by moving the adjournment. 
It was no answer to say that hon. Mem- 
bers could ballot or might wait until 3 
or 4 o’clock in the morning. It was no 
answer to say the Opposition could, if 
they pleased, by framing a Motion of 
Want of Confidence, practically compel 
the Government to grant them a day, 
for it might be that the question was 
one upon which the House ought to have 
immediate information. Within the four 
corners of the Resolution now before 
the House, even with the very moderate 
suggestion to substitute 20 for 40, no 
power was given to any Member of the 
Opposition, or to any section of the Op- 
position, however respectable or power- 
ful, or to the Leader of the Opposition, 
even if supported by a section of the 
Ministerial side, to rise to move the ad- 
journment without the leave of, per- 
haps, the very Minister whose conduct 
was at stake. This was little short of 
a gross scandal. In short, whether 
leave was to be granted or not depended 
upon the will of the Minister of the 
day ; but it was not to be expected that 
hon. Members could rely upon the con- 
sideration of Ministers as a sheet-anchor. 
He, therefore, urged the Government to 
reconsider their attitude, and to make 
a modification of the Rule which might 
be acceptable to the House generally. 
He did not accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) with pleasure, 
because he had no desire to interfere 
with the already limited time of private 
Members. But there was no alterna- 
tive. If the Government refused to 
give them public time, they must ask 
for a portion of the time of private 
Members. Should a reasonable conces- 
sion be made, he did not see why the 
discussion on this Resolution should 
occupy a considerable time, as, no doubt, 
in various instances the right of moving 
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the adjournment of the House at Ques- 
tion time had been abused, and some 
remedy was necessary. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he considered that they had now before 
them a most important question dealing 
with a practical evil; and he thought 
the Government were responding to the 
sense of the House when they afforded 
a means of relief against a tyranny 
under which they had been groaning 
for several years past. The evil was 
one which they felt so much that they 
would go almost any length in order to 
bring their proceedings into something 
like order, and make the transaction of 
their Business fairly efficient. It was 
perfectly intolerable that when the House 
had arranged the Orders of the Day in 
a certain way any one Member might 
get up and propose a Motion on some 
grievance, and so lead to a discussion 
that might last for three oz more hours, 
and prevent the Orders coming on. 
Still, he felt some difficulty in going the 
whole length of this Resolution; and 
he should be glad if the Government 
could see their way to some middle 
course. They might put a check on the 
objectionable practice, without abso- 
lutely forbidding a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment on an occasion of extremity and 
urgency. For his own part, he was 
much inclined to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), which would sub- 
sequently come on for consideration. 
Whatever was done at present must be 
experimental and tentative ; and they 
ought, therefore, to be careful, lest they 
went to such an extreme that a reaction 
would result. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, as the 
Rulestood,nohon.Membercould movethe 
adjournment of the House for any pur- 
pose, or however urgent and important, 
without the consent of the Government. 
If such a Rule were adopted, hon. Mem- 
bers knew what they had to expect. He, 
however, ventured to appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government not to make this Re- 
solution a Party question, as the first 
had been; and he was certain that any 
concession which the Government might 
make in reference to it would be hailed 
with general applause by the House. 
As one who was anxious that the 
House should be enabled to prevent the 
scandals which had been occurring of 
late years, he was ready to make any 
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reasonable change in their Procedure ; 
but the present proposal was too drastic, 
and was far beyond the necessities of 
the case. He hoped the Government 
would not alter their Procedure in such 
a way as would do violence to the feel- 
ings of moderate men—a course which 
would result in an agitation that would 
necessitate the withdrawal of the ob- 
noxious Rule. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would not 
accept as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians the dictum of the Home Secretary, 
who had chosen to express his opinion 
prematurely upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), an Amendment 
which was not before the House. He 
(Mr. Dillwyn) also ventured to hope 
that the House would not be detained 
much longer on the Amendment now 
under discussion. 

Viscount SANDON said, the tone of 
the Home Secretary showed them what 
they had to expect. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had told the House 
in so many words that the Government 
would not accept any Amendment which 
would seriously modify the provisions of 
the Resolution, and had set down his 
foot in advance upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
But unless that were accepted the House 
would have no safeguard atall. The 
fact was, that in this as in many other of 
the Resolutions Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been too prodigal of their 
words. To carry out their intention the 
Resolution should have run — ‘‘ No 
Mction for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made at any time with- 
out the consent of the Government of 
the day.” If this Resolution were 
agreed to in its present form, hereafter 
it would be in the discretion of the 
Prime Minister of the day whether any 
pressure should be put upon him or not 
in respect of any particular subject. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
were two points on which the House was 
agreed—first, that the power of moving 
the adjournment at Question time was a 
very valuable privilege; and, second, 
that it had sometimes been abused. 
Members were willing to assist the 
Government in regulating the exercise 
of that power, but they were not willing 
to aid them in abolishing it. The Rule 
as it stood, however, would abolish it. 
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If it passed, it would place the House 
absolutely at the mercy of the Ministry 
for the time being. It might be con- 
venient and agreeable for the present 
Ministers to be freed from the annoy- 
ance of impromptu debates on Egypt or 
Ireland. Doubtless, some of these dis- 
cussions were disturbing and a source of 
trouble; but they had better submit to 
them than part with a power that they 
themselves would find, when once again 
in Opposition, the value of. If the 
Government would consent to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
the discussion might closethere. It was 
not all that Members wanted, but it 
was an improvement on the Ministerial 
proposal, and as a compromise the House 
would be willing to agree to it. But as 
the Government did not seem disposed 
to accept it, he would offer another sug- 
gestion. His proposal was even less than 
that of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, and it was simply this. If a 
Member asked a Question, and did not 
get a satisfactory answer, he might have 
the power of explaining his Question. 
It might be said that if he had such 
power he would abuse it. He might 
take a lengthened time—half-an-hour, 
an hour, or two hours—to make his ex- 
planation. That certainly would be an 
abuse of the privilege ; but, to provide 
against that, the time at which he was 
at liberty could be restricted. He was 
very much opposed to the practice of 
restricting speakers, as it was highly 
objectionable ; but they had introduced 
the system of measuring out speeches, 
and this would only be a development - 
of the same idea. If they allowed the 
Member who wished to move the ad- 
journment to make a statement, and 
they allowed a Minister to make another 
in reply, the matter in many instances 
would end there. The House would be 
satisfied, the aggrieved Member would 
be satisfied, and no further discussion 
could take place. If any discussion did 
take place, then it would only be with 
the sanction of the House. But by this 
plan, the power of explaining a Ques- 
tion and getting a detailed reply would 
be retained. He might add that the 
plan was in operation in Franve and 
America, and he believed worked satis- 
factorily in both countries. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR admitted that 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
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Neweastle (Mr. J. Cowen) would be an 
improvement on the proposal of the 
Government, but it would be a very 
small improvement. He thought that 
too much emphasis had been laid on the 
necessity of moving the adjournment in 
order to compel the Government to give 
acivil answer. Hehada higher reason, 
which was that the right might be re- 
quired to enable the House at some 
grave crisis to discuss some important 
question relating to affairs at home or 
abroad. If they took away the power 
to move the adjournment, except with 
the assent of the Government—[Mr. 
GuapstonE: The assent of the House. | 
He assumed that the Government might 
have a mechanical majority in the future 
as they had in the past, and therefore he 
substituted the word ‘‘ Government’”’ for 
‘*House.” If some important question 
were suddenly to arise, the Government 
would be able to put pressure upon their 
followers to prevent the Motion for Ad- 
journment from being accepted. That 
was the reason why the House should be 
in possession of some provision by which 
large minorities might be enabled to 
force a discussion when absolutely neces- 
sary upon the Government. He could 
not make out what the Government 
meant to do on this question, for the 
Home Secretary certainly did say that 
no Amendment that would put it into the 
power of the minority, however large, 
to interfere with the Government Busi- 
ness would be accepted—[‘‘ No, no! ’’] 
—but he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) believed 
that if the Government would accept 
some such Amendment as that of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), the discussion on this 
Resolution would be greatly facilitated. 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the words of the Home Secre- 
tary had been very much misunderstood. 
His right hon. and learned Friend did 
not say that the Government absolutely 
refused all Amendments to this Rule, 
but that on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) it would be irregular to 
bring forward arguments with regard to 
other Amendments. And his right hon. 
and learned Friend added that when 
they came to the Amendments of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) and the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
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the Government would be prepared to 
state why they had made their original 
proposal and their objections to those 
Amendments. Nothing had fallen from 
any Member of the Government to show 
that there was an inflexible determina- 
tion on the part of the Government to 
force their views on the House. | It 
might have been convenient if his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) had made 
a statement when moving the Resolu- 
tion with regard to the Amendments on 
the Paper ; but when the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth was 
once moved, it was impossible for the 
Government to make a statement with 
regard to the other Amendments, 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there were 
Amendments on the Paper before the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton which might take days 
to discuss, and, in his opinion, nothing 
would facilitate the discussion more than 
a statement of the views of the Govern- 
ment with regard to that and the other 
Amendments. The position taken up 
by independent Members on one side 
and the other was that it would be im- 
mensely to the public danger that any 
Government should have it in their power 
to say to their majority—‘‘ Refuse to 
listen to the Motion, which is one that 
impugns our dignity and which demands 
information which it is of vital conse- 
quence to us not to give.” He put aside 
Party considerations when he said that 
it would be dangerous that any Govern- 
ment, Liberal or Tory, should be able to 
say, ‘‘ You shall not raise this ques- 
tion,” though it might be of the highest 
importance in relation to matters at home 
or abroad. He believed it would be 
disastrous to deprive the House of this 
power, which had often been exercised 
to the advantage of the State, and he 
therefore hoped the Government would 
be disposed to come to a compromise on 
the subject. He was convinced that if 
some such proposal as that which had 
been shadowed forth by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton were adopted 
by the Government it would meet with 
general accvptance. He confessed that 
he should hesitate before voting for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, because that Amendment 
contemplated the abolition of the power 
of moving the adjournment of the House 
at Question time on Government days; 
and it was to be remembered that to- 
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wards the end of the Session the Govern- 
ment took precedence on almost every 
day of the week. In the public interests, 
therefore, no matter what Government 
was in power, it was desirable there 
should be the power of asking the atten- 
tion of Parliament and the country to 
matters of grave interest and pressing 
emergency, and that it should not be in 
the power of the majority behind the 
Government to refuse them that liberty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked permission 
to say that the Government wished to 
meet the Opposition in an equitable 
spirit, and he would therefore observe 
this much, that although the Govern- 
ment could not accept the terms of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
yet, if the sense of the House was gene- 
rally in its favour, they would be pre- 
pared to entertain the principle of it in 
preference to that which they themselves 
preferred—namely, the reference to the 
vote of the majority. 

Stir HENRY TYLER said, he was in 
favour of retaining the present power of 
calling attention to urgent affairs on any 
day. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS appealed 
to the hon. Member for Portsmouth to 
withdraw his Amendment after the 
statement of the Prime Minister. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved to insert, after ‘‘that,” in the 
first line of the Resolution, the words 
‘while the Committee of Supply is 
open.” The principle of the Amend- 
ment was that while Committee of Sup- 
ply was open, Members had proper 
opportunities of bringing questions be- 
fore the House and ventilating griev- 
ances; but they had not such oppor- 
tunities when Supply was not before the 
House, which was in the opening and 
closing weeks of the Session, and his 
Amendment was designed to meet that 
case. The importance of the Amend- 
ment was relative to others to come 
after, about which he hoped the Leader 
of the Opposition would express as 
favourable an opinion as he had about 
this. If the Government were resolved 
to carry the Rules in the exact words in 
which they had submitted them, the 
Rules would not have much validity, 
because they would be carried in the 
teeth of the Opposition, who would be 
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tempted to change them when they 
could; but it would be otherwise if the 
Government accepted Amendments with- 
out caring from which quarter of the 
House they came. 


Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘‘That,” to insert the words ‘‘ while the 
Committee of Supply is open.” —( Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he con- 
fessed that he sympathized with the Go- 
vernment in their objections to making 
the Motion for Adjournment during the 
time set apart for Questions. He had 
himself been obliged to move the ad- 
journment in the early part of that 
evening, because the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) at- 
tempted to prevent him from com- 
pleting the remarks he desired to make; 
but he (Mr. Newdegate) had sufficient 
respect for the House to withdraw the 
Motion immediately after he had an 
opportunity of setting himself right. 
He must, however, say that this habit 
of putting a mass of insignificant Ques- 
tions in the House ought to be curtailed. 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
spoken of the House as having degene- 
rated in recent years, and he (Mr. 
Newdegate) ascribed this apparent de- 
generation more to the habit of putting 
Questions to the Government than to 
anything else; because, although those 
Questions were put in the presence of 
the House, the House itself had no 
power whatever of expressing an opi- 
nion either upon the matter of Questions 
or upon the matter of the answers. In 
fact, hon. Members sat there as so many 
lay figures during this questioning and 
very questionable process, and the only 
escape they had was by moving the 
adjournment of the House, which often 
led to excessive debate, and, at the same 
time, precluded the House from express- 
ing an opinion by means of a division 
upon any of the subjects thus anoma- 
lously brought before it. He thought, 
then, that the Government would do the 
House a service in endeavouring to put 
a check upon this horrible mass of 
Questions, which, so far as their import- 
ance was concerned, were not worthy of 
the attention of the Local Government 
Board, or, in very many cases, even of 
a parish vestry. He had heard hon. 
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Members say that the time of the House 
had been so monopolized by the Govern- 
ment that it was impossible for them to 
bring forward subjects which interested 
their own constituents, and might inte- 
rest the country, otherwise than by put- 
ting Questions. He admitted that the 
extravagant action of a certain section 
of the Irish Members during the last 
four or five years, and the kind of mono- 
poly which they had been allowed to 
establish for Irish Questions and for 
their own views, was a course of pro- 
ceeding unjustified by the importance 
of the country they represented, and 
apparently attributable to nothing but 
their own view of their own self-inte- 
rest. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the Question then before 
the House was the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that the Amendment, no matter by 
whom moved, had reference to the 
Resolution before the House; but he 
-would beg pardon if he had trans- 
gressed. He had thought that he was 
entitled to speak to the Resolution as a 
whole; but if he was limited to the 
Amendment—which was a mere modi- 
fication of one of the proposed Rules, 
intended to limit the time during which 
the Rule was to operate—in that case 
he could only say that he did not wish 
for a limitation of the Rule at all; and 
he assigned as his reason that, while he 
knew that he differed from many hon. 
Gentleman on his side of the House, he 
was in favour of the principle of the 
Rule as proposed by the Government. 
He had no wish to trespass on the 
time of the House; and if he had in- 
fringed the Rules of the House in 
speaking upon the Resolution gene- 
rally he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man (the Speaker) and the House 
would forgive him, because his only 
desire: was to express the strong opi- 
nion he entertained against the pre- 
sent system of questioning the Go- 
vernment with the view of eliciting 
from the Government absolute opinions 
on subjects upon which, according to its 
present Forms, the House had no oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinions. The 
great body of the House were thus 
treated as a set of mere lay figures. 
This practice seemed to him (Mr. New- 
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degate) unjustifiable. He knew that it 
did not tend to promote the dignity of 
the House, and he believed that it 
did not advance the interests of the 
country. 

Mr. DODSON was disposed to agree 
with much that had been said by the 
Mover of that Amendment. He would, 
however, remind the House that his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had promised to accept the 
principle of the important Amendment 
which the hon. Member forWolverhamp- 
ton intended to move. That being the 
case, he thought it would be better if the 
present Amendment were withdrawn, 
aud the Government would consider how 
best to deal with the question at a sub- 
sequent stage. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to hear the views of the Prime 
Minister confirmed by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken ; but he 
did not know how these speeches were 
to be reconciled with that delivered by 
the Home Secretary a quarter of ap 
hour ago. He was glad to hear that 
there was some prospect of concessions 
being made; but he thought the time 
had come when the Government might 
go further, and tell them at once how 
far these concessions were to go. Were 
they going to accept his own or the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton’s Amend- 
ments? Though he admitted that the 
Amendment was being met in a concilia- 
tory spirit, it would be pressed to a divi- 
sion unless some more definite statement 
were made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Srr HENRY TYLER said, he con- 
curred in the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetr) said, that a discus- 
sion was being raised on Amendments 
yet to come. The Prime Minister had 
said that the Government would be dis- 
posed to consider Amendments when 
they came to them, with a view of seeing 
what concessions could be made. But it 
was absurd for the right hon. Gentleman 
to ask them what concessions they were 
going to make on Amendments which 
had not been discussed. If hon. Mem- 
bers thought the Amendment a right 
one, and that they could not trust the 
Government to deal fairly in the matter, 
let them vote for the Amendment. After 
Supply was closed on the Appropriation 
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Bill, Members had many opportunities 
for bringing questions forward. Supply, 
too, was always set up early in the 
Session. There was really no reason for 
giving exceptionally large powers of 
moving the adjournment at such a time. 
The House met to transact Business, 
and it was a large power for Members 
to move that no Business be done and 
the House adjourn. The privilege was 
an abnormal one, and ought only to be 
used on grave occasions. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, this was 
all very true of ordinary Sessions; but 
he reminded the Solicitor General that 
at present the House was sitting after 
the Appropriation Bill had been passed ; 
and though they had before them a 
matter of the importance of the Egyp- 
tian Question, they had no opportunity 
of discussing it except through the 
courtesy of the Government. This being 
the case, he thought that hon. Members 
would, in view of the increased restric- 
tions, hesitate before allowing that Bill 
to pass out of their hands again in the 
same way, with the opportunities it 
afforded for the discussion of grievances. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that a great 
deal too much had been said about the 
abuse of the custom of putting Ques- 
tions to Ministers. That abuse was, in 
a great measure, due to the fact that the 
Government had been appropriating more 
and more of the time of private Mem- 
bers. If the Government would give 
some clear indication of the course they 
proposed to take, they would very much 
facilitate the attainment of the object in 
view; but he believed they had not 
made up their minds, and were fishing 
for a policy, anxious to regulate their 
concessions by the amount of support 
they were likely to receive. 

Cotonen STANLEY said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General had not produced any reason 
why the noble Lord should not persevere 
with his Amendment, or why, in view of 
the New Rules, private Members should 
not be chary about parting with the 
limited opportunities for the discussion 
of grievances which they now possessed. 
The argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman cut both ways, for, if this 
power was only made use of on rare 
occasions, it might be all the more ne- 
cessary to retain it. de quite agreed 
with what had fal] a from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincolnshire | 





(Mr. E. Stanhope(. It would be quite 
possible for a future Government to get 
rid of Supply earlier than they did in 
past years, and thus to shut out from 
hon. Members one of the legitimate 
opportunities of bringing grievances for- 
ward. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the two 
Front Benches appeared to be engaged 
in an anti-Irish plot. By requiring 40 
Members to support a Motion for Ad- 
journment, the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people would be 
shut out from making such a Motion. 
For another reason he thought the pro- 
posal a bad one. If an hon. Member 
had the opportunity of explaining the 
cause of his moving the adjournment, 
he might get 100 or 200 Members to 
support him ; but the proposal was that 
20 or 40 Members should rise to sup- 
port the Motion before they had heard 
the hon. Member’s reasons for making 
it. With the grand measure of reform 
which the Government had just ob- 
tained, they had now no excuse for pre- 
venting the exercise of the privilege of 
Members in cases of grave necessity, for 
they possessed the power to shut up the 
debate by using the ec/dture. This Rule, 
if passed in its unamended form, far 
from checking the abuse of interroga- 
tories, would add to it, for hon. Mem- 
bers and their Friends would multiply 
Questions in order to obtain, in a tort u 
ous way, information which might easily 
be brought out in a three minutes’ 
speech. The only time when the Rule 
ought to apply was on an occasion when 
Public Business was declared urgent. 
He renewed his protest against the little 
anti-Irish conspiracy between the two 
Front Benches and their expressed readi- 
ness to accept the 40-Member provision, 
both well knowing that until the Irish 
franchise had been extended the people 
would continue to be misrepresented by 
a majority of the Irish Members. He 
should support the Amendment of the 
noble Lord ; but, in his opinion, it ought 
to go much further. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that 
unless the Amendment were carried, 
when Committee of Supply was closed 
Members of the House would be actually 
muzzled. The Government would be ab- 
solute masters of the situation. They 
could stifle every complaint and every 
murmur, and reduce the country to a 
condition of discontented silence. The 
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Government was really in the hands of 
the permanent officials, who. were all 
men of far greater experience than the 
Members of the Government with the 
exception of the Prime Minister. Take 
the Home Secretary. The permanent 
officials in his Department were all men 
of far greater experience than he was, 
and their opinion was intrinsically worth 
far more than his on all matters relating 
to the Home Department. But the rea- 
son why the Home Secretary had really 
more weight than they had was because 
he had to defend the action of the Go- 
vernment in the House. Instead of hav- 
ing the Home Secretary sitting on the 
Bench, they might as well have phono- 
graphs at the Table to grind out the an- 
swers which had been inspired by the 
pear officials of the Home Office. 

ut the reason why the people of this 
country submitted to all kinds of petty 
tyranny in every Public Department 
was because every act of every Depart- 
ment could be called into question in 
this House by means of the Motion for 
Adjournment, and that kept the people 
contented with the bureaucracy under 
which they were governed. For that 
reason he intreated independent Mem- 
bers to join the noble Lord in forcing 
from the Government such a concession 
as would enable any grievance which 
existed to find expression in the place 
where it ought to find expression—on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
should not discuss the principle of the 
Resolution ; if any material change were 
desirable in it, the question could be 
raised by an Amendment. At present, 
he would confine himself to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
which, he maintained, ought not to be 
adopted, for it was intended to allow 
Motions for the adjournment when the 
Committee of Supply was not open. The 
speech they had just heard was wholly 
foreign, with the exception of the last 
few words, to that Amendment, which 
would primarily apply to the remainder 
of the Session; and if it were adopted, 
Motions for the adjournment of the 
House might be made without limit. 
This might lead to a great prolongation 
of their Sittings, and a large amount of 
time would be expended at a great in- 
convenience to the House. That impor- 
tant operation of the Amendment was 
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one which, in their view, constituted a 
strong practical objection to its accept- 
ance. Let him observe that there was 
not the slightest likelihood in the future, 
any more than in the past, but that 
Committee of Supply would not be 
closed till shortly before the Appropria- 
tion Bill was brought in, towards the end 
of the Session. To close it before was 
so rare and inconvenient, that it was on 
all sides admitted to be a process that 
ought only to be resorted to under ex- 
traordinary and pressing circumstances ; 
and he would put aside the question of 
its being prematurely closed. They 
would, therefore, only have to consider 
the question when Committee of Supply 
was set up and closed at the usual 
times. The Committee of Supply was 
set up immediately after the Report in 
Answer to Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech, and was not closed till shortly 
before the passing of the Appropriation 
Bill ; consequently, there was practically 
no time during which this Amendment 
could have any operation. But, in or- 
dinary times, there might be a few days 
when the Committee wasclused—namely, 
the days when the Appropriation Bill 
was in progress. Those were the days 
when there was no occasion or oppor- 
tunity for preliminary Motions for the 
adjournment of the House, because, on 
those days, the Business of the House 
did not last more than two three hours, 
as the Appropriation Bill was almost 
the only Business on the Paper, and 
Motions for Adjournment could be made 
at the close of the Notices without any 
inconvenience. He submitted that the 
Amendment of the noble Lord was not 
applicable to ordinary times, whereas, 
at other times, it would inflict cruel in- 
convenience on many hon. Members of 
the House. He, therefore, regarded it 
as unnecessary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
natural and only inference which could 
be drawn from the Prime Minister’s 
speech was that he had considerable 
dread of the result of the Motions for 
Adjournment; and it was naturally to 
be concluded also, that there were sub- 
jects which the Government did not 
wish to be discussed during the pre- 
sent Session. They knew that pri- 
vate Members had no ordinary means 
of bringing forward Motions; and it 
must be taken for granted, then, that 
the right hon. Gentleman looked with 
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dread upon any unusual opportunity 
being afforded to any Member to bring 
forward a Motion, the discussion of 
which might prove to be disagreeable. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said 
that in ordinary Sessions there would be 
no opportunity for moving the adjourn- 
ment, even if the Amendment were 
adopted, and that he did not imagine 
that in future Autumn Sessions would 
be the rule of the House. If that was 
so, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) failed to 
understand his great reluctance to ac- 
cept the Amendment. If the Amend- 
ment were carried, it would have very 
little effect during the course of an ordi- 
nary Session. But there was no security 
that there would be no Autumn Session, 
and during an extraordinary Session 
like the present the Amendment would 
have an important and powerful opera- 
tion. The argument urged against the 
proposal by the Prime Minister appeared 
to him to be the strongest argument in 
its favour. He thought every Govern- 
ment should be made to understand that 
it could not call Parliament together 
with impunity, in order to carry through 
exclusively Government Business, with- 
out giving it power to discuss, while in 
Session, such matters as it might think 
proper. The right of moving adjourn- 
ments before Supplies were asked for, 
and after they had been granted in or- 
dinary Sessions could have, as the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had pointed 
out, only a limited operation; but it 
would come into powerful operation 
if the Government called Parliament 
together for an Autumn Session, not for 
the purpose of general legislation, but 
for the sole purpose of carrying some 
Government measure which they were 
unable to carry during the ordinary 
Session. Consequently, the noble Lord’s 
Amendment would act as a check upon 
the practice of the abuse of Parliamen- 
tary Procedure which the Government 
had initiated, and which future Govern- 
ments, following their pernicious ex- 
ample, might perpetuate, and would 
make it impossible for the Government 
to call Parliament together in order to 
pass Government} measures, and, at the 
same time, gag the mouth of Parlia- 
ment so that it could do nothing else. 
That argument alone was sufficient to 
induce him to vote for the Amend- 
ment. 





Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 
87: Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 
364.) 


Sm HENRY TYLER moved, as an 
Amendment, the insertion, after the 
opening word of the Resolution ‘‘ That,” 
of the words “ unless, as it shall appear 
to Mr. Speaker, in conformity with the 
evident sense of the House.’’ The hon. 
Member said, that the words which he 
sought to introduce would govern the 
whole of the remainder of the Resolu- 
tion, and that whatever words might 
hereafter be adopted, in the spirit of 
conciliation indicated by the Govern- 
ment, would not be affected by their 
insertion. Moreover, the words were 
those for which the Government them- 
selves had warmly contended in the Ist 
Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “ That,’’ to insert the words 
‘unless, as it shall appear to Mr. Speaker, in 
conformity with the evident sense of the House.” 
—(Sir Henry Tyler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he objected 
to the Amendment, on the ground that 
it introduced the discretion of the 
Speaker, and thereby placed a serious 
burden on that right hon. Gentleman in 
this matter, where there was no necessity 
for it. whatever. They were: all agreed, 
he thought, that a restraint ought to be 
put on the present licence in moving the 
adjournment, and that it ought to be 
put on, either by referring the matter 
to the judgment of the Hause, or of a 
certain portion of the House. It was, 
he thought, equally agreed, that they 
ought not to make a gratuitous addition 
to the burdens of the Chair, which had 
been always serious, which were at 
present great, and which were not likely 
to be lighter in future. Under the Ist 
Resolution a burden was laid on the 
Speaker, because the matter was one of 
considerable difficulty and delicacy, and 
the Government did not see any other 
mode of proceeding that would not im- 
port the element of Party feeling. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
would admit that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, while rejecting 
the Amendment, had at least done so in 
a conciliatory spirit. Ile (Lord George 
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Hamilton), therefore, was emboldened 
to point out to him that, as there was 
generally a fuller attendance of Members 
at Question time than during the rest of 
the evening, it would be easier for the 
Speaker to ascertain what was the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House” then than at any 
other time. The Government, however, 
had intimated that they were prepared 
to consider some Amendment which 
would, to some extent, mitigate the ob- 
jections almost universally felt to the 
Resolution as it stood; and he would 
urge, in compliance with a feeling which 
he thought was prevalent throughout 
the House, that no words should be left 
in the Resolution which were capable of 
a ‘double construction. There was no 
question, whatever, but that the words 
‘by leave of the House” should be in- 
terpreted in the sense that the leave 
given should be universal ;‘and to makeit 
certain, he now gave Notice that he would 
by-and-bye move an Amendment re- 
quiring that the ‘‘ leave of the House” 
should be that ‘‘of the majority of the 
House.” 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
agreed very much with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, that it 
would not do to put that duty on the 
Speaker; and he was glad also to ac- 
knowledge the fair and conciliatory tone 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken. That was not a Party question, 
and it ought not to be dealt with in the 
spirit of Party. They all agreed that 
only on matters of great importance 
should that privilege be exercised ; but 
nobody would deny that cases arose now 
and then in which it was absolutely 
necessary for the public interest that a 
question of great importance should be 
brought forward in the House, and that 
Ministers should give an answer or an 
explanation. The question might be a 
very inconvenient one, and one which 
the Government of the day desired to 
stifle, and was the reason why in 
the public interest, the minority of the 
House should be able to have the ques- 
tion discussed, when they showed that 
there was a real desire for its discussion. 
He was inclined to ask his hon. Friend 
(Sir Henry Tyler) not to press his 
Amendment. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL 
said, he thought it would be useful, in 
connection with the Amendment, if they 
could have an authoritative declaration 
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from the Chair of what was meant by 
“the leave of the House.” Did it 
mean an unanimous leave, or the 
leave of a majority? Sometimes it 
happened that when a Bill was con- 
sidered as amended, the Member in 
charge of the Bill proposed to read it a 
third time immediately. That could be 
done by the leave of the House, and it 
had been done once or twice in that Par- 
liament. He had, in the case of some 
minor Bills, objected to its being done, 
and had been informed that the leave of 
a majority was sufficient. But he under- 
stood that, in regard to leave, there was 
a difference between a Bill being read a 
third time and the case under the pre- 
sent Resolution, and it would be highly 
desirable to have an authoritative state- 
ment from the Chair as to what ‘leave 
of the House’’ meant. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I may say, in 
answer to the noble Lord’s Question, 
that the understanding with reference to 
the leave of the House is that it involves 
unanimity on the part of the House. 
{Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt: Unani- 
mity.] Whenever the Question is put 
from the Chair, ‘‘ Is it your pleasure that 
so and so be done ?” if there is a single 
dissentient voice, the leave of the 
House is not given. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to ask the further Ques- 
tion, Whether the reading of a Bill 
the third time, immediately after its 
consideration as amended, was by the 
leave of the House? He asked the 
Question because of the fact that on a 
recent occasion, when he had objected © 
to the third reading of a Bill imme- 
diately after consideration of the Bill as 
amended being taken at one Sitting, he 
had been told by the Speaker that the 
leave of the House, meant the leave of 
the majority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The case mentioned 
by the noble Lord is not a case of ques- 
tion as to the leave of the House being 
obtained. Occasionally two stages of a 
Bill are taken at one and: the same 
Sitting, and more especially is that the 
ease when the end of the Session is near, 
and when urgency is pleaded, and that 
is done not by leave of the House, but 
by vote of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHEIL, who had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper, to insert, after 
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the word ‘made,’ in line 1, the 
words— 

“Unless such Motion is made in consequence 
of areply to a Question, when, on the demand 
of fifteen Members, it may be debated,’’ 
said, that for the convenience of dis- 
cussion, he would postpone it. 

Mr. O’DONNELIL, in moving an 
Amendment for the purpose of pre- 
serving the right of moving the ad- 
journment of the debate when Urgency 
had not been voted, said, he could, under 
those circumstances, understand that 
there might be a reason for interfering ; 
but he could not see the object of cur- 
tailing the valuable Privileges of the 
House when the state of Business was 
not urgent. He did not suppose the 
Government would accept his Amend- 
ment ; but, considering the number of 
times the Motion had been resorted to 
with benefit to the country, he thought 
the right of making it ought to be pre- 
served. 

Mr. SHEIL seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
“That,” to insert the words “ when 
Public Business has been declared 
urgent.”—( Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
b here inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he felt bound 
to compliment the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. O’Donnell) on his sagacity 
in discerning that the Government would 
not accept the Amendment ; at the same 
time, he must be allowed to consider that 
far less than the hon. Member’s sagacity 
would have sufficed to convince him of 
its hopelessness. It introduced a fun- 
damental innovation, and invited the 
House, without Notice, to take upon 
themselves to legislate upon the subject 
which at other times was based upon 
the decisions of the Speaker. Why the 
Speaker was to legislate upon it in 
general, while they were to take that 
particular point into their hands, did not 
appear. The Amendment would in- 
volve the most inconvenient conse- 
quences, and, under the name of pre- 
serving the liberties of private Mem- 
bers, would throw the whole Business of 
the House into chaos and confusion. It 
was totally unsuited to the period of 
Urgency, and there was already a Rule 
for Urgency of a far more stringent 
kind. ‘he Amendment was simply a 





negative; in short, he did not think it 
would be possible to concentrate it to 
many points of objection, and he there- 
fore opposed it. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


in rising to move, as an Amendment, in 
line 1, to leave out all the words after 
‘‘made,”’ and insert— 

“ Until all the Questions on the Notice Paper 
have been disposed of; and, if such Motion be 
decided in the negative, no other such Motion 
shall be made until the Orders of the Day have 
been entered upon,” 
said, he believed that it was one of the 
most important Amendments proposed 
to the Resolution, as it went against its 
whole principle, and it would also give 
the Government an opportunity of ex- 
plaining the reason why they introduced 
the Resolution. There might be an 
overwhelming reason for it; but, at 
present, the Government had not taken 
the trouble to state any at all. There 
was an opinion widely spread that the 
power belonging to individual Members 
of making Motions for the adjournment 
of the debate had been abused; but it 
was entirely an erroneous impression. 
It was a wonderful thing sometimes to 
watch how a belief of that kind was 
passed on from one person to another ; 
but he had taken the trouble to look 
over the Records of the whole of the last 
Parliament, and his astonishment had 
been rather at the small number of 
times it had been, compared with the 
large number in which it might have 
been, used. The whole basis of the Mi- 
nisterial argument was that it was a 
monstrous thing to place this power in 
the hands of Members, because they 
would be apt to use it frequently. But 
before the House parted with a power 
which was almost as old as the House 
itself, and which was the only hold 
which an Opposition had upon the Go- 
vernment, they should see whether it 
had been abused. Let them take the 
present Parliament, and see whether 
they had had many Motions for Ad- 
mag How many times did the 

rime Minister suppose it was moved 
during the first Session of the present 
Parliament, from the commencement in 
May to the end on the 7th of Septem- 
ber? Only six. In fact, the first in- 
stance in which it was employed was 
when the hon. Member for Swansea 
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(Mr. Dillwyn) moved the adjournment, 
he must confess with a very trivial and 
ridiculous object, in order to call atten- 
tion to Lord Byron’s Indemnity Bill. 
It was only once employed by the Irish 
Members, and that was when the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
made a violent attack on the hon. Mem- 
ber.for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), in conse- 
quence of a speech he made at Kildare, 
and the hon. Member for Tipperary was 
obliged to employ this method of vindi- 
cating himself. With regard to the 
second Session of that year and the first 
of this Parliament, he must say that 
hon. Members were placed in a peculiar 
position, for the Prime Minister came 
down one day in June, and requested 
the House to give him the remainder of 
its time; and from June till the 7th of 
September every single day was de- 
voted to the measures of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should like to 
have your dates; the question is one of 
fact only. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
No doubt it is, and the Prime Minister 
is as good a judge of fact as I am. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think so. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the Government had mono- 
polized every day of the Session from 
the 7th of June to the end of the 
Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Do you mean to 
say that we appropriated every day ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not mean to include Sun- 
days. His allegation was that, to all 
intents and purposes, from the 7th of 
June to the end of the Session, the 
Government monopolized the whole 
time of the House, and that, there- 
fore, Motions for Adjournment, in such 
circumstances, were not only permis- 
sible, but were actually forced upon 
hon. Members. What happened in the 
second Session of this Parliament? Un- 
doubtedly there was an increase in the 
number of Motions for Adjournment in 
that Session, for they amounted to 19. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the House met in January, and did 
not separate until the 27th of August. 
During the whole of that period, this 
frightful abuse of the Forms of the 
House, so scandalous and so unconstitu- 
tional, as described by Her Majesty’s 
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Government, was exercised only 19 
times in eight months. How many 
times did the Irish Members move the 
adjournment? [Sir Grorcz CamMpset: 
How about the Fourth Party?] Well, 
as a matter of fact, the Fourth Party 
moved the adjournment exactly four 
times during the Session. The Irish 
Party moved the adjournment 11 times 
out of the 19 times the Motion was 
made. But what was the state of Ire- 
land at that time? Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were then engaged in alter- 
nately fomenting disaffection in Ireland 
when it suited their own purposes, and 
in suppressing it when it did not. 
Every day there were arrests being made, 
evictions were being carried out, Mem- 
bers of Parliament were being sent to 
gaol, and murders were being committed. 
In such a lamentable state of things, the 
only wonder was they had so seldom 
exercised their privilege; and he was 
astonished that, instead of 11 Motions 
for Adjournment being made by the 
Irish Members during a long Session, 
such Motions were not made every day. 
Moreover, of those 11 Motions, more 
than two-thirds were brought about by 
the unsatisfactory and evasive character 
of the answers which were given to the 
Questions put by Irish Members by the 
then Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Had that right hon. Gentleman 
recollected the maxim, that ‘‘a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath,” he might have 
prevented most of those Motions for Ad- 
journment. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, must have forgotten it, for he, 
time after time, deliberately went out of 
his way to provoke the wrath of the 
Irish Members. And, again, in that 
Session the time of the House was 
monopolized by the Government. The 
Prime Minister had devised his beauti- 
ful Rules of Urgency, which remained 
in force up to the end of April, during 
the discussions on the Arms Act, and 
from that date to the end of the Session, 
the Government appropriated the whole 
time of the House, the result. being that 
no private Member had an opportunity 
of calling the attention of the House 
to any subject whatever. Was it a 
matter of surprise, then, that the power 
of moving the adjournment was resorted 
to in exceptional circumstances, consi- 
dering the provocation that Irish Mem- 
bers were daily receiving? He hoped 
these facts would dispel the assumption 
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that the power of moving the adjourn- 
ment been abused. In the first 

art of the present Session the Motion 
for Adjournment had been made 13 
times, and again Government monopo- 
lized the time of the House from the 
middle of April to the end of August. 
From the time when the Government 
introduced their Prevention of Orime 
Bill to the end of the Session, the 
rights of private Members had been en- 
tirely set aside, and no private Member 
could bring any matter before the House 
except by leave of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Ofthe 13 Motions, only seven 
were made by the Irish Members, who 
were held up to reprobation as the 
cause of allthattrouble ; and yet during 
two Sessions, notwithstanding the very 
great provocation they received, they 
exercised the privilege only 18 times. 
One of the most important occasions on 
which the Motion for the Adjournment 
was made was that in order to elicit 
some light on the transactions arising 
out of the ‘‘ Kilmainham Treaty.” Sup- 
posing this Rule were in force, and 
they had parted with that right, would 
it have been possible to have brought to 
light that most disgraceful transaction 
—a transaction so obnoxious that its 
precise terms had never been made 
know down to this day? On another 
occasion, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion moved the adjournment in refer- 
ence to the resignation of the then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the right hon. 
Member for Bradford. Everybody knew 
that that most extraordinary occurrence 
was looked upon as an indication of the 
complete break-up of the Liberal Party. 
(‘*Oh, oh!” and daughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers appeared to have lost either their 
minds or their recollections. Why, the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) had got up, and had denounced 
the circumstances that had led to the 
resignation of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford. What subject could have 
been more important to the country 
than that? But, under this Rule, the 
Leader of the Opposition could not have 
brought that matter under the Notice of 
the House without the leave of the 
Prime Minister. On the whole, in this 
Parliament, which had sat more days 
and hours so far than any other Parlia- 
ment, there had been only 38 Motions 
for Adjournment, and for the majority 
of those the greatest excuses could be 





alleged, for several of them might have 
been avoided if Government had been 
more courteous in their replies. He 
ventured to say that, if another Govern- 
ment, more happy and more fortunate 
in public affairs, came into power, even 
the very small abuse of this power of 
moving the adjournment which could 
be pointed to would disappear. But 
what had been the conduct of hon. and 
right hon. Members opposite when they 
were out of Office? Going back to the 
last Parliament—that elected in 1874— 
he found that these Motions were nearly 
as common as they had been during the 
present Parliament; but not a word 
was then said by the hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen now sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, who were then in Opposition, as 
to this frightful abuse of the Forms of 
the House, which they declared required 
instant and extraordinary remedy. In 
the first Session of the Parliament of 
1874, the Motion was made four times; 
and on one occasion, most extraordinary 
to say, it was made by the present 
Prime Minister, and why—because Mr. 
Disraeli made a statement on Public 
Business. On the 21st of July, 1874— 
a time when the Liberal Party were 
very active—the hon. Baronet the pre- 
sent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
moved the adjournment, because of a 
statement made on behalf of the then 
Government in relation to the Fiji 
Islands. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
did think that was an abuse of the 
Forms of the House. In the second 
Session of that Parliament, the Motion 
was made eight times, nearly always by 
Liberals. In the first place, it was 
made by Mr. Lowe, who brought for- 
ward the case of Dr. Kenealy. On the 
19th of July, 1875, the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) made the Mo- 
tion, in order to bring before the House 
the state and progress of Public Busi- 
ness; and on another occasion it was 
moved by an Irish Member, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry)—the only time Irish Members 
made it during the Session. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Sir William Harcourt) had said just 
now that Motions for the Adjournment 
were made only by ‘ pushing _—. 
and, assuming all the airs of a burly 
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Democrat, something like Mr. Wilkes, 
he added, ‘‘‘ who eda suit of 
evening clothes,” as the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India a 
pushing patriot who possessed a suit of 
evening clothes? Was the Prime Mi- 
nister? In the third Session of that 
Parliament the adjournment was moved 
only nine times—on one occasion by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford, and on two occasions by 
the present Postmaster General (Mr, 
Faweett). In the fourth Session it was 
only moved seven times; and here he 
found the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Border Burghs (Mr, 
Trevelyan) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford asserting 
themselves of their privilege. And it 
should be remembered that in these Ses- 
sions of the late Parliament there was 
no monopolizing of time by the Govern- 
ment, who plodded along as best they 
could. And the late Government had 
carefully cultivated the art of polite 
answers to Questions, and did not pro- 
duce the scenes with which the House 
had for some time past been familiar. 
In the fifth Session the adjournment 
was moved nine times, once by the Post- 
master General, and another time by 
that pushing patriot, the noble Marquess. 
In the sixth Session it was moved alto- 
gether 14 times, once by the Postmaster 
General, and on two other occasions, 
once by the Prime Minister, and ounce by 
another pushing patriot, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), who, as 
they knew, originated those unfortunate 
scenes of Obstruction which had led to 
these Resolutions. In that Session, on 
the 5th of March and on the 11th of 
March, the adjournment was moved by 
two right hon. Liberal Members, one 
of whom was the ex-Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), and the other the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Education (Mr. Mundella). So 
that in less than a week, these two 
pushing patriots moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House on very futile and 
frivolous subjects. The result of all 
these figures went to show that the Go- 
vernment had not made out a case for 
this Resolution; and, so far from the 
assumption on which they based their 
case, that there had been an abuse of 
this privilege, being true, he maintained 
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that there had been no abuse. It was 
quite true that, on more than one occa- 
sion, hon. Members moved the adjourn- 
ment when the general ‘“ sense of the 
House’’ was against them ; but there was 
no such case of abuse as would warrant 
the House in passing this Resolution. 
The House had parted with its power 
of initiating a debate on presenting 
Petitions, and of continuing debates at 
great length; and now they were asked 
to part with this one power which, far 
beyond every other, kept a check, not 
only upon the Government generally, 
but upon individual Ministers, and pre- 
vented them from trampling upon pri- 
vate Members who really had cases to 
bring before the House. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1859—Lord Palmerston’s last 
Parliament—the privilege was compa- 
ratively frequently exercised. In the 
first Session the adjournment was moved 
three times—on one occasion by that 
eminent Member of the House, Sir 
George Grey ; in the second twice, one of 
which was by Mr. Kinglake when he 
brought forward the question of the 
cession of Savoy and Nice; in the third, 
only once; and in the fourth, only 
twice. In the fifth Session it was moved 
nine times, once by one of the most re- 
spected Members of the House—the 
senior Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel 
North) — and another time by Mr. 
Ayrton. It was moved three times in 
the sixth Session; on one occasion by 
Mr. Hennessy, when it led to the resig- 
nation of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), in consequence 
of his relations with Mazzini. In the 
seventh Session it was moved three 
times, and during the whole of that 
Parliament 23 times. That was no 
such great disproportion, considering 
what Parliament was then, before the 
late Reform Bill, and what it was now. 
But there was one conclusive argument 
against giving Government the power 
which this Resolution would confer, and 
that was that they had carried the Ist 
Resolution. He could not conceive a 
more legitimate use of the cléture—if 
there were any legitimate use of it— 
than for the Speaker to put it in force 
when a Member moved the adjourn- 
ment against the wish of the whole 
House, when he had concluded his 
speech and the Minister had replied. 

ut by adopting the cléture, the Govern- 
ment had put themselves out of Court. 
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His Amendment did not meet the Go- 
vernment’s oe with a direct nega- 
tive, though it had very high authority 
in its favour. He wished it was in his 
power to mention that authority ; but he 
might say it was one to which the House 
was accustomed to pay very great atten- 
tion. The effect of the Amendment was 
that no adjournment could be moved 
until all the Questions on the Paper had 
been put and answered. The object of 
that was very clear. Hon.Gentlemen often 
moved the adjournment in a moment 
of bad temper or excitement, resulting 
from what they might consider to be the 
unsatisfactory nature of the replies they 
might have received; and if they had 
time to reflect on those answers, and to 
consult their friends, they might feel 
disposed not to persevere with their ori- 
ginal intention. He also proposed that, 
should the adjournment be negatived, it 
should not be competent for anyone to 
move the adjournment again until the 
Orders of the Day had been entered on. 
He doubted whether it was in the power 
of any Member of the House to over- 
value that privilege, and he hoped the 
Opposition would not part with it, with- 
out putting on record one of the most 
obstinate stands that could be made 
against the tyranny of a Ministry. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word “ made,’’ to insert the words 
‘‘ until all the Questions on the Notice Paper 
have been disposed of ; and, if such Motion be 
decided in the negative, no other such Motion 
shall be made until the Orders of the Day have 
been entered upon.” —( Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that they 
were sometimes told from the other side 
of the House, that Party considerations 
and Party topics ought not to be intro- 
duced into these discussions. He did 
not remember to have recently heard 
anyone on that (the Ministerial) side in- 
troduce Party topics ; and he was further 
bound to say that the great majority of 
hon. Members on the side opposite had 
abstained from doing so. But the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had, with the most perverse ingenuity, 
‘and without the smallest necessity or 

retext, introduced, only on hearsay, 
into his speech two of the most offensive 





and personal charges he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had ever known made in the House of 
Commons. In the first place, the noble 
Lord, who was not in the House in May 
last, spoke of what he chose to call the 
‘‘Kilmainham Treaty’ as a most dis- 
graceful transaction. There was no Kil- 
mainham Treaty. [Mr. J. R. Yorxe: 
Oh, oh!] He challenged the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire, who scoffed 
at him for that assertion, which he (Mr, 
Gladstone) seriously made, to move for 
a Oommittee of Inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will grant me a day, I 
will do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will agree to 
that inquiry without granting any day. 
As I have answered the hon. Gentle- 
man’s question, he has evaded answer- 
ing mine. [‘‘No, no!’] Most cer- 
tainly I understand the hon. Gentleman 
to say that he will move for an inquiry, if 
I grant him aday. I say, I will agree 
to the inquiry without granting any day. 
The hon. Gentleman flinches from an- 
swering me. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: I will move for 
it as an unopposed Return. I will move 
for a Committee of this House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
not oppose it. Let the hon. Member 
make a Motion, and pledge himself by 
that Motion to prove the existence of that 
Treaty. He would repeat there was no 
such Treaty ; and he said further, that 
those who made these allegations with- 
out proof, instead of fastening disgrace- 
ful transactions upon their opponents, 
brought the disgrace upon themselves. 
He was sorry to have been obliged to 
deviate from the path of legitimate dis- 
cussion, for the purpose of peri. an 
imputation to which he would attach no 
epithets, though it deserved them— 
except to say that it was one which the 
noble Lord himself would feel that it 
was absolutely impossible to pass by 
without a word. Then the noble Lord 
went on to attack his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
right hon. Friend the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and said that he had, time after time, 
deliberately gone out of his way to pro- 
voke the Irish Members by his answers. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Hear, hear! 

Mr. BIGGAR: It is perfectly true. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That was not an 
unnatural thing for the hon. Member 
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for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) to say, and he 
did not find fault with it; but he must 
say that, to bring a personal charge of 
that kind against his right hon. Friend, 
without Notice and in his absence, was 
a course totally unworthy of any Mem- 
ber of that House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I have brought it often before now. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as he 
knew something of the answers given 
by his right hon. Friend, he would at 
once say that he was of opinion, though 
his right hon. Friend had the misfortune 
to differ on many and most serious 
points, which could not be mitigated, 
from the Irish Members, or what the 
noble Lord chose to call the bond fide 
Irish Members, he was careful, in a 
degree beyond almost any Minister he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had ever known, to 
supply full and detailed information in 
his answers. In fact, the spirit and 
character of his right hon. Friend formed 
a sufficient answer to the imputations of 
the noble Lord as to the purpose his 
right hon. Friend had in view. He 
would now pass from that very offensive 
part of the noble Lord’s speech and come 
to the arguments of the noble Lord, as 
to which he (Mr. Gladstone) must say 
the noble Lord, upon that occasion, had 
had his usual infelicity in many state- 
ments of fact that he had made. The 
noble Lord had obligingly referred to 
an occasion on which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had been guilty of moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, but had not the good 
taste or courtesy to refer to the reason 
for which it was made. He said it was 
after a statement regarding the Business 
of the House. Yes; but he omitted to 
state that that was a most important 
occasion, when it was necessary to make 
a declaration of a most important change 
of policy of the Government of the day 
in regard to a Bill which had been long 
and hotly contested, and which abso- 
lutely required Notice from the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Like Arabi’s trial. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It was a sub- 
ject which required Notice, and in re- 
gard to which he did not hesitate to say 
that, if there had been a Rule in opera- 
tion requiring it, not 20 or 40 Members, 
but 100, had it been requisite, would 
have risen in their places to sanction the 
Motion. Thenoble Lord ought tohavehad 
the common candour to have made that 
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explanation, and to have noticed that it 
was the occasion, and the only occasion, 
on which he (Mr. Gladstone) had moved 
the adjournment before Business had 
begun. But if that was the noble Lord’s 
way of conducting Business, some day 
he would probably be sorry for the 
example he had set; but he would pass 
on from that, only remarking further 
that 18 Members showed the importance 
they attached to the occasion by taking 
part in the debate which ensued. Then 
the noble Lord made a complaint that in 
1880, practically and to all intents and 
purposes, every day from the end of 
June or beginning of July, was mono- 
polized by the Government. Now, he 
found that what happened in 1880 was 
this —on Fridays Motions by private 
Members were brought forward on 
Supply on every day when it was put 
down up to the 20th of August. So 
much for the noble Lord’s allegation 
about the end of June or the beginning 
of July; but in that year it was not 
until the 14th of July that priority was 
taken on Wednesdays; on the 20th of 
July that priority was taken on Tues- 
days; and yet, with those limits of the 
14th of July, the 20th of July, and the 
subsequent 20th of August, the noble 
Lord said that the Government took, 
practically, every day from the end of 
June or the beginning of July. So 
much for the accuracy of the noble Lord 
when he ventured to instruct them on 
matters of fact, a proceeding on which 
he (Mr. Gladstone) had before tendered 
him some friendly admonitions. Per- 
haps it would be rash of him to suppose 
that the noble Lord’s other figures were 
right; but, supposing they were, they 
seemed in a great measure to prove 
their case. This practice of moving the 
adjournment of the House before the 
commencement of Public Business was 
one which, 20 or 25 years ago, was ab- 
solutely unknown to the House; and he 
thought he was quite correct in saying 
that, until about 10 years ago, it had 
not become a serious fact for the con- 
templation of the House. He was him- 
self responsible for the conduct of the 
Business of the House between 1868 
and 1874, and he certainly could not 
recollect that, in any period during the 
existence of that Parliament, that matter 
of preliminary Motions for the Adjourn- 
ment became a burning serious question 
for consideration. He did not recollect 
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any occasion on which it was made use 
of. The noble Lord gave four times in 
1874, and then he proceeded to give 
eight, seven, and nine times. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I said in 1874 the number was the top 


one. 

‘' Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
point out, as a fact, that last Parlia- 
ment, unless he was very much mis- 
taken, was the first in which it had 
become a serious evil ; and it was quite 
evident that in the present Parliament 
it had become a very serious evil indeed. 
The adjournment was moved 19 times 
in 1881, and 13 times in 1882. He said 
nothing about Irish Members in the 
matter—he looked at it apart from 
either England, Ireland, or cians 
but one of these Motions represented a 
serious invasion of the time of the 
House. Moreover, he believed it would 
be found that, out of those Motions, at 
the very least five-sixths, and probably 
more, were on evenings of Government 
Business ; and their consequence was to 
take away from one-third to one-half, 
and sometimes even the entire evening. 
The noble Lord said that though it had 
been slightly abused it was a valuable 
privilege. His answer to that was that 
the occasions were very rare on which it 
was a valuable privilege; and he confi- 
dently said that not | in 10, and he 
thought not 1 in 20, of the occasions on 
which those adjournments had been 
moved were occasions on which the 
‘“‘general sense of the House” would 
ratify the arrangement. But they were 
not going to propose the extinction of 
the privilege, but only its stringent and 
effective limitation. The noble Lord 
proposed that they should only be moved 
once; but the phraseology which he 
used was rather singular. He proposed 
that if the Motion should be decided in 
the negative it should not be competent 
to make the Motion again; but he (Mr. 
Gladstone) need hardly point out that 
if it was decided in the affirmative it 
was totally unnecessary to make any 
provision, because the House itself 
would have disappeared. The noble 
Lord further proposed that no second 
Motion of Adjournment should be made 
until the Orders of the Day had been 
entered upon. It was not under double 
Motions of Adjournment the same even- 
ing that the House had suffered. They 
had been exceedingly rare, 


| Lorpy RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
| Take to-day. 

Mr.GLADSTONE: Heknew it. He 
had not forgotten it. The occasion was 
entitled to commemoration in the annals 
of the country. The noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment cut off a secondary inconvenience, 
and the possibility of what he might 
call the extravagances of the abuse. The 
noble Lord proposed to continue the 
body of the abuse. He thought it good ; 
whereas the contention of the Govern- 
ment was that, in the main, the power 
was not good. No doubt, he did not 
admit it to be an abuse; but the Go- 
vernment regarded it as the one thing 
which, with the smallest justification, 
had cruelly invaded the Business of the 
House, curtailed its time, disturbed its 
Order, and dissapointed Members as to 
the Business which was to come on; 
and it was, in fact, an abuse that loudly 
called for correction. The noble Lord 
thought the general practice good, and 
the rare exception bad. The Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, thought the 
general practice bad, and the rare ex- 
ception good. They were prepared to 
give space for the rare exception, and to 
ask the House to cut up the general 
principle by the roots. That was the 
general principle on which they were 
quite willing that provision should be 
made for rare exceptions in which the 
practice might be necessary. He hoped 
the House would reject the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GIBSON: Sir, there is one thing 
very apparent in the speech just de- 
livered by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and that is, that the 
Government had not, until they had 
the statistics given by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), themselves examined 
the figures bearing on this question. 
Certainly, it is very surprising to find a 
very grave and serious change, that may 
be a necessary one, proposed without a 
single figure, or a vestige of a statement 
relating to figures, being submitted to 
the House by the Government. The 
House had a right to expect—I do not 
say from the Prime Minister, as he has 
so many important political matters to 
which to give his attention, but cer- 
tainly from one of the subordinate Mem- 
bers of the Government, who has more 
leisure than the Prime Minister to look 
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on how many occasions the adjourn- 
ment has been moved. It has been 
given by the noble Lord; but, then, we 
should have had more full and complete 
details. The figures should have been 
produced to show how many of these 
adjournments have developed into de- 
bate; how often they have lasted for 
hours; and how often foronly two minutes 
and a-half, the time that the Motion of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) lasted to-night. 
The Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire lasted only two 
minutes and a-half, and the Motion of 
my noble Friend lasted well under the 
hour; and if we went into details we 
should find that the figures that have 
been given are susceptible of great re- 
duction. The Prime Minister used the 
term ‘‘invasion of the time of the 
House;” but we have no figures to 
indicate how often on these occasions 
there has been a real invasion on 
the time of the House. Then, again, 
on how many occasions was the Busi- 
ness of the Government interfered with ; 
and how often was the adjournment 
moved on Government nights, as dis- 
tinguished from those nights when 
the business of private Members was 
before the House. The Prime Minister 
seemed not to have clearly present to his 
mind the fact that he had himself moved 
the adjournment of the House. He 
said, however, that he had only done so 
once. [{ Mr. Grapstrone: Circumstances 
required it.] Quite so; and that fact 
was important. Of course, the Prime 
Minister, who is a man of great Parlia- 
mentary position, would not have taken 
that step and appealed to the majority 
of the House unless he did think it was 
necessary. That goes, of course, with- 
out saying ; but the proof that the Prime 
Minister gives that his judgment was 
sound was shown by the fact that 17 
speakers in different parts of the House 
followed him. But there is no provision, 
under the Rule, that if 40 Members 
wished to follow the Leader of the Op- 
position, he should be excluded from it. 
The Prime Minister, at the close of his 
speech, said that the Government were 
anxions for the extinction of this—I do 
‘not call it right or privilege—but exist- 
ing power. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, thought a rare exception some- 
times to be attended with good. I do 
not discuss the point in detail; but I re- 


Mr. Gibson 
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peat that, in the Rule as it stands, the 
rare exception, as well as the wide abuse, 
is absolutely shut out from the smallest 
chance. He says he will not accept the 
Amendment of my noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock; but I would 
suggest that, consistent with his entire 
argument, and consistent with the draft- 
ing of the Rule, it must fall in with the 
views of the Government to take out all 
the words down to ‘‘and”’ in the 2nd line, 
so as to put at the end, instead of at the 
beginning, what ought to be the general 
condition, instead of its being dragged 
in as an after-thought. It may be a 
matter of some importance, particularly 
as I hope there may be something to say 
on the part of the Government. It will 
be found, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will look at it, and those, also, who have 
considered the construction of the Rule 
will look at it, it will be found that to 
put first the general condition, that no 
such Motion shall be made until all the 
Questions on the Notice Paper have been 
disposed of, will simplify the matter 
enormously when it comes to accepting 
what are really Amendments, though 
the Government may describe them as 
modifying somewhat their primary ideas. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I fall in with 
the view of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that he would 
furnish the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) with some 
of the information for which he asked. 
Out of 14 times in which the Motion for 
Adjournment was made in the Session 
of 1882, only three times was the 
Motion made on private Members’ 
nights. All the other Motions inter- 
fered so far with Government Business. 
One occupied six or eight pages of 
Hansard, another four, and another 28. 
So far as he had examined Hansard, 
there had been 40 of these Motions in 
the last three Sessions—22 by Irish 
Members and 12 by Conservatives, of 
which six were by the followers of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) — 
namely, one by the noble Lord him- 
self, two by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
two by the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) and one by the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). There were six occasions on 


which it was moved by Liberal Mem- 
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bers. Two Motions by Irish Members 
occupied each a whole Sitting of the 
House that Session. He did not wish 
to minimize the opportunity which hon. 
Members representing Ireland should 
have of ventilating their grievances, or 
those of their constituents; but he 
questioned whether the debates on these 
Motions had tended very much to the 
settlement of the questions raised, and 
he would further ask whether Irish 
Members, upon questions of the sort 
they raised, had not ample opportunity 
of obtaining information by means of 
Questions addressed to Ministers? 
[‘*No, no!”’] Out of 45 Questions on 
the Paper that evening, 20 related to 
Ireland ; they were mostly of a personal 
character, and had been adequately 
answered. Of the two occasions on 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock and his followers had raised 
debates on Motions for Adjournment, 
one was on the 16th of May, when the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) raised a debate which lasted “a 
whole Tuesday afternoon on what he 
described as the Kilmainham Treaty; 
and in that discussion he applied the 
term “infamy” to the conduct of the 
Government, and showed thereby that 
he alone, with the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), thought 
such an epithet a legitimate one in Par- 
liamentary debate. [‘‘ Order!” 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
if the hon. Member was in Order in re- 
ferring to debates of the House in the 
present Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was in Order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was en- 
deavouring to supply the information 
that seemed to be wanted by the Front 
Opposition Bench. The other occasion 
on which a Motion for Adjournment 
occupied a great deal of time was at 
the end of July, when it was moved 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) on the subject of Egypt, who 
had every opportunity, just as Irish 
Members had, of obtaining adequate 
information by putting Questions to 
Ministers, in which respect he (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) admired the assiduity of the 
hon. Gentleman, for he had a Question 
on Egypt every day on the Paper, and 
he generally asked three or four verbal 
Questions in addition. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, in 
his opinion, the House was to be con- 
gratulated that the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) had con- 
fined himself to the present Session, for 
if he had gone over other Sessions at 
equal length the whole night would 
have been taken up. He was not quite 
sure that the Government had gained 
much by what the hon. Member had 
said ; for he admitted that only on four 
occasions had any material part of a 
day been taken up by those Motions for 
Adjournment. On two of those occa- 
sions the subjects were Irish ; and, con- 
sidering the engrossing character of 
Irish questions during the Session, two 
nights were not an extravagant length 
of time to have been taken up with those 
Motions. On two other occasions, as 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh had 
said, the adjournment had been moved by 
Gentlemen whom he absurdly described 
as followers of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock. But what were 
those occasions? The first was when 
the adjournment was moved by himself. 
He did not wish to refer to the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, as he believed that 
the hon. Member for, East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) had been given 
a day for bringing on a discussion 
on that subject. [Mr. Grapstoye: I 
consented to the inquiry, but not 
to give a day.] Then the right hon. 
Gentleman did not mean to give a 
day. [Mr. Grapsronez dissented.] Then 
the offer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was assuredly the vainest offer that 
had ever been made; because it would 
be impossible for any private Member 
to bring forward any Motion on the 
subject during the present Session. 
What was the value of the challenge of 
the right hon. Gentleman unless he in- 
tended to offer facilities for its accept- 
ance? On the second occasion to which 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh had 
referred, the adjournment was moved 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
and the subject was the bombardment 
of Alexandria. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
could hardly conceive of two more 
proper occasions for making such a Mo- 
tion ; and he thought they furnished the 
best argument for refusing to accept the 
proposed alteration, more particularly 
the former, when taken in connection 
with the language which had been used 
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on the subject by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and which more 
than justified the challenge thrown 
down to the Government by his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire. Ifhe (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had to 
select the statistics on which to rest his 
dbjections to the Government proposals 
as they now stood, he should select the 
statistics which, for a very different 
object, had been given to the House by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
explain, with reference to the suggested 
inquiry into what had been described by 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) as the 
“ disgraceful transactions at Kilmain- 
ham,” that he(Mr. Gladstone) stated that 
he would offer no opposition to a proposal 
for such an inquiry ; but to interrupt the 
present course of Business for the con- 
sideration of such a subject was a thing 
he could not at all agree to. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he proposed 
to move for the inquiry as an unop- 
posed Return—a Return including the 
Correspondence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would be good enough to 
communicate with them in the first place. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE assented. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, with re- 
gard to the Kilmainham Treaty, that 
though he was not in the country when 
that document was completed, he thought 
that no transaction in the career of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), or in the career of the Prime 
Minister, did greater credit to either of 
them than what was known as the Kil- 
mainham Treaty. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 
He did not quite understand those 
cheers. If hon. Gentlemen on that side 
were prepared to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of allowing appalling 
crime and heartrending eviction to con- 
tinue, he did not envy them that re- 
sponsibility. The Prime Minister had 
remarked that no Minister had ever 
given fuller information than the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster); but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
could say that he could not remember 
an occasion of controverted points in 
which that right hon. Gentleman gave 
any information that was accurate. In 
fact, it was his opinion that the tone and 
manner of the late Chief Secretary for 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 





Ireland were direct incentives to Motions 
for Adjournment. [‘‘Oh!” and‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”} 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
ber to Order, and said it could not be 
allowed on a Motion of that kind to 
make an attack on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, continuing, 
said, nothing could be more dexterous 
or delusive than the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). It was that noble Lord’s 
main point that Motions for Adjournment 
had been abused by right hon. Gentle- 
men now sitting on the Treasury Bench ; 
but to that point the Prime Minister 
made no allusion whatever, and though 
he was accompanied by the loud bas- 
soon of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Mun- 
della), he never attempted to justify 
the occasion on which the Vice President 
of the Council moved the adjournment. 
Nor had they had any explanation of 
the conduct of the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) in mov- 
ing the adjournment on another occa- 
sion with respect to the affairs of 
Fiji. The Prime Minister had merely 
contended that circumstances justified 
making Motions; but that was the 
justification they all relied upon. He 
believed that by passing this Resolution 
the House would be surrendering one of 
its most useful and valuable privileges. 
As the Resolution stood, according to 
the interpretation put upon it by the 
Speaker, a Motion for Adjournment 
could be prevented by the objection of 
a single Member of the House. That 
meant the taking away from Members 
of the entire control over a large por- 
tion of the Business of the country, and 
chiefly the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. In that Session they had had 
abundant examples of the manner in 
which the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was conducted. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
almost invariably declined to give any 
information in reply to the interro- 
gatories addressed to him on the sub- 
ject of Egypt. They had, therefore, 
this fact—that while Questions were the 
only means of getting information which 
was left to the House, they were abso- 
lutely futile unless they were accom- 
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panied by the power of moving the ad- 
journment of the House in case of an 
unsatisfactory answer. If the right of 
discussion on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment were abolished, it would be abso- 
lutely in the power of the Government 
to prevent any discussion of their foreign 
policy, either by refusing an opportunity 
or by the refusal of the materials. It 
was said that that House was being 
gradually reduced to the position of a 
Continental Assembly; but if that Re- 
solution were carried, he submitted that 
they would be reducing it to a far lower 
level when they took out of the hands 
of Members this great and useful power 
of checking the Ministry when necessary. 
All that a Member of the French As- 
sembly had to do in order to raise a 
debate upon foreign policy was to place 
a Notice of interpellation on the Table, 
and the Government were bound to find 
a day for its discussion. But under the 
proposed Rule no such opportunity of 
discussion would be afforded to this 
House. 

Coronet MAKINS gaid, he wished to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister that the speech which 
he had made a short time ago furnished 
the strongest possible argument for the 
opposition to that Rule. The right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed a considerable 
amount of indignation, and had repu- 
diated, with some warmth, theimplied cen- 
sure which had been cast against him by 
thenoble Lordthe Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) in charging 
him with having, on one occasion, moved 
the adjournment of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman justified his action 
on the occasion in question by saying 
that it was in consequence of the Go- 
vernment of the day having announced 
a vital change in their policy with regard 
to a Bill which was then before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
ther said that the course he took was 
justified by the fact that he was followed 
by 18 other speakers. But the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to forget that, 
if this Rule had then been in force, and 
if the Leader of the House (Mr. Disraeli) 
had used his majority as it was feared 
on the Conservative side of the House 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Prime Minister might use his, the House 
might, upon the occasion in question, 
have denied to the right hon. Gentleman 
the right of moving the adjournment of 





the House, and he would not have been 
able to call attention to the change of 
policy which he accused the late Govern- 
ment of having made, and he would 
have had no opportunity of expressing 
his views upon it. Therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a very strong 
reason in favour of the question of ad- 
journment being left as it was, or, at 
any rate, to the general feeling of the 
House at large. If a certain number of 
Members—he (Colonel Makins) was in- 
different whether the number was fixed 
at 20, 40, 50, or 60—rose in their places 
in support of the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment being made, it would afford a 
guarantee that a considerable section of 
the House were of opinion that there 
was a justification for moving the ad- 
journment. But if it was in future to 
be in the power of the majority to put 
an end to a simple Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, the rights of the minority would, 
in his opinion, be seriously jeopardized. 
He hoped the Government would be pre- 
pared to make some concession in the 
matter. He gathered from the right 
hon. Gentleman that they were prepared 
to consider in principle the Amendment 
proposed from their own side of the 
House by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), although 
they would not agree to the precise 
words on the Paper ; and he hoped some 
Member of the Government would state 
distinctly how far their concession would 


0. 
, Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that a great many speeches had been 
made, including the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Member who had just sat down 
(Colonel Makins), entirely in ignorance 
of the statement which had been made 
by his right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister a short time ago. They all 
seemed to proceed from the assumption 
that the power of raising a debate at 
short notice, by moving the adjournment 
of the House, was to be abolished alto- 
gether. Now, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not propose that at all; they 
only proposed to impose certain restric- 
tions upon the use of the time of the 
House by Motions which, it was gene- 
rally admitted, had been for some years, 
to a certain extent, abused. The Go- 
vernment, by the present Resolution, 
proposed to limit this right in a certain 
manner; but his right hon. Friend had 
stated some hours ago that, although he 
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refused to accept the precise words, he 
was not indisposed to adopt in principle 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
The Government were willing to accept 
the first words of the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock) 
(Lord Randolph Churchill)— 

“ That no Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made until all the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of ;”’ 
and having announced their willingness 
to accept that part of the Amendment, 
would it not meet the views of the House 
generally, and save a great deal of time, 
if they were to dispose of that part of 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, and 
then proceed to consider the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), which, in principle, 
the Government had already announced 
their intention of accepting? The de- 
bate hitherto seemed to have proceeded 
on the assumption that the power of 
moving the adjournment of the House 
was to be done away with altogether, 
or, at all events, that it was only to be 
exercised at the will of the majority. 
That was not so, and the Government 
had, a long time ago, announced their 
intention of accepting an Amendment 
which appeared to him to concede all 
that was desired by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. 

Viscount SANDON said, the difficulty 
in which the House was placed was that 
they were unable to induce the Govern- 
ment really to tell them what they meant 
to do in regard to the Resolution. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) had repeated again that the 
Government did not intend to hold by 
their original plan, and adhere to their 
original proposal for preventing Motions 
being made for the adjournment of the 
House. It was manifest that the first 
intention of the Government, in sub- 
mitting the Resolution now upon the 
Paper, was to provide that no Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House should 
be carried without the assent of the 
majority. That appeared to him to be 
proved to demonstration. All the House 
had since obtained from the Government 
was a statement that they would be pre- 
pared to assent, somewhat in principle, 
although not in words, to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). Then, why should 
not the Government be frank with the 


The Marquess of Hartington 





House on this occasion, and tell them 
what they meant to do—seeing the ex. 
treme anxiety manifested by the House 
upon the matter? He would remind the 
House of a difficulty which occurred 
upon this very subject in the year 1881 
—at the time of the disastrous negotia- 
tions about the French Treaty, and when 
the Chambers of Commerce and the 
commercial community of this country, 
with which he (Viscount Sandon) was 
closely connected, manifested—and, as 
events subsequently proved, justly—a 
great anxiety to know what the effect of 
the negotiations would be. At that time, 
Returns of various kinds were laid upon 
the Table of the House. The Prime 
Minister would probably recollect the 
case, which was one of great interest, 
The Returns had relation to Foreign 
Tariffs, and he (Viscount Sandon) sug- 
gested, at the time, that they should be 
placed upon the Table in English. But, 
instead of being presented,jin English, 
they were persistently placed upon the 
Table in the French language. It was 
in vain that he tried by the ordinary 
means, putting Questions to the Govern- 
ment, and by adopting other courses,’ to 
persuade the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade to give 
these Returns, which the commercial 
community demanded, and were largely 
interested in, in English At last he 
was compelled to move the adjournment 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister considered the 
matter of so much importance that he 
answered the Motion himself, and replied 
in these words— 

‘*T make no complaint of the noble Viscount 
moving the adjournment of the House, because 
I think that, under the circumstances in which 
he stands, he having no other means of bringing 
forward the matter in any other way is per- 
fectly right in taking*that course.” 


Now he (Viscount Sandon) ventured to 
say that that was a case in point. A 
Member of the House, who had been 
connected with a former Government. 
asked that certain Returns, which were 
of great importance to the English com- 
mercial community which he repre- 
sented, should be laid upon the Table 
in the English language. This reason- 
able request was refused. He tried by 
Question and Motion,and so on, to get 
these Returns in English, and he was 
persistently thwarted by the Minister of 
the day blocking his Motion, so that it 
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could not be brought on after half-past | Secretary of State for India (the Marquess 
12 o’clock. The only means left him of | of Hartington) informed them that the 
bringing the matter before the Houso | Government were prepared to accept in 
was by moving the adjournment of the principle the Amendment of the hon. 
House, and he had read the words of the ; Member for Wolverhampton, although 
Prime Minister, in which the right hon. | they would not pledge themselves to the 
Gentleman said that he was perfectly exact details. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
justified in taking that course, because | vernment would now go a step farther 
he had no other means of obtaining his | and tell the House what it was they 
object. He thought that was a very | really meant to do, and what it was they 
good case in point. He was sorry that | really meant to accept, he thought they 
it was one in which he should have been | would be able to make much more rapid 
personally concerned ; but he regarded | Progress with the Resolution. The 
it as a matter of interest, and that they | right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
should all contribute their quota to the | ter had been good enough, in his 
discussion, in elucidating the principle | speech, to describe the Motion for Ad- 
which should guide them in dealing with | journment as one which had been mak- 
the Resolution. ing continual inroads upon what he was 

Mr. GURST said, he thought that as | pleased to call the Business of the 
the debate proceeded, the greatest pos- | House. But what was the Business of 
sible encouragement was given to hon. | the House? ‘The idea of Her Majesty’s 
Members on that side of the House to | Government seemed to be that it was to 
continue the disenssion. He had been | pass the Government Bills and to vote 
present in the House throughout the | the Government Supply; but there was 
night, and he had witnessed during the | a large part of the Business of the 
course of the evening the most remark- | House which, no doubt, was not so 
able development which the mind of Her | pleasant to the Government, and pro- 
Majesty’s Government had undergone. | bably they were fully prepared to forget 
In the early part of the evening, they | it—and that was the Business of criti- 
had a speech from the right hon. and | cizing the conduct of the Executive Go- 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of State | vernment — not only criticizing their 
for the Home Department (Sir William | policy on great matters, but criticizing 
Harcourt), who had probably now left | the administration of the various De- 
the House to enjoy himself in evening | partments in the minutest details. If 
attire. The right hon. Gentleman, in | the Prime Minister would tell the House 
the most sarcastic tones he could com- | what proposals he intended to make for 
mand, supported the Rule as it stood, | enabling the House to discharge that 
and spoke of those who had felt it their | part of its duties so that hon. Members 
duty to move the adjournment of the} might not be deprived of a full oppor- 
House as “pushing patriots ;” and he | tunity of criticizing the administration 
added that when the Amendment of the | of the Executive Government, then a 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. | considerable portion of their opposition 
H. H. Fowler) was brought forward, the | to the further progress of this Rule 
Government would state the reasons | would probably cease. But he should 
which would prevent them from adopting | like to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
it. Hon. Members on the Conservative | that the various powers and privileges 
side of the House were somewhat cast | which Members of the House had en- 
down by the speech of the right hon. and | joyed for criticizing the conduct of the 
learned Gentleman ; but still they perse- | Government had been gradually taken 
vered, and they were rewarded for their | away from them; and it was only by dis- 
perseverance. Later on, the Prime Mi- | covering fresh methods and fresh means 
nister said the Amendment of the hon. | of calling the Government to account 
Member for Wolverhampton would re- | that they had been able to do their duty. 
ceive consideration at the hands of Her | Up to the year 1861 there wasa Motion 
Majesty’s Government, and they would | made every Friday that the House at 
not pledge themselves not to be cunverted | its rising should adjourn until the fol- 
by the arguments which might be ad-| lowing Monday. That Motion was al- 
dressed to the House. Thatannouncement | ways, on that day, the first Business of 
raised the drooping hopes of the Oppo- | the House; and upon that Motion it 
sition ; and now the noble Marquess the | was the weekly custom and the weekly 


[ Twentieth Night. | 
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opportunity of the non-official Members 
of the House to bring forward any 

rievance against the Government of the 
oe That custom was done away with 
in 1861, and in substitution for it was 
introduced the present practice of put- 
ting down Supply as the firet Order of 
the Day on Friday, with the avowed 
object of enabling Members, on the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, to bring forward these Motions. 
But that arrangement had this fatal de- 
fect—that the House had no power over 
the Motions to be brought forward. 
They were reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to the ballot ; and any Member 
by gaining priority, by means of the 
ballot, could introduce a Motion of 
comparatively little importance, and pre- 
vent much more important Motions from 
being brought forward at all. The re- 
sult was that the House, when it met 
on a Friday, might have many import- 
ant matters down on the Paper for dis- 
cussion ; but it was, as a rule, prevented 
from discussing anything beyond the 
first and second Motions which had se- 
cured priority by the ballot. There was 
another thing which the Government 
had done of late years — they had 
adopted the practice of not setting up 
Supply again, after the first Motion had 
been negatived. The consequence was 
that no further Amendment could be 
moved, and the Government now-a-days 
attempted to utilize Friday night by 
getting money in Supply, and the effect 
was to deprive private Members of the 
advantage they ought to possess of be- 
ing able to bring forward matters in 
which they were interested on the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment on Friday night. 
At present no one with any skill in Par- 
liamentary tactics ever thought of put- 
ting down an important Motion for 
Friday. And here he would ask, what 
it was that gave rise to these repeated 
Motions for the Adjournment of the 
House? It was the failure of the old 
Motion for Adjournment on Friday, and 
the substitution of Supply as the first 
Order of the Day. It was in 1861 that 
the Motion for the Adjournment on 
Friday was abolished; and he found 
that, as early after its abolition as 1863, 
the number of extraneous Motions for 
the Adjournment of the House had 
risen to nine. If he recollected rightly, 
from 1863 down to the present year, 
1882, the number of annual Motions for 


Mr. Gorst 





Adjournment had grown from 9 to 13, 
He thought it would be admitted by the 
House that these figures showed there 
had not been any very great growth of 
the so-called abuse of the Privileges of 
the House. Would the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister tell the 
House what provision he intended to 
make for the discharge of that most 
important function of the House, the 
criticism of the administration of the 
Executive Government of the country 
in all its details? And then, in all pro- 
bability, the Opposition would be pre- 
pared to allow the Resolution to go for- 
ward. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, unintentionally no doubt, had 
misunderstood the argument of his 
noble Friend the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill). The 
right hon. Gentleman was extremely 
angry with the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock for having mentioned the 
adjournment which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
himself had moved some years ago. 
That Motion, said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, was a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity. No one had attempted to 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of 
having made an improper Motion. 
The simple object of the noble Lord 
was to show that an instrument which 
the right hon. Gentleman had himself 
found it necessary to use when the Con- 
servative Government were in power 
was an instrument of warfare which 
ought not to be improperly got rid of. 
If the proposed Rule had been in exist- 
ence the right hon. Gentleman could 
not have made that Motion in the 
manner in which he made it in the last 
Parliament; at least, he could not have 
made it without having, in the first in- 
stance, obtained the leave of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who was then the Leader of the 
House with a majority at his back. He 
(Mr. Gorst) did not know enough of the 
circumstances of the case to know whe- 
ther Mr. Disraeli would have given 
leave or not; but, if it had been a 
matter on which the majority of the 
House was disposed to use its power, 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
had to go as a suppliant to Mr. Disraeli, 
and ask him to allow him to move the 
adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to attack the policy 
of the Government. Surely it was a far 
more proper position for the Leader of 
the Opposition to occupy, not to be 
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laced in the humiliating position of 
srw to go tothe Leader of the House, 
and ask the leave of his political oppo- 
nent, but to be able to get up, of his 
own free choice and from his own sense 
of right, challenge the policy of the Go- 
vernment and of the majority of the 
House. Then, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman entirely misunderstood the 
argument of his (Mr. Gorst’s) noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) about the 
Government having taken up the time 
of the House. It was not a matter of 
dates, nor a question of particular days, 
but the broad fact which the noble Lord 
asserted ; and although the right hon. 
Gentleman contradicted some of the 
noble Lord’s dates and figures and 
criticized the form of his expressions, he 
(Mr. Gorst) did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman would venture to contradict 
the broad fact referred to by the noble 
Lord—namely, that during the existence 
of the present Parliament Her Majesty’s 
Government had taken more of the time 
of the House and had monopolized more 
of the time of Parliament than in any 
other Parliament which ever sat in 
modern times. The Government, there- 
fore, ought not to be surprised if, when 
by so taking up the time of the House, 
they suppressed the opportunities of 
non-official Members, those non-official 
Members seized other opportunities in a 
legitimate manner, and made Motions 
for the adjournment of the House more 
frequently than formerly, in order to 
bring important questions under the 
notice of the House. He regretted that 
his noble Friend the Member for Wood- 
stock had made use of the expression 
‘“‘ Kilmainham Treaty.” He (Mr. Gorst) 
imagined it was because his noble Friend 
was not in the House in the early part 
of the Session that he had made use of 
that unfortunate expression. He (Mr. 
Gorst) never spoke of ‘‘ the Kilmanham 
Treaty.” He always spoke of the “‘ un- 
derstanding’’ or the ‘‘ alleged under- 
standing’”’ which had taken place be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). The right hon. Gentleman 
thought that an imputation had been 
made against him. He (Mr. Gorst) did 
not impute to him the slightest wrong 
in the matter; but, nevertheless, he 
still wondered—he perpetually wondered 





from day to day—what that curious 
understanding was. And his wonder 
had been greatly increased that night 
by the speech of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), who spoke 
of a document which was completed be- 
fore the hon. Member’s return to Eng- 
land. Now, that was the first time the 
House had ever heard that there was a 
document, and he should like very much 
to know what it was. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent, in the 
shape of an unopposed Return, to lay 
on the Table of the House a copy of the 
document, which was now said to have 
been completed. With regard to the 
observation of his noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock about the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he (Mr. Gorst) did not think 
that his noble Friend intended to make 
any attack upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his absence, beyond stating that, 
of which there could be very little doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the an- 
swers he gave to the Questions addressed 
to him, was singularly provocative of 
Motions for Adjournment. [Cries of 
“QOh!’] Well, he would not advert to 
that matter further. He would only 
say, in defence of his noble Friend, that 
what he intended to assert, and what 
in point of fact he did assert, was that 
the manner of the right hon. Gentleman 
was singularly unconciliatory. Before 
the House consented to part with the 
Amendment of his noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock, which was an 
Amendment which would very much 
alter the present system of moving ad- 
journments, he thought it should be 
clearly understood what the Government 
intended to substitute in place of the 
Resolution which already stood upon 
the Paper. The Amendment of’ his 
noble Friend was an Amendment which 
ought to meet the views of many Mem- 
bers of the House; because he (Mr. 
Gorst) had often heard it recommended 
by eminent Members of the House that 
they should first try the experiment of 
not allowing Motions for Adjournment 
to be made until the Questions had been 
first disposed of. Personally, he thought 
it would be a veryjuseful experiment to 
see whether the privilege, which had 
hitherto proved so useful, even in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister himself, would still find 


[ Twen:ieth Night. | 
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favour with the House in a modified form. 
He certainly thought that before they 
parted with the Amendment and com- 
mitted themselves to the scheme of the 
Government, they ought to know what 
it was Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to do, and precisely what course 
they intended to take in regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler). Indeed, he thought, as 
the usual hour for adjourning the debate 
had now been reached, that it would be 
a wise course for the House to adjourn, 
so that the Government might have an 
opportunity of thinking over the matter, 
and explaining their intentions when the 
House re-assembled to-morrow. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that, before 
the House went toa division, he should 
like to call the attention of the Prime 
Minister to the position in which the 
matter stood.;: They had had it inti- 
mated to them by the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not unwilling 
to accept the leading words of the 
Amendment now proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). Having had that 
intimation made to them, he wished to 
know what would be the effect of the 
division about to take place? The first 
Question which would be put by the 
Speaker from the Chair would be to 
leave out the words of the Resolution 
after the word ‘‘made.” Was he to 
understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would assent to that as the first 
Question Mr. Speaker would put from 
the Chair, and that subsequently they 
would propose themselves to amend the 
noble Lord’s proposed Amendment by 
substituting other words after the word 
‘‘and?”’ He understood the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India 
virtually to intimate that to the House 
as the decision at which Her Majesty’s 
Government had arrived; and it would 
be convenient, before they proceeded to 
a division, that there should be no mis- 
take upon the point. If he was rightin 
his reading of the statement ig 2 by 
the noble Marquess, there would be no 
objection on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the first Question which 
would be put from the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that perhaps 
the House would allow him to explain 


Hr. Gorst 
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what it was that the Government pro- 
posed. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had been good 
enough to point out that he thought an 
improvement might be effected in the 
drafting of the Resolution by bringing 
forward certain words which now ap- 
peared in the Resolution and dovetailing 
them in with the beginning of it, leaving 
the remaining part to stand distinet by 
itself as the concluding portion. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) thought the most con- 
venient mode of raising the question 
would be this. He would propose to 
amend the Amendment of the noble Lord 
now before the House by leaving out 
the latter part of the words which the 
noble Lord proposed. Therefore, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
submit an Amendment in this way. The 
noble Lord proposed, after the word 
‘¢made,” toinsert the words— 

“ Until all the Questions on the Notice Paper 
have been disposed of; and, if such Motion be 
decided in the negative, no other such Motion 
shall be made until the Orders of the Day have 
been entered upon.”’ 


He proposed to retain all the words 
down to the word “ and,” exactly as had 
been suggested by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin; and after the 
word “and,” he proposed to put in the 
words, ‘‘and no such Motion shall be 
made.’”’ If hon. Members would read 
that Amendment in connection with the 
Resolution, they would see that it met 
the suggestion of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He would, there- 
fore, move to amend the Amendment in 
the way he had proposed. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he failed to see how the Resolution, as 
proposed to be amended by the Prime 
Minister, would work. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, by leaving out all 
the words after the word ‘ and,’’ to the 
end of the proposed Amendment, in 
order to add the words ‘‘ no such Motion 
shall be made,” —( dr. Gladstone, )—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
how the Resolution would read if the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman were 
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adopted amending the words of his 
noble Friend the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that, if his Amendment were adopted, 
the Resolution would run thus— 


“ That no Motion forthe Adjournment of the 
House shall be made until all the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no 
such Motion shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motion have been entered 
upon, except by leave of the House.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, as far as he could make out, 
the adoption of the alteration suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman would 
make very little difference. 

Mr. WARTON said, he rose, with 
great submission, for the purpose of 
suggesting a course to the Prime Minis- 
ter, which he thought would tend to 
simplify the matter very much, and 
would probably end the discussion at 
once. The noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had given an intimation 
that the Government would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
and, by slightly altering the words of the 
Prime Minister, theResolution might be 
made to read in this way—‘‘ That no 
Motion for the Adjournmentof the House 
shall be made”—those being the first 
wordsofthe Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill)—‘‘until all the Ques- 
tionson the Notice Paper shall have been 
disposed of.” He (Mr. Warton) would 
strike out the words ‘‘shall have been 
disposed of,” and insert in their place 
the words ‘‘ and shall not then be made, 
unless demanded by 40 Members rising 
in their places.” That would very 
much simplify the whole matter, and 
carry out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
[‘ Oh, oh ! 73 , 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 79 ; Noes 
113: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 
365.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘no such Motion shall be made,’ be there 
added.” 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the time had now arrived 





when the House should adjourn, and he 
would therefore move that the debate 
be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was quite 
prepared to consent to the adjournment 
if the House would, in the first in- 
stance, adopt the Amendment he had 
submitted. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no de- 
sire to present himself obtrusively upon 
the House, after the howls with which 
he been received from the Liberal 
Benches. He understood the Govern- 
ment to say that they would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
which would make the Resolution read 
thus— 

“ That no Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made until all the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no 
such Motion shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motion have been entered 
upon except by leave of the House ; the grant- 
ing of such leave, if disputed, being determined 
upon Question put forthwith; but no division 
shall be taken thereupon.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had never committed themselves, 
except that he had said they were quite 
ready to discuss the principle of the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). They maintained their own 
views ; but if there was a general desire 
on the part of the House, then they were 
quite open to proceed upon the principle 
of that Amendment. 

CotoneL MAKINS expressed a hope 
that, in deference to what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, the House would 
not only be ready to discuss that prin- 
ciple, but to discuss it that evening and 
settle it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘no such 
Motion shall be made’ be there added,”’ 
put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘until all 
the Questions on the Notice Paper have 
been disposed of, and no such Motion 
shall be made,’—( Mr. Gladstone, )—be 
there inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, proposed. 
[ Twentieth Night. } 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Hr. 
Gladstone,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th November, 1882. 





Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Twesday, 14th November, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Seztrzect Commrrrer — Report— 
Privilege (Mr. Gray), debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 


oi 0io— 


FISHERY PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRE- 
LAND)—CONVICT LABOUR. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, in any scheme 
for the employment of convict labour for 
making harbours in England or Scot- 
land, the Government will consider the 
desirability of constructing by the same 
agency those piers and breakwaters on 
the Irish coasts which fishery inspectors 
and others have so frequently recom- 
mended ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the necessity 
of providing employment for Irish con- 
victs is not just now urgent ; but I must 
add that I do not think the particular 
works apparently indicated by the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member would at any 
time be suitable, as convict labour can 
be economically employed only on a 
large scale. The same principle will be 
employed in dealing with convicts what- 
ever their place of origin ? 


{COMMONS} Leclesiastical Department. 
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EGYPT—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES— 
THE MECCA CARPET—MEMORANDUM 
OF SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, as 
the Motion for a Copy of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Memorandum as to the 
Mecca Carpet, which was placed on the 
Order Book at his suggestion is opposed, 
and, under the resolution of the Govern- 
ment to take no business but Procedure, 
cannot be brought forward, he will him- 
self lay it upon the Table ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would defer lay- 
ing the Papers on that subject on the 
Table until the House had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question? - 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I do not see 
how the House could express its opinion 
on the subject until it has read the 
Papers. I will lay the Memorandum 
on the Table. 


ARMY—ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 


Caprain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether, in case 
any Assistant Paymasters are promoted 
for service in Egypt, arrangements will 
be made to prevent such promotions in- 
terfering with or retarding the promo- 
tion of other Assistant Paymasters senior 
to them in service, and at present stand- 
ing before them for promotion by se- 
niority ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The only answer I can give to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is that the sub- 
ject of promotions for service in Egypt 
is under the consideration of the Board 
of Admiralty. 


INDIA—ECCLESIASTICAL DEPART- 
MENT—CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOP OF 
BOMBAY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to a Cir- 
cular issued in July last by the Bishop 
of Bombay, in which he prohibits the 
chaplains and other clergymen from per- 
forming their functions in accordance 
with the Law of the land, and expressly 
places their religious duty in opposition 
to the duty imposed on them by the 
British Parliament; whether he has re- 
ceived any complaints of the conduct of 
this Bishop on this and other occasions ; 
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and, whether he proposes to retain in 
the service of Government an officer 
who inculeates disregard of the Law, 
and contempt for the authority of Par- 
liament ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, my attention has been called to 
a Circular issued by the Bishop of Bom- 
bay—originally read by him in church 
as a Pastoral Letter—in which he inti- 
mates— 

‘““That no persons who have contracted a 
marriage after one of them has been divorced 
for adultery, and during the lifetime of the for- 
mer wife or husband, can be admitted to the 
Lord’s Table in this diocese, so long as they 
continue to live together; and that no clergy- 
man who performs a marriage ceremony for a 
person divorced for adultery, during the life- 
time of the former wife or husband, can con- 
tinue to retain my licence to minister in this 
diocese.” 


This is, no doubt, the Circular referred 
to by the hon. Member in his Question. 
I have received a complaint of the con- 
duct of the Bishop from persons who 
have recently, and apparently in conse- 
quence of this Circular, been refused 
admission to the Communion; and, in 
reply, I felt compelled to say that I was 
not aware of any power enabling me to 
interfere in the exercise by the Bishop 
of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. In pub- 
licly giving notice that no clergyman 
who performs a marriage under certain 
circumstances can continue to retain the 
Bishop’s licence to minister in the dio- 
cese, the Bishop of Bombay has appa- 
rently overlooked the provisions of the 
law—20 & 21 Vict. c. 85, 8.57; Act IV., 
of 1869, s.58—which declares that no 
clergyman shall be liable to any penalty 
or censure for solemnizing or refusing 
to solemnize a marriage under the cir- 
cumstances indicated. Possibly, also, he 
may have overlooked the fact that the 
law reserves to the clergyman no option 
in the matter of performing the marriage 
ceremony, except when called on to per- 
form it for a person who has been di- 
vorced for his or her adultery. But I 
need scarcely say that it is an exceed- 
ingly delicate and difficult matter to in- 
terfere with a Bishop who professes to 
be exercising merely ecclesiastical or 
spiritual jurisdiction. The salary of the 
Bishop is payable under the Statute 3 & 
4 Will. IV. c. 85, and is payable to him 
so long as he exercises the functions 
of his office within the diocese of Bom- 
bay. 
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ARMY—5rn BATTALION ROYAL IRISH 
—VACANT MAJORITIES, 


Caprain AYLMER asked the Seere- 
tary of State for War, When the two 
vacant majorities in the 5th Battalion 
Royal Irish Regiment will be filled up ; 
and, whether the three senior Captains 
are not qualified for promotion ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
say that the two vacant majorities in the 
5th Battalion Royal Irish Regiment 
will be filled up ina few days. Until 
then I must ask the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to excuse me if I decline to 
state the qualifications of the gentlemen 
seeking promotion. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS— 
PROMOTION. 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
state of promotion in the lower ranks of 
the Royal Engineers relative to the rest 
of the Army; and, whether he will be 
prepared to modify the present rule as 
regards promotion to the rank of Cap- 
tain ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. and gallant Baronet, I have to say 
that the present rule as to the promotion 
of subalterns in the Engineers to the 
rank of captain was the subject of care- 
ful consideration two years ago, but that 
I will see whether it requires any ame- 
lioration. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
H BATTERY, 4rx BRIGADE, ROYAL 
ARTILLERY, 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther H Battery, 4th Brigade, R.A., was 
not in the Ist Army Corps, and 5th for 
Foreign Service, at the time ef the de- 
spatch of the troops to Egypt; whe- 
ther, instead of being sent abroad, out 
of its establishment of eighty-six horses, 
twenty were transferred to C Battery, 
8rd Brigade, R.A., and N Battery, 2nd 
Brigade, R.A., and forty-two as draught 
horses for the Regimental Transport of 
the West Kent and Royal Irish Regi- 
ments; and, whether C Battery, 3rd 
Brigade, R.A., and N Battery, 2nd Bri- 
gade, R.A., were sent to Egypt, the one 
being in the 2nd Army Corps, and the 
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other in the 1st Army Corps, but below 
H Battery on the Roster for Foreign 
Service ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, that 
H Battery, 4th Brigade, Royal Artillery 
was in the Ist Army Corps, but that 
on the Ist of April last the regiment 
of Royal Artillery was re-organized, and 
a Roster of batteries by brigades was 
established. Batteries for service in 
Egypt were detailed on this principle. 
Two batteries of the Ist Brigade were 
detailed for the Artillery of the 1st 
Division, two of the 2nd Brigade for the 
2nd Division, and two of the 8rd Bri- 
gade for the Corps Artillery. No bat- 
teries of the 4th Brigade were required ; 
but H Battery, 4th Brigade, alluded to 
by the noble Lord, was required, like all 
the field batteries in England, to supply 
horses for active service. In reply to 
the last Question, I have to say that N 
Battery, 2nd Brigade, was the first for 
foreign service of its brigade, and there- 
fore selected, while C Battery 3rd Bri- 
gade was sent because it was thought 
advisable that all the batteries of the 
Corps Artillery should be equipped with 
13-pounder guns; whereas two batteries 
of the same brigade, standing earlier 
for service, were in Ireland, and armed 
with 16-pounders.. 


Egypt— Treatment 


EGYPT (ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION) — 
THE POLICE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having insisted that they 
shall be consulted regarding the com- 
position of the new Egyptian Army, 
apply the same rule to the forces en- 
listed under the names of Gendarmerie 
or Police; whether it is true that the 
Egyptian Government are enlisting Al- 
banians at Scutari and elsewhere ; and, 
whether there is any foundation for the 
statement of a Reverend Gentleman, 
whose letter from Cairo is published in 
the “Times” of Nov. 138, that there 
are to be ‘4,000 first-rate Policemen, 
two-thirds of whom are Europeans and 
Turks ?”’ 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
military arrangements have a more 
special political importance than the 
organization of the police; and it is 
impossible for us to enter in this House 
into the details of every measure taken 
by the Egyptian Government. We were 
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informed some time ago, and informed 
the House, that the enlistment of Al- 
banians had ceased. We are not aware 
that a police force of 4,000 strong, two- 
thirds of whom are to be Europeans and 
Turks, is to be raised. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the Egyptian Government would 
be enabled to enlist a force under the 
name of a gendarmerie without consult- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had no doubt that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would inform Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject. 


of Prisoners. 


EGYPT—TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the renewed statements by the Cor- 
respondents of the ‘‘ Standard ” and the 
‘“‘ Daily News,” that two Notables were 
chained together, and confined in a dark 
cell, and that one hundred and fifty per- 
sons are confined in a prison at Zagazig, 
charged with political offences, where 
they are most cruelly treated, and where 
many of them have been severely 
flogged ; whether he will cause further 
inquiries to be made into the truth of 
these allegations; and, whether, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the 
recent revolt, and its suppression by 
British Forces, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will use its good offices with the 
Egyptian Government to proclaim an 
amnesty in regard to all political of- 
fences committed during that revolt ? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is impossible for me to enter into a dis- 
cussion of every detail that any corre- 
spondent may, rightly cr wrongly, give. 
The original statement of Zhe Daily News 
Correspondent, that two members of the 
Chamber of Notables were chained to- 
gether, stated or implied that they were 
so chained at Cairo; and on the 27th of 
October I read a Report, drawn up by 
Colonel Sir Charles Wilson and Colonel 
Stewart, showing that such was not the 
case. The new statement in The Daily 
News appears to imply that the two 
Notables are chained together at Zaga- 
zig. Full inquiry is being made into 
the condition of the prisons in the Pro- 
vinces; but that as to Zagazig has not 
yet reached us. Returns of the number 
of prisoners in custody in the Provinces 
on charges of rebellion, massacre, pil- 
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lage, and incendiarism, and all political 
or semi-political crimes have been called 
for and are coming in. With regard to 
the last paragraph of the Question, we 
shall continue to give such advice to the 
Egyptian Government as humanity and 
policy appear to dictate; but it is im- 
possible to announce beforehand what 
that advice will be. 

Viscount SANDON: I wish to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a Question 
arising out of ananswer which he made to 
me relative to the treatment of the Egyp- 
tian prisoners. Hestated that inquiry was 
being made as to the allegation of the 
ill-treatment of prisoners in the Egyp- 
tian prisons; and I wish to ask him, Are 
those inquiries being made by the Egyp- 
tian or by the English authorities ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: They 
are being made by English military 
officers on special duty. Colonel Stewart 
is one of them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
HOSTILITIES BETWEEN THE BOERS 
AND MONTSIOA. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he has received any 
official confirmation of the report that 
the Boers have attacked and routed the 
Barolong Chief, Montsioa, and have oc- 
cupied his territory; whether Montsioa 
is the Chief who, during the Boer re- 
volt, by protecting British refugees and 
loyal Boers, and by giving his men for 
use as messengers, rendered conspicuous 
service to this Country ; whether, if this 
report be true, such an attack on a 
friendly Chief is consistent with the 
loyal observance, on the part of the 
Transvaal authorities, of the Convention 
of August 3rd 1881, and with the duty 
of subjects to their Suzerain; and, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take in the matter. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
we have as yet received no official con- 
firmation of the report referred to. It 
is true that Montsioa was very friendly 
to the British during the troubles in the 
Transvaal; but I apprehend that love 
of plunder and not political feeling is 
the motive power which sends these 
Boers over the frontier; and Montsioa 
has no recognizable claim on the British 
Government beyond that which he has 
in common with his neighbours under 





the Convention of last year. These at- 
tacks are not made by the Transvaal 
authorities, but by individual Boers 
living near the border, and there have 
been even British subjects mixed up 
with the subjects of the Transvaal Re- 
public. Papers which I have to-day 
laid on the Table will show what the 
Government have done and are doing in 
the matter. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND AS- 
SURANCE BILL, 1882—THE NEW 
TABLES. 


Mr. BRAND asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, considering that 
the new system of insurance and an- 
nuity under ‘‘ The Government Annuities 
and Assurance Bill, 1882,’? cannot be 
put into operation until the new tables 
of rates have been prepared by the 
National Debt Commissioners, he can 
inform the House when these tables will 
be ready ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the insurance 
tables are practically ready. The con- 
struction of the annuity tables is delayed 
until the results of enlarged experience 
of the working of the old annuities have 
been embodied in new tables of mortality; 
this task can hardly be completed within 
three months from now ; but I can assure 
my hon. Friend that there will be no 
avoidable delay in the preparation of the 
tables. 


EGYPT—DESPATCH OF ENGLISH 
OFFICERS TO THE SOUDAN. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government approve of the action taken 
by Sir A. Alison in sending three officers 
to the Soudan without escort; what is to 
be the destination of these officers; 
what instructions have been given to 
these officers; and, whether Papers on 
the subject will be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that 
Colonel Stewart and three other officers 
have been sent to make inquiry as to the 
present state of affairs in the Soudan. 
They are, under no circumstances, to 
assume to act in any military capacity. 
I am not aware that Sir Archibald 
Alison has given them any further in- 
structions ; but the question of an escort 
had necessarily to be left to his discretion, 
and I have no reason to disapprove his 
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decision. I cannot say at present whether 
any Papers will be laid on tho Table. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what the desti- 
nation of the expedition was. Was it 
Khartoum ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : The telegram says 
the Soudan; but I presume it will be 
Khartoum. 


EGYPT—ACTION OF ITALY. 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the statement published in the ‘ Times” 
of the 13th instant, that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in Egypt was 
constantly opposed by Signor Mancini, 
and also by Count Oorti, the Italian 
Ambassador in Constantinople ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: In reply 
to the first portion of the hon. Baronet’s 
Question, I cannot do better than refer 
him specially to the Reports of Sir Alfred 
Paget, recorded in ‘‘ Egypt,” No. 17, 
pages 44, 72, 119, 153, 242, and 342, 
and in ‘‘ Egypt,” No. 18, pages 19 and 
21. With regard to the Italian Am- 
. bassador at Constantinople, I may add 
that Lord Dufferin’s Reports have always 
shown that the action of Count Corti 
has been of the most friendly nature. 


INDIA—LIGHTHOUSE ON MINIKOI. 

Srr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it has been 
decided to erect a lighthouse on Minikoi; 
and, if so, when it may be expected to 
be available for commerce ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it has been decided to erect a light- 
house there under the superintendence 
of the Corporation of Trinity House. 
The work is to be begun during the 
present month and pushed on without 
delay ; but I cannot say at present when 
it will be completed. 


EGYPT—SURRENDER OF ARABI 
PASHA. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the order for the surrender of Arabi 
Pacha to the Egyptian Government was 
given before the procedure under which 
he was to be tried was arranged between 
the English and Egyptian Governments. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; the 
order for the surrender of Arabi was 
given before the procedure of the trial 
was arranged. 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
THE HANGING GALE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
What decision, if any, has been arrived 
at by the Irish Land Commissioners 
in reference to the question connected 
with the hanging gale provision of the 
Arrears Act, which the Commissioners 
have reserved for decision ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the hon. 
Member, I presume, refers to an answer 
of mine that provision might possibly be 
made for enabling tenants to lodge 
money in Court in cases of doubt to 
abide the decision of the case, and that 
the Land Commission had this point 
under their consideration. I can only 
say that up to the present the Land 
Commission are not able to see their way 
to carry out the suggestion. Meanwhile, 
they are making every exertion to press 
forward the decision of the cases already 
entered, and to inform the tenants of 
their rights. and obligations under the 
Act. 

Mr. PARNELL: When does the 
right hon. Gentleman expect that the 
decision of the Land Commission Court 
will be given in this matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This is one of 
those cases in which the Land Courts 
are absolutely responsible, and entirely 
divorced from the Executive Govern- 
ment. The case has been laid before 
them by the Government; but I cannot 
say when their final decision will be 
announced. Oommunications of an im- 
portant nature passed yesterday between 
London and Dublin, and I have no 
doubt that a decision will be arrived at 
with all possible speed. 

Mr. GIBSON: As all Courts are in- 
dependent of the Executive Government, 
I should like to know if the Executive 
Government, in this case, have commu- 
nicated with the Land Commission 
Court orally or by writing ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The origin of 
the communications came from a series 
of applications by the Land Commis- 
sion. The Land Commission reported 
to the Government the difficulties in 
which they were placed. 

Mr. GIBSON: In writing? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In writing cer- 
tainly, and in more writings than one, 
and suggested several methods of deal- 
ing with these difficulties; and the Go- 














vernment, on the initiative of the Land 
Commission, have ever since been in 
communication with them on the sub- 


ject. 
, Mr. GIBSON: May I ask if the Irish 
Government also communicated in writ- 
ing? 

Mx. TREVELYAN: That I am un- 
able to say. I am unable to say in 
what form the communications took 
place in Dublin ; but undoubtedly there 
have been oral communications. 

Mr. SEXTON: In view of the ur- 
gency of this matter and its great im- 
portance to many people in Ireland, I 
beg to give Notice that on Friday I shall 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he can communicate to the House the 
decision of the Land Commissiun ? 
§{Mr. TREVELYAN: I may say that 
the Irish Executive are extremely sen- 
sible that they can do nothing in this 
question except to offer advice and sug- 
gestions. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE REVIEW IN ST. JAMES’S 
PARK. 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State of War, Whether, 
with a view to allow the public to wit- 
ness the Royal Review of the Troops 
employed in the Egyptian warlike ope- 
rations, it would be possible to hold 
it in Hyde Park instead of St. James’s 
Park. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
noble Lord, I have to say that I should 
have been very glad if it had been 
possible for Her Majesty to review the 
troops in Hyde Park; but, after well 
weighing the advantages of, and objec- 
tions to, such a review in the middle of 
November, I arrived, with regret, at 
the conclusion that the objections pre- 
ponderated. I am happy, however, to be 
able to say that His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief has proposed an 
arrangement under which many hun- 
dred thousand people will be able to see 
the troops. After passing before Her 
Majesty on the Horse Guards Parade, 
they will proceed by the Birdcage Walk, 
Grosvenor Place, Piccadilly, St. James’s 
Street, and Pall Mall to Charing Cross, 
dispersing to their several destinations 
there. This will afford probably even 
greater opportunities for seeing the 
troops than a review in Hyde Park. 
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EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF HER 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My right hon. 
Friend opposite the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) two days 
ago gave a Notice of Motion, in which 
he expressed an opinion that the House 
ought to be supplied with further infor- 
mation with respect to the occupation 
of Egypt by a British Military Force. 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government quite 
agree in that opinion, and they think 
that the time has come when they ma 
state very briefly to the House so Hes | 
as it is in their power to state at the 
present moment. It will then be for 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether the statement is such as he de- 
sires, or what course he will take with 
respect to it. The oceupation of Cairo, as 
the House will recollect, took place on 
September 14, and since that time and 
from thattime Her Majesty’s Government 
have been sedulously occupied in bring- 
ing away the troops and matériel, which 
had been sent in large numbers and 
large quantities to Egypt, with the ex- 
ception of such force as appeared to be 
necessary to be allowed to remain there 
for a certain time. The first despatch 
of the troops homewards began on Octo- 
ber 4, and the process of sending them 
off continued until November 8, when 
the last departure took place. Within 
that time the maximum force we had in 
Egypt, which I believe I rather over- 
stated on a former occasion, and which 
may be taken as about 33,000 men, has 
been reduced to 12,000 men. That 
being so, we have arrived at a new 
state of things, which is essentially a 
provisional state of things, because we 
had no intention of maintaining such 
a force for any length of time in 
Egypt. : 

Mr. LEWIS: I beg to rise to a point 
of Order. Is the House to have an 
opportunity of discussing the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which is 
a matter of vital importance to the 
country? [Cries of ‘“‘Oh!” and ‘ Or- 
der!” ] Ifwe are to have this state- 
ment, a Motion should be made and the 
House ought to have an opportunity of 
discussing it. We are now, I believe, 
on the eve of discussing questions on Mo- 
tions for Adjournment, and I beg to call 
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your attention, Sir, to the fact that 
there is no Question before the Chair. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I can only say, 
Sir, that I am acting as I believe for the 
convenience of the House, and for the 
purpose of conveying information with- 
out raising any question at all; but I 
can perfectly conceive that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite may think they ought to 
take some step, or no step—I do not 
care which it may be—in consequence 
of what I am about to say. It may be 
impossible for them to take any such 
step to-day; but they may take time 
for consideration. As far as regards the 
announcement of the intention of the 
Government, I believe I am acting 
strictly in conformity with precedent in 
giving certain information to the House. 
Well, Sir, the next step for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take, having ar- 
rived at this particular position, will be 
to form a Convention with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, and which will have 
reference to a variety of details neces- 
sary to be considered connected with the 
temporary arrangements for the main- 
tenance of order and security in that 
country. One very important element 
in that Convention—possibly the prin- 
cipal one—will be with reference to the 
charge for the 12,000 men. We have 
said nothing up to the present time, 
although I do not know that we are 
precluded from making the claim if we 
thought fit to do so, as to the cost of 
the Military Expedition. But when the 
aim of the Military Expedition has been 
gained, and when the object is the 
maintenance of peace and security in 
the absence of a regular military Egyp- 
tian Force, which it will take some time 
to organize with prudence and efficiency, 
we think that it becomes pretty obvious 
that the question of the charge ought 
to be raised and considered between the 
Egyptian and the British Governments, 
and that will be an important subject 
for the consideration of the proposed 
Convention. There may be other par- 
ticulars with regard to the time during 
which the present occupation may con- 
tinue. In this matter we are fortunate 
in having a precedent before us, al- 
though the scale of operations was 
much larger, which I think in principle 
is perfectly applicable. It will be re- 
membered that the invasion of France 
after the Battle of Waterloo was an 
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invasion strictly analogous in principle, 
although it was effected by Allied 
Powers, and not a single Power; yet 
it was analogous to our entry into Egypt 
in this cardinal respect—cardinal in re- 
spect to the law of the case that it 
was conceived in point of law to be an 
invasion for the purpose of putting down 
a rebellious power which had obtained 
sway in the country, and on behalf of 
a Government which was recognized as 
the legitimate Government of the coun- 
try by the invaders. On that occasion, 
and in the first instance, a Treaty was 
formed between the Allied Powers and 
with the Government of France, pro- 
viding for the limited occupation of 
France—limited as to certain districts, 
limited in a number of particulars with 
regard to the cost and management of 
the force, limited as to the numbers of 
the occupying force, and also with re- 
spect to the charge which was to be 
imposed on France in respect of that 
force. The principles of that arrange- 
ment were contained in the principal 
Treaty between the Allied Powers and 
France; and then, as far as England 
was concerned, a further Convention was 
concluded in reference to the principal 
Treaty on the 20th of November, 1815 
—the Battle of Waterloo having been 
fought on the 18th of June previously. 
So much for the practical nature of that 
arrangement—an arrangement which, 
although I hope it is not likely so many 
points of detail will have to be consi- 
dered in the present as in that case, lays 
down a.precedent which may be properly 
followed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
What is the date of the principal 
Treaty ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The date of the 
principal Treaty is also the 20th of 
November, 1815. It is headed, ‘‘ Defi- 
nitive Treaty between France and the 
Allied Powers, signed at Paris, the 20th 
of November, 1815.” I am unable to 
say whether it was signed in duplicate 
or in triplicate, or in a multiplied form ; 
but it was only signed by Castlereagh, 
Wellington, and Richelieu. I am quot- 
ing from the Parliamentary Debates of 
1816. Then comes the question of the 
relations of that occupation to Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site suggests—and he is perfectly right 
in his suggestion—that the attention of 
Parliamentshould be called to this opera- 
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tion, and that it should be under the 
control of Parliament. The course 
taken in 1816 was this—that at the 
commencement of the ensuing Session 
the Estimates were presented ; and with 
the Army Estimates of 1816, which will 
be found in page 382, there is the Memo- 
randum— 

“The troops stationed in France being by 
Convention liable to be maintained at the ex- 
pense of that country, it is not proposed to sub- 
mit to the House of Commons any Vote on 
account of the charges included in the above 
Estimates.” 


I cannot say at the present moment 
that that will afford an exact paral- 
lel for us to follow on this occa- 
sion; but in principle it affords a paral- 
lel, because, being a charge, we shall 
submit that charge to the House. And 
although, on that occasion, no Estimate of 
the charge was submitted to Parliament, 
yet the matter was properly brought 
under the control of Parliament by taking 
a Vote for the number of men, “ 34,031 
Cavalry and Infantry, stationed in 
France,” costing £1,234,596 13s. 6d. 
No Vote, however, was taken for the 
cost, although the Estimate was laid be- 
fore Parliament for its information, as 
provision had already been made for it 
by the Treaty. I think that that is all 
that I need state to the House upon the 
present occasion. I have no doubt that 
we shall, in the course of the next few 
weeks, proceed with the Convention in 
this matter; and before Parliament meets 
in the ensuing Session we shall be able 
to insert in the Estimates any particu- 
lars that may be proper for the pur- 
pose of enabling Parliament to exercise 
its judgment upon the arrangement 
which has been made. I haye not at- 
tempted, at this moment, to give any 
statement as to the absolute cost of the 
Expedition down to this time; but that 
belongs to an entirely different subject. 
I hope, however, that in a short time we 
shall be in a position to give Parliament 
information on that subject. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
understand the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman to be virtually in the 
nature of an answer to the Question 
which I addressed to him a few days 
ago, and which he promised to answer 
to-day. It does seem to me that the 
House is entitled to early and full infor- 
mation upon this important question as 
to the employment of the Forces of the 
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Crown, and as to the mode in which the 
expenses of those Forces are to be met. 
The right hon. Gentleman refers to the 
precedent afforded by the Army of Occu- 
pation of France in 1815. It does not 
seem to me, I must say, that the cases 
are by any means parallel. They are 
not much more parallel than the North- 
Western Railway is with the Great 
Western Railway. There are, no doubt, 
some points of analogy between them. 
I rather think that if the right hon. 
Gentleman looks into the case he will 
see that there was a money Vote taken 
to meet the possibility of the failure of 
the French contribution. I think that 
he will see that in the Budget Speech of 
1816 the matter was put in this way— 
that there must be a certain expenditure 
incurred, but that against it there was, 
as a set-off, the expected contribution 
from France, and I rather think that in 
one of the Appropriation Acts there was 
a sum of £200,000 insertedfor the Army 
of Occupation. The House, therefore, 
had the opportunity of being consulted 
upon what had been done. It will be 
observed that one great difference be- 
tween the two cases is that the occupa- 
tion of France was a matter agreed upon 
in a Treaty to which all the Powers who 
had been engaged in the war were 
parties, and to which France was a 
party, and in which it was provided that 
France was to bear the whole of the ex- 
penses. ‘We have no information of 
that kind with respect to Egypt before 
us, and it would be reasonable that the 
House should be informed upon the 
matter. I am quite aware of the power 
of the Government to decline to discuss 
this subject; but if information of that 
kind is still withheld, we shall certainly 
feel it absolutely necessary, when the 
time comes for taking the Vote, to ask 
the House to express its opinion upon 
the subject. There may be an opportu- 
nity, before the close of the present year, 
to discuss the matter of which we shall 
avail ourselves; but I do not think it is 
satisfactory to the people and Par- 
liament of this country that we should 
be sitting here for several weeks in the 
autumn, called together at a time when 
these important arrangements are going 
on, and that we should be denied an op- 
portunity of discussing them. In the 
present circumstances, however, we can 
do nothing but put in our protest in 
such a form as we may find it possible to 
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do, by moving the adjournment of the 
House, or taking any other course that 
may be open to us. My ground of protest 
is this—that we were asked, in the month 
of August, to vote a considerable sum for 
military purposes for the next three 
months. These three months are now 
expired, we are aware that considerable 
expenditure is going on, and that that 
expenditure is not of the same character 
as that for which the Vote was taken in 
August; and, therefore, we have aright 
to complain that we are not informed 
more fully than we have been as to the 
purpose for which that money is re- 
quired. Financially, I must say that, 
looking at the extremely rigorous doc- 
trines which the right hon. Gentleman 
used to lay down if we did not give Par- 
liament the fullest information as to any 
expenditure we had reason to expect we 
should incur, I am surprised that so 
much greater latitude is now ‘claimed 
for the Benches on which the right hon. 
Gentleman now sits. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is not the 
question. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: No; 
but I am protesting against the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
taken in this matter. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will give me a proper oppor- 
tunity, I will not further pursue this 
subject now. I merely wish to say that 
both upon this and the other matter 
referred to yesterday, upon the Motion 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), we are 
dissatisfied, and very seriously so, with 
the course which the Government have 
taken. I think that great misfortunes 
may result from the reticence practised 
by the Government; and, reserving for 
ourselves entire liberty to deal with;this 
question as opportunity may occur, we 
are content simply to record our pro- 
test against the silence of the Govern- 
ment. 


NOTICE OF NOTION. 


—. 9.3 — 
MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAY), 
Mr. J. R. YORKE gave Notice that 
he would on Thursday move— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances under which the 
arrangement, commonly called the ‘ Kilmain- 


Sir Stafford Northeote 





ham Treaty,’ was alleged to have come into 
existence, and to report to the House how far 
the stipulations and conditions involved in such 
arrangement, if it should be proved to exist, 
were in accordance with public policy, and the 
interests of peace in Treland.’’ 

He put the Motion down for Thursday, 
because he understood from what passed 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
himself that it was to be taken as an 
unopposed Return. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to make any altera- 
tion in the terms of the Resolution he 
should be happy to postpone the Notice 
till Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not possible 
for me to agree to any terms such as 
those read out by the hon. Gentleman, 
because he speaks of an arrangement 
commonly called the ‘ Kilmainham 
Treaty.” It looks as if those words 
were put into the Motion for the purpose 
of getting it opposed. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: It is strictly be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would allow the arrangement which he 
referred to as having been called the 
‘‘Kilmainham Treaty’ to be inquired 
into that I gave Notice of the Motion in 
these terms. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I never recog- 
nized its being called the ‘‘ Kilmainham 
Treaty.”’ It is, indeed, assumed by the 
hon. Gentleman and others who think 
with him that there is such a Treaty. 
But if there is no Treaty, as I assert, 
why should this term be introduced into 
the Motion ? 

Mr. DODDS: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall oppose the Motion. 


Subsequently, 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to ask whether the Prime Minister 
will consent to any form, and, if so, 
what form, of Motion for the inquiry 
which the right hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenged last night, which he severely 
denounced my hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
R. Yorke) for endeavouring to shrink 
from, but from which it appears the 
right hon. Gentleman himself is now 
anxious to back out ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Unless the noble 
Lord removes from the Question the 
concluding words of it, I decline to 
answer. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I can assure the Prime Minister that if 
he attached any offensive sense to these 


| words, nothing I used was meantinan . 
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offensive sense. I withdraw them. I 
did not mean anything offensive; but 
those words are continually used by the 
Government. But I will substitute any 
other words the right hon. Gentleman 
suggests. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it would 
be very unwise on my part to draw a 
form of words for the noble Lord. What 
I referred to last night was that Her 
Majesty’s Government would consent to 
an inquiry into an arrangement de- 
scribed by the noble Lord opposite as ‘‘a 
most disgraceful transaction.” I conclude 
there will be no difficulty in designating 
a form of words referring to that sub- 


ject sufficiently indicating it, which, at 


the same time, shall not contain any 
assumption of a nature that is not 
possible for us to admit. That is not 
an unreasonable limit to lay down; and 
the hon. Member, if he takes a little 
time to consider it, will have no diffi- 
culty in finding proper words. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in the event 
of opposition to the Motion of which 
Notice had been given, he would take 
care that proper facilities for bringing 
the subject forward should be giver to 
his hon. Friend ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE wished to know 
whether it was usual or in Order for an 
hon. Member to move for a Treaty, the 
existence of which had been uniformly 
denied? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would ad- 
here to the spirit and letter of what he 
stated last night, and thought it best to 
defer giving a precise answer to the 
Question of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. Lowther) until an Amendment 
to the proposed Motion of the hon. 
Member opposite should have been 
placed on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER explained that 
he had in view the Notice given by the 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), 
to the effect that he would oppose 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke). 
That Notice would subject the Motion of 
the hon. Member to the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule. He wanted to know whether, 
in the event of his hon. Friend’s Notice 
being amended in such a way as to com- 
mand the Prime Minister’s approval, 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
arrangements by which the Motion of 
his hon. Friend would escape the opera- 





tion of the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that the 
words which he had used on Monday 
ought to have made it clear that he 
would act in the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to desire 
that he should act. But as the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
concerned with a double contingency— 
namely, an amended form of Notice 
and an opposition which might not be 
offered, he must decline to discuss the 
matter any further on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked why, 
if Her Majesty’s Government were fol- 
lowing the precedent of 1815 as to the 
cost of the occupation of Egypt, they 
did not also follow that precedent in 
their treatment of the leader of the 
military movement which they had 
suppressed ? 

Captain AYLMER said, that, as the 
Prime Minister had stated that in the 
case of the French War a Treaty was 
framed with France in regard to the 
occupation of the country, he should like 
to know whether there had, up to the 
present time, been any Treaty, Conven- 
tion, or Agreement between England and 
Egypt in regard to the occupation of 
Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; none 
whatever. Our first duty in our view 
when we had 33,000 men in Egypt, who 
had accomplished their work as an army, 
was to get as many as we could out of 
that country, in order to relieve this 
country from the heavy charge of con- 
tinued occupation. That is a very 
arduous work, it has been rapidly per- 
formed, as I think, and it was concluded 
for the present on the 8th of November 
last, or just six days ago. Now it is 
our duty to proceed to the next stage ; 
but we have yet no Convention of any 
kind existing between us and Egypt— 
certainly not of the kind that existed 
between this country and France. 

Mr. ONSLOW said that at the end of 
July they had a very important dis- 
cussion as to the portion of the expense 
to be paid by India, when the Secretary 
of State for India laid down the principle 
that India should pay her portion. Three 
months had since elapsed, and a very 
important despatch hadcome from India. 
He would, therefore, ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell the 
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House within a reasonable time—say, 
a fortnight before the end of the Session 
—what was the determination of Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the pro- 
portion of charge between India and 
this country to be paid for the Indian 
troops engaged in the Expedition to 


Egypt ? 

Site. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is only 
within the last few days that we have 
received anything like a near estimate 
of the actual or probable cost of the 
Indian troops. The estimate which was 
made in the summer has been subjected 
to a good deal of reconsideration. We 
shall have to compare that with similar 
estimates to be formed by the Secretary 
of State for War and the Admiralty 
before wecan arrive at a conclusion 
upon the subject; but I think I may 
give every reasonable hope that within 
the time that the hon. Gentleman names 
before the Prorogation we shall be able 
to make a communication on the subject 
substantially corresponding to what he 
describes. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he thought there 
was another Question they might ask, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to answer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of a Con- 
vention. Would that Convention be laid 
upon the Table of the House this Ses- 
sion, and would it have reference to any 
other matter than the expense of the 
troops? Would it refer to anything con- 
nected with the Suez Canal, and was it 
intended to enter into a Convention or 
Treaty with any other Power but Egypt 
with respect to the future government of 
that country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman is very sanguine if he 
thinks I can answer the whole of these 
Questions. I cannot even answer the 
first beyond giving him an affirmative 
answer in principle. He wishes to know 
whether the Convention when concluded 
will be laid on the Table of the House 
during the present Session? Well, the 
first question is how long will it take to 
conclude the Convention, and that I 
should hope would be a short time. At 
the same time, I cannot say, consider- 
ing that we have only ended bringing 
away troops six days ago, that we are yet 
definitively prepared to conclude a Con- 
vention. The draft of it is in prepara- 
tion, but it has not yet been definitively 
prepared. However, I do not anticipate 
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that that will be a very complex matter, 
or will take a very long time, and there 
can be no doubt it will be presented to 
Parliament when concluded. Whether 
it will be presented during the present 
Session must depend upon the length of 
the present Session, and upon that sub- 
ject it is for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to ask themselves how long it will be 
rather than for us to say. 

Coronet STANLEY: Do we under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman rightly 
in saying that a force of 12,000 men will 
be left in Egypt; and, if so, may I ask 
whether it is intended to vote this num- 
ber as additional to those nominally 
voted for the ordinary service in this 
country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I think 
not. I do not think the way would be 
to vote them as additional. Atthesame 
time, that is a question which evidently 
enters into the preparation of the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year, and to which 
no complete answer could be given at 
this moment; but I do believe that even 
then we would put them in as additional. 
I ought to have gone a little further in 
my reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke), 
and said that the Convention of which I 
have been speaking will be confined to 
the subject of the military occupation. 
It will not be a Convention including 
other matters, nor are the Government 
yet in a condition to say whether any 
other Convention with Egypt will be 
requisite. 

Mr. BOURKE: 
Powers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Or with other 
Powers. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: May I ask whe- 
ther, in any Convention with Egypt, that 
country will bear any portion of the ex- 
pense of the late War, or the expenses 
of the occupation previous to the signing 
of the Convention ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the hon. Member involves an assumption 
of some date. The date for which the 
Convention would run would have to be 
considered and to be fixed probably upon 
the spot. Substantially, I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to mean to ask me 
whether we intend to ask Egypt for the 
expenses of the War, or a portion of the 
expenses of the War. I have stated with 
regard to that subject all that we can 
state. We have made no mention of 
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that question, and no claim upon Egypt 
for that purpose. I do not know that 
it would be right in us absolutely to 
preclude the exercise of the discretion 
of Parliament with regard to it; but 
we have made no claim of that kind. 
I may, perhaps, say, though I would 
rather have had my attention called to 
it by regular Notice, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention — have 
not arrived at any decision—that it would 
be desirable that any such claim should 
be made. 

Mr. SALT said, speaking under cor- 
rection, that he had a suspicion that the 
expenditure now going on with regard 
to Egypt beyond the total sum voted 
in July last was contrary to the terms of 
the Appropriation Act. He did not wish 
to press that too far, because in difficult 
times, either of war or of the occupation 
of acountry, it was absolutely impossible 
to keep the expenditure strictly within 
the letter of the law. At the same time, 
it was most important that any departure 
should be at all times and on all occa- 
sions as small as possible. [ Cries of 
‘‘Order!’’} The House happened, per- 
haps by a fortunate accident, to be sitting 
now ; and there appeared to be, accord- 
ing to law, a recognized opportunity for 
asking for Votes of Credit should occa- 
sion arise. Now, he wanted to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
be kind enough to tell the House some- 
what more definitively on what day he 
would be able to give information to 
the House on a question of such great 
importance ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am neces- 
sarily dependent for my power of an- 
swering that Question upon intelligence 
which I have not yet had from my right 
hou. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War(Mr. Childers) and my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (the 
Earl of Northbrook). If my _ hon. 
Friend will bear in mind that only six 
days have elapsed since we brought 
away the latest detachment of troops 
from Egypt, which must necessarily be 
made the basis of arriving at this calcu- 
lation, he will see that no time has 
elapsed which could possibly have en- 
abled us to make the calculation. At 
the earliest possible moment I am sup- 
plied with the information I shall be 
glad to furnish it to the House. 

Mr. SALT said, he would ask a Ques- 
tion on the subject on Monday. 





PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Viscount SANDON asked the hon. 
Member for Northampton when he should 
proceed with the Motion affecting his 
Colleague (Mr. Bradlaugh)? Would he 
wait till the end of the Resolutions, or 
when? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
should proceed with it whenever the 
Prime Minister might find it convenient 
to give him a day. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— Qo 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—SECOND RULE (MOTIONS 
FOR ADJOURNMENT BEFORE PUBLIC 
BUSINESS). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TWENTY- 
FIRST NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th November], 
as amended, 

‘““That no Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House shall be made until all the Questions 
on the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and 
no such Motion shall be made before the Orders 
of the Day, or Notices of Motions have been 
entered upon, except by leave of the House; 
the granting of such leave, if disputed, being 
determined upon Question put forthwith ; but 
no Division shall be taken thereupon unless 
demanded by forty Members rising in their 
places, nor until after the Questions on the 
Notice Paper have been disposed of.”—(JLr. 
Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he rose to move an Amendment, 
standing in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member forChatham (Mr. Gorst), 
by which it was proposed to allow the 
adjournment of the House to be moved 
without leave before the consideration 
of the Orders of the Day on the occasion 
of any statement other than an answer 
to a Question being made by any Mem- 
ber. Statements containing controversial 
matter were often made at an early hour 
in the afternoon, and if the Resolution 
were passed in its present form it would 
in future be impossible to comment upon 
them. They had had a Ministerial state- 
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ment that very evening which furnished in future on all kinds of proposals which 
ground for a Motion for Adjournment, had no ground of reason to support 
and, if such a Motion had been made | them the majority would act unreason- 
by the Leader of the Opposition, the |ably and wrongly. He, however, pre- 
Prime Minister would allow that the ferred to assume that the House in 
course thus taken would have been quite general would act reasonably. At the 
justifiable. Then they had heard state- same time, while his experience taught 


ments from Ministers on their resigna- 
tion of Office. Hon. Members would 
recollect cases in point which had 
occurred recently, as, for instance, when 
the Prime Minister, in August last, 
said that if a certain Amendment on the 
Coercion Bill was not carried he would 
resign. [Mr. GtapsronE dissented. ] 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that if the Amendment was not adopted 
he would reconsider his position, and 
that was generally understood to mean 
resignation ; and when the Amendment 
was rejected the right hon. Gentleman 
made a statement. Debate might well 
have been initiated on that occasion by 
a Motion for Adjournment; and some 
Members on his side of the House were, 
in fact, disappointed that the Leader of 
the Opposition refrained from initiating 
debate on that occasion. When the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) resigned Office, they 
had also heard a statement in which the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced much 
controversial matter, such as the moral 
law. Again, on that occasion, the Leader 
of the Opposition might have initiated 
debate by a Motion for Adjournment, 
and again were they a little disappointed 
that he did not do so. It was obviously 
right that, on all such occasions, any 
Member should be able to comment 
upon a Minister’s statement. In 1878, 
one of the most important debates of 
the time was based upon a statement 


|him that majorities would act reason- 
jably, it also taught him that there might 
be a few Members who would act un- 
reasonably. A Member of the House 
not unfrequently contrived to make a 
statement before he was interrupted by 
the Speaker, which statement he would 
have made by leave of the House be- 
cause he had not been interrupted, and 
which, at the same time, under this pro- 
posal, would utterly nullify the applica- 
tion of the Resolution. The noble Lord 
said there was an usage according to 
which Ministers were allowed—nay, 
even encouraged—to give information 
to the House. That being so, it was 
certainly right that after a Ministerial 


| Statement there should be a power of 


commenting upon it, and he should say 
that that power would always be given 
by leave of the House. He was still of 
opinion that it would be best to rely on 
the majority of the House; but there 
was apparently a strong desire on the 
part of many Members that the power 
of moving the adjournment of the 
House should be given to a certain num- 
ber of Members independently of the 
majority. The two cases that had been 
mentioned, of statements by Ministers 
on matters of public importance and 
announcements of resignation, stood by 
themselves, and he believed that ample 
provision would be made for them by 
other methods. He hoped, then, that 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that such an 








made by Mr. Disraeli. If the Rule were | 
agreed to unamended, Ministers’ state-| arbitrary power as was given by the 
ments would appear in the newspapers | Resolution before the House was not a 
in the morning uncontradicted and not | safe possession for any body of men, 
commented upon, and for that reason he for they were all likely to use it harshly 
begged to submit this Amendment. |and unwisely ; and if the Prime Minis- 
ter meant that the minority was losing 

Amendment proposed, | faith in the majority, he was afraid they 
toe 3, ae -— ‘ at ns oe ,would have to admit that it was per- 
Ss any “rember shab’, by eave fectly true. Nothing could be more 
of the House, have made any statement other peta ae thom Pg Prenc: ios Ngo 


than an answer to a Question.”—(Lord Ran- : 
dolph Churchill.) Heston." (Cord “the noble Lord had pointed out, the 


Question proposed, ‘That those words usage of the House enabled any hon. 
be there inserted.” Member to make a personal explanation, 
and permitted a retiring Minister to an- 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought | nounce his resignation, and an actual 
the House was losing all confidence in | Minister to make statements on import- 
itself, for it seemed to be assumed that ant public affairs. This being so, what 
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could be more desirable than that, with 
proper limitations, the House at large 
should be able to comment on the state- 
ments thus made? That very evening, 
when the Prime Minister made a state- 
ment on Egyptian affairs, the hon. 
Member for Derry (Mr. Lewis) rose to 
Order, but. was ignored by the Speaker ; 
and the Prime Minister made an im- 
portant statement, on which the Leader 
of the Opposition and an hon. Gentle- 
man behind the right hon. Baronet pro- 
ceeded tocomment. That was to some 
extent irregular, and it seemed to him 
that the privilege of taking part in these 
irregular discussions could not very well 
be confined to right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Front Benches. If the precedent 
created to-day was followed, the result 
would be that at-any time the Prime 
Minister might rise and develop his 
views before the country on a question 
of the first importance. The Leader of 
the Opposition might follow him, and the 
Irish Party and all other independent 
sections of the House would be shut out 
from making any observations whatever. 
‘That, certainly, was a most drastic ap- 
plication of the gag; and unless this 
extremely dangerous power was to be 
expressly reserved to two Gentlemen, 
one of whom was the Prime Minister 
and the other of whom had been Prime 
Minister, he could not say what argu- 
ment could be advanced against the 
Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the House was discussing the Amend- 
ment under a great disadvantage, as 
there were no subsequent stages of the 
Resolution on which the question could 
be reconsidered. The Resolution, once 
passed, became the law of Parliament, 
and the House was invited immediately 
to repose unlimited confidence in the 
tender mercies of the Government, and, 
on the withdrawal of the Amendment, 
to accept any substitute for it that might 
oceur to right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench. He wished that the 
Government, when they were inclined 
to make concessions, would at once tell 
the House bluntly and plainly what 
those concessions were, and so save hours 
and hours of futile debate. Last night, 
for instance, the 2nd Resolution might 
probably have been got through at an 
early hour if only the Government had 
made up their minds as to the conces- 
sions that they were prepared to make 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 





(Mr. H. H. Fowler). As things were, 
he had no confidence as to how the mat- 
ter would be settled if the present 
Amendment were rejected, and he should 
therefore vote for it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had urged that the House 
should have confidence in itself, and 
should feel assured that debate would 
never be stopped on legitimate occasions. 
He confessed that he felt no such confi- 
dence, considering what had just hap- 
pened. That evening, as had been 
already pointed out, two important 
speeches had been delivered by Minis- 
ters or ex-Ministers; but there were 
Questions which private Members wished 
to put, and one of them was a ques- 
tion of great consequence raised by the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
a Gentleman who seldom addressed the 
House, and never without having some- 
thing to say. The hon. Member was 
about to ask a Question as to finance, 
and had scarcely opened his lips when 
he was met with a howl from the Libe- 
ral Benches below the Gangway, where 
sat the professed economists of the 
House. Judging from that incident, he 
thought that when these stringent Rules 
were passed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
predictions as to the fairness of the 
House would probably be falsified, and 
that on future occasions hon. Members 
desiring to address the House would not 
meet with the toleration so confidently 
expected by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but so little approved by many of his 
supporters. Under these circumstances, 
the noble Lord would be perfectly justi- 
fied in pressing his Amendment. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, he 
thought the noble Lord had very much 
misapprehended what the Prime Minister 
had said. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not spoken of any future stages of 
the Resolution, but had meant that the 
moment had not yet arrived for discuss- 
ing the limitations subject to which 
Motions for Adjournment were to be 
permitted. There were several pro- 
posals before the House as to the number 
of Members by whom such Motions 
should appear to be supported ; and the 
argument of his right hon. Friend was 
that, whatever figure might be chosen, 
the requisite number might be relied 
upon to support the Motion on every 
important occasion. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had not correctly 
described the course taken that evening 
asa precedent. Statements by Ministers, 
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without any Motion for the adjournment 
of the House, had always been common 
enough ; and it was open to any hon. 
Member, by moving the adjournment, 
to raise a discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON: What was novel was 
the fact that not one, but two speeches 
were made. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
believed that the Leader of the Op- 
position had often followed the Minister 
by the courtesy of the House, and with- 
out any Motion being made. In the 
present case, the Prime Minister had 
seemed to indicate at the beginning of 
his speech that, in his opinion, such a 
Motion might reasonably be made, and 
had suggested that the occasion was one 
of those contemplated by the Govern- 
ment, when any requisite number of 
Members would rise in their places to 
support the Motion. But the noble 
Lord’s Amendment went further than 
that. He had always felt it would be 
well if they could get the power of 
adjournment in the hands of some re- 
sponsible person who would not abuse 
it; but it was extremely difficult to 
arrive at such adefinition. The Amend- 
ment spoke of any Member who might 
have made a statement by leave of the 
House, and was not restricted to a state- 
ment on matters of the first importance 
like a Ministerial Statement; it was 
quite plain it was capable of a much 
wider application. Personal statements 
were the kind of statements that the 
House did not wish to have debated. 
They might relate to matters on which 
it was not desirable that any other 
Member should be heard. If the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the House would be 
in the hands of two or three Members 
who might desire, against the wish of 
the whole body, to carry on a discussion 
on a personal incident. Therefore, the 
Amendment was far too wide, and 
covered much more than the ground on 
which the Mover relied. The object of 
the Rule was to limit Motions for Ad- 
journment, because they had been too 
pumerous; and the House must take 
care that they did not, by regulation, 
increase the number. It was easy, when 
you began to regulate, to make Rules 
that might be too wide. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
that when his noble Friend (Lord John 
Manners) observed that no opportunity 
would be given for considering questions 
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not dealt with now he referred to what 
he thought an unfortunate omission on 
the part of the Prime Minister in not 
having given a general view of the 
Amendments which the Government 
were prepared to consent to. If they 
had had such a general view, much diffi- 
culty might have been avoided; but they 
had not, and therefore they were obliged 
to go on with the Rule, and to propose 
Amendments asthe points arose. Un- 
doubtedly the Prime Minister had said 
that some kind of modification would be 
introduced into the Resolution, which 
would enable some number of Members 
—40, 50, or 60—to call for a Motion for 
Adjournment. But that did not meet 
cases as they arose, and he thought it 
should not depend on the will of 40 or 60 
Members; but there should be some Rule 
laid down, fixed in its character and 
operation, to regulate Motions for Ad- 
journment. As to the observation that 
it might be taken advantage of by any 
Member to make a statement, he must 
point out that the Amendment was con- 
fined to the case in which a Member 
should have the leave of the House to 
make a statement. The House would 
always have it in its power to prevent 
anyone making a statement which would 
lead to an answer, for, if the House 
objected, the Member would have to sit 
down. It had been said that if state- 
ments had been made that called for 
answer, there was the power of moving 
the adjournment of the House; but that 
was going to be taken away, and the 
circumstances rendered it necessary for 
them to consider how much of the privi- 
lege was to be preserved. It was clear 
there must be some qualification. The 
proposal made in the Amendment was 
very much to the point, because it exactly 
touched the sort of cases which would 
not be touched otherwise. It would not 
be open to abuse, because there were 
two guards against it. One was that 
the House might object to a statement 
being proceeded with; and the other was 
that, under the Rule already passed, the 
cléture might be enforced. Indulgence 
was necessarily given to a Minister 
making a statement; very often a state- 
ment of an important character might 
demand discussion; and he did not see 
why 40 Members should be required to 
express that opinion. The Amendment 
embodied a practical suggestion, and he 
hoped the House would adopt it. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, the only object he 
had in view earlier in the evening in 
calling the Prime Minister to Order was 
to draw attention to the working of this 
Rule. According to old usage, the Prime 
Minister made a statement, the Leader 
of the Opposition followed, and no fur- 
ther discussion was allowed. It seemed 
that all their privileges were to be sacri- 
ficed to the two Front Benches ; and this 
was a point that must be considered. 
What chance had any independent Mem- 
ber of being heard? All the long 
speeches came from thetwo Front Benches 
—from those who were in Office, and 
those who had been. ‘The greater part 
of the time of the House in a big de- 
bate, and all the best hours of the 
evening, were taken up by the Front 
Benches. As to Members moving the 
adjournment of the House, that was the 
very power that was to be taken away. 
Independent Members were to be bound 
hand and foot, and were to have no power 
of doing anything. Supposing Joseph 
Hume had been present that evening, 
would he not have had something to say 
on the financial aspect of the Egyptian 
Question ? He knew that Hume had some 
bastard imitators in the House, though 
at present he did not know exactly where 
they were to be found, for since the 
Liberal Government came into power 
' they had thrown off the mantle and put 
onthe mask. The advocates of economy 
on the other side of the House had dis- 
appeared from the debates in Supply, 
and they would take care to be silent so 
long as their Party was in Office. The 
House was being bound to the coat tails 
of the two Front Benches, and when their 
occupants had spoken, they would say— 
‘“We have had enough; the rest may 
go out-of-doors to speak.”” Some per- 
sonal statements which had been made 
in the House had been connected with 
grave questions of public policy. He 
remembered statements being made by 
Mr. Henleyand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole)—whose presence in 
that House they were about to lose— 
on their retirement from Lord Derby’s 
Ministry in 1858; and these involved 
the gravest questions of public policy 
relating to the representation of the 
people and the course to be taken by the 
Conservative Party. According to the 
framing of that Rule, the House would 
be compelled to sit still and listen to the 





discourse of some right hon. Member 
for Birmingham on international mo- 
rality without having the power of 
making any comment on his extra- 
ordinary inconsistency. The Amend- 
ment was but a putting into shape, 
a means of making lawful in the 
future what frequently occurred, and 
a provision for the maintenance of 
some kind of liberty to Members. 
The, House had always allowed per- 
sonal explanations, and they could al- 
ways be shortened by the céture. He 
wished, however, particularly to call at- 
tention to the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister was the 
first to break the New Rules, while the 
House was compelled to sit still and hear 
the statement which was supposed to set 
at rest all the grave financial questions 
which had arisen with respect to Egypt. 
But his right hon. Friend the Member 
for North Devon was compelled by the 
circumstances to be a greater sinner 
still. The result would be the subjection 
of the House to the Front Benches on 
either side, who would exhaust all the 
time, and leave to the general body of 
the House the tail end of the debate. 
Private Members would find it difficult 
to get a hearing in the future. But the 
Government were trying to dam a stream 
—they were defying the course of nature 
—for the course of speech was really the 
course of nature, but the stream would 
burst out in different channels. The 
Prime Minister, in fact, wanted an in- 
nings all to himself, and to go out carry- 
ing his bat. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Stafford Northcote) was to take 
any part in the game, it would simply be 
to send the ball back again, while the 
rest of the field looked on, and then the 
game was tostop. That was the only way 
in which the House was allowed todiscuss 
the manner in which our troops and 
money in Egypt had been disposed of. 
The right hon. Gentleman was driven as 
far back as 1815 for a precedent. If 
anyone else had referred to such a prece- 
dent the right hon. Gentleman would 
have said—‘‘ We have done with all that 
long ago; we have left those benighted 
days behind us. They should be sent to 
Jupiter and Saturn.” With regard to 
the Amendment more strictly considered, 
it seemed to him that they were driven to 
vote for it, because the Government so 
far had not vouchsafed to say how far 
they would endeavour to cover the ques- 
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tion at issue as suggested by acceding to 
the Amendment in the latter part of the 
Resolution. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he thought the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had exacted pretty 
full compensation for his enforced silence 
at an earlier period of the evening. 
The incidents, however, upon which 
the hon. Gentleman relied did not prove 
the point which he wished to prove. 
Nothing could have been more inconve- 
nient or undesirable than that, imme- 
diately after the statement of his right 
hon. Friend on the affairs of Egypt, the 
House should at once have entered upon 
a discursive debate without time to con- 
sider the situation. It was a much more 
convenient course which his right hon. 
Friend had adopted—to place the House 
in possession of such information as 
could at present be given, and to give 
time to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who was mainly responsible for 
the conduct of Business on the other side 
of the House, to consider what course he 
should adopt. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite did not choose to move 
the adjournment, the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) could either 
apply the spur, or, at all events, give 
Notice of any action which he intended 
to take on the question. Besides, the 
Amendment would not have the effect 
of increasing the freedom of the House, 
or of giving greater facilities of debate, 
but exactly the opposite. At present 
statements were constantly made by the 
leave of the House, not only by Mem- 
bers of the Government or Members 
sitting on the Front Opposition Bench, 
but even by private Members, with re- 
gard to the Business of the House. { Lord 
Ranpotpne Cuvrcnitt: No.| That cer- 
tainly was so, and it was a convenient 
practice, as they were sometimes made 
without any Motion for Adjournment at 
all. {Lord Rannotpx Cuvurcuitt: By 
the Prime Minister.] By the Prime Mi- 
nister and also by others. But if such 
statements were to be immediately fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, by an irre- 
gular discussion, the House would be in- 
clined to exercise much greater caution in 
giving permission for such statements. 
But the Amendment would tend to fetter, 
and not to increase, the liberty of Mem- 
bers of that House. He would suggest, 
too, that neither the Amendment of the 
noble Lord, nor the two immediately 
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following it, were exactly in their proper 
place. There was an almost universal 
accord that the practice of moving the 
adjournment of the House, with a view 
to raising discussions, was one which 
ought to be limited. Would it not be 
possible for the House to agree with the 
words of the Resolution down to the 
words ‘‘ except by leave of the House.” 
Any Amendment by way of exception 
might then be moved. But surely the 
general rule ought to be that the leave 
of the House should be required for any 
statement to be made. The Government 
admitted that some exception should be 
made, and the exceptions should be dealt 
with after the words down to ‘ by leave 
of the House’’ had been agreed to. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reference 
to the last observation of the noble Mar- 
quess, said, they had been told that the 
law of the House meant the law of the 
majority. With great deference to his 
righthon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
who committed himself somewhat to the 
language of the Amendment, he thought 
it would be unwise to attempt to lay 
down the cases in which exceptional 
permission might be given. He should 
have no objection, however, to such 
an attempt being made if Notice were 
given of them, and if they were quite 
sure that an exhaustive list of them 
could be made. In his judgment, the 
privilege of moving the adjournment of 
the House was a privilege which the 
House ought not to part with. He re- 
garded it as a safety-valve; still, he 
agreed that it ought to be placed under 
limitation; but the question was what 
the limitations should be. In his opi- 
nion, they had already made a sufficient 
limitation by the prohibition of the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment at Question time. 
If the Resolution of the Government 
were adopted in its present form, what 
would happen? The Government had 
not proposed to prohibit the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House after the 
Notices of Motion had been entered upon. 
If the prohibition to make this Motion 
were to come to an end as soon as the 
Questions were disposed of, interrup- 
tion would immediately arise on the 
discussion of the first Order of the Day. 
Therefore, he urged the House to be 
satisfied with curing the evil of which 
they had had considerable experience 
during the last few years. He should 
deprecate laying down the occasions on 
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which it would be permissible to move 
the adjournment; but he desired that 
the House should retain this very im- 
portant power. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he had a great 
desire to preserve the rights of private 
Members in that House. He was also 
alive to the fact that the privilege which 
private Members had enjoyed of moving 
the adjournment had been, he might 
almost say, abused to an extent which 
had caused a great deal of dissatisfaction 
in the House ; and yet he looked with 
jealousy on any proposal to place in the 
hands of the Government the power 
of determining whether that privilege 
should be used. He understood that 
the noble Lord was, by his Amendment, 
seeking, if possible, to relieve the strin- 
gency of the Resolution as it was pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But he understood, also, from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they were not 
prepared to stand by their Resolution, 
because they perceived that in its present 
form it would rob private Members of 
one of those privileges which among 
Members generally was esteemed very 
highly indeed. Probably the subse- 
quent Resolutions would cut off, to a 
large extent, the means Members pos- 
sessed of bringing forward questions on 
going into Committee of Supply. If, 
then, they were to have no Motion for 
Adjournment, it was clear that small 
sections would never have a chance of 
expressing their opinions in Parliament. 
As for the Front Benches, they might 
be left to take care of themselves. He 
did not believe there was the slightest 
chance that either the cléture or the 
other Resolutions would prevent the 
Front Opposition Bench from having a 
full opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nions. But outside the two great Parties 
—that was to say, outside their Leaders 
—there were opinions which ought to 
be, from time to time, discussed in the 
House. In the past two or three Ses- 
sions the Motions for Adjournment 
pressed upon his recollection like a 
nightmare. On many occasions, when 
important Business was waiting to be 
transacted, it had been unexpectedly 
dislocated, and the time of the House 
wasted by the discussion of some subject 
which was not worthy of the exercise of 
a privilege which he, for one, esteemed 
so highly. While he was prepared to 
accept the Resolution, which would pre- 





vent individual Members from trespass- 
ing, on small pretences, on the time of 
the House by making Motions for the 
adjournment, yet he was altogether op- 
posed to limiting the right in such a 
manner that it could not be exercised 
with some comparative facility. What, 
he asked, was the Government prepared 
to do in regard to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler)? Sucha 
modification of this Rule would be a fair 
and legitimate protection to individual 
Members. He hoped the Government 
would look favourably on the proposal. 
If, as he understood, the Prime Minis- 
ter gave his assent to that, he should 
vote against the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. 

Str RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that the concession made was to the 
Front Opposition Bench, and not to in- 
dependent Members at all. As one 
coming within that category, he viewed 
with very considerable jealousy the ten- 
dency to turn the House into a place 
where a kind of duel between the two 
Front Benches might be fought out. 
The consideration formerly shown to 
independent Members was departing ; 
and it was obvious that though the 
number of 60 would prove a sufficient 
protection for the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, it was of no use whatever to 
private Members, and was, in fact, no 
concession at all. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
there was no sort of agreement between 
the two Front Benches in regard to this 
matter; and if his hon. Friend (Sir 
Rainald Knightley) looked at the Notice 
Paper, he would find in his name an 
Amendment similar in terms to that of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) for the reduction of 
the number to 40, which, he hoped, 
would eventually be accepted. He 
pressed upon the Government how much 
it would be to their advantage if they 
would only tell the House definitely 
what they intended to do with regard to 
that Amendment. If they accepted it, 
he assured them that there would be a 
great saving of time. It had been sug- 
gested that they should accept all the 
words down to ‘‘ by leave of the House,” 
but that, he urged, would be fatal; be- 
cause the Speaker had ruled that this 
meant that any single Member might 
object, and with these words once in the 
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Resolution there would be no power to 
strike them out. The proper course, 
therefore, would be to come to some 
conclusion before their insertion. He 
contended that this was the time to de- 
cide whether the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment might be made after a statement 
by a Minister or any other Member. If 
the Prime Minister admitted that when 
a Ministerial Statement had been made, 
it was the privilege—nay, the duty in 
some cases—of hon. Gentlemen to chal- 
lenge it, what objection could he have 
to inserting words which preserved that 
privilege? He should vote with the 
noble Lord unless they could be told 
what the Government really meant to 
do. When the debate began yesterday, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment said that no concession would 
be made; but later on it had been ad- 
mitted that the Government were pre- 
pared, at any rate, to discuss, if not to 
accept, the Amendment of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton, 
and later still the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India said that the Go- 
vernment would not only be willing to 
discuss, but would accept the principle. 
If the Government would state that the 
Motion for Adjournment should not re- 
quire a majority, but that a certain num- 
ber of Members might determine that 
the Motion might be made, and the 
question be discussed—if they agreed 
upon that principle, then they would 
prevent a great deal of heat, and Mem- 
bers on his side of the House would be 
willing to discuss the matter with the 
Government. At all events, they ought 
to preserve this privilege of freedom of 
debate and this check upon Ministers. 
While, therefore, he quite agreed that 
something ought to be done in the mat- 
ter of restraining the Motions for Ad- 
journment, for they were at times highly 
inconvenient, still they were entitled, 
before they went to a division, at least 
to know the course intended to be pur- 
sued by the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must ask 
to be allowed to say a few words after 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Of course, it was only by permission of 
the House that he did so, because he 
was in a similar position to a Minister in 
charge of a Bill who had exhausted his 
right to speak. He wanted, however, 
to explain three things, and he would 
endeavour to do so in about three sen- 
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tences. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated the admissions of the Government 
as to the principle of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) more narrowly than 
was the fact, for these admissions in- 
cluded rather more. It was not possible 
at that stage to enter fully upon the 
question of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, for it would be 
an abuse of the liberty the House had 
accorded ; but he was ready to redeem 
the expectation held out, and when they 
came to that Amendment the Govern- 
ment would fully their views. He trusted 
the House would repose sufficient confi- 
dence in him to pass on to the Amend- 
ment. With regard to the speech of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary, he was quite aware that a 
certain construction had been put on it; 
but that construction had been dis- 
claimed in the course of last evening. 
As regarded the Resolution itself, he 
would draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that any Motion for 
Adjournment could be made by leave— 
that was to say, that any Motion for Ad- 
journment that was approved could be 
made. The effect of accepting the 
Amendment would be to introduce par- 
tial specifications into the Amendment. 
He hoped that it would not be necessary 
to take that course, as the Resolution 
was quite clear as it stood. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the re- 
turn of tranquillity between the two 
Front Benches was a most inauspicious 
sign. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) took with him, he thought, 
the general sense of the House when he 
said that the right of private Members 
to move the adjournment was a right 
which ought not lightly to be given 
away by the House. He wished to point 
out to the House that even if the Go- 
vernment accepted the principle of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), it 
by no means took away the necessity for 
such an Amendment as that of the noble 
Lord, and by no means met this case. 
There were several groups in the House 
that did not belong to any Party, and in 
future there might be more such groups. 
They had the Irish Members there, and 
if they said that only 60 Members should 
have the right of saying there should be 
an adjournment they thereby deprived 
the Irish Members of the power of mov- 
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ing the adjournment. The same might 
be said of the Radicals. The Free 
Traders were not 40 when they came 
into the House, and those who were in 
favour of the abolition of slavery were 
not 40 when they entered the House. 
He was afraid that the tendency was in 
favour of a good understanding between 
the two Front Benches, and that private 
Members would be silenced. The occu- 
pants of the Front Benches, it must be 
remembered, enjoyed privileges not pos- 
sessed by them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he could only speak once. That, 
no doubt, was strictly so; but they all 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
could speak half-a-dozen times if he 
would. Now, however, the Prime 
Minister, in collusion he was almost 
going to say with the Front Opposition 
Benches, was asking private Members 
to give up the right of moving the ad- 
journment on the ground that they had 
the right if they belonged to a large 
Party. Well, independent Members in 
the House should have their right in- 
dependent of large Parties, and inde- 
pendent of the Leaders of large Parties. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
House need not trouble itself about the 
regular Opposition, for whatever Party 
occupied that place, they would always 
be sufficiently numerous to command a 
hearing. They might not get a hear- 
ing in the specific way they desired ; 
but, in one form or other, the Front 
Opposition Bench would always be strong 
enough to take care of itself. It was 
the groups of independent Members 
that they were concerned for. They 
had one independent group there now ; 
they would probably have others in 
time; and it would be in the power of 
the majority to suppress these groups. 
It might sometimes be necessary to have 
a discussion when there were not 60 
Members willing to support it, or when 
there were not 40 Members ready to do 
so. It might even be desirable to raise 
a debate when only five or six Members 
demanded it. What they were anxious 
to do was to secure the opportunity of 
discussing pressing subjects, free from 
the restraints either of the Ministers or 
the regular Opposition. The Govern- 
ment had preserved an unnecessary 
reticence. If they would say straight out 
what they would do, the Business would 
be greatly advanced. But, as it stood, 
they did not know whether they were 





going to accept the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton’s proposal or not, or 
whether only a majority could demand 
a discussion at Question time. The hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was 
willing to believe in the Government, 
and would trust their somewhat doubt- 
ful promises. But there were others who 
had not the same amount of faith ; and 
until they could have a categorical un- 
dertaking that some concession would 
be made, it would be the duty of inde- 
pendent Members to contest every point. 
When the concession was made they 
could debate it upon its merits. The 
House seemed to labour under the belief 
that these discussions at Question time 
were an innovation. In a sense they 
were; but they should bear in mind 
that within the recollection of the Prime 
Minister hon. Members had an oppor- 
tunity of ventilating their grievances in 
presenting Petitions. The practice of 
making speeches on presenting Petitions 
was largely resorted to when it was per- 
mitted. That power was taken away 
from the House some years ago, and 
the discussions on Motions for Adjourn- 
ment had really taken its place, so that 
the time lost in one way had been got 
in another. He thought they ought 
to have some distinct and definite pro- 
mise from the Government in respect of 
this Resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) was not at all 
satisfactory. The hon. Member said 
that he had no confidence in the Go- 
vernment; but he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
wished to point out that the Government 
had been assured from the other side of 
the House that if they would state with | 
sufficient clearness the concessions they 
were prepared to make, the debate would 
be materially shortened. But what had 
said the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen)? The hon. Gentleman 
had said that if the House would accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
that that would be satisfactory. The 
hon. Member went even farther than 
that, and said that if the Government 
would not accept the Amendment, he 
(Mr. J. Cowen) had a suggestion which 
he would put before the House, which 
was in the nature of a compromise, and 
which was less satisfactory than the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
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Wolverhampton, but which, neverthe- 
less, if accepted, would materially shorten 
the debate. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle was that an hon. 
Member desiring to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate should have 10 
minutes in order to state to the House 
his reasons for his Motion. He (Mr. 
Chamberlain) must confess that such a 
state of things as that would be very 
unsatisfactory, because there would still 
be the waste of time of the House. 
What he desired to point out to the 
House was that the hon. Member for 
Newcastle last night told the House 
that if the Government were willing 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, it would 
materially shorten the debate; and 
yet he now got up, after the Prime 
Minister had expressed his determina- 
tion of accepting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, and 
said that the Amendment would be 
unsatisfactory. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
could not understand that any further 
assurance could be required by right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite. His 
right hon. Friend had clearly stated 
that when he came to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, he would make a statement which 
would be satisfactory to the House, and 
which would in effect accept the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment. Surely what 
that meant was this—that his right hon. 
Friend, while not committing himself 
to the details of the Amendment, was 
willing to accept its principle. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked leave 
of the House to explain. He had said 
yesterday that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton was 
a concession, but that it was not a satis- 
factory one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN contended 
that what the hon. Member for New- 
castle had said last night in the last 
debate was that, if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
was accepted, then he thought the House 
might proceed with its Business, and 
that it would be a satisfactory solution 
of the matter. 

Viscount SANDON said, that if there 
was one thing in which the House 
would not agree with the President of 
the Board of Trade it was his allega- 
tion that the Prime Minister had stated 
the views of the Government on this 
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Resolution with clearness. He had con- 
sulted all the records with a view of 
discovering the Prime Minister’s mean- 
ing; andall he found was that -he said 
that he was prepared to entertain the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton if the sense 
of the House were in its favour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I said a great 
deal more than that. 

Viscount SANDON said, that might 
be so, but he was sorry to say there was 
no record of it. The reservation of the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘if the sense of the 
House were in its favour,’? was most 
important. How could they tell that 
the Prime Minister would not use his 
majority and affirm that 60 was not the 
magic number to which he would yield ? 
For his part, he was entirely opposed to 
any such settlement of the question, and 
he agreed with the suggestion that it 
would be well to see if putting off the 
power of moving the adjournment till 
after Questions would not suffice. In 
most cases he believed that hon. Mem- 
bers moving the adjournment were 
actuated by temporary pique or excite- 
ment; and the lapse of a little time 
would, perhaps, prevent any Motion 
being made. He was extremely jealous 
of this power of moving the adjourn- 
ment; and although they must take any- 
thing they could get, yet he considered 
it no concession that the power of ad- 
journment should be placed in the hands 
of 60 Members. The Home Secretary 
and those who acted with him seemed 
inclined to put too much in the hands of 
the Government. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that this power 
should not be placed in the hands of 
non-responsible persons ; but all persons 
who disagreed with the Government 
were non-responsible persons. All the 
promises of the Government were totally 
lacking in that clearness which the Pre- 
sident -of the Board of Trade claimed 
for them; and he would strongly urge 
hon. Members to be very slow to yield 
up one of their ancient privileges. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was glad that the President of the 
Board of Trade had broken the cold 
chain of silence which had hitherto 
bound him in this discussion. With his 
ne rere as a private Member fresh 
in his recollection, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be in sympathy with inde- 
pendent Members, But the right hon, 
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Gentleman did not persuade him that 
they ought to take the Government on 
trust. For his part, he was notin favour 
of the confidence trick in politics, or in 
anything else, and he preferred to con- 
sider each question as it arose. Indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had inspired 
him with some additional distrust when 
he spoke favourably of the number 60. 
He held that the number 60, or even the 
number 40, would be no sort of pro- 
tection whatever. What independent 
Members wanted to secure was the 
rights of small minorities, the rights of 
majorities were fully guarded. There 
was some danger of the two Front 
Benches entering into some arrange- 
ment for their own protection, and leav- 
ing the other Members out in the cold. 
He trusted they would stand by the 
present point in dispute. He warned 
the Government that no protection of 60, 
or even 40, could by any possibility find 
acceptance from the minority with whom 
he had the honour to act. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
the right of minorities had been exer- 
cised to an absurd extent. There had 
been 20 Motions for the Adjournment of 
the House at Question time this Session 
between February 6 and August 15, 
or seven more than was stated last 
night. The smallest minority in the 
House, the so-called ‘‘ Fourth Party,”’ 
had taken more than their share of those 
Motions, the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
having moved the adjournment three 
times at Question time. There were also 
other instances in which Members 
threatened to move the adjournment 
unless the House listened to tedious and 
irrelevant speeches. It was high time 
that this should be put an end to, and 
he rather regretted that any concession 
should have been promised. 

Mr. GORST said, he would not follow 
the hon. Member for Southwark in his 
tedious and irrelevant remarks, not one 
word of which had been germane to the 
subject under discussion. He (Mr. 
Gorst) thought the Prime Minister 
would admit, after a Ministerial State- 
ment had been made in the House by a 
Gentleman who was just retiring from 
Office, or by any other hon. Member, 
with the leave of the House, that there 
should be some means by which such a 
statement could be checked. A Motion 
for Adjournment under such circum- 





stances had always been considered 
highly proper. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone), when he had him- 
self moved the adjournment of the 
House some years ago, had done so in 
consequence of a Ministerial Statement, 
but if they passed the Resolution in its 
present form, or even with the 60 Mem- 
bers shadowed out by the President of 
the Board of Trade, they would entirely 
destroy the power of the House to move 
the adjournment and raise a discussion 
after a Ministerial Statement. It was 
impossible to arrange beforehand to 
have 60 Members, a Ministerial State- 
ment often being suddenly sprung upon 
them. He hoped, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would not withdraw his 
Amendment unlessa further assurance 
was given that some modification would 
be introduced into the Rule to enable 
the House to use its most Constitutional 
power when Ministerial Statements were 
made. 

Mr. DALY said he should support 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock. He (Mr. Daly) 
felt bound to complain of the indefinite- 
ness of the language used by the Prime 
Minister, which, in nine cases out of 
ten, he failed to understand. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them he would re- 
deem the expectations which he had 
held out ; but, from past experience, he 
declined to accept such a vague and 
general assurance. The House was en- 
titled to a more distinct explanation of 
the intentions of the Government before 
they allowed another portion of the 
liberties of private Members to be sacri- 
ficed. 

Stir HENRY TYLER observed that 
the House was in much the same posi- 
tion as it was in last night. The Go- 
vernment refused to tell them what they 
would do until they had passed the 
words ‘‘ except by leave of the House.” 
The Government virtually asked the 
House to open its mouth and shut its 
eyes and see what they would give it. 
In order to obviate objections, he pro- 
posed to amend the Amendment of the 
noble Lord by inserting after the word 
‘‘Member” the words ‘‘ of the Govern- 
ment,’ so that it would run thus— 

‘* Unless any Member of the Government shall 
by leave of the House have made any statement 
other than an answer to a Question,” &c. 

(The Amendment not being seconded, 
was not put. ] 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that last night 
the Government told the House they 
agreed in principle to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler); and it would sim- 
plify matters much if, after having had 
time since then for deliberation, they 
could announce the particular number 
of Members they were willing to accept. 
It was impossible for hon. Members at 
present to say how they would be affected 
by the Resolution, and it seemed to him 
that a great deal of time was being 
wasted by the reticence of the Govern- 
ment. He did not mean to say that the 
Government were not entitled to reserve 
any announcement they might have to 
make about a future Amendment; but 
in the interest of the time both of hon. 
Members and of the Government the 
Prime Minister might very well break 
his silence upon the point. They had 
several proposals before them. They 
had the proposal of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
which was 60 on a requisition, and 
they had also the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Sheil), which 
was 15. He himself should very much 
prefer the number 15 to the number 60 ; 
but seeing that there was such a very 
wide divergence of views on that side of 
the House, and looking at the interest 
which hon. Members opposite below the 
Gangway took in this subject, surely it 
would not be too much to ask the Go- 
vernment that they should take the 
House into their confidence and an- 
nounce what determination they had 
come to with regard to this number. 
Such a course, he thought, would enor- 
mously facilitate matters, and probably 
enable them to pass on to the considera- 
tion of subsequent Amendments. If, on 
the other hand, the Government had 
not come to any conclusion, they had a 
right to say so; and they would then 
know where they stood, and how far 
they should support the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there had 
been so much discussion as to what 
course should be taken on his Amend- 
ment, that he thought it might pos- 
sibly save time if he stated what he 
understood the Government intended 
to do. The object of the Amendment 
was to do away with placing the power 
of granting leave to move the ad- 





journment of the House in the hands 
of the majority. He understood that 
the Government conceded that principle 
to him, and that they were willing that 
— to move the adjournment of the 

ouse should be subject to two condi- 
tions—first, that it should be granted 
by leave of the House, which meant by 
leave of the House unanimously. Of 
course, that did not meet the case 
of minorities. The Government, as 
he understood, also conceded the prin- 
ciple of his Amendment that the 
Motion might be made with the con- 
currence of a certain number of Mem- 
bers, and that number of Members 
was a question on which there were 
several Amendments before the House. 
Clearly, the range of discussion wouid 
be between the two numbers of not 
more than 60 and not less than 10, 
which had been proposed. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he hoped when 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
rose that he would have thrown some 
light upon the subject; but he was dis- 
appointed. As for the kind intentions 
of the Government in allowing Motions 
for Adjournment to be made with the 
consent of the Whole House, he could 
only say—‘‘ Thank you for nothing.” 
There would always be found one or 
more Members who would interpose and 
prevent it. They quite understood, how- 
ever, that the Question before the House 
was what number the Government in- 
tended to accept as the limit within 
which such Motions were permissible. If 
the Government would enlighten the 
House on that point, the discussion 
would be very materially shortened. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 85; Noes 
123: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 366.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON rose to 
move to insert after the word ‘ upon” 
the words ‘‘ unless a Member who is 
also a Member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council makes such Motion.” 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that, inasmuch 
asthe hon. Member’s Amendment came 
after the word “upon,” the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), which 
came after the same word, and of which 
Notice had been previously given, had 
priority over that of the hon. Mem- 
ber, 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in moving to 
amend the Resolution by leaving out, in 
lines 3 to 5, the words 

“ Except by leave of the House; the granting 
of such leave, if disputed, being determined 
upon question put forthwith, but no division 
shall be taken thereupon,” 
said, that as his Amendment had been 
repeatedly referred to in the course of 
the debate on this Resolution, he should 
content himself with formally moving it. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 3, to leave out after the word “ upon,” 
to the word “ unless,” in line 5.—( Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘except’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend remarked that his Motion had 
been largely discussed already. That 
was quite true. In the course of these 
discussions the mode in which the Busi- 
ness had been transacted last night, and 
especially to-night, had not been satis- 
factory in the view of most persons. He 
must place on record that it had been 
in the last degree painful to himself. 
Probably in the speeches of not less 
than 30 Members opposite had this mis- 
carriage been attributed to himself, be- 
cause he did not enter into a review of 
the Amendments in proposing the Reso- 
lution, and thereby, as it was said, save 
the time of the House. For him to 
have done anything of the kind would 
have been irregular; but he recollected 
very well, on a former occasion, on 
moving an important Resolution with 
theindulgence of the House, adopting that 
course. And what was the result? A long 
general debate followed upon his speech, 
every Amendment he had noticed being 
discussed, the result being that many 
hours of the time of the House were 
wasted in a preliminary debate. On 
that occasion it was complained that the 
waste of time was obviously his fault, 
because he had referred to these points 
in his preliminary speech. Now, ex- 
actly the opposite charge was made by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen. He had 
a pretty strong opinion upon the cha- 
racter of the discussion ; but he thought 
it would not contribute to the progress 
of Business if he were to give expres- 
sion to it. The reason why he was spe- 
cially desirous on his own behalf to take 
this Motion in its proper order was that 
the Resolution, as framed by the Go- 
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vernment, referred the question of mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House to be 
decided by the majority of the House; 
and it was their profound conviction that 
upon the whole that was the sound and 
right principle. He did not deny that 
there was much to be said for the merits 
of the Amendment, which in principle 
he proposed to accept. There was 
much to be said upon the merits of 
the proposition that a considerable 
body of Members, anxious, upon some 
sudden emergency to call attention to 
a particular subject, should have the 
power to do so independently of the 
general will of the House. But there 
was a great deal of difficulty about 
the adjustment of the matter. It was 
impossible to make a provision which 
should meet the wants of very small mi- 
norities. Very small minorities might 
have a very good case; but he thought 
that small minorities must, after all, sub- 
mit.to have their case disposed of by the 
judgment of the House. For example, 
to allow so small a number as 10 Mem- 
bers to set aside, by the authority of a 
Resolution, the regular course of Busi- 
ness:in order to introduce something 
which they believed to be important, 
and which they might declare to be 
urgent, but which might be nothing 
more than a matter of sentiment, was 
absolutely impossible. Consequently, no 

rovision could be made in that matter. 

he wisest course, he believed, would be 
to leave the matter to the majority of 
the House. He confessed he had been 
pained many times during the discussion 
to hear it coolly stated and assumed by 
various Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, that an appeal to the majo- 
rity was an appeal to a Minister. He 
had never known so great an indignity 
cast upon the House. It was an out- 
rage upon the House to state that an 
appeal to the majority was an appeal to 
the Minister. If he had the right to 
say so, he believed there was no man 
living who had the honour of being a Mi- 
nister so long ago as he had himself, and 
there was no Minister who had been so 
often defeated in the House. He was 
convinced he was right in that state- 
ment, and no person, therefore, was 
better entitled to repel the charge—the 
outrageous charge, as he called it—that 
it was in his power as a Minister to 
command the vote of the majority of the 
House upon the case of an equitable 
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demand made by a minority. He had 
made that protest warmly, because he 
felt it to be little less than an insult to 
the majority to make any such state- 
ment. It would, in his opinion, have 
been better if, trusting to their own tra- 
ditions and habits, and to the spirit of 
equity which generally governed the 
cage a of the House, they had 

een content to leave the matter with 
which the Amendment dealt in the 
hands of the majority ; and he believed 
that an appeal to the majority, acting 
as it did in the light of day, would have 
been, on the whole, the best arrange- 
ment. That was the conviction of the 
Government. Reference had been made 
to an occasion, in 1874, when he moved 
the adjournment of the House, and it 
was said if this Rule had been in ope- 
ration that could not have been done 
without an appeal to the Leader of the 
House. He should have made no ap- 
peal to Mr. Disraeli, as he then was, 
except as Leader of the House; and he 
was perfectly convinced that in such a 
case the authority would have been given 
by Mr. Disraeli and his majority with- 
out the smallest difficulty. The position 
of the Government was peculiar in this 
matter. The House had entirely failed 
to deal with this matter, and the Go- 
vernment had taken it up in relief of 
the House, and in substitution for what 
it would have been far more desirable 
if the House had done for itself. They 
had stated over and over again how 
deeply they lamented that the Execu- 
tive Government should have to act in 
this matter. They had taken it up 
because progress could not be hoped for 
in any other way. They did not feel 
justified in pressing their own convic- 
tions upon the House with as much te- 
nacity and firmness as they would exhibit 
in the case of a great legislative measure, 
because now the House was legislating 
for itselfand not forthe country. There- 
fore they accepted cheerfully this prin- 
ciple of allowing a certain number of 
persons to claim the right of moving 
the adjournment ; but they nevertheless 
accepted it with considerable misgivings. 
which turned upon the difficulty of the 
selection of a particular number. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had se- 
lected the number 40. He was not sure 
that in a given state of things a prac- 
tice might not arise with regard tocertain 
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subjects on which minorities were very 
conscientiously and energetically banded 
together, of forcing on the discussion 
of those subjects in which they felt a 
special sectional interest, to the great 
inconvenience of the Business of the 
House. At the same time he fully ad- 
mitted that if he should attempt to meet 
that danger by substituting a larger 
mumber than 40 Members, he would be 
open to the reproach that he would be 
moving further and further away from 
giving satisfaction to the smaller mi- 
norities. Therefore, if they were to fix 
a number, he did not know that they 
could have a better number than 40. 
But there was another limitation which 
it would be well to introduce into the 
Resolution—namely, that it should be 
binding upon those who might wish to 
move the adjournment to declare that 
the Motion was for the purpose of dis- 
cussing adefinite matter of urgent public 
importance. After all, it was for ques- 
tions of urgency and suddenness that 
such a Motion wasintended. It was not 
for discussing such questions as the 
County Franchise, the Land Laws, Cor- 
rupt Practices, Disestablishment, the 
Currency Laws, and matters of that 
kind. But he was by no means sure 
that even those words would be effectual, 
because an hon. Gentleman might be so 
possessed with his own particular attach- 
ment that he might be ready to make 
the declaration; but still it would be a 
check so far as it went. It would be 
understood, therefore, that they accepted 
the substance of the Resolution of his 
hon. Friend, although they differed from 
it in point of form. He wished to leave 
quite open the question whether, as a 
subsidiary mode of procedure, there 
should also be a power for a smaller 
number of persons, say 20, or pos- 
sibly still less, referring the matter to 
the judgment of the House—that was 
the majority. He had gathered from 
the debate that the House wished to 
try the system he had sketched, with 
all its risks, and having pointed these 
out, he would give the spécific words 
of his Admendment. His proposal was, 
that, after the provision that ‘‘no Mo- 
tion for Adjournment shall be made 
except by leave of the House,” there 
should be inserted these words— 

“ Unless a Member rising in his place shall 
request leave to move the adjournment for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
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ublic importance, and not less than forty 
Tienes shall thereupon rise in their places to 
support the Motion.” 


While hoping that this power, given to 
40 Members in an authorized and regu- 
lar way, would be exercised in a different 
manner from the harum-scarum method 
hitherto pursued, he felt bound to say 
that it was an enormous power for dis- 
turbing the regular course of proceed- 
ings, and on that account he could not 
consent that it should be given to 
less than 40 Members. Under these 
circumstances, he would suggest that 
his hon. Friend should withdraw his 
Amendment, and then they might ar- 
rive at some agreement as to the leave 
of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman blamed Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side for the course 
which they had pursued; but he was 
bound to say that the course taken by 
the Government was exceedingly incon- 
venient. Here was an important Amend- 
ment which the House should have had 
time to consider, and which ought to 
have been on the Table that morning, 
and they were now called upon to adopt 
it without the slightest Notice. A great 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech illustrated the extreme difficulty 
of dealing with the question at all. For 
his own part, he was ready to admit 
that the power of moving the adjourn- 
ment should be checked ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown that the 
danger of acting rashly was almost as 
great as any arising from the state of 
things prevailing in times past. He be- 
lieved that the suggestion of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
that they ought to proceed in a tentative 
way and try first how things would go 
on when Members were not permitted 
to move the adjournment until the 
Questions had been asked, was a sound 
one. Attempts were now being made to 
regulate by cast-iron Rules that which 
before had been regulated by the good 
understanding of the House. He ad- 
mitted that there had been an abuse of 
that good understanding ; but there was 
the greatest possible danger that re- 
striction would be carried too far, and 
that majorities would exercise their 
powers so as to interfere with the proper 
discharge of their duties by the mino- 
rity, to the great injury of the country 
and of the authority of the House. The 





right hon. Gentleman feared that when 
40 Members had the power in question 
there would be great danger of Gentle- 
men banding together. But that was 
the result of laying down a precise law. 
What was not prohibited would be al- 
lowed, what was not condemned would 
be permitted; and it would be found 
that the greatest ingenuity would be 
exercised in evading the regulation. It 
was on that account that he expressed 
his great regret that it was not left to 
the House to take such steps as might 
appear best in the circumstances of each 
case as it arose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man desired that there should be a de- 
claration on the part of the person 
moving the adjournment that he did so 
because he desired to discuss some ques- 
tion of urgent public importance. That 
would be almost sufficient without the 
requirement of 40 Members to support 
him. He would prefer relying upon the 
sense of duty and the honour which 
would bind men co-operating for the 
advance of the public interest and the 
maintenance of the authority and power 
of the great Assemblage to which they 
belonged. He would, however, accept 
as much as he could get from the right 
hon. Gentleman in diminution of the 
severity of the conditions. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought that, after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), it was to be 
particularly regretted that the Prime Mi- 
nister had not elicited a regular ex- 
pression of opinion on the point under 
consideration. Under the Amendment, it 
would be possible for 40 Members to 
arrive at a common understanding, and 
to divert the House from its appointed 
Business. He congratulated the Oppo- 
sition on having converted some Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side to their 
view. The right hon. Gentleman, after 
protesting for weeks that the control of 
debates should be in the hands of the 
majority, now agreed to place it in the 
hands of a simple quorum of the House. 
He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had had sym- 
pathy with most of the Motions for Ad- 
journment this Session; but-they had 
not elicited from the Government more 
information than might have been ob- 
tained in answer to Questions. He had 
increasing faith in questioning as a 
means of obtaining information. He 
desired to ask the Speaker at what time 
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the rising of the 40 Members was to 
take place—whether, when a Member 
proposed to make a statement, or after 
he had done so ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I understand 
correctly the construction of the words, 
the Member who would be called upon 
to rise in his place would request leave 
to move the adjournment of the House, 
and, at the same time, he would state 
the subject-matter of the proposition he 
intended to bring under the notice of the 
House; and then, if 40 Members rose 
in their places to support it, the Motion 
would be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
considerably diminished the evil which, 
in his opinion, the Resolution would 
bring on the House. But he thought 
that, instead of making a desirable 
change in the Procedure of the House, 
it would, by regularizing a proceeding 
which was now irregular, establish the 
practice against which the Rule was 
directed. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he thought a 
Rule would deserve the name of ‘‘ gag” 
which prevented 40 Members bringing 
what they unitedly deemed a good case 
before the House. It was impossible to 
do without the power of bringing before 
the House matters which might be of 
more importance than its appointed 
Business. It would not be easy to ob- 
tain 40 Members to back up an irregular 
or obstructive proceeding. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
was glad the Government had taken 
40 as the number. It was better to 
have a guiding principle, and the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment was that 40 
was a quorum of the House. The ad- 
journment had been more often than not 
moved out of a feeling of pique or pet- 
tishness at an unsatisfactory answer, 
and they would have done with that in 
future, because a Member would not 
like to move the adjournment when he 
was not sure of having the other 39 
Members to support him. He might 
find himself in solitary dignity. The 
Government had found that the general 
sense of the House was against the Rule, 
and they, therefore, assented to its ex- 
tension. The risk of abuse was guarded 
by the power of closing a debate under 
the Ist Rule. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
know how the Speaker would interpret 
the Amendment of the Prime Minister— 
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“Unless a Member rising in his place shall 
request leave to move the adjournment for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter of ur- 
gent public importance.” 


Would the Speaker himself have to 
decide whether the matter was of ur- 
gent public importance, or would the 
declaration of the Member rising in his 
place, and supported by 40 other Mem- 
bers, be accepted as to the fact ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The construction 
that I should put on the Amendment as 
it stands is, that the question of urgency 
should rest, not with the Speaker, but 
with the Member desiring to bring the 
question forward. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he 
looked upon the proposal of the Prime 
Minister with the greatest dislike, as he 
thought it was one of the worst propo- 
sals that had come from the Government 
during those discussions. He must say 
that one of the few gratifying features 
he had seen in the course of these dis- 
cussions was that the Government had 
laid down from the beginning this fact, 
that the change in the Rules of the 
House had been necessitated, not by the 
conduct of any particular section of the 
House, but by the general change in 
the tone and temper of the House. The 
Prime Minister had gone out of his way 
to declare that the Party to which he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had the honour to 
belong was free from the odium of hav- 
ing caused this change in the Rules of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman, 
over and over again, had declared that 
it was an absolute necessity to his posi- 
tion that small minorities should be pro- 
tected, and not large minorities. Let 
them apply that test to the proposal that 
was now before the House. He asked 
any man of common sense, did he mean 
to tell him that, when a Motion required 
the assent of 40 Members, small minori- 
ties were protected? He confessed he 
looked with a certain amount of wonder 
upon the action of the Front Opposition 
Bench on this subject. The Irish Party 
numbered about}!40 all told. He might be 
told by hon. Members opposite that they 
should not have the power of moving the 
adjournment unless they were united ; 
but how did that argument agree with 
what had been put forward by the Prime 
Minister, when he said that it was a per- 
fectly notorious fact that it was impos- 
sible, except on three or four occasions 
during a Session, to get all the Members 
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of a Party present to vote on any ques- 
tion before the House? Therefore, he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said that the posi- 
tion in which minorities were placed was 
this—that while a large minority like 
that of the Conservative Party, with 245 
Members, only required 40 of their 
number, or, in other words,-a small 
fraction of their number, a small mino- 
rity like the Irish Party was required to 
bring up every one of their number. 
Was that fair to small minorities? Did 
it not give an immense and overwhelm- 
ing advantage to large, over small mino- 
rities ? Another point that should not 
be forgotten was the fact that a Motion 
for Adjournment was an unforeseen and 
unexpected event, that arose in conse- 
quence of some circumstances of the 
moment. To repeat the vulgar expres- 
sion of a Liberal Member, if it was the 
object of the Government to ‘‘ choke off” 
the Irish Party from their power of mov- 
ing adjournments, let them say so. But, 
if that was their purpose, how was it 
possible to reconcile that with the lan- 
guage used by the Prime Minister over 
and over again upon the question? The 
Motion for Adjournment, which was a 
privilege of minorities that should not 
be lightly given up, would be completely 
taken away from the Irish Party by the 
Prime Minister’s Amendment. As the 
Resolution stood, he said candidly that 
the number might as well be 200 as 40, 
so far as the Irish Members were con- 
cerned. It had precisely the same effect. 
He asked whether it was worth while to 
add this cause of irritation to the other 
causes of irritation that existed in the 
minds of the Irish people—namely, that 
every minority in the House was saved 
from outrage, except the minority that 
truly represented the majority of the 
Irish people ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt 
bound to tender his thanks to the real 
author of this Amendment—the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler). The result of the Amend- 
ment would be that the Mover of the 
adjournment would be compelled to ad- 
vertise the number of those who sup- 
ported him. Thus the House would be 
protected, in some measure, from the 
intrusion of individual opinions at inop- 
ee times expressed at great length. 

e regretted the loss of the privileges of 
small minorities, which he attributed to 
the Irish Members; but he looked for- 
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ward to the time when the Prime Minis- 
ter would fulfil his promise to do some- 
thing towards restoring their lost sant 
Recognizing the necessity for making 
some change, therefore, and, as an old 
Member of the House, looking upon the 
Resolution as a man might regard 
wholesome but distasteful physic, he 
should accept the dose with gratitude. 

Captain AYLMER asked theSpeaker, 
as a matter of Order, to inform the House 
what was the exact Business before it? 
Whether it was the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H.H. Fowler) or that of the Premier he 
was unable to see. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question 
immediately before the House was the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who proposed to leave out certain words. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister proposed to retain certain 
words—‘‘ except by leave of the House.” 
He should put the Question, ‘That the 
word ‘except, stand part of the Ques- 
tion?” 

Caprain AYLMER said, that, in his 
opinion, the words were absolutely super- 
fluous. He supposed that if the Amend- 
ment were negatived, the question of 
40, or any lesser number, rising in their 
places might be determined afterwards. 
It was absurd to retain the words “‘ ex- 
cept by leave of the House,” by which 
one Member might prevent the Motion 
being made, and also give 40° or a 
smaller number the power of deciding 
the question. Generally, Motions for 
Adjournment were made impromptu, 
and he should be sorry to see the day 
when such Motions should be regularly 
organized, as they must be if 40 Mem- 
bers were required to rise in their places. 
He repeated that he could see no reason 
for retaining the words ‘except by 
leave of the House.” 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the House had reason to complain 
most seriously of the conduct of the 
Government respecting that Amend- 
ment. The Prime Minister had spoken 
so eloquently about the rights of mino- 
rities that he*expected some mportant 
concession. He was astonished, there- 
fore, to find the right hon. Gentleman 
speaking as if it would be ridiculous for 
a minority to have the power of moving 
the adjourninent. He reminded the 
Prime Minister that it was not a new 
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power which they were asking for, but 
that it was a power which had hitherto 
belonged to every individual Member, 
an ancient privilege they were en- 
deavouring to defend. The Prime Mi- 
nister had made a most indignant pro- 
test against hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House, saying 
that an appeal to the majority meant 
an appeal to the Minister. [Mr. Grap- 
sToNE: Hear, hear!] In spite of that 
indignant protest, he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) took leave to reiterate the 
statement with all the force he was 
capable of, and to assert that, as far as 
the Liberal Party were concerned, as 
far as the present state of the House 
was concerned, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was concerned, an 
appeal to the House of Commons meant 
nothing more than an appeal to the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would remember times when the 
majority’of the House and of the Liberal 
Party was not distinguished by the 
abject servility which was now unfor- 
tunately so marked a feature of its con- 
dition. There were times when there 
was really a genuine Radical Party 
below the Gangway, which, no doubt, 
contributed occasionally to the pros- 
perity of the country by turning the 

rime Minister out of Office. But now 
all that had changed, and they had new 
inventions since then. There was the 
Caucus, which was invented by one of 
the Prime Minister’s Colleagues, and 
this Caucus, before every important 
division, sent out menacing circulars to 
every Member. [Laughter.]| Well, the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) might put his in the 
waste-paper basket, but he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) fancied he always took 
care to vote as he was directed. It 
was, in fact, a matter of frequent com- 
ment that all the independence which 
used to be the glory of the Radical 
Party had utterly gone and vanished, 
never to return; and, therefore, the 
statement which the Prime Minister had 
denounced, that an appeal to the majority 
meant an appeal to him, was perfectly 
correct. The Tory majority in the late 
Government was much more indocile. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!’’) He remembered three 
cases of distinct revolt on the part of 
large sections of the Tory Party against 
Mr. Disraeli and the right hon. Baronet 
the present Leader of the Opposition, to 
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force the Government to abandon the 
line of policy they were pursuing at the 
moment, and on each océasion they 
were successful in their purpose. There 
was a great deal of independence in the 
Tory Party in the last Parliament, and 
it would have been quite possible for 
the Prime Minister, or any of his Col- 
leagues, to have appealed to the majority 
for permission to move the adjournment 
and been certain of being heard; but he 
regretted to say that in the present Par- 
liament things were different. On a 
well-known occasion, the present Prime 
Minister moved the adjournment of the 
House; and he now said that he was 
able to do that, without begging leave 
of the Leader; but on that occasion 
he had no doubt Mr. Disraeli would have 
been very glad to have agreed to meet 
the right hon. Gentleman in debate. 
The present Prime Minister was at that 
time the Leader of the Opposition— 
(Mr. Grapstonz: No.] He expected 
that ‘‘ No,” and was prepared for it. 
He knew that another person was nomi- 
nally Leader ; but the real Leader was 
the Prime Minister, and whenever any- 
thing important was on, down came the 
right hon. Gentleman and away went the 
nominal Leader. [‘‘Oh,oh!”’] He was 
simply stating facts. [Mr. Guapsrone: 
A fiction.] He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he witnessed it with 
great interest and satisfaction. Mr. 
Disraeli, he said, would have been glad 
to have met the right hon. Gentleman. 
But what chance would there have been 
for a private Member? Now-a-days, at 
all events, they knew that when private 
Members proposed to bring forward 
Motions of Censure and asked for a day, 
they were laughed at, and told that 
these things were very improper. He 
would like to point out the danger 
attending the adoption of the number 
of 40, which might operate to reducing 
it to even a smaller number. The chances 
were that the 40 Members would all 
speak, or, at all events, a very fair per- 
centage of the 40 would think it neces- 
sary to justify to the House the fact that 
_they had stood up in their places. If 
| that was a good argument, it operated 
| very largely in favour of a smaller num- 
ber, like five or six; because five or six 
| speeches would be a less evil than 40. 
| he Prime Minister’s proposition—that 
the majority, or the Ministry, would 
listen to the supplications of private 
‘ 











Members to allow inconvenient Motions 
to be submitted, could not be seriously 
discussed. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to add some new words in the 
form of an asseveration—he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) did not know whether 
it would be an Oath; but, if so, he feared 
that there would be another difficulty 
with the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), or a Declaration by 
the hon. Gentleman who moved the ad- 
journment. Nobody knew what the 
words were. The House was dependent 
for them on dirty scraps of paper, from 
which it appeared that the Member was 
to declare that he was going to discuss 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance; and these words were gravely 
suggested as a safeguard against abuse. 
Why, everybody thought his Motion 
related to a matter of urgent public im- 

ortance. He(Lord Randolph Churchill) 
fad thought his Motion last night one 
of urgent public importance; but the 
Prime Minister did not think so; and, 
no doubt, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) would 
also have said that his Motion respect- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh’s trial was a matter 
of urgent public importance; in fact, 
there was no conceivable nonsense which 
could not be suggested as of urgent 
public importance. Could it be sug- 
gested that the words were proposed as 
a mere conventionality? He had a 
doubt whether anything suggested by 
the Prime Minister did not cover some 
deep-laid scheme; but, at any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman never suggested 
au utterly meaningless and nonsensical 
axiom. He sincerely hoped that the 
House would insist upon having time 
given to consider this matter. Accord- 
ing to the Prime Minister, there would 
be great danger in accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Woilver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), because 
it would transform the use of a privilege, 
which ordinarily was irregular, into a 
regularuse, It would be perfectly pos- 
sible for the Leader of the Opposition— 
supposing him not to be an extremely 
honourable and fair-minded man like 
the present Leader—to get 40 of his 
followers week after week to rise when 
he moved the adjournment, in order to 
bring forward matters likely to damage 
the policy of the Government. Then, 


as to private Members also, there was 
a move—he might call it a ‘‘ dodge ””— 
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which might be advantageously em- 
ployed, and the Government forced them 
into these ‘‘ dodges” by these tremen- 
dously strict Rules. It would be quite 
possible to arrange, at the beginning of 
the Session, that there should be what 
was called in the City a “little syndi- 
cate” of 80 or 100 private Members on 
both sides ; that they should agree that 
there should be reciprocity between 
them ; and that ifany Member of this 
syndicate got up to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House there should be an 
honourable understanding that the other 
Members should immediately rise. [The 
Marquess of Hartineton: Honourable 
understanding? | Yes, honourable. Why 
not? Surely persons like the noble 
Marquess, who had had a share in the 
Kilmainham Treaty, understood the 
meaning of the word “ honourable.” 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) did not 
understand the interruption of the noble 
Marquess. He insisted that it would 
be far wiser and more cautious of the 
House to leave the Resolution alone. 
Many hon. Members had tried to deal 
with Procedure, but they had never 
touched these adjournments. They had 
always known the dangers of attempt- 
ing it. These New Rules, which seemed 
to him to savour strongly of what he 
might call ‘‘ Brummagem,” and to be 
more adapted to a Vestry, or a Metro- 
politan Board of Works, or the Town 
Council of Birmingham, would be dan- 
gerous to the House of Commons, to its 
Members, and to the interests of the 
country at large. He hoped the House 
would not allow the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton to be 
withdrawn, but would express its sen- 
timents by voting against the words ‘‘by 
leave of the House.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was not 
surprising that the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had occupied 
a considerable amount of time, and, at 
the same time, said very little with 
respect to the matter before the House, 
because they knew perfectly well that 
the noble Lord had a policy which -he 
had announced in print, and that policy 
was by means of Obstruction to force 
the Government into a Dissolution. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) did not think that the 
noble Lord was supported in that policy 
by many hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
There might be some vague and general 
notion amongst them that he was doing 
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good; but when it came to coming down 
to that House day after day, they pre- 
ferred hunting the foxes. What struck 
him as remarkable was that, after all 
the wondrous professions of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite as to what they were going 
to do, and as to the terrible effects upon 
the Constitution of the peering of these 
Resolutions, they could not muster a 
larger number of Members than they 
had done the last two nights. Look at 
the Benches opposite. The Front Oppo- 
sition Bench was full; but on the 
Benches behind there were about eight, 
nine, or ten Members. That was the 
whole Conservative minority who rallied 
there from their field sports to defend 
the Constitution against the inroads of 
the Prime Minister. The noble Lord 
had complained of the Prime Minister 
making his statement at dinner-time, 
‘when the House was comparatively 
empty. But whose fault was that? 
Why, the noble Lord’s, who kept them 
till then discussing some idle Amend- 
ment of his own notoriously brought 
forward for the purpose of Obstruction. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Did you vote for that Amendment ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he did. 
But why did he vote for it? Hon. 
Members opposite seemed to think that 
walking into the Lobby with them was 
Obstruction. He thought that the mat- 
ter was very much between tweedledum 
and tweedledee, and he gave the noble 
Lord the benefit of the tweedledee, and 
voted with him. But he should have 
infinitely preferred that the noble Lord 
had withdrawn his Amendment, and 
allowed the Prime Minister to state his 
intentions with regard to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). Hon. Gentlemen opposite ex- 

ected the Radicals to go into the same 
bby with them, in order to turn out 
the Liberals; but they had not the 
choice between a root-and-branch Radi- 
cal Ministry and the present Govern- 
ment. It was Hobson's choice between 
the present Government and the Con- 
servatives; and of the two he infinitely 
preferred the present Government. With 
regard to the Amendment, he thought 
that 40 was a reasonable number. He 
was at first rather in favour of inserting 
in the Rule 20 Members; but the Prime 
Minister’s speech had convinced him 
that the larger number would be better. 
The noble Lord taunted hon. Members 
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on the Liberal side with being abject 
slaves. Hon. Gentlemen on his side of 
the House were there to support a 
Liberal Ministry, but not to support 
them slavishly. If the Government pro- 
posed anything which they disapproved, 
they would at once oppose it. It was 
only because they were satisfied with 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers that 
they, to a great extent, kept silent, and 
voted in the main with them; and he 
protested against the noble Lord and 
other hon. Members opposite perpetu- 
ally jeering at Radical Members for 
their support of a Liberal Ministry. 
The noble Lord had spoken of the Con- 
servatives being more docile than the 
Liberals, and yet how many Conserva- 
tives was the noble Lord able to rally ? 
Why, three, and one unattached. That 
Party of three could not make up their 
minds as to who was their Leader. To 
say that the Tory Party generally were 
not as docile as sheep was absolutely to 
ignore history. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought that the remarks of the last 
speaker (Mr. Labouchere), however 
amusing they might be, did not help to 
elucidate the question under discussion. 
The House was now about to incur very 
serious risks, in substituting for a pri- 
vilege of a private Member, which, no 
doubt, might sometimes be abused, some- 
thing which might involve great evil. 
He did not wish to defend any abuse; 
but when an individual Member stood 
up to exercise that privilege, he did it 
under a heavy sense of responsibility, 
and with the liability of being called 
to account if he abused it; but when 
he secured the countenance of 40 Mem- 
bers, he would feel that responsibility di- 
minished. But now it was proposed by 
a deliberate Resolution of the House 
that a minority of 40 Members should 
be permitted to fly in the face of the 
settled order of Business. That would 
be an inducement to private Members 
to band themselves together for the pur- 
pose of substituting for the Orders of 
the Day on any night, any subject of dis- 
cussion in which they were interested. 
It would be a mistake to give to 40 Mem- 
bers who might be united, for instance, 
on the subject of Sunday Closing, Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, or 
any similar question, the power of sub- 
stituting for the Orders of the Day a 
Motion which they might think of more 
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importance. He did not regard the 
words suggested by the Prime Minister 
as placing any effectual check upon such 
an objectionable and dangerous proceed- 
ing. That particular Amendment was, 
he thought, a most unfortunate one, and 
the Government would do well to be 
satisfied with the limitation already de- 
termined by the common sense of the 
House, and not to take the further step 
that had been indicated, and which he 
feared would lead to considerable. con- 
fusion and difficulty. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, that, 
in this matter, he was thankful for 
any concession they had got from the 
Government, and was not disposed to 
criticize too closely the compromise 
which they had offered; but he con- 
fessed that he regarded that Resolu- 
tion with much more jealousy and 
suspicion than any other of the Re- 
solutions submitted to them by the 
Government. He was exceedingly re- 
luctant to see the House part with the 
power of moving the adjournment, 
even during Question time. No doubt, 
it was often exercised without sufficient 
grounds; yet during the present Par- 
liament it had been sometimes used 
with the most salutary effect. But, in 
the last Parliament, the absence of that 
power would have landed the then Op- 
position in serious difficulties, because 
several sudden crises arose in which in- 
stantaneous action was necessary ; and, 
in such circumstances, the right of 
moving the adjournment was found use- 
ful. Looking forward, moreover, to the 
time when those who now occupied the 
Ministerial Benches would again sit 
opposite, he thought it might prove to 
be a suicidal act to part now with the 
power which was so valuable, though, 
no doubt, one capable of being abused. 
The position of the Prime Minister was 
very different from that of any ordinary 
Member. No one would refuse him a 
hearing if he desired it; but a less dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, if he 
were to depend upon the whim of the 
majority for a hearing, might fare ill. 
Of course, there was no sanctity in the 
number 40—indeed, he (Mr. George 
Russell) would prefer a lower one. Why, 
for instance, should not the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
muster his supporters and move the 
adjournment sometimes? It might be 
inconvenient to English Members; but 





there were times when it might be ne- 
cessary for Irishmen to call immediate 
attention to some question or other, and 
their need was all the greater, since they 
were not governed from theirowncountry. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS pointed 
out that the whole weight of the Amend- 
ment, as now framed, fell upon the words 
requiring the leave of the House. The 
position of an hon. Member would be 
very different under the Resolution from 
what it had been previously. At pre- 
sent the Motion was a matter of right, 
while in future the framework would 
rest upon the leave of the House. That 
matter was entirely excluded by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, and for that reason he 
preferred that proposal, which, in his 
opinion, was simpler than the Resolu- 
tion now put forward by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He had a further objec- 
tion to make. It was a very great pity 
that if the change was to be made at all 
the House was not informed of it yester- 
day. If the Government came to their 
final decision on the subject then, why 
did they not place it on the Paper last 
night? It was a mystery to him why 
such a simple expedient was neglected, 
the result of which was that the words 
were read out in a thin House at the 
dinner-hour, and many hon. Members 
who had gone away would find to-mor- 
row that the Amendment had been car- 
ried without their having been present 
at the discussion. After all, the Go- 
vernment would not greatly gain by the 
words and might very well have refused 
to admit them. In the main, the Reso- 
lution, as amended, would carry out the 
object he had in view; and though he 
objected very strongly to the provision 
with respect to leave, yet he did not 
wish, by pursuing a shadow, to lose the 
substance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
quite understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to vote upon the 
Question before the House. The Ques- 
tion to be put would be the retaining of 
the word ‘‘except;” practically, how- 
ever, that would mean ‘‘ except by leave 
of the House.” 

Str R. ASSHETON OROSS: What 
I said was that it wasa pity that the 
Government had introduced the question 
of asking leave; but I added that, on 
the whole, I would rather accept the 
substance than grasp at the shadow. 


[ Twenty-first Night.] 
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Mx. W. E. FORSTER said; he did 
not think it would be asking leave at all. 
Supposing the words were struck out, 
he could not imagine many cases in 
which 40 Members would not be ready 
to rise in their places if required. He 
should vote for retaining the words pro- 

sed to be omitted. He was exceed- 
ingly glad, however, that the Govern- 
ment were willing to introduce modifi- 
cations into this Resolution. He did 
not think that this was a matter that 
should be decided by a bare majority ; 
and he should be prepared, even from 
his own past experience, to uphold the 
right of a small minority, and especially 
of an Irish minority, to bring before the 
House questions which they might deem 
of importance. If there was any rea- 
sonable ground for their bringing such 
questions before the House, he was sare 
that they would find plenty of Members 
willing to assist them in doing so. 
Those who now sat on the Ministerial 
side of the House must look forward to 
the time when they would not be sup- 
porting a Government, and when it 
might happen that a Government was 
in Office whom they might believe was 
injuring the country, and in whom they 
might believe no confidence ought to be 
placed, and who was about to place the 
country in a perilous position, either 
abroad or at home. In such a case it 
might be most necessary to bring the 
facts before the public eye without 
delay, and this could not be done so 
effectually in any other way as by mak- 
ing a Motion for Adjournment. He was 
glad, therefore, that the Government 
had consented to place this power in the 
hands of a certain number of Members 
rather than in those of the majority or 
of the Government of the day. He had 
learned from the usual sources of infor- 
mation that last night the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock attributed 
the outcry about the abuse of moving 
adjournments very much to his (Mr. 
Forster’s) action when holding the Office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland. He said 
that a soft answer might have turned 
away wrath, and that he (Mr. Forster) 
had endeavoured deliberately to pro- 
voke the Irish Members. If hon. Mem- 
bers referred back to the state of things 
that existed last year, they would come 
to the conclusion that the wrath was 
such that no soft answer would have 
turned it away. Nothing could have 
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been more absurdly foolish than it would 
have been on his part to deliberately 
provoke the Irish Members. If there 
was any provocation at all, it was not 
by him. The real fact was, that he had 
a very hard business to carry on inside 
that House and out of it with Gentle- 
men who thought that they ought to 
put their own notions of right and 
wrong and their ‘unwritten law” in 
the place of the law of the land. But, 
looking back, he did not see what he 
could have said that he did not say with 
more desire not to provoke the Irish 
Members, and to be as courteous to them 
as possible under the circumstances. His 
experience of what had happened last 
year was not that it had the effect of 
getting rid of Motions for Adjournment. 
He himself thought he had not in his 
position abused the great power in- 
trusted to him. But, supposing for a 
moment that he had done so, he admitted 
the Irish Members would have been 
justified in making use of all the Forms 
of the House; and it would have been 
dangerous for them and the House if 
they had lost the power of exposing 
any abuse by him of his powers. 
Some of those Motions for Adjourn- 
ment, he thought, were obstructive and 
frivolous, but a few of them were natu- 
ral. It must be remembered that the 
very condition of the Prevention of 
Crime Act, which was passed by an 
enormous majority, was that the reason 
of the arrests made under it should not 
be given to the House ; but he could not 
expect the Irish Members to accept that. 
They very naturally demanded those rea- 
sons, and he was, therefore, not surprised 
at some of their Motions for Adjournment. 
He trusted the result of this discussion 
would be that the House would pass a 
Resolution to prevent the abuse of the 
privilege, and that they would find that 
40 Members rising in their places con- 
stituted a sufficient limitation. If in 
the working of this plan it was found 
that the abuse still existed, the number 
could be increased. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) seemed to misunderstand the 
effect of the words as to leave being 
given to a Member. They were not 


words that more limited the power of 


moving the adjournment than their 
omission would have done. The object 
of the form of the Resolution was to 
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allow the adjournment without 40 Mem- 
bers rising. No one would object to 
the adjournment being made if no one 
rose to object, and that was the effect of 
the words. 

Mr. SYNAN approved the retention 
of the words “except by leave of the 
House,” after the interpretation put 
upon them by the Home Secretary. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON com- 
plained that they were in a state of 
mental confusion. Many hon. Members 
did not know what Amendment was be- 
fore the House. The Prime Minister 
had alluded to the painful occurrences of 
Monday night, and said that the blame 
for what had taken place should be put 
upon him. The Home Secretary, how- 
ever, was, in his opinion, the person to 
be blamed. He objected to the pro- 
posals of the Government, because they 
were destructive of individualism. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘except’ 
stand part of the Question,’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, he had an Amendment which 
stood before that of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton. The Speaker had 
given it a place on the Paper, and was 
it not irregular that it should have been 
removed without his consent ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton came after the word ‘‘ except,” 
while the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet came after the following 
words. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON moved, 
in line 3, after the word ‘ except,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ by a Member who is 
also a Member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council.” There was not a single case 
in which a Privy Councillor was known 
to have abused the power of moving the 
adjournment. The intention of the 
Rules then under consideration was to 
strike at individual disorder. If they 
could put their fingers upon any class of 
Members who were innocent, then those 
Members should be relieved from the 
severity of a penal law which might be 
injurious in its effect, not only to them, 
but to the conduct of Business of the 
House. There was no greater mistake 
than to suppose that everyone in that 
House was equal. On the contrary, 
Privy Councillors were invariably called 
upon to speak before other Members; 





greater licence was allowed to the Minis- 
ters, and to Members in charge of a 
Bill, than to others. Degrees and dif- 
ferences were on all hands recognized 
between Member and Member. Tho 
exception he proposed was in accordence 
with the practice and the traditions of 
the House. , 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if anyone se- 
conded the Amendment ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I will second it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “except,” to insert 
the words “ by a Member whois alsoa Member 
of Her Majesty’s Privy Council.””—(Mr. Stan- 
ley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Amend- 
ment did not require and did not admit 
of any argument. To state it was to 
condemn it. He believed the House 
would almost unanimously object to 
making any distinction between Privy 
Councillors and other Members in such 
a matter. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GORST moved, in line 3, after 
the word ‘‘ except,” to insert the words 
‘in accordance with the evident sense 
of the House, or,” arguing that these 
words were to be preferred to ‘‘ by leave 
of the House.” He said, his object was 
that any hon. Member should be al- 
lowed to move the adjournment in case 
no objection was made by another Mem- 
ber. How, otherwise, could a Member 
ask the leave of the House, or show 
that his demand was equitable? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word ‘‘ except,” to insert 
the words “in accordance with the evident 
sense of the House, or.’’—(Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” - 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the words ‘‘leave of the House’’ were 
used in the sense which attached to the 
phrase in accordance with Parliamentary 


usage. It was a very common Parlia- 


mentary phrase which was thoroughly 
understood, and it meant the unanimous 
sense of the House and nothing else. 
When, for example, a Member was 
allowed to speak a second time, it must 


[ Twenty-first Night. | 
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be by “leave of the House.” And he 
could not do so if anyone objected. This 
was the true sense of the words. All, 
then, that the Government meant by 
them was that if a Member moved the 
adjournment and nobody objected to the 
Motion, it would be allowed, and no fur- 
ther trouble would be given ; but if any- 
body objected, it would be necessary that 
40 Members should support him. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ by leave 
of the House’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘the 
granting of such leave, if disputed, being 
determined upon Question put forth- 
with; but no Division shall be taken 
thereupon’ stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 6, before the word “ unless,” to insert 
the words “ unless a Member rising in his place 
shall request leave to move the Adjournment for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, and not less than 
forty Members shall thereupon rise in their 
places to support the Motion.”—{Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words “request leave to 
move,’’ in order to insert the words “‘ announce 
his intention of moving,” —(Lord George Hamil- 
ton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘request leave to move,’ stand part of 
the said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
impossible for the Government to accede 
to the words proposed by the noble Lord, 
because when a person announced his 
intention of doing a thing, that implied 
that it was a thing which it was com- 
petent for him to do; whereas it was not 
competent for him to move the adjourn- 
ment unless he got the support of 40 
Members. For his own part, he saw no 
ambiguity in the words ‘‘ request leave;” 
but if the noble Lord had any difficulty 
on the subject, he might move to sub- 
stitute for them the word ‘‘ proposed.” 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. . 


Sir William Harcourt. 





Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the words ‘‘ request leave,” and insert- 
ing the word ‘ propose,’’—( Mr. Glad- 
stone, )—instead thereof. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out the words “ for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.’’—(Lord Randolph Churchill) 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 146; Noes 
86: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 367.) 


Mr. SHEIL next moved to substi- 
tute the word ‘‘ fifteen’’ for the word 
forty,” in order that Motions for the 
adjournment of the House might be 
made on the demand of 15 Members. 
His object was to protect small mino- 
rities, and especially the Irish Members, 
none of whose sections could muster the 
requisite number of 40. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ forty,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ fifteen,””—( Mr. Sheii,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘forty’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have had the 
opportunity of explaining very fully my 
views on this question in a former part 
of the evening, and I should not be jus- 
tified in going into any lengthened de- 
tails now. I will simply endeavour to 
point out that the necessity which the 
hon. Gentleman imagines is, in the first 
place, a limited necessity; and, in the 
second place, only a supposed necessity, 
so made, not because it is reasonable for 
the ordinary Business of the House that 
any number of Members should have 
the power of occupying the time of the 
House contrary to the Rule, but in order 
to meet the necessities of the Irish Mem- 
bers. Now, considering that Ireland 
has more than 100 Members, it does 
seem, under the circumstances of the 
case, not outrageous that 40 of them 
should be united in agreeing with a Mo- 
tion for discussing a question of import- 
ance to Ireland; but I admit that the 
Irish Members are divided amongst 
themselves; and I will go further and 
admit that not only a minority of the 
House, but that a minority of the Irish 
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Members, is not without a decided claim 
to the consideration of the House. It 
has been justly said by the late Home 
Secretary (Mr. R. Assheton Cross), and 
also by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the present Home Secretary and 
by other hon. Members, that it is, 
indeed, an extraordinary case if the 
Irish Members, constituting that mi- 
nority, and numbering between 30 and 
40 themselves, and having an equit- 
able cause for moving the adjournment 
of the House, cannot find out of the 300 
or 400 men, who may happen to be in 
the House at the time, some eight or ten 
hon. Members who would assist them in 
bringing a Motion forward. Therefore, 
I think I am justified in stating, not only 
that the hon. Gentleman has founded his 
case upon a limited necessity, but upon 
that which is only a supposed necessity. 
And now let the hon. Gentleman look at 
the greatness of what he asks for. He 
has put on his political eyesight to en- 
able him to look at the practice, and the 
practice is the practice of himself and a 
limited portion of his Friends who sit 
around him; but we must provide for 
the Business of the House. He requires 
us to leave the entire Business of the 
House at.the mercy of 15 Gentlemen to 
meet the wants and supposed wants of 
one portion of the House only. We 
have had great responsibility thrown 
upon us in consequence of the incapacity 
of the House through its Committees to 
deal with this subject. We have tried 
to do our best. We have in the Reso- 
lution departed materially and largely 
from our own views in order to meet 
what we thought was the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House.’”’ A considerable propor- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen felt with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) in the Amendment 
he submitted to the House. We had a 
Motion also of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) declaring, 
no doubt, the sense of the other side of 
the House. Both of those propositions 
agreed upon the number of 40 Members. 
To that number we have acceded. To 
go below that number, to allow and tole- 
rate and encourage such invasions of 
Business as we have witnessed, we can- 
not be responsible for, and, therefore, 
we must adhere to the Motion as its 
stands, and beg the hon. Gentleman to 
believe that he will, even if a large 





number of the House are hard-hearted 
enough to refuse a Motion, never fail 
to find sympathizers with the cause of 
justice and with the weakness of the 
few. Never! 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had to 
thank the Prime Minister for the very 
excellent lesson he had just given to 
the Irish constituencies. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out very 
fairly that the Irish Members in the 
House of Commons were far from bein 
united amongst themselves, and he ha 
also pointed out somewhat justly that 
it was not unreasonable to expect the 
Representatives of a country having the 
right of sending 103 Members to Par- 
liament, able to secure that a-body of 
40 Members should act together when 
they desired that the attention of the 
House should be brought to a distinct 
matter of urgent public importance re- 
lating to Ireland. That was undoubtedly 
so; but he thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for the County of Meath (Mr. 
Sheil) might be pardoned for having 
approached the question from the point 
of view of the hon. Members or Party 
with whom he acted. It would be so if 
the Irish constituencies had the power 
under the Resolution of the Prime Mi- 
nister, as amended —if they could 
send 40 Members to the House, and 
maintain those 40 Members in the 
House, and secure their constant pre- 
sence in the House, then, undoubt- 
edly, by the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister, the Irish constituencies would 
have it in their power to secure that a 
discussion might be originated at any 
time upon a definite matter of urgent 
public importance to Ireland. And he 
thought that a discussion having been 
thus originated would be a discussion of 
a far more useful and practical charac- 
ter than the majority of the discussions 
now regulated by ordinary Motions for 
the adjournment of the House at Ques- 
tion time. But, at the same time, the 
Irish Members were so situated in the 
House that with their present number 
they could not hope, unless they were 
aided by other hon. Members—and he 
anticipated that upon some occasions 
they might obtain aid for suitable Mo- 
tions for Adjournment—to gain this 
right of moving the adjournment of 
the House. Therefore, they were giving 
up a great right when they gave up the 
right of moving the adjournment of the 
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House at Question time. As had been 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. W. E. Forster), they 
had on many occasions exercised the 
right with justice and reasonableness. 
It was, therefore, not unreasonable that 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Sheil) should seek 
an amendment of the Resolution in such 
a way as would enable the Irish Mem- 
bers to be independent of the casual 
assistance which might be offered to 
them by English Members of the House, 
or by Irish Members who might sit on 
the opposite Benches. But comparing 
the Resolution as it now stood with the 
manner in which it originally stood, it 
did possess some elements of value, or 
would possess elements of value after 
the next General Election. In sitting 
down, he only wished to impress on the 
Irish constituencies the importance of 
the lesson which the Prime Minister 
had so excellently read to them that 
evening when he pointed out that it 
would always be in tho power of Ire- 
land, by returning 40 Members to sit 
on those Benches, to obtain a discussion 
at a proper time for any Irish question 
of urgent public importance. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to point out 
to the Prime Minister that this limited 
number of 15 Members, proposed by the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Sheil), would 
not only affect matters connected with 
Ireland, but also matters relating to the 
Colonies and India. He (Mr. Onslow) 
was one of those who intended to vote 
for the number of 15 proposed by the 
hon. Member. He thought it rather a 
small number; but he could not vote 
for so large a number as 40. Forty 
were, in his opinion, much too many; 
but he thought they might come to some 
intermediate number. He asked the 
Prime Minister to take into considera- 
tion the apathy which was generally 
displayed on both sides, whatever Go- 
vernment was in power, in regard to 
Indian and Colonial matters. Indeed, 
it was almost impossible to get a rea- 
sonable attendance in the House when 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) made a speech on the Indian 
Budget, or on other matters affecting 
the welfare of India. It was almost 
impossible on such occasions, if any 
Member desired to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, to’ induce 40 Mem- 


Mr. Parnell 
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bers to attend and support him. If he 
looked upon the questien merely as an 
Itish one, he certainly should not sup- 
port the Amendment. He agreed with 
the Prime Minister when the right 
hon. Gentleman said that they must 
frame these Rules, bad as they thought 
them to be, for the whole House, and 
not for any single section of the House; 
but he wished to point out to the House 
and to the Prime Minister that the 
question now at issue affected other 
interests besides those of Ireland, and 
in connection with which it would be 
impossible to get 40 Members to sup- 
port a Motion for the adjournment of 
the House. He had never himself moved 
the adjournment of the House upon 
any matter. He saw the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Fawcett) sitting in his 
place, and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would bear him out when he 
said that upon Indian subjects, on which 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken so 
much interest and had obtained so much 
credit, not only in this country but in 
India, it was a matter of primary neces- 
sity, on many occasions, that the House 
should have some explicit views con- 
nected with Indian policy announced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Atthe pre- 
sent time it was almost impossible to 
get a discussion upon Indian subjects 
or upon subjects connected with the 
Colonies, and he therefore hoped that 
this Rule would not be limited by re- 
quiring the number of 40 to support a 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House on matters which affected the 
Empire generally. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Forster) had defended his 
own conduct in the last Session. Now, 
he (Mr. Onslow) was one of those who 
had endeavoured humbly to support the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland in every possible 
way, and he should be sorry if his 
noble Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had cast any aspersion upon the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman last Session. 
They all knew the great trials the right 
hon. Gentleman had to go through ; 
how, night after night, he was badgered 
by the Irish Members, and everyone 
had admired the pluck and resolution 
the right hon. Gentleman had displayed. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Onslow) that 
it was not owing to any fault on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman that 
these Motions for the adjournment of 
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the House were so constantly made. 
Whoever had been the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland at that time would have 
been subjected to the same Motions for 
Adjournment. He had merely said this 
in defence of the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite ; but he looked 
upon this question not onlyas an Irish 
Question, but as one affecting the whole 
House; and he trusted that after due 
consideration the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would agree to some 
smaller number than 40. He did not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
inducing the Front Bench on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House to agree to 
such a proposition if it came from the 
right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. DALY trusted that the Prime 
Minister would consent to waive his op- 
osition to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
oo for Meath (Mr. Sheil). If the right 
hon. Gentleman had listened to the ob- 
servations made by his former Colleague, 
the ex-Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Forster)—and he (Mr. Daly) sincerely 
hoped those observations would be re- 
orted at length, and not only go to Ire- 
fand, but all over the length and breadth 
of the United Kingdom, because he had 
never heard, since he came into the 
House, a better justification of the policy 
of the Irish Party than the language used 
by the right hon. Gentleman that even- 
ing—if the right hon. Gentleman had 
listened to those observations, he might 
be induced to alter the views he had 
expressed. The late Chief Secretary 
had admitted that many of the Motions 
which had been made for the adjourn- 
ment of the House by the Irish Mem. 
bers, while he held the position of Chief 
Secretary, were perfectly justifiable. He 
(Mr. Daly), and those who sat on these 
Benches, had simply embarked on a 
course which had ~~ improperly de- 
signated as Obstruction, because it was 
patent to them that the answers given to 
numerous Questions put to the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland were bad, coming 
from bad sources of information. He 
was one of those who, from his experi- 
ence of the late Chief Secretary, would 
never say a word disrespectful of his 
urpose. He believed that the great 
ault of the right hon. Gentleman’s go- 
vernment of Ireland was that he went 
to one source of information, and to one 
source only. (Cries of ‘‘ Question!’ } 
He believed that he was strictly speak- 
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ing to the Question; and it was rather 
early for hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House to attempt to 
exercise the eléture. He was speaking 
to the Question, because he was referring 
to observations which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was not 
alone eminent for his abilities, but re- 
markable, also, for having held a dis- 
tinguished position in connection with 
Ireland. There were many Motions for 
the adjournment of the House made dur- 
ing the last Session, and they were made 
for this reason, and this reason only—that 
the answers given to Questions were 
notoriously inaccurate. He held it to be 
an important fact that the justice of 
those Motions had now been admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
When Questions were asked of the late 
Chief Secretary, the answers were sent 
to him from Dublin Castle, and those 
answers were, as a rule, evasions of the 
facts ; and the bald facts of the Ques- 
tions, taken together with the bald facts 
of the answers, amounted almost to a 
misrepresentation, and no true estimate 
of the reasons why the Questions were 
asked could be formed. There was this 
difference between Irish and English 
Questions, that in this country they had, 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, important organs of public opi- 
nion, and if it was seen that the Home 
Secretary had.been asked a Question 
affecting the lives and liberties of the 
English people, and that he had not 
given a candid and straightforward 
answer, it was indisputable that the 
morning prints would very soon bring 
the public about his ears, and cause his 
dismissal from Office. He (Mr. Daly) 
had formed his own opinion upon these 
matters, and this was his opinion. He 
believed that all the mistake arose from 
not having made a clean sweep of Dub- 
lin Castle, and obtaining information 
from proper sources. The House had 
heard from the Prime Minister that this 
Amendment would not press unduly on 
the Irish Members. Let them look for 
a moment at the position of the Irish 
Members in the House. What was the 
effect if it was desired to introduce an 
Irish question? There were two ways 
in which they could obtain a discussion. 
The first was by leave of the House ; 
but he did not believe, from his experi- 
ence of the House, that while it was in 
the power of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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to call out ‘‘ Divide, divide!"’ such a 
concession would be readily made; and 
if there was a single dissentient a Mo- 
tion for Adjournment would be ae 
vented. Not one, but 50 hon. Members 
would be always ready to stop an Irish 
debate. Then they had another alter- 
native, and that was to make a Motion 
for Adjournment, in the hope that their 
demand would be supported by 40 Mem- 
bers. It must be remembered that they 
were only asmall minority in the House. 
They were told by the Prime Minister 
that they would have no difficulty, if their 
cause was a good one, in getting the aid 
of five or six or a dozen English Mem- 
bers; but he was afraid that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not make any allow- 
ance for the prejudices which rankled in 
the minds of Members of the House 
against the Irish Representatives. If 
they were to ask for the adjournment of 
the House to-morrow, and assign a just 
cause for their desire to discuss a matter 
of the very highest importance to Ire- 
land, what chance would they have of 
obtaining such supplement of English 
Members as would make up 40 Mem- 
bers, even including the whole Irish 
Party? He contended that these Reso- 
lutions would press unduly and unjustly 
on the Party with whom he acted; and 
he held, also, that it was a most curious 
corrollary upon the entire proposals for 
eléture that the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland should that evening have an- 
nounced that, although the reason for 
imposing the cldture was that the Go- 
vernment wanted to muzzle the Irish 
Members, the Irish Members had been 
fully justified during the last Session in 
the Motions for the adjournment of the 
House which they had moved. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sure 
the House is not going to allow the 
question to become a personal one with 
regard to myself; but, after the speech 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Daly), I feel bound to make one 
or two observations. I have now been 
a long time in this House, and ever 
since I have had a seat here I have en- 
deavoured to be candid. Although I 
have, when speaking, as I think, with 
fairness and candour, been now and then 
misunderstood, I shall go on taking that 
line as long as I retain a seat in this 
House. The hon. Member who has just 
spoken has spoken with great candour 
with regard to myself, and I do not 
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object to what he has said; but as he 
has said that the few remarks I have 
made ought to go through the length 
and breadth of Ireland, I should like it 
to be understood what I did say. Ido 
not admit, for a moment, that all the 
Motions for Adjournment, or even the 
Motions for Adjournment generally 
made by hon. Members from Ireland 
were justifiable ; but I make an exception 
of two or three Motions, and perhaps 
most important Motions. What I had 
in my mind were such Motions as that 
relating to the arrest of Father Sheehy. 
I stated, andI repeat, that if any Irish 
Member, after this Rule is passed, were 
to make a Motion for the adjournment 
of the House in such a case as that, he 
would probably find himself—indeed, he 
would almost certainly find himself—sup- 
ported by a considerable number of 
Members, not that after the discussion 
had taken place the majority, or even 
a large minority, of the House would 
consider that sufficient ground for it 
had been shown, but they would be 
of opinion that a case was shown for 
putting the Minister upon his defence 
and requiring him to give his reasons 
for the action he had taken, or, at 
any rate, requiring him to state that 
there were reasons of high State policy 
which prevented him from giving an 
explanation of his acts. That was all 
I meant to state, and it must not be sup- 
posed that I think that the action of the 
Irish Government, last Session, wasunjus- 
tifiable. [Mr. Dary: It was in many 
cases. ] All I said was that I was not sur- 
— at some of those Motions having 
een made. But I may add that many of 
the Motions brought forward wereascom- 
pletely Obstructive as any Motions pos- 
sibly could be, and they were made at a 
time when the House was anxious to get 
on withother Business. Indeed, they were 
Motions of such a character that it 
seemed absolutely necessary that some 
steps should be taken by the House to 
prevent a recurrence of such proceed- 
ings. I think that step is now being 
taken, and that, with certain limitations, 
it is most desirable it should be taken. 
Mr. SEXTON said, that considering 
the relations which prevailed between 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
addressed the House and the Irish 
Members who sat on these Benches, it 
would have been strange if the right hon. 
Gentleman had given such unequivocal 
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testimony in their favour as had been 
attributed to him by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Daly). But, limited as the right hon. 
Gentleman’s testimony had been by the 
explanation which had been given of it 
in the last few moments, it was remark- 
able evidence. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not say that the Motions moved 
from the Irish Benches were always 
justifiable; but the general tone of his 
remarks had been to import the character 
of justifiableness to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had intended in 
his remarks to refer to certain Motions 
for the Adjournment of the House which 
had been made. No doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman had in his mind one 
case in which it had fallen to his (Mr. 
Sexton’s) lot to move the adjournment 
of the House. In a few words he would 
relate the circumstances which induced 
him to make such Motion. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
Hon. Members need not be impatient ; 
he would be able to relate the circum- 
stances in four or five sentences. He 
had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Forster), on the occasion to which 
he was referring, if it was true that a 
certain County Inspector in Ireland had 
issued to the police under him a Circular 
inviting them, when guarding Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, to murder those whom 
they might suspect of contemplating an 
attack upon that gentleman? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd knew nothing of the Circular ; 
whereupon he (Mr. Sexton) asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman had any 
knowledge of such a Circular having 
been issued, not by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, 
but by County Inspector Smith? The 
right hen. Gentleman thereupon rose a 
second time, and said he believed that a 
Circular of the kind had been issued in 
another county, the county of Clare, 
but he did not know much about it, and 
he asked that the Question should be 
postponed till another day. But he (Mr. 
Sexton) knew that the matter was urgent, 
and, declining to put the Question off till 
a future day, he moved the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to me to say that I 
do not admit the accuracy of his version 


. of the facts ? 


Mr. SEXTON said, it was not neces- 
sary for his purpose that the right hon. 
Gentleman should admit the accuracy of 
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his version of the facts. He (Mr. Sex- 
ton) was perfectly satisfied with the 
correctness of it, and that was enough 
for him. He having moved the ad- 
journment of the House, and having 
shocked the House with the language 
of the Circular, the right hon. Gentle- 
man rose and drew from his pocket the 
Circular of County Inspector Smith 
itself. Now, that Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House, the discussion 
upon which was the longest which took 
place during the Session, lasting from 
an early hour in the evening until the 
dinner hour, had the salutary effect of 
causing the instant withdrawal of the 
Circular, which, if it had remained in 
force, would undoubtedly have caused 
the loss of life. It was not to be sup- 
posed that Irish Members were in the 
habit of grossly abusing the practice of 
moving the adjournment of the House. 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan), who spoke some time 
ago, gave a detailed account of the 
Motions for Adjournment which had 
been made during the present Parlia- 
ment; and the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh was obliged to confess that Irish 
Members had only made two Motions 
for the Adjournment during the last 
Session on which there had been any 
considerable waste of time. One of 
those Motions was the one to which he 
(Mr. Sexton) had just referred, and the 
other was a Motion made by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), who usually knew what he was 
talking about, and never troubled the 
House with an empty speech. If no 
other charge could be brought against 
them than that they had consumed two 
or three hours of the Session upon 
matters of public importance connected 
with Ireland, then be contended that 
the Irish Party stood abundantly vindi- 
cated. It must not be forgotten that 
for a considerable part of last Session 
Ireland was living under two Coercion 
Acts, which were working simulta- 
neously; that there were 600 or 700 
men in gaol without any knowledge of 
the offence they had committed, without 
being confronted with their accusers, 
and that bodies of Constabulary all over 
the country were engaged in harassing 
the people. Could there be a more re- 
markable testimony to the self-control 
and self-denial of the Irish people than 
that for an entire period of six months, 
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with the unlimited right of moving 
adjournments, they only did so on two 
oceasions to such an extent as to cause 
annuyance or inconvenience to Public 
Business? He warned the House that 
the effect of this Resolution would be 
exceedingly evil, so far as the people of 
Ireland were concerned, for they well 
knew the difference which existed be- 
tween English and Irish questions. An 
English Member had a dozen Ministers 
to appeal to—a dozen Ministers with 
subordinates at hand to procure satis- 
factory information for them. The 
English people had full opportunity of 
testing the accuracy and truthfulness of 
the replies given to the Questions put 
by English Members ; and English offi- 
cials had no interest or desire to act 
unjustly towards the English people at 
large, or to give untrue answers in re- 
gard to matters which concerned the 
public interests. But how was it with re- 
gard to Ireland? He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Forster), the late Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew, when he 
was in Office, and was seated on the 
Treasury Bench, what a business he had 
to manage. He had often in front of 
him a considerable pile of papers, con- 
taining the materials from which he had 
to frame his answers to the Questions 
put tohim. He was obliged to receive 
every day, at his Office in Fleet Street, 
replies from Dublin Castle and the 
various Offices which converged upon 
Dublin Castle. What opportunity had 
he of testing the accuracy of the answers 
he was required to give? He was 
obliged, with a honesty which brought 
him to political ruin, to repose confi- 
dence in his advisers at Dublin. It was 
the right which every Irish Member 
possessed of moving the adjournment 
of the House which gave them a sort of 
check upon the inferior officers. Every 
Government clerk, every constable, 
every Commissioner, every petty magis- 
trate knew, when he sent the right hon. 
Gentleman a lying answer, that it was 
open to the Irish Members to move the 
adjournment of the House, and that 
certain exposure lay before him. But 
what would be the fact now? Every 
official perverter of the truth from Cape 
Clear to the Giant’s Causeway would 
feel that the Prime Minister had fixed 
the figure on which alone the demand 
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of the right to move the adjournment 
of the House should be made, asif it 
had been mathematically designed to 
exclude the Irish Party. What would 
every clerk and every constable in Ire- 
land say now? He would say—‘ The 
Government do not wish us to be pestered 
about these Questions, and we may give 
any misleading reply we please, so as to 
hoodwink these troublesome Irish pa- 
triots who have been so much censured 
by the Home Secretary and other Mem- 
bers of the Government. The Irish 
Party will not be able to get the neces. 
sary 40 Members to support them in 
moving the adjournment of the House; 
the matter will be left upon our bare 
statements, and we are safe for ever.” 
That in Ireland would be the healthy 
effect of this Rule. He regarded the 
right of interrogating Ministers in that 
House as the most valuable right which 
the Irish Members possessed, far better 
than bringing in a Bill or making a 
Motion, because unless they obtained 
the assent of the Ministry to their Bill 
or Motion, it was so much waste paper 
and so much empty wind. But if an 
Irish Member put a Question, the an- 
swer was given at present under the 
salutary check of the possibility of a 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House being moved. The Irish people 
were fully aware that upon all Irish 
questions the Government were able to 
outvote them, and now they would know 
that the curriculum was rendered com- 
plete by depriving them of the right of 
moving the adjournment of the House 
in the hope of obtaining an effective 
answer to their Questions. In such cir- 
cumstances, he left it to the House to 
imagine what, to the keen minds of the 
Irish people, would be the pretence they 
made of rendering the political rights of 
the two nations equal. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had made out a 
case in favour of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Sheil) 
which called for a reply from the Trea- 
sury Bench. He supported it himself 
on the ground of the inconvenience, and 
even evil, which attached to all attempts 
to infringe the Privileges of the House. 
With that intimation he would leave the 
Amendment. He had risen for the pur- 
pose of asking the Prime Minister two 
questions. In the first place, owing, 
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perhaps, to the fact that the House had 
not the words before them on the Paper, 
he did not quite see how the Resolution, 
as amended by the *Prime Minister, 
would work. He did not understand 
what was to be the course taken by an 
hon. Member in moving ‘the adjourn- 
ment of the House. Suppose an hon. 
Member got up after a Question had 
been answered, and said—‘‘ I propose to 
move the adjournment of the House,” 
he should like to know if it would then 
be for the Speaker to call upon {any 40 
Members to rise in their places and say 
that they supported the Motion? Would 
that be the course pursued ; or would the 
hon. Gentleman, after proposing the 
adjournment of the House, be able to 
introduce the subject upon which he 
wished to call the attention of the 
House? Would he be able to state it in 
order to show that it was a matter of 
urgent public importance? Even then 
it would bea very indefinite matter ; but 
he wanted to know if an hon. Member 
was to be allowed, under the Resolution 
of the Prime Minister, to state to the 
House his reasons for moving the ad- 
journment before he was interrupted by 
the Speaker inquiring whether 40 Mem- 
bers supported the Motion? He thought 
there was some importance in that view 
of the matter, and the House ought 
to know what view the Government 
placed upon the probable working of 
their own Resolution. Another ques- 
tion he wished to ask had reference to 
something which the Prime Minister had 
said himself when he was making his 
statement in regard to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), The right hon. 
Gentleman had used an expression which 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) did not 
quite catch at the time, and what he did 
catch he did not altogether understand. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to some further power, or pro- 
tection, or privilege, which might be 
afforded to smaller minorities than 40 
who were anxious to bring subjects of 
urgent importance before the House. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to say that that would be a matter for 
subsequent consideration. It might in- 
fluence the course taken by hon. Mem- 
bers in regard to the Amendment if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give some 
explanation of that expression. Hon. 
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hoped that the Government would con- 
sider the propriety of affording some 
additional protection for smaller minori- 
ties than 40. He hoped the Prime Mi- 
nister would find it in his power to give 
some reply to that question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think I 
am entitled to address the House again 
upon the first question put to me by the 
noble Lord, nor can I, as to the point 
involved in the question, speak with au- 
thority. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, however, it involves a personal ex- 
planation of what it was that I did say. I 
will only repeat that, as we framed the 
Resolution, itwas based onthe agreement 
of the majority of the House, and a deci- 
sion by the majority of the House. We 
consented, in conformity with the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), to 
substitute for an appeal to that majority 
of the House, a provision in which a 
certain number of Members would be 
entitled absolutely and unconditionally 
to authorize the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment. In agreeing to that substitution, 
I said that I left it quite open to Mem- 
bers to raise, if they thought fit, a fur- 
ther question about an appeal to the 
majority of the House, which evidently 
would not require so large a quorum. 
The Government having accepted the 
substitution of the principle involved in 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton, left it 
open to Members to suggest any fur- 
ther limitation if there was a general 
desire on the part of the House. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, the House had 
evidently reached an Amendment of a 
most important character, and if the 
Government had another night for its 
consideration they might probably be 
able to so modify their proposal that it 
would meet with general acceptance. 
He gathered that there was no desire on 
either side of the House to prevent these 
Motions being made when matters of 
urgent public importance demanded that 
they should be made. There ought to 
be no wish to frame the Resolution in 
such a way that it would exclude the Irish 
Members from bringing forward real 
grievances. Minorities—even small mi- 
norities—were not necessarily wrong ; 
and he would remind the House that, 
although not in immediate connection 
with this matter, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the ex-Chancellor of the Duchy of 
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Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) gave as 
the result of his long Parliamentary 
experience that the House of Commons 
was always most unanimous on subjects 
which it did not understand. Small 
minorities, even smaller than 15, might 
often be in a position to raise a very 
important issue, relating to matters 
which, although some few of them un- 
derstood perfectly, the House would not 
until the subject was explained. As 
regards hon. Members from Ireland, he 
(Mr. Mac Iver) thought that, on looking 
back, there were many who would now 
be inclined to agree with him in be- 
lieving that these hon. Members were 
right sometimes—even on occasions 
when the great majority of the House 
was against them. These Gentlemen, at 
all events, were not that Party in the 
House least entitled to respect. They 
were straightforward and cared neither 
for Whigs nor Tories. They did not 
angle for votes in ambiguous language 
that was intended to be understood in 
different ways. That was more than 
could be said for right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He would not formally move 
the adjournment of the debate; but he 
certainly thought that the progress of 
Business would be advanced if the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the terms of 
the Resolution. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was quite 
evident that the Amendment which the 
Prime Minister had accepted and the 
‘Prime Minister’s present Resolution 
were aimed at the Irish Party in that 
House, and at the Irish Party alone. It 
was no real limitation of the power of 
either the Liberal or Conservative Mem- 
bers to move the adjournment of the 
House on any important question which 
necessitated their receiving support from 
39 other Members of their Party. It was 
no real limitation or restriction whatso- 
ever, because any Member with any 
weight with his Party could readily get 
39 Colleagues to back him up; but the 
Prime Minister, who was continually 
asking the support of the Irish Party 
and asking the Irish Party to put 
trust in his good intentions towards 
Ireland, was now pressing through the 
House, provided he was not induced on 
second considerations to alter his inten- 
tion, a Resolution that was intended to 
muzzle the Irish Party, and the Irish 
Party alone. A most important point 
had been raised in addition by the noble 
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Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—namely, whether 
a Member, in bringing forward a ques- 
tion and declaring his intention of mov- 
ing the adjournment of the House having 
regard to important and urgent Public 
Business, was to be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of stating briefly to the House the 
reasons which induced him to think that 
an adjournment was demanded by grave 
motives of public utility. That was a 
question of the very utmost importance, 
no matter what the quorum might be; 
and he certainly thought the Resolution 
ought not to be passed in any form with- 
out its being clearly and unmistakably 
laid down, whether the Member pro- 
posing to move the adjournment of the 
House was merely to be allowed to say, 
‘*T move the adjournment of the House 
for grave public reasons,” or whether 
he was to be allowed to state some, at 
least, of the reasons on which he asked 
for leave to move the adjournment in 
order to raise a debate upon the subject. 
To come to the initial point, this was a 
most unfair—he did not wish to say a 
most perfidious—attack upon the liberty 
of the Representatives of Irish con- 
stituencies. What was the number of 
40 in comparison to the strength of the 
English Parties ? The number proposed 
was but a mere fraction of an ordinary 
English Party of, say, 250. But the 
Prime Minister had so constructed it 
that it should be equal to the strongest 
force of the Irish Party that could be 
assembled by the most urgent Whip. 
The right hon. Gentleman meant to 
single out the Irish Party for a special 
disqualification, and to place them 
below the level of all other Parties 
in the House. It was mere affectation 
to say that on Irish questions, whose 
gravity was perhaps known only to a 
small knot of Irish Members, Irish 
Members could recruit their number 
sufficiently from the English or Scotch 
Representatives to the strength neces- 
sary to form a quorum. Were they not 
familiar with the treatment English 
Members of both Parties received when 
they showed themselves at all forward 
in supporting the Motions of Irish Mem- 
bers? If they belonged to the Liberal 
Party, they were denounced by the 
Press as persons throwing obstacles in 
the way of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and if it happened to be a fair-minded 
Conservative who lent aid to the Irish 
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Party, he was also denounced as lending 
aid to Obstruction. The Resolution, if 
passed in its present form, would inflict 
a grave injustice upon a poor and, in 
comparison with the English, a disfran- 
chised nation. English Members were 
elected by popular suffrage, while Irish 
Members were returned upon electoral 
qualifications designed to exclude the 
masses of the people from the franchise ; 
and yet, forsooth! they were to be tried 
by this artificial standard, and while 
English Parties were only called upon 
to produce one-sixth of their number in 
order to justify the demand for adjourn- 
ment on the least urgent questions, the 
Irish Party were asked to produce even 
more than their extraordinary total for 
the purpose of supporting a demand for 
inquiry in matters of extreme import- 
ance. He said that the Resolution in 
its present shape was a mockery, and 
that the passing of it would supply the 
Irish nation with another reason for 
being dissatisfied until they were com- 
oan separated from the control of the 
nglish Parliament. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there was some doubt, arising from the 
wording of the Rule, as to the course to 
be pursued by a Member wishing to 
move the adjournment of the House. 
An hon. Member, under those cireum- 
stances, would require the support of 
40 Members; and he asked whether he 
would be allowed to draw attention to 
the nature of the question he wished to 
lay before the House, or whether he 
would simply be allowed to state the 
object he had in view ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: An hon. Member 
desirous of moving the adjournment of 
the House will be bound to state the 
subject-matter proposed to be brought 
under the notice of the House; having 
done that, he would be asked whether 
he was supported by 40 Members, and, 
if so, he would have the right to pro- 
ceed, 

THz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it must be recollected that the de- 
mand for adjournment might be assumed 
to arise in consequence of some answer 
given, some statement made, or pro- 
ceeding which had already taken place 
in the House. The House, therefore, 
could not be in that state of total igno- 
rance as to the subject on account of 
which the Motion was sought to be 





made; and as the hon. Member wishing 
to move would have to state the subject- 
matter he intended to bring forward, the 
House would certainly be competent to 
form an opinion as to whether the Mo- 
tion should be proceeded with or not, 
or, at all events, it would be competent 
to 40 Members to give it their active 
support. He did not think it necessary 
to follow the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) through the 
whole of his remarks; but he was 
unable to regard some of them as other- 
wise than unjust and unfair to Members 
on both sides of the House who had at 
various times given their support to 
Irish Members opposite. It was thought 
by Her Majesty’s Government that Irish 
Members had occasionally received, upon 
some questionable proceedings, more 
support than they deserved from Mem- 
bers below the Gangway on that side of 
the House. Certainly, there had never 
been any disposition on those Benches 
to restrict Irish Members in the state- 
ment of Irish grievances; and he 
thought it was unfair to assert that it 
would be impossible to obtain a sufficient 
number of English Members to support 
a Motion proposed for the purpose of 
making known grievances of a serious 
character. It could not for one mo- 
ment be supposed that this Motion, as 
amended, was intended to silence Irish 
Members. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, he thought, 
in a matter of this kind, even the ap- 
pearance of evil should be avoided. It 
would, in his opinion, be unwise on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, by 
adhering to the proposed number, to 
place it in the power of Irish Members 
opposite to say to their constituents that 
this number had been adopted for the 
purpose of placing them at a disadvan- 
tage. He believed that in some consti- 
tuencies in Ireland a feeling of irritation 
towards that House already existed, and 
this, he contended, it was undesirable to 
increase. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR trusted that 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House would 
not be thrown away upon the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench. He deeply re- 
gretted the form that this Resolution 
had taken, and was, moreover, utterly 
unable to reconcile with the statements 
made on former occasions by the Prime 


[ Twenty-first Night. | 








Minister the language now used in 
bringing the Rule before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, over and 
over again, said that these Rules were 
not directed against any particular sec- 
tion of the House, and had repeatedly 
disclaimed the idea that they were 
directed solely or especially against Irish 
Members. But how could he reconcile 
those statements with the fact that the 
Rule was so drawn as to be applicable 
to them alone? They were told now 
that, if their claim were just, they would 
have no difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of Members to support a Mo- 
tion for the Adjournment of the House ; 
but that, he contended, was against the 
whole course of their experience during 
the last four years, and hon. Gentlemen 
who applauded the statement, he ob- 
served, were not the Members for North- 
ampton and Newcastle, but those who, 
in season and out of season, had de- 
nounced every Motion which came from 
those Benches, however just or reason- 
able it might be. When their Motions 
for Adjournment went to the test of the 
Division Lobby, did they ever receive the 
support of 10 Members on the opposite 
side of the House? What support did 
they at any time get from Members op- 
posite, except that of five or six, whose 
conduct the Irish people would always 
gratefully remember? And it was in 
the face of these instructive lessons of 
the past that they were now asked to 
surrender their right to move the ad- 
journment of the House to the tender 
mercies of the Liberal Party. Without 
wishing to say anything against the 
manner in which the Resolution had 
been brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he pointed out that its pith 
and substance, not the language in 
which it was embodied, must be re- 
garded. The Prime Minister said—‘“ If 
you cannot muster 40 Members, how 
can you make any claim on the House?” 
But the right hon. Gentleman knew 
very well that Irish Members on those 
Benches, whether they mustered 30, 20, 
or even 10 in number, were the sole 
Representatives in that House of the 
convictions of the Irish people; and, 
that being so, it was monstrous to apply 
to them a Rule which could only be 
fairly applied to other Parties in the 
House. He believed it would be said 
by the people of Ireland, if the Rule 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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were passed in its present form, that it 
had been framed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the purpose of making Irish 
representation in that House a greater 
mockery and sham than it had been be- 
fore. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, on the last 
division he had separated himself from 
the Party with whom he generally voted 
in order to support the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He voted that 
if a Member should move the adjourn- 
ment of the House, he should have the 
right and be compelled to state the 
grounds of that Motion. Hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland sitting near him had 
voted against that proposal—they were, 
in fact, unwilling that an Irish Member 
should have the opportunity of making 
a statement to English Members which 
might induce them to support the Mo- 
tion for Adjournment. That was the 
position, as he understood it; and he 
must tell the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. O’Donnell), and those who 
acted with him, that, to use an old 
English saying—‘‘ Having made their 
bed they must lie on it.” He was sur- 
prised at their complaints against the 
Government, who had just put them in 
a minority in order to afford them a fair 
opportunity of appealing to English 
Members. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 109; Noes 
43: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 368.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ unless a 
Member rising in his place shall pro- 
pose to move the Adjournment, for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance, and not 
less than forty Members shall thereupon 
rise in their places to support the 
Motion,’””—( Mr. Gladstone,)—put, and 
agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words from the word ‘ unless,” in 
line 5, inclusive, to the end of the Ques- 
tion.—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,”’ put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Debate arising ; 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE 
(MR. EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.) 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Report from the Select Committee on 
Privilege (Mr. Gray), with Minutes of 
Evidence, brought up, and read. 


Mr. SEXTON rose to a point of 
Order. He understood that the Attor- 
ney General was about to present the 
Report of the Select Committee, which 
had inquired into the circumstances of 
Mr. Gray’s imprisonment. He objected 
to the reception of that Report, and had 
to bring to the notice of Mr. Speaker 
that, at to-day’s Sitting of the Commit- 
tee, he had proposed the addition to the 
Report of a certain paragraph, where- 
upon the Prime Minister, who was a 
Member of the Committee, moved the 
“ Previous Question,” thereby avoiding 
the necessity of a direct vote being 
given on the question proposed. As he 
understood it was not competent to the 
right hon. Gentleman to move the Pre- 
vious Question, he proposed to move 
that the Report be referred back to the 
Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
would be that the Report do lie on 
the Table? If the hon. Member desires 
to move as an Amendment, ‘‘ That the 
Report be referred back to the Select 
Committee,’ the Question would be 
argued by the House. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
Motion of the Attorney General could 
be made in view of the fact that it was 
opposed, and that it was after half-past 
12 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Half-past 
Twelve o’olock Rule would not apply in 
this instance. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would move | 
‘That the Report be referred back to | 
the Select Committee,’’ to consider the 
propriety. of the action taken to-day, | 
the Committee having power to con- | 
sider the Motion of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Prime Minister. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe hon. Member 
desires to enlarge the Reference he must 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Report do lie upon the 
Table.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned. ”’ 
—( Mr. Parnell.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 15th November, 1882. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th November, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Sentecrt Commirrer — Report— 
Privilege (Mr. Gray), debate further adjourned. 


QUESTION. 


—O1 01 


| PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 


HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THE PROPOSED STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Prime Minister, When he would be 
able to place upon the Table the pro- 
posed Resolution as to the Standing 
Committees. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 





ask leave of the House. | Gentleman will quite understand that I 


‘ Mr. GLADSTONE suggested that it | am in a considerable difficulty as regards 
would be well to adjourn the debate so the absorption of the time of the House. 
that the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. | But I will endeavour to give him the 
Sexton) might have time to frame! his; desired information to-morrow or the 
Amendment. 


| next day. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o-Qo— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—SECOND RULE (MOTIONS 
FOR ADJOURNMENT BEFORE PUB- 
LIC BUSINESS). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [14th November], 
as amended, 


‘“‘ That no Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House shall be made untilall the Questions on 
the Notice Paper have been disposed of, and no 
such Motion shall be made before the Orders of 
the Day, or Notices of Motions have been en- 
tered upon, except by leave of the House; 
unless a Member rising in his place stall pro- 
pose to move the Adjournment, for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, and not less than forty Members 
shall thereupon rise in their places to support 
the Motion.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


[ TWENTY- 


Debate resumed. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved in Resolution 2, after ‘‘ Motion ”’ 
(end of Mr. Gladstone’s Amendment) to 
add— 

“ Provided, That the granting of the leave of 
‘the House, if disputed, shall be determined 
upon Question put forthwith, but no Division 
shall be taken thereupon unless demanded by 
ten Members rising in their places.” 

The noble Lord said he made this Motion 
in consequence of words that fell from 
the Prime Minister on the preceding day 
—that a smaller minority than 40 should 
have the power of testing whether the 
House was in favour of a Motion for 
adjournment, that a particular question 
might be raised. He thought the num- 
ber 10 was sufficiently high to justify a 
division being taken upon the Question 
as to whether a Motion for Adjournment 
might be discussed. There were many 
Members of the House who felt strongly 
upon particular questions. The hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
for instance, was celebrated for his 
strong views upon peace and war; and 
as this country, whatever Government 
was in power, was almost always en- 
gaged in warlike operations, there were 
constant occasions when he and his sup- 
porters might wish to bring their views 
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before the House. Then there were the 
Irish Members, and as, for some time 
to come, Ireland might continue to be 
more or less in an inflammatory state, 
he doubted very much the wisdom of 
not allowing hon. Members who repre- 
sented the national feeling in Ireland an 
opportunity of bringing forward ques- 
tions which might be regarded in Ire- 
land as of great public importance. It 
had been suggested that the form of 
words which he had put on the Paper 
was not the best; and he therefore pro- 
posed to alter it by adding at the end of 
the Resolution the following words :— 

“Or unless, if fewer than forty Members and 
not less than ten shall thereupon rise in their 
places, the House shall ona Division}upon Ques- 
tion put forthwith determine whether such Mo- 
tion shall be made.” 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘‘or unless, if fewer than forty Members and 
not less than ten shall thereupon rise in their 
places, the House shall on a Division upon 
Question put forthwith determine whether 
such Motion shall be made.’’—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added,”’ 


Mr. DODSON said it would be in the 
recollection of the House that when this 
question was mooted last night, his 
right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government said he should be glad to 
ascertain the feeling of the House in 
regard to it before the Government came 
to any conclusion on the subject. The 
noble Lord had now made his Motion, 
and the Government would rather like 
to know what was the wish of the House 
in respect to it. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF com- 
plained that it was scarcely fair for the 
Government to throw back upon the 
House an Amendment which had been 
placed upon the Paper in accordance 
with a suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. Much 
discussion had taken place already on 
the Resolution, and he trusted the 
Amendment would be accepted without 
further prolonging it. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD regretted 
that the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
After a discussion of more than a fort- 
night upon the Ciéture Resolution they 
had now allowed 40 Members to in- 





in pee 
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terrupt the order of Business. If this 
Amendment were agreed to they would 
go back to their former position, as it 
would give the House power to refuse 
to go on with the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. This Amendment would, in fact, 
restore the power of the majority. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS pointed 
out that the Prime Minister last night 
had mentioned such a limitation of the 
Resolution by way of addition, and not 
in substitution of those already existing. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord 
could not do any harm, because leave to 
move the adjournment would have to be 
given by the majority, while it would 
do something in favour of small mino- 
rities. He trusted, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold) had wandered into the 
realms of misconception in regard to 
the effects of this Resolution. His hon. 
Friend had got hold of a phrase which 
had not unfrequently been used during 
these debates. He talked about a 
limited minority being already allowed 
to interrupt the Business of the House. 
This was not what the Irish Members 
as a minority claimed. They claimed 
the right to call the attention of the 
House to matters of emergency upon 
Motions made for the adjournment of 
the House. He thought the Amend- 
ment possessed certain advantages. It 
added one other slight advantage to hon. 
Members who constituted a minority. 
As the Resolution at present stood a 
minority had, as a matter of right, the 
privilege of standing in their places 
and claiming a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. The Amendment 
now secured that a smaller number 
could appeal to the House to allow a 
discussion to take place. To accept it 
would be something of a concession, 
a not a very great one, on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr.. JOSEPH COWEN said, this 
Amendment was simply supplemental of 
the other, and could interfere with no 
privilege. 

Mr. MAOFARLANE pointed out that 
the 1st Resolution would be applied 
only on the occasion of a great debate— 
probably once, twice, or three times in 
& Session—whereas the 2nd Resolu- 
tion would be applicable to minorities 





every day on which the House sat. The 
Resolution passed last night had made 
it 40 times more improbable that a 
Motion for Adjournment should be made 
than it was before. The Government 
had got more than ample security ; and, 
therefore, he hoped they would agree to 
this Amendment, all that could be in- 
flicted on the House by it being a 
division. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in ac- 
cepting the proposition of 40 Members 
last night, he had admitted that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, al- 
though it might be a necessary propo- 
sition, and though it had received the 
emphatic assent of the House, yet cer- 
tainly it was not perfect ; it did not give 
all the justice to small minorities which 
he believed the majority of the House 
on an equitable plea, whether it was a 
Tory or a Liberal majority, would, he 
was convinced, be disposed to do. It 
was not in the nature of Englishman or 
Scotsman either to shut his opponent 
out from all discussion. But here was a 
proposal to trust the majority up to a 
certain point ; and he owned that when 
he had spoken of the general desire of 
the House, he had had in some degree 
a special regard to small minorities, and 
particularly to that which had made it- 
self so conspicuous in the House during 
recent years, and on behalf of which 
two hon. Members who had just spoken 
(Mr. M‘Carthy and Mr. Macfarlane) 
were entitled to speak. They saw an 
advantage in this proposal, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) was also in favour of it. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were certainly disposed to concede 
it. They felt confident in the judgment 
of the majority; and he was bound to 
say likewise that he felt perfectly con- 
fident that the minorities in whose in- 
terests it was given would not abuse it 
by making frivolous requests to the 
House, and putting the House to the 
trouble of division. This was a con- 
cession both given and taken in a 
friendly spirit, and, being so, he was 
perfectly confident.in its operation. 

Mr. WARTION pointed out that no 
opportunity would, under this Amend- 
ment, be given to a Member for stating 
the reasons why he wished to make a 
Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE desired to know 
how the Resolution, as amended, would 


| Twenty-second Night. | 
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run? Last night they agreed that a 
Member might state his reasons for 
makinga Motion in reference to a specific 
and important public object, and if 40 
Members rose in their places the House 
would allow the Motion to proceed ; but 
it appeared to him that this Amend- 
ment would bring about a supplementary 
arrangement which would nullify what 
they had agreed to. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(2.) Resolved, That no Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of the House shall be made until all the 
Questions on the Notice Paper have been disposed 
of, andno such Motion shall be made before the 
Orders of the Day, or Notices of Motions have 
been entered upon, except by leave of the House ; 
unless a Member rising in his place shall propose 
to move the Adjournment, for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public 


importance, and not less than forty Members | 


shall thereupon rise in their places to support 
the Motion; or unless, if fewer than forty Mem- 
bers and not less than ten shall thereupon rise 
in their places, the House shall, on a Division, 
upon Question put forthwith, determine whether 
such Motion shall be made. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF, who 
had given Notice that he would move 
to negative the Resolution, said, that he 
would not bring forward that Motion ; 
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during the same Debate, or during the same 
sitting of the Committee.” —(Mr. Gadstone.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF moved 
to insert in line |, after the word ‘‘That,”’ 
the following words— 

*« Except on a Motion for going into a Com- 

mittee of Supply or Ways and Means, or when 
the House is in Committee of Supply or Ways 
and Means, or on any of the stages of the Ap- 
propriation Bill.” 
The object of his Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was to exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Rule debates connected with 
Committee. The primary functions of 
the House were to redress grievances 
and to vote Supplies. The rights of 
Members in connection with those func- 
tions would be seriously affected if the 
Rule were agreed to unamended. He 
thought they ought to pause before limit- 
ing the rights of those whose difficult 
duty it was to see that the finances of 
the country were properly administered, 
and that the various Departments in the 
| service of the Crown were kept in a state 
of efficiency. 


Amendment proposed, 

| Inline 1, after the word ‘ That,’’ to insert 
the words “ except ona Motion for going intoa 

; Committee of Supply or Ways mh Means, or 

| when the House is in Committee of Supply or 

| Ways and Means, or on any of the stages of 





| 





but he wished to state, in self-defence, | Appropriation Bill.” —(Sir H. Drummond Wolf.) 





that he thought that on the occasions | 
when he had proposed Motions for Ad- 
journment his action had been justified 
by the results. | 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked 
whether, in the event of 10 Members 
demanding permission to proceed with 
& Motion for Adjournment, and a divi-| 
sion taking place in which 40 Members 
supported the Motion, would the votes. 
of these 40 Members constitute a right 
to discuss the Question ? 
Mr. SPEAKER replied, that in that | 
case the matter would be settled by the | 
majority of the House, as shown by the 
division. 


Toe New Roxres or Procepure— 
Tutrp Rute (Desates on Mortons 
FoR ADJOURNMENT). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘ That when a Motion is made for the Ad- 
journment of a Debate, or of the House, during 
any Debate, or that the Chairman of a Com- 
mitee do Report Progress, or do leave the Chair, 
tho Debate thereupon shall be strictly confined 
to the matter of such Motion; and no Member, 
having spoken to any such Motion, shall be 
entitled to move, or second, any similar Motion 

‘ 


Mr. Newdegate 





Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


' be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE considered that the 
Amendment embraced a great deal more 
than appeared on the face of the pro- 
posal, and therefore he hoped that the 
House would not accept it. By usage 
the proceedings in Committee of Ways 
and Means were very largely allowed to 
pass without interruption as a matter of 
form, and there was at least one occasion 
in every Session when such Committees 
must be expedited. It would, therefore, 
be inconvenient to encourage any altera- 
tion in that practice by the acceptance 
of the definite proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber. Ifthe Amendment were passed the 
discussion on a Motion made on going 
into Committee or in Committee for the 
adjournment of the debate could not be 
confined to one subject. One Gentleman 
would be able to make a speech on a 
question of foreign policy, another—the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
for instance—might address the House 
on some question of economy, and a third 
_“ deliver himself of his views on 
an Irish question. He thus objected to 
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the Amendment on two grounds. In the 
first place, he objected to legalizing as 
a normal proceeding the interruption of | 
debates in Committee of Supply or of | 
Ways and Means; and, secondly, he 

objected to the raising of omnibus de- 

bates on Motions for the Adjournmentin | 
Committee. | 

Lorr RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 
said, he was surprised at the extraordi- 
narily mistaken view which the Prime 
Minister with marvellous ingenuity had 
put before the House. The Amendment, 
which was a perfectly bond fide one, pro- 
posed no alteration in the present prac- 
tice of the House, by which considerable 
latitude was allowed to the Member 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 
The Government seemed to be desirous 
to limit the speech of an hon. Member 
about to move the adjournment to the 
actual Motion for Adjournment. He 
could not see what use there could be in 
moving the adjournment if an hon. Mem- 
ber could not state his reasons for doing 
so. He wished to know whether, in 
future, hon. Members would be allowed 
to give their reasons, or would they have 
to sit down immediately after moving the 
adjournment? No more un-Constitu- 
tional change could be proposed than 
this attempt to gag Members, whose 
legitimate right it was to take the oppor- 
tunity of Supply to place grievances 
before the House. The Government 
ought to state in common decency some 
of the reasons that induced them to pro- 
pose so stringent a measure. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
quite agreed with the noble Lord that 
some explanation was needed as to the 
meaning of this Rule. Either some of 
the words were mere surplusage, orthey 


| 





might come to the public interest if 
the House proceeded without further 
consideration ? ee GuapsTonE : Hear, 
pert He recollected some years ago, 
in a Committee on the Navy Estimates, 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt made some 
declarations with regard to the state of 
the Navy, which opened up the question 
whether the Navy was not in a very 
bad condition, and whether the Esti- 
mates then before the Committee ought 
not to be altogether displaced. Ought 
not a Member who in such a case moved 
the adjournment to be entitled to go 
into the entire condition of the Navy, 
and ought not Members who followed to 
be entitled to do the same? He con- 
tended that the Rule involved a further 
restriction on the liberty of speech, which 
the House ought to resist. 

Mr. DODSON said, there was no no- 
velty in the New Rule, and there would 
be no difficulty on the part of the Speaker 
or the Chairman of Committees in in- 
terpreting it. The present practice of 
the House was that when some Member 
moved the adjournment a debate might 
go on upon the Main Question, as if no 
such Motion had been made, but with 
this difference, that every Member who 
had already spoken on the Main Ques- 
tion was let in to speak on it a second 
time, and the object of the Rule now be- 
fore the House was to check that prac- 
tice. The hon. Member opposite said 
that if some revelations were made as to 
Government policy during a debate that 
might be a reason for moving the ad- 
journment; and he asked whether a 


|Member would be entitled to state his 


reasons. It would be perfectly legitimate 
that, in such a case, the Member should 
state his reasons. During Urgency last 





proposed a very new and severe restric- | year the very same Rule, that, in mov- 
tion on the liberty of speech. If the|ing the adjournment, Members should 
Rule merely meant that speeches should | be strictly confined to the matter of such 
be strictly confined to the matter of the Motion, was in force. The effect of the 
Motion it meant nothing, for that was’ Amendment would be to make the Iati- 
the Rule already. But he assumed it|tude which now existed corisiderably 
meant something more, and he wanted wider in Committee of Supply and 
to know what that was. An hon. Mem-! Ways and Means. He objected to the 
ber must have some special reasons for| Amendment on its merits, because it 
the adjournment of the debate, and to | would make a Rule applicable in Mo- 
what extent was the Rule to confine him | tions for Adjournment which was not 
in his statement of those reasons? Sup-' applicable in debates on any other 
pose there was a sudden disclosure or a | subject. 

sudden hint of Government policy, and| Lorp JOHN MANNERS confessed 
an hon. Member pointed out that after | that a good deal of the difficulty he felt 
that revelation the Committee ought to with regard to this Resolution had been 
adjourn, was he to be allowed to give his removed by the explanation of the right 
reasons for thinking that some damage | hon. Gentleman ; but, at the same time, 


(Twenty-sceond Night. } 
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he hoped it was not to be understood 
that the Rule was to be so strictly in- 
terpreted as in the case of Urgency. 
Po ite that, in the discussion of the 
Oolonial Estimates, it appeared that the 
Government had taken some important 
step of policy—say, for example, had 
annexed an Island—and a Motion was 
made to report Progress, he did not 
think the Rule ought to be so strictly in- 
terpreted as under Urgency. He would 
suggest that the Government should 
agree to strike out the word “strictly ;” 
and if that were so, he would advise his 
hon. Friend not to press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
suggestion of the noble Lord a good 
one, as it would prevent the Resolution 
being misunderstood. He quite agreed 
with the Prime Minister that under the 
present Rules the voting of Supplies was 
very much of a farce, and that they 
might as well dispense with the exami- 
nation of the Estimates altogether. He 
was aware that it was asserted by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that he and his 
Friends did not criticize the Estimates of 
the present Government; but, however 
much he and others might be disposed 
to criticize the Estimates of the present 
Government—and their Estimates were 
very large—they were prevented, by the 
present state of Public Business, from 
taking that course which they would 
otherwise have done. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to reply to 
the suggestion of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners), when——- 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON sub- 
mitted, on a point of Order, that the 
Prime Minister was not entitled to speak 
a second time, except to explain some- 
thing he had already said; he was not 
entitled to introduce new matter. 


Mr. GLADSTONE asked the per-| 


mission of the House to explain the 
course he intended to take. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : I ob- 
ject, Sir. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished 
to address a few words to the House 
which might shorten debate. He 
awaited the order of the Chair, not that 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
that it is the usual practice, as the 
House knows, on the consideration of 
Bills or Motions, to allow the Member 
in charge of the Bill to make an expla- 
nation on any point. The House is now 


Lord John Manners 
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engaged in an analogous proceeding ; 
and, with the indulgence of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman can again 
speak. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he always understood that the “ leave of 
the House”’ should be unanimous, and 
that it could not be given if one Mem- 
ber objected. Ifasingle Member could 
object, he objected. It must be under- 
stood, if the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded, it was not “‘ by the leave of the 
House.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that he 
wished to say that as hon. Members had, 
not unnaturally, argued that the ex- 
pression ‘‘strictly contined’’ might be 
taken as indicating that there was to be 
some peculiar rigour in the application 
of this Rule, he was disposed to give up 
the word “‘ strictly ’’ on the understand- 
ing that this would be satisfactory to 
those who were proposing the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought that 
the argument of the President of the 
Local Government Board appeared to be 
conclusive against the Amendment, and 
conclusive also against the first part of 
the Rule. If speakers were by the 
present practice confined to the matter 
of the Motion, what was the necessity 
of introducing a positive Rule on the 
subject? For the concluding part of 
the Rule there might be some reason, 
and perhaps it might be necessary to 
adopt it; but the Amendment was too 
wide, and the House should reject it. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
was afraid that he differed in his view 
;of this Amendment and Resolution 
|from many of those on his side of the 
| House; but that made him more desir- 
|ous to state, in a few words, that view. 
Of course, Members who were of opi- 
nion that there had been no abuse in 
respect of Motions and proceedings for 
adjournment would uphold the exist- 
ing system and support the Amendment 
as, to a certain extent, modifying the 
terms of the Resolution. But he was 
one of those who thought that there had 
been great abuse of the Forms of the 
House, and a great and lamentable de- 
lay of the Business of the House, owing 
to the proceedings upon Motions for Ad- 
journment. And he thought that this 
was especially shown in Committee of 
Supply, when admittedly the most im- 
portant Busiuess of the House—namely, 
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the discussion upon and criticism of the, ment of the right hon. and learned 
Estimates put forward by the Govern- | Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
ment—was so often delayed by useless | sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), by which 
Motions for Adjournment and speeches the limitation to move or second a sub- 
on matters other than those immediately | sequent Motion for Adjournment would 
before the House. He, therefore, had a| be confined to Members who had pro- 
special objection to the Amendment of posed or seconded a prior Motion, and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ports-| would not include Members who had 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), as only spoken on that Motion. 

the effect of that Amendment would! Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON denied 
be to keep the present practice in that he meant any personal offence to 
force during Supply. He (Sir Henry | the Prime Minister when he interrupted 


Holland) was quite alive to the import- 
ance of Members having full oppor- 
tunity for bringing forward and discuss- 


|him. He wanted, however, to be care- 
| ful of the Forms of the House; and 
'when the right hon. Gentleman ad- 


ing grievances ; but would there not be | dressed the House for six or seven 
abundant opportunities, even if this | times on the same Motion it was time 
proposed Resolution were passed ? There to interfere. The Rules of the House, 


was no grievance, he ventured to say, 
that could not be properly and legiti- 
mately raised upon some Vote in Supply, 


| printed and placed in their hands, were 
very explicit upon the point—that no 
| Member, not even a Member in charge 


or upon Motion in the House; and he / of a Bill or Resolution, had a right to 
could not conceal from himself that | speak more than once, except by leave 
Motions for Adjournment were constantly | or by the indulgence of the House. That 
made without even the pretence of a/| leave or indulgence must be unanimous. 
grievance being put forward. ‘Then, it | He thought the Government would do 
had been asked, what could be stated | well to accept the small restriction pro- 
under the words of the Resolution, ‘‘the | posed by his hon. Friend the Member 





debate thereupon shall be confined to 
the matter of such Motion?” 
omitted the word ‘‘strictly,” as the 
Prime Minister had expressed the readi- 
ness of the Government to omit that 
word; but, that word being omitted, he 
could not think there was much diffi- 
culty in determining what could be said 
upon such a Motion; and the more so 
as no difficulty or doubt had arisen upon 
like words, which, it appeared, were in- 
serted in the Urgency Rules. Members 
could, of course, urge any grounds for 
supporting or opposing the adjourn- 
ment, as, for example, the lateness of 
the hour; the necessity for time being 
given to answer some new point raised 
by the Government; some new revela- 
tion, or some special concession, and so 
forth. But they could not, and ought 
not, under cover of such a Motion, to 
discuss the whole of the Main Question 
again. If, however, there was any 
doubt upon this point, he would suggest 
to the Prime Minister that the words 
‘“‘the matter of such Motion” might be 
omitted, in order to insert the words ‘‘a 
statement of the grounds of supporting 
or opposing such Motion.” For the 
reasons he had stated he should give his 
general support to the Resolution and 
to the principle involved in it, though 
he should, later on, support the Amend- 


He |} 


| for Portsmouth. 

Mr. HICKS said, they were bound to 
uphold the right and privilege of pri- 
vate Members to inquire into all griev- 
ances in that House. He would, there- 
fore, make a suggestion which he trusted 
would be acceptable to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—namely, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth should be amended by 
striking out all the words after 
‘‘Means,”’ in order to insert ‘‘ when the 
Rules of the House shall remain as they 
now are.” That, he thought, would 
meet all the objections. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, no doubt 
many hon. Members on that side of the 
House were in favour of a modification 
of the Rules with a view to their re- 
striction; but he believed there was a 
general feeling that the proper mode of 
ae pag in this matter had been in- 
verted. All these different points ought 
to have been considered first, and then, 
if there appeared to be any ground still 
uncovered on which it was necessary to 
guard the House against the interference 
with the rights of the majority, some 
form of cléture might have been intro- 
duced less stringent than that which had 
just been passed. He should like to ask 
| for a direction from the Chair as to the 





| point on which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for North Shropshire appealed to the, 
Speaker just now. It was one of those) 
points which, under the old and laxer'| 
system which had till now prevailed, 
had never been strictly criticized. It 
had been the custom, since he had been | 
in the House, to allow a Member in| 
charge of a Bill or Resolution greater 
latitude than would be tolerated in any | 
other Member in rising from time to) 
time to announce his intention of making 
a change, although he had technically 
exhausted his right of addressing the 
House. He had always understood that 
this was done as a means of oiling the 
wheels of debate, but that it was done 
strictly subject to the unanimous appro- | 
bation of the House. As they were 
now entering on a new period and were 
overshadowed by a hostile cléture, he 
should be very grateful for a direction | 
from the Speaker as to the exact position 
of any right hon. Gentleman who rose, 
as the Prime Minister did just now, to 
explain a matter of thiskind. Whenthe 
Prime Minister brought in his Resolu- 
tions he had two alternatives. He might 
have taken the course he actually did 
adopt, or he might have introduced the 
Resolutions in a Committee of the Whole | 
House. It was, of course, easy to under- | 
stand why he did not adopt the latter al- | 
ternative. The position which the Prime | 
Minister occupied was one which he de- 
liberately adopted, with full knowledge 
of the responsibilities which it involved, 
with the knowledge that he himself 
could only speak once, and that he would 
derive the advantage of other Members 
lying under the same incapacity. He 
wished to ask the Speaker what was 
the meaning of ‘‘ the indulgence of the 
House.” Did it mean the unanimous 
acquiescence of the Whole House, or 
the permission of the majority? And 
if of a majority, how was the majority 
to be ascertained—by a division or some 
other process? Or was the question 
settled by an unwritten law, which it 
was not competent for a Member to 
challenge ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only state, 
for the hon. Member’s information, 
what is the usage of the House. The 
usage has been such as I have already 
stated it to be, that in the case of a 
Member in charge of a Bill, or of a 
Resolution of like character to a Bill, 
the indulgence of the House has been 
shown to such Member, but has been 
limited to that Member, and not extended 


Ur, J. R, Yorke 
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to others. And the Member taking 
charge of such a matter is bound to con- 
fine himself to an explanation for the 
convenience of the House, and is not 
entitled to enter upon new or debatable 
matters. I am bound to say that the 
practice has been uniform, and has been 
used for many years, and I should not 
consider myself entitled to depart from 
that usage without special instructions 
from the House. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
whether a Member moving to report 
Progress with reference to a particular 
Vote in Supply would be entitled to give 
his reasons for making the Motion—as, 
for example, why he thought that the 
building of certain ships was not at the 
time desirable ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
Question of the hon. Member to be this 
—whether, in the event of a Motion to 
report Progress being made in Commit- 
tee of Supply, the Member moving to 
report Progress would be at liberty to 
refer to the Vote under discussion. I 
think he would not be at liberty to do 
80. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Would he be at liberty to say any- 
thing ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: He would be at 
liberty to state his reasons for or against 
reporting Progress. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
What I want to ask you, Sir, is, whe- 
ther a Member moving to report Pro- 
gress on a particular Vote is not at 
liberty to say why he thinks that Vote 
should be postponed for the present ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: He would be quite 
at liberty to state what is suggested by 
the hon. Member. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
after that explanation he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GORST rose to move to omit 
the words ‘for the Adjournment of a 
Debate, or of the House, during any 
Debate.”” The Resolution would then 
read ‘‘ when a Motion is made in Com- 
mittee of Supply ;’’ and the old practice 
would remain except in Committee of 
Supply. The Government were putting 
fresh and unnecessary chains upon the 
discussions of that House, and the sub- 
sequent Resolutions were amply suffi- 
cient to prevent Obstruction. The weapon 
of moving the adjournment of the House 
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should not be infrequently used. He 
could quote occasions on which, in for- 
mer Parliaments, prominent Liberals in 
that House had used that weapon with 
great success. He was not finding fault 
with them for so doing—on the contrary, 
he thought their conduct was justifiable. 
The first instance he would give was 
during the Conservative Administration 
of 1868. On the 16th of July a Bill, 
supported by the Government for the 
slaughter of foreign cattle, was op- 
posed by several Liberal Members re- 
presenting large constituencies. Four 
successive Motions for Adjournment were 
made for the purpose of destroying the 
Bill, in which aim they were successful. 
Mr. Bazley, Member for Manchester, 
made the first Motion, and that Motion 
and those which followed were supported 
by Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Cheetham, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, and Mr. Cowen, father of 
the present Member for Newcastle. The 
Motions were all rejected by majorities 
of three or four to one. Yet those re- 
peated efforts made by small minorities 
were successful. Were the Liberals of 
the present day willing to lay down a 
weapon which had served them so well 
in the past? On another occasion nu- 
merous Motions for Adjournment were 
made on a Bill brought in during the 
late Ministry, and those Motions were 
supported by the Hon. Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Charles Dilke, the Marquess of Harting- 
ton, and Mr. Mundella. The result was 
that the Bill wasabandoned. The third 
instance he would mention was that of 
the debate on the Elementary Education 
Bill in August, 1876. On that occasion 
no less than 11 Motions for Adjourn- 
ment were made, the principal Mem- 
bers taking part in the divisions and 
Motions being Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Forster, Sir William Har- 
court, the Marquess of Hartington, Mr. 
Mundella, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. If 
in 1876—only six years ago—when the 
Liberal Party was in a minority, they 
found that this instrument was necessary 
against the tyranny of a Conservative 
majority, why were they now going to 
destroy a weapon which, in their hands, 
had proved so effective? He was anxious 
to hear the reasons they would adduce 
for giving up that privilege. It was 
true that at present the minority was 
Conservative and the majority Liberal. 
But did Gentlemen opposite believe there 





never would be a time when the Conser- 
vative Party would be ina majority ? He 
appealed to them to put themselves in 
the position of the minority, and con- 
sider whether occasions were not likely 
to arise on which they would want to 
force delay on the Government, and force 
on them the reconsideration of their 
measures and proposals. What power 
would they have of doing so if this Reso- 
lution were passed? Why, none what- 
ever. Then, why part with such a 
useful power, when they might effect 
the object in view by modifying and 
regulating the privilege in such a way 
as to limit its use to cases of emer- 
gency ? 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out from the word “made’’ to 
the word ‘‘ that,” in line 2.—( Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘for the Adjournment of a Debate, or 
of the House, during any Debate,’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had introduced his 
speech with great ingenuity, and had 
elicited great cheering from the Gentle- 
men behind him, who evidently believed 
that something was going to be done 
that would extinguish all rights of 
minorities. The plain answer to this 
was that they were not going to be ex- 
tinguished. In fact, the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
bearing on anything whatever before 
the House. Every one of the proceed- 
ings which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had set out in such detail, to the 
infinite amusement of the Gentlemen 
behind him, might, so faras he had heard 
them, go on undisturbed and unimpaired 
under the present Resolution as proposed 
by theGovernment. The hon. andlearned 
Gentleman had cited a series of cases in 
which numbers of successive Gentlemen 
had moved either in Committee or in the 
House—perhaps sometimes in the one 
and sometimes in the other—— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
They were all in the House. 

Me. GLADSTONE: Well, all in the 
House ; and there was nothing in the 
Resolution, as the Government proposed 
it, to prevent an exact repetition of those 
proceedings. Indeed, he believed that, 
even under the existing Rules, an hon. 
Member would not be allowed again to 
move the same Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate or of the House; 
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consequently, all those privileges which Chairman of Committees to silence a 
the hon. and learned Gentleman desired |Member for irrelevance or tedious re- 
to preserve would be preserved by this | petition. He asked what stronger power 





Resolution. There was no intention | 
whatever to restrict or limit the number | 
of times an adjournment might be | 
moved by different persons. But there | 
would be imported into the proceedings | 
in Committee a restriction which justly | 
prevailed in regard to the House— | 
namely, that the same Member should | 
not make either of these same Motions | 
twice. He hoped he had satisfied the | 
House that the Resolution would not) 
bring about any of the things which | 
the hon. and learned Member had pre- | 
dicted and deprecated; because he 
quite agreed with him that though the 
privilege of moving the adjournment 
might be, and had been, greatly abused, 
it was, nevertheless, one of great utility, 
and he confessed he had known it used 
in a remarkable manner by Gentlemen 
who had only the public interest at heart. 
He hoped he had shown that the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member might 
be set aside, inasmuch as they conceded 
all it contained. But the Amendments 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had invited the House to consider were of 
a totally different character, and he would 
consider very briefly the effect of those 
Amendments. The hon. and learned | 
Gentleman had proposed a double change 
in the Resolution. The first, which was 
the one in point of form now before the | 
House, was confined entirely to that part 
of the Resolution relating to Committee. 
But, in his opinion, the House had 
already unanimously arrived at the con- 
clusion, upon the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), that it was desirable to 
confine the speeches on a Motion for 
Adjournment during debate to matter 
which was relevant—that was to say, to 
matter bearing upon the Question before 
the House. His second objection was 
that the hon. and learned Member pro- 
posed to entirely confine the operation of 
that Rule to Committees of the House. 
He contended that it ought not to be so 
confined, and that the limitation was a 
reasonable one for debate in the House 
itself. It would be impossible for the 
Government to accede to the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. MACARTNEY supported the 
Amendment, and pointed out that under 
another of the proposed Rules. power 





| Committees. 





would be given to the Speaker or the 
Mr. Gladstone 


than that could be required ? 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 103 ; Noes 
34: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 369.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in moving the next Amendment to the 
Resolution, which stood on the Paper in 
his name, said, he was the more en- 
couraged to do so on account of the 
course taken by the Government on the 
previous Amendment. When his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) proposed an im- 
portant modification of the Resolution 
in a speech of great ability, supported 
by numberless facts drawn from his ex- 
perience, which the Government had 
failed to answer, he had the pain of 
seeing those on whom he was accus- 
tomed to look for Leadership going into 
the Lobby against him. For himself, it 
would be his endeavour on that Re- 
solution, as on the others, to try and 
cut down its operation in every way, and, 
to use the words of the right hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), to pick up whatever he could 
get. He now proposed by that Amend- 
ment that the power of stopping the 
mouths of Members—for that was what 
it came to—should be vested only in the 
Speaker, and not in the Chairman of 
On the Ist Resolution 
they had a great deal of discussion on 
this subject, and he thought the general 
sense of the House was that the Chair- 
man was not entitled to the same con- 
fidence as the Speaker. They were 
much indebted to the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) for having initiated them 
into the practices of Government 
‘* Whips ” in communicating constantly, 
and, indeed, always, to the Chairman of 
Committees the wishes and the will of 
the Prime Minister of the day. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Kent had told the House that during 
the Parliament of 1874 he never left the 
elbow of the Chairman of Committees, 
and used to say to the Chairman—“ If 
this discussion is not put a stop to, 
what will the Prime Minister say ?” 
They had a suspicion before that that 
this practice did go on; but they had no 
idea it was carried so far. He presumed 


the noble Lord (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
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did the same as his Predecessors. The 
Chairman of Committees was, therefore, 
not in every way impartial. He was 
only a Government hack. [*‘ Oh, oh!” 
“ Withdraw!’’?] He would not have 
been justified in saying this but for the 
statement of the late Conservative Whip. 
The Prime Minister was present when 
the statement was made; but, though 
he appeared very much shocked by it, 
he never said that the noble Lord did 
not do the same. [‘‘ Withdraw! ’’] 
Well, he would withdraw the term Go- 
vernment ‘‘ hack” if the hon. Gentle- 
man wished; but he said that the 
Chairman of Committees was, at all 
events, a great deal more of a Party 
man than they had had any idea of 
before. He altogether objected to 
strengthening the hands of the Chair- 
man. He thought it extremely doubt- 
ful what would be the position of the 
Speaker’s Successors under the New 
Rules. He believed that the character 
of the Office would be maintained. But 
it was a very different thing in regard to 
the Chairman. He would be a partizan, 
who would be elected for the purpose 
of silencing brutally opposition to the 
Government. But was it not a sign of 
what was coming that the Chairman of 
Committees, for whom personally he had 
the greatest respect on account of his 
learning, attainments, and affability, but 
for whose conduct in the Chair he had 
never heard any Member expressing 
their admiration, had so far forgotten 
his position as to vote in the majority in 
favour of the gag? That was the par- 
tizan Chairman in whom the House 
was invited to place those great powers. 
Throughout all the Resolutions the Chair- 
man was placed on an equality with the 
Chair, and at his elbows was always to 
be found the Government Whip ; and 
the Chairman himself was unable to 
conceal his partizanship by abstaining 
to vote for the gag. In the face of the 
restrictions which had already been im- 
posed, and the restrictions which were 
still to be imposed, he thought it his 
duty to move this Amendment, even if 
Gentlemen on his own side of the House 
signalized themselves, as they had done 
in the last division, by supporting the 
Prime Minister. He thought it neces- 
sary to do so in justice, not only to the 
House, but to the country ; and he called 
on the Government to state definite rea- 
sons, based on facts, why they should 
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abolish all their privileges, and hand 
themselves over, tied and bound, to the 
partizan Chairman of Committees. The 
Prime Minister had not answered the 
temperate argument of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham. The Prime Minister seemed to be 
filled with such an amount of disdain 
and contempt for the present House of 
Commons that he did not think it ne- 
cessary to state any reason why these 
alterations should be made. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] Except on the Ist Resolution, 
they had not had the slightest explana- 
tion of why these changes should be 
made. But he would call the attention 
of the House to the opinions of the pre- 
sent Members of the Government in 
1879 and 1880. The present Home Se- 
cretary, in vindicating the Session of 
1879 from the charge of barrenness, re- 
ferred to the Army Discipline Bill as 
being equal in importance and difficulty 
to three or four ordinary Bills. What 
if the same remark had been applied to 
the Irish Land Bill? The Home Secre- 
tary then went on to say that he did not 
wish an impression to go forth that the 
House of Commons was incapable of per- 
forming its functions. That statement of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
fully justified opposition to the changes 
now proposed. But he would refer to 
the highest authority of all. In the 
year 1880 the Prime Minister set afoot 
his designs upon the freedom and privi- 
leges of the House. [‘‘Order!”] He 
had frequently found right hon. Mem- 
bers on the Front Bench correcting each 
other. The Prime Minister at that time 
was sending out a Circular to foreign 
countries for the purpose of discovering 
methods of suppressing minorities in 
Foreign Assemblies. He wished to show, 
however, the hypocrisy and sham on the 
part of the Government in stating that 
the House of Commons was unable to 
do its Business. He turned, therefore, 
to the Royal Speech of 1880. That 
document stated that— 

‘* Notwithstanding the lateness of the period 
at which you began your labours, your indefati- 


gable zeal and patience have enabled you to add 
to the Statute Book some valuable laws.” 


The Speech then referred to the Educa- 
tion Act, the Employers’ Liability Act, 
the Ground Game Act, the Malt Tax, 
the Savings’ Bank Act, and other mea- 
sures. After such expressions of opi- 
nion on the part of the Home Secretary 
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and of himself, he challenged the Prime 
Minister to get up and show cause for 
the introduction of those further Reso- 
lutions. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gorst) had reminded the Liberal 
Party that they might not always be in 
amajority. Well, there was one danger 
they would be exposed to in the event 
of their beingin aminority. There was 
no subject on which they had stronger 
feelings than Free Trade. Well, they 
were aware that there had been a move- 
ment among the working classes hostile 
to Free Trade. [‘‘No, no!”] He 
would not go into the extent of the 
movement; but it would be quite pos- 
sible for a Conservative Government, 
under these New Rules, to pass measures 
against Free Trade within three weeks 
—before Liberal Members and _ the 
country had wakened up to a knowledge 
of what was going on. If these Reso- 
lutions were passed, he would like to 
know what facilities Liberals would have 
of arresting the progress of legislation 
proposed by the Conservatives? He 
moved these Amendments not with the 
object of opposing the Government, but 
solely for the purpose of preserving the 
Privileges of that House, by means of 
which the Liberals had won all those re- 
forms of which they were never tired of 
boasting. The Prime Minister’s memory 
would live long after they were all dead 
and forgotten; but he could not under- 
stand why, at a moment when the right 
hon. Gentleman said he did not look for- 
ward to much more active participation 
in the affairs of the State, he should de- 
stroy one after another, in this appa- 
rently indiscriminate manner, all the 
privileges which had made the House 
of Commons famous. If the right hon. 
Gentleman,‘tempted;by momentary am- 
bition or spite at being prevented from 
carrying measures on which he had set 
his heart, were determined to destroy 
the rights of the minority in that 
House, his reputation in the future 
would be greatly damaged. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, to leave out all the words after the 
word “ Debate,” to the word “ Chair,” in line 
3, inclusive.—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
glad that the concluding words of the 
noble Lord’s( Lord Randolph Churchill’s) 
speech had contained so formal a with- 
drawal of the proclamation of war against 
the Government which he had made the 
other day, and that he was only going 
to endeavour to get the Resolution 
amended. He was also glad to hear 
that the noble Lord’s object was to pre- 
serve the Privileges of Parliament, for 
the noble Lord had previously told them 
that his intention was not to improve 
these Resolutions, but to make the posi- 
tion of the Government impracticable, 
and so force them to dissolve Parliament. 
It was satisfactory to have that. state- 
ment formally withdrawn, and the plea- 
sure would be shared by the noble Lord’s 
own Party, or rather by the Party oppo- 
site, to which the noble Lord could not 
strictly be said to belong.. With refer- 
ence to the complaint of silence raised 
by the noble Lord, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
had not noticed the objections which had 
been raised by the noble Lord and his 
Friends to the Resolution in detail, and 
there were two reasons for it. Withregard 
to the facts stated by the hon, and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had not answered them 
in detail, because he had accepted them 
in the lump; and he had done the same 
—though, perhaps, rather rashly—in 
regard to some of the noble Lord’s sta- 
tistics. But he was bound to say there 
was another reason why he was content 
to pass over many of the noble Lord’s 
statements, and that was, that with the 
noble Lord’s extraordinary command of 
words or matter—at all events, words— 
he delivered himself of his opinions in 
terms so large, and so far beyond faets, 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) was content to 
leave hon. Gentlemen to answer them 
for themselves. When the noble Lord 
reiterated the question, ‘‘ Why do you 
go on extinguishing all the privileges of 
private Members?” he did not think it 
necessary to enter into a discussion _ 
the point. Hon. Gentlemen, who had 
the Resolutions in their hands, and who 
knew what the powers of individual 
Members were, would see at once that 
all such remarks were more rhetorical 
flourishes that had no relation to the 
real facts of the case. He would now, 
however, come to the point. The noble 
Lord had revived a statement of a very 
extraordinary character, which was made 
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by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) with 
reference to the conduct of the Whips 
when the Chairman of Committees was 
in the Chair, and which the noble Lord 
said that he (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
contradict at the time. He wished the 
inatter had been referred to when the 
right hon. Baronet was in his place ; but 
as the subject had been introduced, he 
might follow the noble Lord in his re- 
ference. The noble Lord said he (Mr. 
Gladstone) had not contradicted the right 
hon. Baronet, and that, therefore, he must 
be considered as having admitted its 
accuracy ; and as having admitted it not 
only in regard to the right hon. Baronet, 
but in regard to all other Whippers-in 
and Chairmen of Committees. The fact 
was that he was so much struck with the 
statement that he took it down, and he 
would read the Memorandum he had 
made of it, as well as the comment upon 
it which he had jotted down— 

“Sir W. Hart Dyke, Nov. 7—Under the late 
Government was always at elbow of Chair- 


man of Committees urging him to get on 
with the Votes.” 


And then followed his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
own comment, made for reply, in these 
terms— 

“In that practice he was without a prede- 
cessor, and without an imitator. No Whip had 
ever done it before him, and none had ever 
done it after him.” 

The noble Lord could see the Memoran- 
dum if he wished. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not made that observation on the state- 
ment publicly before. Why had he not 


made use of the note after having made 


it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
coming to the reason why he did not 
state it to the House at that time. It 
was because he was often and very justly 
called over the coals for the number and 
length of his speeches ; and, upon the 
occasion in question, such an enormous 
multitude of points were raised, some 
belonging to the subject, others re- 
motely connected with it, and some 
within a measurable distance of it, 
that he was bound to pass many of them 
over. After the interminable debates 
on this subject, he had felt it necessary 
to lighten the ship by throwing over- 
board some of the cargo ; and among the 





portion of the cargo thrown overboard 
was that portion of the cargo which had 
reference to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Hart Dyke), be- 
cause he was anxious not to make an 
immeasurable demand upon the patience 
of the House. He thought, however, 
that now attention had been specially 
directed to the point, some notice of the 
statement should be taken at an appro- 
priate period by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had formerly filled the Chair (Mr. 
Raikes), who, he(Mr. Gladstone) thought, 
must have something to say on the sub- 
ject, and in regard to whom he had him- 
self always been of opinion that he dis- 
charged his duties with great ability 
and impartiality. At the same time, he 
(Mr. Gladstone), while denying that 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Mid Kent had the 
slightest application to the present time, 
did not venture to challenge its truth. 
He could only say that never, either in 
his own person, orthrough a Whipper-in, 
or through any Member of the Govern- 
ment, had he dared or presumed to in- 
terfere with the judgment of the Chair- 
man of Committees upon any question 
awaiting settlement by the House. Then 
the noble Lord complained that the pre- 
sent Chairman of Committees was a 
supporter of the Government, and an 
obvious partizan, because he voted for 
them in the division on the 1st of the 
Rules of Procedure. But his (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s) knowledge and experience were 
that it had been the invariable practice 
of Chairmen of Committees to vote upon 
all questions of importance in the House. 
{Lord Ranporrn Cuvroniti: Yes, and 
with the Government. ] No; not always 
with the Government. There were cases 
where the Chairman had not agreed 
with the Government; but if the noble 
Lord admitted that it had been the 
uniform practice of the Chairman to 
vote with the Government, then he 
ought not to make it a special subject 
of allegation against the right hon. 
Gentleman the present Chairman (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) that he recently voted 
on an important question, affecting in 
some degree, no doubt, his own Chair, 
but mainly the greater Chair in which 
the Speaker sat. He now came to the 
Amendment of the noble Lord itself, 
and he was sorry it should have been 
necessary to go into matters which were 
beyond that Amendment. It sought to 
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provide that the Resolution should have 
no reference whatever to Committees of 
the House, or to the Chairman of Com- 


mittees. He could not help errs 
it with the Amendment which they ha 

just disposed of. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, the other Leader, 
or one of the three Leaders of the three 
Members who constituted the Fourth 
Party, had, in his Amendment, proposed 
to cut out of the Resolution everything 
that concerned the House, and to leave 
in only what concerned the Committee. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL: 
It is the other way. 

Mr. GORST: © paegeeid to cut out 
the Chairman’s power. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: They had before 
them the Committee of the House in 
that Resolution. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed to cut out the one, 
but to spare the other; and now the 
noble Lord came in and proposed to 
cut out what the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had spared. 

Mr. GORST: No, no! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He would not 
allow the Resolution to apply to Com- 
mittees at all; whereas his Amendment 
was exactly the reverse of that of the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
explained that the object of his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) was to 
assimilate the procedure in Committee 
with respect to matters to report Pro- 
gress; but, that not having been carried, 
he proposed to restrict the power to the 
Chairman of Committees. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
position of the noble Lord and the hon. 
and learned Member reminded him of 
the old story—‘‘ That which the locust 
spared the caterpillar devoured.” He 
hoped the House, with the sanction of 
the authority of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gorst), would oppose 
the noble Lord’s Amendment, the con- 
tention of the Government being that 
the Resolution ought to apply to the 
case of Committee as well as when the 
House should be sitting. 

Mr. GORST said, that he rose for 
the purpose of explaining that it had 
not been his intention to give, by his 
Amendment, that which the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) desired to take away. 
The question before them was, whether 
the Chairman of Committees ought to 
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be intrusted with the power which they 
were about to confer on the Speaker. 
He did not want to attack the Chairman 
of Committees; but, on the other hand, 
he had no wish to imitate the example 
of the two Front Benches by indulging 
in the conventional praise which was 
given to Chairmen. They all knew 
what it meant. It was the correct thing 
to declare the Chairman impartial; but 
to that he demurred. A Chairman of 
Committees was not much better or 
worse than other men, and would be 
perfectly impartial if he were placed in 
a perfectly impartial position. How 
could they expect their Chairman to be 
as impartial as their Speaker, when his 
position was entirely different? What 
was the Chairman? He was a Member 
of the Party which had been victorious 
in the Elections, and when the Prime 
Minister distributed the loaves and fishes 
to his supporters, one of the loaves, and 
a very big loaf, was given in the form 
of the Chairmanship of Committees to 
some Gentleman who had distinguished 
himself by his zeal and energy in pro- 
moting the cause of the victorious Party. 
Moreover, the salary of the Chairman 
of Committees was not quite fixed ; for, 
in the last Parliament, it was raised 
from £1,500 to £2,000 or £2,500, so 
that he had not only the consciousness 
that he had earned his. place by his 
zealous service, but he had also the 
feeling that if he pleased the Prime 
Minister and the Party in power he 
might have his salary raised. He had 
also to look to the future; for he was 
liable to be turned out at the same time 
the Government were turned out. The 
practice was to change the Chairman 
with the Government. All these things 
being considered, how could they expect 
the Chairman to be impartial? The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he 
never interfered with the Chairman of 
Committees; and no doubt he was cor- 
rect, but his Colleagues, however, did 
not observe the same delicacy and reti- 
cence, and he had, during recent de- 
bates in Committee, seen Members of 
the Government go to the Chairman of 
Committees and distinctly give him in- 
structions. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he thought, had misrepresented the 
argument about the Chairman’s vote. 
As his noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had pointed out, the objec- 
tion was not because the Chairman 
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voted, but because it was thought he 
voted to confer some peculiar powers 
upon himself; and it would have been 
thought that anyone who was desirous 
to exhibit his great impartiality in that 
House would have refrained, at all 
events, from voting, when the Resolu- 
tion was that he himeelf should close 
the debate by means of extraordinary 
powers. He (Mr. Gorst) regarded the 
Amendment as well worthy the con- 
sideration of the House, on the ground 
that, until they altered the position of 
the Chairman of Committees, they might 
depend upon it that, in future, whether 
the Prime Minister gave the order or 
not, the power would be exercised for 
the benefit and in the interests of the 
Government; and that those who were 
troublesome to the Government, and 
whose speeches were not pleasant, would 
find their acts and words interpreted in 
a bad sense by the Chairman. They 
would find that they would not be treated 
so generously as the tried supporters of 
the Ministers would be. 

Mr. DODSON said, he rose for the 
purpose of pointing out that the effect 
of the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), combined with that of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just spoken (Mr. Gorst), would be to 
leave nothing of the Resolution. As to 
the statements of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with regard to the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, they appeared to 
be evolved from his own consciousness, 
and were not at all consistent with facts. 
He had said that the Chairman always 
went out of Office with the Government ; 
but he (Mr. Dodson) had to remind the 
hon. and learned Member that, like the 
Speaker, he was elected, not for the life- 
time of a Government, but of a Parlia- 
ment. [Lord Ranpotepn Cuvurcurm: I 
knew that.] Well, that was as much 
as to say one Leader of the Party 
was aware of the fact, the other Leader 
was not. With regard to the Chairman 
always going out of Office with the Go- 
vernment, he (Mr. Dodson), in his own 
person, was an instance that such was 
not the case; for he had had the honour of 
holding the Office of Chairman of Ways 
and Means not only under more than one 
Liberal Government, but also when the 
late Lord Derby was Prime Minister and 
Mr. Disraeli Leader of the House, and 
also afterwards, when Lord Derby re- 





tired and Mr. Disraeli became Prime 
Minister in the Sessions of 1866, 1867, 
and 1868; and he had only to add that, 
when he held that position—whether 
under one Party or the other—whoever 
happened to be Members of the Govern- 
ment made not the least difference in 
his relations with hon. Members on one 
side or the other. Then, as to the argu- 
ment that the position of Chairman of 
Ways and Means was different from 
that of Speaker, of course, it was a less 
important Office; but in its attributes it 
differed only in degree, and not in kind, 
from the Office of Speaker. In fact, 
whenever the Speaker was absent, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means assumed 
the Ohair as Deputy Speaker, and exer- 
cised all the powers which were vested 
in the Speaker himself. Then the hon. 
and learned Member complained that 
the present Chairman of Ways and 
Means voted the other day on the Ist 
Resolution, which was calculated to in- 
crease his own power. No doubt, it 
was a Resolution which, under certain 
circumstances, vested in the Chairman 
a not very pleasant discretion which he 
would be called upon to exercise ; but, 
as far as personal feeling was concerned, 
he (Mr. Dodson) should have thought 
that he would much rather have voted 
against it. If, however, the Chairman 
considered that the Resolution—whe- 
ther 9p by the Government or 
anyone else—would tend to improve the 
Business of the House, it was not only 
perfectly open, but it seemed to be in- 
cumbent upon him to record his vote in 
that manner which he thought most 
advantageous to the conduct of Business, 
in which he himself had to bear so im- 
portant a part. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that a 
short time ago the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
remarked that they were discussing this 
Resolution under the dark shadow of 
Resolution No. 1. There was great 
truth in that observation; and, there- 
fore, Her Majesty’s Government should 
not be surprised if speeches were made 
and Amendments moved which would 
not have been made and moved if the Re- 
solution had been moved before the Ist 
Resolution was proposed. He regarded 
the speech and Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) in that light; and, 
under existing circumstances, they need 
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be looked upon with no surprise; but, 
speaking for himself, he was, neverthe- 
less, bound to say that, having listened 
to the debates of that morning, he was 
not prepared to vote for the Amendment 
of his noble Friend, or. the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), be- 
cause they both very nearly approached 
the one which was proposed, but not 
ressed to a division, by the hon. Mem- 

er for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff). He could not, however, allow 
the observations that had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to pass without notice. He 
admitted that his noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock Aad spoken in 
his usual agreeable, but slightly aggra- 
vating, manner, and had thus excited 
the Prime Minister to deal with topics 
other than those which he would naturally 
have dealt with in discussing the Amend- 
ment; but for all that the right hon. 
Gentleman—he (Lord John Manners) 
spoke with great deference—had ex- 
ceeded what might fairly have been 
expected from him on the occasion, 
when he drew out of his pocket the 
notes of a speech which he had in- 
tended to deliver he did not know how 
many days ago, and proceeded, with 
their help, to administer, in his absence, 
a castigation to the right hon. Member 
for Mid Kent. Again, with great re- 
spect, in pressing the House of Chenin 
to lose no time, and to avoid extraneous 
topics, the Prime Minister was quite 
right; but it was going a great deal too 
far, by the aid of notes taken from his 
pocket, to denounce, more or less, the 
conduct, as well as the language, of a 
right hon. Gentleman not then in the 
House. [‘‘No,no!’’] That, at least, 
was his opinion, and hon. Members 
opposite had a right to theirs: He 
- had no doubt his right hon. Friend 
would take an early opportunity of set- 
ting himself right with the House in 
that particular matter. But what his 
right hon. Friend probably intended to 
convey was, that the Chairman of Com- 
mittees usually sat on the Treasury Bench 
when he was not in the Chair; but that 
when he was in the Chair the only 
communications which could pass be- 
tween him and any Member of the Go- 
vernment had distinct and exclusive re- 
ference to the progress of Business. 
Meanwhile, he would ask whether the 
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Prime Minister meant to say that neither 
he nor any Member of the Government 
had at any time had any communication 
whatever as to the progress of Business, 
with either the Speaker or the Chair- 
man, for, if so, that was astatement which, 
he confessed, drew a very great draft in- 
deed upon his confidence and credulity. 
It was obvious. They had all witnessed 
it; and who could complain of the prac- 
tice, that if the Prime Minister thought 
that a Member was unduly protracting 
a debate, he should go or send someone 
else to the Chairman or the Speaker, and 
ask if it was not the opinion of the Chair 
that the Member in question was offend- 
ing against the Rules of the House? 
[ Mr. Guapstonz: No, no!] Did the right 
hon. Gentleman say he had never seen 
that done? Or was it that he said he 
had never done it ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the noble 
Lord asks me whether I have done 
that, I say no; and I have never seen 
it done; but it is not that. How is it 
possible that I can be aware of any 
communications that pass between the 
Chair and any Member, that are made 
in an undertone, without leading to the 
interruption of the debate ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Exactly ; 
but did the right hon. Gentleman, 
with his vast experience, mean to con- 
tend that the right hon. Member for 
Mid Kent was the only official Gentle- 
man who had pointed out to the Speaker 
or to the Chairman of Committees that 
some Member was unduly protractin 
debate? Surely it was often done; an 
it would be highly inconvenient if this 
practice were abandoned. Indeed, the 
complaint which he (Lord John Manners) 
made against all these Rules was that 
the House as a body was being made so 
jealous of the conduct of Gentlemen in 
Office that very great difficulty would 
be found in accelerating the progress of 
Business. He could not allow the ob- 
servations on the conduct of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Kent to pass 
without uttering a protest, and explain- 
ing that, in his view, the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman had been 
misinterpreted by the Prime Minister. 
On the delicate personal question he 
wished to say nothing one way or the 
other ; but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Dodson) went on to justify 
the vote which the Chairman had given 
on the Ist Resolution, he admitted 
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that the Chairman of Committees had 
voted iu the exercise of an undoubted 
right; but it was a matter of opi- 
nion whether it was wise or unwise 
to exercise the right. If the ques- 
tion was put to him (Lord John 
Manners), he must say that in the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, he 
doubted the wisdom of exercising the 
right. One reason why he said that 
was, that the Chairman of Committees 
was Deputy Speaker, and that, in that 
capacity, he might from time to time 
have to give a casting vote; and he 
(Lord John Manners) appealed to all 
Gentlemen familiar with the practice of 
the House whether it was not the in- 
variable custom for the Speaker in those 
cases to give the casting vote in such a 
way as to enable the House to have 
again the opportunity of deciding the 
question at issue. He remembered one 
very clear case in point, when Mr. 
Speaker Denison was in the Chair, on 
a Bill for the abolition of church rates. 
The votes were equal; but the Speaker 
instantly, and without hesitation, gave 
his casting vote against the second 
reading, and he did so because, in his 
opinion, it was the duty of the Speaker 
to afford an opportunity to the House 
of reconsidering the question. That he 
took to be the invariable and universal 
rule that guided the Speaker ; and it was 
therefore, in his opinion, a mistake for 
the Chairman to have voted at all. He 
did not wish to press the point an inch 
further, except to say that the Chairman 
of Committees having, in the exercise of 
his undoubted right, given that vote, he 
thought it would be greatly to the satis- 
faction of the House if he could find 
some convenient opportunity of inform- 
ing them whether he agreed with the 
interpretation which the Speaker had 
pronounced as his view of the Rule with 
respect to the “evident sense of the 
House.” As to the Amendment, if his 
noble Friend pressed it to a division, he 
(Lord John Manners) would be unable 
to follow him into the Lobby. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the Chairman of Committees was a par- 
tizan and occupied a totally different 
position from the Speaker. He received 
the ‘‘ Whips ” of the Party ; he attended 
their meetings; he voted with them on 
occasions ; and it therefore appeared that 
he was not in the independent position 
which the Speaker occupied. The right 





hon. Gentleman who was now President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Dod- 
son) had been promoted from the Chair- 
manship to a comparatively inferior Office 
—namely, that of Secretary to the Trea- 
sury; and though two cases had occurred 
a very long time ago in which Speakers 
became respectively a Prime Minister 
and a Secretary of State, they did not 
apply, because those were Offices of great 
political importance, and were not on 
the same footing as that of Secretary to 
the Treasury, which was considered a 
promotion for the then Chairman. The 
difference between the Chairman and 
the Speaker was great. The Speaker 
merged his name in that of ‘ Mr. 
Speaker,” whereas the Chairman was 
known as ‘‘ Mr. Cecil This” or “ Dr. 
Lyon That,” When the Chairman, too, 
was not in the Chair, he became once 
more the ordinary combatant politician 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON insisted 
that there was no analogy whatever 
between the position of Chairman and 
Speaker, nor were the more informal 
Sittings in Committee to be too closely 
compared to the Sittings of the House. 
The privilege of speaking many times 
in Committee, and the habit of making 
short and conversational speeches, were 
evidences of the broad distinction be- 
tween the House in Committee and the 
House when the Speaker was in the 
Chair. The penal restrictions which 
might be placed at the discretion of the 
Speaker were likely to become instru- 
ments of injustice in the hands of a 
Chairman of Committees. He intended 
to support the Amendment, which he 
trusted would be pressed to a division. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, as 
a question had arisen between his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Raikes), he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
might state that he had reason for saying 
he believed that an opportunity would 
be taken by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Kent to offer an explanation of what 
he had said in a former debate. As to 
the Amendment, it appeared to him to 
have very little practical use or force in 
it. If the question of adjournment was 
confined to a Member getting up simply 
to the point of whether it was right to 
adjourn at that particular time or not, 
the moment that was decided—being in 
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Committee—he could speak as often as 
he liked. To his mind, the Amendment 
did not limit the power of debate in 
Committee at all. The supporters of the 
Amendment placed upon it a great deal 
more weight than it would carry. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, to 
leave out the word “ strictly.”—(ZLord 
Randolph Churchill.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON, in moving as an 
Amendment, in line 4, to omit the words 
‘matter of such Motion,” in order to 
insort the words “‘ matters arising out of 
the subject then under discussion,”’ said, 
he did so on account of the highly re- 
strictive nature of the Resolution as it 
stood. He claimed that the House 
should be allowed to discuss any matter 
arising out of the subject under debate. 
It would be in the discretion of the 
Chairman to see that the licence was 
not abused. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, to leave out the words “ the matter 
of such Motion,” in order to insert the words 
“ matters arising out of the subject then under 
discussion,” —(Afr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he looked 
upon the Amendment as destructive to 
the Resolution, as there was no diffi- 
culty in construing its terms as it stood. 
He could not, therefore, accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SALT, in moving the omission of 
the latter part of the Rule, which pro- 
hibited Members who had spoken on 
any Motion for Adjournment, or for re- 
porting Progress, or that the Chairman 

eave the Chair, from moving or second- 
ing any similar Motion during the same 
debate, or during the same Sitting of 
the Committee, said, he approached the 
consideration of the Resolution in a dif- 
ferent spirit from that which he felt 
when the House was dealing with the 
Ist Resolution upon the e/éture. To the 
eléture he was strongly opposed, not 
_merely upon Party grounds, but upon 
deeper and wider principles, as abso- 
lutely opposed not only to Conservative, 
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but also to Radical ideas. Now, how- 
ever, that it had been carried, he would 
endeavour to use it as loyally as pos- 
sible to the House. No great and broad 

rinciples were involved in the present 

esolution. He had, therefore, lis- 
tened to the criticisms to which it had 
been subjected entirely with the view of 
considering how far, in the changing 
habits of debate, it would really work 
in the future. It was very necessary 
to guard against making the Rules 
too stringent, otherwise Members would 
be apt to be guided rather by the 
letter than by the spirit of them; and 
in that case an amount of Obstruc- 
tion would be developed far surpassing 
any they had seen up to the present 
time. The practice of the House and 
Committee had been that those who had 
moved or seconded any of these Motions 
should not move or second any similar 
Motion; but the Rule proposed to ex- 
tend this to every Member who had 
rg on such Motion. He contended 
that that extension of the restriction 
was not necessary or desiraLle. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out from the word ‘‘ Motion,”’ to 
the end of the Question.” —( Mr. Salt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘and no Member having’ stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Salt) had gone a great degree into the 
details of the Resolution, and into points 
which were not now before them. It 
was not merely an objection to the de- 
tails of the Resolution, but a proposal to 
strike it out altogether. It was impos- 
sible for the Government to accede to 
that, nor, indeed, had the hon. Member 
advanced any argument to justify such 
a course. At the same time, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) did not say that those 
were details which might not require 
consideration. The object of the Go- 
vernment was to introduce into the 
Committee of the House a salutary 
Rule which existed in the Sittings of 
the House itself, under which a Gen- 
tleman who had moved or seconded 
the adjournment of the debate could 
not, in the same debate, move or second 
the same Motion. If the hon. Member’s 
Amendment were accepted, the object of 
the Government would be defeated. 
They knew that now in Committee two 
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Gentlemen might move alternately as 
often as they pleased the Motion to re- 
rt Progress, and the Motion that the 
airman leave the Chair; and if there 
was one provision more objectionable 
than another, it was that which enabled 
a body of 4 Gentlemen—four would be 
quite sufficient—by alternate Motions to 
stop the Business of the House, Such a 
number might set themselves against 
400, and, as regarded Business, put 
them at defiance; he, therefore, hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he trusted his hon. Friend (Mr. Salt) 
would press his Amendment, for he con- 
sidered the proposition of the Govern- 
ment the thin end of the wedge, the 
object of which was to sweep away all 
safeguards in Committee. He foresaw 
a time when the Government would 
endeavour to curtail the present privi- 
lege accorded to Members of speaking 
more than once in Committee. He would 
like to call the Prime Minister’s atten- 
tion to the Obstruction offered by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in 1879, to a Resolution re- 
sembling the 12th Resolution of the 
Prime Minister. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman been present at that time 
he would have been ashamed of the 
conduct of his Colleague. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
objected to upsetting great Constitutional 
Privileges in order to get rid of petty 
inconvenience ; it was like burning down 
your house to warm your hands. He 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) should like 
the Prime Minister and others of his 
Colleagues to explain how it was they 
were trying to deprive Members of the 
privileges they had themselves exercised 
so often, and with such perseverance, in 
reference to the Royal Titles Act and 
other measures. At the close of last 
Session, when Members of the Opposi- 
tion had been allowed, or persuaded, to 
leave the House, under the impression 
that the Sunday Closing Bill for Corn- 
wall would not come on, a contrary ar- 
rangement was come to. If such a sur- 
prise as that could not be resisted, great 
evils would ensue, and important mea- 
sures would be pushed forward at late 
hours, when hon. Members ought to be 
in bed. There was once a salutary Rule 
that Supply should not go on after mid- 
night, and it would be well if it could 





be revived. The ec’éture having been 
adopted, the Opposition must do what 
they could to preserve the remainin 
rights of Members ; and he maintain 
that the Amendment would afford con- 
siderable security to the independent 
Members of the House. 

Mr. SALT said, he proposed to with- 
draw the Amendment, and wished to 
explain that he had moved it under a 
misapprehension as to its effect, which 
he was informed was in accordance with 
the established practice of the House, 
that the Mover and the Seconder of Ad- 


journment could not repeat the Motion. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was glad 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
had consented to withdraw his Amend- 
ment; but he (Mr. Newdegate) trusted 
that they would not loose the whole 
substance of the Amendment. It seemed 
to him, however, that the words ought 
to run thus—that ‘‘no Member should 
be entitled to move or second any similar 
Motion more than once in the same de- 
bate.” He thought there was a marked 
distinction between the proceedings on 
the second readings of Bills and in Com- 
mittee; and why was it that that dis- 
tinction was acknowledged, in the prac- 
tice of the House, by Members being 
allowed to speak only once on the 
second and third readings of Bills, 
whilst they were allowed to speak an 
unlimited number of times in Com- 
mittee? The reason was this—that the 
debate on the second and third readings 
was supposed to be limited to the prin- 
ciple or principles of the Bill—for he 
had known some Bills to contain more 
than one principle. Therefore, hon. 
Members were only allowed to speak 
once upon that stage; but when the 
House went into Committee on a Bill, 
they had to deal with a succession of 
important details, even if the principle 
of the Bill was single, and these details 
touched upon a great variety of subjects. 
It was this variety of subjects which justi- 
fied the practice of allowing hon. Mem- 
bers to speak frequently in Committee. 
Now, he held that the reason for that 
practice ought to be remembered in the 
restriction contemplated, according to 
the intention of this Resolution, which 
would restrict the action of Members in 
Committee. It would be most incon- 
venient and most unjust to enact that, 
because a Member had spoken upon a 
question of adjournment, upon one 
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clause containing totally different matter 
from that contained in the succeeding 
clauses of the measure, he should, there- 
fore, be precluded from speaking on the 
treatment of subsequent clauses referring 
to subjects of a totally different cha- 
racter. It would also be most unjust 
to deprive a Member of his function of 
moving the adjournment because he had 
previously supported the adjournment 
of the debate on a totally different sub- 
ject. That would be unjust on the same 
ground that it would be so if they de- 
prived him of the opportunity of speak- 
ing. It would be grossly unfair if, be- 
cause the same Member had spoken upon 
a Ist clause on the proposal to adjourn 
the debate, he was to be held precluded 
from speaking on a proposal to adjourn 
the debate, or to report Progress upon a 
2nd clause. He would, therefore, simply 
suggest the striking out of the words 
‘*having spoken to any such Motion,” 
in the 4th line, and the words “‘ during 
the same sitting of the Committee,” at 
the conclusion of the Resolution. He 
believed the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) had 
placed a somewhat analogous Notice of 
Amendment on the Paper; and, that 
being so, he (Mr. Newdegate) would 
not make any Motion himself, but wait 
until the hon. Member had had an op- 
portunity of addressing the House on 
the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out ‘‘spoken to,” and insert 
‘‘moved or seconded,” —(Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was his 
duty to look to the Resolutions as a 
whole ; and, doing so, he should be dis- 
posed to accede to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), as the Resolution gave 
other powers which would be available. 
He was also distinctly of opinion that 
another Amendment might properly be 
conceded, not by introducing new words, 
but by striking out the closing words of 
the Resolution, ‘‘ or during the same sit- 
ting of the Committee.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 
Amendment proposed, in line 6, omit 


‘‘ or during the same sitting of the Com- 
mnittee.’’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 


dlr. Newdegate 





Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert in line 5, after ‘‘ similar 
Motion,” the words ‘if it has been 
negatived.” Theright hon. and learned 
Gentleman said he did so, on the ground 
that any Motion that had been merely 
put and withdrawn ought not to fall 
within the Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would point 
out to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that, as line 5 had already been 

assed, his Motion was too late. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that, in that case, 
he would move the Amendment in the 
form of a Proviso. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule of Debate 
is this—that a Member who proposes 
a Question to the House is considered 
to have spoken; and I apprehend that 
in the case quoted by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson)— 
that of a Member having so risen to 
address the House, and being afterwards 
allowed to withdraw his Motion—he will 
still be held to have spoken, because he 
has risen in his place to address the 
House; and I should be bound to hold 
that, although he was willing to with- 
draw his Motion, still, having risen to 
address the House, he should, according 
to the Rules of Debate, be considered to 
have spoken. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose to 
move to add the following Proviso, of 
which he had given the Prime Minister 
Notice, although it was not in the 
Paper:—‘‘ Provided always, that this Re- 
solution shall not apply to Debates which 
begin after half-past Twelve o’clock.” 
The Amendment would in no way in- 
terfere with the Resolution as applicable 
to Government Business, inasmuch as 
all important Government Business be- 
gan before half-past 12; but, on the 
other hand, the Proviso would meet the 
case of a Member who had, by. a lucky 
accident, escaped the operation of the 
Half-past Twelve Rule, and had brought 
on late, and in a thin House, some Bill or 
Resolution which he was anxious to pass, 
and for which he might obtain the sup- 

ort of a small majority of the House. 
n that case, the only protection against 
Business being carried on to too late an 
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hour was to move the adjournment of 
the House. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘¢ Provided always, That this Resolution shall 
not apply to Debates which begin after half-past 
Twelve of the clock.’’—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had hoped 
that some hon. Member would have risen 
to discuss the question on behalf of the 
independent Members, as the Govern- 
ment had really very little concern in the 
matter, since, as the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had pointed 
out, the Government Business that began 
after half-past 12 was unimportant. 
It was important, however, in the 
interests of private Members, to keep 
alive such chances as they at present 
possessed of carrying on Business after 
half-past 12; and he thought the 
Resolution, as it stood, would operate 
rather in favour of private Members. 
If the House thought the Proviso a 
desirable one, the Government would 
be sorry to bar its consideration ; but 
there was some inconvenience and com- 
plexity in having a different set of Rules 
after half-past 12 from those in operation 
before that hour, and he doubted very 
much the expediency of bringing in a 
distinction of that kind. 

Srrk EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he felt bound to oppose the Proviso, 
which he thought would be injurious to 
private Members rather than other- 
wise. It would only apply to cases in 
which Bills were not blocked. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped earnestly 
that such an encouragement to Obstruc- 
tion as that which the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) would afford would not be 
countenanced by the House. It was 
now almost impossible for private Mem- 
bers to ‘get any legislation through the 
House; and that Proviso would throw 
additional impediments in their way. It 
would be better to reserve all discussion 
as to the Half-past Twelve Rule until they 
came to the Resolution specially dealing 
with that matter. He sincerely trusted 
that the House would not assent to the 
Amendment. 

+ Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
cordially supported the Amendment. He 





could not see that the Amendment 
created any obstacles to the proposals 
of private Members that did not exist 
before. He thought that the alleged 
complexity of keeping two sets of Rules 
for two different periods of the Sitting 
was fully justified by the changed cir- 
cumstances under which the House 
did Business when a certain hour was 
passed. Before half-past 12 Members 
were willing to give adequate and in- 
telligent discussion to legislative pro- 
posals. After that hour, every moment 
that passed diminished both that will and 
that power. There were upon the Statute 
Book monuments of the incapacity of 
the House to transact Business after 
that hour. The reason for passing Bills 
should be the public interest secured by 
the fact that the measures had been ade- 
quately discussed by persons who under- 
stood them. That was never the reason 
with a majority in the small hours—at 
that time the reason was either the un- 
expectedly excited hopes of a private 
Member, or else the desire of the Go- 
vernment to swell the Statute Book with 
quantity rather than quality. The public 
interest ought not to suffer for the mere 
satisfaction of those anxieties. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would not 
deny that some faulty legislation crept 
into the Statute Book after half-past 12 
at night, as well as before that hour ; but 
he would also assert that there were 
many valuable provisions in measures 
that were passed after half-past 12. The 
proper time, however, as he would point 
out, for considering all matters relating 
to the effect and operation of the Half- 
past Twelve Rule would present itself in 
connection with a subsequent Resolution. 
At present the proposed Proviso was out 
of place, and it would be undesirable to 
import it into the Rule now under dis- 
cussion. 

Eart PERCY said, that, unless some 
such Amendment as that were adoped, 
they would force private Members to 
block Bills far more than they did now. 
The Government of the day often ob- 
jected to some particular and, perhaps, 
most important provision in a private 
Member’s Bill; and then the Member 
in charge of it, in order to conciliate the 
Government, gave way, and thus changed 
the whole nature of the measure. In 
those circumstances, it was only by 
moving adjournments that a small num- 
ber of Members in the House, late at 
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night, could prevent a Bill being hurried 
through, without due consideration, in 
an entirely different shape from that in 
which it was at first put down on the 
Paper. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, he must 

rotest, in the interest of private Mem- 
i against the House encouraging 
Obstruction to the passing of private 
Members’ Bills, ot trusted that the 
Prime Minister would not accept the 
Amendment. If it was for the interest 
of the nation that the Government should 
be free from Obstruction in its efforts at 
legislation, so also was it that the mea- 
sures proposed by Members should be 
fairly discussed. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in sup- 
porting the Amendment, said, he did so 

ecause he had always been of opinion 
that the debates of the House were a 
great deal too protracted. On that 
ground he should support the Amend- 
ment, as the Resolution without it would 
act most prejudicially in relaxing the 
Half-past Twelve Rule. 

Mr. RAIKES rose, and said, he wished 
to be allowed to make a personal expla- 
nation, in reference to certain observa- 
tions made in the course of that after- 
noon’s debate. He was sorry that he 
was not in his place at the time to hear 
them. It appeared that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Kent (Sir 
William Hart Dyke), a few days ago, 
made some observations in dealing with 
the Resolution then before the House 
cognate to the present question, and in 
the course of those observations em- 
ployed words which he (Mr. Raikes) 
thought were calculated to produce an 
exceedingly false impression. Those 
words had express relation to himself, 
and he understood that the Prime Mi- 
nister had adverted to them that after- 
noon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did so in 
answer to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). 

Mr. RAIKES said, he would state to 
the House his own recollection of the 
circumstances referred to; and he be- 
lieved his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Kent, being himself exceedingly 
anxious of explaining away the false 
impression his words produced, would, 
if present, fully corroborate what he was 
about to say. The statement of his 
right hon. Friend was one in which he 
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said his official duties during the last 
Parliament led to his being constantly 
at the elbow of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means, and urging 
him to get through the work as far as 
possible with regard to the views of the 
late Prime Minister. Well, what might 
be his right hon. Friend’s recollection 
of the circumstances of course he could 
not divine; but he could only say that, 
so far as his recollection went, his right 
hon. Friend was, no doubt, constantly at 
his elbow, for the reason that he occu- 
pied a place in closo proximity to the 
Chair, and of his right hon. Friend 
being obliged constantly to pass in and 
out of the House. But if his right 
hon. Friend ever made any suggestion 
to him (Mr. Raikes) that he ought to 
depart from his duty in conducting the 
Business of the House, with a view of 
consulting the convenience of the Prime 
Minister, or of anybody else, he could 
only say that he most decidedly had no 
recollection whatever of such a sugges- 
tion. If it were made, it certainly never 
received the slightest attention from 
him. In illustration of that, he might 
mention that he did not recollect any 
occasion, except one, on which there was 
any act of Ministerial interference with 
him in the discharge of his duty. On 
one occasion, shortly after he was ap- 
pointed to the Chair, he called on the 
right hon. Member for South- West Lan- 
cashire, then Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, as ‘“‘Mr. Cross.” 
Very shortly afterwards the Prime Mi- 
nister wrote those words on a piece of 
paper, and handed it to him. The 
words were as follows :—‘‘ The Secre- 
tary of State should be styled by the 
Chairman ‘ Mr. Secretary Cross.’”’ That, 
he believed, was the only occasion when 
any attempt was made to interfere with 
his action. Now came the sequel to it. 
The next time he had an opportunity of 
meeting Mr. Disraeli in the Lobby he 
(Mr. Raikes) said to hin—‘Sir, 1 am 
obliged to you for the hint you gave 
me yesterday as to the performance 
of my duties; but in this, as in all 
matters, I think it right to follow the 
example and practice of Mr. Speaker.” 
He felt confident that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Kent would, 
on reflection, if he were present, concur 
in every word he had now said, for his 
right hon. Friend, iike himself, had no 
wish but to maintain the character of 
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the Chair in that House with perfect 
honour and independence. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 62; Noes 
145: Majority 83. — (Div. List, No. 
370.) 

And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, Further Pro- 
ceeding on Main Question, as amended, 
stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 16th November, 1882. 





Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th November, 1882. 


MIN UTES.]—New Waits Issurp—For Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, v. Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole, Manor of Northstead; for 
Preston, v. Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, 
Chiltern Hundreds. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o Co — 


THE MAGISTRAOY (IRELAND)— 
CORONERS, COUNTY GALWAY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, although the 
ee juries are bound by 44 and 45 

ict. c. 35, sub-section 3, to pay the 
salaries of coroners half-yearly, the 
Treasurer of County Galway has re- 
fused to pay Mr. Coroner Lynch accord- 
ingly ; and, if he will give instructions 
to put a stop to the practice by which 
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salaries of coroners presented for at one 
assize have payment deferred until the 
next ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are four 
Coroners in the County Galway. They 
are all paid at the same time—namely, 
at the Assizes following that at which 
the presentment is made for their sa- 
laries. There are no funds in the 
County Treasurer’s hands to pay pre- 
sentments made at the last Assizes until 
the cess has been collected and lodged 
to the credit of the county. 


EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF HER 
MAJESTY’S FORCES. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, To be so good 
as to inform the House what are the 
numbers and proportions of sick in the 
different branches of the Army of Occu- 
pation in Egypt according to the latest 
returns; and, whether any steps are in 
contemplation with a view to the better 
accommodation of the troops ? 

Mrz. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
say that the present percentages of sick 
in the Army of Egypt are—for the In- 
fantry, 7; for the Artillery, 11; and for 
the Cavalry, 15 per cent. The percent- 
ages are rapidly decreasing, as the sickly 
season has come to an end. General 
Sir Andrew Clarke, the Inspector Gene- 
ral of Fortifications and Director of 
Works, went to Egypt a week ago to in- 
quire whether any improvements in the 
barrack and hospital arrangements are 
desirable. In the meanwhile, no expen- 
diture on these services has been spared 
to put the buildings in a fit state. 


ARMY—THE ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If he can now 
state, in conformity with a promise made 
on the 16th of March last, what deci- 
sion has been arrived at with regard to 
the re-adjustment of relative rank and 
retiring pay of the Officers of the Army 
Veterinary Department ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to say 
that this question, as well as others 
affecting the Estimates of next year, 
have been before me; but I do not think 
it expedient to anticipate what will be 
seen in those Estimates, 
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THE CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) — 
“FREE FORCE” OF ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY, TIPPERARY. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, by Order in Council of 27th 
July 1882, the Free Force of Royal 
Irish Constabulary, stationed in the 
county Tipperary, South Riding, was 
reduced by one hundred men, the same 
number being forthwith added to the 
Auxiliary or Extra Police Force, thus, 
by a stroke of the pen, throwing an in- 
creased burthen of taxation on the dis- 
trict of some £4,000 a year; what was 
the reason of this sudden change; and, 
whether the magistrates or ratepayers 
of the district were consulted as to its 
propriety ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Free Force 
in the South Riding in the County Tip- 

erary was reduced by 100 men by 
rder in Council of the 27th of July 

last, and by Warrant, dated August 4, 

100 men were appointed as extra force 

under the Act. 6 Will. IV. c. 13, s. 18, 
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thereby increasing the local taxation of 
the county by a yearly sum not exceed- | 
ing £3,446 5s. When I say “‘ not ex-| 
ceeding,” I am not to be understood as | 
considering the sum a small one. The) 
reason for the change was, that before 
the re-distribution of the Free Force, 
made on July 27, the South Riding of 
Tipperary had 176 men of the Free 
Force more than its proper proportion, 
comparing its area and population with 
other counties and ridings in Ireland. 
The change cannot be said to have been 
sudden, as a re-distribution of the Free 
Force is only possible and legal every 
fifth year. This quinquennial re-distri- 
bution is not a matter for the considera- 
tion of the magistrates and ratepayers. 
It isa question of justice between one 
county and another, and the loss which 
Tipperary has suffered is compensated 
by the gain of other counties which had 
not their proper proportion before. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BICYCLES 
IN RICHMOND PARK. 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther, having allowed hack cabs to pass 
through Richmond Park, he will extend 
a like privilege to bicycles and tri- 
cycles ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The use of 
bicycles and tricycles is forbidden by 
the Regulations laid down under the 
Parks Regulation Act in the Royal 
Parks. As it is very generally believed 
that they are a source of danger to 
riders and drivers, I have not thought 
it well to propose any change in the 
existing Regulations. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Srr TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Why 
the name of Surgeon General Hanbury, 
commanding the Medical Branch of the 
Egyptian Expedition, was omitted from 
the Parliamentary Vote of Thanks to 
the General Officers and others of the 
Expedition ; whether Surgeon General 
Hanbury does not hold the relative 
rank of Major General, and is of the 
same rank as the other Major Generals 
whose distinguished services were spe- 
cially acknowledged in the despatches 
of the General, the Commander in Chief 
of the Expedition ; and, whythe names of 
Deputy Surgeon General Oolvin Smith, 
and the Medical Officers of the In- 
dian Contingent, were omitted from 
the despatches recommending the pro- 
motion of Medical Officers, in the last 
despatch of the General Commanding in 
Chief? 

Mr. OHILDERS: In reply to the 
first Question of the hon. Baronet, I 
have to say, speaking for the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who, with myself, were 
responsible for the language of the 
Vote of Thanks, that we followed the 
precedents, according to which it is not 
usual to name Departmental officers, 
and I see no reason for enlarging the 
already long lists of names embodied on 
these occasions. In reply to the second 
Question, it is true that Surgeon Gene- 
ral Hanbury does hold the relative rank 
of Major General; as to the third Ques- 
tion, it is not for me to ask the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of an Army. why he 
either excludes or includes in his de- 
spatches the names of particular officers; 
but, as a matter of fact, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley wrote a supplementary de- 
spatch, which will appear in to-morrow’s 
Gazette, and in which I observe the 
name of Deputy Surgeon General Colvin 
Smith, 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Mr. AtpErrman W. LAWRENCE 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether, as it has been found imprac- 
ticable to remove the Arch at the top of 
Constitution Hill bodily, as originally 
intended, and as it is now decided to 
take down the Wellington Statue, and 
pull down the Arch, and reconstruct 
the same on a new site, he can state 
the cost of such removal and reconstruc- 
tion; and, whether he will not consider 
the advisability (by a slight modification 
of the original plan) of allowing the 
Arch to remain in its present position, 
and place some handsome gates at the 
entrance to Constitution Hill, and there- 
by save an outlay of nearly £20,000? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My hon. 
Friend, in the second part of his Ques- 
tion, has greatly over-estimated the cost 
of the operation of pulling down and re- 
constructing the Wellington Arch. The 
contract price for the whole improve- 
ments, including the levelling of the 
ground and making the new roads, is 
under the estimate I stated to the House 
in May last. It is £24,000, of which 
between £10,000 and £12,000 is the 
cost of pulling down and rebuilding the 
Arch. I stated in the discussion on the 
Vote of £3,000 that the removal of the 
Arch from its present position to the 
new place indicated in the model is an 
essential part of the scheme, and that 
I could not be responsible for the im- 
provement unless this were agreed to. 
I cannot, therefore, now make any 
change. 

Mr. Atprrwman W. LAWRENCE 
asked if the Estimate included the 
expense of a new pedestal for the 
statue? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE replied, that 
it did not, because it was possible that 
the old pedestal would do for the statue 
in its new position. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT, 1875 — EXPLOSION 
OF DYNAMITE AT BURY PORT, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 

Sir JOHN JENKINS asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he is aware of the fact that 
about 300 tons of dynamite is stored in 
one room at Bury Port, Carmarthen- 
shire, within a comparatively short dis- 
tance of the shipping in the Port and of 
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large works where hundreds of workmen 
are employed; whether an explosion of 
waste dynamite took place there on 
Saturday last; and, if he will cause in- 
quiries to be made as to the above 
facts and as to the precautions (if any) 
taken to prevent serious accidents ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that inquiries had been, made, 
and he had received a Report, which 
was too long to read to the House; but 
he would be happy to show it to his 
hon. Friend. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
MANSFIELD, R.M. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Ohief 
Secretary to the. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether Mr. Mansfield, lately 
R.M. in the county Galway, has been 
ordered to give up his official papers to 
another resident magistrate, and been 
relieved from his duties within the past 
week ; whether this is in consequence 
of his having arrested Matthew Harris, 
lately imprisoned as a suspect and or- 
ganiser of the Land League, for sedi- 
tious speaking at a public meeting ; and, 
whether Mr. Mansfield’s action is to 
be rewarded by temporary or permanent 
suspension ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The want of 
discretion exhibited by Captain Mans- 
field on the occasion of the arrest of 
Mr. Matthew Harris was, in the opinion 
of the Irish Government, such as to 
call for disapproval. Captain Mansfield 
has therefore been relieved of his duties 
in the Portumna district, and will shortly 
be appointed to another district. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, considering 
the qualities shown by officers command- 
ing the Royal Marines on land service, 
he will consider of securing to this arm 
of the Services a share hitherto denied 
of the higher commands and appoint- 
ments; whether, out of the number of 
their officers who have passed through 
the Staff College with credit and honour, 
any have ever been employed on the 
Staff, or during many years eve placed 
on any Committee for the considera- 
tion of Naval or Military matters; and, 
with whom does the power rest to 
set this right, whether with the Ad- 
miralty, the War Office, or the Horse 
Guards ? 
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Mz. OHILDERS: My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) has asked 
me to answer this Question. No one has 
a higher opinion of the Royal Marines 
than myself, and that opinion is derived, 
not only from what has come before me 
at the War Office, but from my former 
experience as First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Last year I authorized the em- 
ployment of Marine officers on the per- 
sonal Staff of general officers, who are 
responsible for these selections; but the 
difficulty of employing Marine officers 
on the general Staff of the Army or 
military officers, which would be the 
necessary corollary, on the Marine Staff 
arises out of the circumstance that the 
War Department keeps no records, and 
the Commander-in-Chief has, therefore, 
no knowledge of the services and quali- 
fications of Marine officers, and similarly 
the Board of Admiralty keep no records 
and have no knowledge of the services 
and qualifications of officers of the Army. 
The question, however, is one which I 
will consider with His Royal Highness 
and the Admiralty. Perhaps, as to the 
last Question, I ought to say that there 
is now no separate Department of the 
Horse Guards, and that I presume my 
hon. Friend means the Military Depart- 
ment of the War Office. 

Mr. GORST asked if the communi- 
cations on the subject of the Marines 
which were going on between the War 
Office and the Admiralty were extending 
to the consideration of whether the 
Marine Force might be brought entirely 
under the War Office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that he had 
not said that communications were going 
on. What he said was, that he would 
consult the Board of Admiralty, to- 
gether with the Commander-in-Chief, on 
this particular point. He had never 
heard before of the suggestion of putting 
the Marines under the War Office, and 
he should not be very well disposed to 
entertain it. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought it was a question 
worthy of consideration, he should be 
happy to listen to any argument that 
might be privately addressed to him. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—CLONMEL 
POST OFFICE. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 

General, What steps, if any, have been 

taken to secure a site for a new Post 
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Office in Clonmel suitable to the require- 
ments of the town and district ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, the 
question of providing a new site for the 
Post Office at Clonmel was now under 
consideration. He hoped it would be 
decided in a few days. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
CASE OF ANTHONY GALEAGHER. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that General 
Tisdal, investigator under the Arrears 
Act, heard a case at Tubbercurry, county 
Sligo, on Friday last, in which a tenant 
named Anthony Galeagher, claiming the 
benefit of the Act, and holding a ten- 
ancy the rents of which were payable 
every March and September, produced 
receipts dated 23rd May 1881 and 20th 
February 1882, each for a half year’s 
rent, and claimed that these payments 
should be held to be in satisfaction for 
the rent of 1881, but the investigator, 
upon the statement of the agent, that 
the March rent was not called in until 
September, and therefore that rent paid 
before September 1881 could not satisfy 
the March gale, decided that there was 
upon the estate what he termed “ a five 
months’ hanging gale;’’ whether this 
decision is contrary to the instructions 
issued by the Land Commission to the 
investigators, and whether a gale “‘ hang- 
ing” for a term less than a half year 
falls under the provisions of the Act; 
or, if so, whether it is open to an inves- 
tigator to declare that a ‘‘ hanging gale” 
exists in every case in which the rent is 
not called in upon the precise day on 
which it accrues due; whether General 
Tisdal, in the case in question, heard 
the tenant’s evidence upon oath, but 
took the evidence of the agent without 
swearing him, and did not cause the 
oath to be administered to him until a 
clergyman informed him that public 
opinion would be brought to bear upon 
his conduct; who recommended General 
Tisdal for the office of investigator, and 
what his qualifications are; and, whe- 
ther notice will be taken of his ruling 
in the case of Anthony Galeagher, and 
his omission to administer the oath im- 
partially to witnesses before him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This Question 
has been referred by the Land Commis- 
sioners to General Tisdal for report with 
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regard to the decision referred to; but 
his reply has not yet reached me. The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they appointed General Tisdal an inves- 
tigator on their personal knowledge of 
his fitness for the office. According to 
the Treasury Regulations, persons who 
have been officers in the Army or Navy 
are among those qualified to act as in- 
vestigators. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—‘‘ INVESTIGATORS.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
considering his recent statement that the 
investigators in Ireland under the Crime 
Prevention Act have the same power as 
justices in petty sessions to hear soli- 
citors, as well as counsel, in cases heard 
before them, and considering that Mr. 
David Lynch, barrister, Investigator 
under the Crime Prevention Act, recently 
refused to hear solicitors at Tralee, and 
persisted in his refusal, Whether, in 
view of another session of the investi- 
gating court at Tralee, presided over by 
Mr. David Lynch, and the difficulty and 
cost of procuring counsel in a place so 
remote as Tralee, the Irish Executive 
will convey to Mr. Lynch a direct official 
intimation that he has the power to hear 
solicitors, and that it is desirable in the 
public interest he should allow the option, 
when application is made to him to do 


so? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The question of 
hearing solicitors is one which is left to 
the discretion of the investigator, and 
no official communication with Mr. 
Lynch on the subject appears to me to 
be necessary, or, indeed, appropriate. 
Ican hardly doubt that Mr. Lynch is 
aware of the legal opinion quoted by the 
hon. Member in favour of hearing 
solicitors. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
A GUARDIAN, SLIGO UNION. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, as the re- 
sult of several months of Correspondence 
with the Irish Local Government Board, 
Major Spaight, one of their Inspectors, 
held an inquiry, on the 2nd of last 
month, into the validity of the return of 
Mr, Hunter, a Guardian of the Poor for 
the Lakeview Division of the Sligo 
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Union, in the month of March last; 
whether the returning officer of the 
Sligo Union declared Mr. Hunter elected 
by a majority of seven votes, and 
whether the Local Government Board 
decided, upon the Report of their in- 
spector, that Mr. Hunter was in a mi- 
nority, and there had been a majority of 
five valid votes on the side of Mr. 
M‘Dermott; but, nevertheless, the 
4.ocal Government Board did not de- 
clare Mr. M‘Dermott to be the elected 
Guardian, but declared that an order 
for a new election would be issued ; 
and, whether steps will be taken to 
withdraw the Board’s letter of the 2nd 
instant, to the clerk and returning officer 
of the Sligo Union, and to declare Mr. 
Mathew M'‘Dermott the elected Guar- 
dian for the Lakeview Division ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Since the in- 
quiry referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member, Mr. Hunter has fur- 
nished to the Local Government Board 
some additional information, with which 
he was not prepared at the inquiry, with 
regard to six votes which it had been 
proposed to deduct from the number re- 
corded for him. On testing the infor- 
mation thus received the Local Govern- 
ment Board found that the six votes in 
question were valid votes and ought not 
to have been deducted. He conse- 
quently retains a majority of votes, and 
the Board’s instructions for a new elec- 
tion have been withdrawn. 


Land Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS. 

Mz. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Land Commissioners 
have recently made arule which pro- 
vides that agreements for fixing fair 
rents shall be under the hands of the 
landlord and tenant; whether they have 
held that, in the case of the landlords 
being Corporations, the agreementshould 
be under the seal of the Companies ; and, 
whether, having regard to the incon- 
venience, expense, and delay that may 
thus be caused in the case of Companies 
or Corporations resident in England, it 
is likely that any modification will be 
introduced in the rule ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners have decided that in order 
to comply with the provisions of Section 
8, Sub-section 6, of the Land Law Act, 
it is necessary that agreements for fair 
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rents entered into under that sub-section 
must be signed by the landlord himself. 
In the case of the landlords being Cor- 
porations, an agreement must bear the 
seal of the Corporation. The Commis- 
sioners do not consider they have any 
power to dispense with this requirement. 
The necessity for it arises, not out of 
any rule made by them, but out of the 
terms of the Statute. The Commissioners 
do not object, where it would be im- 
practicable or highly inconvenient to 
obtain the signature of the landlord to 
every agreement, to allow agreements 
to be scheduled, and to accept as suffi- 
cient the landlord’s signature to the 
schedule, and there is no objection to 
the same course being followed by a 
Corporation affixing its seal. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—ATTEMPT ON MR. 
JUSTICE LAWSON—PATRICK DELANY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, having regard to the antecedents 
of the man Patrick Delany, and the cir- 
cumstances under which he has been 
arrested on a charge of attempting to 
shoot Mr. Justice Lawson, Whether he 
will direct a medical examination as to 
the mental condition of the prisoner. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have no in- 
tention ofinterfering in a matter already 
fully provided for by law. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
HEAD CONSTABLES. 


Mr. J. W. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
the fact that the head constables who 
were in charge at Wicklow, Arklow, and 
Baltinglass during the agitation for the 
reform of the Land Laws are all Roman 
Catholics; whether he is aware that they 
have been removed within. the last 
twelve months toless important stations ; 
and, whether he can state on what 
grounds they were thus dealt with ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Within the past 
12 months the head constables who were 
in charge of the stations at Wicklow and 
Arklow, and who are Roman Catholics, 
were transferred to other stations, and 
have been replaced by head constables, 
who are likewise Roman Catholics. For 
some years past there has been no head 
above referred to were transferred to 
constable at Baltinglass. Both the men 
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the vacant stations considered most suit- 


able for them. Their transfer to other 
stations was carried out for the good of 
the service. 


EGYPT—ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. O’Ketty) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has been or is likely to be 
consulted by the Khedive in the re- 
organization of the Egyptian Army; 
and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will inquire into the cir- 
cumstances attending Baker Pasha’s 
departure from Constantinople before 
consenting to his appointment as com- 
manding officer of the Egyptian Army. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already stated in the House that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been, and will 
be, consulted by the Khedive in the re- 
organization of the Egyptian Army ; and 
I have also stated on a previous occasion 
that Her Majesty’s Government are not 
concerned with any circumstances that 
may have attended Baker Pasha’s de- 
parture from Constantinople; but they 
are not aware that it is the intention of 
the Khedive to make him Commander- 
in-Chief. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1831— 
DECREES FOR RENT. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland, Whether Mr. 
Waters, Chairman of the county Leitrim, 
did, at the October Quarter Sessions at 
Manorhamilton, on the application of 
defendants, stay execution on a large 
number of decrees for rent granted by 
him at the previous April and June 
Sessions, which were already in the 
hands of the sheriff, and some of which 
were partially executed ; if he will state 
to the House under what statute a 
County Court Judge can stay decrees 
granted by him at previous sessions, 
after such decrees have passed into the 
hands of the sheriff for execution ; and, 
whether, by such action, Mr. Waters 
has exceeded the powers conferred upon 
him by statute ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
that Mr. Waters had been communicated 
with, and had replied that as the cases 
referred to in the Question were judicial 
decisions made by him as County Court 
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Judge in Leitrim, he must respectfully 
decline to explain or justify them. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY—INSUFFICIENT SPACE. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Chief ‘Commis- 
sioner of Works, If his attention has 
- been called to the crowded state of the 
National Gallery and to the objections 
raised to the exhibition of pictures on 
screens as at present; if he will be pre- 
pared to bring forward a plan next 
Session for increased exhibition space; 
and, whether such plan, before being 
adopted,.will be submitted for the con- 
sideration and approval of the Director 
and Trustees ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: An applica- 
has been made by the Trustees of the 
National Gallery for increased space for 
the exhibitions of their pictures, and it 
will be considered before the preparation 
of next year’s Estimates. I may remind 
my hon. Friend that the Secretary to 
the Treasury intends to introduce a 
measure to enable the Trustees to lend 
or dispose of some of these superfluous 
pictures, and this might have some 
bearing on the requirements of space. 


ARMY (INDIA)—QUARTERMASTERS. 


CotoneEL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can now state the decision of the 
Government of India on the subject of 
Pay and Allowances of Quartermasters 
of the British Army serving in India 
and holding the rank of Captain ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Indian pay proper of Quartermasters 
of the British Army serving in India 
and holding the rank of Captain remains 
unaltered ; but, on the recommendation 
of the Government of India, I have 
sanctioned the difference between the 
Indian allowances of a Lieutenant and 
those of a Captain being given to 
Quartermasters of 10 years’ service and 
upwards who, under the operation of 
Royal Warrant of the 25th of June, 
1881, have the relative rank of Captain. 
These additional allowances involve an 
immediate extra charge of nearly 12,000 
rupees yearly on Indian revenues. I 
have also sanctioned the application to 
the Quartermasters of the provisions of 
the Royal Warrant laying down the 
period of commissioned service qualify- 
ing for increased pay. 


{November 16, 1882} 
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RAILWAYS (METROPOLIS)—WORK. 
MEN’S TRAINS. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether he has further 
considered the question of the circum- 
stances under which the Metropolitan 
Railways run workmen’s trains; and, 
whether he will take means to ascertain 
whether the provisions and intention of 
the various Acts of Parliament under 
which such trains are run are now carried 
into effect by the Metropolitan Com- 
panies ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
his hon. Friend had asked a Question on 
that subject a few days ago, and he was 
then obliged to confess that he had no 
information regarding it. But since 
then he had received several letters 
making complaints against the way in 
which that service was conducted; and, 
as the matter seemed to him to be of con- 
siderable importance, he had thought it 
well that a full inquiry should be insti- 
tuted into it, and he had accordingly or- 
dered an official investigation to be 
made, the result of which he hoped to 
lay on the Table, giving the statutory 
obligations of all the Companies in re- 
spect to that Question, and stating how 
far they were carried out, both in the 
letter and in the spirit. 


INDIA (TRADE AND COMMERCE)— 
IRONWORKS. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If there is any truth in 
the statement made by the Indian Cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Economist’ in the 
issue of November 11th, that Mr. Hope, 
the Minister of Public Works in India, 
has invited capitalists to come forward 
to establish ironworks in the Punjab 
and other districts of India, under the 
guarantee that the great Purchasing 
Department of Public Works will order 
a certain fixed weight of iron and steel 
every year for ten years ; and, if so, will 
this order be given irrespective of the 
price at which equal quality of iron and 
steel can be purchased in the open mar- 
ket from other non- producing countries ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Certain proposals of the nature to which 
the hon. Member refers were made in 
Resolutions of the Government of India 
of the 4th of August and of the Ist of 
September last, which were submitted 
for my consideration. I have informed 
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the Government of India that an en- 
gagement on their part to take fixed 
quantities of iron and steel at fixed 
prices annually for a term of years is, in 
my opinion, open to serious objection. 


THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE— 
THE CEREMONY OF OPENING. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the ceremony of opening the Royal 
Courts of Justice; and, whether he will 
direct that sufficient accommodation shall 
be provided for Members of the Bar 
who may desire to witness the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The cere- 
mony of opening the Royal Courts of 
Justice will take place on the 2nd of 
December, at 12 o’clock. I have reason 
to hope that Her Majesty will be able 
to open her Courts in person. Every 
endeavour will be made, so far as the 
available space permits, to admit, on the 
occasion, an adequate representation of 
the various branches of the Legal Pro- 
fession; and I shall communicate on the 
subject in a few days with the Inns of 
Court and with the Incorporated Law 
Society. I may take this opportunity of 
stating that it will be impossible to be 
so free in the distribution of tickets to 
Members of Parliament as on the occa- 
sion of the parade at the Horse Guards. 
It will not be possible to appropriate to 
them more than 150 places in the large 
Hall. Of these 50 will be for ladies. 
I propose, then, that Members desiring 
to attend shall ballot for these places, 
and that the first 50 shall receive a 
lady’s ticket in addition to their own. 
The Members’ tickets will not be trans- 
ferable, and as Her Majesty will open 
the Courts in State, Members will be 
expected to appear in levée dress. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: In what costume 
will ladies be expected to appear? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In morn- 
ing dress. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked what provision 
would be made for wembers of the 
Junior Bar? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not, at present, state how many of 
the Junior Bar would be admitted. Of 
course, all Queen’s Counsel would be in- 
vited, and there would be an adequate 
representation of the Junior Bar. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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MADAGASCAR—NUMBER OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS COMPARED WITH THOSE 

OF FRANCE. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information as to the number of 
British subjects resident in Madagascar 
compared with those of France, and, 
also, as to the total value of British 
trade (including that done between the 
above named island and the Mauritius), 
compared with the total value of French 
trade with Madagascar ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
unable to give the relative proportion of 
British and French subjects resident in 
Madagascar; but at the close of 1879 
Her Majesty’s Consul stated that the 
foreign community amounted to 250 per- 
sons. No statistics exist as to the exact 
value of British and French trade re- 
spectively, as, independently of the di- 
rect trade with England and the local 
trade with Mauritius, there is one of 
importance carried on with Natal and 
the Cape Colony, and also between the 
West Coast of the Island and India and 
England, vid Zanzibar. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received any official 
information concerning the mission of 
the Malagasy Ambassadors to Europe; 
and, whether he has any reason to be- 
lieve that-they desire to visit London in 
order to solicit the good offices of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with a view to 
the settlement of the differences between 
them and the Government of France ? 

Strk CHARLES W. DILKE: When 
the Ambassadors left Madagascar Her 
Majesty’s Government were informed 
that it was their intention to visit Lon- 
don and Berlin; but as yet we have re- 
ceived no notice of their leaving Paris 
with that object. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, previous to the 
discussion upon the subject of Court 
Valuers in Ireland, Returns will be laid 
upon the Table of the House showing 
the number and amount of fair rents 
fixed in each county and province since 
the above-mentioned Valuers were first 
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attached to the Sub- Commissioners’ 
Courts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I expect next 
week to be able to present a Return 
giving the information asked for by the 
hon. Member up to the end of October. 


SPAIN — INTERNATIONAL LAW — 
SURRENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether General Maceo, when 
expelled from Gibraltar, was accom- 
panied by his wife; and, whether both 
he and his wife were marched out of the 
British lines by police officers ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Till we 
receive from Gibraltar the Report of the 
Court of Inquiry that has been sitting— 
and we expect it daily—I can give no 
further detailed information. We have 
no Official information as to who, besides 
the three refugees, composed the party 
that was carried across the British lines. 
We only know that they were seven in 
number in all. As tothe term ‘marched 
out,” contained in the Question, the party 
were not marched, but conveyed in car- 
riages to their destination. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: By 
the police, I understand. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
PATRICK WALSH, CONVICTED OF 
MURDER — IRREGULARITY OF 
SENTENCE. 

Mr. ARTHUR COHEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the Return 
moved for by the honourable Member 
for Sligo, Whether, and, if so, in what 
manner, the report of the shorthand 
writer employed by the Crown is an 
official record of the sentence passed 
upon Patrick Walsh, convicted of mur- 
der at the Dublin Commission on the 
22nd August last ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the short- 
hand writer’s Report referred to in this 
Question, a copy of which has been pre- 
sented to the House on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
is not in any sense an official record of 
the sentence passed upon the prisoner 
Patrick Walch. The entry of a judg- 
ment and sentence in the Crown Book 
is, in law, the record of the proceedings 
of the Court. It is conclusive as to 
what those proceedings were, and can- 
not be questioned or impugned by any 
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other evidence. In the present case the 
shorthand writer’s note is not only with- 
out authority, but, in fact, appears to 
be incorrect, as it omits the wats usual 
in cases of capital convictions, which 
prescribe the mode of execution; which 
words were, in fact, used by the learned 
Judge in passing sentence. My reasons 
for supposing that the words were, in 
fact, used by the Judge are because that 
part of the sentence was not delivered 
extempore, but was read by the Judge 
from a manuscript. Iam informed that 
this is usually done by the Judge in 
passing sentence of death. After de- 
ivering sentence the learned Judge 
handed down his manuscript to the 
Clerk of the Crown, who thereupon 
made’ the official’entry of the “sentence 
in the Crown Book. The Clerk of the 
Crown and his assistant, from their posi- 
tion in Court, had the best opportunity 
of hearing the sentence. They agree in 
saying that they observed no departure 
from the settled form of words in use on 
such-occasions. The omission from the 
shorthand writer’s note was apparently 
caused by the fact that the learned Judge 
read the sentence in a low tone of voice, 
and that there was some excitement and 
noise in Court owing to the exclamations 
of the prisoner. 

Mr. CALLAN asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware whether the short- 
hand writer employed on the occasion 
was not a reporter attached to Zhe Datly 
Express, the local Conservative organ, and 
whether he was not corroborated by the 
other reporters who were present for 
The Freeman’s Journal and Irish Times ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman could say whether he was 
aware that it had been testified be- 
fore the Select Committee of «the 
House that all the reporters present 
united in their testimony that the words 
specifying the mode of execution was 
not used by the Judge. 


[No answer was given to these Ques- 
tions. ] 


ARMY—“ THE SOLDIER’S POCKET 
BOOK’”’—FLAGS OF TRUCE. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the 
‘“‘Soldier’s Pocket Book” (fourth re- 
vised edition), by Lieutenant General 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, at pages 285 and 
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286, where it is stated that ‘‘one of the 
objects of the mission” of the bearer of 
a flag of truce may be 

“To gain time—say during an action, to 
allow of reinforcements arriving—when, of 


course, the longer he can postpone the resump- 
tion of hostilities the better ;’’ 


and where it is reeommended 


“Never for one moment suspend any move- 
ment or operation you may be engaged in be- 
cause the enemy has sent a. flag of truce; as 
his object may be to gain time for the arrival 
of reinforcements, or for the execution of some 
flank or turning operation ;”’ 
and, whether he has authorised these 
doctrines in the British Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Member 
refers me to a book which, although the 
composition of a most distinguished 
soldier, has no official character what- 
ever. I must decline to include in my 
duties as Minister of War that of in- 
terpreting for the benefit of the House 
of Commons passages in military books, 
whether of the present date or composed 
at former periods. But out of courtesy 
to the hon. Gentleman I may add that 
I have read the passage with the con- 
text, and that so far as I can judge from 
the Question I do not draw from it the 
conclusion arrived by the hon. Member. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL—THE 
RECENT FLUOODS—WISBECH 
AND LYNN. 

Mr. PEEL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to the great 
damage done by recent floods, to the 
serious jeopardy, for instance, in which 
the whole tract of country between 
Wisbech and Lynn has been placed, 
and, generally, to the state of the rivers 
in many counties; and, whether he is 
able to give any assurance that the Go- 
vernment will next Session re-introduce 
= press forward a Rivers Conservancy 

ill? 

Sr ARTHUR OTWAY asked if the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
had been called to a letter from Mr. 
Roche Smith in reference to the condi- 
tion of the town of Strood, which was 
constantly overflowed by the River Med- 
Way, causing not only great damage to 
property, but much sickness in the town ? 

Mr. DODSON: My attention has 
been called to the disastrous e‘fects of 
the inundations in the tract of country 
between Wisbech and Lynn, and I am 


Mr. O Donnell 
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also aware of the mischief done by the 
recent floods throughout the country, in- 
cluding the case of Strood. I still con- 
tinue desirous to enable the inhabitants 
of river basins to take measures to pro- 
tect themselves against such evils by 
means of powers conferred on them by 
Act of Parliament; and I cannot now 
undertake, in regard to this, any more 
than to any other subject, to give any as- 
surance on the part of the Government 
as to the course they will be able to take 
with regard to a Bill next Session. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT. 

Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, How 
it is the Report of the Irish Land Com- 
mission has been reviewed in the news- 
papers, but no copies have been delivered 
to Members ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Report of the Land Commissioners 
was presented by command on the 9th 
instant, and a copy was available for 
any hon. Member who wished to refer 
to it. It was possible that the Report 
could have got into the newspapers 
through the intervention of hon. Mem- 
bers; but he saw a correspondence in 
the Irish papers—or, at all events, he 
saw a letter from the Secretary to the 
Irish Land Commission—by which it 
would appear that possibly it might have 
been by their means it was made public. 
He (Mr. Trevelyan) did not pass any 
criticism upon their action in such a 
case; but he was bound to say that 
since he had been in the Irish Office, or 
during the time he had been in the Ad- 
miralty, he never communicated a Paper 
of any sort, or the substance of any 
Paper to the Press. The Stationery 
Department was alone responsible for 
the delay in delivering copies to Mem- 
bers, and he would make representa- 
tions to the Department after what had 
occurred. 

Mr. SEXTON asked how soon would 
the copies be delivered ? 

fg TREVELYAN : I will ascertain 
that. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
HONOURS AND REWARDS—VETERI- 
NARY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 

State for War, If there is any reason for 

excluding officers of the Veterinary De- 
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artment from receiving at the hands of 

er Majesty the docorations to be given 
at the Royal Review on Saturday next 
to every other branch of the Service 
serving in the late Egyptian campaign ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that I entirely 
fail to understand his Question. I am 
not aware that Her Majesty contem- 
plates giving any decoration at. the ap- 
proaching Review; nor am I aware of 
any intention to exclude the Veterinary 
Department from any distinctions of 
medals or decorations which Her Ma- 
jesty may be pleased personally to 
make. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
GRANT TO THE FORCES EMPLOYED. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose a grant of money as a gratuity, 
in lieu of prize money, to Her Majesty’s 
Naval, Military, and Indian Forces lately 
employed in Egypt, as was done in the 
case of the Forces employed at Algiers 
(1816), Navarino (1827), and Acre 
(1840) ? 

Mr. GORST also asked whether the 
attention of the Government has been 
called to the precedents of the grants 
after the Abyssinian War of some 
months’ batta.to the troops engaged, 
and of the grant after the Ashantee War 
of a month’s pay to the Seamen of the 
Royal Navy who took part in the War? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; these 
Questions relate to a matter of very 
considerable importance in which four 
Departments are concerned, and there- 
fore the case is a very complicated one. 
Three of these Departments are in com- 
munication with the Treasury upon the 
subject, and I will communicate the 
result as soon as they let me know. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will a portion of 
the money be paid out of the Indian 
Exchequer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That will be 
part of the result to be known. 


EGYPT—MURDER OF PROFESSOR PAL- 
MER, CAPTAIN GILL, LIEUTENANT 
CHARRINGTON, AND OTHERS—PUN- 
ISHMENT OF THE MURDERERS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 


Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
state what steps have been taken to 
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punish the murderers of Professor Pal- 
mer, Captain Gill, R.E., and Lieutenant 
Charrington, R.N. ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be, Sir, 
perhaps, premature if I were to attempt 
to answer literally the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to what steps 
have been taken to punish these mur- 
derers. Of course, our first duty is to 
lay hold upon them, and upon all of 
them, if wecan. I do not think that 
there will be any great difficulty con- 
nected with deciding the ulterior ques- 
tion; but I may read a telegram con- 
taining the latest information in the 
possession of the Government. A tele- 
gram was received yesterday from 
Colonel Warren, who has been engaged 
in investigating the circumstances of the 
murder; and it is only right to say 
that he has performed that task, as far 
as we are enabled at present to judge, 
with great ability and judgment, as well 
as energy. His language before was, 
that he hoped to secure ‘‘some” of 
them; and his statement now is, that he 
is ‘‘ very hopeful of securing most of the 
principal culprits.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said he would 
repeat his Question on another day, 
when possibly the Government would 
be in a position to give some more 
definite information. 


The Soudan. 


EGYPT—THE SOUDAN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the Soudan 
continues to form an integral part of 
Egypt; and, if so, whether it comes 
within the sphere of the military and 
political operations undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s Government to support the 
authority of the Khedive; and, if not, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
consent to the despatch of Turkish 
Troops to restore order in the Soudan ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think this 
Question would be best answered by 
a series of negatives. I am not aware in 
what sense it can be stated that the 
Soudan forms an integral part of 
Egypt. It has been a recent conquest, 
and has been held in political and mili- 
tary connection with Egypt; but I can- 
not undertake to declare whether it is 
an integral part of that country or not. 
It has not fallen within the sphere of 
the military or political operations un- 
dertaken by Her Majesty’s Government; 
and we are not aware that there is any 
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question of the despatch of Turkish 
troops to restore order in the Soudan. 


EGYPT—ARABI PASHA. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been called to a letter published in 
the ‘‘ Times ” of the 14th, purporting to 
be written by Arabi Pasha, in which he 
states that his action was 

“Consonant toa solemn decree of a Council 


under the Presidency of the Khedive and Der- 
vish Pasha, the envoy of the Sultan ;” 


and, if this assertion is substantiated, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
use their influence to procure his imme- 
diate release ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber calls my attention to a letter which 
was published in Zhe Times of the 14th, 
which purported to come from Arabi 
Pasha, and in which a certain allegation 
on his part was contained. We are not 
able to say whether this is a genuine 
letter or not; and I am bound to say 
that I am particularly disposed to be 
cautious on this subject, after having 
referred on a previous occasion to a let- 
ter which came to me and purported to 
be from Arabi Pasha, but the authen- 
ticity of which was afterwards denied. I 
therefore could not undertake at the 
present moment to say that it was our 
duty to proceed on any matter contained 
in a letter of that description. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask, 
whereas Arabi was at one time a 
prisoner in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and was handed over to 
the persons now having him in custody, 
it would not be proper for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to enter into an 
inquiry ? 

r. GLADSTONE : It would be quite 
‘right that we should ascertain whether 
the letter is a genuine letter or not, and 
this is being investigated in the proper 
quarter. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If the safeguards ob- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government, 
in order to secure a fair and impartial 
trial for Arabi Pacha, have been or will 
be extended to the cases of all the other 
prisoners arrested on charges arising 
out of the late political and military 
events in Egypt; and, whether the 
punishment, if any, which may be ac- 
corded to each of these prisoners will be 
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subject to the same friendly supervision 
as that mentioned by him in the case of 
Arabi Pacha? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No dis- 
tinction is being made between the case 
of Arabi and that of the other prisoners. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he can 
tell the House whether the Government, 
which, in arranging a Convention with 
the Khedive for the temporary occupa- 
tion of Egypt, acted on the precedent 
afforded by the close of the war against 
Napoleon Buonaparte, took also into 
eonsideration the precedent supplied by 
the same period of history for the man- 
ner of dealing with the defeated military 
leader who surrenders himself to the 
clemency of England ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to observe 
incidentally that the hon. Member is 
justified in using the words ‘‘ a Conven- 
tion with the Khedive,”’ because I once 
used the expression myself. I should, 
however, have preferably used the term 
‘‘arrangement”’ instead of ‘‘ Conven- 
tion.” With regard to the substance of 
the Question, the hon. Member seems to 
think that the case of Napoleon Bona- 
nage affords a precedent which might 

e followed in the case of Arabi Pasha. 
Now, the case of Napoleon at the termi- 
nation of the great war in 1815 wasa 
very singular case, and has, I believe, 
been much considered as to its exact 
judicial character. But it is not for me 
to enter into a question of that kind, 
which, as the lawyers say, has been 
regarded as inter apices, and I shall 
avoid it. But I may state we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that the case of Arabi 
Pasha is not governed by the case of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which, in our opi- 
nion, does not afford any precedent. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—ELECTION OF 
A GUARDIAN AT TOWN MALLING, 
KENT—INQUIRY AS TO ALLEGED 
ILLEGAL PRACTICES. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
respecting a public inquiry made in 
August last at Town Malling, in Kent, 
into alleged illegal voting and tampering 
with voting papers by certain influential 
persons in connection with the election 
of a Poor Law Guardian, Whether the 
Local Government Board have arrived 
at any decision upon the questions in- 
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volved ; and, if so, when it will be com- 
municated to the local authorities con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
the decision of the Local Government 
Board in this case had been delayed in 
consequence of the absence of their legal 
adviser ; but the inquiry had now ter- 
minated, and the result had been com- 
municated to the parties. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
EXTENSION OF TIME. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the difficulties which have arisen in 
the working of the Arrears Act, the Go- 
vernment will pass a Bill this Session 
extending the time of payment of the 
year’s rent due Ist November, 1881, 
from November 30th to March Ist 
next. 

Mr. PARNELL: Before the Prime 
Minister answers the Question, perhaps 
he will permit me to ask him another 
with regard tothe Arrears Act. A large 
number of settlements under the Arrears 
Act have been impeded in the case of 
tenants who can prove their inability to 
pay antecedent arrears, but who are un- 
able to pay the costs of proceedings in 
ejectment, or for the recovery of such 
arrears taken by the landlords; and I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can see his way to recom- 
mend the enactment of provisions by 
which an order may be made for the 
se of such costs out of the Church 

unds where a tenant proves his in- 
ability to pay? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think probably 
it would be better that the hon. Member 
should be good enough to give Notice 
of that Question. The matter he has 
opened is one of considerable difficulty, 
on which I would rather speak with an 
opportunity of considering what I have 
to say. In answer to my hon. Friend 
behind (Mr. Dickson), I am bound to 
say that it would be unsatisfactory to 
encourage a hope that the Government 
will be engaged before the termination 
of the present Session in legislation upon 
any subject ; and it would be extremely 
difficult, if we were to admit legislation 
on one subject, to shut out legislation on 
other subjects. On the other hand, we 
are perfectly aware how very unhappy 
and unfortunate it would be if the 
benevolent and wise intentions of Par- 
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liament towards that portion of the 
people of Ireland who had been involved 
in arrears were to be frustrated from 
want of time or any avoidable cause ; and 
we shall, therefore, do our best to pre- 
vent such a result. But I am able to 
say—speaking upon the authority of an 
Order of the Land Commission, dated 
only on Monday—-that they have hopes, 
by the employment of a larger number 
of investigators, of being able to dispose 
of all the business before them in the 
course of the present month. On that 
subject, however, either my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) or myself will 
be prepared to give a further and more 
definite reply in the course of three or 
four days. 


SIR RICHARD GARTH, CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF BENGAL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If he has any 
information as to the authenticity of an 
official Paper printed in the ‘‘Times”’ of 
November 18th as published by Sir 
Richard Garth, Chief Justice of Bengal, 
in which he plainly denounces the re- 
cent legislation of Parliament for Tre- 
land as ‘‘ confiscation,” and ‘ bearing 
terrible fruit,” prays that such a policy 
may be averted from our Indian posses- 
sions, and seeks to ‘awaken the land- 
lords of Bengal to their own danger” 
from measures submitted by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Legislature of that 
Country ? 

GeyErAL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked if the Secretary of State would 
lay a complete set of Papers on the land 
in Bengal on the Library Table ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The report of the observations stated to 
have been made by Sir Richard Garth 
was contained in a telegram in The 
Times on Monday last. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it would have been im- 
possible for me to have received any in- 
formation as to the nature of the Paper 
said to have been published by Sir 
Richard Garth. Until we receive it in 
some Official form, it will be impossible 
to answer any Question upon the sub- 
ject. In reply to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, I need hardly say that the Cor- 
respondence is extremely voluminous, 
and that it is not yet complete; but I 
will see if any portion of it can be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 
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EGYPT—THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
—THE REVIEW IN ST. JAMES’S 
PARK. 


Coronet DAWNAY asked, What steps 
had been taken to enable the wives of 
officers who had served in Egypt to see 
the forthcoming Review ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have re- 
served 800 places for the wives of mili- 
tary officers, who have served in Egypt, 
and 400 for the wives of naval officers. 
We have sent the tickets to the War 
Office and the Admiralty for distribu- 
tion. We have, in addition, received 
other applications, and we have been 
able to comply with them all. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked, If any 
accommodation would be given to the 
wives of the non-commissioned officers 
and men who had taken part in the ser- 
vioo ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Yes; the 
Cambridge Enclosure, which would hold 
about 4,000 persons, had been appro- 
priated to the wives of non-commis- 
sioned officers and of the soldiers and 
sailors who took part in the Expedition. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE (MR. ED- 
MOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.) —THE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
ask a Question of the Prime Minister 
with respect to the imprisonment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlow. 
When the Government agreed to ap- 
point a Committee to inquire into this 
case, the Prime Minister said that when 
the Committee reported he would con- 
sider whether a full opportunity should 
be given for the discussion of the sub- 
ject. I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now, Whether that opportunity 
can be afforded, not at the close, but at 
the commencement of a Sitting of the 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I am not aware 
that the Report is yet on the Table. In 
consequence of a difficulty having arisen 
with respect to a matter connected with 
the Report, it is likely to be referred 
back again to the Committee. The 
question comes on to-night; but I am 
bound to say that I cannot hold out any 
expectation that I could ask the House 
to interrupt the Business on which it is 
at present engaged for a full discussion 
of the subject. 
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Mr. JOSEPH COWEN understood 
that the question was to obtain prece- 
dence of all other subjects after Proce- 
dure. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that 
time is rather too far advanced to say 
anything upon it at present. 


IRELAND—SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. SEXTON (for Mr. Dawson) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether, taking into consideration the 
great dissatisfaction which exists in 
Dublin as to the proposed site of, and 
plans for, the new Science and Art 
Museum and National Library, and, 
having in view that the opportunity 
afforded by the late Government 

“To constitute a separate department of 
Science and Art for Ireland analogous in its 
constitution to the existing Science and Art 
Department in London for the United King- 
dom,” 
was rejected by the Commission which 
sat in Dublin in 1868 without any con- 
sultation with the Parliamentary or 
Municipal Representatives of the capi- 
tal, the present Government, in accord- 
ance with the policy of local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland, would issue a fresh 
Commission, which would include per- 
sons acquainted with Irish feeling with 
regard to the undertaking ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The present 
scheme of the Government has nearly 
reached a conclusion; and it was, in its 
essential features, published in 1880, 
and preferred by local public opinion to 
that wiich was, for Departinental rea- 
sons, the better one. On all grounds, 
the Government are not prepared to 
defer any longer a decision on the 
building question. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—FIRST RULE (PUTTING 
THE QUESTION). 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: May 
I detain the House for one minute with 
a personal explanation? I regret ex- 
tremely that I was unavoidably absent 
from the House yesterday morning. I 
wish to state that, upon reading the 
account of the debate, it appeared to me 
that, by some remarks that I made on a 
previous occasion with regard to the 
communications that passed between 
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myself and the late Chairman of Com- 
mittees (Mr. Raikes), I must have con- 
veyed to the minds of hon. Members 
present an impression I had no intention 
whatever of conveying, and which I 
here state cannot be supported by facts. 
By my remarks I intended solely to 
refer to what might occur between the 
official Whip of the future and the 
Chairman of Committees in the future 
if ‘the powers under the Resolution I 
was discussing were given to the Chair- 
man of the day. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
“LEAVE OF THE HOUSE.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON wished 
to ask the Speaker, as a matter of Order, 
whether the expression ‘‘ the indulgence 
of the House” was of the same signifi- 
cance as the “‘ leave of the House;”’ and 
whether, if it were the wish of the 
House, expressed by one of its Mem- 
bers, that this indulgence should not be 
granted, the Speaker might, neverthe- 
less, exercise his discretion and allow a 
Member to speak a second time, though 
he might not have risen to explain a 
material part of his previous speech ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member and the House that it 
would be inconvenient to put Questions 
to the Chair except on points of Order 
as they arise. I may say, however, 
that there is a difference in signification 
between the two expressions ‘ by leave 
of the House” and “with the indul- 
gence of the House.”” When a Mem- 
ber addresses the House, as has just 
now been done by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke), 
he addresses it ‘‘ with the indulgence of 
the House,” and if it is found by the 
Chair that the House is not disposed to 
hear him, the Chair would not call upon 
him. The expression ‘the leave of the 
House” is well understood to be this. 
When a Member desires to withdraw a 
Motion or an Amendment he asks leave 
of the House, and if a single dissentient 
voice is raised on that occasion, leave is 
not granted. 


NOTICES. 
—<2 0m 
MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAM). 
Mr. J. R. YORKE: On Monday next 
I will propose— 





‘*That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon all the circum- 
stances relating to the release of Mr. C. 8. Par- 
nell, M.P., Mr. J. Dillon, M.P., and Mr. 
O'Kelly, M.P., from custody in Kilmainham 
Prison in May, 1882.” 


Perhaps I may be allowed to express a 
hope, inasmuch as this Notice has been 
submitted to the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government and ap- 
proved by him, that he will use his 
influence with his Friends on that side 
of the House, in order that they may 
abstain from opposing the Resolution, 
or that he will take care that I may 
have an opportunity of bringing the 
matter on before half-past 12 o’clock at 
night. The right hon. Gentleman will 
see, of course, that otherwise it will be 
impossible for me to obtain the oppor- 
tunity which I desire. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has referred to the terms of his No- 
tice as having been approved by me. 
What has been stated on my part is that 
I shall not offer any opposition to it; 
but not more than that. I have my own 
opinion with respect to the terms of the 
Motion; but I shall not offer any oppo- 
sition. With respect to the contingent 
engagement which he asks from me to 
prevent opposition, on that I must wait 
to see what happens. So far as I am 
concerned, or the Government are con- 
cerned, there will be no opposition to 
the passing of the Motion as an un- 
opposed Motion. If opposition be in- 
tended by Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, I have no doubt they will make 
known their intentions, and then, I 
think, it will be time enough to give an 
answer to the Question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THE PROPOSED STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS gave Notice 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) would propose to 
omit from the first Resolution relating 
to Standing Committees all the words 
after the word ‘‘ That,” in order to in- 
sert the following words :— 

“It is not expedient to consider the subject 


of the proposed Resolution at this period of the 
Session.” 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— a Oo 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THIRD RULE (DEBATES ON 
MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TWENTY-THIRD 
NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [15th Novem- 
ber], as amended, 


“That when a Motion is made for the Ad- 
journment of a Debate, or of the House, during 
any Debate, or that the Chairman of a Commit- 
tee do Report Progress, or do leave the Chair, 
the Debate thereupon shall be confined to the 
matter of such Motion ; and no Member, having 
moved or seconded any such Motion, shall be 
entitled to move, or second, any similar Motion 
during the same Debate.”"—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Main Question, as amended, aguin 
proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(3.) Resolved, That, when a Motion is made for 
the Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman of a 
Committee do Report Progress, or do leave the 
Chair, the Debate thereupon shall be confined 
to the matter of such Motion ; and no Member, 
having moved or seconded any such Motion, 
shall be entitled to move, or second, any similar 
Motion during the same Debate. 


Tue New Routes or Procepure— 
Fourto Rutz (Drvisions). 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 

‘That when, before a Division, the decision 
of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, that the ‘Ayes’ or ‘Noes’ have it, is 
challenged, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may 
call upon the Members challenging it to rise in 
their places ; and, if they do not exceed twenty, 
he may forthwith declare the determination of 
the House, or of the Committee.” 


The right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that this Resolution was not so much 
restrictive as addressed to the general 
convenience of the House, and likely to 
work, he thought, for the advantage of 
all, and for the saving of time, without 
its being supposed to abridge unduly 
the rights of private Members. 


Motion made, and-Question proposed, 
“That when, before a Division, the decision 
of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, that the ‘Ayes’ or ‘Noes’ have it, is 
challenged, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may 
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call upon the Members challenging it to rise in 
their places; and, if they do not exceed twenty, 
he may forthwith declare the determination of 
the House, or of the Committee.”—(Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF moved, 
in line 1, after the word ‘‘ That,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ except in Committee of 
Supply.” He had always endeavoured 
to establish that there was a very great 
difference between the exercise of the 
functions of legislation and the con- 
sideration of questions of finance in 
Committee, when it very often hap- 
pened that there were only some 40 or 
50 Members present; and he thought 
that to put the Rule in operation in 
Committees would simply have the effect 
of preventing the constituencies from 
knowing the views of their Members 
upon questions of National Expenditure. 
When such questions were under dis- 
cussion it might be very difficult to get 
20 Members to rise in their places to 
prevent the discussion being closed. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would view his Amendment favour- 
ably. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word “ That,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ except in Committee of Supply.”— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the sole 
question raised by the Amendment was 
whether a distinction should be drawn 
between Supply and other Business of 
the House as to the powers proposed to 
be given to the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees to ask 20 Members to rise 
in their places. [Sir H. Drummonp 
Worrr: They might not be in the 
House at the time.] They could not 
recognize the rights of absent Members 
in that way. He could not see the 
ground of any such distinction. This 
was not a question of freedom of debate, 
but whether there was to be an abandon- 
ment in Committee of Supply of a pro- 
ceeding which he believed the House in 
general thought would be for the con- 
venience of all parties. He did not 
recognize any force in the argument 
that Members might not be in the 
House at the time. It would be the 
business of Members to bein the House. 
Whatever the value of the hon. Gentle- 
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man’s argument, it was good for all, 
and if the Rule was fit to be applied in 
one case it ought to be applied in all. 
He could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
could not see that a distinction should 
be drawn in this case between Commit- 
tee of Supply and the Whole House. 
There were many occasions on which it 
would be desirable that the Speaker or 
Chairman should be able to call upon 
20 Members to rise in their places. But 
he would suggest that ile might be 
introduced which would restrict the pro- 
ceeding to cases where the Speaker or 
Chairman might be of opinion that a 
division was challenged for purposes of 
Obstruction. There might, however, be 
many cases in which the names ought 
to be recorded by means of a division. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought there was great force in the re- 
commendation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sclater-Booth.) There were 
many cases of a minority under 20 in 
which there should be a record. He 
would remind the House of a division 
which took place on a Motion in the 
Session of 1880, when a minority of 19 
Members represented an average of more 
than 7,000 electors for each Member ; 
the number of electors represented by 
that minority being nearly one-tenth of 
the whole electorate of the Kingdom. 
Such minorities ought to be recorded, 
and the Resolution would provide for 
this if amended in some such manner 
as that suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. DODSON pointed out that the 
House was getting into an irregular dis- 
cussion, inasmuch as the suggestion just 
made was quite distinct from the Amend- 
ment before the House, on which he in- 
dicated the Government would be ready 
to make a proposal if the Amendment 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the best mode of saving time would be 
for Her Majesty’s Government to state, 
on the earliest opportunity, what course 
they intended to pursue in regard to the 
Resolution. Before they could deal pro- 
perly with the Amendment, they ought 
to know whether the Government in- 
tended to adopt it substantially. It 
was desirable that, if possible, no dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the 
House and the Committee of the Whole 





House. The same Rule ought to apply 
all round. He did not think his hon. 
Friend would press his Amendment if 
the ‘Government would state their opi- 
nion that some substantial modification 
of the Rule as a whole would be 
made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, a substantial 
modification would be made. 

Mr. HOPWOOD called attention to 
the circumstance that he had placed on 
the Paper an Amendment to the effect 
that if it appeared to the Speaker or 
the Chairman that his decision was chal- 
lenged for the purpose of Obstruction he 
should so inform the House. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government appeared will- 
ing to make a concession, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MAC IVER moved to amend the 
Resolution by inserting, in line 1, after 
the word ‘‘ That,’’ the words— 

‘“« At any time after midnight such Members 
as may wish to do so may declare their votes 
upon any question then under discussion, by 
means of an instrument in writing, personally 
delivered to some officer of the House appointed 
for that purpose: Provided always, That.” 


Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
subject-matter of the Amendment was 
not relevant to the Resolution. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he thought he 
should be able to show that the Amend- 
ment was perfectly in Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to move any other Amend- 
ment than that the House may be dis- 
posed to hear it; but I am bound to say 
that he cannot proceed with the Amend- 
ment upon the Paper. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he rose 
to move an Amendment which he 
thought merited the favourable con- 
sideration of the Government and of 
House. It was to insert, after the first 
word of the Resolution, these words— 
‘Except on a Motion ‘That the Ques- 
tion be now put.’’? What he wanted to 
insist on was that a division occurring 
on account of proceedings arising out 
of the Ist or Cléture Rule should be 
excepted from this Rule; and for this 
reason—that if this Rule was to be 
applied to the Cléture Rule, the last safe- 
guard of small minorities in a thin 
House would be, if not absolutely swept 


| Twenty-third Night. ] 
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away, at least to a great extent dimi- 
nished. Suppose, in the case of a small 
House, there were 15 Members on one 
side, and 50 or 60 on the other ; suppose, 
also, that a subject had been amply dis- 
cussed, and the evident sense of the 
House was that the debate should close, 
the Speaker might then put the Ques- 
tion. Only the 15 Members composing 
the minority would rise in their places, 
and thus they would be silenced, with- 
out a division, by a majority of 50 
or 60. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the word ‘That,’ to insert the words 
‘‘except on a Motion ‘That the Ques- 
tion be now put.’”—(Mr Marjoribanks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, they proposed 
the Resolution because it was used under 
Urgency, and without any apparent ob- 
jection ; but, undoubtedly, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther) was 
quite justified in pointing out that they 
ought to look all round a subject of this 
kind, especially when they were con- 
structing a permanent regulation as to 
the Procedure of the House; and he 
thought the suggestion he had made 
was not an unreasonable one—namely, 
that they should confine the interven- 
tion of the Speaker or Chairman for 
this purpose to cases in which Obstruc- 
tion was intended. The consideration 
which led him to that conclusion was 
not a feeling that any wrong was done, 
or any question of privilege involved in 
calling upon Members to rise; but it 
was the feeling that if they adopted 
this as a general Rule they would be 
obliged. to recognize the title of those 
Members to have their votes recorded. 
That would introduce a novel process of 
taking the votes of Members. Probably 
he was the only Member of the House 
who had seen that done ; but he had seen 
it done. It was, he thought, in 1884, 
when first of all in the Reformed Par- 
liament a feeling began to prevail that 
it was the duty of the House itself to 
have the votes of its Members recorded ; 
and the attempt first: was made to record 
the votes, as was then always the case 
when the House was in Committee, 
while the Members sat along the two 
sides of the House. There were, if he 
remembered rightly, two recorders—one 
from each side of the House. He did 


Mr, Marjoribanks 
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not, however, recollect who the second 

erson was; but he remembered Mr. 

ume was one of them, always forward 
in good works, and that certain Mem- 
bers very wickedly exchanged spectacles 
and resorted to other artifices to disguise 
themselves, in order that Mr. Hume 
might fail to detect who they were. 
That attempt was then made; he did 
not think it could be done now; but still 
he believed it better they should avoid 
any novel process for the purpose of re- 
cording votes, and both for the sake of 
getting rid of that question, and of 
meeting the feeling expressed, he should 
be willing to introduce the words, after 
the word ‘‘ Chairman,” “ being of opi- 
nion that his decision is challenged for 
the purpose of Obstruction,” &c. He 
thought that would answer the purpose 
which his hon. Friend had in view, and 
also meet other Amendments which had 
been placed on the Paper. 

Mr. GORST said, he would suggest, 
now that the Prime Minister had gone 
thus far, that the Government should 
abandon this Resolution altogether, as 
without it there were plenty of powers 
against Obstruction. 

Eart PERCY said, he trusted the 
House would not agree with the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), because it 
was by no means certain that the House 
would agree to the subsequent Rules. 
Cases might arise in which the Speaker 
or the Chairman would be extremely un- 
willing to go to the extreme length of 
Naming Members. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he approved of 
the alteration made by the Prime Minis- 
ter; the Resolution, so amended, could 
do no harm and might be of some 
service. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he rose to protest against the mix- 
ing up of Obstruction with this Rule as 
with those already passed, inasmuch as 
the Prime Minister had from the first 
maintained that they were intended to 
compress ordinary debate. He urged 
it would be better that the question of 
Obstruction should be confined to the 
9th Rule. It was objectionable that 
the Chairman of Committees should have 
the power of saying that certain Mem- 
bers were obstructing at the moment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Resolu- 
tion became valueless if the Amendment 
were accepted. In his experience as 4 
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casual Chairman, he had found that on 
the second or third time of any decisions 
being challenged that Members chal- 
lenging did not rise in their places, thus 
tacitly admitting that they were chal- 
lenging the decision for obstructive pur- 


oses. 
' Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
supposed the reason hon. Members did 
not rise in their places was because they 
thought it useless to do so. He objected 
altogether to the Rule which gave the 
Chair great power than the Closure 
Rule, and he hoped the Government 
would see some way of leaving it out. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he entertained strong objections to alter- 
ing the Resolution from its present 
shape to deal with Obstruction. As it 
stood, it would enable the House to deal 
with vexatious waste of time. The real 
difficulty was in regard to the propor- 
tion. What might be a fair proportion 
in a small House might become intole- 
rable in a large House of 300 or 400 
Members. He thought the matter might 
well be left to the discretion of the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he did not 
accept the conclusion that a small 
minority were necessarily obstructive. 
However small a minority, they were 
entitled to have their names recorded. 
It would be better to leave the Rule as it 
stood, and to add a Proviso at the end— 

‘Provided, That, subject to the decision of 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees, it 
shall be competent for any Member so rising to 
demand that the names of the minority shall be 
recorded,”’ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
there many cases in which it would be 
desirable that the names of the minority 
should be recorded—cases in which the 
conduct of the minority could have no- 
thing of Obstruction in it, anda ma- 
jority had always the right to call for a 
division. The difficulty might be met 
by restricting the Rule to cases which, 
although not precisely cases of Obstruc- 
tion, savoured of Obstruction, like Mo- 
tions of Adjournment and to report 
Progress, or that the Chairman leave 
the Chair. That would leave substan- 
tial Questions to be divided on as at 
present. He thought a minority of the 
House ought not to be compelled to rise 
in their places without securing a divi- 
sion, if they had a good case, and 
thought fit to call for it, 





Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Ques- 
tion before the House was the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks). 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked if the present 
Resolution would not come into collision 
with the two previous Resolutions? In 
the 2nd Resolution 10 Members were 
able to force a division; but under the 
present one, on 20 Members rising, the 
Speaker could at once declare the sense 
of the House. He thought, under those 
circumstances, the Government would 
find it was necessary to make some ex- 
ception such as that proposed in the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he saw no 
reason why double as many Members 
should be required under that Resolu- 
tion to force a division as were required 
at Question time. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that it would 
be unfair and unjust, under this Rule, to 
deprive hon. Members of the right they 
had succeeded in obtaining from the Go- 
vernment under Rule 2. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not often 
agree with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Hopwood), but he did so on 
that oceasion. The House was likely 
to get into great confusion unless it 
exercised great care in seeing that the 
Resolutions did not clash with each 
other. This Resolution was clearly con- 
tradictory of the Ist and 2nd Resolu- 
tions, and some words ought to be in- 
troduced to show that it did not affect 
the Rule of cléture. It was absurd to 
use the words ‘‘ before a division,’’ when 
the very Rules required that a division 
should not take place. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ap- 
pealed to the Speaker on a point of 
Order. The present Resolution practi- 
cally repealed a portion of a former 
Resolution. In the latter part of the 
2nd Resolution, as amended, the words 
were— 

“ Or unless, if fewer than forty Members and 

not less than ten shall thereupon rise in their 
places, the House shall, on a Division upon 
Question put forthwith, determine whether such 
Motion shall be made." 
In the Resolution now before the House 
20 Members were required to rise in 
their places, and that was taking away 
the right given by the 2nd Resolution to 
10 Members to call for a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The 2nd Resolution 
applies only to Motions for the Ad- 
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journment of the House before the Orders 
of the Day are entered upon. The last 
part of this Resolution applies to a 
diffferent state of circumstances. It 
states— 


“‘That when, before a Division, the decision 
of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee, that the ‘ Ayes’ or ‘ Noes’ have it, is 
challenged, Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman, may 
call upon the Members challenging it to rise in 
their places ; and, if they do not exceed twenty, 
he may forthwith declare the determination of 
the House or of the Committee.’’ 


That is when the matter is challenged. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that under that Resolution the 
Speaker could deny the right of divi- 
sion. 

Mr. DODSON pointed out that the 
latter part of the 2nd Resolution was 
imperative, the word ‘‘shall’ being 
used ; whereas the 4th Resolution was 
permissive. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that made no difference at all. 

Mr. GORST said, that under the 
Resolution they were discussing the 
Speaker or Chairman had a discretion 
to deprive Members of a right pre- 
viously conferred on them. Was such a 
Resolution in Order? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the es- 
sence of a division was the ascertain- 
ment of the majority or minority. It 
was not necessary that Members should 
walk round the Lobby. The Govern- 
ment would be able to provide subse- 
| pase for the case contemplated by the 

mendment of the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks). 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that if 
Members standing in their places were 
equivalent to a division, his Amendment 
was quite useless. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
question was not the amount of the mi- 
nority, but the amount of the majority, 
and the latter could only be ascertained 
by a division. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
should object to the Amendment being 
withdrawn unless the Government dis- 
tinetly informed the House of their in- 
tentions. 

Mr. BOURKE wished to know whe- 
ther the Speaker ought to ascertain the 
numbers on the other side than that on 
which the Motion was made? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Hersowe.) denied that there 
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was any inconsistency between the 2nd 
and 4th Resolutions. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the House, having once de- 
cided that 10 Members could force a di- 
vision, it was not competent for the 
House to go behind it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that under 
those circumstances, that was, where 10 
Members rose, a reference could be made 
to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, no doubt 
that was so; but how was that judg- 
ment to be delivered? Under the old 
Constitutional means it would be bya 
division. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that that Resolution took away 
with one hand a concession which had 
been made with the other. The point 
of Order, as he understood it, was whe- 
ther the House, during the present Ses- 
sion, had decided that any 10 Members 
could insist on a division being taken if 
they rose in their places in support of 
the Motion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, that if 10 
Members rose in their places the Speaker 
would then put the Question whether 
leave be given to make that Motion for 
Adjournment. There would be the 
‘‘ Ayes’’ and the ‘‘ Noes,” so that hon. 
Members would have the opportunity of 
expressing their views; and, therefore, 
there was nothing inconsistent in the 
operation of that Rule, and that of 
Rule 2. If upon the Question that 
leave be given more than 20 Members 
rose, of course there would be a re- 
corded division; but if less than 20, 
there would be no division. But there 
was no inconsistency between the Rules. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF ap- 
pealed to the Speaker as to whether or 
not there was any inconsistency. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member had spoken, and had no right 
to speak again. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he questioned if the Prime Minister had 
the right to call him to Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member had no right to make another 
speech. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was not going to do so; but only to 
put a question to the Speaker. The 
2nd Resolution gave a right to 10 Mem- 
bers to call for a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and the 4th gave the Speaker or 
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Chairman power to take away this right 
if less than 20 Members rose in their 
places to support it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the Question appears to me to be 
not without difficulty. Under Resolu- 
tion 2,10 Members can, under certain cir- 
cumstances, demand a division. I doubt 
whether the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees would be debarred, consi- 
dering that the Resolution applies to the 
simple question of Motions for Adjourn- 
ment of the House, from preventing a 
division being taken in the ordinary way 
acting under Resolution No. 4. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the ruling of the Speaker did not neces- 
sitate the introduction of words specially 
excepting the condition contemplated by 
Resolution 2 ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not prepared 
to say that it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary to introduce words in order to 
except the conditions referred to in Reso- 
lution 2 from the operation of Reso- 
lution 4. At the same time, I think it 
might be desirable to make some change 
in the wording for the purpose of making 
the Resolution clear. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER suggested that 
the difficulty would be obviated by the 
introduction in Rule 4, in line 1, after 
the word ‘ division,”’ of the words ‘‘ after 
the Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motion have been entered upon.” 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked what the 
Speaker would do in the event of 19 
Members rising, and only 15 being on 
the other side? 

An hon. Member said, that in that 
case there would be no House. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
in the event of precisely 40 Members 
being present, the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees would not vote, and, 
therefore, 19 Members would in that 
case outvote 20. He had an Amend- 
ment standing in his name lower down 
which would deal with this difficulty, and 
he invited the attention of the Prime 
Minister to it. 

Mr. GORST asked if the Speaker 
had ruled that the Resolution as it stood 
was inconsistent with Resolution 2? If 
so, must not the Resolution be with- 
drawn and a fresh one substituted ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
what would happen in the event of 20 
Members not rising, but a much larger 
number being outside ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, he presumed 
it would be in the discretion of the 
Speaker. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he felt sure that the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees would be put in a 
difficult position under those two Reso- 
lutions, and he suggested that the Go- 
vernment should consent to withdraw 
Resolution No. 4. 

Mr. CO. 8. PARKER said, he be- 
lieved that this Resolution—[ Cries of 
“Spoke!” ] Well, he would point out 
the point to the Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the House 
that the Question before it was the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Speaker for a decision on the 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 

Mr. SPEAKER : I have not said that 
the Resolutions were inconsistent with 
one another. I did say that it might be 
desirable to introduce words which would 
prevent a possible conflict on the con- 
struction of the two Resolutions. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, it might 
be for the convenience of the House if 
he withdrew his Amendment. [Cries 
of ‘No, no!” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. MONK said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken before. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
the right hon. Member’s previous re- 
marks to be confined to the point of 
Order. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was so. 
(Mr. Guapsronz dissented.] Would the 
right hon. Gentleman tell him one word 
he had said on the Amendment? His 
objection to the Resolution was that it 
would take away the right of having a 
recorded division. Yet they all knew 
that many great measures had begun by 
being supported by very small minori- 
ties. He thought that if the Amend- 
ment were to be withdrawn, they ought, 
in the first place, to ascertain from the 
Government what they intended to sub- 
stitute for it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, as had 
been pointed out by the Chair, some diffi- 
culty might arise from the Resolution as 
it stood coming into conflict with part 
of Resolution 2. The difficulty was en- 
tirely owing to the possible conflict or 
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doubtful compatibility with Resolution 
2; and it had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. C. 8. Par- 
ker) that it might be met by excluding 
from the purview of this Resolution 
everything that could fall within the 
operation of Resolution 2. That would 
be done by confining the scope of this 
Resolution to everything that occurred 
after the House had entered upon the 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Mo- 
tion. If his hon. Friend the Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
would withdraw his Amendment, it 
would be possible to insert in the Reso- 
lution the words “‘ after the House had 
entered upon the Orders of the Day or 
the Notices of Motion.” That would 
destroy all possibility of conflict. While 
bowing to the ruling of the Chair, he 
was bound to say that it differed from 
what he had formerly thought was the 
meaning of the Resolution. 

Mr. WARTON, on a point of Order, 
argued that the Resolution not only 
conflicted with Rule 2, but also with 
Rule 1. 


In reply to an hon. Memser, 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he apprehended 
that under Rule 1 there must be a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH observed that, ac- 
cording to his construction of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said, a division 
might be understood to be taken by 20 
Members standing up and the rest re- 
maining seated; but in that case there 
certainly would not be a division in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, to inform the House what 
is the meaning of a division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the decision 
of the Speaker or the Chairman is chal- 
lenged, then the divisions are taken in 
the usual way. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he would 
suggest that, as there seemed to be great 
difficulty in understanding the Rule, it 
should be temporarily withdrawn by the 
Government, and re-introduced in an in- 
telligible form. If they went on patch- 
ing it as they were now doing no one 
would be able to read it, or, if read, 
no one would be able to understand it. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the Government had fallen into a 
mistake which they had never antici- 
pated, owing to the change which had 


Mr. Gladstone 





been made in the other Rule. The 
Rules as originally printed did not pre- 
sent any point of conflict, but in the 
course of the discussion the Government 
had made certain concessions in the 
other Rules—and he doubted very much 
whether they could have passed them if 
they had not done so—and this had led 
to the present difficulty. The matter 
was one upon which there ought to 
be not the least doubt, on account of the 
unfairness of making the Speaker or 
Chairman have to decide—perhaps in a 
very heated House—one of the very 
difficult questions now under discussion. 
He therefore concurred in the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) that the Resolution 
should be withdrawn, and re-introduced 
in an amended form. If the Prime 
Minister, who drew up the Resolution, 
put one interpretation upon it, and the 
Speaker put another, it was abundantly 
clear that the Resolution ought to be re- 
modelled. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that Resolu- 
tion 2 referred only to the period be- 
fore the Orders of the Day had been 
entered upon, so that the insertion of 
the words suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. C. 8. Parker), ‘‘ after 
the House has entered upon the Or- 
ders of the Day or Notices of Motion,” 
would entirely remove the difficulty, 
and there could be no possible conflict 
between the two Resolutions. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
desired to point out that there was a 
distinct conflict between the 1st Resolu- 
tion and the 4th, for whereas the Ist 
provided for a division, although there 
might happen to be less than 20 opposed 
to the Motion, the 4th Resolution pro- 
vided that before a division the Speaker 
might call upon the Members chal- 
lenging his decision to rise in their 
places, and if those Members did not 
exceed 20, the Speaker might forthwith 
declare the determination of the House 
or the Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the indulgence of 
the House to reply to what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke). He (the 
Attorney General) submitted that the 
division might be taken under the Ist 
—— without reference to the 
4th. 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to Order. Was it not entirely contrary 
to the Rules of the House that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should make a 
second speech on the same subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
rose to a point of Order, and the Attor- 
ney General rose to speak to that point 
of Order. 

Sirk HENRY TYLER begged to call 
attention to the fact that the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth was 
speaking to the Amendment, and not to 
a point of Order. 

Lorod JOHN MANNERS thought 
the point of Order had been raised many 
minutes ago by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), and 
had not yet been settled. 

Mr.SPEAKER: I am quite clear that, 
under Resolution 1, the Speaker would 
not be at liberty to call upon Members 
to rise in their places as in Resolution 4. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS again asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 
[ Cries of “*No!” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he hoped the Government would with- 
draw the 4th Resolution. 

Mr. BRYCE pointed out that leave 
had not yet been given to the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire to withdraw 
his Amendment. He said that he de- 
sired to show that there was no incon- 
sistency between the Ist and the 4th 
Resolution, if the point had not been 
finally disposed of by the ruling of the 
Chair; but the Speaker stated that this 
could not be done, as he had already 
given his ruling. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate as the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. BIGGAR begged to second the 
Motion, and for the reason that it 
seemed to him that the House was not 
in a proper frame of mind to discuss 
these very complicated matters. There 
was so much difference of opinion in all 
parts of the House as to the construc- 
tion of these Rules that it seemed to 
him that it would be better that the ad- 
journment should take place, in order 
that further consideration could be given 
to the subject, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government might examine into the 
different interpretations that might be 





placed upon the several clauses that had 
already been passed in contrast with 
the one now before the House. Unless 
some definite interpretation was now 
placed on the reading of this Rule in 
connection with the Rules that had been 
passed, there might be room for all 
sorts of difficulties and controversies in 
Committee when the Speaker was not 
in his place to decide the matter for the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
— (Mr. Arthur O' Connor.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE rose to oppose the 
Motion for the adjournment as useless. 
There was no conflict between the 4th 
Resolution and the Ist, and whatever 
conflict there might have been between 
the 2nd and the 4th would be removed 
by the introduction of certain words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. O. 8S. Parker). He hoped the Mo- 
tion would be withdrawn, and the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjori- 
banks) would be allowed to withdraw 
his Amendment, and then the House 
would be in a position to see whether 
the insertion of the words proposed by 
the hon. Member for Perth would be 
sufficient to remove all doubt as to the 
meaning of the Resolution. 

Mr. WARTON said, he supported 
the Motion for Adjournment on the 
ground that not a single occupant of 
the Treasury Bench was in a position to 
state in what form the Government in- 
tended to present the Resolution to the 
House. He challenged them indivi- 
dually and as awhole to do so. He did 
not believe that one of them had the 
slightest idea of what shape it would 
take if amended as proposed. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
whole Resolution should be re-drawn by 
the Government, and placed before the 
House in a printed form. The House 
was in no way extricated from its diffi- 
culty by the interpretation which Mr. 
Speaker had given, because that inter- 
pretation would not be binding on a 
future occupant of the Chair. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that on attentively 
reading Resolutions 1 and 4, he thought 
there was a conflict in the construction 
of them. 

Mr. BRYCE: I rise to Order. I en- 
deavoured some time ago to submit an 
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argunient on this subject, and I was 

informed that I could not doso, because 

a ruling on the point had already been 
ven. 

Me. SPEAKER: The Question im- 
mediately before the House is the ad- 
journment of the debate. The question 
under consideration was the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Berwickshire 
(Mr. Marjoribanks), and I have re- 
peatedly endeavoured to induce the 
House to discuss that question. 

Mr. GIBSON: I Have no doubt that 
neither you nor any of your successors 
in the Chair would-ever hold that it was 
right or expedient to apply the lst Rule 
without a division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to ob- 
serve to the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that he is not discussing the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON: With great respect, 
Sir, on my construction of the Amend- 
ment, I am on the very point. I am 
of opinion that there may be a ques- 
tion, and a very serious question, as 
between Rule 1 and Rule 4, and which 
may be cured by the adoption of the 
Amendment. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK: I rise to 
Order. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman has already been ruled out 
of Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood, from 
the last words of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he was ad- 
dressing himself to the Amendment. 

Mxz.GIBSON said, that if he was notat 
liberty on this question of the adjourn- 
ment of the debate to discuss the ques- 
tion of the conflict between Rules 1 and 
4, he would, of course, at once resume 
his seat; but he conceived from Mr. 
Speaker’s ruling that he was at liberty 
to do so. He believed that if he was in 
a position to show that in his view the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire was one that was germane 
to the question of whether there was a 
conflict between the 1st and the 4th Reso- 
lutions, he should be in Order to discuss 
it. | Cries of “‘ Order!”’| Hon. Members 
opposite were not judges of Order, and 
he had all through stated that he was 
ready at once to resume his seat if any 
intimation fell from the Speaker that he 
was not in Order. He was of opinion, 


having read the ist Resolution and the 
4th, that this was a question of con- 
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struction, and not of administration. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Order!”] There might be a 
question, and a serious question, arising 
out of the Rules as they now stood, and 
this could be cured by the adoption of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was addressing himself to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON, in continuation, said, 
the closing words of Resolution 1 were— 
‘If a division be taken.”” That rendered 
extremely appropriate a question which 
was started by his hon. Friend—namely, 
what was a division? He found, upon 
reference to Rule 4, that the application 
of the Rule was to be before a division, 
and, therefore, reading the two Rules 
together, he ventured to think that it 
was more than questionable how they 
would be construed, for he thought it 
would be competent to apply Resolution 
1 under Resolution 4. 

Mr. DILLWYN rose to Order, and 
pointed out that the House had that day 
passed a Resolution declaring 

“That when a Motion was made for the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, or of the House, during 
any Debate, or that the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee do Report Progress, or do leave the Chair, 


the Debate thereupon shall be confined to the 
matter of such Motion, &c.” 


The Question before the House was the 
adjournment of the debate ; but the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was now 
discussing an Amendment not before the 
House. He appealed to the Speaker 
whether that was not a violation of the 
Rule passed to-day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Swansea having called my attention 
to the Resolution of the House, which 
has just been passed, I am bound to say 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is obliged to conform to that Re- 
solution, which declares distinctly that 
when a Motion for adjournment of the 
debate is made, the subject of that ad- 
journment should be alone discussed. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that when a Mem- 
ber who sought to point out both how 
the House had got into a difficulty and 
how they might get out of it was pre- 
cluded from doing so, that showed how 
admirably these Rules had been framed 
for facilitating the transaction of Public 
Business. From the Rule referred to 
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by the hon. Member for Swansea, the 
Government had expunged the word 
‘ strictly.”” He would submit at once to 
the Speaker’s ruling. He had hoped to 
assist the course of Public Business by 
indicating how an adjustment could be 
arrived at by a reasonable considera- 
tion of topics which might induce the 
withdrawal of the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. DILLWYN: I rise to Order 
again, and appeal to you, Sir, whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman is 
not arguing the question which you have 
ruled out of Order ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, that, under the 
circumstances, he had no wish to press 
the matter. He would take no further 
part in the discussion, feeling that it was 
impossible for him at this stage of the 
proceedings to put before the House the 
view he honestly desired to present for 
the furtherance of Public Business. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, no event could have happened that 
had given him greater pleasure than to 
find his right hon. and learned Friend 
called to Order under the Resolution 
passed to-day. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I rise to Order. 
I would ask you, Sir, whether the noble 
Lord is either facilitating Business or 
speaking to the Motion ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, if hisright hon. and learned Friend 
had voted yesterday in favour of an 
Amendment which was moved from be- 
low the Opposition Gangway, he would 
not have been stopped in his speech as 
he had been just now. His right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) had 
been caught in his own toils. He had 
never known a Motion made by the hon. 
Member for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) which was so much justified 
as the present one. The House had 
been now engaged for two hours and a 
quarter in trying to get not only at the 
sense of the Resolution, but at the 
interpretation which the Government 
put upon their proposals. The Go- 
vernment had inserted new words at 
the last moment, and without Notice into 
each of their Resolutions, and they had 
landed the House in a complete fog and 
mystification. If they had been proceed- 
ing by Bill, there would have been op- 
portunities for correcting mistakes; but 
In proceeding by Resolution the case was 
quite different. 





Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
not confining himself to the Question 
before the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
said, that he was arguing for the ad- 
journment of the debate, because it was 
a matter of the utmost moment that the 
House should proceed with due delibera- 
tion, and should not approve of the way 
the Government had introduced their 
Amendments, without even putting them 
on the Paper like other people. If the 
Government wished to get on with the 
Business before them it would be better 
to withdraw this Resolution and bring it 
up again in adifferentform. Lest there 
should be any silly talk by the organs 
of the Government about Obstruction on 
the Conservative Benches, he wished to 
point out that the whole of the discussion 
had been originated by a Liberal Mem- 
ber—by a faithful follower of the Govern- 
ment—and continued by the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, who differed from one another. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
should support the Motion for the ad- 
journment, because the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. 0. 8. Parker) would only get 
them out of one difficulty into another. 
In the one case a necessary number of 
10 would be requisite, and in the other 
20, thereby creating a distinction and a 
different class of offence not intended to 
be created by the Government. 

Mr. SALT said, he wanted to know 
the real effect of the last Resolution? 
He was going to vote for the adjourn- 
ment because he regarded these Resolu- 
tions with the greatest anxiety and 
alarm. He was very much afraid that 
by relying too much upon the letter 
and precise meaning of the Resvlutions 
as about to be altered, instead of put- 
ting down Obstruction, they would 
legalize it. His second reason for sup- 
porting the Motion was that he believed 
they would proceed very much faster 
and better with the Business if plenty of 
time was taken, so that the Cabinet 
might make up its mind as to the effect 
of the words put before the considera- 
tion of the House. 


Question put. 


The House dtvided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
121: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 
371.) 
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Mr. MARJORIBANKS begged leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. [| Cries of 
“‘No, no!” 

Mr. GIBSON said, when the hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
had interrupted him he was about to 
state that there was extreme danger in 
allowing Resolution 4 to pass in its pre- 
sent shape. He believed, as a question 
of construction, that the Resolution 
could be argued most persuasively and 
with great power, that it would be com- 
petent for the Speaker, if he pleased, to 
apply Resolution No. 4, and that under 
Resolution No. 1 a division would not 
be mandatory. Therefore, before they 
parted with the Amendment, he would 
like to have it more plain that there 
would be no ‘possibility of ever ap- 

lying Resolution No. 4 to Resolution 
No. 1. He believed that the words 
of the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks) would be suf- 
ficient for that purpose, because the 
Motion which would have to be put 
under Resolution No. 1 were the very 
words which would be contained in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. If the 
Amendment was to be withdrawn, he 
thought the Government should give a 
distinct assurance that some such words 
should be incorporated in the Resolution. 
He was of opinion that the Resolution 
should be amended soas not only to exclude 
the possible operation of Rule 2, but 
also that some words should be adoptod 
which would prevent the possibility of 
Rule No. 1 being applied. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there was a 
latent ambiguity in the construction of 
the Resolution as it stood. That am- 
biguity might be removed by the adop- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), 
which was lower down on the Paper. 


_ Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” ‘ 


The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
100: Majority 65.—(Div. List, No. 
372.) 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER moved to insert, 
after the word ‘‘ That,” in line 1, the fol- 
lowing words :—“‘ after the House has 
entered upon the Orders of the Day or 
Notices of Motion.” The Speaker, he 
said, had ruled that the 2nd Resolution 
and the 4th conflicted to a certain extent. 
His Amendment was framed for the pur- 
pose of removing that ground of objec- 
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tion. Resolution 2 related only to the 
time before the consideration of the 
Orders of the Day; but his proposal 
would make the Resolution apply only 
after the House should have entered 
upon the consideration of the Orders of 
the Day or Notices of Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word ‘‘ That,’’ to insert 
the words “after the House has entered upon 
the Orders of the Day or Notices of Motions.” 
—(Mr. C. 8. Parker.) 

Question propused, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he considered the Amendment 
childish and absurd. If it were adopted, 
they would have one set of Rules before 
half-past 4 o’clock and another after that 
hour. That was precisely the argument 
of the Prime Minister against the pro- 
posal a day or two ago of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
with respect to Business after half-past 
12. The Prime Minister had also said 
he only wanted to limit the Resolution 
to those who were obstructive—[{ Mr. 
Giapstone: No! |—and, in order to do 
that, had accepted the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Perth; but that 
Amendment would allow Members to 
obstruct in as factious and improper a 
manner as could possibly be conceived, 
because it would be possible for five, or 
four, or three Members to force the 
House to divide on every clause of any 
private Bill which came on before half- 
past 12. That was the sort of Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member for Perth, 
inspired by the Prime Minister, or the 
Prime Minister, inspired by the hon. 
Member for Perth, supported. He would 
certainly take a division against it. 

Mr. WARTON suggested that the 
difficulty would be avoided by intro- 
ducing such limiting words as ‘‘ save 
and except as provided by Rules 1 
and 2,” 

Mr. GREGORY said, it was quite 
clear that the Amendment before the 
House did not meet the objections which 
had been made against the Rule. He 
was of opinion that the best course 
would be that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. ©. 8. 
Parker) should be withdrawn, and that 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) accepted. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Prime 
Minister had appeared to dissent from 
the statement which had been made, to 
the effect that he had intended to make 
the Rule apply solely to cases of Ob- 
struction. It had certainly also been 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had intended, at the proper stage, 
to admit into the Resolution words 
which would confine its application to 
cases which, in the opinion of Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman, would be one 
of Obstruction. Assuming that the 
right hon. Gentleman adhered to that 
undertaking, he (Mr. J. Lowther) would 
point out that the Amendment under 
discussion in no shape or form dealt 
with the supposed conflict between the 
Resolution and Resolution No.1. There 
had been a good deal of confusion upon 
that subject, and it appeared to exist 
chiefly in the minds of the learned occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench. He thought 
it would effect a great saving of time if 
the House were informed how the Go- 
vernment proposed the Rule should 
eventually read. It was impossible for 
the House to give proper consideration 
to the Resolution, to which some scores 
of Amendments had been suggested, 
until they knew what the intentions of 
the Government were. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, it was 
the duty of the Government, at the be- 
ginning of a discussion, to declare what 
their intentions were. That would mean 
that they would listen to no arguments 
and make no concessiou. The right hon. 
Gentleman had challenged him upon the 
indication he had given with regard to 
the object of the Rule. The Govern- 
ment were certainly willing to have the 
introduction of limiting words. On con- 
sideration, he was inclined to believe 
that the limiting words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for’ Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
were better words than those suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth). 
If the words of the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. ©. 8. Parker) were intro- 
duced, they would put out of the ques- 
tion altogether everything that related 
to conflict between Resolution 2 and this. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was satisfied with the declaration of the 
Prime Minister. He had no objection 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 





suggested by the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). He would, however, 
accept the words of the hon. Member 
for Perth, as he understood that the Go- 
vernment would also embody in the Re- 
solution the words which were to be 
moved by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh. He hoped, in that case, the 
House would be allowed to go on with 
the debate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh were accepted, it would not 
meet the objections which had been put 
forward by his noble Friend (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). If the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Perth were car- 
ried without guard or supplement, the 
whole field of Private Business would 
be left open to obstructive action. Vari- 
ous authorities of the House had, from 
time to time, pointed out the danger 
which existed at time of Private Busi- 
ness, and the opportunity which it gave 
to Members for the purpose of obstruc- 
tively lengthening debates. The Rules 
would not be successful if a loophole 
were left which could be taken advan- 
tage of by obstructive Members. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government, if 
they accepted the words of the hon. 
Member for Perth, would give a pledge 
that they meant to guard the House 
against Obstruction at the time of Pri- 
vate Business. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the Government would not press 
upon the House the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Perth, which, if the 
Government meant to adopt that of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh also, would 
be pure mischief. Supposing it were 
agreed that the Speaker ought to have 
the power which the Rule would confer, 
would it not be wise to leave it unfet- 
tered in the way proposed by the 
Amendment ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett) said, that, if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh were accepted, then, in order 
to avoid the conflict they were implored 
to avoid, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Perth would be absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. GORST said, the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Perth might be ne- 
cessary to prevent a conflict; but there 
might be a better way of doing it by 


for Perth, save that which had been adding a Proviso to the Rule. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 85 ; Noes 
15: Majority 70.— (Div. List, No. 
373.) 

Mr. GORST moved, in Resolution 4, 
line 1, to leave out the words ‘ before 
a division,’’ and to insert the words 
‘‘after the House has been cleared for 
a division.” There were other Amend- 
ments to the same effect on the Paper, 
moved by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd). In Committee, no doubt, it was 
fair that only those should have an op- 
cg of voting who had actually 

een present at the discussion. He, 
however, contended that when the Go- 
vernment had the power to summon 
their supporters from the Lobby or the 
Library to take part in a division, it 
would be only justice to the Opposition 
that they should be allowed time to sum- 
mon their forces before they were called 
on to stand upin their places to demand 
a division. As things were, the Go- 
vernment always had an advantage, as 
the Speaker or Chairman invariably de- 
cided the ‘‘ Ayes ” or ‘‘ Noes”’ in favour 
of the Government. 

Mr. HIOKS seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words “ before 
a Division,’’ and insert the words “after the 
House has been cleared for a Division,’’—(Mr. 
Gorst,) 

—instead thereof. : 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘before a Division’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHEtt) said, he did not 
think the Amendment was altogether 
clear. He understood the Amendments 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd), which raised the question much 
more distinctly. The House was cleared 
much too rapidly to effect the purpose 
aimed at by the Amendment, which he 
perfectly understood, though he did not 
understand the means by which that end 
was sought. The Government, however, 
could not agree to the Amendment. After 
the concessions already made by the 
Government the Resolution was confined 
to Motions of a dilatory character, and 
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would not apply to any Motion raising a 
substantive question for the decision of 
the House. There was no reason for 
summoning Members into the House if 
there were not 20 Members present to 
support a Motion for Adjournment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
agree with the Solicitor General that 
there was any ambiguity in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Chatham. The 
Speaker would be precluded by the 
custom of the House from putting the 
Question until three minutes were up by 
the sand-glass. But, passing from that, 
he thought the Government would do 
well to reconsider the Resolution as a 
whole. It was one of a most offensive 
character to a minority, as they were 
compelled to stand up if they sought a 
division and expose themselves to the 
ridicule of the majority. He had re- 
peatedly to do so himself, when he and 
the other Members of the Irish Party, 
assisted by a few stray English Members, 
challenged divisions when the Urgency 
Rules were in force last Session. There 
was nothing more calculated to excite 
feelings of indignation and irritation 
in the breast of hon. Gentlemen than 
the application of a Rule as it was ap- 
plied in those days, and as the Govern- 
ment sought to have it applied by their 
refusal to agree to the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). He thought it 
was not a very great boon to ask that 
hon. Members who were about the 
House should be informed that a divi- 
sion was to take place before this Rule 
was to be put in force. It appeared to 
him that if the House went on in the 
way it was now going the House would 
more and more come to be a mere 
machine. Such a Rule as the present, 
and by providing that it was not neces- 
sary that the Division Bell should be 
rung, distinctly held out to Members an 
inducement to absent themselves from 
the House. They knew that evil had 
already attained to a considerable mag- 
nitude. They knew that hundreds of 
Members handed themselves over bodily 
to the Whips without knowing anything 
about the merits of the question on 
which they were dividing. 

Cotonen STANLEY said, he was 
sorry the Government did not see their 
way to accept the Amendment, which he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
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City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was straight- 
forward and reasonable. The Rule now 
proposed was recommended many years 
ago by the Committee which sat on the 
question ; but it must be remembered 
that all was totally altered now by the 
passing of the Ist Resolution. They 
ought to reconsider this Resolution be- 
cause, under certain circumstances, it 
might lead to this absurdity—that while 
there might be a great number of Mem- 
bers outside who were willing to vote if 
summoned, yet the number of Members 
who stood up to challenge a division 
might be so small, and the other Mem- 
bers present so few, that the House 
would be counted out on an important 
question. It appeared to him to be little 
short of an injustice to require that a 
division might be taken without hon. 
Members who were outside having an 
opportunity of knowing what was going 
on. If the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham went to a division he should 
certainly support him. 

Mr. WARTON wished to point out 
that the word ‘‘a” in the Resolution 
occurred synonymous with ‘‘any,’”’ and 
therefore the Rule could be applied to 
any division, and not only to those cases 
to which the Solicitor General had 
alluded. He wished to call attention to 
the absurdity of retaining the words 
“ before a division,” inasmuch as the very 
object of the Rule was to prevent a 
division being taken. In order to make 
the Amendment clearer he begged to 
move as an Amendment to it to add the 
words ‘‘and after the lapse of two 
minutes as indicated by the sand- 

lass.” 

Mr. SPEAKER : The Question before 
the House is that the words ‘‘ before a 
Division ’’ stand part of the Resolution. 
In the event of that proposition being 
negatived, the Amendment’of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) will be put, and the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) will follow. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that the absurdity of the Rule was made 
apparent by the state of the House 
at that very moment. Supposing the 
Speaker required those who demanded 
a division to stand up, there would not 
be the sufficient number on the Opposi- 
tion side, although on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench were sitting no less than 
five ex-Cabinet Ministers. Therefore, 





unless the Amendment were adopted, 
great injustice might be committed. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham was demanded by 
the equity of the case, unless they in- 
tended to make a complete sweep of all 
the old Forms of the House. It was a 
principle of the House that the Speaker 
never saw how many Members were pre- 
sent unless his attention was called to 
it. In most Foreign Legislatures various 
inducements were offered to Members to 
remain in the Chamber; but in that 
House all the allurements were outside. 
Abroad there were desks; there were 
means of writing; newspapers could be 
read in the House. With us there were 
only barely comfortable benches. The 
Division Bell was rang for the purpose 
of bringing in those Members who were 
in the building, but not in the House, 
but whose right to vote was thereby 
admitted. It was a great violation of 
the ancient law and practice of Par- 
liament only to call upon Members to 
vote who happpened to be in the 
House at the time of putting the Ques- 
tion. If it were impossible to prove 
such a system illegal, yet it was un- 
doubtedly contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitutional Parliamentary system. 
Motions for the adjournment were usually 
made either because the House. was 
tired of the matter, or it was of too 
trivial a character to be further dis- 
cussed. So the emptiness of the House 
when such a Motion was made should 
be an argument in favour of its oppor- 
tuneness and of the adjournment being 
granted. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would not refuse to accept this 
small Amendment. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he could 
not conceive on what principle of fair- 
ness the Government could refuse to ac- 
cept this Amendment. It was conceiv- 
able that in the future a Chairman of 
Committees might defer putting the 
Question until he saw that the Opposi- 
tion was so thin that it could not divide. 
There was an obvious way of meeting 
this Rule which, no doubt, would be re- 
sorted to if the Amendment was not ac- 
cepted. As soon as hon. Members saw 
that the Speaker or Chairman was 
about to put the Question, they would 
move that the House be counted. That 
would cause the Division Bell to ring, 
and the House to become filled. 


[ Twenty-third Night. ] 
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Mr. HICKS said, the Government, 
having passed a Resolution depriving 
hon. Members of freedom of speech, 
were now, by the present Resolution, 
going to introduce in effect the ballot, 
and prevent the eiectors from knowing 
how their Representatives voted. Ona 
former occasion Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to allow one particular 
vote to be taken by ballot, when the 
Opposition thought such a proceeding 
would protect the independence of Mem- 
bers. He had not supported that pro- 
posal because he objected to the ballot 
altogether ; and he still hoped to see the 
day when we should again have honest 
open voting. But the Government, 
having opposed that modified proposal, 
now wished the House to adopt the ballot 
in all small divisions. He would draw 
the serious attention of the House to 
what the effect would be ; the Resolution 
would have frequent operation, for he 
found, looking at the last Session of the 
last Parliament, there were as many as 
46 divisions in which the minority did 
not reach 20, and, during one-third of 
the Session, the minorities were under 
30. Surely constituencies ought to know 
who voted on these numerous divisions. 
Generally speaking, very few Members 
were in the House when a division was 
first called. This was an attack upon 
the rights of the minorities. He ob- 
jected to the Resolution because the con- 
stituencies would be prevented from 
learning how their Members voted. Fur- 
ther, he would draw the attention of the 
House, and particularly of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite sitting below the Gang- 
way, to facts which he ventured to think 
must be of interest to them. The mino- 
rities in former times on many impor- 
tant questions had been small, and yet it 
had been a matter of interest to see of 
whom those minorities consisted. For 
instance, the first minority for admis- 
sion of Jews, in 18338, was only 52; 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, in 1813- 
14, only 42. Surely hon. Members 
opposite would not have wished these 
votes to have passed by unnoticed. 
Then, again, in 1830, Mr. O’Connell’s 
proposal for Universal Suffrage received 
the support of only 13 votes. Then, 
again, on the great question of Reform, 
the minority in the first division in 1810 
was only 15—a minority proud ofbeing 
the forerunners of the great Reform Act. 
How would these measures éven have 





attracted public attention if the debates 
had been cut short and the Division Lists 
suppressed? In order, therefore, that 
the interests of these small minorities 
might be preserved, he should vote for 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
the House would understand the reasons 
of the Government for not accepting the 
Amendment. When they came to con- 
sider the occasions on which the Chair- 
man of Committees should exercise this 
power, they were not unwilling to con- 
sider whether these occasions should be 
limited to what were aptly called ‘‘ ob- 
structive’’ or dilatory Motions. What 
they contended was that the House ought 
not to admit an Amendment which would 
cause an unnecessary waste of two mi- 
nutes on every division. During a single 
evening half-an-hour might be wasted. 

Mr. WARTON: Never! 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Never! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke as 
if he had sat in the House since the 
time of Adam. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a Parliamentary babe. 
He was not aware that 20 divisions 
of this kind had been frequently 
taken in the course of a night. He 
(Mr. Gladstone), however, was aware 
of it, for he had voted in the divisions, 
and so had other hon. Members, and he 
begged the hon. and learned Member 
not to exercise the e/éture on the respon- 
sibility of a private individual happen- 
ing to occupy a seatin this House. His 
(Mr. Gladstone’s) contention was dis- 
tinct, that in the case of dilatory Motions 
that waste of two minutes ought not to 
be permitted. The right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had pleaded Parlia- 
mentary tradition ; but these rights had 
grown up gradually; they were not 
existing when he (Mr. Gladstone) first 
came into Parliament. He thought that 
the proposal now before the House was 
meaningless and absurd. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
Amendment dealt with a matter so in- 
conceivably small that he was astonished 
the Prime Minister should refuse to 
accept it. The allowance of two minutes, 
so far from wasting the time of the 
House, would prevent a great deal of 
irritation and confusion. embers who 
happened to be outside the precincts of 
the House would be irritated to find that 
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they were not to have the privilege of 
taking part in a division simply because 
some Member had moved a dilatory 
Motion. He therefore intreated the Go- 
vernment not to resist the Motion. One 
word as to the form of the Amend- 
ment. He understood the Speaker to 
say that the Question would be that the 
words ‘‘ before a Division’ stand part 
of the Resolution. These words, he 
thought, were meaningless, and there- 
fore he suggested that they should be 
omitted. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished there was some method by which 
they could get the Prime Minister into 
the same frame of mind he was in on the 
previous day, when he had made some 
fairly valuable concessions. To-night, 
however, he did not seem in a humour 
to give any consideration to any Amend- 
ments whatever, no matter whether they 
came from one side of the House or the 
other. Something evidently had gone 
wrong. The Resolution now before them 
would be easily evaded, for whenever 
the Chairman called on Members to rise 
in their places, it would be easy for any 
hon. Member to question whether a 
quorum was present, and to necessitate 
the ringing of the Division Bell. [An 
hon. MemsBer: No!] He challenged the 
hon. Member to cite any case in which 
the Speaker had decided there was a 
quorum without ringing the bell. Why 
the Government should obstinately op- 
pose that Amendment, which was in- 
tended to prevent an illegitimate artifice, 
he could not understand. In OCommit- 
tee, especially, that Rule would work 
very unfairly, and the Chairman might 
be expected to take advantage of it 
when the House was very thin. As an 
example of the thinness of the House 
at certain times, he mentioned that when 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) 
moved his Amendment during the dinner 
time, no other Conservative Member 
happened to be present, and when the 
Speaker asked who seconded the Amend- 
ment, an Irish Member undertook to 
do so. But for this, they would have 
had no opportunity of discussing this 
important point. It would be extremely 
hard on Members conducting the oppo- 
sition to a Bill to find that owing to 
their brief absence from the House im- 
portant questions had been decided 
without their having an opportunity of 
recording their votes. The Prime Mi- 





nister said the Resolution was to be 
confined to dilatory Motions; but there 
were no Motions for Adjournment which 
were not dilatory. The supporters of 
the Amendment had justice and right 
on their side, and if, unfortunately, the 
Goverment persisted in refusing to ac- 
cept reasona le Amendments, the means 
might be found of compelling them to 
ve way. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
surprised that the Prime Minister should 
resist that Amendment. He should have 
thought that the Government would 
have agreed to it as a matter of course, 
instead of quarrelling over a trumpery 
two minutes, and refusing to allow the 
Division Bell to be rung. To insist on 
a division being taken at a moment’s 
notice, without giving Members time to 
come from the adjoining rooms, was a 
thing which he should have thought 
would never have entered the mind of 
anyone. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
zeal for economizing public time must 
have reached an amazing pitch when 
the saving of two minutes was urged 
as an argument against the right of 
hon. Members to have their opinions 
recorded on a division. A large part of 
the Business of the House was usually 
transacted at a certain period of the 
evening, with fewer than 40, and some- 
times with 15 or a dozen Members pre- 
sent; and under such circumstances it 
would be an absurdity to say that there 
should be no division unless 20 Members 
rose in their places. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
they had now been discussing that ques- 
tion for 100 minutes, thus occupying 
more time than was likely to be con- 
sumed in three years by the operation 
of that Amendment. The objections to 
the Resolution had never been answered. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE sai¢, the 
course pursued by the Government in 
refusing such proposals as this looked 
as if they intended to render it impos- 
sible to pass these Resolutions. It 
might happen that if they persisted in 
the same line of action they would find, 
when they had forced their own will 
upon the House on all the Amendments 
arising on this subject, that they would 
be met by a resolute resistance to the 
Resolutions as a whole. If the Resolu- 
tion before the House was not modified, 
a state of things would be produced which 


| Twenty-third Night.] 
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would be an absolute scandal to the 
House of Commons. The idea of a single 
division being ‘‘ snapped” by some sin- 
cere but humble follower of the Govern- 
ment, at an hour when many Members 
were away in the Dining Room or the 
Smoking Room, would be a fruitful 
cause of irritation; and the recrimina- 
tory and angry debates which would 
follow would far more than swallow up 
the small space of time which the Prime 
Minister was so anxious to save. If the 
time which the Government desired to 
save was that occupied by a division, he 
could understand the action of the Go- 
vernment. The House would remember 
one occasion on which the whole time of 
the House was threatened by certain 
Members with dilatory Motions; and 
had they not caught 27 of them in one 
capacious net, and prevented the carry- 
ing out of their original proposal, the 
House would have been engaged from 
half-past 7 till 2 o’clock in the morning 
in taking divisions. The idea of two 
minutes being a valuable saving of 
time, when they remembered the length 
to which the speeches of hon. Members 
and right hon. Members ran, was a 
reason of no validity. It was most un- 
reasonable to impose a burden upon 
hon. Members so severe as to compel 
them always to keep within the House 
—not even the Government with all their 
authority were always able to do that. 
It was a great pity that the House 
should be forced by the actions of the 
Government into a position of anta- 
gonism to them. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was surprised that the reference of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) to the amount of time already 
wasted in that discussion had had no 
weight with the Government. Besides, 
the House must know that, if necessary, 
a speaker would always continue to ad- 
dress the House until he had collected 
the necessary number of Friends around 
him, and thus no saving of time would 
be effected, but rather the contrary. 
The Prime Minister had fallen into an 
nnfortunate mistake of not fully ex- 
plaining at the outset to what cases 
the Resolution did or did not apply; 
but he hoped the Government would 
still see their way out of the difficulty, 
since there could be no question that 
endless irritation would be caused if all 
concession was refused. 


Mr. Kdward Clarke 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to point out that in not 
a few divisions taking during the last 
Session, the numbers dividing were 
within the limits now proposed. In 
the Payment of Wages in Public-houses 
Bill, the division was 83 to 4; in 
another Bill 12 to 11; in the Irish 
Constabulary Bill, 25 to0. They were 
not now engaged upon such Rules as 
the Urgency Rules ; they were discussing 
Rules which might last for generations. 
The very wording of the Rule was an 
indication that the Government trusted 
nobody. They were seeking to bind the 
House by hard-and-fast Rules, the effect 
of which would be to produce extreme 
irritation. They were framing them in 
such a way that there was great danger 
of inducing Members to work against 
instead of in support of them. The 
result would be that instead of diminish- 
ing they would increase Obstruction. 

Tar Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he regretted very much that he 
had not been in the House during the 
whole of the discussion; but the House 
must be aware that it was impossible 
for every Member always to be in his 
place. He understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
already stated that he was willing to 
limit the proposed procedure to cases of 
dilatory Motions, thinking it to be an 
unnecessary waste of the time of the 
House that the two minutes’ interval 
should be permitted in those cases. But 
the debate had shown that there was 
very considerable difference of opinion 
upon that subject on both sides of the 
House, and that there was a general 
indisposition to allow the Question to be 
put in such a way as to exclude Mem- 
bers from the division. The Govern- 
ment would, therefore, be prepared to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), and part of the Amendment put 
on the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan), omitting 
the concluding words of that Amend- 
ment, because it was clear to the Go- 
vernment that the procedure would be 
entirely covered by the first words of 
the Amendment. But in order to still 
further simplify the intention of the 
Government, they would also accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands). The Resolu- 
tion would then run as follows :— 
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‘“‘That”’when, after the House has been 
cleared for Division, upon a Motion for the 
Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, dur- 
ing any debate, or that the Chairman of Com- 
mittee do Report Progress or do leave the Chair, 
the decision of Mr. Speaker or of the Chairman 
of a Committee, that the ‘‘ Ayes or ‘‘ Noes ”’ 
have it is challenged, Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, may, after the lapse of two minutes, 
as indicated by the sand-glass, call upon the 
Members challenging it to rise in their places ; 
and if they do not exceed twenty he may 
forthwith declare the determination of the 
House, or of the Committee.”’ 


He conceived that that would fully meet 
the fears of hon. Members ; and although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister thought the Amendment un- 
necessary, and did not regard it as one 
of importance, yet he was willing to 
defer to the wishes of hon. Members. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had made his case very 
clear, and was of opinion that it would 
be well to accept the Amendment he had 
suggested. The Government had ap- 
parently realized the strong feeling 
which the House had shown, that 
while there should be no unnecessary 
obstruction of its proceedings, there 
should not be any limitation of the free- 
dom of debate. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words inserted. 


Amendments made, by adding, at the 
end of the foregoing Amendments, the 
words— 

“ Upon a Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate, or of the House during any Debate, or 
that the Chairman of the Committee do report 
Progress, or do leave the Chair.’’ 

And also in line 3, by inserting after 
the word ‘‘ may,” the words “ after the 
lapse of two minutes, as indicated by 
the sand glass.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, in line 4, to leave out “twenty,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ten,” said, he was 
sorry to have the appearance of being 
ungracious and exacting in doing so, as 
he had not the least wish to be so, more 
especially after the cordial and candid 
manner in which the Prime Minister 
had met the objection to the Resolution 
by accepting his (Mr. Gorst’s) Amend- 
ment; but he could not refrain from 





asking whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not think 20 Members too large 
anumber? It seemed strange that 10 
Members should be able to force a divi- 
sion in a full House on the Motion for 
Adjournment, when such adjournment 
might be attended with great incon- 
venience, and a much larger number 
should be required when very few Mem- 
bers might be present. He begged to 
move to leave out ‘‘ twenty,” in order to 
insert ‘‘ ten.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out the word “twenty,” in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ ten.” —( Mr. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘twenty’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that the words “if they be not less than 
twenty,’ would meet an objection en- 
tertained on the other side; but he was 
opposed to going down to 10. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gorst) said that 10 Members would 
have the power to force a division on the 
Motion for Adjournment, it should be 
remembered that such division would 
not be of a substantive character, but 
would be one as to opening the door to 
discussion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in line 4, by leaving 
out the words ‘‘ do not exceed,”’ and in- 
serting the words ‘‘ be less than.” —( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he still 
thought that words such as those sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) ought to 
be inserted in the Resolution—namely, 
that if it appeared to either of the autho- 
rities in question that their decision was 
challenged for the purpose of Obstruc- 
tion, they should so inform the House or 
Committee, as the case might be. He 
also thought that the Prime Minister 
ought to adhere to the view he had put 
forward, that the action of the Speaker 
or the Chairman should be restrained by 
requiring that those authorities should 
convince themselves that a Motion had 
been made for the purposes of Obstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sclater - Booth) was pressing the. Go- 
vernment rather too hard. The Govern- 
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ment had foregone an advantage, al- 
though they risked the giving of facilities 
for Obstruction in consideration of the 
fact that, without involving themselves 
in doubtful phraseology, they were en- 
abled to indicate by the Amendment as 
proposed by his noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) the class of Motions 
which were commonly used for the pur- 
poses of Obstruction. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would not press the matter. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would move 
an Amendment providing that the Re- 
solution should take effect only when 40 
Members were in the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, after the word ‘‘ twenty,” to insert 
the words ‘‘in a House of forty Members.””— 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the Amendment unnecessary, as the 
House could be counted ; but he would 
agree to accept it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment made, by inserting, at 
the end of the foregoing Amendment, 
the words “ or upwards.” —( Mr. Reginald 
Yorke.) 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

(4.) Resolved, That, after the House has en- 
tered upon the Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motions, when, after the House has been cleared 
for a Division, upon a Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment of a Debate, or of the House during any 
Debate, or that the Chairman of a Committee 
do report Progress, or do leave the Chair, the 
decision of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman of 
a Committee, that the Ayes or Noes have it is 
challenged, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman may, 
after the lapse of two minutes, as indicated by 
the sand glass, call upon the Members challeng- 
ing it to rise in their places, and, if they be 
less than twenty in a House of forty Members 
or upwards, he may forthwith declare the de- 
termination of the House or of the Committee. 


Tue New Rv es oF ProcepurE—FiFtH 
Ruiz (IRRELEVANCE oR REPETITION). 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in rising to move 
the 5th Resolution, said, that it was the 
revival of an ancient law of Parliament 
which many people believed to be now 
in existence; but it was one which, 
from its nature, the Speaker or the 
Chairman would be slow to put in force 
except in very clear cases. He thought 
it wise that the Rule should be in- 
serted in the Code of New Regulations. 


Wr, Gladstone 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 
Committee, may call the attention of the House, 
or of the Committee, to continued irrelevance 
or tedious repetition on the part of a Member; 
and may direct the Member to discontinue his 
Speech.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was bound 
to inform hon. Members that the Amend- 
ment to the Resolution, which stood in 
the name of the hon. Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) and 
also that of the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), could not be 
put, as they were in the nature of sub- 
stantive Motions, and not of Amend- 
ments relating to the Resolution before 
the House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, in 
the absence of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
he begged to move an Amendment which 
stood in his name. The Amendment 
was not contrary to the spirit of the 
Resolution, but merely proposed to put 
certain limitations on the use to be made 
of it by the Speaker or Chairman. The 
general effect of the Amendment was, 
that the rights of the individual Mem- 
ber would be hedged round with pre- 
cisely the same provisions as the rights 
of the minority. As the Government 
had already sanctioned the principle in 
the one case, they might, perhaps, ac- 
cede to it in the other. The chief ob- 
jection that might be urged was, that 
the House might come to a conclusion 
different from the Speaker, and so un- 
dermine his authority ; butif that argu- 
ment were valid at all, it was valid 
against the Rule itself. He would con- 
clude by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“when it shall appear that the Member ad- 
dressing the House or the Committee is using 
expressions which are offensive to the general 
sense of the House, or is speaking with con- 
tinued irrelevance or tedious repetition, or for 
the purpose of obstruction, or that it is the evi- 
dent sense of the House or of the Committee 
that he should discontinue his Speech, Mr. 
Speaker may so inform the House or the Com- 
mittee, and, if a Motion is made, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker or the Chairman do direct the Member 
to discontinue his Speech,’ Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman shall forthwith put that Question, 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
Mr. Speaker or the Chairman shall direct the 
Member accordingly : Provided, That such Mo- 
tion shall not be carried in the affirmative if a 
Quorum of the House be opposed to it.”—(Mr, 
A. J. Balfour.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Mr. Speaker’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had said that he considered 
everything at stake in these Rules, and 
yet such was his opinion of his own 
Amerdment that he was not in his place 
to support it. The hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), however, 
had discovered the foundling, and had 
performed the parental office in a man- 
ner which did him the highest credit. 
If there was a disposition on the part of 
the House to accept the Amendment, it 
would be better to give the quietus to 
the Resolution at once. What was to 
constitute continued irrelevance or re- 
petition that was to he deemed as re- 
quiring interruption? Wasthe speaker 
to go on until they were clear as the sun 
at noonday? By that time he would 
have got through the greater portion of 
his material, having only a few remain- 
ing shots in his locker; and the 15 or 
20 minutes that would be cut off the 
tail-end of his speech, and would suffice 
to conclude it, was to be spent in taking 
a division on the question whether it 
was relevant or not. Then if 40 Mem- 
bers voted against the Motion the whole 
process would be completely thrown 
away, and the speech would be resumed 
in circumstances which would justify 
the Member, for the sake of clearness, 
in giving a résumé of all that he had 
said before. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he would 
submit that the Rule itself was irrele- 
vant, because the Speaker had, and was 
to retain, the power of dealing with irre- 
levancy. The Rules against Obstruction 
gave him additional power. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr) rose to 
move the omission from the Rule of the 
words ‘‘ or the Chairman of a Commit- 
tee.”” He said the Amendment was the 
continuation of the protest against the 
Chairman of Committees being invested 
with the same power as the Speaker; 
but the necessity for the protest might 
disappear if the status of the Chairman 
were to be altered, and he were to be 
made an officer elected by the House. 
The public had been impressed by the 
minute investigation that had been made 





with these discussions as to the position 
of the Chairman of Committees. His 
(Lord Randolph Churchill’s) attention 
had been turned to the subject by an 
unfair attempt made by the present 
Chairman (Mr. Lyon Playfair), in the 
first Session of this Parliament, to silence 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Mac Iver). The attempt was objected 
to by the House at the time, and pri- 
marily because it was unfair, and was 
not called for. The Prime Minister 
came in afterwards and naturally sup- 
ported the Chairman ; but the feeling of 
the House was strong, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole) ex- 
pressed a strong opinion against the 
Chairman of Committees. If the Chair- 
man could so act before this Rule was 
passed, what would he do underit? He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) wished the 
Prime Minister could hold out an idea 
that the Office of Chairman was open to 
reconsideration, and would say whether 
the new Rules did not render it almost 
imperative that the Chairman should be 
an officer of the House, elected by both 
sides of the House in a bond fide manner, 
so as to possess its confidence. He had 
heard many opinions expressed that such 
a change would be desirable. If the 
prospect of such a change were held out, 
he would not press the Amendment he 
now moved. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words “or the Chair- 
man of a Committee.” —(Zord Randolph 
Churchill.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


‘proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
find any fault with the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord Randolph Churchill) for 
renewing his protest against the Chair- 
man having the same power as the 
Speaker; but he understood him to do 
so on this occasion with the view of 
eliciting an opinion as to the position of 
the Chairman. Well, on that point, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was ready to indicate 
to the noble Lord what he thought was 
an important fact in connection with this 
Parliamentary Procedure, and likewise 
to make to the noble Lord an admission. 
The fact was this—that the Office of 
Chairman of Committees had, within the 
last 10 or 15 years, undergone great 
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changes, all leading to elevate it. So 
long ago as the time of the Ministry of 
Sir Robert Peel, fresh duties were im- 

sed upon him by the placing of certain 

illls in his charge; but the most im- 
portant change took place when he was 
made Deputy Speaker; and at present 
the House was in this position, that he 
was liable to be called upon to take the 
place of the Speaker in the event of the 
Speaker’s illness. He was not sure, 
however, whether the present Speaker 
had ever fallen back upon that assist- 
ance, except on the occurrence of All- 
night Sittings. Since that important 
change took place, there had been a 
further change, as the salary of the 
Chairman had been considerably in- 
creased. The admission he was disposed 
to make to the noble Lord was this— 
the mode in which the Chairman of 
Committees was at present appointed 
was, perhaps, hardly worthy of the 
dignity which the Office now possessed. 
It was true, indeed, that the Chairman 
was elected by the House; but he was 
elected in an off-hand way, without 
Notice; and he was informed, not that 
he had been elected Chairman of Ways 
and Means and Deputy Speaker, but 
simply that he was to take the Chair, 
and the announcement sounded as if he 
were only to take it on that particular 
occasion. He was, therefore, rather dis- 
posed to admit to the noble Lord, al- 
though the Government had not yet 
considered this matter very particularly, 
that a more formal and regular appoint- 
ment should he made. It would be a 
very suitable sequel to the changes 
which had been thus far made. The 
House had shrunk from the serious in- 
novation of placing the Chairman of 
Committees, when the House was in 
Committee, upon a level of greater 
weakness than the Speaker in the 
House. He would not discuss that 
question now, as the House had already 
discussed it; but he trusted the noble 
Lord would be content with the expres- 
sion of this general view that the mode 
of appointment should he more substan- 
tive and particular, and that the Govern- 
‘ ment would endeavour to comply with 
it on a future occasion. In view of that 
declaration, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he was glad the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 


Mr, Gladstone 
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Churchill) had elicited from the Prime 
Minister this statement about the elec- 
tion of the Chairman of Ways and 
Means. No doubt, that official was 
elected by the House, though the ques- 
tion was never in practice put to the 
vote, and did not appear on the Votes. 
He had looked carefully into the Pro- 
ceedings of the House, and he found 
that of late years the record had simply 
been that the Chairman (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) reported on such and such a Bill. 
The Motion that he should take the 
Chair was not entered on the votes at 
all. There was no doubt, however, that 
he was elected, and there had, in recent 
times, been divisions taken as to who 
should take the Chair. [Mr. Grapsronz: 
Oh, certainly. ] There was, nevertheless, 
no doubt that, of late years, the question 
was put from the Chair without any 
Notice to the House, and that the nomi- 
nation was practically in the hands of 
the Prime Minister. Looking at the 
dignity and responsibility involved in 
the Office, the matter deserved serious 
consideration, and the Chairman ought 
certainly to be elected in a more formal 
manner than he was under the existing 
system. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
this was really an Amendment of his own 
which his noble Friend had brought for- 
ward inhisabsence. Hequiteagreed with 
the Prime Minister as to the election of 
the Chairman of Committees; but he 
thought it ought to be an understood 
thing that the Chairman of Committees 
should not take part in a division ; and 
that, while he held the Office, he should 
keep himself as much aloof from Party 
politics as the Speaker. 

Mr. GORST said, he had heard with 
the greatest pleasure the statement of 
the Prime Minister, but considered that 
a mere alteration in the mode of election 
would not attain the end desired by the 
House. The Chairman of Committees 
ought to have the same kind of official 
permanence as the Speaker, and his 
position ought not to be dependent on a 
mere Party vote. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that, with re- 
gard to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), he 
wished to say how entirely he felt that 
the Chairman of Committees had wished 
honestly to do his duty on the occasion 
to which allusion had been made. He 
(Mr. Mac Iver) had no personal cause of 




















complaint. What arose was simply a 
consequence of the false position in 
which, under the present system, the 
Chairman found himself placed ; for 
while presiding over the deliberations 
of the Committee, he was, at the same 
time, a guasi-Member of the Govern- 
ment. The practical question was not 
whether the present Chairman of Com- 
mittees intended to be impartial, but 
whether his position was one in which 
absolute impartiality was possible. Ac- 
cidental cireumstances, the chance over- 
hearing of a remark in the Lobby, had 
placed him (Mr. Mac Iver) in possession 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s own view 
of the subject; for he (Mr. Mac Iver) 
had caught words to the effect that the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
had, on the occasion to which the noble 
Lord referred, been out of Order, but 
that the Chairman of Committees could 
not very well stop a man in his position. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Mac Iver) that 
the Chairman of Committees took a per- 
fectly reasonable course on that occa- 
sion, considering his own position as a 
quasi-Member of the Government. Not 
only the personal support of the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, but the support 
of The Times newspaper, was very valu- 
able tothe Government. For that reason 
the Chairman of Committees, while, no 
doubt, wishing to be impartial, had his 
duty to his Party to consider as well as 
his duty to the House. He was glad to 
hear that the Prime Minister accepted 
the principle of the noble Lord’s (Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s) Amendment ; and 
he hoped that the Chairman of Commit- 
tees would in future be placed in a posi- 
tion of absolute and unqualified and 
unquestioned impartiality. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said he felt 
bound to protest against the very un- 
fair attack which the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) had made 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
in his absence. He ought not to have 
done such a thing without Notice. If 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead had 
any charge to bring against the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, he ought to 
have brought it forward as a substantive 
Motion and taken the judgment of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that he had no 
desire to make any personal attack upon 
anyone. 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that the Re- 
solution before the House was the most 
penal of all, except, perhaps, the Ist 
Resolution. As the Resolution stood, 
the Speaker or any Chairmen of a Com- 
mittee would be able, without the judg- 
ment of the House, to exercise the func- 
tion of stopping a Member from continu- 
ing his speech, who might, as he ima- 
gined, be guilty of continued irrelevance 
or tedious repetition. He would move 
that instead of the words ‘‘ Chairman of 
a Committee ’’ the words ‘‘ Chairman of 
Ways and Means’”’ be inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out the words: ‘‘a Committee,’ 
and insert the words ‘‘ Ways and Means,” 
instead thereof.—(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in favour of the one proposed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Talbot). 

Mr.SHEIL said, it seemed to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman who was their 
Chairman of Ways and Means for some 
years now (Mr. Lyon Playfair) should 
not be thrown overboard, but that he 
should be given an opportunity of deny- 
ing the accuracy of the charge just made, 
if it was untrue; and if it was true, he 
(Mr. Sheil) thought it should be fol- 
lowed up, and that. it was the duty of 
the Prime Minister to test it. He 
thought the House ought to remember 
that the same right hon. Gentleman who 
occupied the Chair on the oceasion re- 
ferred to suspended 15 or 16 Irish 
Members, sume of whom were not pre- 
sent during the night. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
Yes ; hon. Members might groan if they 
pleased; but it seemed to him (Mr. 
Sheil) that the charge which was then 
attempted to be brought—they were not 
allowed to make it—was now made by 
the accusation made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver). 
And that charge having been brought, 
it seemed clearly to him to be the duty 
of the Prime Minister to ascertain what 
truth there was in the charge; and if 
that charge was true, to call upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Ways and Means to resign his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
the power of stopping Members who 
spoke irrelevantly was one which was 
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inherent in the Chair, and had long 
ago been emphatically affirmed. 


Amendment (Zord Randolph Churchill), 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (J. @. Talbot) agreed to. 


Words inserted accordingly. 


Mr. GORST (for Lord Ranpotrx 
CHURCHILL) moved an Amendment to 
provide that the irrelevance of speaking 
should be wilful and persistent, instead 
of continued, as mentioned in the Reso- 
lution. He thought the Rule as it stood 
would operate against Members who, 
from inexperience, and quite innocently, 
were speaking irrelevantly. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, to leave out the word “ continued,’’ 
in order to insert the words “ wilful and persis- 
tent.” — (Mr. Gorst,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ continued’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gorst) hardly understood the mean- 
ing of the Rule. The words in the 
Resolution were words having prescrip- 
tion and authority attaching to them; 
and, as he (Mr. Gladstone) interpreted 
the Resolution, it. contemplated two 
things which the Speaker or Chairman 
of Committees might do. He might 
call the attention of the House or of the 
Committee to continued irrelevance or 
to tedious repetition, and he might direct 
the Member to discontinue his speech ; 
but that might be a separate and 
ulterior proceeding on the part of the 
Speaker or Chairman, whose duty it 
would be to judge whether the irre- 
levancy or repetition was of such a 
character as to cause him to discharge 
both functions at once, or be content, in 
the first place, to deal with the minor 
interruption, and to reserve the second 
for the persistent, wilful, and dis- 
obedient repetition of the offence. The 
hon. and learned Member seemed to 
think that the action of the Speaker in 
all cases must be one and the same, and 
that the first warning must be the last. 
He (Mr. Gladstone), however, thought 
the matter was one which might well be 
left to the discretion of the Speaker, and 
he should not like to bind the Speaker 
to stop the speech of a Member when he 
called attention to its irrelevance. 


Mr. Thorold Rogers 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER considered that 
words embodying the Prime Minister’s 
interpretation of the spirit of the Rule 
ought to be introduced into the Rule 
itself. If that were done it would 
remove difficulties. In that case, per- 
haps, the right hon. Gentleman would be 
prepared to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), which was lower down on 
the Paper—namely, to insert the words 
‘‘if the warning be unheeded.” That 
would meet the view both of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gorst) and of the 
Government. 

Mr. DODSON said, the insertion of 
those words would not be consistent with 
the interpretation which the Prime 
Minister had placed on the Rule, and 
which the Government attached to it. 
The Resolution as it stood was optional ; 
but by inserting the proposed words the 
presiding officer would have no option ; 
he would be required to call on the 
Member to discontinue his remarks. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he could not 
admit that the construction placed upon 
the Resolution by the Prime Minister 
was a correct one. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK sup- 
ported the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 143; Noes 
68: Majority 75.—(Div. List, No. 374.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he wished to make one more effort. 
He would propose to omit from the Reso- 
lution the words ‘tedious repetition.” 
He had not much hope of persuading the 
House to consent to the omission of those 
words; but he did not think they were 
necessary in order to give the Speaker or 
Chairman of Ways and Means the powers 
that were essential to stop an obstructive 
speech. He fancied that the object of 
the Prime Minister was to provide that 
speaking might, to some extent, be 
checked, and that speeches of an obstruc- 
tive nature should not be allowed 
to be carried on, as a rule, for 
the purpose of Obstruction. But he 
thought it would be very dangerous to 
allow the Chairman of Committees to be 
the judge whether a speaker were guilty 
of tedious repetition or not. He (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had often heard 
speakers deliver speeches which ap- 
peared to him to enter into a very great 
deal of detail indeed, and such speeches 
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were not at all confined to private Mem- 
ters. Both of the Front Benches were 
equally guilty ; but the Prime Minister 
would remember that Mr. Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees hardly ever 
considered it his duty to check the speech 
of a Minister delivered from the Front 
Bench. Generally speaking, the occu- 
pants of those Benches were allowed an 
enormous amount of latitude in regard 
tu their speeches, which was not the case 
with regard to a private Member. He, 
therefore, thought it would be better not 
to retain these words, ‘‘ tedious repeti- 
tion.” An hon. Member might be per- 
fectly honest and bond fide in repeating 
the same thing once or twice over, be- 
cause he desired to impress it more 
clearly upon the attention of the House, 
and without the slightest wish to obstruct 
the progress of Business. He hoped the 
Government would consent to modify the 
Resolution in the way he suggested, 
though even then it would remain a 
pretty strong one. He begged to move 
the omission of the words he had re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the noble 
Lord proposed to leave out the words 
which followed ‘‘continued irrelevance ?”’ 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he moved to leave out the words 
‘* or tedious repetition.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ or tedious repeti- 
tion.” —(Zord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that the progress 
of Business in the House was delayed ai 
the present moment not only by con- 
tinued irrelevance, but by tedious repe- 
tition; and he could not see why the 
noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
took one offence out of the category and 
not the other, or why the offence of con- 
tinued irrelevance should be treated 
with greater favour than that of tedious 
repetition. His (Mr. Gladstone’s) own 
opinion was, that continued irrelevance 
might sometimes be much more diffi- 
cult to discern in the line which marked 
Obstruction than tedious repetition. The 
power of deciding whether these offences 
were being committed might be safely 
leftin the hands of the presiding Officers 


of the House; and he saw no reason | 





whatever for making a distinction be- 
tween them by omitting one of them 
from the Resolution in regard to the ex- 
ercise of the power by the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. He had no doubt 
that such men would always be chosen 
who would know how to exercise the 
power with proper discretion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) wanted to 
strike out these words for the same rea- 
son that the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had moved the 
last Amendment. If the House had in- 
serted the words which the hon. and 
learned Member wished to insert in the 
last Amendment, there would only have 
been one offence, which could easily 
have been dealt with, and one in regard 
to which there would have been no diffi- 
culty, no matter who might be acting as 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees. It 
was quite true, as the Prime Minister 
had stated, that tedious repetition was 
one of those offences which the House 
had always dealt with, and, perhaps, not 
with too strong a hand. tg a Member 
spoke with tediousness, the Speaker was 
fully entitled to remind him; and al- 
though it might be a difficult matter to 
decide what constituted continued irrele- 
vance, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) ap- 
prehended that the Speaker or the 
Chairman would have very little diffi- 
culty in satisfying the House as to the 
tediousness of an argument; but as 
there had already been one division on 
this matter, and there was a great pro- 
bability that the result would be exactly 
the same if they went to another divi- 
sion, he hoped the noble Lord would be 
satisfied with his protest, and would not 
put the House to the trouble of deciding 
it again. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in line 3, to amend the Resolu- 
tion by leaving out from the word 
‘‘Member”’ to the end of the Resolu- 
tion, in order to add the words— 

‘“‘ And, if a Motion be made that such Member 
do discontinue his speech, Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Motion ; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
the Member shall discontinue his speech ac- 
cordingly.” 


The effect of his Amendment would be 
to make the Resolution as a penal Reso- 
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lution analogous to the Procedure with 
which the House was now familiar in 
the case of Obstruction. The right hon. 
Member for South - West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) said that the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Commit- 
tees already possessed the power of 
stopping a tedious speech. That might 
be an old usage of the House, but it was 
not one which had been much practised 
in modern times. The principle upon 
which the Government had acted had 
been to give the Speaker or Chairman 
the power of punishing a Member of the 
House; but the Speaker or Chairman 
was not to act until the Member guilty 
of the offence had first been Named to 
the House ‘or Committee, when it was 
left to the House or Committee itself 
to impose the punishment of stopping 
the speech. No doubt, in the present 
temper of the House, the decision of 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
would be universally, as a matter of 
course, supported by the House. That 
had always hitherto been the case when 
a Member had been Named. The House, 
by a large majority, had invariably sup- 
ported the authority of the Chair. But 
still the Speaker or Chairman had to 
appeal to the House for its ratification 
of his decision; and that, to a certain 
extent, rendered him more cautious in 
coming to a hasty conclusion. If a 
Speaker or Chairman was empowered to 
stop the speech of an hon. Member by 
his own motion, the result might be, in 
the case of a reckless Chairman of Com- 
mittees, that he would be less cautious 
in the exercise of that power than if he 
had to appeal to the House to ratify his 
action by its vote. As the House well 
knew, it did not require many arguments 
to induce the House to support the 
Speaker in Naming any hon. Member 
who was guilty of an offence; but if 
they did not allow the Speaker or Chair- 
man of Committees to Name a Member, 
without calling on the House for its 
sanction, why should they allow him to 
require a Member to discontinue his 
speech, without also requiring the sanc- 
tion of the House? He wished to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, with one alteration. By some 
act of inadvertence it now read— 


‘* And, if a Motion be made that such Member 
do discontinue his speech, Mr. Speaker, or the 
Chairman, shall forthwith put such Motion; 
and, if the same be decided in the affirmative, 
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by a majority of not less than fifty, the Member 
shall discontinue his speech accordingly.” 

The words ‘‘ by a majority of not less 
than fifty’? had crept in through inad- 
vertence. All that he desired was that 
the decision in support of the action of 
the Speaker or Chairman should be 
affirmed by a majority of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, to leave out from the word ‘“‘ Mem- 
ber ” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘ and, if a Motion be made that such 
Member do discontinue his speech, Mr. Speaker, 
or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such Mo- 
tion; and, if the same be decided in the affirma- 
tive, the Member shall discontinue his speech 
accordingly.” —(Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) might have told the House that 
when his hon. Friend who sat near him, 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), moved the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), he 
used all the arguments which had been 
employed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber now. 

Mr. GORST said, that he was not 
present when his hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) moved that Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that fact 
showed the inconvenience of the method 
of relays which appeared to have been 
adopted by hon. Gentlemen sitting upon 
that opposite Bench, seeing that, in this 
particular instance, it had kept the hon. 
and learned Gentleman out of the House 
ata very interesting moment. Conse- 
quently, he had simply repeated, as 
nearly as possible, although, perhaps, 
notin the same words, the speech of the 
hon. Member for Hertford in support of 
a Motion which, although differing in 
form, was substantially the same. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) would not, however, 
imitate the example of the hon. and 
learned Member, and repeat the speech 
he had made on the previous occasion. 
He did not think it would be fair to the 
House if he did; and he hoped the 
House would pardon him if he left the 
hon. and learned Member without a de- 
tailed answer, and simply said that the 
House had already decided the question 
by declining to entertain the former Mo- 
tion. The House had already arrived at 
the conclusion that the matter was one 
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which ought to be left in the hands of 
the Speaker and Chairman of Commit- 
tees, and it would only be a waste of 
time to divide the House again. 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, that in 
this, and in several other of the Reso- 
lutions, it was difficult to know how to 
vote without knowing what the mind of 
the Government was in regard to other 
Amendments on the Paper, because 
such a knowledge might materially 
modify the view hon. Members enter- 
tained. He should certainly vote against 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), if he thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson), and still more that of 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). This was a repetition of 
an old law of the House, and he did not 
think that the power of punishment 
should be included in it. If an hon. 
Member resisted the authority of the 
Chair and disputed the warning given 
him, the House would have brought be- 
fore them presently, by the 9th Resolu- 
tion, the mode in which that Member 
should be punished and what was to 
happen to him. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) to be a mistake to im- 
port punishment into the 5th Resolution; 
and if he thought the Government would 
favourably consider the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), he should not be inclined 
to support the proposal now made by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). He cer- 
tainly thought that one Resolution on 
the subject of punishment by the Chair- 
man was enough. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had stated, somewhat in- 
advertently no doubt, that this was the 
same Motion as that which had been 
moved by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour); but 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot to 
notice the fact that the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hertford undertook to move, 
imported into this Resolution the action 
of one of the new mental quorums. 
Now, such a quorum of the House 





involved a new principle, and there 
was no such principle in the Amend- 
ment now submitted by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst). In fact, it was nearly 
identical in scope with the Amend- 
ment which stood in his (Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s) name lower down on the Notice 
Paper ; and in supporting the present 
Amendment he was, therefore, really 
supporting his own proposal. He sub- 
mitted that the proposition made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), and by himself, followed 
on all-fours with the famous Resolution 
which they had hammered out after so 
many weeks’ labour. Indeed, he had 
picked and chosen the phraseology of 
his Amendment from that Resolution. 
The Resolution left the closing of a de- 
bate to the decision of the House; and 
he did not see why, if the c/éture of a 
debate was ultimately to be thrown upon 
the House, the cléture of a private Mem- 
ber should not take the same course. In 
the latter case, the offence would be a very 
trifling one, It might be simply that of 
falling into irrelevant argument, or hav- 
ing a rambling way of talking, which 
might not be the poor Gentleman’s 
fault, because he might have been born 
with it. Why, for such an offence, 
should the Member be exposed to the 
extremely penal infliction of being or- 
dered to sit down like a naughty boy in 
a board school? With all the addi- 
tional powers which were to be given to 
the Speaker and the Chairman in future, 
why should they give them this one in 
addition? If a Member was really fla- 
grantly irrelevant, and it was consi- 
dered desirable to stop his speech, the 
Question ought to be put to the House. 
The Prime Minister had dwelt very 
much upon the question of loss of 
time; but he (Mr. Beresford Hope) 
would point out that in the case of fla- 
grant irrelevance, probably the first 
mention of the matter would be quite 
sufficient to impose a check on the 
offender. The Member would be hardly 
courageous enough to challenge a divi- 
sion in his own behalf if the ‘‘ Ayes”’ 
sounded loud enough. ‘There would, 
therefore, be very little loss of time ; but 
that loss of time would take away the 
idea of oppression, and the House should 
not forget that the Member who was 
silenced, however righteously, would 
before the end of the Session take 
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out his punishment tenfold from the 
House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he thought that, at that hour of the night, 
it was a great pity that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not tell the House what 
they intended to do with regard to the 
Resolution. By their halting and waver- 
ing, they had already spoilt the dinners 
of many hon. Members with the other 
Resolutions; and now theright hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
refused to answer the question, which 
had repeatedly been put to him, as to 
what the alterations were which he in- 
tended to propose in the last paragraph 
of the Resolutions. It was quite im- 

ossible for hon. Members who sat be- 
ow the Gangway on the other side of 
the House—the Paladins of the liberties 
of the House—such as the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) and the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
to ever think of leaving it in the 
power of the Chairman of Committees, 
at any time, to order a Member to dis- 
continue his speech. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) had no wish to address 
any argument to the House upon that 
subject. | Cheers from the Liberal Benches. | 
Hon. Members opposite cheered that 
sentiment ; but he should like to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Bright), who was now 
sitting among them as what had been 
called by the late Lord Beaconsfield ‘an 
extinct volcano,”’ rise in his place, and tell 
the House what he thought of the power 
proposed to be conferred by this Resolu- 
tion upon the Chairmen of Committees. 
He should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman approved of it or not? 
He was quite sure that the remarks he 
was now making would receive the as- 
sent of hon. Members who belonged to 
the Radical Party. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had already been requested by 
his hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), and 
also by his right hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), to state what the 
intentions of the Government really 
were; and he thought that a clear ex- 
planation of those intentions would save 
the time of the House, and be a great 
convenience to hon. Members. All of 
them wished to get rid of this Autumn 
Session as soon as they could, and they 
would be able to do that more easily if 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
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the Government would make up his 
mind and tell the House what it was he 
wished to do. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: One thing, 
Sir, has struck me very forcibly during 
the course of the discussion upon these 
numerous Amendments. It seems to me 
that hon. Members have generally pro- 
ceeded on an extreme and, I think, alto- 
gether unjustifiable and absurd suspicion 
of the conduct of the Speaker. ‘oe hon. 
Member: Or the coment ell, or 
the Chairman. Thebasisof all their argu- 
ments, as far as I can learn, or of nearly 
all of them, is that the Speaker will do 
something foolish, or that the Chair- 
man of Committees will do something 
foolish. Now, you had a Gentleman who 
was Chairman of Committees for many 
years, and who has just now left the 
House (Mr. Raikes), simply for a short 
time, some people hope, but for a much 
longer time others hope; and I think 
no one ever made a complaint of the 
conduct of our proceedings when he 
was Chairman of Committees. The hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver), 
in the improper statements which he 
has made in the House to-night, did not 
dare to charge the Chairman of Com- 
mittees with intentional impartiality or 
injustice. I do not mean to say that the 
Chairman of Committees or the Speaker 
is absolutely infallible; but if there is 
one thing more certain than another, 
and which we can rely upon more firmly 
than anything else, it isthe absolute im- 
partiality of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and also of the Chairman 
of Committees. I have here a volume 
of Hatsell’s Precedents, and I find here, 
under the date 1604, a passage which I 
will read to the House. I am not al- 
ways in favour of things that are very 
old, because they are old; but here is a 
Resolution upon the conduct and office 
of Speaker, and his duty of keeping 
order in the House. In the second para- 
graph, under the date April 17th, 1604, 
it is laid down as a general rule that— 

‘‘Tf any superfluous or tedious speech be 
offered in the House, the party is to be directed 
and ordered by Mr. Speaker.” 

[An hon.Memser: Ordered to do what?] 
There was apparently no appeal. It 
was fairly understood what the order 
meant, and the Speaker would have 
little difficulty in knowing what to do. 
If we are to lay down a Rule now in re- 
gard to the Speaker, we should clearly 
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lay down what it is his duty to do. 
What the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
proposes is, that the Speaker having 
come to a certain conclusion with re- 
gard to a particular speech—namely, 
that it was irrelevant, and consisted of 
tedious repetition, all he is to do is to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact; and if, for instance, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chathan (Mr. 
Gorst) was called to Order as the of- 
fender, no doubt the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) would immediately rise and 
move an appeal to the House. The 
Speaker’s decision might thus be set 
aside, and there would be a division. 
Nothing would be more easy then to 
promote delay in that way all the night 
through, because the hon. Member who 
was so disorderly as to be called to 
Order would be almost certain to have 
someone sitting at his elbow who would 
be ready to ask the House to decide the 
question. It therefore seems to me that 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is one that will destroy the 
value and efficiency of the Rule alto- 
gether ; and I can only deplore that these 
repeated Amendments are made in pur- 
suance of the course which these Rules 
are intended in future to condemn and 
prevent. That is my feeling in regard 
to the matter. I am as much in favour 
of freedom of speech as anyone, and also 
that everybody shall say what it is proper 
to say in this House; but I am per- 
suaded that if the course recommended 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman and 
his Friends is agreed to, we may as well 
sweep these Resolutions away altogether 
and allow things to go on just as they 
have gone on, and have been condemned. 
Ihope my right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government will not consent to 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member, which would make all our 
proceedings with regard to the matter 
a complete absurdity and an absolute 
farce. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. John Bright) had thought fit 
to introduce an illustration into his 
speech which he must have known 
. would be offensive. Whatever might 
be thought of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), no one could accuse him of being 





guilty of repetition. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] He 
dared say that his hon. and learned Friend 
often made remarks which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite did not like; but he was 
never guilty of repetition. The right 
hon. Gentleman had further, and in the 
most direct manner, accused Members 
on his side of the House of putting 
down Amendments for the purpose of 
Obstruction ; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thought fit to instance, as one 
of them, the Amendment they were now 
discussing. Now, he (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) desired to point out two things to 
the right hon. Gentleman. In the first 
place, he would point out that many 
Amendments proposed from his side of 
the House had been accepted by the Go- 
vernment, and great and beneficial had 
been the modifications of the Rules which 
had resulted from the action of Members 
on his side of the House. In the 
second place, he would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman, in regard to this 
Amendment, that it had been put down 
upon the Paper, in substance, by three 
hon. Members—by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), and by the hon. Gen- 
tleman behind him the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
—three Members of the House of great 
experience, and who were emphatically 
more entitled to be heard on all ques- 
tions connected with Procedure than 
many hon. Members who voted with the 
Government for these Rules, as having 
been in the House and taken part in its 
debates for a very much longer period. 
He desired, further, to remark to the 
right hon. Gentleman that, while he 
quite admitted the force of the argu- 
ment used by the Prime Minister when 
he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was moving the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), that it would have the effect 
of prolonging their debates, he did not 
admit that there was any force in the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), that the House was to place 
implicit reliance on the discretion of the 
Speaker and the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, whoever they might be. The Go- 
vernment had already themselves estab- 
lished a contrary precedent, by delibe- 
rately fencing round the ¢/étwre by pro- 
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viding that the Speaker should not act 
solely upon his own authority, but that 
he must support that authority by a de- 
liberate declaration of the will of the 
House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to reply to an observation which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who had men- 
tioned his name in connection with the 
Amendment placed upon the Paper on 
this subject. All he wished to say was, 
that his proposition was identical with 
the provision of the Ist Resolution 
adopted by the House, in regard to the 
cléture, which neither of the other 
Amendments was. In regard to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright), he had only one word to say. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have changed his position, and, from 
having hitherto attached exaggerated 
importance to the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, he had now become the advocate 
of a mere Party. The quotation which 
the right hon. Gentleman had read to 
the House from Hatsell’s Precedents had 
no application to the present state of 
things, because at that period, 1604, 
in which the Order was made, the House 
of Commons was accused of being 
blindly submissive to the Crown; and 
the consequence was that in 1640 a 
state of things, which he did not wish 
to see recur, was brought about in a 
very opposite sense. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in line 3, after the word ‘‘ and,” 
to insert the words “if the warning be 
unheeded.”’ He wished to explain that 
this Amendment stood on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for the 
City of Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), who 
was now absent. The present structure 
of the Resolution had been before the 
House for a considerable time, and it 
was, he thought, open to considerable 
criticism. It proposed that the Speaker 
or Chairman might call the attention of 
the House, or of the Committee, to con- 
tinued irrelevance or tedious repetition 
on the part of a Member, and might 
direct such Member to discontinue his 
speech. It did that without indicating 
to the House that the House had any 
function whatever in relation to the 
matter. He thought if the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) had borne that fact 
in mind, he would have seen that it was 
entirely in point to put an Amendment 
on the Paper, suggesting that the House 
should have some function, because the 
earlier part of the Rule expressly pointed 
out that the attention of the House was 
to be called to the matter. If the atten- 
tion of the House was to be called to 
the matter, he assumed that the object 
was to call the attention of all the Mem- 
bers to the way in which the time of the 
House was being wasted, and also to call 
their attention to what, as a matter of 
fact, ought to be their function in such 
a case. What he proposed to do was 
to treat that calling of the attention of 
the House as a distinct and public warn- 
ing to the Member that if he did not 
mind himself and mend his courses he 
would expose himself to the penalty in- 
flicted by the latter part of the Resolu- 
tion, which gave the Speaker the power 
of proceeding to a further development 
by directing the offending Member to 
discontinue his speech. But, from the 
special way in which the Resolution was 
drafted, the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees might get up in the middle 
of a debate and announce to a Member 
who had not been much on the alert in 
guarding against irrelevancy or tedious 
repetition that he was guilty of irrele- 
vancy or repetition, and that he must at 
once discontinue his speech. He did 
not think that it would be fair or in 
accordance with our English methods to 
take so extreme a course without having 
given some warning in the first instance. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word “and,” to insert the words 
“if the warning be unheeded.”—( dr. 
Gibson.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment could not agree to the Amendment. 
They had already stated their view of 
the Resolution, which was this—that in 
certain cases repetition or irrelevancy 
would have reached a certain point be- 
fore it could be well interfered with by 
the Chair, and when it was interfered 
with, the matter would be fully ripe for 
effective action. The interference ought 
to be decisive and take effect at once. 














There would be very little use in the 
Resolution; indeed, it would be com- 
pletely emasculated by any Amendment 
of this character. There might be other 
cases in which it would be right for the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees to 
give a preliminary warning; but the 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
would always be in the Chair, watching 
the course of the debate, and would be 
in a position to judge whether the free- 
dom of debate required to be treated in 
a more severe or in a more lenient man- 
ner. In any case, it was not likely that 
there would be interference except where 
the irrelevancy or the repetition had 
been very serious ; and it would be very 
safe to leave the matter to the judgment 
of the Speaker or the Chairman. The 
Amendment proposed to give a Member 
one more life, which he might well 
afford to throw away. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was so anxious to avoid 
laying himself open to a charge of 
tedious repetition that he had abstained 
from taking notice of the very strong 
arguments which he himself had used 
an hour or two ago in favour of the 
very proposal just made by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had pointed out, in 
opposition to the previous Amendment, 
that it must not be assumed that the 
Presiding Officer of the House for the 
time being would determine the Reso- 
lution in the strictest sense. | Mr. Giap- 
stone: He would not do that always. | 
He would not always determine the 
Resolution in a strict sense? In saying 
that the right hon. Gentleman was as- 
suming that the interpretation which he 
placed upon the Resolution would be 
always that which would be placed upon 
it by the Presiding Officer of the House. 
But already that afternoon they had had 
a direct exemplification of the fact that 
the interpretation placed by the right 
hon. Gentleman on words of his own 
composition was not always identical 
with that placed on them by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the House of Commons. 
It must also be remembered that they 
were now dealing with the Presiding 
Officer of the future, who would not 
even have had the advantage of hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman expound his 
views of the proper interpretation to be 
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placed upon his own words. Under 
those circumstances, it was not unrea- 
sonable for the House to ask that there 
should be inserted in the body of the 
Resolution some definite expression of 
opinion on the part of the House as to 
what the Resolution meant. He ima- 
gined that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant the same that hon. Members on 
that side of the House meant, and that 
there was no difference in substance 
between them. [Mr.Giapstoye: I am 
afraid there is.] He was in hopes that 
there was not, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly said the probabi- 
lity was that the Presiding Officer would 
interpret the Rule in the same sense 
which hon. Members on that side of the 
House suggested. [Mr. Guapstone: In 
the best sense. | Theright hon. Gentleman 
most distinctly added an expression of his 
own opinion that the probability was the 
Presiding Officer would not interpret 
the Resolution in a strict sense. That 
was certainly the impression left on the 
mind of the House by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman; and he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) hoped, under those circum- 
stances, seeing the danger or probability 
that there might be from time to time 
an interpretation placed upon the Rule 
by the Presiding Officer which was not 
entirely in accordance with that of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, neither 
the Government nor the House would 
object to the introduction of the words 
which had been proposed by his right 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson). 
Sir. R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to point out that, in this matter, 
it had been the invariable practice, under 
the Rule by which a Member might be 
suspended, for the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees to give warning. 
That had hitherto been the invariable 
practice, and the result was that an hon. 
Member was not taken by surprise ; 
but he was warned that, if he persisted 
in the course he was pursuing, he would 
suffer the punishment which had been 
provided. The particular Rule to which 
he referred was very much of the same 
character as the Rule now proposed, see- 
ing that it prevented the Member who 
was suspended from taking any further 
part in the debate; and the proposed 
Rule would be equivalent to the sus- 
pension of a Member from sitting in 
the House, or taking part in its proceed- 
ings, until the time came for him to 
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‘and the Member, through awkward- 


record his vote. He was bound to say 
that he could not see why that invari- 
able practice of the Speaker and Chair- 
man of Committees should not be put 
into this Rule, by saying that it was 
only after due warning the punishment 
would be inflicted. Therefore, if his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) went to a division upon the 
Amendment, he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
should certainly support him, because it 
was only putting into the Rule that 
which had been the invariable practice 
of the House hitherto. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could not 
but think that the proposed Rule was 
either surplusage, or mere offensiveness. 
It was surplusage, because already the 
presiding authority had got power to 
call a speaker to the question who was 
not speaking to the question ; and, as far 
as that was concerned, there was really 
no necessity whatever for strengthening 
the hands of the presiding authority. 
If a Member, when addressing the 
House, declined to pay attention to the 
remonstrances of the presiding authority, 
he would justly lay himself open to a 
charge of disregarding the authority of 
the _atocteey or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. But, besides the objection of 
surplusage, it was decidedly open to the 
objection of offensiveness and partiality. 
It was a Rule that would only be brought 
to bear against the younger Members of 
the House, who might very often be 
struggling against mere natural em- 
barrassment in their endeavours to ex- 
press their arguments. He also wished 
to point out that by making this entirely 
depend upon the opinion of the pre- 
siding authority, he was afraid it be- 
came open to this objection. A Mem- 
ber of the House who might know the 
subject upon which he was speaking 
thoroughly well, and might be tho- 
roughly well acquainted with all the 
bearings of his argument, might easily 
be misapprehended by the presiding 
authority; and there was no guarantee 
that the presiding authority would 
always be perfectly calm, perfectly un- 
flurried, and perfectly impartial. The 

residing authority might mean to act 
justly; but, not knowing what was in 
the Member’s mind any more than any- 
body else would be supposed to know, 
he might deal with an argument which, 
in the Member’s mind, was a most 
relevant one, as altogether irrelevant ; 
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ness, or density of conviction, might 
desire to argue the matter out; where- 
upon he would be met at once by being 
required by the presiding authority to 
discontinue his speech. What was it 
that had occurred to himself personally ? 
Although he believed that on every occa- 
sion the presiding authority meant to 
act justly towards him, he was perfectly 
satisfied that on three or four occasions, 
in the heat of past debates, the presiding 
authority, from natural ignorance of 
what was passing in his (Mr. O’ Donnell’s) 
mind, had told him that he was irrele- 
vant in his arguments, and that they 
had no bearing upon the question; 
whereas he was perfectly aware that if 
he could have had time to express those 
arguments, the presiding authority would 
have recognised their perfect relevancy. 
Under the Rules, as they stood at pre- 
sent, there was no serious harm or in- 
justice done to him, or to any other 
Member in his position, because he was 
liable to the punishment of being called 
upon to discontinue his speech merely 
because the presiding authority misinter- 
preted him; but, if this Rule passed, the 
mistake of the presiding authority would 
be followed by conseqences which could 
not be recalled ; and, therefore, this Rule 
was a double trap—a trap for the feet of 
the Member, and a trap for the feet of 
the presiding authority. The presiding 
authority might be led on in a well- 
meaning manner to use this Rule, and 
might then find that he had committed a 
serious mistake ; there would, however, 
be no power of remedying the mistake. 
He would recall to the memory of the 
House that, on a former occasion, the 
presiding authority not only considered 
that he (Mr. O’Donnell) was guilty of 
continued irrelevance, but that he was 
actually wilfully refusing to obey the 
authority of the Chair. The circum- 
stance occurred in Committee of the 
Whole House; and on that occasion 
he was not merely told to discontinue 
his speech, but he was actually sus- 
pended ; and yet, a few weeks afterwards, 
the House had, practically, to withdraw 
that suspension. He contended that 
there was no necessity whatever for this 
Rule. If a Member was really refusing 
to obey the authority of the Chair, he 
could be punished ; he could be warned 
and then suspended; but this childish 
way of dealing with a full-grown man, 
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and offensively ordering him to discon- 
tinue his speech, was a sort of punish- 
ment that was unworthy of the House. 
A Member addressing the House was 
supposed, in every Constitutional re- 
spect, to be equal to the presiding autho- 
rity, as far as his knowledge of the 
relevancy of his argument was con- 
cerned, and his knowledge of his duty to 
his constituents ; and as long as the pre- 
siding authority was not able to say 
that a Member was wilfully disobeying 
the authority of the Chair, in which case 
a distinct offence would arise, it was 
altogether too much for any Member of 
the House, or any of their hon. Col- 
leagues, or the presiding authority, 
ten times over, to tell a full-grown man, 
who was the free-elected Representative 
of a constituency, that he was next door 
to an idiot, and must discontinue his 
speech. He looked upon the Rule as 
not only offensive and ridiculous, but 
also dangerous. Probably, if it were 
passed, it would remain a dead letter. 
If it were ever brought into force, he 
would lay the odds of 100 to 1 that it 
would be exercised at the wrong time. 
Mr. WADDY said, it appeared to 
him that the arguments he had heard 
from various Members on the other side 
of the House were based on this—the 
Speaker was supposed to be lying in 
ambush, prepared on the first oppor- 
tunity to stop some unfortunate Member, 
who might Lave wandered unwittingly 
into some slight irrelevancy. Hon. 
Members who entertained that view 
seemed to have forgotten that there were 
two or three words in the Resolution 
which would prevent that, because the 
Speaker or the Chairman of Committees 
was to call the attention of the House 
or of the Committee to continued irrele- 
vance or tedious repetition on the part 
of that Member. It was therefore pro- 
vided that the irrelevancy should be 
continued, and that the repetition should 
be tedious. It was evident that it was 
not a first offence that was contem- 
plated ; and where there was continued 
irrelevance and tedious repetition, he 
thought the Speaker would be amply 
justified in directing the offending Mem- 
ber to discontinue his speech. He desired 
to say that, in another respect, the Rule 
was not strong enough. Ifit could pre- 
vent some hon. Members from speak- 
ing for more than 25 times a night, it 
would effect an advantageous and de- 





sirable change. At any rate, it might 
provide that out of the 25 times an 
hon. Member thought fit to address the 
House, he should, at all events, on one 
occasion, say something. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he thought the greatest fallacy came 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Waddy) himself. Ifthe irrelevancy 
was continued, and the repetition tedious, 
why did the Government object to intro- 
duce so obvious an Amendment as that 
of the right hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) ? 
Why did they refuse to the offending 
Member the right of having a warning 
from the Speaker or Chairman that he 
was transgressing ? The Resolution con- 
ferred upon the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Committees very dangerous 
power, and there ought to be some limi- 
tation imposed upon it, to prevent its 
being used in an arbitrary and unjust 
manner. The Chairman of Committees 
might act as a partizan, and might be 
desirous of closing an awkward speech, 
and under this Rule he would have the 
power of doing so absolutely. That, as 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had pointed out, was a dan- 
gerous and an offensive power. What 
valid grounds could the Government 
allege for objecting to the insertion in the 
Resolution of a clause which, whilst it 
would not impair the real efficacy of that 
Resolution, would insure that an hon. 
Member who was anxious to keep him- 
self in Order should have fair warning 
before being told to discontinue his 
speech? The Government could give 
no such grounds; and he, therefore, 
appealed to the Prime Minister to adopt 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had disputed the Prime Mi- 
nister’s statement as to the probability 
of Mr. Speaker or the Chairman of Com- 
mittees giving warning before putting 
this Rule in force. But they had some 
experience to go on. When the Rule 
was in force in 1881, it was used four 
times; three times in Committee, and 
once by Mr. Speaker. On each occasion 
warning was given. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he did not 
dispute the fact that it had been the 
practice of Mr. Speaker and Chairmen 
of Committees to give warning before 
putting the Rule in operation, or the 
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probability that it would be in the time 
to come. But why should they not put it 
on record that warning must be given ? 
The hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan), who was a man of culture, 
research, and learning, knew that it was 
not the custom of deliberative Assem- 
blies to trust to declarations by Minis- 
ters, but that it was their practice to 
put on record what they desired to be 
the law of the land, and of the Houses 
in which they sat. [Mr. GuapsronE: 
No, no!} He believed, in spite of the 
Prime Minister’s negative, that that was 
the practice of Parliament—to take care 
to embody in Acts of Parliament that 
which it wished to be done, without 
trusting to the declaration of Ministers. 
However much they might value the 
ability of independent Members, they 
should put in the words of the Rule what 
they desired to be done. He appealed 
to the Government, if they were really 
honest in this matter, and desirous that 
the Rule should be administered in 
accordance with their declarations, to 
embody words in the Rule, providing 
for the manner of its administration. 
Mr. BRODRICK hoped the House 
would have some explanation from the 
Government of the reason which had in- 
duced them to keep up what seemed to 
him to be an altogether unnecessary de- 
bate, on a point on which all Parties 
were agreed. Hon. Members were only 
proposing a form of words with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister perfectly agreed. [Mr. Guap- 
sToNE: No, no!] He had certainly un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
agree that the practice should be such 
as was provided in the Amendment. 
[Mr. Guapstone: Oh, dear, no!] In 
that case, then, it was necessary that the 
House should argue the matter out. If 
an hon. Member who rose to address the 
House, from some aberration of intel- 
lect, wandered away into paths he should 
have avoided, surely it was desirable 
that he should receive some warning be- 
fore the supreme step was taken. He 
(Mr. Brodrick) felt very strongly on this 
point, because he was in entire sympathy 
with the Government upon it. The right 
lon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Dodson), 
a short time ago, appeared to be on the 
point of rising to reply to the arguments 
of hon. Members in support of the 
Amendment; but since then he had 
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abandoned the intention, and that fact 
itself spoke volumes for the reliability 
of the contention put forward by hon. 
Members. It seemed to him (Mr. Brod- 
rick) impossible for anyone who had 
occupied the Chair in the House not to 
feel the absolute necessity for the putting 
in force of some such restriction as that 
proposed, even if it were not stated in 
the Rule. Bearing in mind what had 
been said by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot)—namely, that it was 
the custom of the House to settle what 
should be the law by distinct enactment, 
and not by the declarations of Ministers 
—he sincerely hoped his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) would go 
to a division. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
120: Majority 68.—(Div. List, No. 375.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to move to leave out, in line 3, all after 
‘on the part of a Member,” and insert 
‘and may put the Question to the House 
that such Member be not further heard ; 
which Question shall be decided without 
Debate, Amendment, or Adjournment.” 
He had a very strong feeling that the 
House, in rendering its Rules more 
absolute than they were, and substitut- 
ing these absolute Rules for the action 
of the wholesome public opinion which 
used to prevail in the House of Com- 
mons and govern its Members, was 
stamping itself of a lower type than the 
Houses which had preceded it. He had 
another feeling. ‘They had heard how 
freely the conduct of the Chairman of 
Committees had been canvassed in de- 
bate. He thought some injustice had 
been done to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. Speaker’s name had been coupled 
in this Resolution with that of the Chair- 
man of Committees; and although ex- 
perience had taught him (Mr. Newde- 
gate) to place implicit confidence in Mr. 
Speaker’s impartiality and right feeling, 
and though he had scarcely ever known 
that right hon. Gentleman to err, he could 
not undertake to place the same confi- 
dence in those who might succeed the 
right hon. Gentleman. With one ex- 
ception, he would not have placed the 
same confidence in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Predecessors. Well, he asked, 
how could their labours to reorganize 
the Business of the House be advanced 
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by their Rules if there was a loss of 
confidence in the Chair, and in the ad- 
ministration of the Chair? So strong 
was the feeling and apprehension of the 
House of this danger, that when the 
majority passed the cléture it insisted 
that the decision of Mr. Speaker should 
be supported by a majority of the House. 
Had the Members of that House fallen 
so low that they were to be silenced, like 
school-boys, by the Chair, in order to 
restore their self-respect, which he feared 
they had somewhat lost? He feared 
that, far from this silencing of Members 
tending to restore their self-respect, it 
would have an opposite tendency—that 
it would tend to a still greater loss of 
self-respect, and to the loss of the first 
element of order, an element far more 
powerful than any authority that they 
could introduce. He, therefore, moved 
that Mr. Speaker’s authority should al- 
ways be supported by a majority of the 
House. Everything which separated the 
right hon. Gentleman from the House 
weakened the authority of his position— 
any suspicion that he was not one of 
them would weaken his position. It 
would destroy the principle of self- 
government, of which that House should 
be the type, and the House would 
lose the power of a popular Assem- 
bly, however they extended the suffrage. 
They had an example of that in the 
United States. There they had extended 
the suffrage, until they had collected 
such an anomalous Assembly that they 
were from year to year placing greater 
and greater power in the hands of ex- 
traneous authorities. That was an ex- 
ample of the present day. He was un- 
willing at this hour of the night to detain 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: On examining the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), which 
was lately negatived by the House, I 
am bound to say that it is substantially 
the same as that which the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate) now proposes; and, in that 
view, I shall have to rule that the 
Amendment now being moved cannot 
be put. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he bowed 
to Mr. Speaker’s opinion. If he had 
known he would be out of Order, he 
would not have given the right hon. 
— the opportunity of correcting 

m, 





Mr. GIBSON rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) has 
placed an Amendment in my hands; but 
he is not in the House. 

Mr. WARTON: I should be happy 
to move it, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was about to ob- 
serve to the hon. Member for Evesham, 
if he had been in his place, that his 
Amendment was really substantially the 
same as that of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), which the 
House has just now negatived ; therefore 
I must call on the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the Amendment 
he wished to bring under the notice of 
the House was a veryshort one. If the 
Government passed the Resolution as it 
stood, it would give Mr. Speaker the 
final power of directing the hon. Mem- 
ber in possession of the House to dis- 
continue his speech. Bearing in mind 
that this was a Resolution aimed at con- 
tinued and possibly unintentional irrele- 
vance, and tedious but probably not 
obstructive repetition, it was, he thought, 
too severe a punishment to say that 
Mr. Speaker might, without a caution 
against such a course of conduct, direct 
the hon. Member to discontinue his 
speech. It seemed to him that the 
reasonable course would be to give Mr. 
Speaker the power of directing a Mem- 
ber to discontinue the conduct that had 
brought him under the notice of the 
House, and called for the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intervention. That would 
be not only reasonable, but sufficient; 
because, if a Member had had brought 
to his notice that he was offending, and 
had been distinctly ordered by Mr. 
Speaker to discontinue repetition and 
irrelevance, if he was then guilty of simi- 
lar conduct, he could be at once Named 
as violating the orders of Mr. Speaker. 
The disciplinary power would be ample, 
bearing in mind that the Member would 
be erring more from constitutional in- 
firmity or weakness of mind than any- 
thing else. That result he (Mr. Gibson) 
thought would be found to be quite 
sufficient. 

Amendment proposed, in line 4, to 
leave out the words ‘his Speech,’’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ such irrele- 
vance or repetition.” —(Mr. Gibson.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘his Speech’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated that 
his Amendment was a very short one. 
That was true; but there was a shorter 
one still, to the same effect, which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman might 
have moved or uttered ; and that was an 
Amendment which would have been 
signified by saying ‘‘ No” to the Reso- 
lution. That word ‘‘No” was the whole 
meaning of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Amendment. The Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would make the Rule, 
in his (Mr. Gladstone’s) judgment, not 
worth the paper it was written on. In 
all the less grave cases, Mr. Speaker 
would give warning before bringing the 
Rule into operation; but the Amend- 
ment would make the House suffer before 
the warning and after the warning ; and, 
as a climax, the offending Member could 
only be directed to discontinue his 
tedious and irrelevant observations. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the speech just delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
a very good example of the sort of argu- 
ment to which the House was constantly 
treated on these Resolutions. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who, over and over 
again, had refused to listen to the ap- 
peal to allow a clause, providing for a 
warning to be inserted in the Rule, now 
made the fact that a warning might be 
given the ground for refusing the Amend- 
ment. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that not only had the power of 
cléture been imposed on a bare majority, 
but, in addition to that, power was being 
conferred on the Presiding Officer of the 
House absolutely to close the speech of 
an hon. Member. That might be agree- 
able to some hon. Members who were 
able to express themselves consecutively 
and clearly in the House; but, however 
it might be viewed by those hon. Mem- 
bers, it was a most grave and serious, 
and a most novel power to confer. It 
was a power which had never been 
known in Parliament before. If the 
Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was 
accepted, it would enable Mr. Speaker 
to put down that which he ought to put 
down—namely, irrelevance and tedious 
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repetition; but the Rule, as it stood, 
would allow the Presiding Officer of the 
House, without warning, to compel an 
hon. Member to cut short his speech. 
In whatever light hon. Members might 
regard the remarks he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) was addressing to the House, 
it was certain that what the Government 
proposed to give was a very great and 
serious power to the Presiding Officer 
of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the indulgence of 
the House to say that the proper course 
would be not to put the House to the 
trouble of a division. He should have 

referred the Amendment of the hon. 

ember for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); 
and, under the circumstances, he felt 
bound to accept the last division as prac- 
tically governing this. He should indi- 
cate his opinion when Mr. Speaker put 
the Question, but would not trouble the 
House to divide. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


(5.) Resolved, That Mr.?Speaker, or the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, may call the attention 
of the House, or of the Committee, to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the part of 
a Member ; and may direct the Member to dis- 
continue his Speech. 


Further Consideration of the New 
Rules of Procedure deferred till To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th November, 1882. 





Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th November, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memser Sworn—Matthew 
Joseph Kenny, esquire, for Ennis Borough. 


QUESTIONS. 


—enQrore 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
UNION —MR. ROBERT HUMPHREY. 


Mr. O’ KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the Belfast Board 
of Guardians granted a pension of £52 
per year to a rate collector and rent agent 
named Robert Humphrey, whose resig- 
nation to the Board was made to prevent 
dismissal; whether the law prohibits 
the grant of superannuation allewiane 
to union officers, unless they devote 
their whole time to the service of the 
union; and, whether the Guardians had 
knowledge that Humphrey had been, 
and still is, a rent agent in extensive 
business prior to the said grant being 
made, and if the usual list of queries 
have been forwarded, with Hum- 
phrey’s signature attached, to the Local 
Government Board for their approval; 
and, if so, was the fact disclosed on 
the said list of queries whether or not 
Humphrey had devoted his time and 
services exclusively to the Belfast 
Union ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Guardians 
of Belfast Union desire to grant a super- 
annuation allowance of £52 a-year to 
Mr. Humphrey ; but the Local Govern- 
ment Board have not yet sanctioned this 
allowance, and are still in communica- 
tion with the Guardians on the subject. 
According to the law, the Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot sanction the grant 
unless Mr. Humphrey’s whole time has 
been devoted to the service of the Union, 
and they have called the Guardians’ at- 
tention to this fact. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—TRIENNIAL 
ELECTIONS OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. SALT asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, What number 
of Boards of Guardians have expressed 
a desire for the adoption of triennial 
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elections; whether, under the existing 
Law, the process of changing the system 
of election is not needlessly expensive 
and inconvenient; and, whether he will 
introduce a Bill early next Session, or 
support a Bill to the effect that, in 
Unions where the triennial election may 
be desired by the Guardians, it may be 
adopted by a vote of a majority of the 
Guardians, after due notice given to the 
ratepayers, immediately before an elec- 
tion of Guardians (in such manner as 
may be approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board), that such a proposal will 
be brought forward for decision ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, in 41 Unions or- 
ders have been, or shortly will be, issued 
by the Local Government Board, autho- 
rizing a poll of owners and ratepayers 
as to whether there should be a triennial 
election of the Guardians. The orders 
are issued in consequence of applica- 
tions received from the Guardians; and 
several other Boards of Guardians have 
made representations in favour of a 
triennial system. The process of chang- 
ing the mode of election under the exist- 
ing law no doubt involves some expense ; 
but it has the advantage of affording the 
owners and ratepayers full opportunity 
of showing their wishes on the subject, 
and I may state that, in some instances, 
they have refused to consent to the 
change proposed. I will consider the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member; 
but I could not undertake to promise to 
introduce a Bill to give effect to it, or to 
support such a Bill if introduced. 


THAMES RIVER BILL, 1881— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he in- 
tends, next Session, to introduce again 
the Thames River Bill of 1881, or any 

art of it as a separate measure? 

Mr. J. HOLMS (for Mr. Cuamser- 
LAIN): Notices have been given of the 
intention of the Board of Trade to intro- 
duce a Bill next Session for the purpose 
of carrying out a part of what was pro- 
posed by the Thames River Bill, 1881 ; 
and I understand that notices have been 
issued by the Thames Conservators that 
they intend to bring in a Bill dealing 
with the other objects proposed by that 
measure. Among the other objects al- 
luded to is the onein which my hon, 
Friend is so much interested, 











1631 Metropolitan Police 
SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—RESTO- 
RATION OF CETEWAYO. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Oolonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement respecting Oetewayo, 
quoted in Monday’s “‘ Times” from a 
Cape paper; whether, as appears from 
that statement, Cetewayo is still de- 
tained a prisoner at Oude Molen; how 
long Cetewayo’s detention there has 
lasted; and, whether he can hold out 
any hope that his promised restora- 
tion to Zululand will speedily take 
place ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Cetewayo 
is not a prisoner at Oude Molen. He 
has been there since the 25th of Sep- 
tember on an understanding that he is 
to wait till the arrangements for his 
return to Zululand are completed. I 
can only repeat the answer which I 
gave a short time ago, that, after Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s proposals have been 
received, I hope that Cetewayo may be 
restored by the end of the year. 


ENGLAND AND PERU—THE PERUVIAN 
BONDHOLDERS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House, all the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Peru, between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of Chili, and that between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the different 
Committees of the holders of Peruvian 
Bonds since the Correspondence last 
laid before both Houses of Parliament 
in 1877? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
will be no objection to lay on the Table 
any portions of the Correspondence with 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Peru 
and Chili and with the Peruvian and 
Chilian Representatives in London that 
may be of public interest; but with 
regard to the Correspondence with the 
Committee of Bondholders, as it contains 
much matter privately printed, and its 
contents are already known to the per- 
sons interested, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be disposed to incur the 
expense of its publication, 
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COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
TORY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, What progress has 
been made in lighting Tory Island 
Lighthouse with gas, in accordance 
with the promise given on July 27th, 
1882; and, whether any of the people 
on the island, now alleged to be suffer- 
ing from famine, could be employed on 
the works? 

Mr. J. HOLMS (for Mr. Cramser- 
LAIN): Iam informed by the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights that the amended 
estimates for the works in contempla- 
tion at Tory Island have been completed, 
and, after being submitted to the Com- 
missioners, will be forwarded to the 
Board of Trade. I can express no 
opinion as to the possibility of employ- 
ing the inhabitants of the Island, as the 
works will, in all probability, be carried 
out by a contractor—not by the Com- 
missioners themselves—but, under any 
circumstances, it is a matter which rests 
with the Commissioners, not with the 
Board of Trade. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS asked if the 
hon. Gentleman would undertake that 
the Irish Office should be communicated 
with on the subject of employing the 
people of the Island ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS was understood to 
reply in the affirmative. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE (DUB.- 
LIN)—EXTRA PAY. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Why the three ~ 
month’s pay for extra duty, promised by 
Lord Spencer to the Dublin Police Force 
has not been paid to them; and, when 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the grievances of the 
Police will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No promise of 
three months’ pay was ever made by 
Lord Spencer. All that he promised 
was that applications and complaints of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police should 
be referred to a Committee of Inquiry. 
That Committee, which has been very 
carefully composed, is still sitting, and 
on probably report early in Decem- 

er. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—INFLICTION OF COR- 
PURAL PUNISHMENT ON ADULTS 
UNDER THE VAGRANT ACTS — 
SUBSTITUTION OF BIRCHING FOR 
FLOGGING. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, in recently comment- 
ing on the three consolidated Criminal 
Acts as justifying the view that a 
sentence of “whipping” might be 
altered into ‘‘ strokes of the birch rod,”’ 
he had overlooked the fact that the 
‘whipping ” in those Acts only applied 
to male offenders under sixteen years of 
age; and, whether there is any other 
Statute which authorises the change 
from whipping to ‘‘strokes with the 
birch rod ?” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): My hon. and learned 
Friend is somewhat pertinacious in 
showing that he differs from the opinion 
that I have already twice expressed in 
answer to Questions he has put to me in 
this House. Tis view is that whenever 
the punishment of whipping is directed 
to be inflicted the instrument to be used 
must be a cat-o’-nine-tails or scourge, 
and cannot be a birch rod. I do not 
think so. No doubt, in practice, the cat- 
o’-nine-tails formerly was used, but in 
more recent times humanity has caused 
a departure from the old practice; and 
I think, where there is no provision to 
the contrary in the Statute regulating 
the punishment, the Court may specify 
the instrument to be used. In answer 
to the second portion of my hon. and 
learned Friend’s Question I would refer 
him to the 26 & 27 Vict. c. 44, which is 
an Act under which garrotters are pun- 
ished, and he will find that where the 
whipping is inflicted on offenders under 
16 the birch rod must be used. But as 
to adults the Court must specify the in- 
strument with which the punishment is 
to beinflicted. As my hon. and learned 
Friend has not accepted my view on pre- 
vious occasions, I would refer him to the 
opinion of Sir James Stephen in a note 
to Article 12 of his Criminal Digest, in 
which he says that the only limitation 
as to the instrument with which a whip- 
ping can be inflicted is to be found in 
the declaration of the Bill of Rights 
against illegal and cruel punishments. I 
am anxious to remind my hon. and 
learned Friend that no modern Statute 
permits a man to be whipped more than 
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three times ; and as this is the third time 
he has returned to the attack, I hope he 
will in merey relieve me from further 
castigation. 


CRIMINAL LAW—SEIZURE OF ‘THE 
FREIHEIT”’—RESTORATION OF MA- 
TERIAL SEIZED. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it 
is a fact that, after the arrest of Herr 
Most on March 30th 1881, the police 
seized the following articles, the pro- 
perty of Herr Most, at his publishing 
office in Great Titchfield Street, viz.: 
three pages of the “ Freiheit”’ (set up 
type), 20,000 handbills, 1,000 copies 
of an 80 paged book ‘‘ Tactic contra 
Freiheit,’”’ 100 photographs (portraits 
of private friends), and sundry manu- 
scripts; and, if it is a fact that these 
articles are still retained by the police, 
notwithstanding that Herr Most, now 
released, has formally and repeatedly. 
demanded their return both at Scotland 
Yard and at the Home Office; and, if 
so, will he state to the House the Law 
under which he retains possession of 
these articles ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the practice in such cases was, 
that upon the arrest of any person, any 
property found in his possession which 
it was supposed might be required at 
the trial, was taken possession of by the 
police and detained; and that, when 
such person was released on the expira- 
tion of his sentence, the property was 
returned to him, unless there was some 
valid reason to the contrary. That would 
be done in the case referred to, and, ac- 
cordingly, the greater part, but not all, 
of the articles mentioned would be re- 
turned. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) — STATE 
OF LODGING-HOUSES IN LONDON- 
DERRY. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When the Local Government Board re- 
ceived the last Report from their In- 
spector as to the state of the lodging- 
houses in Londonderry, particularly 
those frequented by emigrants; and, 
whether these Reports are of a satis- 
factory character or not ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Local Go- 
vernment Board have have had no cor- 
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respondence, nor have they received any 
Report, on the state of lodging-houses 
in Londonderry ; but in consequence of 
what the hon. Member sent to me along 
with his Question, I will make inquiry. 


EGYPT (EXPEDITIONARY FORCE)—THE 
REVIEW IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
considering the great amount of extra 
labour which was entailed upon the em- 
ploy<s of Woolwich Arsenal during the 
ate War in Egypt, and the admirable 
manner in which their work was exe- 
cuted, contributing in no small degree 
to the rapid success of the Campaign, he 
will grant them a holiday, without loss 
of pay, on Saturday next, in order that 
they may have the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the Review ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; I am 
very glad to have this opportunity of 
recognizing the zeal with which the men 
in the Manufacturing Departments ex- 
erted themselves during the recent pre- 
parations for war, and I have authorized 
to-morrow being a whole holiday for 
those Departments. 


STATE OF IRELAND —IMPENDING 

FAMINE—DISTRESS IN CARRICK. 

Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
has investigated the reports of extreme 
distress prevailing in the neighbour- 
hood of Carrick; and, if he proposes to 
adopt any measure of relief? 

Mx. TREVELYAN: One of the In- 
spectors of the Local Government Board 
was sent specially to the Carrick dis- 
trict to report on the alleged impending 
famine in that district, and I have re- 
ceived his Report, which is dated the 
28th ultimo, and is of a re-assuring 
character. An Inspector of the Board 
is at present on the spot making further 
inquiries, and I expect to have his 
Report in a few days. No exceptional 
measures of relief are at present pro- 
posed ; but we are closely watching this, 
and the other districts, where excep- 
tional distress is said to exist, or to be 
anticipated. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that in the autumn of 1879 
nearly all the Inspectors of the Poor 
Law Board gave reports of a re-assur- 
ing character? 


Hr. Trevelyan 
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Mr. TREVELYAN assured the noble 
Lord that the Government had been, 
and were, quite aware that it was always 
much safer to be on the hopeful side in 
the early days of what might prove to 
to a serious matter. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—CESSION 
OF A PORT ON THE RED SEA TO 
ABYSSINIA. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether in the course 
of the arrangements to be made for 
the settlement of Egypt, Her Majesty’s 
Government will use its influence to se- 
cure for Abyssinia a free port on the Red 
Sea? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to this 
Question, I should say that I am not con- 
vinced that it would be well to mix up 
the two questions of securing for Abys- 
sinia a free port on the Red Sea and the 
arrangements now to be made for the 
settlement of Egypt. The object is one, 
however, which we regard with sym- 
pathy, and we shall do what we can to 
promote the attainment of it. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE CROWN— 
OFFICES OF FIRST LORD OF THE 
TREASURY AND CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is in- 
tended in the future that the dual office 
of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shall be repre- 
sented in the person of one Member of 
the Cabinet; and, if so, whether the 
Government are prepared to make any 
suggestion by which a more economical 
arrangement than the present may be 
effected ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there is no 
intention that the Offices of First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shall in future be repre- 
sented in the person of one Member of 
the Cabinet. The hon. Gentleman then 
asks me whether the Government are 
prepared to make any suggestion by 
which a more economical arrangement 
than the present may be effected? Evi- 
dently the hon. Member is under some 
misapprehension. He knows probably 
the Rule on which the salary of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is regulated 
when he is Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





The present arrangement is not an 
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arrangement which causes an increase, 
but a decrease of expenditure. In 1872, 
the salaries ofthe Board of Treasury and 
the Private Secretaries were £13,000; 
in 1877 they were £14,300; and in 1882 
they are £10,400. So that the hon. 
Member is under a misapprehension, as 
I have said, on the point of economy. 
But I am very far from saying that the 
present arrangement is a good one, be- 
cause I doubt whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ought not to be the 
most vigilant man in the Cabinet or the 
Government; and I do not consider 
that his duties are performed at the pre- 
sent moment in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner by me. I do not think I am 
able to search out and make work for 
myself. Work that comes tome I hope 
to do; but I do not consider that I am 
able to search out and make work for 
myself in the same degree as I think a 
thoroughly good Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ought todo. I may say I have 
endeavoured to do my best; but I hope 
that no very long time will elapse before 
a change in the present arrangement is 
made, although that change will be more 
costly than the present arrangement. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
EXPENSES—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 
Mr. SALT gave Notice that on Thurs- 

day he would ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the Vote of Credit of 
£2,300,000, ‘taken for the cost of the 
operations of the Army and Navy in 
Egypt, had been exceeded, and, if so, to 
what extent ; also, from what source such 
excess was provided; whether all the 
the expenditure incurred in Egypt had 
been made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Appropriation Act; and, 
whether it was intended to move a fur- 
ther Vote of Credit in the present Ses- 
sion; and, if so, what would be its 
emount ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think I had 
better say at once that as my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister has stated 
that in a few days he will give the whole 
of the information asked for by the hon. 
Gentleman, it will be quite unnecessary 
that I should be asked this Question 
before he makes that statement. 


MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAY). 
Mr. J. R. YORKE wished to ask the 
Prime Minister another Question on the 








same subject as that on which he had 
put a Question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man yesterday—namely, in reference to 
the Notice of Motion he had given for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the circumstances under 
which three Members of the House were 
released from Kilmainham Prison in 
May last. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the first place, whether 
he would endeavour to prevent any of 
those Gentlemen with whom he had in- 
fluence from putting down a Notice of 
opposition to his Motion; or, if he were 
unable to do that, and one of those Gen- 
tlemen put down a Notice of opposition, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give any of those facilities at his disposal 
for bringing on that Motion at a proper 
time? Yesterday, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman declined to contemplate the con- 
tingency of the Motion being opposed 
by any ofhis supporters; but sinee then 
a Notice of opposition had been placed 
on the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), astrong 
supporter of the Government. He now 
wished, therefore, to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was his intention 
to give him a night for the discussion of 
his Motion? Ifthe Prime Minister was 
not able to adopt that course, he would 
like to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would place at his disposal any 
of those facilities of whieh he had 
spoken, and which he was able to extend 
to any Member having any important 
question to bring before the House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the Prime Minister contemplated grant- 
ing any facilities for the discussion of 
that Motion; and, if so, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would remember 
that he had also a Motion with reference 
to Mr. Bradlaugh; and he would ask 
whether the Prime Minister would give 
facilities for the discussion of his Mo- 
tion before that of the wretched rhe- 
torical—he did not know what to call it 
—absurdity of the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire ? 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that he had 
blocked the hon. Member’s (Mr. Labou- 
chere’s) Motion, and he should not with- 
draw that block unless the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton also removed the 
blocking Notice which he had given in 
regard to the question raised by the hon. 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Mr, 
Yorke). 
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Mr. GLADSTONE : The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire put to me a 
very simple Question, and I informed 
him that it was impossible for me to 
interrupt the regular course of Business 
by breaking in upon our discussions upon 
Procedure ; and in regard to that matter 
I believe I have followed one uniform 
course. A great number of subjects 
have been suggested for discussion, which 
would involve an interruption of the de- 
bates on Procedure; and one rule has 
been applied to them all by the Govern- 
ment. I presume the hon. Gentleman 
now repeats his Question of yesterday— 
namely, whether an arrangement will be 
made to break off the discussion before 
half-past 12 o’clock, to enable him to 
make his Motion? I hope he will not 
expect me to take any part in the debate 
on that Motion, because I have one fair 
day’s business to do before I get to the 
House, and also a fair day’s business to 
do in the House between half-past 4 and 
midnight; and I cannot undertake to 
join in the debate on the hon. Member’s 
Motion after half-past 12 ; but I certainly 
will endeavour, on the first day on which 
it can be done without great incon- 
venience, to suspend the discussion on 
Procedure before half-past 12, so that he 
may have the opportunity of bringing 
forward his Motion. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would kindly give 
sufficient previous Notice of the day on 
which he proposed to suspend the dis- 
cussion on Procedure, otherwise it might 
be impossible for Members desirous of 
taking part in the debate on his Motion 
to be present to do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The discussion on 
Procedure on a particular night may not 
be in a condition to be conveniently sus- 
pended before half-past 12. Suppose a 
Motion to have been made at a quarter- 
past 12, any hon. Member may speak 
beyond half-past 12. I could not under- 
take to suspend the debate on Procedure, 
for instance, while there might be in 
issue a question of importance that could 
not be interrupted without much incon- 
venience. All I can say is, that upon the 
first evening when, without such public 
inconvenience, it can be interrupted, I 
should be prepared to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate for the accommo- 
dation of the hon. Gentleman. I do 


not see what more it is in my power 
to do, 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Might I ask the Prime Minister, with re- 
spect to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire, whether he will 
take the usual steps to make it known 
among his followers that the Government 
would support the Motion ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that I havea Motion which takes 
precedence of that of the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire—a Motion in 
regard to Mr. Bradlaugh? And if any 
arrangement is made to suspend the pro- 
ceedings, I am prepared to bring forward 
the Motion. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I request an answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Question I have put, 
for it is very inconvenient for hon. Mem- 
bers to be kept waiting day after day in 
expectation of the Motion being made, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given all 
the answer that it is in my power to 
give. I cannot undertake, whatever be 
the state of the debate on Procedure, to 
move that it be cut short for the purpose 
of bringing on a Motion of this nature. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not ask that. My question was, 
whether the Prime Minister will take the 
usual steps to cause it to be understood 
among his Friends that the Motion is 
supported by the Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say that he must decline to answer a 
Question which was of such an unusual 
character. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I should like to 
ask the Prime Minister, at the same 
time, whether he recollects what took 
place the other day? He then chal- 
lenged my hon. Friend to make the in- 
quiry, which, in general terms, he pro- 
mised to grant. [Mr. Guapstone: Were 
those my words?] I do not say those 
were the very words; but I ask him 
whether I do not correctly represent the 
substance of what passed then? It was 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would facilitate the granting of 
such an inquiry; and I want to know 
whether, under the circumstances—my 
hon. Friend having accepted the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and given public Notice of the Motion 
of Inquiry which he intimated he would 
be prepared, if not to approve, at least 
not to disapprove, and Notice having 
been given of opposition to the Motion 
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—he will take the usual steps, which are 
very well known to the House, to inform 
hon. Members opposite that he is pledged 
to facilitate the granting of an inquiry ; 
and, further, having regard to the fact 
that the Committee can only sit during 
the present Session of Parliament, whe- 
ther he will give as early an opportunity 
as possible for the Motion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the first part of the Question of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have already 
stated that, on the first convenient op- 
portunity that the Business relating to 
Procedure can be broken off before half- 
past 12, I will move the adjournment 
for the hon. Gentleman’s accommoda- 
tion. With regard to the last Question 
of the right hon. Gentleman, which is a 
repetition of that of the noble Lord, 
which I just now declined to answer, I 
do not think it is proper that I should 
answer a Question repeated in that 


way. 

Mu. J. LOWTHER: I only desire to 

lace on record the fact. 

Lorp JOHN. MANNERS asked whe- 
ther, on Monday, the Prime Minister 
would be able to make some statement 
analogous to that which he had made 
with reference to the Motion on the 
subject of Mr. Gray’s imprisonment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have made 
exactly the same statement with regard 
to both cases. It is a conditional en- 
gagement to suspend proceedings with 
a view of allowing the Motion with re- 
ference to Mr. Gray to be disposed of if 
it can be done without great public in- 
convenience in arresting some important 
discussion. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman fix Monday, subject to 
the same conditions, for the Motion of 
my hon. Friend ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE (MR. ED- 
MOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.)—THE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Stmrm JOHN HAY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether any pro- 

osal is to be made for appointing the 

ommittee on Privilege, and what ar- 
rangement he proposes to make on the 
subject ? 

Mr, GLADSTONE: We must endea- 
vour, if possible, to adjourn to-night 
before half-past 12 to dispose of the 
matter. There may be some topic of 
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importance before the House; but I 
hope we shall be able to do so. 


EGYPT AND TUNIS—SLAVERY: 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Representatives in Egypt have 
been or will be instructed to press upon 
the Khedive of Egypt the fulfilment of 
the Convention of 1877 between the 
British and Egyptian Governments for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, and 
to endeavour to obtain the abolition of 
slavery in Egypt; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence which resulted in the 
abolition of slavery in Tunis, at the re- 
commendation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and a Copy of the Convention to 
that effect between the Governments of 
Great Britain and Tunis ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As to this Ques- 
tion generally, I have to assure my right 
hon. Friend that with its purport Her 
Majesty’s Government entirely sympa- 
thize; and I would refer him to the 
State Papers that were laid on the 
Table, volume 35, pages 639 and 643. 
I have also to say that, with regard to 
Tunis, by the declaration of 1846, the 
Government of Tunis undertook toabolish 
slavery; but no Convention with Great 
Britain was entered into on the subject 
until 1875, when, under a Convention, 
His Highness the Bey engaged to cause 
the declaration to be obeyed. That Con- 
vention was laid before Parliament in 
1876. Ido not know that I have any- 
thing more to add. I have stated briefly 
our sympathy with my right hon. Friend, 
and I believe we shall be found working 
in his direction. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER reminded the 
Prime Minister that he had not an- 
swered the first part of his Question— 
namely, whether Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives in Egypt had been instructed 
to press upon the Khedive the abolition 
of slavery in Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a matter 
as to which the reply will be found in 
the State Papers to which I have re- 
ferred my right hon. Friend. Ifhe finds 
that reply to be insufficient, perhaps he 
will repeat his Question on Monday. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The quota- 
tion from the State Papers is not with 
regard to Tunis, but with regard to 


‘Egypt. Perhaps I may repeat the Ques- 


tion on Monday. 
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EGYPT—THE DUAL CONTROL. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Dual Control was abolished by 
the Khedive under the advice of the 
British Government; whether any sub- 
stitute for the Control has been agreed 
to by the British Government and the 
Government of Egypt; and, whether he 
can state what steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to take in order to se- 
cure the predominance of British influ- 
ence in Egypt and over the Suez Canal? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Dual Con- 
trol has not, at the moment at which I 
am speaking, been abolished; but the 
Egyptian Government has expressed its 
desire that it should be abolished. That 
desire was not expressed under the ad- 
vice of the British Government, but was 
a spontaneous expression. That answers, 
I think, the two first parts of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Were 
Her Majesty’s Government consulted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Consulted! The 
expression of the desire was consulting 
in itself. With regard to the last part 
of the Question, I cannot make any ad- 
dition at the present time to what has 
been already stated ; but when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared with 
the arrangements they will make them 
known to Parliament. 


EGYPT—EMPLOYMENT OF HER 
MAJESTY’S FORCES, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in view of the great cost of living at 
Cairo and throughout Egypt, it is pro- 
posed to make an extra allowance of pay 
to Her Majesty’s Forces quartered in 
that country ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that the 
non-commissioned officers and men in 
Egypt, so far from being put to extra 
expense, are better off than at home, as 
they receive a full field ration gratis. As 
to officers, I am in communication with 
the Treasury on the subject of the pro- 
per allowance they should receive to 
cover the extra expense of living. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Seeretary of State for Fo- 
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reign Affairs, If he can inform the 
House as to whether or not Russian 
troops are now at Merv? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; we have no reason to suppose that 
there are any Russian troops at Merv. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the hon. Baronet telegraph? [‘ No, 
no!”] I beg pardon; I am asking a 
reasonable Question. I have had infor- 
mation which leads me to suppose that 
they are; and I ask the hon. Baronet, 
whether he will give the country satis- 
faction by sending a special telegram to 
Teheran and Meshed to know whether 
there is any truth in the statement ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have an official Representative at Me- 
shed, with whom we are in constant 
communication whenever there is any- 
thing to report. We have received no 
such information from him. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
GRAVES OF THE SLAIN AT 
TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER (for Mr. 
Epwarb CxarKe) asked the Secrétary of 
State for War, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have already caused, or will 
cause, steps to be taken for inclosing, 
and marking with some permanent re- 
cord which can be identified hereafter, 
the graves of those officers and soldiers 
who have been interred at Ismailia, 
Kassassin, and Tel-el-Kebir, so that 
they may not simply be lost in the 
sand ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: This is a Question 
for the Foreign Office rather than for 
me, and my hon. Friend the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs has 
already answered, on the 6th instant, a 
somewhat similarinquiry. I may, how- 
ever, say that I am satisfied, from what 
has already passed with the Egyptian 
Government, that proper steps will be 
taken in the matter. 


EGYPT (EXPEDITIONARY FORCE)— 
THE REVIEW IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


Mr. SCHREIBER inquired, Whether 
a good top dressing of gravel would be 
given to the wood pavement in Picca- 
dilly on the occasion of the Review—a 
precaution which would probably pre- 
vent many accidents both to men and 
horses ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the roads were not under his 
control. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
THE EXPENSES —THE VOTE OF 
OREDIT. 


Mr. SALT: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he can 
give the House some idea upon what 
day he proposes either to move a Vote 
of Credit or to make some explanation 
with regard to the cost of the Egyptian 
Expedition ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have never 
given an absolute reply to the House on 
the subject of a Vote of Credit; but I 
have repeatedly referred to the subject, 
and it has always been to the effect of 
saying that I had no reason to expect 
that any Vote of Credit would be pro- 
posed during the present Session. I 
repeat that now with rather increased 
confidence ; but I hope I shall be able, 
in the course of next week, to make a 
statement of a more definite character 
as to the probable excess over the Vote 
already granted by Parliament. 


THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE, 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that the money 
for the erection of the new Law Courts 
is voted by the House of Commons, and 
to the fact that the Great Hall of the 
new Courts is calculated to hold some 
two thousand persons, he could not see 
his way to allot more than one hundred 
and fifty places at the opening ceremony 
to Members of the House of Commons? 

Mr. GIBSON wished to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statement 
that Members were expected to come in 
levée dress meant that if they did not 
wear such dress they would not be let 
in? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I only said 
that Members would be expected to 
appear in levée dress, not that they 
would be required to do so. I think 
that accommodation for 150 persons is 
about the proportion that should be de- 
voted to the House of Commons. The 
Hall will only accommodate about 1,800 
persons, and it must be remembered 
that it will be necessary to give prece- 
dence to the Superior Judges, the 
Queen’s Counsel, the Junior Bar, and 





the representatives of the Incorporated 
Law Society. When all that is done 
the remaining space will be extremely 
limited. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—o or 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE — SIXTH RULE (POSTPONE- 
MENT OF PREAMBLE). 


| TWENTY-FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Further 
Consideration of the New Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved the 6th 
Resolution, as follows :— 

“ That, in Committee ona Bill, the Preamble 
do stand postponed until after the considera- 
tion of the Clauses, without Question put.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said this Re- 
solution, and the one which followed, 
involved matters of smaller moment 
than those which had already been under 
consideration. So far as his experience 
went it was the rarest instance, when 
there was a discussion on the postpone- 
ment of the Preamble, thatit was of an 
obstructive nature. Preambles in former 
times did contain much important 
matter ; but Preambles now were almost 
invariably, if not invariably, purely 
formal, and the postponement of a 
Motion of that kind was evidently a 
proposal that ought not to give the 
power of debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢‘ That, in Committee on a Bill, the Preamble 
do stand postponed until after the consideration 
of the Clauses, without Question put.’’— (Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. GORST moved to add to the Re- 
solution the words ‘‘ except by leave of 
the Committee.” He argued that it 
might sometimes be convenient that 
there should be a discussion on the 
Preamble of a Bill before the considera- 
tion of the clauses. If the Preamble 
were always to be postponed without 
Question put, the Government might 
find it difficult to announce the changes 
which were sometimes introduced into a 
Bill after the second reading. As an 
example of the measure which had 
undergone great changes at the hands 
of its framers after that stage he in- 
stanced the Boundary Bill of 1868. 


| Twenty-fourth Night. | 
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Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words ‘except 
by leave of the Committee.”—( Mr. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE doubted if the 
Amendment would serve any purpose. 
He did not deny that there might be 
occasions when it would be convenient 
at the stage of Committee to make a 
statement with regard to changes in- 
troduced into a Bill. But an opportunity 
of making an explanation of that kind 
could be obtained by a Motion for Ad- 
journment. The case would be exactly 
one of those in which a Motion for Ad- 
journment could be legitimately pro- 
posed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the course suggested by 
his hon. and learned Friend would be 
more convenient than that which the 
Prime Minister contemplated. 

Mr. GORST said, after the statement 
of the Prime Minister he would not press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON argued that if the 
Resolution were passed without altera- 
tion it would be in the power of a 
Minister to introduce most important 
matter into the Preamble of a Bill. 
Several cases had occurred of late in 
which principles which were objected to 
by many people had been laid down in 
Preambles. For instance, in a recent 
measure dealing with corruption, it was 
asserted in the Preamble that in certain 
cases boroughs ought to be punished by 
asuspensionof Writs. In like manner 
in the Bill for closing public-houses on 
Sunday an assertion was made in the 
Preamble which he should feel bound to 
deny. In short, there was a great 
danger that absurd statements would be 
introduced into Preambles; and if the 
basis of a Bill was absurd, what must 
the superstructure be ? He would like 
to know from the Speaker whether the 
‘‘leave of the Committee ” was the same 
as the ‘‘ leave of the House?’’ and if it 
were lie would move to omit the word 
“do,” in order to insert ‘‘ may, by leave 
of the Committee.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 


leave out the word; ‘‘do,’’ and insert 
the words ‘may, by leave of the Com- 
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mittee,” — (J/r. Warton,) — instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘do’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. SPEAKER said, he was at a loss 
to.see how, under the circumstances, 
the ‘‘leave of the Committee ” was to 
be ascertained. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the Chair- 
man was to ask whether it was the wish 
of the Committee that the Preamble be 
postponed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that 
if any Member disputed that the Pre- 
amble be postponed it was in the power 
of the majority not to postpone it; but 
by the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member, one Member would be 
able to prevent its postponement. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved to add, at the end of the Rule, 
‘unless on the application of the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill the Committee 
should otherwise order.” 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“unless on the application of the Member in 
charge of the Bill the Committee should other- 
wise order.””—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE pointed out that 
the Amendment might produce effects 
not contemplated by the noble Lord. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put. 


(6.) Resolved, That, in Committee on a Bill, 
the Preamble do stand postponed until after the 
consideration of the Clauses, without Question 
put. 


THe New Rvtes or ProcepurE— 
SeventH Rute (CHAIRMAN TO LEAVE 
THE CHAIR WITHOUT QUESTION). 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 


‘*That, when the Chairman of a Committee 
has been ordered to make a Report to the House, 
he shall leave the Chair, without Question put.” 
The object of the Rule, the right hon. 
Gentleman explained, was that the Chair- 
man, on progress made upon a Bill or 
Resolution, should be allowed to leave 
the Chair without putting the prelimi- 
nary Question, ‘‘That I do now leave 
the Chair?” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That, when the Chairman of a Committee 
has been ordered to make a Report to the House, 
he shall leave the Chair, without Question put.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. SALT observed that the right 
hon, Gentleman having moved the Re- 
solution with very little, if any, com- 
ment, it would seem that he did not 
think it could give rise to any legitimate 
discussion, The practice of the House 
was that when a Bill passed through 
Committee the Chairman put the Motion 
that ‘‘I report this Bill as amended, or 
without Amendment,” as the case might 
be, ‘‘ to the House.’”’ That Motion hav- 
ing been agreed to, the next Question 

ut by the Chairman was ‘‘ That I now 

a the Chair?” As he understood 
the Resolution, its effect would be to 
render this latter Motion unnecessary. 
He wished to know whether that sup- 
position was correct ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Chairman of a Committee was invari- 
ably ordered to report something; Pro- 
gress, whether progress had been made 
or not; a Resolution; or a Bill, as the 
case might be. The contention of the 
Government was that the work of a 
Committee ended with the Report, and 
that it was a purely idle form to put 
the Question, “ That I now leave the 
Chair ?” 

Mr. SALT said, he was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman. The case 
being as he supposed, he wished to call 
attention to the Standing Order of July 
19, 1854, which ran as follows :— 


‘* Bills which may be fixed for consideration 
in Committee on the same day, whether in pro- 
gress or otherwise, may be referred together to 
a Committee of the Whole House, which may 
consider, on the same day, all the Bills so 
referred to it, without the Chairman leaving the 
Chair on each separate Bill: Provided, that, 
with respect to any Bill not in progress, if any 
Member shall object to its consideration to- 
gether with other Bills, the Order of Day for 
the Committee on such Bill is to be postponed.”’ 


The comment on that Order in the work 
of Sir Erskine May was— 


‘This course is now frequentl adopted 
with much convenience and saving of time.’’ 


The object of the Order was, of course, 
that towards the end of the Session Bills 
about which no great controversy arose 
might be referred to the same Commit- 
tee, in order to avoid the necessity of 





bringing back the Speaker many times 
over for the Report of each separate 
Bill. Now, he wished to know how that 
convenient custom could be made to fall 
in with this Resolution, according to 
which it was necessary for the Chairman 
to leave the Chair at the end of the 
Committee on every Bill? He moved to 
negative the Resolution. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was not sure 
that it was necessary, when several Bills 
were referred to the same Committee, 
that the Order for reporting should be 
made till the Committee had determined 
whether it would go through all or any 
of the Bills; but even when a Commit- 
tee ordered the Chairman to report a 
Bill, it would be perfectly allowable first 
to conclude the consideration of the 
other Bills. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 187; 
Noes 69: Majority 68.—(Div. List, 
No. 376.) 

(7.) Resolved, That, when the Chairman of a 
Committee has been ordered to make a Report 


to the House, he shall leave the Chair, without 
Question put. 


THe New Rvtzes or Procepure— 
Erenta Rore (Hatr-past Twetve 
o’Crock Rute). 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in introducing 
the Resolution, said, he was afraid that 
the gleam of light and hope which had 
been cast on their troubled course by 
the rapid progress through the 6th and 
7th Resolutions was destined to suffer 
what he hoped would only be a partial 
and short eclipse ; but he did not expect 
to get through the famous Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule as quickly as those 
Resolutions which just been disposed of. 
His formal duty was simply to introduce 
the subject by moving that the Standing 
Order be read. He avoided purposely 
discussing the Standing Order on its 
merits, because there were, undoubtedly, 
hopeless differences of opinion upon that 
question. It would, indeed, bé more 
easy to bring the mind of the House 
upon almost any subject into a state of 
unanimity than upon the Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule. Yet, undoubtedly, 
the predominant sentiment of the House 
was in favour of maintaining the Rule 
in some shape, and the question was 
whether it should be relaxed, and how 
much should it be relaxed? The Gv. 


| Twenty-fourth Night. | 











vernment were inclined to think that its 
operation was too severe. In the first 
place, the proposal they should make to 
amend the Standing Order would, he 
was sure, receive great favour from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, because it was 
entirely in favour of freedom of speech. 
They proposed to restore freedom of 
speech in regard to certain stages—that 
was to say, the stage of the introduction 
of Bills, and the stages subsequent to 
Committee, their contention being, as 
to the first, that it was not desirable 
that a Bill should be stopped by the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule from 
coming under the notice and discussion 
of the House; and as to the second, 
that when the House had given its sanc- 
tion to the principle of a Bill, and had 
taken the trouble of going through its 
details, it was not desirable that a Bill 
should be stopped from further progress 
by this Rule. This was a change en- 
tirely in favour of private Members. It 
was of exceedingly little importance to 
the Government, whose Business could 
be arranged so as to be but little affected 
by the Rule; but it was of very great 
importance to private Members, and un- 
questionably this relaxation, if adopted, 
would considerably increase the pros- 
pects of Private Bill legislation. He 
had first of all to move that the Stand- 
ing Orders of the 18th of February, 
1879, and of the 9th of May, 1882, be 
read, in order that any Amendments 
might be moved upon it. 


Standing Order 18 February 1879, 
amended 9 May 1882, read as fol- 
loweth :— 


‘¢ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
shall be taken when such Notice is called. 

“That Motions for the appointment or nomi- 
nation of Standing Committees and Proceed- 
ings made in accordance with the provisions of 
any Act of Parliament or Standing Order be 
excepted from the operation of this Order.’’ 


Sir JOHN HAY rose to move that 
the Standing Order of the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1879, be repealed, explaining 
that the repeal would involve that of 
May, 1882, which was merely a rider. He 
had for many years opposed it, both when 
it was first proposed and since. Busi- 


Mr. Gladstons 
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ness proceeded more freely before the 
Rule was made, because it was continued 
as long as the good sense of the House 
permitted; and blocking had followed 
the passing of the Rule. One reason 
given for it when it was passed as a tem- 
porary Order was that the occupants of 
the Reporters’ Gallery could not conve- 
niently furnish their respective news- 
papers with the reports of the proceed- 
ings after that hour. Another was that 
the Rule enabled many Members to 
reach their homes by the last train on 
the Metropolitan District Railway, which 
was run specially fur their convenience. 
A third was that Members of the Go- 
vernment, fatigued by their exertions 
during the day, were not present when 
legislation by private Members was in- 
troduced at that hour, and the considera- 
tion of such measures was left to other 
Members. There was this difference be- 
tween the Wednesday Rule and the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule, which 
had been said to be an extension of the 
former: By the Wednesday Rule a 
Member who opposed a Bill at a quarter 
to 6 must be in his place; but by the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule a Mem- 
ber who might be at Cairo, or Paris, or 
Vienna, or among his constituents, 
might, by telegraphing, place a Notice 
of objection on the Paper, and prevent 
legislation which might be very much 
desired. He hoped he might, without 
egotism, instance two cases in which he 
was himself personally interested. There 
were two Acts of Parliament which he 
had been instrumental in passing. One 
related to Navy prize, and the other to 
explosive substances. Neither of those 
measures could have been passed if the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule had then 
been in existence. The Committee of 
1878 on Public Business received most 
valuable evidence on this subject. Sir 
Erskine May, for example, speaking of 
the Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule, 
said— 

“T do not approve of it personally, but that 
is not of the least importance.” 


Moreover, the Speaker touched on all 
the points in his evidence. He said 
with regard to the Rule— 

“ Ido not recommend it. I am not myself 
favourably disposed to the Rule itself ; but Iam 
aware it is generally approved of as convenient 
to Members.” 


Again, the Speaker said— 
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“The Half- Twelve o’clock Rule has the 
effect of excluding a great deal of private Mem- 
bers’ business from discussion. . . . I am not 

repared to say that the Half-past Twelve o’clock 

ule has the effect of shortening the Sittings of 
the House. These were, in effect, shorter before 
the Rule was established than they are now.” 


In answer to other Questions, the 
Speaker said— 

‘‘It has promoted the convenience of Mem- 
bers, no doubt ; but I think it has produced bad 
results in several ways... . It is true thata 
great many Government Bills which used for- 
merly to be considered after half-past Twelve 
o‘clock are shunted in the earlier part of the Ses- 
sion, and are only taken up when the Morning 
Sittings begin.”’ 


He (Sir John Hay) thought Members 
ought to consider whether they were 
doing their duty to their constituents in 
debarring Members from bringing for- 
ward measures which might be benefi- 
cial to their constituents, and from occa- 
sionally applying the early hours of the 
morning to legislation, when it was 
shown that although they might occa- 
sionally have to sit a little longer, yet, 
under ordinary conditions, the Business 
of the House would be shortened by the 
abrogation of this Rule. Sir Graham 
Montgomery, who was a Member of the 
Committee of 1878, recently told him 
that he felt it was impossible to get 
Scotch Business considered in the House 
as long as the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule was in operation. Speaking as a 
Scottish Member and as a naval officer, 
he (Sir John Hay) could say that mat- 
ters of business connected with Scotland 
and with the Navy which could be con- 
sidered by Scottish Members and naval 
officers and those interested was shut out 
entirely by this Rule, and he trusted the 
Scottish Members would join with him 
in urging upon the Prime Minister— 
the most distinguished of Scottish Re- 
presentatives—that the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule, which did so much injury 
to Scottish Business, should be removed 
from the Order Book, and that they 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing those matters which during the first 
10 or 11 years he had been in the House 
they had always had a full opportunity 
of discussing, but which since 1871 had 
been entirely excluded from the notice 
of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, to leave out from the word “ That,” 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the 





words “the said Standing Order be repealed,” 
—(Admiral Sir John Hay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘except for a Money Bill’ stand part of 
the said Standing Order.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
if the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
pressed the Amendment to a division he 
should support him. He had a com- 
arse against that Standing Order. Tho 
ate Government had passed a Bill for 
the reform of the Universities, and vested 
the power of framing statutes for the 
different Colleges in certain Commis- 
sioners. The statutes so framed were to 
lie on the Table of the House in the 
usual way, without any special notice 
being given to Members. He gave 
Notice of Motion for the rejection of one 
of those statutes. The Notice was blocked 
first by one of the Commissioners, and 
then by one of the Members for the 
University of Oxford. Thus the statute 
was passed without the House having 
an opportunity of discussing it. It was 
true that an alteration was made at the 
instance of the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock); but the mischief was done. Cer- 
tain Members got a reputation for zeal 
and energy, which was little deserved, 
by blocking all sorts of Bills, and thus 
an insignificant Member was able to 
prevent important and beneficial legis- 
lation. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
thought it was not quite fair that the 
whole burden of defending the Rule 
should be thrown upon the Prime Minis- 
ter. He contended that the main reason 
why in former times legislation was more 
easy, even without the Rule, was because 
there was greater respect for the dignity 
of the House and the convenience of 
Members. But in 1865 and later there 
was a great change ; so that the state of 
things in the House became intolerable. 
A Committee was appointed in 1871 
which dealt with the question in an ex- 
haustive way, and the only question then 
was whether the hour should not be 
fixed at 12 instead of 12.30. The Rule 
was drafted by the Prime Minister. The 
object of the Rule was not, as his right 
hon. and gallant Friend had imagina- 
tively stated, to prevent, but to promote 
legislation. The Rule was adopted unani- 
mously by the House in 1871 as a Ses- 
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' sional Order. It was unanimously re- 
newed in the Session of 1872. In 1873 
the House again confirmed the Rule 
after a division. In 1877, there was 
again a division, in which 185 supported, 
and only 23 opposed the renewal of the 
Rule. At last,in 1879, the Rule was 
made a Standing Order of the House 
with universal approval. The question 
now was whether the House should 
abolish a Standing Orderthus repeatedly 
confirmed by large majorities of the 
House? His right hon. and gallant 
Friend had referred to the discussion of 
1878, and to the evidence given against 
the Rule. But the House in 1879, with 
all that evidence before it—and on such 
a question high authorities might differ 
—made the Rule into a Standing Order. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend had re- 
fered to Naval and Scotch Business. But 
Naval Business was discussed when the 
House was considering the Estimates in 
Committee of Supply, and it was de- 
sirable on so important a question to 
have as many Members present as pos- 
sible ; and Members objected to the Es- 
timates being dealt with at a late hour. 
As to Scotch Business, he remembered 
congratulating Mr. Dunlop, formerly 
Member for Greenock, upon getting 
through more Bills than anybody else 
did. Mr. Dunlop replied that the secret 
of his success was that he never got up 
in the House to introduce his Bill after 
12 o’clock, and that he thus kept the 
House in good humour. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) had given his experience ; but 
his hon. Friend was not quite accurate. 
There was one occasion on which his 
hon. Friend might have brought forward 
his Motion before 12 o’clock at night— 
but good Homer was found sleeping. 
He hoped that the House would give a 
steady support to the Rule as it stood. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS wished to 
correct his right hon. Friend. On the 
occasion referred to he could not have 
brought on his Motion. His Motion on 
that occasion referred to Jesus College, 
and he was unable to bring it on because 
it was after a division taken on the Pre- 
vious Question on going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, that 
had nothing to do with the Half-past 
twelve Rule. The question was not a 
Party one, but one whether or not the 
legislation should be carried on in a 
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dignified manner, and in a manner likely 
to conduce to the interests of the nation. 
He hoped the House would support the 
Rule as it stood. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he thought the 
Government Amendment a good one. He 
entirely disliked this Rule, and agreed 
with what had been said by his right 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
Wigtown (Sir John Hay). The effect of 
the Rule was, he believed, almost entirely 
to block private Members’ Business and 
to interefere with the Business of the 
Government. The Rule gave rise to 
Obstruction because hon. Members talked 
against the time on one measure in order 
to bring one that was to follow under the 
operation of the Rule. He was glad the 
Government intended to relax its strin- 
gency ; but he hoped they would be able 
to see their way to the entire abrogation 
of the Rule, which had done, in his 
opinion, more than anything else to im- 
pede legislation. 

Cotone. STANLEY said, that un- 
doubtedly there had been frequent cases 
in which long and protracted discussions 
had taken place, not with a view to the 
settlement of the subjects immediately 
under consideration, but with reference 
to other questions which were to come 
on afterwards. Buthe would point out 
that the Obstruction to which the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr Dillwyn) had 
referred could be dealt with by the Ist 
Resolution. A great deal wasto be said 
in favour of the Rule. He believed there 
was no comparison between the dignity 
of the proceedings early in the Sitting 
and late at night. He was sure the 
Half-past Twelve Rule could be fairly 
applied, and, therefore, he desired that 
it should be retained. 

Mr. MONK said, that the only ob- 
jection he entertained to the proposal of 
the Prime Minister, which was merely a 
reproduction of the Resolution which he 
(Mr. Monk) moved last Session, and 
which would then have been adopted by 
the House if an unfortunate misunder- 
standing had not arisen on the part of 
the Government ‘‘ Whip,” was that it 
did not go far enough. There could be 
no doubt the intention of the Rule was 
good, but its operation had been most 
unfortunate He asked the Government, 
however, to consent to the entire abroga- 
tion of the Rule. Hon. Members talked 
of the Ist Resolution of the Govern- 
ment being a gagging Rule. Why, 
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this was the most gagging Rule ever 
invented. He really did not think the 


' ingenuity of man could have invented 


any Rule which would be a greater pre- 
ventive of legislation. For these reasons 
he should support the Motion of his 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 


Hay). 

ra EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was willing to admit that a great evil 
existed under the present system; but, in 
his opinion, they could not abrogate this 
Rule without producing a great amount 
of discontent. He remembered having 
on one occasion carried a Bill through 
the House at 3 o’clock with the assistance 
of the Scottish Members, which he 
could not have done if the Half-past 
Twelve Rule had been in operation. But 
he had also been an opponent of Bills, 
and had to sit up night after night, not 
knowing when they would come on. 
That was one of the things that had led 
to the adoption of the Rule. With 
regard to Government Bills, they had an 
understanding always in the beginning 
of the evening as to what would be 
taken ; but a private Member in charge 
of a Bill might not be in the House, and 
they might not be able to find out what 
he was going to do, so that those in- 
terested in a measure had to wait about, 
not knowing, perhaps, even where the 
Member in charge of it was. He thought 
that state of things would be found in- 
tolerable if re-introduced as it had been 
in past times. And he was sure the 
House would never submit to the in- 
convenience to which it formerly was 
subjected. If the Rule could be so 
framed that if a Member were not pre- 
sent to support his Bill it should be dis- 
charged or postponed till another day, 
the difficulty might be met; but he did 
not think they could consent to the total 
abrogation of the Rule. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT sup- 
ported the maintenance of the Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule. It had been well 
said that this was not a Party question, 
and he was exccedingly glad to hear the 
remarks of the Prime Minister, because 
he had placed the Rule very fairly be- 
fore the House. He thought that any- 
one—and he was glad to see that there 
was a prospect of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
rising to support its continuance—who 
had any lengthened experience of Par- 
liamentary duties, would agree with him 





in saying what an intolerable nuisance 
it had been to sit there hour after hour, 
and night after night, not knowing when 
a Bill might come forward, and when it 
might not. Any hon. Member having a 
Bill down, knew that if he liked he could 
keep Members in the House ; and some- 
times a Member would pertinaciously 
put it down, simply in order to detain 
Members in the House who were exces- 
sively anxious to go home and get to 
bed. So far as he had seen the Half- 
past Twelve o’clock Rule had nothing 
to do with retarding the progress of a 
Bill brought forward. It was from other 
causes that the progress of legislation 
was impeded; and when he saw that 
even his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War was obliged to bring in 
his Estimates at 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning, what might it have been if 
they had not had this Half-past Twelve 
o'clock Rule? They might have had, 
perhaps, after the consideration of the 
Estimates were over, to sit considering 
a Bill until 3 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was, he thought, a most salutary 
Rule, and one which they ought to con- 
tinue to carry out. Everyone ought to 
go home at half-past 12 o’clock, and 
might do so if the Business of the 
House was judiciously arranged and 
properly carried out. He recollected 
an amiable Member of the House who 
was excessively fond of speaking. He 
alluded to Mr. Forsyth, the late Mem- 
ber for Marylebone. Well, when Mr. 
Forsyth was in the House he had 
a little Bill—the Baths and Wash- 
houses Bill he thought it was called. 
Mr. Forsyth came to him and asked 
what he was to do, as he was most 
anxious to get it through. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) replied—‘‘I will 
undertake that it passes if you follow 
my advice.” He asked what was that ; 
and he (Sir Walter B. Barttelott) told 
him—‘‘ Never open your mouth; but 
simply take off your hat at every stage 
of the Bill.” That Bill became law. 
Now, if hon. Members would a7 
state what was the purport of their Bills, 
and not go into any lengthened harangue 
about them, they would be very much 
more likely to pass. Believing, as he 
did, that the Rule had worked essen- 
tially in the interests of the House, he 
should certainly vote for its continuance. 

Mr. DODSON said, he felt as 
strongly as ever the objections that 
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might be made to the Rule; but it had 
now been a Standing Order of the House 
for many years, and the House had be- 
come so accustomed to it that he did 
not think it would be prepared to part 
with it. If, in a moment of zeal and 
energy, the Rule were to be repealed, 
he was not at all sure that, before long, 
the House would not be invited to re- 
enact it, and that that proposition would 
not, in itsturn, be supported by a majo- 
rity. The Government wished, with 
regard to this matter, to proceed as much 
as possible in accordance with the feel- 
ing of the House. So far as he could 
venture to guage the feeling of the 
House, it was in favour of the Rule 
being substantially retained; and he 
also hoped that the feeling of the House 
would be in favour of making some 
amendment in it which would tend, 
without taking away its substantial ad- 
vantages in regard to the comfort and 
convenience of Members—he had almost 
said to the prolongation of their lives 
-—to prevent its acting so restrictively 
as it had done on the progress of legis- 
lation. They proposed, therefore, to 
move such Amendments as would, he 
trusted, remove the opportunities of 
abuse to which it was liable. In invit- 
ing the House not to agree to the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. and gallant Baro- 
net (Sir John Hay) for the repeal of the 
Rule, he would ask hon. Members to 
bear in mind that, by the Resolutions 
already passed, and those about to be 
proposed, some opportunities for delay 
and obstruction would be cut off, so that 
this Rule was not likely to be so severe 
in its operation in the future as it had 
been in the past. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
some hon. Members would recollect the 
time when the Half-past Twelve Rule was 
only a Sessional and not a Standing Or- 
der of the House. Before its re-enact- 
ment at the beginning of a Session the 
actual distress brought on by being 
kept in the House till untimely hours 
was such as those who had suffered 
would not easily forget. A great many 
Private Bills were put down on Govern- 
ment nights, and hon. Members inte- 
rested in them kept the House sitting 
till 3, 4, or 5 o’clock in the morning day 
after day. He maintained that practice 
had shown that the Rule was absolutely 
required, and he was convinced that if 
it were taken off the Order Book there 
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would, in a short time, arise a great out- 
ery for replacing it, which would force 
itself upon the attention of the House. — 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that he had 
always taken great interest in this Rule 
from the time of its being first passed. 
Before its enactment a great number of 
private legislative projects of more or 
less mischievous tendency were pressed 
on in the early hours of the morning 
The only way of opposing such projects 
was to do as he did, and sit in the 
House night after night watching these 
Bills. This was only done at great 
physical cost. The outside public were 
surprised that legislation should be at- 
tempted by the House at untimely hours 
with a small attendance, and when those 
present were half asleep. If the Rule 
were that no Business should be taken 
after half-past 12, it would be of great 
advantage to the country and also to 
the interests of those who conducted the 
Business of the Government. The re- 
sult of legislation being carried on at 
the late hours with a House half 
asleep was that Bills were passed full 
of defects, which had to be rectified by 
Amending Bills. He hoped the House 
would not entertain the proposal of his 
right hon. and gallant Friend, and that 
he would think fit not to press his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was in 
favour of the Half-past Twelve Rule, and, 
supported by Mr. Bouverie, he had 
brought it forward when the Select 
Committee dealt with the question in 
1868. In his opinion, the health of the 
Speaker, the Members, and the officers 
of the House ought to be considered ; 
and, therefore, he should vote against 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
gallant Baronet. He would, however, 
be willing to agree to the substitution 
of 1 o’clock for half-past 12, but be- 
lieved the total abrogation of the Rule 
would most seriously injure the Business 
of the House. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had been struck 
with the failure of the arguments against 
the right hon. and -gallant Baronet’s 
Motion for the abolition of the Half-past 
Twelve Rule. It was a fact that the 
House had sat later since the introduction 
of the Rule than before. The argument 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) amounted to this—that because 
legislation after half-past 12 had been 
bad, therefore legislation by private 














Members should be stopped altogether. 
The application of the Rule had fre- 
quently resulted in the total blocking of 
Bills which, in reality, had the support 
of a majority of the House. The small 
changethe Government proposed tomake 
was not sufficient. He hoped the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet would go to a 
division, so that those who agreed with 
him might show that the Rule was radi- 
cally wrong. He thought the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Lunarkshire 
(Sir Edward Colebrooke) a useful one, 
and that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed for the arrangement of Busi- 
ness, so that Bills might be fixed for 
certain days. Thus, private Members 
might have restored to them that power 
of legislation which, under the existing 
Rule, they had lost. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that those pri- 
vate Members who promoted Bills were 
generally strong men, and rather pre- 
ferred late hours. For instance, the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
seemed to delight in bringing on Bills 
at a late hour. But the majority of 
Members did not bring in Bills, and did 
not care about sitting up till 3 or 4 in 
the morning. He was afraid that if the 
Amendment were carried the scandal of 
All-night Sittings would become the rule, 
and not the exception. Therefore, in the 
interest of many, it was desirable that 
the Half-past Twelve Rule should not be 
relaxed. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment. The time of the 
House was constantly being wasted by 
Members continuing to discuss questions 
which had been already fully discussed, 
simply in order to prevent the discussion 
of other measures. Blocking a Bill 
ought to be rendered impossible, for 
surely it was not consulting the progress 
of Business or the dignity of the House 
that a Member should be able to stop a 
measure by putting a ‘‘ block” on the 
Paper, and going to bed himself. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
(Colonel Makins) assumed that the Rule 
shortened the Sittings, whereas it had 
been conclusively shown that the effect 
of the Rule was to prolong discussions, 
by inducing the House to debate Busi- 
ness which no one wished to be carried, 
in order to defeat some measure in which 
a number of Members had an interest. 
The Rule also tended injuriously to affect 
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legislation, because Members often 
offered to withdraw a block provided a 
certain concession was made; and this 
led to arrangements by no means for 
the public interest. At present, and 
even under the amended Rule, though 
a Bill might have the approval of the 
great majority, and have been examined 
by a Select Committee upstairs, still it 
might be blocked by a single Member. 
He hoped the Government would extend 
their Amendments to Bills that had been 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the Go- 
vernment proposed to maintain the rigour 
of the Rule against private Members, 
and to amend it in their own favour. 
Although. the change proposed by the 
Government appeared to be equal all 
round, it was not so in reality, and it 
would operate unfairly towards private 
Members. Private Members’ Bills, as 
regarded their second reading and going 
into Committee, would always be in 
danger of the Half-past Twelve Rule; 
whereas the Government, having the 
power to choose the time for the second 
reading and the Committee on their 
Bills, would not be affected by it at all. 
He should prefer the entire abolition of 
the Rule to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, though he thought the Rule 
should be passed in a form that would 
really operate fairly all round. 

Mr. PARNELL also held that, as 
the Government proposed the Rule, it 
would work very much in their own 
favour and against private Members. 
As the Rule stood now, the second read- 
ings of private Members’ Bills taken on 
a Wednesday were entirely thrown away, 
and much time was lost, because it was 
impossible for such Bills to advance any 
further if any Member chose to put a 
block upon them. Surely nobody would 
seriously contend that if a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill passed a second reading it 
ought not to have a chance of going 
through Committee. In the last Parlia- 
ment a Bill introduced by the late Mr. 
Butt to extend certain municipal pri- 
vileges of Irish Corporations was ob- 
structed Session after Session by the 
operation of the Half-past Twelve Rule, 
although almost everybody was in favour 
of the measure. Finally, by an accident, 
it succeeded in passing through all its 
stages before half-past 12, and was sent 
up to the House of Lords, where it was 
thrown out. 
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Mr. MACFARLANE complained that 
it was in the power of one Member to 
block any Bill which might be desired 
by nine-tenths of the House. That sys- 
tem was an intolerable nuisance, and he 
would suggest that it should require at 
least six Members to block a Bill. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 129; 
Noes 26: Majority 103. — (Div. List, 
No. 377.) 


Mr. MONK, in moving, in line 1, 
after ‘‘ Money Bill,’’ to insert ‘‘ or for a 
Bill which has passed the second read- 
ing,” said, he thought private Members 
had a right to complain that one solitary 
Member should have the power to effec- 
tually debar a willing House from con- 
sidering their measures. He put it to 
the House, whether it was reasonable 
that the House, after having approved 
of the principle of a Bill on the second 
reading, should be prevented by a single 
Member, out of a love of Obstruction, or 
from motives which it was not easy to 
fathom, from considering it in Commit- 
tee? He should take the sense of the 
House on this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, after 
the words ‘‘ Money Bill,” to insert the 
words “‘ or fora Bill which has passed 
the Second Reading.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
admired the gallantry of his hon. Friend, 
who, after the division that had justtaken 
place, came forward with a proposal 
which would, in reality, amount to a 
nullification of the Rule. He was afraid 
that about his hon. Friend’s conduct 
there was something of the spreta injuria 
Sorme—slighted churchwardens haunted 
his night visions—so he hoped that the 
House would receive the proposal of the 
hon. Member in the way in which it 
generally received his legislation. He 
(Mr. Beresford Hope) thought it was 
unreasonable to demand that Members 
should be compelled to remain in the 
House till the small hours of the morn- 
ing, after a long and important debate, 
while an hon. Member aired his peculiar 
views on an important subject which he 
had no particular call to take up. Hon. 
Gentlemen should not endeavour to pass 
their Bills to the injury of health and 
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strength of the majority of the House, 
and they had no right to ask for assist- 
ance towards the attempt. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he considered this 
was an Amendment of the very worst 
description, inasmuch as it minimized 
the operation of the Rule to a very great 
extent. It was one thing to adopt the 
principle of the second reading of a 
Bill, and quite another to allow it to 
pass the Committee stage without full 
debate. In order that the details of 
Bills might be intelligently discussed in 
Committee, the faculties of Members 
ought to be at their best, and it was 
extremely difficult after 12.30 to main- 
tain the wakefulness requisite for such 
discussion. 

Mr. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT con- 
tended that if there were no Half-past 
Twelve Rule Bills of great importance 
would be passed hurriedly through empty 
Houses. Bills were far more likely to 
be thoroughly considered in a full House 
before 12 o’clock, than in a sleepy As- 
sembly after 12. Besides, much of the 
Government cry for more legislation was 
factitious, and had no root in public 
feeling. They had too much rather than 
too little legislation already. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE complained that, 
at present, although a private Member’s 
Bill should have passed the stage of 
second reading, it was in the power of 
one single Member to prevent the mea- 
sure from becoming law, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that his 
right hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Wigtown (Sir John Hay) 
had said that the House of Commons 
had sat for a larger number of hours 
after midnight since the introduction of 
the Half-past Twelve Rule than before it. 
At first sight that appeared to be a 
condemnation of the Rule; but it was 
not so really, for the late Sittings since 
the adoption of the Rule had been 
caused solely by the limitations of it 
that had unfortunately been agreed to. 
A weary and jaded House, after discuss- 
ing a question of National importance 
for 10 hours, was called on to enter into 
the details of a Bill in the Committee 
stage when, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
very truly observed, the faculties of hon. 
Members had need to be the keenest. 
Instead of adopting the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 
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the House ought to consider whether 
important measures in the stage of pro- 
gress in Committee ought ever to be 
brought before them at an unreasonably 
late hour. He had known Bills contain- 
ing 100 clauses brought forward for con- 
sideration in Committee long after the 
hour designated by the House as the 
hour after which [contentious Business 
must not be proceeded with. In 187la 
Select Committee resolved ‘‘that no fresh 
opposed Business be taken after 12.30 
a.m.,’”’ and this was due to the scandalous 
state of things that had previously pre- 
vailed, when continuous Motions for Ad- 
journment were the constant weapons 
employed to prevent measures being 
forced through at a time when they 
could not be fairly discussed. He trusted 
the Government would stick to the Rule. 
If the House determined that no Busi- 
ness whatever of a contentious character 
should be -taken after a certain hour it 
would be so much the better. It was 
desirable also that the mind of the 
country should proceed pari passu with 
the progress of measures through the 
House; but it was perfectly notorious 
that the speeches on Bills taken after 
half-past 12 o’clock were never reported 
at all. It was really legislation in camerd 
that was going on after that hour. He 
hoped the Prime Minister, who had ap- 
proached the question in a thoroughly 
impartial spirit, would see whether he 
could not introduce further restriction 
upon legislation after that hour. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL did not 
agree with hon. Members opposite that 
there was too much legislation. He 
thought there was too little; and he 
believed that the Resolutions which 
they had passed and were engaged in 
passing, by curtailing the abuses of 
speeches and eccentricities of Procedure, 
would enable the House to carry on the 
important legislation that was required 
in a decent and orderly manner, and 
that thus a fair opportunity would be 
given for dealing, not only with Govern- 
ment measures, but with the Bills of 
private Members, at reasonable hours. 
It was unfair to ask hon. Members 
whose health or disposition would not 
allow them to do so, to stay in the House 
during the small hours of the morning. 
At present there were far too many 
stages in Bills ; and he would be glad to 
see abolished the stage of moving ‘That 
the Speaker do leave the Chair,”’ so that 
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there should be no more second-reading 
speeches at that time. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. Lowther) did not 
appear to recognize the effect of the 
Return which had been referred to, or of 
the evidence of the right hon. the Speaker 
that since the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule the Business of the House had 
been prolonged very considerably. Nor 
did his right hon. Friend seem to be 
aware of the immense amount of time 
of which the House was deprived for 
the consideration of its Business. In 
the five working days of the week there 
were only 38 hours devoted to the work 
of the House; but in the old times 
there were 20 hours more. At this 
moment, owing to the Questions being 
very much prolonged, there were only 
about six hours, instead of 12, each day 
devoted to the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. [Mr. Guapsrone dissented.] At 
the time of Lord Palmerston, the most 
eloquent speech ever delivered—a speech 
of the late Lord Chief Justice on the 
Don Pacifico quarrel with Greece— 
was made at an hour in the morning 
when no speech was now mude at all. 
The country was deprived of 20 hours a 
week by the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, the fact 
was that they sat later at present than 
before the Half-past Twelve Rule came 
into operation; and it was, therefore, 
desirable that the Rule should be modi- 
fied. The arguments of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Beresford Hope) were 
really all in favour of the Amendment. 
The Bills that were blocked were the 
very Bills which the House desired to 
pass. It was unnecessary to block a 
Bill which would be defeated on a divi- 
sion. The Prime Minister thought it 
a monstrous thing that a single Mem- 
ber should be allowed to block a Bill 
which had passed through a Committee 
of the Whole House. But that argu- 
ment applied also to Bills which were 
sent upstairs to a Committee to be exa- 
mined, and when they came back were 
not allowed to proceed. It was clear 
that time was wasted by the present 
practice. Bills approved by the House 
were brought in year after year; the 
House lost a great deal of time in dis- 
cussing them ; they were read a second 
time, went through Committee, and were 
then dropped, and the whole matter had 
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to be gone over again. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 21; Noes 
76: Majority 55.—(Div. List, No. 378.) 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
rising to propose the first of two Amend- 
ments to provide that the Rule should 
come into operation at midnight, and 
that the House should adjourn at half- 
past 12, said, the matter was one of 

rimary importance as affecting the 
health of Members and of the officers 
of the House. It was ridiculous that they 
should separate without making some 
attempt to remedy the great scandal of 
the inordinate length of their Sittings. 
He could understand the difficulty of 
the Government initiating any proposal, 
because by the alterations made in the 
Rules their Business would be expe- 
dited. If Members supported his first 
proposition—that no opposed Business 
should begin aftermidnight—that would 
not commit them to the second proposi- 
tion for adjournment half-an-hour later ; 
but if his first proposal were rejected 
the second could not be submitted. 
Owing to the absence at that moment of 
all the Members of the Government he 
felt some difficulty in stating his argu- 
ments, as someone else would have to 
repeat them when Members of the Go- 
vernment returned from dinner. If it 
were admitted that the alterations al- 
ready made would expedite the more 
important Business of the Government 
and of the House, it was reasonable to 
ask why Members should continue to sit 
up so late as they had done to transact 
Business of secondary importance. That 
the country did not care about the Busi- 
ness transacted in the early hours of the 
morning was proved by the fact that the 
newspapers, both Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial, did not report the discussions ; 
whereas, on rare occasions, great speeches 
had been reported when they were de- 
livered between 2 and 3 in the morn- 
ing. If the country cared about these 
debates there would be some daily re- 
cord of them in the public Press, and 
the fact that no such record existed 
proved that they were not of absorbing 
interest. A Return which had been 
published respecting other Legislative 
Assemblies showed that the average 
time of sitting was, in the Cape, from 
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five to six hours; in South Australia, 
fours hours and a-half; in Tasmania, 
four hours and a-half; in Victoria, six 
hours and 51 minutes; and in the latter 
Parliament no fresh Business of any 
kind was allowed after 11 o’clock. In 
the Continental Assemblies the hours of 
sitting were still shorter. The average 
was in Austria, four hours ; in Denmark, 
from four to five hours; in France, four 
hours; in Germany, five hours; in 
Italy, five hours; in the Netherlands, 
from four to five hours; in Portugal, 
five hours; in Spain, four hours; in 
Sweden, three hours; and in Switzer- 
land, five hours. In the United States 
the average duration of a Sitting was 
four hours and a-half, and, if necessary, 
the Members sometimes met for two 
hours longer. A Return had been pub- 
lished which purported to give the exact 
duration of the Sittings of the House of 
Commons, but included the Wednesday 
Sittings, which could not extend beyond 
six hours. According to the Return, the 
average duration of a Sitting last Session 
was nine hours and five minutes; but if 
the Wednesdays were eliminated, it 
would be found that the average was 10 
hours and 10 minutes. In other words, a 
Sitting of the House of Commons was 
double the average length of the Sitting 
of any Continental Assembly. Allowing 
for the necessary time to get down to 
the House and home again, Members 
spent nearly 12 hours out of the 24 in 
attendance on the House. In addition 
to that, the Select Committees required 
a further attendance of four hours a-day 
twice a-week. In order to diminish the 
duration of the Sittings, he ventured to 
bring forward the Amendment that was 
now before the House. He knew he 
should be met with the objection that if 
the Sittings were limited there would 
not be sufficient time for the transaction 
of necessary Business; but his own 
strong impression was that the existing 
system wasted time, and that the longer 
that they sat after 12 o’clock, the worse 
would be the attendance - before 12 
o’clock. He had understood that for- 
merly great debates were carried on 
steadily throughout the whole of the 
evening, and that Members did not go 
away simultaneously in great numbers 
to dine. But now, during the dinner 
hour, almost everybody went away, and 
the greater part of the evening was 
wasted, because there was so small an 
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attendance of Members in the House. 
He believed one of the chief causes of 
the Prime Minister’s Parliamentary suc- 
cess was his extraordinary physical 
vigour. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had not had an almost iron constitution 
he would hardly have achieved what he 
had done in that House. If, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman was an exception, 
it was one of the duties of those who 
represented him in his abserce so to 
amend the Rules that it might be pos- 
sible for others to do justice to the abi- 
lities they possessed without having to 
attend twice as long as they ought to do 
the Sittings of the House. His sugges- 
tion was that they should put back to 
12 o’clock the period after which no new 
Business should be taken. If the 
Amendment which he proposed did not 
answer its purpose the House could 
refuse to renew it. The hon. Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) had said that the Half-past 
Twelve Rule had failed because the 
House sat longer than it used to do. 
But how much longer would it have sat 
if that Rule had never been passed ? 
The late hours to which that House sat 
were destructive alike of the quality of 
its work and of the health of its Mem- 
bers. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words ‘“‘ half past.” —(Zord 
George Hamilton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘half past’ stand part of the said Stand- 
ing Order.” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
entertained a sneaking sympathy for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord; but 
there were overwhelming reasons why it 
could not be accepted. The hours during 
which the conscientious Member sat were 
long; but he could come and go as he 
chose. But the hours of the uncon- 
scientious Minister of the Crown, who 
had always to be in his place, were six 
or seven hours longer. He always esti- 
mated his own day’s work at 19 hours. 
In fact, no onecould bear up against it ex- 
cept a man likethe Prime Minister, whose 
physical power exceeded even his intel- 
lectual capacity. Foreign Assemblies 
did not sitso long. But the reason was 
that hon. Members of that House talked 
ten times as much as was necessary. 
But if any curtailment of that talking 
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were suggested, the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) denounced the 
suggestion as interfering with freedom 
of debate. The noble Lord had referred 
to the emptiness of the House between 
8.30 and 10. For his part, he preferred 
to speak in the quiet of those hours 
rather than when the House was fuller, 
and he wished that the occupants of the 
two Front Benches had always to speak 
during thatinterval. In the french As- 
sembly the most important questions 
were settled in two days’ debate. He 
had asked a French Deputy how they 
got through their Business so quickly, 
and the answer was that only four or five 
Members ever thought of speaking in a 
debate. In the House of Commons a 
debate was carried on day after day— 
each day of 12 hours long—which might 
easily be compressed into two days ; and 
many days were thus consumed, not only 
about the details of Bills, but also on 
the principle of the Bills themselves. 
The Amendment of the noble Lord would 
be a premium upon obstruction of Busi- 
ness of all kinds which would be per- 
fectly irresistible. They all knew howa 
Wednesday’s debate was organized. If 
there was an unpopular measure third 
or fourth on the Paper, the opponents of 
the measure always talked until it was 
too late to bring iton. The Amendment 
would introduce the same practice on 
all nights. The evil rested, not in the 
Rules of the House, but in the habits of 
Members. The Amendment would not 
remedy but rather increase the existing 
evil. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
thought the best mode of checking the 
tediousness of their proceedings was to 
limit the length of the speeches. If 
there were any sincerity in the minds of 
those who brought forward these Rules, 
a Rule would have been devised to 
economise their time by limiting their 
speeches. Every speech after midnight 
must be tedious, because it was delivered 
to tired listeners. Discussion of details 
with any approach to impartiality was 
impossible at 1 o’clock in the morning. 
The nervous irritation produced by late 
hours seriously affected not only the 
health but the temper of Members, 
For the sake, moreover, of the Speaker, 
the Chairman of Committees, and the 
servants of the House, he desired to see 
some limit put upon the duration of the 
Sittings of the House. He should sup- 
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port the Amendment, and hoped the 
Government would see their way to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. THOMASSON said, that the 
Prime Minister had admitted that the 
long hours during which the House sat 
were likely to prove destructive to health, 
if not to life. He would, therefore, ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
support the Amendment under considera- 
tion. He (Mr. Thomasson) believed that 
the effect would be to prolong the Par- 
liamentary life of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The health of the Leader of the 
Opposition had broken down under the 
severe strain upon his time and energies. 
There were many occasions on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had objected to Supply being taken in 
the small hours of the morning ; and yet, 
when in Office, the right hon. Gentleman 
had been compelled to consider that sub- 
ject during those hours. In his opinion, 
the Representatives of the people ought 
to exercise their right, and say that 
Supply should not be taken except at a 
reasonable hour. It had been said that 
if the Amendment were carried, there 
would not be sufficient time to transact 
their Business. If that were so, he would 
suggest that they should meet at 12 or 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he considered the very interesting and 
comprehensive speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson) a suffi- 
cient answer to any statements from the 
Treasury Bench, and certainly to the 
speech of the Home Secretary. The fact 
thatthe right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had confessed to a sneaking sympathy 
with the proposal of the noble Lord was 
a proof that it must be a very good one, 
for the Home Secretary’s sympathies 
could not beconsidered wide. There were 
three prominent arguments in favour of 
the proposal of the noble Lord. In the 
first place, it would shorten the hours 
of the House and insure their delibera- 
tions being carried on at more reason- 
able times than at present. It was highly 
desirable that all important questions 
should be debated in as full a House 
as possible, and not hurried through 
at a late hour of the morning. There 
ought to be full and complete discussion 
in a lively and attentive House, which 
could never be the case when such late 
hours were kept. Secondly, asthe hon. 
Member for Bolton (Mr. Thomasson) 
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had pointed out, the health of hon. Mem- 
bers and of the Speaker was injured, 
and the continued presence of the Prime 
Minister in their midst was threatened. 
A third argument in favour of shorten- 
ing the hours was that the ‘country was 
really suffering, not from too little, but 
from over-legislation. Anything to check 
the stream of crude, useless, and ill- 
considered legislation with which the 
Statute Book constantly became encum- 
bered would be of benefit to the coun- 
try. He need only refer to two recent 
Acts—the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 
—both of which were to be final, but 
neither of which had been so. They 
had also the Arrears Act, a specimen of 
reckless and futile legislation of the kind 
so dear to the Liberal Party. There 
was too much tendency to govern this 
great Empire upon the principles of a 
manufactory and a counting-house; and 
the time of Parliament was absorbed by 
the details of casual and teniporary legis- 
lation, while great and Imperial ques- 
tions were left untouched. He hoped 
that the Amendment of the noble Lord 
would be accepted by the Government, 
and that the Prime Minister would throw 
over the Home Secretary, as he had done 
on several former occasions. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
must confess that he was unable to dis- 
cover in the arguments of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department any 
special reasons why the House should 
prefer half-past 12 to 12 o’clock as being 
the best hour at which to limit opposed 
Business. He did not not see that any 
case had been made out for retaining 
half-past 12 in the Rule. He could not 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord George Hamilton), 
because it peremptorily closed debate at 
midnight ; but he was under the convic- 
tion that if debates could not be com- 
menced after 12 o’clock, it would enable 
hon. Members to go to bed earlier, and 
would thus relieve them from much of 
the ill-feeling and irritation which late 
hours produced. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he thought 
that the support which the Amendment 
of his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) had 
received in all quarters of the House 
sufficiently justified him in introducing 
it. This Amendment and another of the 
noble Lord, to the effect’ that the House 
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should ordinarily adjourn at half-past 
12, hung together; but those who sup- 
ported the one now before the House 
were not necessarily committed to the 
second. But he (Colonel Stanley) read 
the two together, and with that view 
supported his noble Friend. The argu- 
ments of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on this question had 
pointed one way and his inference an- 
other. They had gone very strongly in 
favour of the Amendment, although the 
conclusion had been averse to it. He 
(Colonel Stanley) would once more im- 
press on the House one of the great 
points his noble Friend made—namely, 
that legislation had been conducted in 
recent years during such late and pro- 
longed hours, under circumstances of 
great difficulty, producing such a degree 
of tension and irritation in the nervous 
system as to be injurious to those who 
laboured under it. The inevitable result 
of that was, the Business of the country 
had not been conducted so well as it 
would have been if earlier and more rea- 
sonable hours had been kept. He would 
give an instance reported in a daily 
paper in July, 1879. On that occasion 
he and his Colleagues were kept on the 
Treasury Bench, listening to every word 
that was said in the House, 20 out of 
36 consecutive hours. The result of this 
was to throw a strain upon Members of 
the House which could not tend to sound 
legislation. Everybody had not the cast- 
iron physique of the present Prime Mi- 
nister, which enabled him, however long 
the Sitting might be, to address himself 
to any subject before the House with an 
astonishing freshness; and he, for one, 
would express a hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman would long preserve such 
energy and vigour. It was well known 
that Judges frequently complained of 
the manner in which Acts of Parliament 
were framed. That arose from the prac- 
tice of hurrying them through in the 
early hours of the morning. He thought 
his noble Friend had made out a strong 
case for asking the House, while consi- 
dering the subject of Procedure, to fix 
a more reasonable time for conducting 
Business than existed at present. The 
restriction of the hours of debate would 
lead to a diminution in the habit of 
wasting time that had now sprung up, 
and to that compression of debate which 
the Prime Minister said was the object 





of these Resolutions. The Government 
ought to make some concession to the 
opinions expressed on both sides of the 
House in favour of the Amendment. At 
all events, the experiment might be 
tried. No doubt, the indirect blocking 
of Bills would, to a great extent, be pre- 
vented by the Resolutions which had been 
discussed. Considering that Business 
could not be properly transacted at the 
present late hours, he thought there 
was much to be said in favour of the 
proposal of the noble Lord; and he 
should, therefore, vote for the Amend- 
ment. He thought it might be embodied 
in the form of a Sessional Order; and, 
if the experiment did not prove suc- 
cessful, it would always be open to the 
House to rescind the Resolution. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuery) said, that, while 
admitting*that adjournment at an earlier 
hour than at present would be a great 
convenience to hon. Members personally, 
he thought that the Amendment of the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) would do more to obstruct Business 
and lead to a waste of time than anything 
that could be proposed. He also very 
much doubted whether, if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, there would be, 
during the dinner-hour, any greater at- 
tendance of hon. Members than there 
was at present. Neither could he admit 
that the legislation carried on after half- 
past 12 was bad legislation ; on the con- 
trary, he believed that the unopposed 
legislation taken after that hour was 
very often the most useful work done by 
the House. He had known many in- 
stances in which Bills would not have 
passed into law at all had it not been for 
the existence of the Rule. If debate 
was to be closed at 12 o’clock, they 
would have what they now had on Wed- 
nesdays—talking against time. On those 
grounds, he thought the Amendment 
ought not to be accepted. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, that, although 
one of the strongest supporters of the 
Half-past Twelve Rule, he had never 
been able to understand why half-an- 
hour should be taken out of the next 
day and added on to the previous Sit- 
ting. ‘Twelve o’clock was, he thought, 
the natural time after which opposed 
Business should not be taken; and if 
they had a division on the first part of 
that Amendment, he would certainly 
vote for it, on the simple principle that 
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‘sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
often noticed that the House was usually 
far more empty during the dinner hour 
than it was late at night. It had been 
urged that Business should be discon- 
tinued at 12, in order to let them go 
home to bed, otherwise they would all 
die; but the Prime Minister, though he 
had undergone many years of late hours 
in the House, appeared to be in an ex- 
ceedingly good state of health. The 
cases of the late Lord Palmerston and 
the late Lord Russell also showed that 
late hours were not unfavourable to 
health and longevity; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) believed it was a statistical 
fact that those who wished to live long 
ought to sit up late. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
asked what there was in half-past 12 
that they should fix upon that hour? He 
answered by asking why they should 
take 12 o’clock? [An hon. Memser: 
It is the end of the day.} It was not 
the end of a great many people’s day. 
The practical effect of substituting 12 for 
half-past 12 would simply be that hon. 
Members who were anxious that some 
particular Business should not come on 
would commence obstructing half-an- 
hour earlier. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH said, that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) might wish to sit up all night in 
preference to working by daylight ; but 
the ground upon which he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) desired to support substantially 
the proposal of his noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) was that, as everyone must 
admit, the hours which the House of 
Commons had devoted to public work, 
during the last few years, had been too 
long to allow of that werk being done 
well and thoroughly. The question really 
was whether, in the re-arrangement 
of the mode of doing Public Business, 
they could not arrive at some under- 
standing by which they might, in some 
degree, lessen those excessive hours. It 
might not be possible to adopt the pre- 
cise limit which his noble Friend de- 
sired ; but they had been of late pro- 
gressing, year after year, in lengthened 
Sittings to an extent which rendered it 
ee ann impossible for a Member of 

arliament, and especially an official 


Member, who desired thoroughly to dis- 
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charge his duties on all the questions 
which vame before the House, to do so 
with proper regard to his own self and 
to the interests of his constituents. Mem- 
bers of the Government generally could 
not satisfactorily and efficiently perform 
both their official and their Parliamen- 
tary duties if the Sittings of the House 
continued to be unduly protracted. They 
must either shirk some of their work 
in the one capacity or the other; or, if 
they strove to perform it all, their health 
must in time break down. As regarded 
the remark of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, a man possessing the iron 
constitution and great power of the pre- 
sent Prime: Minister might, perhaps, 
support the strain which his official and 
Parliamentary work placed upon him; 
but he (Mr.W. H. Smith) ventured to say 
that there were few who could long effi- 
ciently discharge those duties under the 
present conditions of public life. He 
believed it would be conducive to the 
public interests that they should be able 
to bring a coolness of intellect and a 
freshness of power to the consideration 
of the questions that were brought be- 
fore them. But if they were kept there 
from 4 in the afternoon until 3 or 4 on 
the following morning, their work could 
not be done as it ought to be done ; and, 
therefore, they should endeavour to find 
their way out of a difficulty which was 
not creditable to that great Assembly. 
Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that the 
cases that had been quoted by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) as to Leaders and 
preneent Members of that House, who 
ad lived long and sat up late, were the 
exceptions that went to prove the Rule. 
If that was not so, all physiology 
must be entirely erroneous. A vitiated 
atmosphere, long hours, and constant 
attention, there could be no doubt, were 
seriously injurious to the health of many 
hon. Members ; and it was obvious that 
they could not do their work as well as 
they would do if their hours were shorter. 
The case had been so ably put by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord George 
Hamilton) that it scarcely admitted of 
It was, indeed, 
unanswerable. One of the noble Lord’s 
points was that, in consequence of 
these long hours, when Members got 
home they were unable to sleep, or, at 
any rate, to sleep soundly, so that when 





they came down to the House the next 

















day at 4 o’clock they came in an 
irritated condition. That was perfectly 
true. It was after an almost sleepless 
night that they came down to Business 
in a more or less heated condition; and 
those very angry and acrimonious dis- 
cussions which distinguished the pass- 
ing of coercive legislation had been 
the result of such a course. He was 
sure that if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would say that he 
would shorten the hours of discussion, 
the tempers of hon. Members would be 
considerably sweetened, and the course 
of Public Business greatly smoothened. 
A French philosopher had said that 


most of the miseries of the world were. 


caused by a bad state of the stomach; 
and he thought there was much force 
in the observation. Overwork was not 
conducive to a good state of the stomach. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Bolton 
(Mr. Thomasson) made a very correct ob- 
servation when he said that if they had 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
in the Chair for eight or ten or twelve 
hours of discussion, and that the Speaker 
or the Chairman was suddenly called 
upon to give a decision at the end of that 
period, which might largely influence 
their future proceedings, that decision 
would not be as likely to be satisfactory 
as if he had not had to occupy his posi- 
tion for so many hours. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that any human 
being could, under those circumstances, 
exercise the most sound judgment in 
the matter. He (Mr. Cowen) was quite 
sure that some of the decisions that had 
been given during the discussions on 
the Coercion Bill, which had failed to 
give as much general satisfaction as 
was to be desired, were largely attri- 
butable to the long hours they had 
sat. The House was not consistent. 
Much credit had been claimed for this 
Government’s legislation, on the ground 
that it had restricted the hours of em- 
ployment for children and workpeople in 
mines, workshops, and factories—{'The 
Attorney Generar (Sir Henry James) : 
Not for adults.] True; but everyone 
who knew anything about the practical 
working of mining operations was quite 
aware that the effect of reducing the 
hours of labour for youths was to reduce 
it also for men. It was true that those 


hours had been shortened; but, at the 
same time, the hours which the Honse 
of Commons sat had been gradually 
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lengthened. He had simply further to 
say that the proposal of the noble Lord 
was to take off half-an-hour at the end 
of the day; and, surely, there would be 
no difficulty in adding that half-hour to 
the commencement of the Sitting, so 
that, instead of commencing Business at 
a quarter to 4, they should begin at a 
quarter past 3 o’clock, or even 3. What 
they wanted to do was to get home at a 
more natural hour, and that would con- 
tribute, not only to the health of hon. 
Members, but would facilitate the Busi- 
ness of the House. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he, for one, 
would not object to the length of the 
hours spent there, if only they were 
usefully employed in the interests of the 
public; but it was well known that they 
were not. Between 12 and 4, all the 
great concerns of this vast Empire might 
be easily disposed of if the House really 
set itself to the performance of its duties. 
In the best interests of hon. Members 
and Ministers, both present and future, 
he would support the Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
quite understand the view hon. Members 
took on the question. Looking at the 
matter from an outside standpoint, he 
did not think it of much consequence 
even if their numbers were thinned by 
protracted debates. There were always 
plenty to rush in from without to fill 
up the gap. In the alarming influx of 
middle-aged mediocrity with which they 
were threatened, it was well that the 
news should go abroad throughout the 
country that it required men of stamina, 
men with whom life was worth living, 
and that those only were the men who 
ought to come there. ‘hen, perhaps, 
they might see some of those vigorous 
and energetic natures, some hon. Mem- 
bers, perhaps, like the Prime Minister, 
to whose principles he was so much 
opposed, but whose genius he so much 
admired. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 101 ; Noes 
58: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 379.) 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS moved, as 
an Amendment, to insert in line 4, after 
‘‘or Amendment,” the words “ signed 
in the House by 20 Members at least.” 
The number 20 was half the number of 
Members required to form a quorum; 
and before any Bill or Motion brought 
before the House could be excluded from 
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number at least. The present practice, 
by which a single individual was able 
to block a particular Bill, was the result 
of the Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule. It 
practically placed it in the power of any 
Member to arrest the Business of the 
House, and gave rise to what was a most 
offensive and irrational form of Obstruc- 
tion. Before such a power could be 
used, it ought certainly to be neces- 
sary that there should be a plurality 
of objection to the opposed proceed- 
ing. 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 4, after the word ‘‘ Amendment,’ to 
insert the words “signed in the House by 
twenty Members at the least.”—(Mr. Thorold 
Rogers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
could not but express his regret that 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers) had thought fit to move 
this Amendment now. It was very in- 
convenient that Amendments not down 
on the Paper should be moved out of 
Order, when Amendments of the same 
kind, though differing in some detail, 
stood on the Notice Paper to be moved 
at a later period. That was the more 
inconvenient in the present case, as 
his (Sir Henry Holland’s) Amendment 
contained two important changes, to one 
of which only the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Southwark was di- 
rected. His only course now would be, 
after a very few observations, to move, 
as an Amendment to the Amendment, 
that the word “six” be substituted for 
the word “twenty.” He would not 
detain the House with re-stating the 
abuses that had arisen in connection 
with the Half-past Twelve Rule; but 
the principal objection which he felt to 
the present working of that Rule was 
that it enabled one Member to stop 
not only the passing, but even the dis- 
cussion, of any measure. The noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had, in the debate in 1881, in a few 
very clear and weighty words, pointed 
out the unfairness and injustice of this 
proceeding; and, indeed, it hardly 
needed more than a bare {statement 
of the case to convince hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House that 
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for one Member to have that power 
was unjust and unreasonable. It had 
been said that already they had too 
much of private-Member legislation. 
Well, that, if true, was a good reason 
for not allowing private Members’ Bills 
to pass into law; but it was not a 
good reason for not allowing a discus- 
sion upon them, so that the House 
might know what they were about, and 
be able to separate the good from the 
bad measures. The object of his 
Amendment was to lessen this abuse; 
to prevent a single Member, whether 
influenced by a desire to get to bed, or 
because some measure or Motion of his 
own had been blocked, or because he 
had a personal dislike to some hon. 
Member, being able to stop the discus- 
sion of a measure. He would make it 
necessary that six Members should 
block, and continue the block. He 
might add that he attached great im- 
portance to the second branch of his 
own Amendment, to which he would 
venture to refer,. though it was not 
now before the House. This provided 
that a Notice of opposition should lapse, 


unless renewed on a certain day in the 


week after the Notice was put down. 
Cases had been mentioned in which a 
Member who had blocked a Bill had 
gone abroad, and could not be reached, 
so that, although the promoter of the 
Bill had accepted Amendments and thus 
removed all real opposition to the mea- 
sure, the block could not be removed. 
This part of his own Amendment he 
would bring forward at the proper 
time, whatever came of the Amendment 
now under consideration of the House, 
the further Amendment of which he 
now moved. 


Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
“‘twenty,’’ in order to insert the word 
‘ six,”—(Sir Henry Holland,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘twenty ’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” ’ 


Mr. PARNELL said, he would move 
that ‘‘ten’’ be inserted, if he should be 
in order in moving that Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the 
House thought proper to negative 
“twenty,” the Question would be that 
‘six’? be inserted, and if that were 














negatived, the hon. Member could move 
that ‘‘ ten” be inserted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘six’ be 
there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he should move 
that “ten” be substituted for “six.” 
It was not unreasonable to require that 
where a Member desired to block a Bill, 
he should show his idea of the import- 
ance of his action by obtaining the sig- 
natures of at least 10 Members. All 
sections and Parties in the House had 
suffered from these blocks, and the 
House ought not to allow a smaller 
number than 10 Members to obstruct 
its Business after half-past 12. 

Amendment proposed to said Amend- 
ment to Amendment, to leave out the 
word “six” in order to substitute the 
word “‘ten.’’—( Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, suppose six or 
10 Members were required to block a 
Bill, would as many be necessary to take 
off the block ? 

Coronet MAKINS said, he should 
prefer six to 10. The point raised by 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) was important, because, in the 
beginning of the evening, it might be 
easy to get six or 10 Members together 
to put down a Notice of opposition ; 
and, at a later period, when Amend- 
ments were accepted, it might not be so 
easy to get them together again to take 
the block off. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
should much prefer three to six. The 
second Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) would 
meet the difficulty suggested by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
because the opposition would lapse un- 
less it were renewed on the Friday fol- 
lowing. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
hoped the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land) would be accepted. There was 
no difficulty in the point raised by the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dill- 
wyn); for, if one of the Members waived 
his objection, then there would not be 
left the full number required to block 
the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, that the more 
the discussion was prolonged, the greater 
the difficulty and confusion seemed to 
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be. The proposal of 10, 20, or 6 to 
make a block was open to the objection 
that Members would be induced to com- 
bine, one saying to another—‘‘If you 
assist me in blocking such a Bill, I will 
assist you in blocking another.” Then, 
was the promoter of a Bill to get rid of 
the block by getting at one of the 
blockers? If so, it became almost the 
same as the present’ state of things; or 
if they wished to get the block taken 
off, were they to get the consent of the 
6, 10, or 20 Members ? If so, the block 
would be almost irremovable. If they 
allowed the system of blocking at all, they 
had better retain the simple system that 
one Member could block. The second 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Holland) was well worthy of consi- 
deration—that at the end of the week the 
block should lapse, unless it were re- 
newed ; because, after blocking a Bill, 
a Member might go down to the country, 
and then, unless he attended in person, 
he could not, even if he desired, by let- 
ter or through another Member, get the 
block taken off. There was a case of a 
Bill blocked by a Member who went to 
America, and left it blocked to the end 
of the Session, and no human being 
could take the block off. 

Srr R.-ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped that the Amendments would be 
withdrawn, as there was another Amend- 
ment on the Paper which more con- 
veniently dealt with both the points that 
had been mentioned. 


Amendment of Amendment to said 
proposed Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment to Amendment, and 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, as an 
Amendment, to insert, in line 4, the 
words ‘including an Amendment in 
Committee unless standing in the name 
of a Member in charge of a Bill,” the 
effect of which would be to bring under 
the operation of the New Rule Bills 
with which Progress had been made in 
Committee. The Attorney General had 
already called the attention of the House 
to the fact that there was no stage of a 
Bill at which it was more essential that 
Members should have their faculties in 
full vigour than during its passage 
through Committee, and this Amend- 
ment would insure a reasonable chance 
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of such being possible, which could not 
be the case if Bills were rushed through 
Committee during the small hours of the 
morning. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word ‘‘ Amendment,’’ to 
insert the words ‘including an Amendment in 
Committee unless standing in the name of the 
Member in charge of the Bill.”—(Mr. James 
Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that, on the part 
of the Government, he must decline to 
accept the Amendment. It was desired 
rather to relax the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule than to make it more strin- 
gent, and the Amendment would be a 
material impediment to the transaction 
of Business. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, to leave out the words “ been given 
the next previous day of sitting,” and insert 
the words “appeared for the first time on the 
Notice Paper,’”’—(Mr. Warton,) 


—=instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Standing Order.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLWYN moved to amend the 
Rule by adding words to require that a 
Member giving Notice of objection to 
an Order or Motion should rise in his 
place to object to its being taken. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, after the word ‘called,’ to insert 
the words “ and the Member giving such Notice 
shall rise in his place and object to such Order 
or Notice of Motion being taken.”—(Mr. Dill- 
wyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted. One object of the Rule was 
that if a measure were really opposed, 
it should not come on at an unreason- 
able hour. If so, why should the House 
inflict a penalty on the person giving a 
Notice ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought it 
undesirable to insert the Amendment, 
because it would render impossible the 
adoption of a more practical Amend- 
ment of which Notice had been given, 


Mr: J. Lowther 
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to the effect that a certain number of 
names should be required in order to 
block a Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he believed 
that the only result of passing the 
Amendment would be to make it neces- 
sary for each Party, in self-defence, to 
choose one of its Members every week 
to do the work of blocking. In the 
last Parliament he had himself had 
considerable experience of blocking with 
the aid of certain eminent politicians. 
In his judgment, the only obstacle to 
improper blocking would be to deter- 
mine that it should expire at the end of 
a certain period. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
point out that the Amendment would 
introduce a mixed form of proceeding 
which was new tothe House. On a Wed- 
nesday at a quarter to 6 o’clock a Mem- 
ber might oppose a Bill; but then he 
need not have given Notice of his inten- 
tion to oppose. In the after-midnight 
proceedings, however, the House had 
adopted the other method. Ifthe House 
were to say that a Member should be in 
his place to oppose a Bill, it ought not 
to say that he must also have given No- 
tice of his intention. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose now 
to propose the Motion which he had 
described in the early part of the even- 
ing. He proposed to amend the Stand- 
ing Orders of the 18th February, 1879, 
and 9th May, 1882, which provided— 

‘‘That Motions for the appointment or nomi- 
nation of Standing Committees and Proceedings 
made in accordance with the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament or Standing Order be ex- 
cepted from the operation of this Order,” 
by inserting, after ‘‘ Standing Order,” 
the following words :— 

“ Motions for leave to bringin Bills, and Bills 
which have passed through Committee of the 
whole House.’’ 

He felt bound to admit that the subject 
was a very difficult one. It had been 
discussed by a large number of Members, 
and it was satisfactory to perceive that 
neither the discussions nor the divisions 
that evening had been of a Party cha- 
racter. Personally, he was attached in 
substance to the Standing Order. At 
the same time, he could not deny that 
in the matter of blocking there. had 
been a great abuse, and that it was de- 
sirable to do something to remedy the 
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evil. He was, nevertheless, extremely 
anxious that that something should not 
be of a nature to weaken the Rule. He 
had already explained the ground of the 
proposed Amendment of the Standing 
Order, and it was scarcely necessary to 
re-state it; but it did appear to the 
Government to be reasonable that no 
subject should be prevented by this 
Rule from coming before the House in 
the shape of a Bill, and also that when 
the House had taken the pains to go 
through the details of a Bill in Com- 
mittee, an opportunity should be afforded 
to the House of deciding on the subse- 
quent stages of the measure without 
being subject to a block. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 10, after the words “‘ Standing Order,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Motions for leave to bring 
in Bills, and Bills which have passed through 
Committee of the whole House.”—(Mr. Giad- 
stone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND moved to 
amend the said Amendment by leaving 
out the word “‘ and,” in order to insert, 
at the end of the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister, the words ‘‘and Mo- 
tions for Returns unopposed by the Go- 
vernment.” His object in moving the 
Amendment was to insure that Returns 
which the Government consented to 
grant should not be blocked by being 
opposed by private Members. A few 
months ago, he gave Notice of a Motion 
for a Return which the Government en- 
tirely approved of; but, because an hon. 
Member on his side of the House had 
blocked the proposals of some_hon. 
Members on the other side, all the pro- 
posals emanating from the Conservative 
side of the House were blocked in return. 
He thought the Government would not 
have any objection to insert the words 
he proposed after the words ‘ Commit- 
tee of the whole House.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out the word “and,’’ in order to 
add, at the end thereof, the words ‘‘ and Motions 
for Returns unopposed by the Government.”’— 
(Mr. Dizon-Hartiand.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mx. J. LOWTHER thought his hon. 


Dixon-Hartland) had hardly realized the 
effect of this Amendment. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther) sympathized with those who 
were sufferers from the state of things 
referred to by the hon. Member; but it 
might be the case that the Government 
were disposed to agree to a Return in 
regard to which the House itself might 
take a very different view, or, at any 
rate, some hon. Members might desire 
to state their reasons for opposing it. It 
would be within the recollection of the 
House that the Government assented 
the other day, or rather declared their 
intention of assenting, to a Motion; but 
a certain hon. Member on their own side 
of the House at once intimated his in- 
tention of dissenting from it; and al- 
though in the particular instance re- 
ferred to he (Mr. Lowther) happened to 
be in favour of the Motion in question, 
he hardly thought it would be right to 
accept this Amendment without further 
consideration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was in- 
clined to agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther). It 
had happened to him more than once, 
when a Motion had been made for a 
Return, to state that it was not a Return 
which the Government had to refuse as 
a Department, and, therefore, as far as 
he was concerned, he did not object to 
grant it ; but, at the same time, it might 
be a matter upon which the House would 
take a very different view and entertain 
a decided objection. If so, he did not 
see why Motions for Returns should be 
exempted from the operation of the 
Rule. 


Amendment to said proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that as the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment had been amended by the utting 
in of the words ‘‘ of the whole House,’ 
some of the objections to it had been 
removed; because, if they had Grand 
Committees, a measure would, of neces- 
sity, have to pass through a Committee 
of the whole House. He thought the 
House had been making a great mistake 
lately with regard to legislation. Evon 
the Prime Minister, who was a very 
high authority on these matters, told 
them that they would have an equally 
good opportunity of discussing Bills 
in the stage of going into Commit- 
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Now, he had always considered the 
second reading to be the most. impor- 
tant stage of a Bill; and it wasa grave 
mistake in any case, in his opinion, 
that the discussion should be shifted 
to the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. It must further be borne in 
mind that in Committee, when they 
came to any difficult point, or to some 
clause or Amendment that was disputed, 
or to which no definite answer could be 
given, the discussion was generally put 
off until the Report. This was not the 
case in regard to one Bill only, but in 
the case of a large number of Bills, and 
the most important which the House 
had to deal with. The consequence 
would be that they might have, and 
most likely would have, under this state 
of circumstances, very little discussion 
at all upon the introduction of, or the 
second reading of, a measure, and then 
the main provisions of the Bill relegated 
to the Report; and in that case the 
Report, if the Resolution as proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister were agreed to, might be taken 
at a time of the night when there would 
be few Members present to discuss it, 
and when the Government themselves 
would have every opportunity of dealing 
with the measure in a manner which 
would not be submitted to in a full 
House. Therefore, he thought it would 
be a disadvantageous thing to do away 
with this check, and allow important 
Amendments to be taken at a time of 
night when they could not be fairly and 
properly discussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman might not assent now to what 
he was stating; but if the Rule were 
assed as it was now proposed, he (Sir 
alter B. Barttelot) was not at all cer- 
tain that, on some future occasion, the 
very essence of a Bill might be discussed 
on the Report. It was because he en- 
tertained a strong belief in this matter, 
and because he was satisfied that it 
would be mischievous to require the 
House to discuss grave Amendments at 
a late hour of the night, that he had 
ventured to place an Amendment upon 
the Paper to exclude Bills which had 
passed through Committee. He begged 
to move that Amendment. 

Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘and Bills which have passed 
through Committee of the whole House.” 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.” 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped 
that the Government would give a 
favourable consideration to the Amend- 
ment tage ag by his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot). It 
seemed to him (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
to be a matter of the greatest import- 
ance. It was quite true that if they 
allowed Motions for Leave to introduce 
Bills to escape the operation of this 
Rule, no harm would be done; and he 
imagined that, as far as the Rule was 
concerned, its primary object was to 
prevent opposition to the introduction 
of legislation, and to the passing of 
measures which had been practically 
disposed of. It had been recently dis- 
covered that the Standing Order en- 
abling hon. Members to block the intro- 
duction of Bills operated to the great 
injury of the Public Service. It had 
already been found necessary to relax 
this Rule in the case of Money Bills, 
such Bills having been specially ex- 
empted. They were now going one 
step further—and he took no exception to 
it—by relaxing the Rule in favour of 
the bringing in of Bills. It was only 
of late that the custom had grown 
up of blocking the introduction of 
Bills, possibly to the great injury of 
the State, because he thought it was 
only right that hon. Gentlemen who 
wished to bring forward legislation 
should have an opportunity of stating 
their case. But it was also asked to 
relax the Rule in favour of a totally 
different change, by including all Bills 
which had passed through a Committee 
of the Whole House. Now, it was well 
known that a Bill in its passage through 
a Committee frequently underwent very 
important changes, and that many of 
its provisions were entirely altered from 
what they were when originally intro- 
duced. It was almost imperative, there- 
fore, if they desired to discuss changes 
which had been effected in.a Bill in 
Committee, that the Bill itself should 
be brought forward at a time when 
there was a reasonable hope that a dis- 
cussion could take place. One observa- 
tion which had fallen from his hon. and 
gallant Friend deserved the most serious’ 
consideration. It was this. When a 
Member or the Government was hardly 
pressed in regard to a particular portion 











of a Bill, it had become a growing prac- 
tice—and, personally, he did not find 
fault with it—to defer that particular 
portion until the Report ; but when the 
Report was brought up, the House did 
not possess the same opportunities of 
discussing the question as it did when 
the Bill was in Committee. Therefore, 
what his hon. and gallant Friend had 
pointed out was perfectly true; and if 
this Resolution, as proposed to be 
amended by the Government, were 
agreed to, there would be an enormous 
temptation to the Government to throw 
over all complicated points in Commit- 
tee until the Report. At present the 
House attached great value to the 
opportunity it possessed of discussing 
the details of a Bill; but anyone would 
see that if this Standing Order were 
passed as it was now proposed to be 
amended, that privilege would be taken 
away altogether, and that, instead of 
there being an opportunity in future of 
discussing all the details of a measure, 
whether introduced by the Government 
or by a private Member, the discussions 
upon the most important points would 
be relegated to the Report stage, and 
the Report itself would be introduced at 
an hour of the night when important 
details could not possibly be discussed. 
Upon those grounds, he, for one, was 
entirely opposed to the latter part of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister; and he 
hoped the House would consider the 
matter carefully before they accepted it. 
Dr. CAMERC said, he hoped that 
the Government would not accede to 
the Amendment. So far as the relaxa- 
tion in regard to the introduction of 
Bills was concerned, both sides of the 
House were perfectly agreed ; and the 
Amendment would bring them back to 
the state of things which existed a 
couple of Sessions ago, before the Half- 
past Twelve o’clock Rule was made a 
Standing Order. It was even found at 
the commencement of the Session, be- 
fore that Rule became a Standing Order, 
that it did not interfere with the intro- 
duction of Bills; but latterly hon. Mem- 
bers adopted the practice of blocking 
Motions for the introduction of Bills; 
and, therefore, in relaxing the Rule as 
far as the introduction of Bills was con- 
cerned, they were virtually going back 
to the state of things which existed a 
few years ago. It appeared to him that 
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this was a most important Rule, and its 
object was to meet what had been ex- 
pressed as a great evil by the House— 
namely, that, under the operation of 
this and other Rules, legislation which 
the country demanded could not be 
carried forward. Now, there was no- 
thing divine in any of their Rules; 
there was nothing sacred in a Rule that 
they should be able to apply it to every 
stage of a Bill. All that they wanted 
was to get through a certain amount of 
Business during a Session. The Go- 
vernment did not propose to do away 
with the favourable opportunities which 
now existed of discussing Bills, but 
simply to remove two stages of a Bill 
from vexatious opposition. It was said 
that the Government, being pressed 
with Amendments, might relegate every- 
thing to the Report stage; that they 
could bring on Report at any hour 
of the night, and thus get rid of the 
necessity of discussion in Committee. 
But hon. Members who laid stress 
upon that point seemed to forget that 
Amendments in Committee could be 
brought up at any hour of the night, 
because no Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule applied to the stage of Com- 
mittee. The blocking of the Report 
stage simply amounted to this—that 
the House was deprived of the mt 
portunity of considering the Amend- 
ments which had been made in a Bill in 
Committee. If a Bill had not been 
amended at all, then there could be 1io 
Amendments on the Notice Paper, and 
there was no possibility of msg, | a 
Bill upon the Report stage. A Bill 
could be blocked on the Motion for 
going into Committee; but if it had once 
been in Committee, then no Amendments 
which had been given Notice of in Com- 
mittee could prevent it from going into 
Committee. But what did stop it was 
when the Report stage was reached, and 
a Motion was placed upon the Paper 
that the Report should be taken into 
consideration that day six months, or 
something of that sort. With all de- 
ference to the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross), he 
(Dr. Cameron) thought the arguments 
he had adduced fell entirely to the 
ground. In his opinion the Govern- 
ment appeared to have hit a happy 
mean. They had allowed two oppor- 
tunities for full discussion, and they had 
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removed the power of blocking the pro- 
gress of a Bill. upon other stages, 80 as 
not to render legislation altogether im- 
possible. He thought they would do 
well to stick to their proposal. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Dr. 
Cameron) seemed to have missed the 
point in his objection. He said, and 
said truly, that the point at which block- 
ing in opposition to a Bill could be re- 
sorted to, so far as the Committee stage 
was concerned, was on going into Com- 
mittee, and not in regard to any clause 
contained in the Bill. It was just the 
same in the case of Report. Blocking 
Notices would apply only to the Report 
being taken into consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman had also overlooked the point 
which his right hon. Friend the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had argued with mode- 
ration, but with great clearness. The rea- 
son of the demand now made was that the 
Bill might be changed at any stage in 
Committee. When a Bill went into Com- 
mittee the discussion did not go on cer- 
tain fixed lines and principles. The only 
restriction apparently was that the Bill 
which came out of Committee should be 
one that could, by a certain reasonable 
stretch of language, bear the same 
title which it bore when it went into 
Committee. It might be changed in 
most important points; very important 
clauses might have been omitted, or im- 
ported into it, so that, for all ready- 
money purposes and considerations, so 
to speak, there was some equitable right 
to consider it fully and fairly on the Re- 
port stage, on the same basis as that on 
which it went into Committee. That 
was all that was now asked. An equit- 
able claim might also be set up to ex- 
tend the Rule to the third reading of a 


Bill; but they did not ask for that con-. 


cession. They were desirous of co- 
operating with the Government in re- 
laxing the stringency of the Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule by agreeing that 
it should not apply to the introduction 
of Bills. Both sides of the House were 
also, without debate, able to agree to 
the proposal that it should not apply 
to the third reading of Bills. Those 
were both of them very substantial con- 
cessions. On the other hand, he thought 
the reciprocal concession of the stage of 
Report was co-relative to the liberty of 
change in Committee. If they relaxed 
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the Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule in 
respect to Report, they at once brought 
into question the right of extensive 
change in Committee; and, for one, he 
should be very sorry to concede that 
there could be any doubt upon that. He 
thought it would be a very great blunder 
in legislation, and a very great limita- 
tion of the Privileges of the House, to 
check the almost unlimited power pos- 
sessed by a Committee of handling any 
Bill that came before it. That being 
granted on all sides, then the complemen- 
tary proposition came in, that a Bill so 
changed, and it might be in many vital 
points, should not be smuggled through 
Report at a very late hour of the night, 
or very early hour of the morning, in a 
very thin House. He trusted that upon 
these considerations, not with a view to 
Obstruction, but to meet the new state 
of things and the New Rules of Pro- 
cedure, his right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister would allow the Rule still to 
apply to the Report stage of a Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the argu- 
ment urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Beresford Hope) in sup- 
port of the Amendment now before the 
House was that Bills might be funda- 
mentally changed in Committee, and 
that, therefore, it was necessary to have 
them discussed before half-past 12 0’clock. 
That was possible; but they must look 
at the general practice, and they would 
find it was a thing that was extremely 
rare. As a general rule, Bills in Com- 
mittee only underwent changes and 
modifications in detail that were com- 
patible with their principles. They 
must look, in this matter, at the general 
rule, and not at the exceptions. Sup- 
posing there might be a case of a Bill 
which had undergone fundamental 
changes in Committee, so as to make it 
virtually a new Bill—and he did not 
deny that, very rarely, cases of that kind 
did occur—what would happen? Not 
that the Bill would be smuggled through 
legislatively, not that they were now 
going to say that such Bills should pass 
without any opportunity of debate ; but 
hon. Gentlemen would very naturally 
rise in their places and say—‘“‘ This is a 
Bill that has been fundamentally changed 
in Committee,” and would give Notice 
that if it was brought on at a late hour 
it would be opposed. A question would 
be put to the hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill, as to when he proposed to bring 
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it on; and if he declined to bring it 
on at a reasonable hour, Notice would 
be given that the adjournment of the 
House or the adjournment of the 
debate would be moved, so that the 
Member in charge of the Bill would 
know that he would obtain no facilities 
for carrying it through. But, looking 
at the general rule, that general rule 
was that a Bill was not fundamentally 
changed in Committee; and the argument 
was that, after all the labour spent upon 
a Bill, was it worth while to undergo all 
this inconvenience in order to prevent 
the risk of some particular point being 
got rid of, in some exceptional measure, 
without adequate discussion ? The other 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge was that it often happened that 
points were postponed from the Com- 
mittee stage to the Report, and that, 
consequently, that stage was very im- 
portant, and should be carefully watched, 
and not taken at a late hour of the night, 
Now, so far as his own experience went, 
it was not at all unfrequent, in regard to 
large and difficult Bills; that points were 
postponed from the Committee to the 
Report. The re-adjustment of them 
often required it; but they were not 
dealing with the case of large and difficult 
Bills, but with all kinds of Bills; and he 
could not recollect, in the case of a 
minor Bill, such a concession having 
been made as to the postponement of 
such a point to the Report. It might 
have happened occasionally ; but, if so, 
it had only occurred in the very rarest 
cases. The Report of Bills of a second- 
ary character might be taken with very 
great facility; and, as a rule, the House 
had very little matter to consider with 
regard to them, because it must be borne 
in mind that all the details would have 
been dealt with already in a Committee 
of the Whole House at the usual hour. 
The only question was one of com- 
parative convenience. The Government 
believed that the proposition they made 
was a reasonable one, and they were 
entitled tu believe that they had good 
authority for the Motion, because when 
the question was raised, on a previous 
occasion, there was no doubt about it 
that the general sentiment of the House 
was expressed in its favour; he alluded 
to the occasion when the question was 
brought before the House by the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 





Mr. GIBSON said, he had no dcubt 
that what the Prime Minister had said 
was true, and that the question must be 
decided as a matter of convenience or in- 
convenience. The Rule, however, had 
been approached by the Government 
and by the Opposition in two different 
ways. It had been pointed out that the 
Rule had worked to the inconvenience 
of real legislation, and it was proposed 
to grapple with that inconvenience by 
two different methods, one of which was 
to modify the whole principle of opposi- 
tion, and the other was to exclude the 
power of opposition. Personally, he 
thought the first was the soundest and 
the most reasonable, if it was found 
that the power of blocking or of op- 
posing under the Rule had worked in- 
juriously, unfairly, and inconveniently. 
Then it was reasonable that it should 
be re-examined and placed upon a 
sounder foundation. The other method 
was the one which was now under the 
examination of the House, and that 
was to exclude the possibility of having 
the Rule applied atall to a certain class 
of Public Business. The Government 
proposed to exclude two classes—one, 
the introduction of Bills on the first 
occasion ; and the other applied to the 
class of Bills now under discussion — 
namely, Bills which had passed through 
Committee. He was himself entirely 
in favour of allowing Bills to be brought 
in on the first occasion without opposi- 
tion. He thought it was reasonable, 
not only on the ground of courtesy, but 
on the ground of convenience, that hon. 
Members should be able to place their 
legislative proposals before their fellow- 
Members and the country, and he would, 
therefore, willingly assent to any modifi- 
cation of the Rule which would allow 
that to be done; and he thought it was 
better, for many reasons, if a Member 
had views upon important questions, 
that he should have the earliest oppor- 
tunity of making them known to the 
House and to the country generally. 
Practically, that applied to the Govern- 
ment also; for he had known instances 
where a Minister desired to lay the 
views of the Government before the 
country, and he had been prevented 
from doing so by this system of blocking. 
Of course, in the case of a Government, 
blocking was only of a formal character ; 
because, sooner or later, facilities would 
be given for circulating information to 
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-the country, by enabling the Minister to 
bring in his Bill. What was proposed 
to be done in the second case, covered 
by the Amendment of his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot)— 
namely, when Bills had been introduced, 
and read a second time and passed 
through Committee? It would be, if the 
Government proposal were adopted, no 
longer possible to insist upon such 
Bills being discussed before half-past 
12 o’clock. He (Mr. Gibson) thought 
that would be a grave and serious inno- 
vation upon the practice of the House. 
He readily admitted that, with regard to 
some Bills, it might be done with con- 
venience, and possibly with advan- 
tage. It was not desirable that the 
-Business of the House should be dis- 
cussed in the absence of the Press, or 
brought on at such an inconvenient 
hour that it would be left in the hands 
of those whose business it was, by their 
official position and strong Party ties, 
to support the Government. It was 
desirable that Bills should be brought 
on at a time when the House was gene- 
rally represented, and that could not be 
if discussions were to be brought on after 
half-past 12 o’clock. The Prime Minis- 
ter said, with obvious truth, that it was 
difficult to discriminate between Bills. 
He (Mr. Gibson) readily admitted that 
assertion; but the Government got over 
the difficulty by including all Bills in 
one category; and what he contended 
was that they had better subject the 
few to inconvenience, rather than de- 
stroy the check to which the larger 
number of Bills were required at 
present to be subjected. He did not 
think that the Prime Minister had 
answered the argument of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) as to matters being left over until 
the Report. The House must not only 
take advantage of what their experience 
taught them, but what was likely to be 
the case in future, if this Rule were 
passed. Experience showed them that 
on all important Bills, whether they 
called them fundamental measures or 
not, many matters of importance were 
now necessarily allowed to stand over 
until the Report. Sometimes the Minis- 
ter, or the Member in charge of a Bill, 


promised to bring up new clauses. 
Sometimes he promised that the drafting 
of a clause should be seriously changed, 
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and should present a different point of 
view. That was the experience of the 
past; but what would be the practice in 
the future? Not only would that expe- 
rience be reproduced, but, as a matter 
of practice or policy, the Minister or 
Member in charge of a Bill would find 
it very convenient only to amend the 
Bill in minor details, and keep all the 
fundamental changes for the Report 
stage. He apprehended that that would 
be a matter of grave inconvenience to 
the House and the country, and that it 
would lead to a frame of mind on the 
part of a Member in charge of a Bill, 
which would induce him to say—‘ Let 
us get the measure through Committee 
anyhow, and then we can do pretty 
much what we like on the Report stage.” 
He was not impressed with the inge- 
nious answer of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
who said that already they could get 
into Committee at any hour, when once 
the Speaker had been got out of the 
Chair. That was quite true; but, by 
way of compensation, hon. Members 
could speak as often as they pleased on 
that stage. That was not the case*on 
the Report stage. In the future, if this 
Amendment passed unamended, he be- 
lieved that the most important details of 
a Bill would be brought forward in Com- 
mittee. The matter lay in a very nar- 
row compass. He admitted that many 
arguments could be adduced both ways, 
and that the question could only be de- 
cided on the balance of those arguments. 
The arguments in favour of the Prime 
Minister’s proposition had been sup- 
ported by reference to minor and unim- 
portant Bills. The arguments upon 
which he (Mr. Gibson) wished to rest 
his opposition to the proposition were 
supported by a reference to what might 
happen in regard to larger measures 
which were of interest to the country, 
and which were introduced in order to 
promote sound legislation. He was 
strongly of opinion that such measures 
should be discussed in a full and com- 
plete House. 

Mr. MONK said, that if that proposal 
only affected the Government measures, 
he should allow the duel to be carried 
on between the Front Benches; but 
with regard to what had fallen from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), he (Mr. Monk) wished to 
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point out that, in the case of Govern- 
ment Bills, they were rarely or never 
brought on at a late hour of the night. 
Of course, he alluded to Bills that were 
opposed. The consequence was that, 
when important Amendments were 
moved on the Report, the Bill was 
brought up at an early hour. The Prime 
Minister had pointed out that if mea- 
sures of that kind were not brought on 
at a reasonable hour, Notice would be 
given that the adjournment of the debate 
or the adjournment of the House would 
be moved. He (Mr. Monk) wished to 
point out that, in regard to what were 
called minor Bills, Amendments were 
rarely or never left over for the Report. 
It might occasionally occur that some 
question had to be referred to the drafts- 
man, and was necessarily relegated to 
the Report; but that was quite an ex- 
ception to the rule. He was extremely 
glad to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister that he in- 
tended to adhere to the views expressed 
last Session by his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), in regard to the 
relaxation of the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule to the full extent of the 
Resolution which he (Mr. Monk) then 
moved, and which he believed met with 
the approval of the House. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had an extremely strong objection to the 
Resolution as it stood; but the words 
which the Prime Minister proposed to 
add minimized that objection. As a 
matter of principle,’'the proposed altera- 
tion would be a serious innovation upon, 
and avery great relaxation of, the Half- 
past Twelve o’clock Rule; and he was 
entirely opposed to any relaxation of 
that Rule, except in regard to formal 
matters, such as the introduction of 
Bills. Andif the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) went 
to a division, he should feel bound to 
support him. He only desired to say 
one word more. The argument of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) seemed to him to be a 
fallacy, because the only opportunity 
afforded for a full discussion of a Bill 
would be before the House knew exactly 
what that Bill was eventually to be. On 
the other hand, they would have no real 
opportunity of discussing a Bill after 
it had assumed its final shape. For his 
own part, he*would prefer to get rid of 
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one of the stages before going into Com- 
mittee, rather than to be called upon to 
discuss seriously a Bill after half-past 
12 o’clock at night. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, the 
Prime Minister had based his resistance 
to the Amendment of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) upon the consi- 
deration that the occasions on which im- 
portant matters would be relegated to 
the Report stage would only occur in 
regard to large Bills. But the Govern- 
ment were proposing to let in both the 
small Bills and the large after half- past 
12. He (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) thought 
it would be better to leave the Rule 
alone. With regard to the larger and 
more difficult measures, the right hon. 
Gentleman said it would be in the power 
of the House to insist on adequate dis- 
cussion, because the power of moving 
the adjournment of the debate or of the 
House would be resorted to. But it must 
be borne in mind that by the Resolu- 
tions already passed, they had materially 
curtailed the power of that weapon, and 
that in future it would only be of nominal 
value. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, the hon. and 
medical Member for Glasgow—[ Cries of 
“Order!” and ‘* Withdraw!” ]—said 
that the Resolution was desirable to the 
extent in which it put down Obstruction 
to legislation. { Cries of “‘ Withdraw !’’] 
He really did not understand what the 
interruption meant. [Anhon. MemBer: 
It refers to the reference you made to 
the hon. Member for Glasgow.] Then 
he would say the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member that this Rule was desirable in 
so far as it put an end to Obstruction. 
It was clearly objectionable to allow a 
Bill to be opposed before it was brought 
in, and before the nature of it was made 
known to the House. All that was 
clearly Obstruction, and it was also 
clearly Obstruction to oppose a Bill on 
the third reading, for then it had been 
discussed and settled. He had no ob- 
jection, therefore, to prevent a Bill being 
blocked on either of those stages. But 
opposition to a Bill before it was settled, 
and while it was in the process of dis- 
cussion, could not be termed Obstruc- 
tion; and he thought the Government 
might fairly accept the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
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telot) in regard to this particular stage. 
The difficulty which had been pointed out 
by his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) and theright hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), was a real difficulty, and 
the Amendment was not brought for- 
ward with any desire to obstruct the 
Business of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the 
proposal of the Government was to omit 
from the operation of the Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule the introduction of 
Bills, and Bills which had passed through 
Committee. Now, in the case of Bills 
introduced by private Members, he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had known many instances 
in which the Government had consented 
to the second reading, on the under- 
standing that the Bill should be mate- 
rially altered in Committee. If they 
excluded the Report, which, in fact, was 
cognate to the Committee stage, from 
the Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule, they 
would, in such cases as those he referred 
to, exempt from the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule a Bill after it had assumed 
a new, but a different, form. On that 
ground, he supported the Amendment 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). 

Mr. WARTON said, he should not 
have thought of interposing in the de- 
bate if it were not to call the attention 
of the House to two points which had 
not yet been mentioned. The first point 
was that the words “passed through 
Committee ’’ might be applied to cases 
of Bills which had passed through Com- 
mittee pro formd. Only that Session a 
very important Bill—the Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) Bill—was brought in by 
the Government and passed through the 
Committee pro formd, and it assumed a 
very different shape from that in which 
it was originally introduced. Now, he 
took it that if the proposal of the Prime 
Minister were adopted, any Bill which 
had once passed through Committee pro 
form4é would be considered to have passed 
through Committee ; and it would be 
impossible to object to its being taken 
after half-past 12 o’clock. He was 
afraid that that construction would be 
oo upon the proposition of the Prime 

inister. And in regard to Bills 
introduced by private Members, the 
House might find itself landed in a diffi- 
culty. The hon. Member in charge of 

.@ Bill might move the Bill through Com- 
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mittee pro formd, and the House would 
find they had fallen into a trap, 
being informed, when they were anxious 
to discuss the measure, that it had al- 
ready passed through Committee. Then, 
also, when they came to consider the 
proposal of the Government in regard 
to Grand Committees, they would find 
this further Resolution— 

‘ That all Bills comprised in each of the said 

classes shall be Committed to one of the said 
Standing Committees, unless the House shall 
otherwise order, and, when reported to the 
House, shall be proceeded with as if they had 
been reported from a Committee of the whole 
House.”’ 
The House would, therefore, be placed 
in this position—that Bills which had 
passed through a Grand Oommittee, 
sitting no one knew where, would be 
brought in, and the Report taken after 
half-past 12 o’clock, so that the House 
would be shorn of all opportunity of 
fairly and duly considering it. He 
thought it would be far better to con- 
fine the relaxation of the Rule to the in- 
troduction and the third reading of Bills, 
for it must be remembered that even 
then they would be taking away two 
stages to which the system of blocking 
now applied. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 122; Noes 
62: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 380.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Motions 
for leave to bring in Bills, and Bills 
which have passed through Committee 
of the whole House’ be there inserted,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Further Consideration of the Stand- 
ing Order (Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule) 18 February 1879, amended 9 
May 1882, deferred till Monday next. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE (MR. 
EDMOND DWYER GRAY, M.P.). 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 


Order read, for resuming’ Adjourned 
Debate on Question [14th November], 
‘‘That the Report from the Seleet Com- 
mittee do lie upon the Table.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the House 
would remember that an error in form 
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had taken place in the Committee. The 
Oommittee had been misinformed to the 
effect that the Previous Question could 
be moved in Committee, and a para- 
graph proposed by the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had been set aside 
by that Motion having been made. The 
proceeding was undoubtedly irregular, 
and therefore he would move, as the 
proper course to be taken under the 
circumstances, that, so far as the para- 
graph of the hon. Member for Sligo was 
concerned, the Report be re-committed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Report and Minutes of the Proceedings be 
re-committed to the Select Committee, so far as 
they relate to a paragraph referring to the Law 
of Contempt proposed to be added to the Report 
by Mr. Sexton,’’—(M1. Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the object he had 
in view in placing on the Paper tie 
Notice of Motion standing in his name 
was primarily the same as that stated by 
the Prime Minister—namely, to secure 
a reference back to the Committee ; but 
he also wished to place on record the 
nature of the irregularity which caused 
the necessity for a second Reference, 
and he wished to assure himself that 
the Committee would direct their atten- 
tion to that irregularity. From the 
concluding words of the Prime Minister, 
he had no doubt that his object would 
be attained; and, therefore, he did not 
propose to trouble the House by moving 
his Amendment. But as the language 
of the Reference of the Prime Minister 
was extremely vague, he would like to 
ask a question upon it. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal was that the Re- 
port and Minutes be referred back, so 
far as they related toa paragraph refer- 
ring to the Law of Contempt which he 
(Mr. Sexton) proposed to add. He be- 
lieved certain eminent Members of the 
Committee were in favour of his para- 
graph, which simply stated that the 
anomalous condition of the Law of Con- 
tempt demanded the further attention 
of the House; but those eminent Mem- 
bers believed that the paragraph was 
outside the scope of the Reference to 
the Committee. They believed that any 
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declaration on the Law of Contempt was 
outside the scope of the Committee ; and 
he, therefore, thought it would be de- 
sirable that the Committee should be 
relieved from any misconception as to 
the nature of the Reference made to 
them now. Was it to be a Reference 
with regard to the error of form simply, 
or were hon. Gentlemen to be precluded 
from voting ‘‘ Aye” or ‘‘ No”’ upon the 
paragraph which he proposed to add ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, in reply to the 
point of Order which has been raised, I 
wish to state that, in my opinion, we 
shall be exactly in the same position 
when we meet again as we were when 
we met on the first occasion. What- 
ever the Order of Reference was when 
we first met, that same Order of Refer- 
ence will continue in force when the 
Committee meets again; and we shall, 
when we meet, have to determine in 
Committee what the powers given to us 
by this House were on our appointment. 
I do not wish to enter into the subject 
further. Now, as the Committee itself 
will determine what the Reference was 
when the power was given to us, I 
think that determination will be arrived 
at by the Committee without much diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Sir, I do not wish 
to prolong the discussion already car- 
ried on with regard to this matter; but 
I wish to make an explanation. As this 
Motion is to the effect that the whole of 
this paragraph be referred back to the 
Committee, and it might appear to the 
House that the Previous Question had 
been moved and supported with regard 
to the whole of that paragraph, the por- 
tion of the paragraph to which I took 
exception was that which referred to the 
general Law of Contempt. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg pardon. Be- 
fore the Previous Question was moved, 
I had, on the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, agreed to withdraw 
that portion of the paragraph referring 
to the general Law of Contempt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Hear, hear! 

Mr. PLUNKET: Exaetly. It was to 
that portion of the paragraph which re- 
ferred to the anomalous condition of the 
Law of Contempt, and which was out- 
side the question of Privilege involved 
in Mr. Gray’s case, that I objected, and 
it was on that account I supported the 
Previous Question. I did so because 
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this matter of the general Law of Con- 
tempt was separated from the other con- 
siderations in the case. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of 
the Proceedings be re-committed to the Select 
Committee, so far as they relate to a paragraph 
referring to the Law of Contempt proposed to 
be added to the Report by Mr. Sexton. 





EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—THE REVIEW IN ST. JAMES’S 
PARK.—QUESTION. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, At what hours 
hon. Members who held tickets for the 
Review would be admitted at the Horse 
Guards on the morrow ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he had given orders that the 
holders of tickets were to be admitted 
up to any hour. 


House adjourned at half after Twelve 
o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 20th November, 1882. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th November, 1882. 


QUESTIONS. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If his attention has been called to the 
Correspondence which has taken place 
between the Belfast Board of Guardians 
and the Local Government Board, where- 
in it has been distinctly charged and not 
denied that the duties of the entire Board 
of Guardians has for some time past been 
discharged by the Chairman himself in 
the absence of a quorum of the Board, 
and one hour before the appointed time 
fixed for the weekly meetings of the 
Board ; if his attention has been drawn 
to the deputy clerk’s explanation rela- 
tive to his conduct on the 12th and 19th 
September 1882; and, if he has official 
knowledge of the Local Government 
Board having declined to order an in- 
vestigation into the circumstances ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have seen 
the Correspondence referred to in this 
Question, and find from it that in Sep- 
tember last Mr. Stewart, one of the 
Guardians of the Belfast Union, repre- 
sented to the Local Government Board 
that the Chairman had transacted some 
of the business before the Board of Guar- 
dians assembled and before a quorum 
was formed. The Local Government 
Board thereupon communicated with 
the Guardians; and, finding that this 
practice existed, théy pointed out its 
irregularity, and it was at once discon- 
tinued. When this subject was brought 
before the Guardians they passed a re- 
solution expressing entire confidence in 
their Chairman by a majority of 24 to 1, 
Mr. Stewart alone dissenting. The 
charge against the Assistant Clerk was, 
that he read the minutes before there 
was a quorum; and he has explained 
that this was part of the business dis- 
posed of by the Chairman before the 
proper time. The proceedings referred 
to were irregular; but there are no 
grounds for supposing that the Chair- 
man and Assistant Clerk were influenced 
by any improper motives; and as the 
statements made were not denied, and 
as there were no facts in dispute and the 
practice was discontinued when the at- 
tention of the Guardians was called to 
its irregularity, the Local Government 
Board saw no necessity for the investi- 
gation asked for by Mr. Stewart, and 
declined to grant it. 


(Iréland). 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
ASYLUM—R. NELSON. 
Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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If it be true that an inmate of the Bel- 
fast Asylum named Nelson was, without 
any application from his friends, or writ- 
ten authority from the Belfast Board of 
Guardians,removed to the Belfast Work- 
house in May 1879, and has been since 
kept there as a permanent charge on the 
rates, although the expense of his keep 
in the Asylum was comparatively nil, and 
his transfer to the Workhouse was dis- 
approved of by Nelson’s relatives; if it 
be true that Nelson’s relatives are highly 
respectable, and Nelson himself has a 
large sum of money in the bank; if it 
be true that the Guardians refused to 
hand over Nelson to his relatives, al- 
though his fitness to be removed had 
been previously certified for; and, if, 
under these circumstances, he will kindly 
furnish and have placed upon the Table 
of the House Copies of any and all Corre- 
spondence which has passed between the 
Local Government Board, and the Bel 
fast Guardians, and the Belfast Asylum 
Governors, and of all resolutions adopted 
by either or all of these public bodies, 
in any way dealing with the original 
cause of removal from the Asylum, or 
subsequent admission or maintenance in 
the Belfast Workhouse ; and also furnish 
such other explanations and statements 
as will be likely to satisfy the public 
mind that the Local Government Board 
for Ireland in this case has done its 
duty ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have made 
inquiry into the subject of this Question, 
and find that Robert Nelson, the person 
referred to in it, was discharged from 
the Belfast Lunatic Asylum on the 30th 
of May, 1879, his mania having assumed 
a harmless character; and on the same 
date was admitted into the Belfast Work- 
house, as it appeared that he was desti- 
tute. It appears to be the practice to 
receive into the workhouse from the 
asylum a harmless lunatic when the 
Guardians desire to transfer a dangerous 
lunatic from the workhouse totheasylum ; 
and it seems probable that Nelson’s 
transfer was effected under this arrange- 
ment, as the records show that an in- 
mate of the workhouse was taken to the 
asylum on the 30th of May. The Guar- 
dians did not refuse-to hand over Nelson 
to his relatives; but in September last 
they were informed that he had a sum 
of money deposited in the bank, and, 
having ascertained that this was so, he 
was handed over to his friends, who re- 
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moved him from the workhouse on the 
14th of lastmonth. I donot think there 
is any reason for laying the Correspon- 
dence on the Table. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)— CONGO. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any communication has 
been made by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the French Government with 
respect to the alleged treaties made by 
M. de Brazza on behalf of the latter 
Government and some chiefs of Congo ; 
and, whether he can state the nature 
of such communication? Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet will also kindly state whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in the French 
papers, that Urgency has been voted in 
the French Chambers for the discussion 
of a Bill empowering the French Govern- 
ment to ratify those Treaties ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
with regard to the last Question of the 
hon. Baronet, I have seen the statement 
in the French papers to which he refers ; 
but I have not seen Lord Lyons’s 
report on the subject. With respect to 
the Question which the hon. Baronet has 
placed on the Notice Paper, I have to 
say that communications are passing be- 
tween the two Governments on the sub- 
ject of the Treaties stated to have been 
made by M. de Brazza; but the Corre- 
spondence is not yet in a state for pub- 
lication. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS. 


Mr. PARNELL asked theChief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he can inform the House of the 
number of applications that have been 
made by tenants for loans to improve 
their holdings under the Land Act of 
1881; and, how many of these applica- 
tions have been granted ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to answer this Ques- 
tion. The number of formal applica- 
tions for loans to occupiers under the 
Land Act of 1881 received up to Satur- 
day last, November 18, was 625; of 
these 310 have been sanctioned, 114 are 
still under investigation, and 201 have 
been found inadmissible. But I am happy 
tostate that, under the recent reduction of 
the minimum amount of a loan, about 
75 of the last class will become admis- 
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sible, and it is expected that they will 
come in. It is also believed that the 
number of applications will soon show a 
considerable increase. 


THE CATHEDRAL COMMISSION—THE 
FINAL REPORT. 


Mr. MONK asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House when the 
Final Report of the Cathedral Commis- 
sion will be presented to Her Majesty ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : In the absence of 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary, I have to remind my 
hon. Friend the Member for Gloucester 
that, by the terms of its appointment, 
the Cathedral Commission is bound to 
present separate Reports to Her Ma- 
jesty on the case of each cathedral. 
Eight of these Reports are now nearly 
completed, and are expected to be pre- 
sented before the end of the year, and 
there will be no avoidable delay in the 
completion of the remainder. When all 
have been finished the Commission 
will probably issue a final Report em- 
bracing matters which could not be so 
conveniently dealt with in the separate 
Reports. 


JURY LAWS (IRELAND)—DUBLIN 
JURIES. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that, in a 
very important criminal trial just com- 
menced at Dublin, no less than thirty- 
eight special jurors drawn from the panel 
were ordered by the representatives of 
the Crown to stand aside before a jury 
was made up; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have uo present intention 
of availing themselves of the Law passed 
by Parliament, after much labour, en- 
abling them to transfer to three judges 
the duty of trying prisoners in cases 
where there are objections to trial by 
jurors ; and, if not, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to reduce the number and 
salaries of Irish Judges ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I find that 
at a recent trial in Dublin—that of 
Patrick Joyce—36 jurors were ordered 
by the Crown to stand by. So long as 
juries can be obtained who do their 
duty honestly and fearlessly the Govern- 
ment will not avail themselves of the 


Myr. Courtney 
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Special Commission Oourt of three 
Judges, authorized by the Prevention of 
Crime Act. The Government do not 
contemplate making any proposal with 
regard to the number and salaries of 
the Irish Judges. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—WHITE- 
CHAPEL UNION— BOARDED - OUT 
CHILDREN. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been directed 
to the unsatisfactory result of the corre- 
spondence of the two past years between 
the Local Government Board and the 
Guardians of the Whitechapel Union 
upon the subject of a proposal by the 
latter for the periodical inspection of the 
homes of boarded out children; and, if 
the Local Government Board intend to 
adhere to their refusal to allow these 
Guardians the means of obtaining such 
a periodical inspection of the homes of 
these poor children as will, in their 
opinion, alone enable them to satisfac- 
torily discharge this portion of their 
public duties ? 

Mr. BRYCE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
seeing that it is the duty of Poor Law 
Guardians; who have sent pauper child- 
ren to be boarded out, to ascertain that 
such children are properly cared for, and, 
seeing that such Guardians are accus- 
tomed to exact an engagement from those 
who receive such children to permit them 
to be visited on behalf of the Guardians, 
he will consider the propriety of per- 
mitting Poor Law Guardians to provide, 
where they may think it advisable, for 
the inspection of the places in which 
such pauper children are boarded ; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Correspondence which 
has passed between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Whitechapel Board 
of Guardians upon this subject ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, my attention has 
been called to the Correspondence be- 
tween the Local Government Board and 
the Whitechapel Guardians as to the 
proposal of the latter to appoint and 
pay an officer periodically to inspect the 
homes of children boarded-out by them 
beyond the limits of the Union. It is 
& misapprehension to suppose that it 
forms any part of the public duties of 
the Guardians to make the proposed in- 
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spection. The regulations of the Board 
provide that the children shall be visited 
at least once in six weeks by a member 
of the Boarding-out Committee, to whom 
they are entrusted by the Guardians, 
and the member making the visit is re- 
quired to report the result. Besides this, 
the children are from time to time visited 
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licensed premises of Miss Cusack, at 
Drangan, county Tipperary, on the 7th 
instant, under Section 23 of the Licensing 
Act of 1874. They did not enter any 
private room. They entered the tap- 
room, where people usually drink, and 
there found an evicted tenant named 
Burke, and the other person, Mr. Croke, 


by the Inspectors of the Local Govern- | referred to in the Question, who was 
ment Board. Under these circumstances, | filling up an eviction form, headed ‘‘ The 
it appears to us unnecessary that the| Ladies’ Irish National Land League.” 
ratepayers should be subjected to the | The constable asked whether he might 


expense of providing for any further in- 
spection, especially as the cost would in 
some cases be considerable. Moreover, 
it might tend to discourage the Board- 
ing-out Committees, who are composed 
of persons of well-known character, and 
who voluntarily undertake their work 
from purely benevolent motives. If the 
Correspondence between the Board and 
the Guardians is moved for, I shall have 
no objection to produce it, 


LICENSING ACT, 1874A—UNAUTHORIZED 
VISITS BY CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the evening of the 7th 
instant, at Drangan, county Tipperary, 
three members of the Constabulary 
Force stationed in that village entered 
the house of Miss Cusack, a licensed 
vintner, made their way, without legal 


private room in Miss Ousack’s house, 
and, finding there a tenant farmer who 
had been evicted from his holding 
in the locality a few days before, and 
Mr. T. E. Croke, of Drangan, who had 
before him two printed forms issued 
with reference to applications for relief 
by evicted tenants, and was engaged in 
filling up one, the constables deprived 
him of both the forms, declaring them 
to be illegal, retained one of the forms, 
intimating that they should send it on 
to Dublin Castle, and threatened that 
Miss Cusack’s licence would be with- 
drawn for allowing her premises to be 
used for illegal purposes ; whether this 
was an unfounded accusation; what 
notice will be taken of the conduct of 
the constables; and, whether the evic- 
tion forms, the property of Mr. Croke, 
will be returned to him ? 

Mr, TREVELYAN : Sir, three mem- 
bers. of the constabulary visited the 


| 





| He did not otherwise interfere. 





upon taking any steps himself, or asking 


see the forms, and Croke immediately 
handed them to him. One was partly 
filled, and this the constable returned. 
He did 
not say, as alleged in the Question, the 
form was illegal, or that he would send 
it to Dublin Castle, and he did not 
threaten Miss Cusack that her licence 
would be withdrawn; for, as a matter 
of fact, he did not see her at all on the 
occasion. : 


NAVY—AERATED FRESH 
WATER. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government has 
been directed to the value of Oaptain 
George Peacock’s invention for the 
manufacture of aérated fresh water from 
the condensed steam of salt water; and, 
if so, if itis the intention of Her Ma- 


: : |j : ize in a 
warrant, and without asking leave, to a | Jesty's Government to recognize in ‘any 


substantial manner the importance of 
Captain Peacock’s services ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I am aware that Captain Peacock 
claims to have invented, about 50 years 
ago, a system of aérating condensed 
water ; but his system is not in use in 
Her Majesty’s Navy. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
THE WEST. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has received any 
recommendations from the permanent 
officials of the Irish Local Government 
Board for the purpose of meeting the 
anticipated distress in Ireland; and, if 
so, whether he will state to the House 
the nature of these recommendations ; 
and, if he bas not received any such re- 
commendations, whether he has decided 
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Parliament for further powers than 
those at present existing for meeting 
this distress ? 

Mr. O’SHEA said, he should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, at the 
same time, whether, in reference to the 
threatened distress and want of employ- 
ment in Ireland, he has received any 
answer from the Treasury on the subject 
of the proposed construction of the Ennis 
and West Clare Railway on the security 
of a baronial guarantee ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not re- 
ceived an answer from the Treasury; 
but I think the answer that I propose to 
make to the hon. Member opposite will 
practically answer the hon. Member as 
to the specific Question he has asked 
with regard to the West Clare Railway. 
The permanent officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board have reported that at 
present the information before them re- 
specting anticipated distress in certain 
districts in the West of Ireland where it 
is most apprehended is not of such a 
character as would lead them to believe 
that the relief which may be afforded 
under the existing Poor Law Acts will 
be found insufficient to provide for the 
wants of the destitute poor in the coming 
winter. They have already issued a 
Circular to the Unions in the West of 
Ireland—that is, to all the Unions in 
Connaught, and to the Unions in the 
counties of Donegal, Clare, Kerry, and 
West Cork calling their attention to the 
necessity of making every provision both 
for indoor and outdoor relief, and espe- 
cially to see that the relieving officers’ 
districts are not too large, and that the 
relieving officers are within easy reach 
of the poor .persons residing in every 
part thereof. The Local Government 
Board will also call upon their Inspec- 
tors to report as to the sufficiency of the 
arrangements in this respect made by 
the Guardians in each Union in their 
charge. In short, the Government have 
given every care to see that the normal 
machinery for the relief of distress is in 
proper order; and they expect to be 
able to meet the distress with the aid of 
that machinery. If exceptional pressure 
comes it will be their duty to see that 
the administration of the required re- 
lief is not interfered with from want of 
sufficient funds. I may say that this is 
a subject which, of all others, is most 
engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Parnell 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inform the House 
from what source it would be possible 
to obtain the additional funds to which 
he alludes in his answer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, distress 
amounting to famine in such a state of 
things has always been a subject for 
special treatment by the Government; 
and I conclude that in the event of such 
a misfortune they would adopt the ex- 
ample of the Governments which have 
preceded them, and provide funds to 
keep the people from starvation, trust- 
ing to Parliament to support them after- 
wards. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government have informa- 
tion of widespread distress in Donegal 
and other parts of the West of Ireland ; 
and, whether inquiries are promptly in- 
stituted upon the receipt of such infor- 
mation, in reference to what districts 
official inquiries have been held or 
ordered up to the present, and with 
what result ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, my answer 
to the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) partially deals with this 
Question; but I may state, in addition, 
that I have obtained from the Local Go- 
vernment Board the Reports respecting 
the distress alleged to prevail, or to be 
anticipated, in the districts of Carrick 
and Glencolumbkill, county Donegal, 
Ennistymon Union, county Olare, and 
Corofin Union, county Clare. So far 
the result of the special inquiries has 
been to show that the relief which may 
be afforded under the existing Poor Law 
Act is sufficient to cope with the existing 
and apprehended distress; but further 
statements having been made respecting 
distress in Donegal, further inquiry has 
been ordered, and is now in progress. One 
of the most experienced and reliable In- 
spectors of the Local Government—Mr. 
Hamilton—is at present investigating 
the state of affairs in the Garrick and 
Glencolumbkill districts. I- expect his 
Report in a few days, and, meanwhile, 
I have seen a note from him to the Vice 
President of the Board which makes me 
feel hopeful on the subject, as it tends 
to confirm the reports already received. 
Inquiries are also in progress in Tory 
Island, off the coast of Donegal, and in 
Dromore West Union, county Sligo, 
and a gunboat has been placed at the 
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res oo of the Inspector for the Mayo ' 
and Galway districts to enable him to | 
visit the Islands off the coast of those | 
counties. I think the hon. Member | 
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will thus see that inquiries are promptly 
instituted on the receipt of information | Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


showing such to be necessary, and that | 


the Irish Government and Local Go- 
vernment Boards are fully alive to the 
responsibility attaching to them. 
CoroneL COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have any means of coping 
with exceptional distress unless addi- 
tional powers are conferred upon them ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member will find an answer to 
his Question is included in the answers I 
have already given in reply to similar 
Questions put to me this evening. 


THE LAND ACTS (IRELAND), 1870-1881 — 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will state the 
amounts applied for by tenants in Ire- 
land, and the amounts advanced hy the 
Government under the provisions of the 
Land Acts 1870 and 1881, to enable 
tenants to purchase their holdings in the 
years 1881 and 1882, up to the present 
date ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the amount 
for which application has been made to 
the Land Commission under Sections 24 
and 35 of the Land Act of 1881 up to 
Saturday last is £141,954. Out of this 
total loans have been sanctioned amount- 
ing to £88,699; and of this £35,408 has 
actually been advanced. ‘The total sum 
agreed to be paid by tenants for purchase 
of their holdings in sales already com- 
pleted under these sections is £52,020. 
Under Section 26 of the Act tenants have 
purchased holdings from the Land Com- 
mission to a total amount of £4,667, of 
which £1,433 has been paid in cash by 
the tenants, and the rest remains on 
mortgage. Under the Act of 1870 the 
Board of Works have received between 
the 1st of April, 1881, and the 31st of 
October, 1882, applications for £25,736 ; 
loans amounting to £18,802 have been 
sanctioned, and £17,492 actually ad- 
vanced, but some part of the amounts 
sanctioned and advanced is on account 
of applications made before April 1, 
1881, 





Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 


land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a letter in the ‘‘ Morning Post ” 
of the 15th instant, signed by Captain 
Wynne, one of the dismissed resident 
magistrates; whether it is the case, as 
therein stated, that, on his being com- 
pulsorily retired on pension, he would 
lose £400 a-year, and all chance of future 
eget and has had a slur cast upon 

is character, without a chance of meet- 
ing his accusers (if any) face to face ; 
and, whether there are other cases of a 
similar nature as stated by Captain 
Wynne? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have seen 
the letter referred to. The facts ofthe 
case are simply these—In reorganiza- 
tion of offices an opportunity is afforded 
of reviewing the capabilities of the per- 
sons employed, and of pensioning those 
whose services can with advantage to the 
public service be dispensed with. His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, at a 
great crisis in the affairs of Ireland— 
and after the services of the Resident 
Magistrates had for a long while gone on 
without any check—acted on his re- 
sponsibility in selecting gentlemen for 
retirement on the recent reorganization 
of the magistracy. I think he had good 
reason for it ; and I donot think in this 
case, or in any other case when reorgani- 
zation of offices takes place, that it is in 
the interest of the gentlemen themselves, 
or for the advantage of the public ser- 
vice that a Minister should be asked to 
state in Parliament the special reasons 
why the Government felt calied upon to 
select some officer for retirement. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM : Do I understand 
that the Government cast any slur on the 
character of this gentleman by his en- 
forced retirement ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That is a very 
difficult inquiry to answer. Unquestion- 
ably no slur is intended to be conveyed 
by this enforced retirement. At the same 
time, Captain Wynne was retired because 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant was 
of opinion that the extremely important 
position of a Resident Magistrate in Ire- 
land was one which, on the whole, he was 
not capable of filling with advantage to 
the public service. 





1715 Army— 
THE IRISH NATIONAL LEAGUE—THE 
CONSTABULARY, 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Ohief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Government are 
aware that a sub-constable of police 
has been attending the weekly meetings 
of the branch of the Irish National 
League at Bruff, county Limerick, and 
taking notes of the proceedings; whe- 
ther a similar course has been pursued 
in other places; whether the police have 
any legal right to demand admission to 
such meetings, unless upon a warrant; 
and, whether the Government will di- 
rect the police not to continue to intrude 
themselves upon the meetings of a legal 
association ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed, 
Sir, that Sub-Constable Irwin, of Bruff, 
attended a meeting of the Labourers’ 
League on the 29th ultimo, at which 
meeting it was resolved that the La- 
bourers’ League should lapse and that 
a branch of the Irish National League 
should be established in its stead. The 
meeting was adjourned until the 12th 
instant, when he again attended. He 
took no notes of the proceedings. He 
did not demand admittance to the meet- 
ing; he entered the outhouse where it 
was held the same as the others who 
attended it. He attended from mere 
curiosity, and made no report whatever 
to his superior officer of his having 
done so. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
MARTIN, CROWN SOLICITOR, 
CO. DONEGAL. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that Mr. Martin, of Hamil- 
ton, county Donegal, and Sessional 
Crown Prosecutor for that county, is 
also law agent fur several landowners 
in the county ; and, whether he appears 
to represent the Crown in the Arrears 
Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In addition to 
being Sessional Crown Solicitor for the 
County Donegal, Mr. Martin is a solici- 
tor in private practice, and may as such 
have acted as law agent for landowners 
in the county. With respect to the Ar- 
rears Court, Mr. Martin was instructed in 
the same way as the Sessional Crown 
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Solicitors in the other counties to appear | 
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for the Treasury in such cases as were 
considered necessary. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked whether Ses- 
sional Prosecutors were also frequently 
solicitors for landowners in the dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: To say I do 
not know that they are would be no 
answer. The hon. Member must give 
me Notice of his Question. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he can state the number of 
applications under the Arrears Act down 
to the 15th instant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the number 
of applications to the 15th instant has 
been 14,167, and comprised 20,729 hold- 
ings. There have been 6,164 joint ap- 
plications, and 8,003 separate applica- 
tions. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman state the amount of 
money in question ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The amount, I 
believe, is £250,000. 


POST OFFICE—ACCELERATION OF 
THE IRISH MAILS, 

Mr. MOORE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he has any ‘scheme 
in view for the acceleration of the mails 
between England and Ireland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the question 
of accelerating the mails between Eng- 
land and Ireland has been considered ; 
but a decision has been deferred until 
the question of providing for the sea 
service between Holyhead and Kings- 
town under a new contract has first been 
disposed of. 


ARMY—IRISH RECRUiTS. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is within his 
knowledge that, outside the more spe- 
cially Irish regiments, the Colonels of 
the great majority of regiments in Her 
Majesty’sService instruct theirrecruiting 
sergeants to refuse Irish recruits, with 
the result that, whereas the proportion 
of Irishmen in our Army was formerly 
above seventy per cent., it is now only 
about twenty-two per cent. ; and, whe- 
ther he approves of such exclusion of 
Irishmen from any regiment in Her 
Majesty’s Service ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber is probably not aware that the whole 
management of recruiting for the Army 
is now under the Inspector General of 
Recruiting. General Bulwer informs 
me that no such instructions as the hon. 
Member conceives have been issued 
either by colonels of regiments or by 
colonels of regimental districts. I am 
afraid that the halcyon days of the Army 
consisting of Irishmen to the extent of 
70 per cent, if those days ever existed, 
are long past. The Army now contains 
rather more than the proportion of Irish- 
men which is due to it on the basis of the 

opulation of the three parts of the 
Dited Kingdom ; but I should, never- 
theless, gladly welcome any addition of 
Irishmen of the stuff of those who 
stormed the entrenchments of Tel-el- 
Kebir. 


ARMY HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS— 
LORD MORLEY’S COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the Report of 
the Committee appointed by him under 
the presidency of Lord Morley, to inquire 
into the condition and administration of 
Royal Hospitals at Chelsea and Kil- 
mainham, the Royal Military Asylum, 
and the Royal Hibernian Military 
School, has yet been agreed to; if so, 
when it will be issued ; and, if not yet 
agreed to, when it is probable that it 
will be ready, more than six months 
having now elapsed since the completion 
of the hearing of evidence. 

Mr. CHILDERS: : Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber is entirely in error if he supposes 
that the evidence taken by Lord Mor- 
ley’s Committee closed six months ago. 
I have quite recently read the Report, 
which is long and interesting; and when 
we have decided what action to take on 
its several recommendations, I hope to 
lay it on the Table, probably early in 
next Session. 


MADAGASCAR—NUMBER OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS RESIDENT IN, INCLUDING 
CREOLES FROM THE MAURITIUS. 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will instruct the 
British Consul to report upon the num- 
ber of British subjects there are resident 
in Madagascar, including Oreoles from 
the Mauritius. 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tananarivo has 
been instructed to furnish a Report of 
the number of British subjects and 
Creoles resident in Madagascar. 


ARREARS OF RENT /IRELAND) ACT— 
APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many applications under the Ar- 
rears Act have been lodged with the 
Land Commission ; how many have been 
granted, and to what amount ; how many 
refused ; and how many remain to be 
dealt with; what is the strength of the 
staff of investigators now available for 
proceeding with these cases; what esti- 
mate is formed of the number of cases 
that may be heard by the 30th of this 
month ; and, whether any estimate can 
be made of the number of cases of 
tenants contemplated by the Arrears Act 
who will be excluded from its benefits 
by the uncertainty arising from the 
hanging gale sub-section, and the ter- 
mination, on the 30th instant, of the 
period within which the landlord may 
be satisfied in respect to the rent for 
1881 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Reporting on 
Saturday, the Land Commissioners in- 
form me that 16,845 applications have 
been lodged; 1,243 have been favour- 
ably reported upon; but no orders for 
payment have been made since those set 
forth in the Return presented by com- 
mand and which brings the proceedings 
down to the 3lst of October. That Re- 
turnshowsthe amount to be £5,062 3s. 1d. 
Forty-two cases have been unfavourably 
reported upon; 3,119 cases have been 
investigated, but not yet reported upon : 
and on the 18th instant 6,535 cases re- 
mained to be dealt with. Thirty-six 
investigators were employed up to Satur- 
day, but many more are to enter on their 
duties this week. The Commissioners 
expect to be able by the 30th to list all 
thecasesthat are lodged up toand includ- 
ing the 25th instant. It is not possible 
to form an estimate of the number of 
cases referred to by the hon. Member in 
the final paragraph of his Question. 
The Land Seanoown ask me to say 
—and I am sorry to have to add this to. 
my answer, but in justice to them I am 
obliged to do so—that the preparation 
of the statistics necessary for answering 
the foregoing Questions occupied the 
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time of the Controller and three of his 
principal assistants for some hours. Just 
now every minute is of importance to 
them, and they deplore that at a time 
when there is a pressing necessity for 
doing work their staff should be occupied 
in stating what work had been done. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
HANGING GALE. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that General 
Tisdal, investigator under the Arrears 
Act, heard a case at Tubbercurry, county 
Sligo, on Friday last, in which a tenant 
named Anthony Gallagher, claiming the 
benefit of the Act, and holding a tenancy 
the rents of which were payable every 
March and September, produced receipts 
dated 23rd May 1881 and 20th February 
1882, each for a half year’s rent, and 
claimed that these payments should be 
held to be in satisfaction for the rent of 
1881, but the investigator, upon the 
statement of the agent, that the March 
rent was not called in until September, 
and therefore that rent paid before 
September 1881 could not satisfy the 
March gale, decided that there was 
upon the estate what he termed ‘‘a five 
months’ hanging gale;” whether this 
decision is contrary to the instructions 
issued by the Land Commission to the 
investigators, and whether a gale “‘hang- 
ing” for a term less than a half year, 
falls under the provision of the Act; or, 
if so, whether it is open to an investi- 
gator to declare that a ‘‘ hanging gale ” 
exists in every case in which the rent is 
not called in upon the precise day on 
which it accrues due; whether General 
Tisdal, in the case in question, heard the 
tenant’s evidence upon oath, but took 
the evidence of the agent without swear- 
ing him, and did not cause the oath to 
be administered to him until a clergyman 
informed him that public opinion would 
be brought to bear upon his conduct; 
who recommended General Tisdal for 
the office of investigator, and what his 
qualifications are; and, whether notice 
will be taken of his ruling in the case 
of Anthony Gallagher, and his omission 
to administer the oath impartially to 
witnesses before him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners have sent me a Report 
from General Tisdal in reference to this 
question, in which he says that he en- 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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tered in his notes that in the case of An- 
thony Gallagher the rent of 1881 had 
not been paid, inasmuch as the ordinary 
course of dealing on this estate with re- 
gard to payments of rent was stated to 
be that the March rent accrued due on 
the Ist of September following, and the 
September rent on the Ist of March fol- 
lowing. General Tisdal states that he 
did not think it necessary to swear the 
agent as to the custom of the hanging 
gale on the estate while he was arguing 
the case on the examination of the 
tenant; and he believed, to the best of 
his recollection, the tenant did not deny 
the agent’s statement as to the custom 
on the estate. The Land Commissioners 
had not received General Tisdal’s official 
Report on the case when sending me this 
letter, and they are unwilling to express 
any opinion as to whether or not his de- 
cision was right until the question comes 
judicially before them. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would endeavour 
to ascertain whether, when a gale of 
rent was payable before the next gale 
was due, it was or was not a hanging 
gale? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The proper 
way to decide the question as to the 
hanging gale, raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber, is by a decision of the Land Com- 
missioners on a cardinal case such as 
this, and I am quite alive to the impor- 
tance of such decision being given as 
soon as possible. 


Madagascar. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(COURT VALUERS). 

Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the fact that the three months tem- 
porary appointment of Court Valuers 
will expire in a very few weeks, he will 
appoint an early day for the discussion 
of the Motion on the Paper as regards 
the interference of the Government with 
the Court Valuers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the moment had not yet arrived for 
making a declaration on the subject. 
But before the end of December, when 
the present arrangement terminated, his 
right hon. Friend would state the inten- 
tions of the Government. 


MADAGASCAR, 
Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 





Lord of the Treasury, If Her Majesty’s 
| 
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Government see their way to proffer 
their good offices to the Governments of 
France and Madagascar in order to a 
settlement of the differences which un- 
fortunately exist between the Republic 
of France and the Queen of the Hovas, 
with the view of securing the indepen- 
dence and inviolability of Madagascar ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
the right hon. Gentleman, I have to 
state that the Government have con- 
sidered it their business to watch .care- 
fully the relations between France and 
Madagascar, and that they will continue 
to do so. I cannot, at present, make 
any more definite statement than that. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
ULSTER TENANT FARMERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he has received a letter from the Tenant 
Farmers’ Association of Ulster signed 
by a representative from each county in 
that province, making certain repre- 
sentations respecting the administration 
of the Land Act of 1881; and, whether 
he has any objection to a Copy being 
laid upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I 
have received such a letter, and I have 
no objection to a copy of it being laid 


upon the Table of the House. 


EGYPT—SLAVERY CONVENTION 
OF 1877. 


Mr. PEASE (for Mr. W. E. Forster) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Representatives 
in Egypt have been or will be instructed 
to press upon the Khedive of Egypt the 
fulfilment of the Convention of 1877 be- 
tween the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, and to endeavour to obtain the 
abolition of slavery in Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to this 
Question, I need hardly state that the Go- 
vernment are, like myright hon. and hon, 
Friends, very anxious to deal both with 
the subject of the Slave Trade and the 
subject of slavery in Egypt. One of the 
very first despatches sent from the Fo- 
reign Office to Lord Dufferin was upon 
this subject. There has not been time 
since his arrival to receive any Report 
from him, nor do we know, indeed, that 
he had time to frame a Report ; but it is 
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a subject which he will by no means 
neglect, and on which we shall be de- 
sirous to pursue a policy in conformity 
with the spirit of that policy with which 
the name of this country has been asso- 
ciated for so long a period. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
EXTENSION OF TIME, &c. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he has reason 
to believe that a considerable number of 
tenants in a position to prove their in- 
ability to pay antecedent arrears, and 
willing to satisfy the other requirements 
of the Arrears Act, are unable to take 
advantage of that Act owing to their in- 
ability to pay costs incurred in actions 
for ejectment and for recovery of such 
antecedent arrears; and, if a Bill for 
the amendment of the Arrears Act be 
introduced, whether provision can be 
made for the payment to the land- 
lord out of the Church Fund of these 
costs ? 

Mr. A. T. DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can propose 
any plan by which the difficulty in con- 
nection with the Arrears Act can be sur- 
mounted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), I think it 
has been already answered by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. It does not 
specify details; but I presume it refers 
to a number of tenants who, it is sup- 
posed, have not been able to bring for- 
ward their cases before the 30th of No- 
vember. Well, we have had communi- 
cations from the Land Commissioners 
on that subject, and they are of opinion 
that only a small number of tenants 
will be debarred from the benefit of the 
Act by the limitation of the date. With 
regard to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
which is more detailed, and which ap- 
peals to me as to the character of the in- 
formation I have received and the im- 
pression I entertain, the hon. Member is 
aware that there is nothing in the Act 
requiring tenants to pay costs as a con- 
dition for their obtaining relief under 
the Act. Accordingly, if there be ten- 
ants who are discouraged from seeking 
to obtain the advantages of the Act, 
owing to their inability to pay costs in- 
curred in actions for ejectment and the 








recovery of antecedent arrears, we must 
also recollect that there may be other 
causes which wouid sufficiently dis- 
courage them in the same way. Even 
if the costs were remitted in such cases, 
they may be otherwise so deeply in- 
volved in debt as to deprive them of the 
resource of coming into Court under the 
Arrears Act, because the costs referred 
to in the Question do not differ from 
any other liability for which judgments 
might be obtained, and which did not 
influence the House when they decided 
in the debates upon the Arrears Bill. 
The latter portion of the Question con- 
templates an enlargement of the Act on 
this subject by legislation, and in oppo- 
sition to the former judgment of the 
House; and I cannot say that we are 
prepared to undertake the re-opening of 
the Act at the present time for a pur- 
pose which is grave in itself and lies 
under the disadvantage that the House 
has already formed an adverse judg- 
ment upon it. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 
the fact that under the Arrears Act in 
any judgment which may have been re- 
covered against a tenant in ejectment 
or for the recovery of rent, which is not 
discharged by the order of the Court 
directing the payment of a year’s rent 
out of the public funds, and the remis- 
sion of the antecedent arrears by the 
landlord, the tenant must pay the costs 
incurred by the proceedings in ejectment 
or for recovery of rent ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, I wish 
to ask him what significance there may 
be in the words ‘‘ at the present time,” 
which he has just uttered. In other 
words, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now have in contemplation to 
amend the Arrears Act in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not intend 
to convey any intention at all on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
intended to say that at the present time 
—that is, in the present circumstances— 
they were not favourable to entertain- 
ing the question on the suggestion of 
any Member of Parliament. In reply to 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork I 
have no doubt that the hon. Member 
stated the Act correetly; but I would 
rather answer the Question with the 
assistance of the Lrish Law Officer. 


Ur. Gladstone 
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POST OFFICE—POSTING IN MAIL 
TRAINS. 


Sm JOHN HAY (for Mr. R. N. 
Fow err) asked the Postmaster General, 
To what and to how many Sunday even- 
ing mail trains the rule he proposes re- 
fers; whether he will give a list of the 
stations at which the facility for posting 
will be supplied ; whether the facility is 
for foreign letters only ; and, how many 
boxe’ will have to be opened in London 
on Sunday evening to collect the letters 
to be forwarded under his proposed new 
arrangement ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the rule refers 
to 10 mail trains in all—namely, the Irish 
and the Scotch night mail trains from 
Euston ; the Great Western night mail 
train from Paddington; the Midland 
from St. Pancras; the London and 
South - Western from Waterloo; the 
Great Eastern night mail trains to Ips- 
wich and Cambridge respectively from 
Liverpool Street; the foreign and the 
inland night mail trains respectively 
from Cannon Street; and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast night mail 
train from London Bridge. The facility 
is for inland letters and for Continental 
alike. My right hon. and gallant Friend 
is under a misapprehension in supposing 
that it will be necessary to open any 
letter-boxes in London except those at- 
tached to the mail trainsjust mentioned. 


INDIA (BRITISH BURMAH)—MRA THA 
DOON. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he has 
received a Petition from Mra Tha Doon, 
lately a native magistrate at Akyat in 
British Burmah; whether Mra Tha 
Doon complained of being dismissed 
without a hearing after more than 
twenty years’ service; whether the Pe- 
tition of Mra Tha Doon was rejected by 
him on the ground that no complaint 
made direct to the Secretary of State 
can be attended to; whether it is the 
fact that Mra Tha Doon had previously 
petitioned the Deputy Commissioner at 
Akyat for a hearing and had received 
no reply ; had then petitioned the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burmah for a 
hearing and had received no reply; and 
then petitioned the late Governor Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Lytton, for a hearing 
and had received no reply; and, whe- 
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ther he will take any steps to obtain a 
fair hearing for any complaints of 
alleged wrongful dismissal which this 
native ex-magistrate has to make ? 

Tue Marovuess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, early in 1881 a Petition reached the 
India Office which purported to come 
from Mra Tha Doon, who was formerly 
an extra Assistant Commissioner, third 
grade, at Akyat, in Arakan. That Pe- 
tition was returned to India, not having 
been forwarded according to the rules of 
the service through the Government 
under which the memorialist served. It 
is impossible to say now what particular 
complaints were made in that Petition. 
There is no information in the India 
Office as to whether it is or is not the 
fact that Mra Tha Doon had previously 
presented all or any of the other Peti- 
tions referred to in the Question. But 
there are records in the India Office 
which show that Mra Tha Doon was 
dismissed by order of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burmah, dated the 
15th of July, 1879. The charges against 
him were considered in detail by the 
Commissioner of Arakan, by the Judi- 
cial Commissioner of British Burmah, 
and by the Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, and each of these 
officers in succession considered the ex- 
planation submitted by Mra Tha Doon 
entirely unsatisfactory, and that it was 
necessary he should be dismissed. Hav- 
ing no reason whatever to doubt that 
Mra Tha Doon was fairly and properly 
dealt with, I have no intention of taking 
any steps in the matter. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)—LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Bombay Gazette” that 
the officials in the Bombay Presidency, 


“Taken as a body, are resisting Lord Ripon’s 
scheme for associating the Natives in the work 
of Local Administration ;”’ 
and, whether, if this statement be true, 
he has received any information as to 
the grounds of such official opposi- 
tion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have seen, in the newspaper called 
The Bombay Gazette, the statement re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member, I have no reason to suppose 
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fon- 
trary, a telegram has been 
ing that the Bombay Governmént here 
informed the Government of ING, that 
they would give a fair trial to 679 
posed experiment for self-govern -- 
Of course, there is some difference of opi- 
nion among Government officers as to 
the extent to which effect can at once be 
given to certain portions of the scheme 
of the Government of India; but there 
is no reason to suppose that the Bombay 
Government would obstruct the Govern- 
ment of India: 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked whether 
Lord Ripon’s scheme had been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, and approved ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that the Resolutions of the Govern- 
ment of India containing the principle 
on which they proposed that the scheme 
of local government in India should 
proceed had been sent home and ap- 
proved. He proposed shortly to lay be- 
fore Parliament Papers on this subject. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — PARLIAMEN- 
TARY OATH (MR. BRADLAUGH)— 
NOTICES. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Perhaps, Sir, you will allow me to ask 
a Question on a point of Order? I wish 
to draw your attention to the Order 
Book of the House, where you will ob- 
serve that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) has placed 
for to-morrow and several following 
days up tothe Ist of December Notices 
of Motion relating to his Colleague, the 
other Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), the Northampton Election, 
and other matters connected with it; and 
I desire to draw your attention to the 
fact that these Notices of Motion were 
not placed in the Order Book of the 
House until after the hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
had given Notice of a Motion for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the release of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell); and I 
would ask whether the hon. Member for 
Northampton is in Order in placing on 
the Order Book for several days to come 
Notices of Motion relating to the other 
Member for Northampton, substantially 
identical in their object, though varying 
in their terms; and if this course is taken 
to prevent the hon. Member for Glouces- 
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tershire from bringing on his Motion, 
whether such a proceeding is not only 
an invasion of the Forms of the House, 
but a gross irregularity ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I venture to 
ask you, Sir, whether the noble Lord 
has a right to describe my Notices of 
Motion as identical? My Motion for to- 
day is that, in the opinion of this House, 
it is desirable that all duly-elected Mem- 
bers of Parliament should be allowed 
to affirm their allegiance, and that ap- 
plies to every other Member of the 
House, as well as to my hon. Colleague. 
I wish also to ask whether the Orders 
of the Day will not come before the 
Notices of Motion on Monday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: My attention has 
been called to this matter. I have looked 
into it, and I am bound to say that the 
course proposed to be taken by the hon. 
Member for Northampton is highly in- 
convenient, if not irregular. I have 
examined the several Notices of Motion 
referred to by the noble Lord; and, 
although they may not be identical, if 
some of the Motions were negatived by 
the House, many others could not be 
put, as being eubstantially the same. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
After your ruling, Sir, mayI be allowed 
to ask the hon. Member for Northampton 
whether he will take off the Notices 
alluded to? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would ask 
again whether Orders of the Day on 
Monday have not precedence of Notices 
of Motion ? 

.Mr. SPEAKER: It is well known 
that that is the case. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I must press the hon. Member to give 
me an answer to my Question. [ Mr. 
LanovucHErE: Notice.} I wish to know 
whether, after your decision, the hon. 
Member will not at once remove the 
Notices he has placed on the Paper? 


{No answer was given. | 


MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAM). 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked at what time 
the Prime Minister proposed to move 
the adjournment of the debate on Pro- 
cedure in order to permit the discussion 
of his Motion for a Select Committee 
into the circumstances attending the 
release of Irish Members from Kil- 
mainham ? 


Lord Randilph Churchitl 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the statement I made 
on Thursday with respect to the Motion 
on the Report of the Gray Committee. 
I shall act in the same manner with 
respect to the hon. Gentleman’s Notice. 
More than that I cannot say, as much 
depends upon the eourse that the dis- 
cussion on Procedure may take to- 
night. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—EIGHTH RULE(THE HALF- 
PAST TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE), 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TWENTY- 
FIFTH NIGHT. | 


Standing Order (Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule) 18 February 1879, amended 
9 May 1882, further considered. 


Mr. HINDE PALMER, moved, as an 
Amendment, to add to the exemptions 
‘‘ Bills which have been settled by a Select 
Committee.” The House would admit 
that a Bill which had gone through the 
ordeal of a Select Committee always 
came before it in a much more complete 
form than one that had not, and any 
Amendments were narrowed down toa 
very small compass. If such Bills were 
exempted from the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule a great deal of valuable 
labour which had been undergone by 
Committees would not be lost. They: 
would still be open to revision by a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. He would 
remind the House that, though the 
Floods Prevention Bill passed through 
a Select Committee, it was blocked by a 
private Member in the House, owing to 
the operation of the Rule. He, there- 
fore, trusted that Bills that had passed 
through a Select Committee would be 
excepted from the Rule. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the word ‘‘ House,” at the end of the 
foregoing Amendment, to insert the words “ or 
have been settled by a Select Committee.” — (Mr. 
Hinde Palmer). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought that the hon. and learned 
Member for Lincoln’s (Mr. Hinde Pal- 
mer’s) proposed exemption would de- 
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stroy the effect of the decision which 
had been reached, with great unani- 
mity, by both sides of the House after 
discussion on Friday. The Amend- 
ment was against the spirit of the con- 
cession made by the Prime Minister, 
which only opened the Report stage to 
Bills which had passed a Committee of 
the Whole House, and which had been 
made in view of the possible Grand Com- 
mittees. If carried, it would throw the 
House back into a vortex of confusion 
and disorder. The House must know how 
often it found Bills coming back from Se- 
lect Committees totally altered, not in 
details, but in principles—important ele- 
ments omitted, or else introduced. He 
need only point, in his own experience, 
to the great and important Committee on 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford’s (Mr. W. E. Forster’s) En- 
dowed Schools Bill, of which he (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had been a Member, 
to show what the revision of a Select 
Committee meant. Besides, the House 
must recollect the system on which Se- 
lect Committees were composed and the 
element of chance about them, with the 
narrow majority of 1 always secured to 
the Party which was in the majority 
in the House, so that a chance cold 
or two might alter the whole upshot of its 
deliberations. So, notwithstanding the 
hon. and learned Member for Lincoln’s 
appeal as to the hardship of Bills 
over which Select Committees had been 
laboriously hammering after all falling 
through, the evil would be much greater 
of subjecting the House to the hap- 
hazard chances of having to take Bills 
without adequate investigation, merely 
because they had passed—no one could 
tell how—the ordeal of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, while 
admitting the force of a great deal of 
what had been said by his hon. and 
learned Friend behind him (Mr. Hinde 
Palmer) in favour of the Amendment, 
he (Mr. Gladstone) hoped his hon, and 
learned Friend would withdraw it. He 
must remember that they were consider- 
ing Rules which would diminish opposi- 
tion and Obstruction, and it was impor- 
tant to keep that detail in view. It was 
true that a Select Committee frequently 
most considerably enhanced the value of 
& measure, giving it the character of a 
work of art, thereby making it far 
more perfect for the consideration of the 
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House; but consisting,assuch Committees 
did, of a very limited number of Gentle- 
men, specially interested ina particular 
subject, they sometimes changed the 
character of the measures submitted to 
them; and those measures, therefore, 
ought to command the consideration of 
the House at hours when they could be 
fully discussed. But there was still a 
more serious ground of opposition to the 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend. 
The words ‘‘ or Committee of the whole 
House ”’ had been inserted in the Rule 
now before the House, in order to leave 
liable to the operations of the Half-past 
Twelve o’clock Rule Reports from Grand 
or Standing Committees. They could 
not consistently say that a Report from 
a Select Committee, composed of 15 
Gentlemen, should be exempted, and 
that a Report from a Standing Com- 
mittee of 60 or 80 Members should come 
under the operation of the Rule. For 
these reasons, he trusted the hon. and 
learned Member would not press his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND, in rising 
to move an Amendment, said, that, as 
there were probably now in the House 
many hon. Members who were not pre- 
sent on Friday last, when his Amend- 
ment was partially considered, he would 
venture very briefly to re-state his rea- 
sons for moving it. It was admitted by 
the great majority of the House that the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule had, upon 
the whole, worked well; but it was 
equally admitted that certain abuses and 
defects had shown themselves in the 
working of it, and it was against one of 
those abuses that his present Amend- 
ment was directed. The Prime Minister 
had, on Friday last, strongly urged the 
House not to accept any Amendment 
which would enervate the Standing 
Order. In that desire he (Sir Henry 
Holland) cordially concurred; but he 
thought that to amend an abuse, and thus 
remove a legitimate objection to the 
Rule, would be not to enervate, but, on 
the contrary, to strengthen the Rule. 
He hoped, for that reason, to have the 
support not only of the Prime Minister, 
but of his right hon. Friend the senior 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
John Mowbray), than whom there was 
no more staunch upholder of the Rule. 
Now, what was the defect or abuse that 
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he (Sir Henry Holland) desired to check ? 
It was that the Rule, as at present 
worked, enabled a single Member to 
stop not only the passing of a measure, 
but even the discussion of it. It surely 
could not have been intended by the 
framers of the Rule that Bills to which 
the majority of the House were favourably 
inclined should be practically stopped at 
the will of a single Member. Nay, he 
would go further, and say that it surely 
could not have been intended that mea- 
sures not commanding the assent of the 
majority, but only supported by a mino- 
rity, should be stopped by a single 
Member from being discussed. It had 
been frequently said that there was now 
too much private Member legislation. 
Even if such was the case, such mea- 
sures should be rejected on their merits 
after discussion. He had some difficulty 
in understanding how hon. Members who 
had voted steadily against the Cloture 
Resolution could submit to the present 
working of the Rule, which, practically, 
stopped discussion, and acted as a most 
effective cléture. The present system was, 
in his opinion, unfair to a Member who 
brought forward a Bill, as he had a 
right to lay his views before the House 
for their consideration; and it was also 
unfair to the House, who had a right to 
have measures discussed and to decide 
upon them, and to separate the good 
from the bad. The present system tended 
also to keep the Order Book uselessly 
full, and thus to check legislation. Ifa 
Member introduced a Bill one Session, 
which he thought of importance, and all 
discussion on it was stopped that Session, 
he would, not unnaturally, introduce it 
again the following Session. But that 
course he would be less tempted to adopt 
if the Bill, after discussion, was rejected 
by a large majority. Again, a Bill was 
often introduced in a somewhat crude 
form, which, if those crudities were 
removed, as they might be, upon discus- 
sion in Committee, might commend itself 
to the majority of the House. But, in 
the absence of discussion, this Bill, not 
amended, would appear Session after 
Session in the Order Book. By the pro- 
posed Amendment of the Standing Order, 
every Notice of opposition would have 
to be put down, in the first instance, by 
six Members, and regularly supported 
by that number of Members. That 
would prevent a single Member from 
blocking a Bill in which, perhaps, he 
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had no earthly interest, in a spirit of 
pique or retaliation, because some mea- 
sure of his, or of some Friend of his, 
had been blocked by someone else, or 
because he thought he had been ill- 
treated by the Government, or by some 
section of the House. It would prevent 
a single Member from blocking a Bill 
because he objected to legislation gene- 
rally, or because he wanted to get to 
bed early. He (Sir Henry Holland) had 
added some words to the Amendment 
to secure that the block should be kept 
on the Order Book by six Members. 
This he had done in the hope of meeting 
the objection raised on Friday last by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Dodson). That right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he thought it would be 
more difficult to get rid of the block of 
six Members than it was to get rid of 
the block by one Member. But if tho 
promoter of a Bill could persuade one 
of the six Members to withdraw his 
name the block would now cease to be 
valid; and he thought it would be quite 
as easy to get at one man out of six as 
to get at one man who had blocked 
under the present system. As to the 
number of ‘six,’ the House would see 
that different numbers had been pro- 
posed. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had proposed ‘‘three’’—other hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the House 
had proposed ‘‘ twelve” and ‘‘twenty.” 
He himself was not opposed to ‘‘ three,” 
nor particularly wedded to ‘‘six.” But 
when he found that difference of opinion 
to exist he thought he had struck a fair 
medium number, sufficient to show a 
bond fide opposition; and he should, 
therefore, be prepared to adhere to 
‘‘ six,” though he ran the risk of not 
fully satisfying either side of the House. 
He turned now to the second branch of 
the proposed Amendment, to which he 
confessed he attached great importance. 
This provided for a weekly renewal of 
the block. Such a renewal would not 
only tend to show the bona fides of the 
block, but.it would also tend to prevent 
the recurrence of cases which had been 
mentioned to the House, when a Mem- 
ber who had blocked a Bill went away, 
abroad, or into the country, forgetful of 
the block, or careless as to its effect. The 
consequence of such conduct, might be 
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have accepted Amendments, and thus 
disarmed opposition, he would be unable 
to proceed with the measure, because 
unable to communicate with the Member, 
and to induce him to withdraw his block. 
It would be observed that he had fixed 
one day—Friday—in each week on or 
before which the renewal of the block 
should be entered, as he thought it 
would be more convenient for Membérs 
to be able to rely on the Saturday Order 
Paper than to have to consult the Paper 
every day, which would have to be done 
if the renewal was to be within a week 
after the date of Notice being given. 
The House had, in an earlier part of 
the Session, approved of an Amendment 
to the Standing Order which he had pro- 
posed, and which now formed the second 
part of the Standing Order; and he 
hoped, if the first part of the present 
Amendment, as to the number neces- 
sary to validate a block, was not accept- 
able to the House, that, at all events, 
the second part of it, providing for a 
renewal of the Notice of opposition, 
might be approved of. In accordance 
with a suggestion from a high authority, 
he had slightly altered the form of the 
Amendment, so as to make it a Proviso; 
and he would now move the Amendment 
to which he had referred. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the said Standing Order, as 
amended, to add the words “ Provided, That 
every such Notice of Opposition or Amendment 
be signed in the House by six Members at the 
least, and six names be kept on the Order Book 
to make such Notice valid ; and that such Notice 
shall lapse at the end of the week following 
that in which it was given unless renewed by 
the Friday in that week.’ —(Sir Henry Holland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would propose to substitute three 
Members for six, believing that that 
number would answer all the purposes 
required. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘ six,” and insert the word “ three,” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill,)— instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘six’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.’ 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that it was 
not very often that it was his good for- 
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tune to find himself in agreement with 
Her Majesty’s Government; but upon 
this occasion he must endorse the argu- 
ments brought forward on Friday night 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Dodson) with regard to this subject, 
because he thought them conclusive, and 
that the right of any individual Member 
of Parliament to give Notice of opposi- 
tion to a Bill ought not to be infringed. 
He was prepared, however, to admit, 
with the om Baronet (Sir Henry Hol- 
lund), that there might be something to 
be said for the latter part of the Amend- 
ment, providing that there ought to be 
a renewal of the blocking Notice every 
week, although he would rather, for his 
own part, leave the matter as it already 
stood. 

‘Mr. RYLANDS said, that the Amend- 
ment, if accepted, would strike a severe 
blow at the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule. He, therefore, felt bound to 
oppose it altogether, for, in his opinion, 
it would be much better to keep the 
present block system as it now stood. 
He might remind the House what was 
meant by blocking a Bill. It had often 
been said to be unjust to the House to 
block a Bill; but it meant no more than 
this—that the Member who, under a 
deep sense of public responsibility, a 
down the Notice of opposition, found a 
Bill on which so much difference of opi- 
nion existed that, in his judgment, it 
ought not to be discussed late at night. 
A man who blocked a Bill, in such cir- 
cumstances, deserved not to be repro- 
bated, but to be hailed as a public 
benefactor. By doing so he saved others 
from being kept in their places till the 
early hours of the morning. He ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister to main- 
tain the compromise which had been 
accepted by the House. 

Mr. BRYCE contended that the sys- 
tematic blocking of Bills which had 
prevailed for the last few years was 
altogether unlike the reasonable oppo- 
sition described by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands). He would ask 
whether it was under a deep sense of 
public responsibility that the hon. Mem- 
bers (Mr. Biggar and Mr. Warton) had 
blocked so many Bills, and stopped half 
of the legislation of the country? Ifthe 
hon. Member (Mr. Rylands) regarded 
those hon. Gentlemen who did that as 
public benefactors, the next suggestion 
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would be the erection of statues in re- 
cognition of their distinguished services. 
His (Mr. Bryce’s) experience was that 
the practice was not confined, as it 
should be, to important Public Bills. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), and would 
do what they could to relieve the pre- 
sent hardships of private Members. 
Indeed, he wished that the number 
‘‘ six’? should be made “twelve,” with 
a view of stopping the vexatious block- 
ing of Bills. It might be easy to get 
together the smaller number of Mem- 
bers, but not the larger number ; and a 
block when effected by 12 Members 
would be a more bond fide block. He 
believed that the acceptance of the 
Amendment by the Government would 
remove a great deal of the harshest and 
worst features of this Rule. 

Mr. WARTON said, he, once for all, 
fully accepted the compliment paid him 
by the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), and did not hesitate to regard 
himself as a public benefactor, because 
his opposition had been productive of a 
great deal of public good. He did not 
wish to detain the House with a long 
catalogue of his legislative virtues in 
that respect; but he might mention 
that he had blocked several Bills, and 
that, by his opposition to Government 
measures, he had obtained justice for 
poor lunatics by securing for them four 
instead of two visits of inspection an- 
nually. He had also, by the same pro- 
cess of “ blocking,” obtained an exten- 
sion of time for poor writers in sheriffs’ 
offices in Scotland, whose rights would 
otherwise have been abolished without 
compensation. He would say, however, 
that before taking that step he always 
took care to find out what they were 
about ; and, in doing so, he frequently 
found that not only the House, but Com- 
mittees, had overlooked the most im- 
portant provisions. The Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) 
started on the baseless theory of the 
imaginary Member who blocked a Bill 
and ran away. He (Mr. Warton) was 
not that Member. Besides being ob- 
scure and making no provision for Wed- 
nesdays, it was based on a wrong 
hypothesis, and was in every way less 
satisfactory than the proposals of the 
Government. He, therefore, trusted 
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the Prime Minister would give no 
sanction to the proposition under dis- 
cussion. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
astonished at the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who had drawn 
a fancy picture of the operation of the 
Rule. Even if it had no application to 
Bills, it would still be important as 
affecting the Motions of private Mem- 
bers, whose Business would be little, if 
at all, promoted by the other Rules. He 
considered the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Holland) 
would allow the Half- past Twelve o’clock 
Rule to work with all its former efficiency, 
while it would remove certain existing 
abuses. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. It was 
not too much to ask that those who 
blocked Bills should watch for the com- 
ing round of the Friday, so as to renew 
their block if it were necessary. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was far more 
in accordance with the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) than with the 
Amendment. On the whole, the- Rule 
seemed to have worked well, rather than 
ill. He would suggest that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Midhurst (Sir Henry Holland) 
should give up the first part of the 
Amendment as to the number of Mem- 
bers, and move only the second part, as 
to the weekly renewal of the block, for 
the alteration that would be effected by 
the first part would so weaken the Rule 
as to make it ineffectual. The object of 
the Rule was to stop important legisla- 
tion, which ought not to go on after 
midnight. If the Amendment went to 
a division in its present form he would 
be obliged to vote against it. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
Rule as it stood. He believed it had 
been abused; but, on the whole, it had 
done much good. He thought the 
Amendment would lead to a great deal 
of inconvenience and confusion, owing 
to the difficulties in the way of securing 
the renewed assents of six. Members 
every Friday. 

Smr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought it was clear from what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Dodson) that the Govern- 
ment would adhere to their original pro- 
posal. The blocks of the hon. Members 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) and Cavan 
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(Mr. Biggar) had been secretly, if not 
openly, supported by a large number of 
Members; and he had reason to believe 
that a right hon. Gentleman sitting on 
the Government Bench had incited the 
hon. Member for Cavan to block a cer- 
tain Bill. The question was also re- 
peatedly asked in the Lobbies whether 
someone was not going to block a Bill 
which Members generally did not wish 
to come on ata late hour. He was glad 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Ry- 
lands) was no longer tongue-tied, but 
could express his opinions freely. He 
should not object to the acceptance of 
the last part of the Amendment; but he 
thought it would be wise and prudent 
to adhere to the Rule as it stood. 

Mr. ARTHUR VIVIAN said, he 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment. For a Member in charge 
of a Bill blocked by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) life was not worth having.. He 
believed that if the two Front Benches 
knew what difficulties were in the way 
of private Members in getting any legis- 
lation at all, they would support the 
Amendment, which he considered a most 
fair one. Hesupposed the Votes issued 
on the Saturday morning would show 
whether a block had been taken off or 
not ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was not in favour of the first part of 
the Amendment, for instances had oc- 
curred in which all Bills had been 
blocked by one Member, and it would 
hardly be possible to get three Mem- 
bers to join in such a proceeding. There- 
fore, he did not think it would be any 
use altering the Rule in that respect. 
He felt it was necessary to guard against 
age Members putting down their 

ills night after night, and keeping 
many Members in their places to resist 
them. He would, however, like to see 
the second part of the Amendment car- 
ried, necessitating a Member who blocked 
a Bill to renew the block every week. 
He considered that really good, and 
hoped the Government would accept 
it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the way 
in which hon. Members regarded Amend- 
ments which tended to limit the appli- 
cation of the Rule would naturally de- 
pend on the view they took of the 
value of the Rule itself. They were 
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too apt to forget the value of the Rule, 
because their attention had been so fre- 
quently called to its abuse. Ifthe Rule 
were not in existence, an active private 
Member, who found that the Govern- 
ment, or a large section of the House, 
were opposed to his Bill, would put it 
down for every night in the Session. At 
the same time, he would not be bound 
to declare on which night he intended 
seriously to bring it forward. Thus, the 
majority who were against the Bill must 
attend every night in the Session in 
sufficient numbers to defeat the Bill, or 
else the Member in charge of it might, 
when he had a temporary majority in 
his favour, slip his Bill through. He 
did not think it fair to any Government 
or to the House that any Member should 
have that power; and, therefore, he 
thought the Rule must, in some shape 
or other, if not in its present one, 
remain on the Standing Orders. With 
regard to the Amendment, so far as it 
concerned the greatest abuse of the Rule 
—that where a Member blocked a Bill, 
and then perhaps went away for three 
months, without caring anything as to 
the convenience of the House in the 
matter—he did not think any attempt 
to increase, as it did, the number of 
persons who intended to block a Bill, 
would prevent that abuse, because it 
would be perfectly possible to get three 
Members to block any particular Bill, 
or any number of Bills; and if the 
block were really a legitimate one, in- 
tended to prevent the discussion of a 
measure at a time when it could not be 
thoroughly discussed, it was not fair to 
impose on those who opposed the Bill 
the necessity of getting others to sup- 
port them in their opposition. It might, 
however, be fair to require a Member 
to renew his block from time to time. 
Such a proposal would have many argu- 
ments to recommend it; and, if it were 
satisfactory to both sides of the House, 
there was no possible question of prin- 
ciple which could prevent the Govern- 
ment from accepting it. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that he had been a sufferer from the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule, as he 
was interested in many Metropolitan 
measures, which did not usually come on 
until a latehour. He thought ita griev- 
ous injustice that men were permitted 
to put their names down in opposition 
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to a measure without their personal 
attendance being also required. He 
hoped that, if the Government could 
not accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), they would accept the 
proposal just shadowed forth by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. MONK said, he deeply regretted 
the decision of the Government. There 
was a strong feeling that single Mem- 
bers had abused the privilege of block- 
ing Bills—that, seemingly, being the 
only function of some Members. He 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment requiring three Members 
for a block, if they did not accept 


six. 

Mr. MACFARLANE also supported 
the Amendment. He objected to the 
continuance of a system under which 
such a Member as the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
should regulate the amount of legisla- 
tion passing through the House. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
hoped the Government would accept the 
"sgt of the noble Lord the Mem- 

er for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). It would do no harm to the 
Rule, and prevent, at least, the gross 
abuse of it. He held that it was a 
scandal that one Member was able to 
block as many Bills as he chose. 

Mr. LEWIS, in opposing the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
said, that, if it were accepted, it would 
so whittle away the Rule as to render it 
worthless. As a matter of fact, its whole 
effect might be put on one side by the 
accidental absence of one of the three 
Members. But he objected to both 
Amendments. The principle of the 
Membership of the House was based 
upon individual action ; and he should 
be sorry to see that principle interfered 
with. Every hon. Member who had 
spoken in favour of the Amendments had, 
like the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Member for Truro (Sir James M‘Garel- 
Hogg), the hon. Member for West Corn- 
wall(Mr. Arthur Vivian), and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
London (Sir John Lubbock), a destroyed 
Bill in his pocket. They were all a noble 
Army of Martyrs, who, not being able to 
carry their own little schemes, wished 
to continue to administer something in 
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infinitesimally small doses to the House 
which would have the effect of making 
life miserable to all other hon. Mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding their sufferings, 
he hoped the Government would stand 
by their Resolution. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, the argument 

of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) cut both ways. If so many 
Members had suffered by the existing 
Rule there was good reason for its re- 
peal. Blocking Bills ought to be made 
a difficult matter; and he, therefore, 
supported the Amendment requiring 
that six should be the number for carry- 
ing that process into effect. Even if 
three Members were required to do so, 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) would not lose his 
title to be called a benefactor; he would 
only have to admit others to the mono- 
poly. 
Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
care ought to be taken, in driving away 
one abuse, not to introduce another. He 
feared that if the Amendment were 
carried, one Member would block one 
Bill in consideration of another’s block- 
ing another Bill. Thus a system of 
joint-stock blocking would be brought 
into play, to which he would have the 
strongest objection. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would keep to the Rule as it 
stood. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should have 
been strongly inclined to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), except that it did not make pro- 
vision for the removal of the block. 
One Member would, by his absence or 
by not co-operating with his fellow- 
blockers, destroy the block. He thought 
the Government had sufficiently met the 
difficulty; but he hoped they would 
accept the second part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Midhurst’s Amendment, provid- 
ing that the block should be renewed 
once a week. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the sub- 
ject before the House was a. difficult 
one, and he did not very distinctly see 
his way in the matter. He felt bound 
to admit that there had been a consider- 
able abuse of the Rule by ‘“‘ public 
benefactors.”” He must own, also, that 
he had a considerable jealousy of the 
multiplication orcreation of new quorums. 
Of late they had had occasion to create 
a good many; and he had no wish to 
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further in that respect than he pos- 
cibly could help. For instance, they 
had a quorum of 200 for one purpose, a 
quorum of 100 for another purpose, there 
was the old and venerable quorum of 
40 for a third purpose, a quorum of 20 
for a fourth purpose, a quorum of 10 
for a fifth purpose ; and he certainly had 
objections to the creation of another 
quorum unless he very distinctly saw his 
way with respect to it, and at present 
he did not see his way. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
had rightly called attention to the 
danger that existed of the Amendment 
of the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Holland) leading to a system of com- 
binations for blocking Bills—to a system 
of exchange and mutual assistance and 
assurance societies in the blocking of 
Bills. It would be likely to lead to a 
more extended and better organized 
form 6f-epposition to a Bill. Now, that 
was unadvisable, for organized opposition 
was not wanted. What was wanted 
was free discussion. As he could not 
see how these small combinations would 
work, he viewed them with some appre- 
hension. He would admit that the re- 
newal of the Notice would be a con- 
siderable check. Indeed, he had not 
the least doubt that the necessity of 
coming down to the House and writing 
an objection from Friday to Friday 
would be a very considerable check 
upon any tendency that had heretofore 
existed to a wanton use of this Rule. 
There was considerable force, too, in 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). He was afraid 
that an equally complicated machinery 
for the withdrawal of blocks would be 
necessary as for their imposition. There 
was another point he might mention. 
The House looked a great deal to the 
Government, and justly so—he meant 
to the Government of the day—for 
checking what he might call officious 
legislation of a certain kind; and he 
thought that if the House were to accept 
this Rule, and look to the Government 
to adopt this method of checking the 
blocking power, the exercise of such a 
right by official men would be extremely 
invidious. Headmitted there was great 
difficulty in thecase. For his own part, 
he must own that he did not see his 
way sufficiently to be responsible for the 
creation of a new quorum in the matter. 
With respect to a check against the 





abuse of the Rule, he did not feel that 
they had before them a perfect scheme ; 
but, on the whole, he considered that, 
as he had said, the proposal that a block 
should be renewed week by week, though 
not an entirely sufficient check, was a 
very considerable one; therefore he 
thought they would be acting more 
safely if they took the course suggested 
by the last half of the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Henry 
Holland), and rejected the first part. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
rose to Order ; for, unless there was need, 
he should hardly like to trouble the 
House with a division. He therefore 
wished to know whether, as the Govern- 
ment had expressed a favourable opi- 
nion on the latter part of the Amend- 
ment, he might move the second part 
—that was, the clause after the word 
‘‘ valid,” and abandon the first part ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would point 
out that the Question immediately:before 
the House was whether the word “six” 
should stand part of the Amendment, 
and until that question was disposed of 
the Amendment could not be altered. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he in- 
tended to vote for the Amendment as it 
stood, and he hoped the hon. Brronet 
the Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry 
Holland) would go to a division. He 
himself intended to get as much legisla- 
tion, and as quickly as possible, out of 
the House; and he thought that placing 
in the handsof a single Member the power 
to stop discussion, was likely to act pre- 
judicially against progress. He could 
not himself understand upon what prin- 
ciple the Prime Minister opposed the 
first part of the Amendment, seeing that 
he had already, in previous Resolutions, 
established a considerable number of 
quorums. He thought, looking at the 
necessity there was for some limitation 
to be placed upon the power of blocking 
Bills, that the number ‘‘six”’ might 
with advantage be even increased to 
‘ twenty.” 

Mr. WARTON said, he would sug- 
gest that a way out of the difficulty might 
be found in putting it to the House, that 
the numbers ‘‘ three” or “ six”’ should 
stand part of the Amendment; and, after 
those questions were negatived, the 
latter part of the Resolution might be 


ut. : 
: Mr. BIGGAR said, he differed from 
the hon. Member for Galway Borough 
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(Mr. T. P. O’Connor). He (Mr. Biggar) 
thought it desirable that one Member 
should have the power of saying that a 
Bill should not pass a stage without 
discussion. He did not think that, under 
any pretence, the stage of a Bill should 
be proposed after half-past 12 o’clock. 
As to the latter part of the Amendment, 
he did not see the advantage of putting 
Members to the trouble of going to the 
Table every Friday and re-entering 
blocks to a Bill. The only result of it 
would be to give more trouble to the 
Clerks at the Table. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was his full 
intention to support the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland), because the 
Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule, perhaps 
more than any other of the proposed 
Rules, precluded the possibility of pri- 
vate Members obtaining the judgment 
of the House on the Bills they brought 
forward. As it was proposed, the Rule 
provided for the wants and necessities 
of the Government, and it shut out pri- 
vate Members entirely. He complained 
strongly, in regard to the whole of those 
Rules, that the Government appeared to 
consider that they constituted the only 
section of the House which was entitled 
to facilities ; and when they secured faci- 
lities for the measures they deemed of 
importance, they seemed to think that 
everything else might go by the board, 
and that the wishes of private Members 
and their constituents were to be entirely 
disregarded in connection with the result 
of the laboursof Parliament. The Half- 

ast Twelve o’clock Rule was a modern 
innovation. It had existed as a Stand- 
ing Order during the last two or three 
Sessions only. Before that time, of-so 
little importance was it considered by the 
then Government, that the proposition 
that it should be in force as a Sessional 
Order was left to a private Member. 
Now, however, they found the Rule 
adopted by the Government in its most 
objectionable form, by which they pre- 
vented the possibility of a private Mem- 
ber’s Bill that had been read a second 
time on a Wednesday getting through 
the Committee stage. It would be better 
to hand over the Wednesdays to the 
Government, if the object of the Resolu- 
tions was to save time, and enable Par- 
liament to proceed to a definite conclu- 
sion on the matters brought before it; 
because the time spent in getting private 


Mr, Biggar 
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Members’ Bills read a second time on 
Wednesday, if they were not allowed to 
reach their further stages, would be 
practically lost both to the House and 
the country. Some opportunity ought 
to be afforded, by the modification of the 
Rule, for private Members to pass their 
Bills through Committee ; and he there- 
fore proposed, after the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet was disposed of, to 
move an Amendment to except from the 
operation of the Rule Bills which had 
been read a second time on a Wednes- 


day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose for 
the purpose of explaining that, assuming 
that the words of the Amendment re- 
quiring six names to be attached to a 
blocking Notice were negatived, and 
also that the further proposal that there 
should be three names were negatived, 
the Government thought that the word 
‘‘Members”’ should be changed into ‘‘a 
Member.” Then the Amendment would 
run ‘‘and such Notice shall lapse at the 
end of the week following that on which 
it was given.”” He would take the op- 
portunity of saying that the course pro- 
posed to be taken by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of Cork 
would not be a satisfactory one. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
would accept the Prime Minister’s sug- 
gestion as to the second part of the 
Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
147: Majority 108.—( Div. List, No. 381.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘three’ 
be there inserted.’ . 


The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
126: Majority 74.—( Div. List, No. 382.) 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to insert, after the word 
‘* Member,” the words ‘‘ and dated.” — 
(Captain Aylmer.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the word ‘‘ Members,” andinserting the 
words ‘‘a Member, and dated, and,” 
instead thereof ; and by leaving out the 
words ‘‘at the least, and six names be 
kept on the Order Book to make such 
Notice valid, and that such Notice; ” 
and also by leaving out the words ‘‘ un- 
less renewed by the Friday in that 
week.”’-—(Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words ‘ Pro- 
vided, That every such Notice of Oppo- 
sition or Amendment be signed in the 
House by a Member, and dated, and 
shall lapse at the end of the week follow- 
ing that in which it was given,’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the said Standing Order, as 
amended, to add the words “ Provided also, 
That this Rule shall not apply to the nomina- 
tion of Select Committees ; and if objection be 
taken by any Member of the House to the name 
of any Member nominated on a Select Com- 
mittee, the. vote of the House on such a nomi- 
nation shall be taken without Debate.’’—(Mr. 
Thorold Rogers.) . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
see that the necessity for that Proviso 
was very great, because the cases which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
desired to guard against were very rare 
where any difficulty had been felt. Be- 
sides, hethought, it would beinconvenient 
to allow a decision to be taken on the ap- 
pointment of any individual Member in 
the manner proposed by his hon. Friend, 
and, therefore, that the latter part of the 
Amendment should not be accepted. As 
regarded the first portion of the Amend- 
ment down to the word ‘‘ Committees,”’ 
he was prepared to accept it, and he 
would suggest the insertion of the word 
‘‘also” after ‘‘ provided.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
whether the Rule was to apply to the 
nomination only of the Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
was quite willing to accept that modifi- 
cation of his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the said Standing 
Order, as amended, the words ‘‘ Provided also, 
That this Rule shall not apply to the nomina- 
tion of Select Committees.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there added.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, that, the Go- 
vernment having accepted that Amend- 
ment, he did not see why they should 
not go further, so as to include the ap- 
pointment of Select Committees, as well 
as the nomination of them. The Amend- 
ment was, he believed, another intrench- 





ment on the rights of private Mem- 
bers. It would throw into the hands 
of the Government any nomination 
for a Select Committee which they 
might choose to bring on after half-past 
12. The same Rule that applied to the 
nomination ought also to be applied to 
the appointment of such Committees. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was sorry that 
the Government could not accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). He would 
remind the hon. Member that there was 
a great distinction between the appoint- 
ment and the nomination of a Com- 
mittee. The question of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee might give rise to 
a great deal of discussion with respect 
to the policy of the inquiry; but that 
was not the case in respect to the nomi- 
nation of the Members who were to sit 
upon it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY remarked 
that, if the appointment of Select Com- 
mittees were exempted from the Half- 
past Twelve Rule, they would have every 
conceivable question raised in that form. 
Hon. Members could put any Motion 
they chose into the form of a Motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he felt 
bound to oppose the Amendment, on the 
ground that it would throw the nomina- 
tion of Select Committees absolutely 
into the hands of the Government. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that, at the present time, Select Com- 
mittees were appointed by the Whips, 
although private Members who had 
moved for the appointment of the Com- 
mittee had some slight influence in the 
nomination. If the composition of a 
Select Committee was of a partial and 
unrepresentative character, then the only 
resource left to private Members was by 
blocking the nomination. But it was 
proposed to take this power away. He 
knew cases in which, on railway and 
insurance questions, as many as six or 
seven railway or insurance directors re- 
spectively had been appointed on the 
Committees. He hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
that the Government would not give 
their assent to the proposal, which was 
calculated to take the House at a dis- 
advantage, and to incapacitate, further 
than was already done by the New 
Rules, the minority for the time being. 


| Zwenty-fifth Night. | 
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Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 78 ; 
Noes 20: Majority 58.—(Div. List, 
No. 383.) 


Mrz. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
rose to move, in a slightly altered form 
from the way in which it had been ori- 
ginally framed and printed, an Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of his 
noble Friend the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton). Those 
alterations which had been made in 
it were found necessary, to his (Mr. 
Clarke’s) regret, in consequence of the 
changes which had been made in the 
Rule by the Amendments which had 
been adopted. As altered, it provided— 

‘* That when such business as may be taken 
has been disposed of, or at Half-past One of the 
Clock precisely, notwithstanding there may be 
business under discussion, Mr. Speaker do ad- 
journ the House without putting any Question : 

ovided always, That when the Division on 
an Amendment has not been concluded until 
after Half-past One the Original or Main 
Question, may, if no Debate arise thereupon, 
be put by Mr. Speaker, and a Division taken 
after Half-past One.” 


His noble Friend stated last week that 
there was no Legislative Assembly in 
the world which sat more than half the 
number of hours occupied by that Cham- 
ber. That was the last attempt which 
could be made in the course of the dis- 
cussion of those Rules to secure a fixed 
period for the adjournment of the 
House. The average length of their 
Sittings, taking four nights a week, 
was 10} hours, or nearly double the 
length of time occupied by any other 
Legislative Assembly ; and if the pro- 
posal were adopted it would reduce the 
time to 94 or 9$ hours per night. No 
one could say that that would not leave 
a sufficiency of time on an average for 
the discharge of Public Business. Two 
answers only had been given to the 
proposal. One was the jocose answer 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) that the best of all 
ways to lengthen our days was to spend 
the hours of the night in discussing 
Bills. The other answer was that of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who said that if an hour 
was fixed the result would be a pro- 
longation of the debates by Members 
wishing to get rid of certain measures, 
and that thus more time would be lost. 
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Now, no one would deny that the long 
hours which the House sat imposed a 
severe strain on many hon. Members. 
He thought it a good thing for the Tory 
Party that the Tory Ministry went out 
in 1880, for had they remained in Office 
for another 12 months some of their 
most prominent and useful Members 
would have been incapacitated from dis- 
charging their duties, for they were 
breaking down under the strain. Private 
Members also felt the burden; and, 
therefore, the House did not get the 
full benefit of their assistance, as many 
of them were obliged to leave the House 
before the end of its Sitting. Further, 
many persons well qualified to take 
part in the deliberations of Parliament 
were deterred from entering the House 
because they were afraid of the great 
injury to their health from the prolonged 
hours; but a still greater and stronger 
argument than that appeared to him 
to be involved in the question of pub- 
licity. He quite agreed that legislation 
should go on with increased rapidity, 
but distinctly thought it would be better 
not to legislate than to do so, as far as 
the public were concerned, in the dark. 
The public knew nothing of the debates 
after 12 o’clock, and the country did 
not derive half the advantage it other- 
wise might from legislation after that 
hour, as it had no knowledge of its 
nature. The Government must have 
very little confidence in the Rules which 
they had passed and were passing, if 
the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite was of any 
value. The Resolutions for preventing 
unnecessary debate and tedious repeti- 
tion must surely be expected by the 
Government to have some substantial 
effect. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE resumed, 
saying that the only objection to the 
Amendment was that it would encourage 
Obstruction by tempting men to talk on 
particular questions up till half-past 1 ; 
but there was no substantial reason why 
the Sittings of the House should not 
be concluded at a reasonable time ; and 
both the health of the Members and the 
necessity for publishing the debates was 
an argument in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the said Standing 
Order, as amended, the words “ Provided also, 
That, when such business as may be taken has 
been disposed of, or at Half-past One of the 
Clock precisely, notwithstanding there may be 
business under discussion, Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House, without putting any Ques- 
tion: Provided always, That when the Division 
on an Amendment has not been concluded until 
after Haif-past One, the Original or Main 
Question may, if no Debate arise thereupon, 


be put by Mr. Speaker, and a Division taken | P 


after Half-past One.’’—(Mr. Edward Clarke.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James) said, he must oppose the 


‘Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 


ment. It was admitted that the hours 
during which the House sat were very 
long, and that it would be desirable to 
curtail them ; but he (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) would ask how, if they could not 
now transact the Business of the coun- 
try, it would be possible to do it if they 
accepted this Amendment ? They would, 
if they agreed to it, deprive themselves 
of a portion of the time which was now 
usually occupied, and give power to any 
Member to talk out a question by con- 
tinuing the debate up till half-past 1. 
As a great mass of unopposed Business 
had to be dealt with at the end of each 
day’s Sitting, the result of adopting the 
Amendment would be to give any in- 
dividual Member the means of talking 
it out; and, in fact, one Member would 
be able to bring the Business of the 
House to a close at half-past |, prevent- 
ing a division being taken which would 
be desired by the great majority. In 
that case the present evils would be 
greatly aggravated. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE observed, that 
the Amendment met with the approval 
of many hon. Members, though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, who, 
as a Law Officer of the Crown, was sup- 
posed never to need sleep, was not in its 
favour. Every hon. Member ought to 
sympathize with a proposal which limited 
the Sitting of that House to nine hours 
and a-half daily. Surely that was enough 
for any deliberative Assembly. Nor was 
it unnatural that some such limit as this 
should be proposed, particularly as a 
great many Members would find their 
work much increased if the Government 
scheme of Grand Committees were ear- 
ried out. He did not see what answer 





there was to the argument that if the 
New Rules were to be of so much use 
they ought to enable the House to 
shorten the duration of its Sittings. He 
was in favour of limiting them, and they 
must come to it at some time, for they 
could not go on as they were now doing. 
It was utterly impossible that human 
strength could support such lengthened 
Sittings. They must come to such a 
roposal as this some day or other, or 
the difficulty would possibly be met by 
some Member proposing the adjourn- 
ment at half-past 12 every Sitting. Still, 
it might not be expedient to press the 
matter to a division at the present time. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
reply of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General would have been more 
conclusive if the New Rules had not been 
passed. He believed the practical effect 
of a Rule of this kind would be that, 
in case there was a disposition to decide 
a question, when they came to half-past 
12 the Speaker would be driven to apply 
the clé/ure in a reasonable way. At that 
hour the Speaker would probably be 
bound to declare that it was the ‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House” that the de- 
bate should close; a division would then 
be taken, and there would remain half 
or three-quarters of an hour, during 
which Public Business practically un- 
opposed might be taken. He wished 
the Amendment had been put in a shape 
in which it could have been better con- 
sidered. He agreed with the view that 
when they were reforming their Rules 
they should try to get rid of this terrible 
evil of carrying on legislative Business 
in the small hours of the morning. Old 
Members of the House of Commons had 
been debauched by the late hours they 
had kept for many years. Suppose a 
General Election should result in the 
return of men not debauched by these 
late hours, they would be unanimous in 
their determination to rise at a reason- 
able hour. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that as 
one who had held the Offices of First 
Commissioner of Works and of Post- 
master General, he took a very serious 
view of the evil results of prolonged 
Sittings on the working staff of the 
House, whose constitutions were thereby 
subjected to an excessive strain. 

Mr. PARNELL viewed the Amend- 
ment as a most reasonable one, and be- 
lieved that the Government would only 


| Twenty-fifth Night. | 














aggravate its difficulties by attempting 
to force on Business after half-past 1 
o’clock. If the House adopted the 
Amendment it would arrive a little 
sooner at the solution of the question 
how the work of the country was to be 
effectively carried on. It would, per- 
haps, enable Members to see that in the 
splitting up of the labour of the House 
rested the only chance of its fulfilling its 
functions. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
76: Majority 43.—(Div. List, No. 384.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the said 
Standing Order, as amended, be agreed 
to.”” 


Mr. PARNELL desired to add to the 
Standing Order the following Proviso :— 

“Provided, That this Rule shall not apply to 
any Order of the Day which may have pro- 
gressed through the stage of second reading on 
any Wednesday.” 
He proposed this Proviso in the interests 
of private Members who might be so 
fortunate as to obtain the second reading 
of a Bill on a Wednesday. If they suc- 
ceeded in achieving such an almost un- 
heard of feat, they could not, under this 
Proviso, be blocked on the Committee 
and subsequent stages by a Member 
preventing it from coming on after half- 
past 12 o’clock by signing his name. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
apprehended that the House had already 
disposed of this question on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Gloucester. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that when the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork first 
placed this Amendment in his hands it 
seemed to him that it might be put; 
but, on further consideration, it appeared 
to him that it could not be put, as the 
question had been practically decided. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
12: Majority 88.—(Div. List, No. 385.) 


Half-past Twelve o’clock Rule. 
[Standing Order of 18 February 1879, amended 
9 May and 20 November 1882.] 

(8.) Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, 
no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be 
taken after half-past Twelve of the clock at 
night, with respect to which Order or Notice 
of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amend- 
ment shall have been printed on the Notice 
Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only 
have been given the next previous day of sit- 
ting, and objection shall be taken when such 
Notice is called. . 


Mr. Parnell 
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That Motions for the appointment or nomina- 
tion of Standing Committees and Proceedings 
made in accordance with the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament or Standing Order, Motions 
for leave to bring in Bills, and Bills which 
have passed through Committee of the whole 
House, be excepted from the operation of this 
Order. 

Provided, That every such Notice of Opposi- 
tion or Amendment be signed in the House by 
a Member, and dated, and shall lapse at the 
end of the week following that on which it was 
given. 

Provided also, That this Rule shall not apply 
to the nomination of Select Committees. 


Tue New Rvutes or ProcepurE—Nintu 
Rue (OrpER 1n Desate). 


Mr. GLADSTONE rose to move the 
9th Resolution, which he said consisted 
of a recital of the present Standing 
Order, together with certain Amend- 
ments introduced into it. It was neces- 
sary to read the Standing Order to un- 
derstand the nature of the Amendment. 
The Standing Order was passed more 
for the purpose of removing all the 
scandals in the conduct of Public Busi- 
ness than as an effective instrument for 
securing despatch ; but he did not think 
that any penal or restrictive measures 
ever could attain the whole, or the main 
part of the object that the House had in 
view in dealing with its procedure. He 
regarded this as a penal Resolution, in- 
tended to provide for a particular class 
of cases, and, viewing it in that light, 
he did not find fault with the original 
framers for having drawn it in a mild 
form; but it was quite plain there ought 
to be a considerable enhancement in the 
amount of penalty in the shape of sus- 
pension. At present, in the case of a 
first offence, the House had to go 
through the operation of a division ; and 
if the offence had occurred in Commit- 
tee, the process was still more elaborate, 
because then the Question had to be put 
twice—once in the Committee and once 
in the House. Thus the House was 
compelled to spend almost as much time 
in deciding the Question—or the two 
Questions—as the offending Member 
would be suspended for, if he were only 
suspended for the residue of the even- 
ing. Looked at from the point of view 
of the House, and not of the guilty 
Member, the process was needlessly and 
unreasonably cumbrous. No doubt, sus- 
pension was a serious thing; but in 
common practice it was preceded by one 
or more warnings. The warnings were 
not required by this Resolution, as there 
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might be inconvenience in requiring 
them. As to the second offence, nothing 
could be more manifest than that it 
ought to be followed by a greater 
penalty than that proposed by the pre- 
sent Resolution, which treated the first 
and second offences exactly alike. The 
enhancement of the penalty with a view 
to the greater efficiency of the Resolu- 
tion was the substance of the Govern- 
ment proposal, and it would be for the 
House to consider whether the Rule 
which they had framed was a fair one. 
When the grave character of the offence 
was considered, and when it was re- 
membered that the punishment was 
only inflicted by the deliberate act of 
the House, he thought the punishment 
stated could not be regarded as exces- 
sive. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that the Standing 
Order be now read. 


Standing Order of 28 February 1880 
read as followeth :— 


“That, whenever any Member shall have 
been named by the Speaker, or by the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House, as 
disregarding the authority of the Chair, or 
abusing the Rules of the House by persistently 
and wilfully obstructing the business of the 
House, or otherwise, then, if the offence has 
been committed in the House, the Speaker shall 
forthwith put the Question, on a Motion being 
made, no amendment, adjournment, or debate, 
being allowed, ‘That such Member be sus- 
pended from the service of the House during 
the remainder of that duy’s sitting;’ and, if 
the offence has been committed in a Committee 
of the whole House, the Chairman shall, on a 
Motion being made, put the same Question in a 
similar way, and if the Motion is carried shall 
forthwith suspend the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee and report the circumstance to the 
House; and the Speaker shall thereupon put 
the same Question, without amendment, ad- 
journment, or debate, as if the offence had been 
committed in the House itself. If any Member 
be suspended three times in one Session, under 
this Order, his suspension on the third occasion 
shall continue for one week, and, until a Mo- 
tion has been made, upon which it shall be de- 
cided at one sitting, by the House, whether the 
suspension shall then cease, or for what longer 
period it shall continue; and, on the occasion of 
such Motion, the Member may, if he desires 
it, be heard in his place: Provided always, 
That nothing in this Resolution shall be taken 
to deprive the House of the power of proceed- 
ing against any Member according to ancient 


usages. 


Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
differed from the views of the Prime 
Minister, because the proceedings under 
the existing Standing Order had had 
great effect in accelerating Business.. He 
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had always regretted that more atten- 
tion had not been paid to that Order, 
which made the offender suffer; whereas 
by the lst of the New Rules the whole 
House was punished for the offence of a 
small number. He regretted that more 
Rules of that kind had not been intro- 
duced. The Standing Order which had 
just been read had been used with great 
effect and sledge-hammer force by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, and had 
enabled him to carry one measure which 
he would not otherwise have been able 
to carry. But the Prime Minister said 
the Rule was not stringent enough, and 
could only be applied after divisions ; 
and divisions of 300 or 400 Members 
took a long time. But the Government 
seemed to forget the Rules already 
passed, one of which, in many cases, 
made a division unnecessary. If the 
offender was manifestly wrong, he would 
not find 20 Members to support him. 
He did not say that the Rule should not 
be strengthened; but to propose that 
the first offence should meet with a 
week’s suspension, the second with two 
months’, and the third with suspension 
for the remainder of the Session, was 
one of the most monstrous proposals he 
had ever heard. Ifthe punishment was 
too severe the Speaker or Chairman 
would be very careful in applying the 
Rule. The House must, moreover, re- 
collect that under the existing Rule it 
had scarcely ever happened that a 
Member had been Named a third time. 
That showed that the penalty al- 
ready imposed had the very effect now 
sought—namely, to prevent a Member 
from offending a third time. Why, 
then, was it necessary to inflict sus- 
pension for a whole Session? The pro- 
posed Rule would also act unfairly in 
punishing not only the offending Mem- 
ber, but also his constituents. If it 
rested with the Speaker to enforce the 
penalty, it would be different. But the 
Speaker was only to take the initiative, 
and then, probably, after a heated discus- 
sion, the House would rise against the 
offending Member and enforce the Rule 
simply because it was angry. So that 
there would not be that deliberate 
action of the House of which the Prime 
Minister had spoken. The time for pro- 
posing such an extension of power was 
singularly ill-timed, considering that 
there were outcries throughout the coun- 
try as to the powers of suspension pos- 
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sessed by Judges; and the Prime Minister 
himself had promised to introduce a Bill 
next Session dealing with that subject. 
He predicted that if the Resolution 
passed in its present form, and was 
acted upon, the Government would be 
ealled upon every Session to repeal it. 

Mr. GORST rose to move an Amend- 
ome of which he had given Notice; 

ut—— 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR rose to Order, 
and asked whether other Members would 
not be allowed to follow the example of 
the Prime Minister and the late Home 
Secretary? Otherwise, the moving of 
an Amendment would preclude Mem- 
bers from discussing the general Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Strictly speaking, 
there is no Question before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has moved 
that the Standing Order be read, and it 
has been read by the Clerk at the Table. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he hoped 
he would be within the indulgence of 
the House in following the example of 
the two right hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE denied that he had 
entered on a discussion of the general 
Question. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER submitted 
that the two right hon. Gentlemen could 
not have spoken as they did unless it was 
in Order for every Member to speak in a 
similar manner. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I am to adopt a 
regular course on this occasion, I should 
desire some Question to be before the 
House before the debate proceeds. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked if 
he would be in Order if he moved that 
the Standing Order be not read ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: That obviously is 
not regular. If any hon. Member de- 
sires to move an Amendment at a point 
ata to that of the hon. and learned 

ember for Chatham, he is at liberty to 
do so. 

Mr. GORST said, the chief question, 
in the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
seemed to be that of time; but in a 
matter of this kind, where penalties were 
concerned, time could not at all compare 
in importance with justice. The ques- 
tion then was, whether this Standing 
Order was just and fair, and whether it 
would redound to the reputation of the 
House if put in force? It was now pro- 
posed to make the Rule more consonant 
with justice by adding the word “ indi- 
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vidual” to ‘‘any.”” The case of each 
offending Minister ought to be judged 
by itself, without being mixed up with 
that of any other Member, thus follow- 
ing the principle adopted in Courts of 
Justice of trying by itself the case of 
each individual prisoner. On one occa- 
sion several Members of the House had 
been Named collectively ; but that was 
because the same evidence applied to the 
whole. But another instance had hap- 
pened in which the Chairman Named 
several Members collectively when the 
evidence in each case was separate and 
distinct. He believed that in that in- 
stance the Chairman acted entirely under 
a misapprehension as regarded one par- 
ticular Member, and that that Member 
was wholly innocent of any offence what- 
ever. It therefore seemed to him that 
in order to save the reputation of the 
House for justice they ought to amend 
their Standing Order so that the case of 
each Member should be individually 
dealt with. In order to secure that in 
future, in the exercise of that judicial 
power on the part of the presiding autho- 
rity, and also on the part of the House, 
the case of each offending Member should 
be separately dealt with, he now moved 
to insert in line 1 of the proposed Rule 
the word “individual” after the word 
“any.” : 

Amendment proposed, in line 1 of said 
Standing Order, after the word “any,” 
to insert the word ‘ individual.” —( Jr. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘individual ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
uestion raised by the hon. and learned 
entleman was one of very great im- 
portance; but he greatly doubted the 
expediency of discussing it upon this 
Amendment, because the phrase which 
the hon. and learned Member proposed 
to introduce was either ambiguous or 
quite null and void. Every Member was, 
undoubtedly, an individual ; and if they 
said that when any individual did so and 
so heshould undergosuch and such conse- 
quences, that did not prevent any num- 
ber of individuals being included in the 
same sentence. He, therefore, recom- 
mended the withdrawal of that Amend- 
ment, and that the question which the 


hon. and learned Member desired to raise © 


should be raised in a different and more 
distinct manner, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he thought 
there could be no doubt that that par- 
ticular application of the Rule on the 
two occasions mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham was 
certainly not contemplated by the late 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Raikes), 
when he was examined before the Select 
Committee on Public Business in 1877, 
although it was in consequence of the 
evidence then given by Mr. Speaker and 
Mr. Raikes that the Rule was subse- 
quently passed. Mr. Raikes distinctly 
laid down that no Member could be sus- 
pended for the sins of another, and that 
no body of Members could be suspended 
together. The possibility of the appli- 
cation of the Rule in the way in which 
it was afterwards applied—namely, to 
cumulative or to constructive Obstruc- 
tion, and also against a large number of 
Members, and against Members some 
time after they hadcommitted the alleged 
offence, having presented itself to his 
own mind while Mr. Raikes was under 
examination, he had asked him several 
Questions bearing on those points. In 
Question 1,113 he asked— 

“Then, in fact, the proposed Rule would give 
the power to a Member to rise and charge any 
number of Members with Obstruction ? ”’ 


Mr. Raikes replied— 


‘* That is not quite an accurate representation. 
The objection would have to be taken during 
the particular speech of the particular Member, 
and the Question submitted to the Committee 
would have reference to that Member only.” 
Again, he said— 


‘Tt would only be competent to call attention 
to the subject in the case of and at the time of 
the Member committing the offence.’’ 


And lower down he said— 


‘Tt would not be open to a Member to go back 
to the case of any Member who had addressed 
the Committee half-an-hour before. 


But the House knew well that in the 
application of the Rule on a remarkable 
occasion during the present Session, 
when a number of Members were sus- 
pended who had not taken any part 
whatever in the proceedings of the 
Sitting during which they were sus- 
pended, and who had not been present 
in the House for many hours before, the 
House knew that the considerations then 
urged by Mr. Raikes were entirely 


‘thrown overboard and disregarded. It 


was, therefore, of the greatest import- 


ance that the question should be raised 
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and fully discussed, that they should 
discuss it by the light of the experience 
which the working of the Rule had 
thrown upon it, and by the light of the 
experience which the interpretation of 
the present Chairman of Committees 
had afforded. The Rule had been used 
in such a way as to suspend and deprive 
of their rights on one occasion so large 
a body as 35 Members, and upon an- 
other occasion a body of 25 Members 
were deprived of their rights, and ex- 
pelled from the House for the remainder 
of the Sitting. But now the Government 
went still further, and, notwithstanding 
the experience the House had had of the 
manner in which the Rule might be 
used, proposed practically to give the 
majority the right to suspend any 
number of Members for the rest of the 
Session. They might thus, at some 
future time, get rid of the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench and all their followers, and 
deprive them of their Constitutional 
rights during the rest of the Session. 
Now, he should have very much liked 
to have heard the Prime Minister inform 
the House as to whether there existed 
any example or any precedent in any 
foreign country, or any Assembly, for a 
Rule of this kind, under which a whole 
minority—a whole Party—of the House 
of Commons might be suspended, and 
kept out of the House for the rest of 
the Session? He had not heard of any 
such an example, and he did think it 
was a matter which had become of very 
great importance in view of the way in 
which a Rule had been exercised. This, 
in fact, was what the Government now 
asked them to do. They said—‘‘ Give 
us the power to suspend not one par- 
ticular Member for any particular offence 
committed at any particular time, but 
give us the power to suspend all our 
opponents, if we want to do so, if we 
can obtain a Speaker or a Chairman of 
Committees sufficiently pliable to our 
hands.” They did not know that such 
a Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
might not arise hereafter— because, look- 
ing back, they found that they had had 
Speakers who had been subservient, 
and who had been pliable—and there 
was no reason in the world why they 
should not again have Speakers who 
might be subservient, and who might 
be pliable. Then, where was the neces- 
sity for such a power? Oould it be 
shown that any time had ever been 
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sew by the application of this Rule 
uring the three years in which it had 
existed? Could it be shown that Public 
Business had ever been appreciably put 
forward by the use of this Rule? Was 
it going to enable them to pass a single 
Bill very much sooner? By all means, 
if an individual Member wilfully ob- 
structed the Business of the House, let 
him be suspended ; if he repeated the 
offence, let him be suspended for three 
months; and if he transgressed again, 
let him be suspended for the rest of the 
Session. But that was not what they 
were asked to do. They were asked to 
give the power to the Government—for 
that was really what it came to—of 
suspending a whole body of Members 
for the sins which might be committed 
by some of them, if the Chairman chose 
to think that they were acting in com- 
bination with other Members, or that 
they approved of their proceeding. Never 
before had any Minister or responsible 
person come forward with such an extra- 
ordinary proposal; and he was much 
disappointed to find that, so far from 
being modified in the direction which 
experiencesuggested as right and proper, 
it should have been made more stringent 


and more destructive of the rights of 


minorities in that House. It was nota 
Rule under which they could make their 
Business progress any more quickly 
than it did at present. They had used 
it against the Irish Party twice, and 
they might be able to use it hereafter 
against the Conservative Opposition. It 
was not to be supposed that in these 
days of Radical progress the Conserva- 
tive Opposition would always continue 
as numerous as they were at present. 
It was possible that they might find the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote)—who was absent at present, he 
regretted to say, through ill-health— 
with no greater following than 50 or 60 
Members; he might be in exactly the 
same position as the Irish Party were 
in on one occasion, when their numbers 
did not deter the Government from 
forcibly expelling them; and the Con- 
servative Opposition, numerous as they 
were now, might regret the day when 
they drafted a Rule of this kind, which 
was capable of such extraordinary use 
in the hands of a Chairman of Commit- 
tees, and which had paved the way for 
such a further extraordinary demand as 
that now made by the Prime Minister. 


Mr Parnell 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD sym. 
athized with the object of the hon. and 
earned Member for Chatham, but de- 
clined to support his Amendment, on the 
ground that it would not have the de- 
sired effect. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought it 
would have been more satisfactory if 
the Prime Minister had given the House 
an intimation as to the views of the 
Government upon the manner in which 
the very important question under dis- 
cussion should be decided. It could not 
be denied that there was a strong feel- 
ing in favour of some Amendment like 
that of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The original 
Order never contemplated the suspension 
of Members en masse. If that Rule were 
seriously adopted, there was no reason 
why he himself should not have been 
included in its operation on that famous 
occasion when the Irish Members were 
suspended, if the Chairman had taken 
it into his head to think he had obstructed 
the Business of the House, although he 
was not, and had not been, present for 
some days. The House certainly ought 
to know whether individual or collective 
Members were intended. So far as the 
punishment of individual Members was 
concerned, he did not agree with the 
right hon. Member for South- West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) in con- 
demning the penalties suggested as too 
severe; on the contrary, he regarded 
them as not more weighty than the 
nature of those offences demanded. 

Mr. WARTON regretted that they 
were precluded from a general discussion 
of the Resolution. He was, however, 
in no apprehension as to the future fate 
of the Conservative Party suggested by 
the hon. Member for. the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), inasmuch as they had just 
won another seat at Salisbury, making 
the twelfth since the General Election, 
while the Liberal Party had only secured 
two. He was sorry to see in the New 
Rule that the penalties were more strin- 
gent than hitherto; and therefore it be- 
came more imperative that an explana- 
tion should be given, whether it was in- 
tended that those penalties should be 
applied to individual Members, or to 
Members in a body. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the introduction of this Amendment 
would not, in the smallest degree, ad- 
vance the purpose of its proposer, and 
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he suggested that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn. He wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) and the 
House to consider whether they should 
not really arrive at the object he had in 
view by considering the terms of the 
Resolution generally, rather than. by 
looking at the words in particular. If 
they were to increase the penalties in the 
severe manner proposed, he should be 
very much inclined to examine very 
stringently the terms of this Resolution, 
because, as they were at present framed, 
they were of the largest and vaguest 
kind. He had great hesitation about 
giving to the Speaker or the Chairman 
of Committees such a tremendous power 
as was proposed, if it was to be applied 
to cases of what the Speaker or Chair- 
man might consider wilful Obstruction 
of the Business of the House. He was 
as much at sea now as he was at the be- 
ginning of these discussions as to what 
Obstruction meant. It might be applied 
by very virtuous persons, as well as by 
persons who wished to interfere with the 
real Business of the House. 

Mr. SALT feared that if the present 
Amendment were inserted, it would have 
an effect upon the clause different from 
that which was desired; but the hon. 
and learned Member, no doubt, might 
attain his object by an Amendment intro- 
duced in the sixth or seventh line. He 
would suggest that there was a wide dif- 
ference in the character of the action of 
the Chair when directed against an in- 
dividual and when directed against a 
Party. When applied to an individual 
for offending against the Rules, he was 
perfectly satisfied that the Ohair would 
always be supported by 99-100ths of 
the House; but when directed against a 
Party, the effect would be a more solid, 
desperate, and determined resistance on 
the part of that Party. Hethought that 
in matters of that kind the House should 
be unanimous in its support of the 
Chair. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR must say that 
the tone of the Conservative Party on 
this occasion, and the tone of at least 
two Members on the other side of the 
House, contrasted, he thought, agreeably 
with the tone of the Government with 
regard to this Resolution. He must say 
that he was perfectly at a loss to under- 
stand not merely that the Prime Minister 
proposed the penalties of this Rule, but 
that he proposed the imposition of this 
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Rule at all. There was not a single 
power of curtailing debate or suppressing 
anything like irrelevant observation on 
the part of a Member or a Party that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not already. 
He defied the right hon. Gentleman to 
give a single instancein which the Busi- 
ness of the House could be delayed or 
disarranged which was not already quite 
sufficiently provided for without this 
Rule at all. The right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of doing away with this Rule 
altogether—and he submitted that he 
would be perfectly entitled and justified 
in doing away with it—proposed exac- 
tions which, he might say, shocked hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
Was the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, or something like it, 
unnecessary in the face of the notorious 
fact of the earlier portion of this Session ? 
Was not the use of this Rule on a former 
occasicn—of course, it would be alto- 
gether out of Order for him to say a - 
scandal—but was it not notorious that it 
gave a large amount of dissatisfaction 
and apprehension onevery side and quar- 
ter and section of the House—Liberal 
and Tory and Radical? The House, of 
course, would naturally support the Chair 
as against an individual Member; but 
did the Prime Ministsr think they were 
such slaves of words as to call that the 
deliberate judgment of the House? This 
Resolution appeared to him to be de- 
scribed by one adjective and one adjec- 
tive only—it was the anti-Irish Resolu- 
tion of these Procedure Resolutions. To 
most Members it would be a great relief 
to be ordered to give up their Parlia- 
mentary labours; but it would be a 
deprivation to the constituencies, and he 
was surprised to see the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give his sanction to such a mis- 
chievous and ridiculous proposal. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
might state that when his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) first brought 
forward this Rule it was not his inten- 
tion that it should be 78. into ope- 
ration tn globo, but that it should act on 
Members individually. He (Lord John 
Manners) thought it best, under the 
circumstances, to make clear the will of 
the House that this Rule should not be 
brought into operation in the first-men- 
tioned way. He considered that that was 
a favourable opportunity for some Mem- 
bers of the Government to come forward 
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and say whether they were generally in 
favour of the words suggested by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) 
or not, or whether they were prepared 
to introduce some other words at the 

roper place in order to effectuate his 
intention. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that when the issue which the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
desired to bring forward was raised, the 
Government would be prepared to state 
the course they would advise the House 
to take. It would be inconvenient to 
discuss at great length a general ques- 
tion upon an Amendment which it was 
generally admitted would settle nothing 
at all. He did not propose to go any 
further into the general question except 
to say that the observations of his right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister seemed 
to have been somewhat misunderstood. 
They did not say that it might not be 
possible to consider some modifications 
of the Rule; but his right hon. Friend 
had never committed the Government to 
the proposition that the power existed 
of applying the Standing Order to 
several Members for the offence of one. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
that the Government would save time if 
they took the earliest possible opportunity 
of stating their intentions with regard to 
the Resolution. It would be inconvenient 
that they should resume the considera- 
tion of the Amendment without know- 
ing the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the applicability of the 
Rule to such proceedings as took place 
earlier in the Session. He came down 
to the House one morning, and, finding 
the authority of the Chair in question, 
without having any opportunity of mas- 
tering the details of what had been going 
on, no debate or explanation being per- 
missible, he voted in support of the 
authority of the Chair. He confessed 
that he was much astonished to find that 
some of the hon. Members whose names 
were mentioned, who he thought during 
his absence had been guilty of some 
direct challenge to the authority of the 
Chair, had only been enjoying slumber 
as he had for many hours. A recur- 
rence of anything of that kind would be 
much to be regretted, and would greatly 
impair the dignity of the House. He 
hoped the Government, when in their 
judgment the proper time arrived, would 

@ prepared to offer to the House some 


Lord John Manners 





proposal which would prevent the recur- 
rence of such proceedings. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he hoped 
that before the Government committed 
themselves to any course with regard to 
this Resolution they would direct their 
attention to the fact that two questions 
of a different character were raised by 
it. Up to this point the debate had 
turned mostly on the question of Ob- 
struction. He confessed in dealing with 
that he thought, in general, it would be 
well to punish the individual offender 
and not many collectively. At thesame 
time, he remembered that soon after 
the present Rule was adopted by the 
House, the Speaker was understood to 
hold that a case might arise for applying 
it to a collective offence. But, besides 
the offence of Obstruction, the Rule dealt 
with the offence of disregarding the au- 
thority of the Chair. They had had an 
instance where that authority had been 
deliberately disregarded by a number of 
Members collectively. On one occasion 
28 Members of the Irish Party, feeling 
themselves aggrieved by the course taken 
by the Speaker, refused to vote, in de- 
fiance of the authority of the Chair. It 
was possible that such an occurrence 
might happen again; and, unless the 
Rule could be applied collectively, it 
might be necessary to go through some 
25, or, if it happened in Committee, 
even 50 divisions. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he could not help 
thinking that the debate had taken a 
new departure since the speeches of the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India and the hon. Member for 
Perth (Mr. Parker) had been addressed 
to the House, and that it would now 
appear that the Rule was to be used 
for collective punishment. If collective 
offences were punished collectively, it 
should be made clear that there were 
to be several offences and collective 
offences to be punished in different 
ways. It ought not to be left in doubt. 
The real difficulty with the Rule was 
that it had been misapplied. He could 
perfectly well recollect the extraordi- 
nary occasion to which reference had 
been made. He was many thousand 
miles away in a foreign country, amongst 
a foreign people. He had to consider 
how best he could justify the action of 
the Representative of the House of 
Commons, and he was totally unable to 
do so, The Rule was plainly intended 





























by its author and by the House as an 
instrument to be used cautiously and 
against individuals; but it had been 
used incautiously and against bodies of 
Members. The Government ought to state 
plainly whether they wished the Speaker 
or Chairman to retain the power to sen- 
tence Members collectively. The justi- 
fication of what had taken place on the 
occasion of the suspension of the Irish 
Members had never yet been uttered. 
It had been excused, it had been palli- 
ated ; but it had been regretted by all. 
It had been regretted universally on all 
sides of the House. [‘‘No,no!”] He 
heard some utterances now from behind 
the Treasury Bench, which showed that 
there were Ministerial Members of the 
House who delighted in the fact that on 
one occasion some 30 Members were sen- 
tenced to be banished from the House in 
the absence of three or four of them. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
one thing was plain, that they had been 
sitting there at great inconvenience for 
a month, and the Government must have 
found that whenever they had shown a 
disposition to be conciliatory they had 
made the best progress, and no impedi- 
ments had been thrown in their way. 
[A laugh. | The Home Secretarylaughed, 
as he always laughed at a truism, and 
was prepared to deny it; but he could 
not have been in the House, or he would 
know that good progress had been made. 
If the Prime Minister wished to make 
progress now, he must take care that no 
injustice was done to any Party in the 
House. There could be no doubt for a 
moment that the Resolution as it was 
drawn was aimed at the Irish Party, 
and the Irish Party alone. The Prime 
Minister said that none of the Resolu- 
tions were framed against any Party; 
but he could not but say, looking at this 
Resolution as proposed to be amended 
by the Government in the light of past 
occurrences, that it was aimed against the 
Irish Party. Whatever might be thought 
of some of the proceedings that Party had 
carried on, there was one thing: he held 
most dear, and that was that any Member 
should have justice and fair play. What- 
ever might be the voices that expressed 
dissent a behind the Treasury Bench, 
no one would deny that the proceedings 
the Chairman took on a recent occasion 
had left a rankling in the minds of 
Members which he should be sorry to 
have renewed. He said nothing against 
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the Chairman, for he had the greatest 
regard for the right hon. Gentleman. It 
would be a gross abuse of power to 
place this Rule in the hands of any 
Chairman, this Rule allowing him to 
deal with the conduct of Members col- 
lectively, except with the greatest safe- 
guards. When the Committee was 
heated, and a certain number of Mem- 
bers, for reasons they considered amply 
sufficient, placed themselves in anta- 
gonism to the majority, how easy it 
would be to say the whole of this num- 
ber should be suspended, though some 
amongst them might not have acted 
actively. It would be fatal to the liber- 
ties of the House; and he humbly, 
earnestly, and energetically urged the 
Prime Minister to declare how far he 
intended to go with this Resolution, so 
that the House might know how to deal 
with the present Amendment. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government 
were engaged in an attempt to mystify 
the House. It was for them to make 
their meaning clear and beyond the 
possibility of mistake. The Govern- 
ment must remember that there had 
been the very greatest division of opi- 
nion as to the construction put on the 
Standing Order by the Speaker and the 
Chairman on two particular occasions, 
and it was clearly the duty of the Go- 
vernment to make the understanding 
clear as to whether they meant the Rule 
to apply individually or collectively. 
He challenged the Attorney General to 
deny that if the Rule were passed as it 
stood, and were administered by a Judge, 
it would not be construed as meaning a 
collective application. He asked the 
Prime Minister if he was prepared to 
insert in the Resolution, after ‘‘ Mem- 
ber,’’ the words ‘‘ or Members ?”’ If that 
were done, the House would have a dis- 
tinct issue before it; and till the inten- 
tion of the Government were made clear, 
there need be no surprise if much valu- 
able time were lost before they came to 
a decision on the point. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to remind 
the House that on the night of the sus- 
pension of the Irish Members those 
Members left the House in a body. 

Mr. CALLAN denied the statement, 
and said that the Chairman had sud- 
denly produced his list of Members, and 
that not one of the Irish Members left 
the House. Several of those Members 
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had been in bed many hours when the 
suspension occurred. He had consulted 
the reporters of four daily papers, and 
they informed him that the name of the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) was never read out by the 
Chairman, and the vote suspending him 
was not put tothe House. Then the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) was 
also suspended ; but even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Dodds), who voted 
for the suspension of them all, would 
hardly get up and say that that hon. 
Member had been properly suspended. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had listened with 
some attention to what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton), who anticipated the 
statement of the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
_ dolph Churchill), that if this were an Act 
of Parliament, it would not be read col- 
lectively. That was not so, because, 
under the Act generally known as Lord 
Brougham’s, words in the singular num- 
ber were allowed also to be read in the 

lural. He was astonished to hear hon. 

embers opposite say that the Govern- 
ment ought now to mitigate the severity 
of the action of the House towards pri- 
vate Members; because when the Go- 
vernment proposed the Ist Resolution 
they were told that they ought not to 
interfere with free discussion, but ought 
to punish private Members for acting 
obstructively. And the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Sandon), whom, he regretted 
to think, they would no longer hear in 
that House, said—‘‘ I would increase the 
penalty upon private Members.” Butnow 
the hon. and gallant Member (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) stated that this Resolu- 
tion was drawn against the Irish Mem- 
bers. Why, the Resolution was drawn 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), and not by the Prime Minister. 
[Sir Water B. Bartrevor: The Amend- 
ments.] The hon. and gallant Member’s 
assertion was that the Resolution as it 
stood was directed against the Irish 
Members. | Sir Watrer B. Bartretor: 
As proposed by the Government.] The 
Resolution was the same as that drawn 
and passed by the right hon. Member 
for North Devon at the time he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
and gallant Baronet did not say the 
Amendments were drawn against the 
Irish Party, but the Resolution. 


Mr, Callan 





Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that that was not his statement. He 
spoke of the Resolution as amended by 
the Government, and it was with regard 
to the Resolution so amended that he 
made his statement. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the hon. and 
gallant Baronet’s statement was that this 
Resolution was drawn against the Irish 
Members. And the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. J. Lowther) now said that he 
voted as to the action of the Chairman 
without inquiring what took place. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman in such a state 
of ignorance that he concluded some- 
thing had taken place which had not? 
But now all the responsibility for this 
conduct was thrown off, and right hon. 
Gentlemen representing the Opposition 
were objecting to the action of the Go- 
vernment, which on a former occasion 
they supported and the responsibility 
for which they shared. The Amend- 
ment raised a very small point, and it 
would be far more convenient to wait for 
the Prime Minister’s statement till the 
question, as a whole, came before the 
House in a practical form. The mat- 
ter could not be discussed now, for the 
Amendment, as he had said, did not 
raise the whole question. The Govern- 
ment would undertake, when the time 
came, to make a statement on the entire 
subject. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that the Go- 
vernment objected to the time of the 
Amendment, and asked the House not 
to demand explanations till they came 
to another Amendment which might or 
might not be moved. He might con- 
tend, however, that the point now raised 
was one of considerable importance, with 
respect to which the House had a right 
to press for an answer. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that the 
Resolution was originally framed by the 
Leader of the Opposition. That might 
be so in form ; but since the Resolution 
was first submitted to his right hon. 
Friend circumstances had occurred which 
had altogether altered the construction 
put upon it, and it was now necessary, 
in order to prevent misapprehensions, 
that the House should know whether the 
Government intended the Rule to be ap- 
plied individually or collectively. The 
sole question was whether, according to 
the Rule, an offending Member should 
be Named to the House, or whether the 




















Rule should be the means of taking 
action against a Party? 

Mr. DODSON observed that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed anxious to 
convey to the House that they were not 
responsible for the Rule in its present 
shape. 

CotoneL STANLEY: Not for the form 
in which it is now to be applied. 

Mr. DODSON accepted, and was glad 
to hear, the correction of the right hon. 
and gallantGentleman. As to the inter- 
pretation of the Rule in a collective 
sense, he would draw attention to the 
debate of the 31st of January, 1881,when 
they had an All-night Sitting. The late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
then said, appealing to the Speaker— 

“T put it to you, Sir, whether all these 
speeches, if they be taken, not one by one, but 
in combination, do not show that there is a de- 
cided combination for the purpose of wilful and 
persistent Obstruction? I would ask further, 
whether, under this order of the House, you 
have not the power of putting a stop to these 
proceedings ?”—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1943.4.] 
That was inviting a collective applica- 
tion of the Rule. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
rose later in the Sitting, endorsed what 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated, 
and went on to ask for some expression 
of opinion on the part of the Govern- 
ment in order to strengthen the hands 
of Mr. Deputy Speaker to put down 
what he was fully convinced was nothing 
short of Obstruction. He thought the 
instance he had given was sufficient to 
show that the Rule had already been 
applied to collective Obstruction, the 
initiative having been taken by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, it 
was not unusual on Bills in Committee 
to move Amendments for the sake of 
eliciting opinions from the Government. 
The proceeding on that occasion was 
analogous to that, their object being to 
get an expression of opinion from the 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down seemed en- 
tirely to have missed the point. He 
quoted cases which had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question at issue. 
He really believed that if the Speaker’s 
attention had been drawn to the fact, 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been called to Order on the ground of 
irrelevance. They wished that the 


Speaker or the Chairman should deal 
with each particular case, and give the 
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House an opportunity of judging of such 
ease. No other course would be tole- 
rated for a moment in a Court of Jus- 
tice; and it was to secure the ends of 
justice that they supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend. 
It would be unsatisfactory to leave the 
question to be dealt with subsequently 
by a Proviso, for the Government might 
then be able to shelve the question 
altogether. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not altogether agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) in the remarks he had 
made upon the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson). The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the pas- 
sages quoted from previous debates by 
his right hon. Friend were altogether 
irrelevant to the present issue. Of course, 
the question raised by the Speaker in 
1881 distinctly pointed to the question 
of combination. He (Sir William Har- 
court) did not wish, however, to press 
that matter too far; but he certainly did 
remember that in the particular instance 
in question, when the objection was 
taken and referred to the Speaker, the 
ruling of the right hon. Gentleman in 
regard to that particular action of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means was a 
justification of it in view of there having 
been a combination. Consequently, the 
Speaker did on that occasion, in his 
ruling, distinctly regard it as being ger- 
mane to the action of the Chairman of 
Committee. But, as he had said, he 
did not wish to push that point too far. 
Certainly, if it were asked, as a general 
proposition, whether the action ought to 
be against Members singly or collec- 
tively, he should say that it ought to be 
singly and not collectively ; but, at the 
same time, he feared that there might be 
occasions when the action was really of a 
collective character, and therefore all the 
Government wished was to have some- 
thing to carry out the penal operation 
of the Rule in both cases. Asa general 
principle the Resolution would be ap- 
plied to Members singly, but it would 
not altogether exclude particular cases 
where there might have been a collective 
action which ought to be dealt with as a 
whole. That was a fair statement of the 
case; but he could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that it 
would be a convenient course to take the 
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discussion at that point upon an Amend- 
ment which did not meet it at all, but he 
thought it would be better to take it 
upon an Amendment which distinctly 
raised the point. In a case of this kind 
it was undoubtedly the desire of the 
Government to collect the opinion of the 
House for the discussion which took 
place, and he hoped when the Govern- 
ment had collected the opinion of the 
House, that they would endeavour to 
carry that opinion out. It would, how- 
ever, be highly improper to state what 
the views and intentions of the Govern- 
ment were before they had had an op- 
portunity of collecting the opinion of the 
House and of endeavouring to meet the 
views of the House upon the subject. 
So far as he gathered from the course 
the discussion had taken, it seemed to 
him that there were two points which 
had to be met. First of all the general 
and governing principle was that there 
should be single action, but that they 
should not exclude collective action, if it 
was necessary. The Government would 
be prepared, although they would not 
bind themselves to the actual words, to 
introduce an Amendment something to 
this effect— 

“ Provided also, That no more than one Mem- 
ber shall be named at the same time, unless 


several Members present together have con- 
curred in an act for which they are named.” 


The object, in the first instance, would 
be to provide that as a general rule the 
Speaker should only Name a single 
Member; but if a number of Members 
were palpably acting together, then they 
might be dealt with collectively. As he 
had framed the Proviso, it would obviate 
the objection which had been taken, that 
any Member who was not present could 
be Named. It required that the Mem- 
ber Named should be present, and also 
that if there were a number of Members 
present who were concurring in a par- 
ticular act, that they might also be 
Named if occasion should arise. He had 
felt it right to explain the intentions of 
the Government, but at the same time 
he had no desire to encourage hereafter 
a practice of discussing an Amendment 
which could not be decided. The Govern- 
ment submitted this Amendment now, 
but they entertained the hope that the 
House would refrain from discussing it 
until the time arrived when it could be 
properly proposed. He trusted that the 
announcement he had now made would 
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have the effect of shortening the dis- 
cussion upon the Amendment at present 
before the House. : 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the words 
which had just been read by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, no doubt, 
altered to some slight extent the effect 
of the Rule. He did not know whether 
the Government considered it proper 
that the House should proceed to criti- 
cize those words now. There were only 
two courses open: either instantly to 
proceed to criticize the words, because 
they were words skilfully framed and 
involving a secondary meaning which 
might not easily be discerned ; or, in the 
second place, to take the moreconvenient 
course of adjourning the debate until to- 
morrow, in order to enable the House to 
ascertain what was the real meaning to 
be attached tothese words. The utmost 
range of the concession made by the Go- 
vernment was this—that only one Mem- 
ber should be Named at the same mo- 
ment, but that any number of Members, 
if they were believed by the Speaker to 
have concurred in any act for which a 
Member was Named, might also be 
Named and suspended on the same oc- 
casion. Now, what was concurrence? 
How was concurrence to be determined ? 
Concurrence might be manifested by 
speech or by act, or it might be merely 
a determination in the mind of Mr. 
Speaker. The right hon. Gentleman 
now in the Chair, or the Speaker of the 
future, versed in the thought-reading of 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had spoken, might convict a number of 
Members of concurrence in an act simply 
because he supposed them on general 
grounds to be in sympathy with the 
Membér Named. There were two great 
points to which hon. Members on that 
side of the House attached importance. 
In the first place, that a Member should 
only be suspended because of an event 
immediately arising, and not on account 
of something which had taken place at 
a previous Sitting; and, secondly, that 
the Members suspended should be sus- 
pended singly and not en masse. In 
those respects he did not think the words 
proposed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman afforded any very great 
security to the House. The case of the 
Government was wretchedly bad before 
the House were favoured with the speech 
of that great logician the President of 








the Local Government Board (Mr. Dod- 
son); but, bad as it was, the right hon. 
Gentleman had succeeded in making 
it infinitely worse. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, conscious of the weakness of his 
own arguments, was not prepared to 
take upon himself the additional weak- 
ness of the arguments of his right hon. 
Colleague, and he simply slid by the 
speech of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board by declaring that the 
quotations he had read were not ir- 
relevant. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Bvard had risen in his place, and, bran- 
dishing a volume of Hansard before their 
faces, by way of showing that the Con- 
servative Party were responsible for the 
monstrous reading given in this Parlia- 
ment to the Conservative Rule made a 
few years ago, he had cited what? Not 
a declaration of opinion by the Leaders 
of the Conservative Party, but an appeal 
made to the authority of the Speaker by 
two right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench, as to the construction 
of a Standing Order. The Speaker was 
asked on that occasion by the late Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether or not a certain course of 
conduct pursued by certain Members 
of the House might or might not be 
brought under the operation of the 
Standing Order. The same question, 
although in different words, was put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). Now, in the first place, neither 
of those right hon. Gentlemen made 
any declaration as to the meaning of 
the Standing Order, but both of them 
simply submitted a question to the 
Speaker, and-if the Speaker had re- 
solved that question in the affirmative, 
it still could not have been asserted 
that the Rule could have been applied to 
long past affairs. The principle would 
still have been maintained that the Rule 
was only applicable to events and circum- 
stances immediately arising. Even if 
the Speaker had replied in the affirma- 
tive, it would actually have been neces- 
sary, in accordance with the original 
interpretation of the Rule, to proceed 
separately against each offending Mem- 
ber. The questions put by the two 


right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench did not authorize or 
support in any way the subsequent 
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action taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Ways and Means 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair). It would still have 
been necessary to proceed separately 
against each offending Member. The 
Speaker on that occasion gave the ruling 
which had been quoted as an evidence 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s opinion 
that collective action might be taken 
upon the Rule ; but how was it the right 
hon. Gentleman really acted? Did he 
act upon his own ruling, and suppress 
whole bodies of Members of the House ? 
Not at all; rather than act upon hisown 
ruling and: his own view, the right hon. 
Gentleman resorted to an act unprece- 
dented in history. He chose to inter- 
pose his personal will between a certain 
Party in that House and free speech, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had preferred 
to take that course rather than put upon 
the Standing Order the interpretation 
which the Government now put upon it. 
In such a state of facts, how could the 
Government have the intellectual auda- 
city—although, perhaps, intellectual was 
a bad word to apply to it—how could the 
Government have the audacity to come 
to the House and place upon the Stand- 
ing Order an interpretation which the 
Speaker had refused to apply to it, 
although ruling in its favour? The 
Attorney General had appealed to the 
application of the Rule with very bad 
success. He had referred to the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon), who had ex- 
pressed his willingness to apply the 
Rule, however severe it might be, against 
any Member who was guilty of Obstruc- 
tion in the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman next alluded to the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
who spoke of the Rule as being directed 
against the Irish Party, and the Irish 
Party only. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General professed to find an in- 
consistency between these two speeches, 
but there was none at all. The noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool said he 
was willing to assent to the punishment, 
however severe, of a person guilty of 
wilful Obstruction. So did the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex. But 
what the hon. and gallant Member 
objected to was that the Rule passed in 
the late Parliament, and consistently ap- 
plied to that purpose only by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
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Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), should 
have been taken up by a Liberal Govern- 
ment and enlarged and misapplied and 
misused, according to that ancient rule 
of Whig Governments which induced 
them to take great delight in burnishing 
up all the weapons of offence which were 
handed down to them by the Tories. 
What Member in that House knew the 
merits of the case? The merits were 
wrapped in an impenetrable veil, which 
even the Day of Judgment would not re- 
move. On one occasion 16 Members 
of the House were suspended. And 
for what? The House had been for 
weeks and weeks debating an obnoxious 
Bill which put an end to trial by jury 
in Ireland, which created a batch of 
new offences, which legalized nocturnal 
visits to the dwellings of the people, 
which enabled the police to clear away 
all strangers, which authorized the sup- 
pression of the Press and the liberty of 
speech, which enabled the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to swamp whole districts with a 
blood tax, and which, in point of fact, 
destroyed every vestige of liberty in 
Ireland. The House had been for six 
weeks engaged in debating that Bill. 
At various times they had received an 


acknowledgment from the Head of the 
Government that the Opposition had not 


transcended the bounds of reason. At 
what point could the Prime Minister say 
that they had transcended the bounds of 
reason ? It would be beyond the bounds 
of reason for any man to decide. The 
Attorney General was hardly justified in 
the attack he had made upon the right 
hon. Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) for desiring to 
become acquainted with the intentions 
of the Government. What the House 
wished was that they should hear those 
intentions now, and not have to wait for 
them for an indefinite time. It was said 


by the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 


the Home Secretary that this was not an 
Amendment which showed the merits of 
the Standing Order. He (Mr. Sexton) 
contended respectfully that it did. They 
wanted to know on the threshold of the 
Resolution what it would mean when in 
working order. The Resolution said 
‘“‘any Member ;”’ but, so far as its opera- 
tion had hitherto gone, it might as well 
have said ‘‘ any or every Irish Member,” 
because the English Members had been 
mere exempt from its working. 

@ believed there was an English Mem- 


Mr. Sexton 





ber (Mr. Whalley) who was at one time 
the moral Colleague of the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) in protecting the interests of the 
Protestant religion in that House, who 
fell nominally under the operation of 
the Standing Order. But the hon. 
Member on that occasion did not suffer 
any inconvenience from it, and ever 
since then it had been directed against 
Irish Members and Irish Members only. 
Therefore, the Irish Members needed 
no suggestion from the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Bartelott) to assure them that the 
Standing Order was directed against 
them. But if it was to be used against 
them, they had’a special reason for de- 
manding from the Government on the 
threshold of the consideration of the 
Resolution, which was the pivot upon 
which everything was to turn, a state- 
ment of their intentions. The Amend- 
ment of the’ Government proposed to 
multiply the punishment. Instead of a 
day’s suspension for a first offence it was 
to be increased to a week; instead of a 
week’s suspension for a second offence 
it was to be increased to a month; and 
instead of a month’s suspension for a 
third offence it was to be increased by 
suspending the offending Member for 
the rest of the Session. There was an- 
other and a significant penalty to which 
the Prime Minister had not alluded. 
At present, a Member threatened with 
suspension was allowed to rise in his 
place and defend himself. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
in the resolute pursuit of the policy of 
the gag, already so fully exemplified in 
the 1st Resolution, had so amended the 
Standing Order that hereafter a Mem- 
ber threatened with suspension would 
have no opportunity of defending him- 
self. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is now de- 
bating the Standing Order at large. 
He should confine himself to the Amend- 
ment before the House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would not 
further refer to the Standing Order at 
large. He would simply explain that 
he was endeavouring to point out that 
the action of the Irish Members on the 
Amendment now before the House, and 
in regard to subsequent Amendments, 
would be governed by the explanations 
they had now received from the Govern- 
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ment. He hoped he had said enough 
to convince the Government that the 
Irish Members had special reasons for 
desiring a full explanation, as they did 
not know in what manner the Rule 
would be used against them. They 
would be glad to be convinced that the 
Standing Order would be used against 
individual offenders and not against 
Members collectively ; and although the 
explanations offered by the Government 
placed the Resolution in a different light 
from that in which it appeared at first, 
the Irish Members could not consent 
to proceed further with it until the 
Amendments of the Government had 
been placed upon the Paper. The 
Government would only have to blame 
themselves if the progress of Business 
was delayed in consequence of their 
having refused to make reasonable con- 
cessions. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, that 


throughout the discussion there had 
been one remarkable feature in it, and 
it was this—that there had only been 
one discordant voice against confining 
the Resolution to individual suspension. 
Every Member who had spoken during the 
last two or three hours had been against 


collective, and in favour of individual 
suspension. The only hon. Member 
who had spoken in a different sense, 
and he did not think the opinion of the 
hon. Member was very strong, was the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Parker), 
who had referred to certain circum- 
stances which occurred in the House 
some time ago. Those circumstances, 
however, in all probability would never 
occur again; and he thought that to 
frame a Resolution in regard to that 
single event would be a most irrational 
proceeding. He trusted that when the 
Government declared their opinion they 
would take into consideration the views 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had expressed. 
He (Mr. Bright) thought it was a most 
odious thing to ask the House to suspend 
half-a-dozen Members in a batch. If 
he were asked whether a Member ought 
to be suspended or not, he could, if he 
were present, say ‘‘ Yes”’ or “‘ No,” be- 
cause he could judge of the conduct of 
that Member; but if he were asked to 
form a judgment on half-a-dozen Mem- 
bers—and he undertook to say that hon. 
Members sitting on those Benches would 
be better informed as to the character 





of any action taken by Members in the 
House even than the authorities of the 
House—if he were asked to pass judg- 
ment upon the conduct of half-a-dozen 
men, in all probability he should feel 
inclined to say that one or two deserved 
to be suspended, but that one or two 
others did not ; and rather than vote for 
the suspension of the entire number, he 
would prefer not to vote at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
listened very carefully to the speech of 
his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary, and in his opinion his 
right hon. and learned Friend had ex- 
pressed the views of the Government 
with perfect clearness. At the same 
time, he was bound to accept the com- 
plaints of the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), who 
seemed to be labouring under some mis- 
apprehension ; and he would endeavour 
to make the position of the Government 
more clear than it was at present. Most 
of the observations made by hon. Mem- 
bers applied to the Standing Order as it 
was, and not to the Standing Order as 
amended by the Amendment which had 
been read to the House by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Home Se- 
cretary. As the Standing Order stood, 
and as it had been construed by the 
Chairman of Committees, it amounted 
to the creation of a new offence under 
certain circumstances — namely, the 
offence of constructive Obstruction; and 
it had been called constructive Obstruc- 
tion, or conspiracy, to obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the House. It was upon that 
view of the Standing Order that certain 
hon. Members had been suspended en 
masse some time ago. Hon. Members 
opposite spoke as though the only ques- 
tion was the infliction of punishment, 
and as though all that they desired was 
that the punishment should be inflicted 
singly ‘and individually. That left the 
offence of constructive Obstruction unt 
touched, and it might be possible for a 
future Chairman of Committees todeclare 
a number of Members who were not pre- 
sent at the time to be guilty of construc- 
tive Obstruction. All that was necessary 
to meet the views of right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would be to provide 
that the punishment should be put sepa- 
rately to the House, so that the House 
might order punishment in some cases 
and reject it in others. The Govern- 
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ment, however, in the Amendment they 
had proposed, intended to go further 
than the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross). 
So far as they were concerned, they 
gave up in future, at all events, all idea 
of constructive Obstruction. That, he 
thought, was perfectly clear; but he 
would read once more the Amendment 
as it had been read by his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Home Secretary ; 
and he would add, further, that if it did 
not carry out the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, they would be ready at the 
proper time to accept any Amendment 
which might be suggested for the pur- 
pose of making its meaning clear. What 
they said in the Amendment was— 

“Provided also, That no more than one 
Member shall be named at the same time, 
unless several Members present together have 
concurred in an act for which they are named.” 
The Amendment, by providing that the 
Members Named must be present, did 
away with any question as to a Member 
being Named in his absence. Then what 
was the kind of act which the Govern- 
ment had in their mind? It would be 
in the recollection of the House that 
last Session a number of Members were 
ordered by the Speaker to leave the 
House, and they refused collectively and 
together to do so. They were, conse- 
quently, all of them at once suspended 
for what was a collective act. 

Mr. PARNELL: They were sus- 
pended for disregardiug the authority 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that was 
so. They were supended for disregard- 
ing the authority of the Chair; but it 
was quite clear that in such a case the 
punishment ought to be inflicted en bloc, 
and it was not necessary for such an 
offence that the House should be put to 
the trouble of dividing in each individual 
case. But it was only in such a case 
—namely, where a number of Members 
concurred in disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair, that the Standing 
Order would be put in force in that way. 
In all other cases he agreed with pre- 
vious speakers that the punishment 
should be individually inflicted. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, that 
after the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain), the House, probably, 
might not feel disposed to prolong the 
conversation at the present moment, be- 
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cause the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
timated that if the words he had read did 
not carry out the promises he had made, 
the Government would be willing to 
alter their Amendment. Now, there 
was just one word in the Amendment 
to which he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the Government. It was the 
word ‘‘ concur.’”’ The Amendment read— 

‘‘ Unless several Members present together 

have concurred in the Act for which they are 
named.” 
He thought the words ‘‘ have committed 
an act ’’ would better convey the inten- 
tions of the Government. It would be 
easy to determine whether an act had 
been committed by hon. Members acting 
together; but it would be very difficult 
to determine whether certain Members 
present had concurred in an act. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had lis- 
tened to the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government meant 
to exclude the idea of constructive Ob- 
struction ; but he would beg to point out 
that the preceding Government never 
contemplated the idea of constructive 
Obstruction when they passed this Rule ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
constructive Obstruction was not con- 
templated by the preceding Government, 
constructive Obstruction was discovered 
in the Rule by the Presiding Authority. 
If the present Government wished to 
exclude constructive Obstruction from 
the proposed Rule, it would not at all 
do to exclude it in intention. Let them 
exclude it in words, and he did not see 
that the present form of words at all ex- 
cluded constructive Obstruction. It ex- 
cluded a marvellous stretch of construc- 
tive Obstruction which suspended an 
absent Member ; but he thought he 
might say with tolerable certainty that 
the probabilities were extremely remote 
that that stretch of constructive Obstruc- 
tion would ever again make its appear- 
ance in Parliament. There were some 
things that could only happen once, and 
he thought that constructive Obstruc- 
tion, leading tothe suspension of Irish 
Members of Parliament for certain acts, 
could only happen once, and even that 
once was toooften. The provision read 
by the Home Secretary specified that 
only one Member was to be Named at 
the same time, unless several of the 
Members present had concurred in an 
act for which they were Named. Were 
they to concur in a permissible act, and 
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were they to be Named notwithstanding ; | proposed to abolish once and for ever 
or were they only to-concur in an act of | constructive Obstruction; and if their 


disobedience to the authority of the 
Chair? If it was necessary that they 
should have concurred in an act of dis- 
obedience to the authority of the Chair, 


why were not those words introduced ? | 3 
| desire of the Government. He was in- 


Let the Government amend their pro- 
posed Amendment by inserting, after the 
word “act,” the words ‘‘ disobedience 
to the authority of the Chair; ” and, 
furthermore, if there was to be any real 
protection, he ventured to suggest that 
there ought to be such a thing as a 
warning given. Before a Member was 
excluded from the House for a week, or 
a month, or for the entire Session, there 
ought to be some distinct assurance that 
an explicit warning should be given. On 
the last occasion of constructive Obstruc- 
tion there was no warning whatever 
given; and, whatever the intentions of 
the Government might be, no warning 
might be given next year or the year 
after. He understood that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had given the assur- 
ance that if this Rule was not found to 
carry out their intentions, they would be 
prepared to consider the Amendment. 
Well, he ventured to think that if half- 
a-dozen Members had been turned out 
of the House on a reading of the Rule, 
contrary to the express intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it would be a 
little too late to introduce an Amend- 
ment. As they had a special Autumn 
Sitting—although it was promising to 
become a Business Sitting—for the dis- 
cussion of the Rules, they ought to take 
advantage of it to introduce all the 
necessary modifications of the existing 
Standing Orders forthwith. The pre- 
sent form of words, looking at it with 
a somewhat experienced eye, he’ pro- 
nounced to be totally inadequate to 
prevent the abuses of which so many 
hon. Members complained. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY pointed 
out that what had taken place justified 
the House in entering into the discussion 
of the question. For his own part, he 
freely acknowledged the value of the 
assurances which had been obtained 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) and the Home Secretary 
(Sir William Harcourt). He understood 
that the House had obtained two assur- 
ances from the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. First of all, the Government 





Amendment did not carry out that in- 
tention other words would be introduced. 
The only doubt or difficulty he felt was 
whether these words did at all carry out 
the intention which seemed to be the 


clined to doubt whether they were suffi- 
cient for the end they had inview. He 
would suggest that the Amendment now 
before the House should be withdrawn. 
There would then come an Amendment 
upon which the Government might give 
effect to the first part of the intention 
they had indicated. But, as it was im- 
possible to discuss the matter at the pre- 
sent moment, he thought the best course 
would be to adjourn the debate. The 
Government would then have an oppor- 
tunity of placing upon the Paper the 
Proviso they intended to introduce ; hon. 
Members would know what to support 
and what to oppose, and the House 
would be able to arrive at a satisfactory 
decision. 

Mr. GORST said, that, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would now 
withdraw the Amendment on the under- 
standing that the debate would be 
adjourned, and that the House would 
have an opportunity of seeing the words 
proposed to be introduced by the Go- 
vernment upon the Paper before the 
question was again discussed. He 
begged to ask the leave of the House 
to withdraw the Amendment. [‘‘ No!”’] 
Then he should certainly divide the 
House. 

Me. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member is desirous of with- 
drawing his Amendment ? 


Mz. GORST: Yes. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they had 
on that side of the House been fre- 
quently taunted by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite with not showing a spirit of 
independence towards the Prime Minis- 
ter. He proposed that evening to show 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they were 
independent when they had opinions of 
their own. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had proposed that 
the debate be now adjourned. It was 
only 10 minutes after 12 o’clock, and it 
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appeared to him that that was an ex- 
ceedingly early hour to break off the 
debate. The House had been called 
together at an inconvenient time in the 
Autumn of the year for a specific pur- 
pose. That purpose had been much 
complained of by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; but the Prime Minister had 
stated, as he understood him, before the 
close of the last part of the Session, 
that he intended to limit the Business 
during the present Sitting to the dis- 
cussion of the Rules of Procedure, and 
any other Business of immediate im- 
portance. They had now been sitting 
for more than a month, and they had 
only arrived at the 9th Resolution. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON rose to 
Order. He wished to call the attention 
of the Speaker to Resolution No. 5, and 
to ask whether the hon. Gentleman was 
not contravening it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Member to be giving reasons 
against the adjournment of the debate, 
and, so far as he has already gone, I 
have seen no reason for my interposi- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
quite sure the noble Lord had not read 
the Resolution to which he referred. 
Looking at that Resolution—([‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” | Ifthe House would not allow 
him to refer to the Resolution, he must 

oint out, with all respect, that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to know pre- 
cisely how far he might go in moving 
or in debating an adjournment. They 
had had as yet exceedingly little expe- 
rience of the New Rule. Of course, it 
was not his intention in any way to 
violate that Rule. He had been in 
favour of its being passed—[‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ‘ Order!” ] Well, then, he 
would refer to the immediate Question 
before the House, and that was the 
question whether they were to adjourn 
the debate at this early hour. He had 
stated as one of the reasons why they 
should not adjourn that they had been 
called together at a late period of the 
Autumn for the purpose of discussing 
certain Rules. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. He wished to draw at- 
tention to Resolution No. 5, which pro- 
vided that the Speaker or Chairman of 
Committees might call the attention of 
a Member to continued irrelevance or 
tedious repetition. 


Hr. Labouchere 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that the most tedious of human beings 
could not be considered tedious when he 
had only been for three minutes on his 
legs. He would go back again to what 
he had been saying when the noble 
Lord interrupted him. They had been 
called together—[‘‘ Question!” ‘ Or- 
der!’”?] That was the whole point of 
the question. They were there to dis- 
cuss specific Business, and why were 
they asked to adjourn the debate at the 
present moment? He supposed it would 
be within the scope of the Question to 
consider whether they should adjourn— 
for there was no mincing the matter—in 
order that the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Mr. Yorke)should not be brought under 
the operation of the Half-past Twelve 
o’clock Rule. Now, heconsidered that that 
was not immediate and important Busi- 
ness. He had no intention of going 
into the question involved in that Reso- 
lution—namely, the liberation of certain 
hon. Gentlemen opposite from Kilmain- 
ham. But he must say, for his own 
part, he considered that that Resolution 
was a direct insult to the Prime Mi- 
‘nister. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to enter into that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
not say another word about it. The 
House had 17 Resolutions before them. 
They had already been four weeks dis- 
cussing those Resolutions, and they had 
Some of the 
Resolutions still remaining to be dis- 
cussed were most important; and he 
gathered from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they would strongly oppose the 
appointment of Grand Committees. It 
seemed to him that as time was a most 
important matter they ought not to 
waste a moment of the time of the 
House upon vague historic discussions, 
when that time might be employed to 
much greater advantage in continuing 
the discussion of these Resolutions. Be- 
sides these Resolutions, they had also a 
most important question coming before 
the House—ramely, the question whe- 
ther these Resolutions should be made 
Standing Orders. He also gathered 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite that it 
was their intention to oppose the pro- 

sition for making the Resolutions 

tanding Orders. [‘‘Order!’’] 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Gentleman to apply himself to 
the Question before the House which is 
that of the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
confine himself to the immediate Ques- 
tion before the House. He thought 
that if they did adjourn the debate, they 
ought not to adjourn it before 1 o’clock, 
and he would state the reason why. On 
Thursday or Friday last, a debate took 
place upon the question whether they 
ought to break off all Business at 12 
o’clock, and it was decided that they 
ought not to do so. Many very able 
arguments, no doubt, were urged by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in favour of 
breaking off at 12 o’clock, but the House 
decided that they should go on later. 
The Question then that was really before 
the House was at what hour they ought 
to adjourn this debate. It was known 
that there was a Resolution down on the 
Paper to follow the present debate, in 
regard to the imprisonment of certain 
hon. Members below the Gangway on the 
other side of the House. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is distinctly out of Order in referring 
to any other Question upon the Paper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
desirous as far as possible of keeping 
within the Rules ; but he had very great 
difficulty in knowing how he was to dis- 
cuss the Question without infringing the 
Rules. The whole thing was the limit 
of time—whether they were to adjourn 
now, or to adjourn a little later—and it 
must be involved in that question whe- 
ther they were at that late hour of the 
night to go into a lengthened and pro- 
tracted debate. He thought they ought 
not, but that it was more reasonable 
they should go on with the Resolutions 
for another quarter of an hour, and that 
then they could do as they usually did 
on such occasions, adjourn the House. 
He certainly took that view, and he 
should therefore oppose the adjournment 
of the debate, and, if it became neces- 
sary, he should take the liberty of di- 
viding the House upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he was 
of opinion that the House would do 
better to hasten forward the Business 
with which they had been specially 
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called upon to deal, rather than adjourn 
the debate at that unusually early hour. 
They were in ordinary Sessions in the 
habit of Sitting until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, or even later, when their time 
was occupied by Business of several 
kinds; but there had never been an in- 
tention of taking any other Business 
during this adjourned Session than that 
of the Procedure Resolutions now before 
them, and, therefore, he thought the 
discussion should be continued for at 
least an hour longer. If the debates 
were to be suspended as early as was 
now proposed, he could see no guarantee 
that the end of the Session would be 
reached before Christmas. Many Mem- 
bers wished to get back to their homes, 
and he hoped hon. Members opposite 
would not be appealed to in vain to 
allow the discussion of the Resolutions 
to proceed without interruption. Under 
the circumstances, he should feel it his 
duty to vote against the Motion of the 
Prime Minister for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he hoped the ad- 
journment would not be agreed to. The 
discussion of the Resolutions was the 
sole purpose for which they had assem- 
bled, and he was certain that any inter- 
ference with that object would be un- 
satisfactory to their constituents. Hon. 
Members, he thought, could hardly be 
aware, when they’supported the adjourn- 
ment, that to this Resolution alone there 
remained 30 Amendments to be disposed 
of; and, under the circumstances, he 
sincerely trusted the House would not 
assent to the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It could not, of course, be 
denied that the adjournment of the de- 
bate might properly be agreed to in 
order to admit of the discussion of some 
question of immediate importance or 
great political interest; but no such 
pressing reason had been given for the 
adjournment on this occasion, while 
certainly on that side of the House there 
was a very strong feeling against it. 
That being so, he contended that the 
Resolutions should be proceed with with- 
out interruption until they were finished, 
in which case there was a prospect of 
their being concluded in a reasonable 
time; but if the discussion were to be 
suspended at that hour in order to make 
room for other Business, it would be 
used as a precedent on other occasions, 
and so many questions would crop up 
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that the Resolutions would not be got 
through by the end of the year. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
believed that hon. Members on both 
sides of the House would recognize the 
validity of the arguments which had 
been urged against the adjournment of 
the debate. He would remind the 
House that the words proposed by the 
Government to be included inthe Resolu- 
tion were of great interest, and that the 
revision of them which had been suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Mayo(Mr. 0’Connor Power) had brought 
about a near approach to an agreement 
upon the subject. It seemed: to him, 
under these circumstances, most lament- 
able to have to adjourn the considera- 
tion of a question which every hon. 
Member would admit to be deserving of 
attention, in order to enter upon Busi- 
ness which certainly had no such claim 
upon them. For that reason, and be- 
cause he regarded the Busitiess pro- 
posed to be taken up as frivolous and 
vexatious, and moreover calculated to 
disturb the growing peace of Ireland, 
he should vote against the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CAUSTON appealed to the Go- 
vernment not to adjourn the debate at 
that hour for the purpose of entering 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Yorke). He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that 
many hon. Members, amongst them 
himself, had had Notices on the Paper 
which for months past they had in vain 
sought opportunities of discussing. He 
considered it unreasonable that, having 
been summoned to deal with the Resolu- 
tions on Procedure, they should be called 
on to adjourn at half-past 12 o’clock in 
order to enter upon unimportant Busi- 
ness. For his own part he was strongly 
against the proposal, and he hoped the 
Prime Minister would rise in his place, 
and, recognizing the general feeling of 
the House, withdraw his Motion for 
Adjournment. 

Mr. LEWIS said, before the Prime 
Minister replied to the appeal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Colches- 
ter (Mr. Causton), he wished to draw 
attention to the ‘‘ wonderful unanimity ” 
of the Liberal Party in opposing its 
Leader. theo 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to confine his observa- 
tions to the Question before the House. 


Mr. Mellor 
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Mr. LEWIS would at once submit to 
the ruling of the Chair. They were, it 
appeared, to be prevented in the satis- 
factory disposal of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for East Gloucester (Mr. 
Yorke) because of the action of several 
Members opposite who opposed the ad- 
journment of the debate on the ground 
that, in the opinion of the Liberal Party, 
the Motion of the Prime Minister was 
totally unworthy of support. It might 
have been expected that, having re- 
gard to the convenience and Business 
of the House generally, the Liberal 
Party, at any rate, would have sup- 
ported the Motion of the Prime Minis- 
ter; but, notwithstanding that the right 
hon. Gentleman had risen in his place to 
move the adjournment of the debate, in 
order that other matters might be dis- 
cussed, hon. Members in favour of the 
Motion were told by those who sat 
around the Prime Minister that the 
right hon.Gentleman was entirely wrong, 
and that he must submit to defeat on 
division. 

Mr. CALLAN appealed to the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), seeing that his object had been 
attained, to save the House the trouble 
of dividing on his Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he also would 
appeal to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Further Consideration of the Standing 
Order (Order in Debate) 28 February 
1880, deferred till Lo-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty- 


five minutes before 
One o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st November, 1882. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half 
Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st November, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— New Memser Sworn—Cole- 
ridge John Kennard, esquire, for City of 
New Sarum. 

Serecr Commirrer — Report — Privilege (Mr. 
Gray). [No. 406.] 


QUESTIONS. 
0 ior 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE 
REGENT’S PARK. 


Mr. DILLWYN (for Mr. D. Grant) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether he has yet received the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
as to the rights of the householders over 
the inclosure in Regent’s Park ; and, if 
so, whether he will communicate the 
same to the House ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The opinion of 
the Law Officers has been received, and 
the subject is now under consideration. 
I am not yet in a position to make 
any statement with regard to it, but 
the matter will be expedited as much as 
possible. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will agree to include, in 
the Return of Justices of the Peace in 
Treland, lately ordered by the House, 
particulars of the designation, profes- 
sion, or occupation of each person at the 
time of his appointment to the Commis- 
sion of the Peace; and, whether the 
Return will be so prepared as to dis- 
tinguish between the different classes of 
magistrates, namely, the ordinary Jus- 
tices of the Peace, the Resident, Spe- 
cial, and Superintending Magistrates, 
Queen’s Counsel, Mayors, Coroners, Jus- 
tices appointed under the Towns Im- 
provement Act, and any other persons 
who exercise magisterial functions in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I see no 
objection to including in the Return re- 
ferred to the further information which 
the hon. Member wishes for. I cannot 
say that it can be all given, or that it 
will be entirely accurate ; but I will give 
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orders to have the Return made so as to 
meet the hon. Member’s wishes as far as 
possible. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — TEMPORARY 
ABODES. 


Mr. BURT asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If the Govern- 
ment intend taking any steps early next 
Session for registering and bringing 
temporary abodes, such as shows, tents, 
vans, and places of the kind, under the 
influence of sanitary officers ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he would 
consider whether the law, as it stood, was 
in need of amendment in this respect ; 
but he could not, at present, on this, 
any more than on any other subject, 
now give any undertaking as to the in- 
troduction of a Bill next Session. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—GIPSY 
AND NOMADIC CHILDREN. 


Mr. BURT asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, If the Government intend taking 
any steps early next Session for bring- 
ing about the education of gipsy and 
other travelling children living in vans, 
mee shows, and other temporary dwell- 
ings 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to devise any effectual 
scheme for the education of the nomadic 
population referred to in the Question of 
my hon. Friend, and up to the present 
we have received no suggestion for deal- 
ing with the subject which appears to be 
practical. The matter, however, is under 
consideration, and we propose during the 
Recess to confer with the Local Govern- 
ment Board respecting it. 


SPAIN — INTERNATIONAL LAW — SUR- 
RENDER OF CUBAN REFUGEES. 


Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, - 
Whether he has yet received the Report 
of the Committee of inquiry as to the 
case of the Cuban Refugees; and, if so, 
whether he will lay it upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
we have not yet received the Report of 
the Committee of Inquiry. The latest 
telegram we have received from Lord 
Napier arrived this morning, and is to 
the following effect ;— 
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“Committee have completed inquiry; evi- 
dence very voluminous; Attorney General hopes 
to deliver Report next Friday; will be for- 
warded as soon as possible. 


From this I gather that the Report 
will reach us about the middle of next 
week. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps the Government have 
now taken to secure the release of the 
Cuban refugees by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and, whether he will lay all the 
Correspondence between the British and 
Spanish Governments upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
too soon to make a statement upor this 
subject, as we have not yet seen the 
Report of the Inquiry. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: What 
Inquiry does the hon. Baronet refer to ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I mean 
the Inquiry which is being held at Gib- 
raltar. We cannot make any formal 


application to the Spanish Government. 


until we know the result of the In- 
quiry. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS: Will 
the hon. Baronet state what Correspon- 
dence has passed between the British 
and the Spanish Governments on the sub- 
ject up to the present time ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
it is quite impossible to do so, as we have 
been asked by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid not to make any statement. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: [ will 
repeat my Question on Friday. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: It will 
be impossible to make a statement on 
Friday, because, as I have said, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Madrid has asked 
us, in the interests of this Question, not 
to make any statement until the matter 
is completed by the result of the Inquiry. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
result of the Inquiry, if not known new, 
could be made known by telegraph by 
Friday. I shall repeat the Question on 
that day to both hon. Members. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
any assurance from the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the refugees would not be 
maltreated until the Report of the In- 
quiry had been received ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is not a Question growing out of the 
Question on the Paper. 


Mr, Evelyn Ashley 
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AFRICA (SOUTH)—NATAL—THE CHIEF 
LANGALIBALELE. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(for Mr. Gorst) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, How long 
Her Majesty’s Government have now 
held the Chief Langalibalele in cap- 
tivity; whether in 1875 this Chief was 

romised by Mr. Brownlee that if he 

Seve properly he should be sent 
back to Natal in a few years; whether 
he is an old broken-down man, whose 
only desire is to return to Natal before 
he dies; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can hold out any definite 
prospect of his being allowed to return 
to Natal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, Lan- 
galibalele was brought from Natal to 
Robben Island in August, 1874, and was 
soon after removed to the place on the 
mainland iu the Cape Colony where he 
is now detained. During the short time 
we have had for inquiry we have been 
unable to find in the records of the 
Colonial Office any such promise as that 
referred to in the second part of the 
Question. The statement in the third 
part of the inquiry is a fair description 
of the case. The Secretary of State, 
however, has already requested Sir 
Henry Bulwer to report whether, in his 
opinion, there is any objection to the 
idea of Langalibalele’s return to Natal 
being entertained. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EXTRA FORCE 
OF CONSTABULARY — LOUGHMORE, 
CO. TIPPERARY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the people of 
the parish of Loughmore, Templemore, 
county Tipperary, assembled in public 
meeting a few days since, unanimously 
adopted a resolution emphatically deny- 
ing that the existence of crime and out- 
rage can be alleged as a reason for 
quartering an extra force of Constabu- 
lary in the district of Loughmore East ; 
that for months a single outrage or 
crime has not been committed in the 
district ; that the relations existing be- 
tween the tenant farmers of the district 
among themselves, and also between the 
tenant farmers and the landlords, are 
without exception friendly, and that the 
people court investigation into the truth 
of these statements; whether it is true 
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that the most recent act committed in the 
district, which could be brought within 
the category of offences in regard to 
which the quartering of extra Con- 
stabulary might be ordered, was the 
posting at least three months ago of 
notices ‘‘ boycotting ’”’ a sale of meadow, 
and whether the sale was carried through 
without any impediment whatever ; and, 
whether the Government, in view of the 
condition of Loughmore, will remove the 
charge from the poor tenants of that 
district of extra police ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I understand 
that a small meeting of about 20 persons 
assembled at Loughmore, County Tip- 
perary, on Sunday, the 12th instant, the 
object being to establish a branch of the 
National League. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the resolution referred to in 
the Question, denying the existence of 
crime and outrage in the district, was 
passed, and a copy of it was forwarded 
to the authorities in Dublin Castle on the 
15th instant. Nooutrageof importance 
which would necessitate extra police has 
occurred actually in theparish of Lough- 
more; but on an adjoining townland, 
which is almost surrounded by Lough- 
more East, William Hickie was brutally 
murdered on the 27th of September 
last. In consequence of this murder, it 
has been deemed necessary to locate in 
this district a party of four police for 
the protection of Hickie’s family. These 
are the only additional police it is pro- 
posed to send; and it will be for the 
Government to consider—regard being 
had to the improvement visible in the 
district-—whether some portion of their 
cost may not be remitted. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE CONGO. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that urgency 
has been voted in the French Chamber 
for the discussion of a Bill empowering 
the Government to ratify and give effect 
to the Treaty between M. de Brazza and 
the Congo Chiefs ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, Sir; 
the fact is as stated in the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman. 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER — PARLIAMEN- 
TARY OATH (MR. BRADLAUGH)— 
NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the honourable Member for North- 
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ampton, Whether, in view of the ruling 
of the Speaker with respect to his 
Notices of Motion now standing on the 
Order Book of the House, he will with- 
draw those Notices of Motion ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not 
gather, Sir, from what fell from you 
yesterday that the Notices to which the 
noble Lord refers were out of Order; 
but as I gathered that you were of opi- 


‘nion that they ought not to remain upon 


the Notice Book, I have asked the Clerk 
to take them off, with the exception, of 
course, of the Notice which stands first 
in my name for this evening— 

“That Mr. Bradlaugh be heard at the Bar of 


this House upon his right to take the Parlia- 
mentary Oath.” 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL—LEGISLATION. 
Mr. BRINTON asked the President 

of the Local Government Board, Whe- 

ther, having regard to the serious injury 

to land and other property in the Mid- 


‘land and Southern districts, consequent 


on the overflow of rivers during the 
present autumn, he is prepared to give 
the earliest possible attention next Ses- 
sion to the Rivers Conservancy Bill ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, he was 
aware of the mischief caused by floods 
in many parts of the country; but he 
could not now, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, enter into any engagement as 
to the measures to be introduced next 
Session to meet the difficulty. 


STATE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED 
DISTRESS). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table Copies of 
any Reports recently made to the Irish 
Local Government Board by their in- 
spectors in reference to the existence or 
apprehension of distress in any districts 
of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: As a general 
rule, Sir, Inspectors’ reports to the Local 
Government Board are deemed confi- 
dential communications made for the 
information of the Board; and I cannot 
consent to lay on the Table all reports 
made on the subject of distress. If, 
however, the report on any particular 
district were asked for, it would be a 
subject for consideration whether that 
report, or extracts from it, might not be 
presented. 
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EXPLOSIVES ACT, 1875—DYNAMITE 
EXPLOSION AT PEMBERY BURROWS. 


Sr JOHN JENKINS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can give any in- 
formation with regard to the second 
explosion, on Friday last, of dynamite 
(involving, it is stated, the death of 
several persons), which has taken place 
at Pembery Burrows, near Llanelly, the 
works in respect of which I asked him 
a question on the 16th instant; and, 
whether, in view of the report of the 
Inspector of Explosives declaring that 
the precautions taken at the above works, 
which appeared to him at the time suffi- 
cient and satisfactory, he will consider 
whether some means ought not to be 
taken for a more thorough and efficient 
inspection ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
Colonel Majendie has gone down to 
make inquiry into this lamentable explo- 
sion, and I have heard from him that 
the full particulars are not yet made 
known to him; and I should, therefore, 
not think it would be proper to make 
any statement on the subject; but, in 
answer to the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, from the infor- 
mation we have received, we have no 
reason to believe that this accident arose 
from any want of thorough or efficient 
inspection. 


AGRICULTURE—ENSILAGE. 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the advantages which have 
attended the ensilage of green forage in 
the United States and France, he will 
direct that inquiries be made as to the 
best means for carrying out this eco- 
nomy, through the Legation and Con- 
_ sular Service, in these two Republics, 
with a view of informing agriculturists 
in the United Kingdom, especially as 
British agriculture is still suffering under 
considerable depression, and the Home 
trade suffers in proportion to such de- 
pression? The hon. Member added that 
one of the motives that induced him to 
ask the Question of the Prime Minister, 
in the absence of any Minister of Agri- 
culture, was that the very bulky Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
made not the smallest allusion to this 
matter, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, notwith- 
standing the absence or postponement of 
the production of a Minister of Agricul- 
ture, the subject has been by no means 
overlooked; and very interesting in- 
formation upon it has been obtained, 
and more will be found—though I do 
not know whether the very vigilant eye 
of my hon. Friend has yet discovered it 
—in Mr. Victor Drummond’s Report 
from Washington, already laid before 
Parliament in 1882. Copies of a special 
Report published by the United States 
Agricultural Department on the prac- 
tical tests to which the system of en- 
silage of green forage had been sub- 
mitted in Canada and the United States 
has also been received at the Foreign 
Office from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives abroad, and has been communi- 
cated to the Board of Trade, the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture. Moreover, the 
British Ambassador at Paris has been 
instructed to prosecute the subject by 
procuring information respecting the 
results of any experiments that may be 
tried in France. The Government quite 
agree with the hon. Member as to the 
safe and rational method which he has 
pointed out—namely, that of procuring 
the information as the proper object of 
the Government at the present juncture 
with regard to this very interesting 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—MR. BRADLAUGH. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he would move 
the adjournment of the debate to-night 
in sufficient time to give his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton an op- 
portunity of bringing on his important 
Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the ex- 
perience of last night, Sir, I am not 
much encouraged to make premature 
attempts at adjournment. I think we 
shall endeavour to make as much pro- 
gress as we can. 


MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAM),. 

Me. J. R. YORKE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he had had under 
his consideration the methods success- 
fully employed by some of his supporters 
to prevent the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice from coming on last 
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night; also the steps taken in a like 
direction by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in pre-occupying the Order Book 
with Motions on divers subjects, so as to 
postpone indefinitely the opportunity 
which last night the right hon. Gentle- 
man had wished him to enjoy; and 
whether he intended to take any, and, 
ifso, what, steps to convince his sup- 
porters how distasteful such manoeuvres 
were to him, and to induce them no 
longer to delay the institution of the 
inquiry in which, at his earnest invita- 
tion, he had consented to engage. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is an argu- 
mentative Question, apparently having 
for its object to state a case, which I 
feel some difficulty in answering, inas- 
much as it contains recitals which, I 
think, are totally inaccurate. The hon. 
Gentleman says I earnestly invited him 
to engage in this inquiry. I did nothing 
of the kind. I pointed out that if he 
chose to interrupt me with such an ex- 
traordinary manifestation as he thought 
proper to make individually when I 
asserted that there was no Kilmain- 
ham Treaty as indicated by the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill), then 
that it was his duty to take some 
other step ; that is the nature of the in- 
vitation I gave him. It appears to me 
that if the hon. Gentleman really wanted 
an inquiry he ought to have moved for 
it six months ago, when it would have 
been difficult for me or my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton to inter- 
pose. I have no knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of the House last night except 
what the hon. Member has himself; but 
I observed this—that the hand of the 
clock was moved across the mystical 
hour of half-past 12 by the speeches of 
two hon. Members who are not sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: It would have 
been quite impossible for me to have 
moved this Resolution at the end of last 
Session, for the Government had posses- 
sion of all the time of the House. I 
hope, after that explanation, the right 
hon. Gentleman will assist me in doing 
that which he has challenged me to do. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that it is not the case that he directly 
challenged my hon. Friend to move for 
an inquiry ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have correctly 
and accurately, I believe, recited what 





happened, and that I do not call an 
earnest invitation or challenge. I pointed 
out to the hon. Gentleman what, if he 
chose to adopt such a line of behaviour 
as he adopted on that occasion, it was 
his duty to do. That was the extent of 
my invitation. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman enable me to do that at 
the earliest possible opportunity ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it will 
be remembered that there were two re- 
quests, one with regard to the case of 
Mr. Gray, and one with respect to the 
hon. Member himself. I proceeded ex- 
actly on the same footing in both cases ; 
but for me now to move the adjourn- 
ment at 12.15 would be totally useless 
to the hon. Gentleman, as other Motions 
interpose. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give me a day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman can find a convenient and clear 
day, that will be a different matter ; but 
it would be useless for me to move the 
adjournment of the debate now, as it 
would only cause a repetition of what 
happened last night, or else another 
subject, and not the Motion in question, 
would be brought before the House. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—oOo—— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—NINTH RULE (ORDER IN 
DEBATE). 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TWENTY- 
SIXTH NIGHT. } 


Standing Order (Order in Debate) 28 
February 1880, further considered. 


Mr. GORST said, he proposed to in- 
sert words to secure that the Mem- 
ber should be “ present in the House at 
the time”’ when sentence, so to speak, 
was pronounced on the recalcitrant 
Member. He thought it was the least 
thing they could do to require the Mem- 
ber to be present when they called into 
exercise this penal power. If he was 
absent, why, “let us thank God we are 
rid of a knave.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word ‘‘ Member,” to in- 
sert the words “present in the House at the 
time.” —(Mr. Gorst.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
admit that, had they intended to con- 
tinue the Rule in its original form, the 
Amendment would have been a very 
proper one; but, as the matter now 
stood, the Government were willing to 
exclude all reference to constructive 
Obstruction, consequently any Naming 
under the Resolution would either be 
the Naming ofa single Member or more 
than one, the Members Named being 
involved in a common act taking place 
in the face of the House; therefore, the 
case against which the hon. and learned 
Member wished to guard would not 
arise. But the Amendment was not 
only unnecessary, it would be attended 
with serious: inconvenience. Suppose 
the House in a state of tumult after a 
Member had flagrantly violated the 
Rules, and insulted the House, the 
offending Member, while the Speaker 
was waiting a minute for comparative 
stillness, might slip out of the House 
before the Amendment operated, and 
then come back and renew his Obstruc- 
tion. If they were to adopt the man- 
ners of Dogberry they ought to have 
the same grounds of reason as Dogberry 


had. Dogberry had no reason to be- | 


lieve the ‘‘knave” would come back 
again; but it was quite evident the 
offending Member would be in a posi- 
tion to come back again. The Govern- 
ment agreed upon the equity of the case 
that constructive Obstruction should not 
be subject to this Rule; and, in these 
circumstances, he thought it unnecessary 
to introduce words which might frus- 
trate some part of the action of the 
Chair. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the idea which had suggested it- 
self to the mind of the Prime Minister 
was ridiculous; it could only have oc- 
curred to such a mind as his. It was 
ludicrous to suppose a Member could in- 
sult the House, and then run away, and 
so prevent the operation of the Rule. 
He held that, in a matter of this kind, 
the House ought to be extremely cau- 
tious; nothing ought to be left to 
chance, especially after the extraordi- 
nary construction that was put upon a 
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vernment got up one after another and 
pronounced the action of the Chairman 
on that occasion to be extraordinary — 
| ‘Hear, hear!” and ‘‘ No, no!’ }—and 
the course taken by the Government in 
putting down their Amendment was a 
distinct acknowledgment that they re- 
pudiated the Chairman’s construction. 
[‘* Hear!” and ‘‘No!”} That being 
so, his hon. and learned Friend wished 
to provide against any such misconstruc- 
tion of a Rule occurring again, and to 
that end he proposed that only present 
and individual action on the part of 
Members should be taken account of. 

Mr. DODSON said, all that the Go- 
vernment stated was that they would 
alter the Rule so that it should not here- 
after be applied to constructive Obstruc- 
tion, and the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister was designed to give effect to 
that proposal ; but that was not a repu- 
diation by the Government of the con- 
struction of the Rule in its present form 
as interpreted by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not pro- 
pose to enter into the question of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the action 
of the Chairman of Committees on the 
occasion referred to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst). He 
thought the disposition of the majority 
of the House was to unravel this ques- 
tion as quickly and as well as they could, 
and, as regarded the action of the past, 
to let bygones be bygones. It was ad- 
mitted by the Government that it was 
desirable that the Rule should be altered 
in such a way as to prevent its being 
applied against Members for the offence 
of constructive Obstruction; but the 
words. ‘‘or otherwise’”’ were so vague 
that they might be held to cover any 
possible offence. The offence for which 
Members were suspended in the Session 
of 1881 was that of disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, and not for ob- 
structing the Business of the House. 
The Amendment which had been placed 
on the Paper by the Prime Minister in- 
cluded any action which might come 
under the definition of disregarding the 
authority of the Chairman, by abusing 
the Rules of the House, or wilfully ob- 
structing the Business of the House, 


former Rule by Mr. Lyon Playfair on a | ‘‘0r otherwise,” which obviously in- 


well-known occasion. ss Oh!’’] 
tlemen who cried ‘‘ Oh!” forgot that on 


the previous night Members of the Go- | 


Gen- | cluded everything. The Amendment of 


the Prime Minister did not, therefore, 
limit the scope of the Resolution to some 








sudden offence which it might be neces- 
sary for the House to have power to 
meet; but it obviously applied to the 
whole of the offences included in the 
Rule. It therefore applied to the of- 
fence of constructive Obstruction, be- 
cause the essence of constructive Ob- 
struction was the joining together at 
various times of several Members in the 
same act. The Amendment, therefore, 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham, although going only a very 
short way, was absolutely necessary if 
they wanted to carry out the views of 
the Government. He thought Obstruc- 
tion might be fairly defined as an act of 
which a Member was guilty at the time 
he was Named by the Chairman or 
Speaker, and which derived its import- 
ance from what he had done himself, 
and not from what had been done by any 
number of other Members. If a Mem- 
ber was only to be responsible for his 
own acts, and if the Presiding Autho- 
rity was not to be entitled to suspend 
him for the acts of some other Member, 
it should be stated in the Rule. If they 
were to guard against the suspension of 
Members for constructive Obstruction, it 
appeared to him that they should, 
amongst other provisions, adopt that 
a gy by the hon. and learned Mem- 
er for Chatham—namely, that the 
Member should be present at the time 
the offence was committed; otherwise 
he might be held responsible for the 
offences of somebody else at some other 
time, or he might be held responsible 
for little bits of offences committed by 
himself a week before, and which, taken 
in connection with the act which gave 
rise to his suspension, constituted in the 
mind of the Chairman the offence for 
which he was punished. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD objected to 
the Amendment, because it did not pro- 
vide for what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham really desired. He 
hoped, under the circumstances, that the 
hon. and learned Member would with- 
draw the Amendment, and allow the 
subject to be re-introduced at a later 
stage. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he had 
listened with much surprise to the re- 
marks of the President of the Local 
Government Board in reference to this 
point, which had rendered it necessary 
that the Opposition should reconsider 
their position with regard to it. It was 
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evident, from what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Govern - 
ment did not repudiate the construction 
which had been put upon the Rule by 
the Chairman of Committees last Ses- 
sion by which Members could be sus- 
pended in their absence. 

Mr. DODSON remarked, that what 
he had intended to convey was that it 
was because the Government did not re- 
pudiate that construction of the Rule in 
its present form that they had thought 
it well to propose the alteration of the 
Rule. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed, that the de- 
claration of the right hon. Gentleman 
amounted to a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty ”’ 
against the Chairman of Committees, with 
a recommendation that he should not do 
it again. If the Rule were framed in 
accordance with the general feeling of 
the House Members could not be sus- 
pended under it in their absence. He 
hoped that some words would be adopted 
which would insure offences by Members 
of that House being dealt with as they 
were committed, and that the suspension 
of Members en masse in their absence 
would not again occur. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not think 
it necessary to go back upon the old 
question whether the Chairman of Com- 
mittees was right or not in the construc- 
tion he had placed upon the Rule last 
Session. It was quite sufficient to know 
that that construction had been extremely 
annoying to the House, especially when 
it was clearly established that two or 
three of the suspended Members were 
entirely innocent. There was a general 
agreement upon two points; the first 
being that when any Member was to be 
punished under this Resolution, the 
punishment was to be immediate upon 
the offence being committed, and that 
there should be no idea in the mind of 
the Chairman of bit-by-bit offences ac- 
cumulating at length—in the hon. Mem- 
ber being Named. It had been objected 
that under this Amendment the Member 
might go out of the House, and thus 
escape the punishment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) sug- 
gested that he should be brought back 
again; but they could not do that with- 
out using a machinery which would oc- 
cupy a great dealof time. The Govern- 
ment had shown every disposition to 
meet the point; but he should be very 
glad if they would get rid of these con- 
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structive and collective offences. They 
were not worth fighting about; but, at 
the same time, he would use every means 
for keeping order in the House. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped that if the Government could not 
accept this Amendment they would pro- 
pose some other words, to carry out the 
object they had in view. The Member 
should be present in the House when he 
was Named, and the punishment should 
follow immediately on the offence being 
committed. He would suggest that they 
might introduce words that, ‘‘ whenever 
any Member, after an offence has been 
committed, shall be Named,”’ &c., or they 
might add a Proviso to the effect that 
any person so Named should be Named 
forthwith. 

Mr. GLADSTONE entirely agreed 
with the principle of the Amendments 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and was of opinion that the Proviso in- 
troduced last night would secure such 
an operation of the Rule. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT sug- 
genes that some period of time should 

e inserted after the commission of the 
offence within which alone a Member 
could be Named. 

Sirk JOHN HAY said, he did not be- 
lieve the Amendment announced by the 
Government would carry out the object 
that was intended by the Government ; 
and he would, therefore, suggest the 
insertion in the second line of the Go- 
vernment Amendment, after the words 
‘‘ Chairman of a Committee of the Whole 
House,” the words ‘immediately after 
the commission of the offence,” which 
would prevent such a thing again taking 
ag as occurred with respect to the 

on. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) 
during last Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no 
objection to these words. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, with regard to 
Naming a number of Members collec- 
tively by the Chairman of Committees, 
desired to call the attention of the 
House to their former practice. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Divide” fromthe Ministerial Benches. | 
Those interruptions appeared as if hon. 
Members were ashamed of the House 
in which they sat, and had no faith in 
its fairness ; but he had always believed 
that the House of Commons was dis- 
tinguished for its justice, its legislation, 
and its internal discipline. He had 
risen to say, however, that he hoped 


Mr. Rylands 
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some words to the effect of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) would be intro- 
duced into the Resolution, because he 
had a vivid recollection of the case of 
the late Mr. Smith O’Brien. When 
that hon. Gentleman refused to serve on 
a Committee of this House, the House 
sent its messenger for him, and when, 
in obedience to that summons, Mr. 
O’Brien came, he proceeded to take his 
place in the House, but was told to 
retire to the Bar, because the House 
was still deliberating as to what penalty 
should be inflicted; but the hon. Mem- 
ber was allowed to be present, and had 
the opportunity of claiming to be heard 
before any judgment was given, and of 
apologizing to the House before the 
penalty was enforced. Remembering 
that precedent, he agreed entirely in the 
object of the Amendment moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham. 

Mr. WARTON suggested that the 
Standing Order should be re-cast, so as 
to place the offence first and the punish- 
ment afterwards, as was done in all 
Acts of Parliament dealing with offences. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought it was 
only reasonable that the Government 
should agree to the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham. 
He (Mr. Biggar) protested against Mem- 
bers being Named when not in the 
House. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS believed 
that if the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) were adopted, the Standing 
Order would be rendered much clearer. 

Mr. GORST asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment, on the understanding 
that that of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Wigtown (Sir 
John Hay) were adopted. 

Mr. SALT said, he would support the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton), if he 
put it into words and moved it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


moved to amend the Resolution in line 
1, by inserting, after ‘‘ Member,” the 
words ‘‘after a full and reasonable 
notice.” The object of the Amendment 
was to remove all doubt as to the wilful 
character of the offence, and to prevent 
a@ recurrence of the well-known incident 
when a considerable number of Members 
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were Named by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees without any notice whatever 
having been given to the hon. Gentle- 
men concerned. The indulgence shown 
by the Speaker was beyond all praise, 
aud it was desirable to enshrine his 
rulings in these Resolutions. The 
Amendment was an attempt in that 
direction. He hoped that the Prime 
Minister would accept it, bearing in 
mind his own words when the Resolution 
was originally passed in 1880, that it 
was safer to err on the side of leniency 
than of severity. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ Member,’’ to in- 
sert the words “after a full and reasonable 
notice.” —(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in opposing the 
Amendment said, he would not dwell 
too much on the fact that in discussing 
the 5th Resolution the proposal to make 
notice an absolute condition was nega- 
tived, because then they were dealing 
with light penalties, and in the present 
Resolution with heavy ones. He would 
further admit that, in ordinary cases, it 
was a correct assumption that the 
Speaker or the Chairman would give 
notice. That had been the ordinary 
practice of the Chair, and he hoped that 
it would always be pursued. But he 
objected to any word being inserted in 
the Resolution to bind the discretion 
of the Chair for two reasons. In the 
first place, there might be cases where 
the disobediente and breach of the order 
and decency of the House was so palpa- 
ble and violent, and so plainly indicated 
a determined will of disobedience, that 
notice would really be disparaging to 
the authority and dignity of the House. 
It was not the case that it had been the 
uniform practice of the Speaker to give 
notice; for in the great case where the 
Members remained in the House in de- 
fiance of the order of the Speaker no 
Notice was given. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
The Speaker did give notice. 

Mr. SEXTON: After the first divi- 
sion, the Speaker informed the hon. 
Members who remained in the Houae 
that if they repeated their conduct he 
would take notice of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, at all 
events, there was no necessity to give 





notice. If the Speaker presumed igno- 
rance, it was a charitable presumption, 
for the act was done in defiance of the 
express order of the Speaker that the 
Members should quit the House.- A 
stronger and more palpable argument in 
favour of vesting the discretion in the 
Speaker could be drawn from the case 
of a Member who, after being punished 
for his first offence, deliberately com- 
mitted a second. Could it be said that 
warning was again to be given him? 
No doubt, as a general rule, warning 
would be given in the case of the first 
offence, but not for the second. There 
might be new forms of disobedience 
with which the House was not ac- 
quainted. The House was yet young in 
this science, and as they grew older 
the professors of the art might improve 
and develop it. He thought, therefore, 
that for the first offence the warning 
should be at the discretion of the J’re- 
siding Officer; and that in the case of 
the second offence it would be injurious 
and disparaging to the dignity of the 
House that any warning should be 
given. For those reasons he was op- 
posed to the Amendment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he did not 
think the words proposed by the noble 
Lord were workable. There was no jury 
in the House to say what was “full and 
reasonable notice.”” He urged the noble 
Lord to withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of the one which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) had intimated his intention of 
moving. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that it should not 
be forgotten that these Rules weretoapply 
when the Chairman of Ways and Means 
was in the Chair. It ought to be pro- 
vided that full notice should be given by 
the Chairman that hon. Members were 
disregarding his authority. In laying 
down hard-and-fast Rules provision 
should be made that Members were 
treated in a proper way, and that such 
occurrences as took place last Session 
should not happen again. The Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord was not explicit 
enough, while it went too far. He 
would suggest that ‘‘ample notice” 
should be substituted for ‘‘full and suffi- 
cient.” 

Mr. SYNAN approved of the prin- 
ciple of the noble Lord’s Amendment, 
that warning should be given to Mem- 
bers that they were offending; but he 
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thought that the words used were too 
vague and general. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS suggested 
the withdrawal of the Amendment, and 
the settlement of the question by the 
means the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) had recom- 
mended. 

Mr. WHITBREAD believed that 
every Member who had been Named 
for Obstruction had been repeatedly 
warned by the Speaker before being 
silenced. [‘‘No!”] When he said 
that Members had always been warned, 
he meant that their attention had been 
called to the fact that they had strayed 
from the Question to which they ought 
to have confined themselves. There 
were other cases besides cases of Ob- 
struction to which the Amendment of 
the noble Lord would apply—namely, 
cases in which well-defined Rules were 
directly and flagrantly violated. To lay 
down that a Member guilty of such 
violations was entitled to warning would 
be absurd. 

Mr. GORST argued that, in the opi- 
nion of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread), the conduct of the 
Speaker on more than one occasion must 
have been absurd, for it had happened 
more than once that the Speaker had 
warned Members who were wilfully 
disregarding the Rules of the House 
before Naming them. In one case the 
warning was repeated two or three 
times. He referred to the occasion when 
27 Members refused to go into the Lobby 
and vote. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford was mistaken when he said that 
there was no instance of a suspension 
for Obstruction which had not been pre- 
ceded by several warnings. Had the 
hon. Member never heard of the case 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Marum),who was suspended on a memor- 
able occasion, not only without previous 
warning, but just after his entry into 
the House after a night spent in bed? 

Mr. HOPWOOD contended that, in 
cases of flagrant violation of the Rules 
of the House, no warning should be 
necessary before the punishment of the 
delinquent. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, on the occa- 
sion when 27 Irish Members were sus- 
pended, so far from the Chairman giving 
them any warning, he had only been a 
few minutes in the House, and did not 
know what had taken place. 


Mr. Synan 
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Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 53; Noes 
184: Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 
386.) 


Mr. WARTON proposed to omit all 
the words from “have,” in line 1, to 
“‘ disregarding,” in line 3, and to insert 
the word “‘ disregarded.” The effect of 
that, with two or three consequential 
Amendments, would be to put the horse 
before the cart, instead of putting the 
cart before the horse, as the Standing 
Order did at present. They would have 
the offence first and the punishment 
after. The Rule would then read 
thus— 

‘‘That whenever any Member shall have 
disregarded the authority of the Chair or 
abused the Rules of the House, then, if the 
offence be committed in the House, he may 
forthwith be named by the Speaker.” 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn line 1, to leave out the words ‘‘ have been 
named by the Speaker, or by the Chairman of 
a Committee of the whole House, as disregard- 
ing,” and insert the word “ disregarded,’’— 
(Mr. Warton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘been named by the Speaker’ stand 
part of the said Standing Order.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be very well 
worth considering if they were in a 
private room or a Committee Room en- 
gaged in drawing up this Resolution for 
the first time. But to attempt to re- 
adjust it at present would only throw 
them into confusion, while no substan- 
tial advantage would be gained. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS observed 
that, as one who had encouraged his 
hon. and learned Friend to propose the 
Amendment, he thought the form sug- 
gested would be a decided improvement ; 
but, after what had fallen from the 
Prime Minister, he hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved to insert 
the words ‘‘immediately after the com- 
mission of the offence,’’ which Amend- 
ment would provide against the possi- 
bility of a Member being Named for 
constructive Obstruction. 

















Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, after the word “ House,’’ to insert 
the words “immediately after the commission 
of the offence.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL moved to add to the 
Prime Minister’s Amendment the words 
“by such Member,” in order to com- 
pletely carry out the principle that each 
Member shall be Named separately. 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to add, at the end thereof, 
the words ‘‘ by such Member.”—(Jr. 
Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
should propose certain subsesequent 
Amendments, which would meet the 
object which the hon. Member had in 
view. 


Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Words tnserted. 


Amendment made, in line 3, byleaving 
out the word ‘‘as,” and inserting the 
word ‘‘of,”—(Mr. Gladstone, )—instead 
thereof. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON moved 
the omission of the words ‘‘ disregarding 
the authority of the Chair,”’ which, in 
his opinion, either were superfluous or 
created a new Parliamentary offence. 
The Speaker or Chairman acted under the 
directions of the House, and an offence 
against the authority of the Chair was 
an offence against the Rules of the 
House. The relations between the 
House and the Chair, which had been 
much strained lately, would probably 
be altogether changed by the New 
Rules of Procedure; and it would be 
well, as it seemed to him, that the dis- 
cretion of the Chair should be limited 
by the directions of the House. 


[The Amendment, not being seconded,’ 
could not be put. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
thought the Rule ought to discriminate 
between accidental and wilful disregard. 
He would have preferred the words 
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word ‘‘insulting,” he moved to insert 
the word “ wilfully.’ 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the foregoing Amendment, to insert the 
word “wilfully.” —(Mr. 7. P. 0’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ wilfully ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that a 
Speaker or Chairman would not enforce 
the Rule for accidental disregard ; and, 
as the Rule had been in operation for 
years without revealing the supposed 
defect, he appealed to the hon. Member 
to leave the matter to the discretion of 
the Chair. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in line 3, by in- 
serting after the word “ or,” the word 
“of.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to move the omission of the words 
“abusing the Rules of the House by 

ersistently and wilfully obstructing the 

usiness of the House.” He said, they 
were absolutely unnecessary, because 
such abuse was now impossible with 
the New Rules, under which several 
Members had been called to Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House 
having inserted the word ‘‘of” after 
‘or,”’ the Resolution would not read if 
the Amendment were carried. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I got up to move my Amendment before 
the Prime Minister moved his. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the Resolution 
now stands, the Amendment cannot be 
put from the Chair, because, if it were 
carried, the Resolution would not be 
sense. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should limit his Amendment to 
the omission of the words ‘ by per- 
sistently and wilfully obstructing the 
Business of the House.” It seemed 
almost impossible to devise methods of 
Obstruction now. There could be no 
Obstruction in debate, or in divisions, or 
in making longspeeches for that purpose, 
as the Resolutions already passed could 
be put in force. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had put 
down several Notices of Motion on one 
subject to prevent a Motion on another 
subject coming on. Was he to be sus- 





“insulting and disregarding ;’’ but, as 
he could not obtain support for the | 





pended for abusing the Rules of the 
House in that way? On Monday night 


[Twenty-sizth Night. | 














the hon. Member moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in order to prevent 
the House reaching that Motion, which 
the Government professed to be anxious 
to bring on; and although this was 
done wilfully and deliberately, the hon. 
Member was not suspended, though, if 
an Irish Member had done as much, he 
would have been in considerable danger. 
He did not think it was possible for the 
Government to make out any case for 
retaining these words, and the Resolu- 
tion would be greatly simplified if so 
tremendous a penalty were imposed only 
for disregard of the authority of the 
Chair. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words “‘ by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing the business of the House.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said Standing Order, as amended.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
that the noble Lord had moved an 
Amendment which might act against 
his own views. If the House should 
agree to this Amendment, they would 
leave the Speaker and Chairman with 
very much larger powers and authority 
than if the words were left in the clause, 
as neither would take wilful and per- 
sistent Obstruction alone into view. It 
was in the interests of individual Mem- 
bers that the words were inserted, be- 
cause they indicated to the Speaker or 
Chairman the kind of abuse which the 
House had in mind when they agreed 
to the Rule. The words stood well as 
they were, and should not be altered. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would have 
supported the Amendment as it origi- 
nally stood; but he thought that if it 
were carried in its present form this 
severe penalty might be inflicted for the 
infringement of any Rule of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved to leave out the words “ or other- 
wise,” and, in support of the Amend- 
ment, cited a speech made by the Prime 
Minister upon the introduction by the 
late Government of their Rule for deal- 
ing with Obstruction. The right hon. 
Gentleman had on that occasion objected 
to the words ‘‘or otherwise” being in 
the Resolution, on the ground that 
whereas the Resolution was aimed at 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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the offence of ‘wilful and persistent 
Obstruction,’’ if those words were re- 
tained the Rule might be applied to 
the abuse by any Member of any Rule 
of the House. The noble Lord was 
perfectly content to rest his objection to 
the words upon the ground then stated 
by the Prime Minister. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, to 
leave out the words “or otherwise.”’— 
(Lord Randolph Churchili.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or otherwise’ stand part of the said 
Standing Order, as amended.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
not responsible for the report of his 
speech, but he accepted it ; but he must 
point out that at that time they were 
dealing, not with Procedure generally, 
but with some specific offence; and he 
submitted to the House whether they 
ought not to confine their proceedings 
to that one specific offence. That was 
the idea which lay at the root of his 
remarks. He did not press his objec- 
tion, however, and he believed the House 
did determine to legislate so far as to 
make its penal Resolution applicable to 
every species of offence. As they were 
now considering generally the question 
of altering the authority of the House, 
he had not the least hesitation in accept- 
ing the authority of the decision of the 
House against the suggestion which he 
then made. 

Mr. WARTON supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORST said, it seemed to him 
that the conduct of the Government in 
the matter was extremely inconsistent. 
By the retention of the words “or 
otherwise’ the restriction previously 
contained in the Resolution would be 
removed. They might as well leave out 
all the words of definition and leave the 
matter wholly in the Speaker’s dis- 
cretion. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not agree 
with his hon. and learned Friend. If 
the words preceding ‘‘or otherwise” 
were omitted, there would be no words 
of discretion or restriction to the Speaker. 
There was a discretion given to him as 
to the nature of the offence, and after 
the words defining the offence came the 
words ‘ or otherwise.” His hon. and 
learned Friend well knew that in the 
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definition of an offence general words 
must be construed in correspondence 
with particular words. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
words were either without meaning or 
they had a dangerous meaning. In 
either case they ought to be rejected. 

Mr. WHITBREAD supported the 
words of the Rule, declaring his belief 
that, so far from Obstruction being a 
perfect science, Members indulging in 
it were as yet only entering a vast ter- 
ritory not 100th part of which they had 
surveyed or mapped out. When Ob- 
struction was being persisted in, in the 
last two Sessions, he used to wonder 
night after night at the immense fields 
of Obstruction to which they seemed 
perfectly blind. The only alternative to 
the retention of the words would be to 
frame an exhaustive catalogue of offenves 
punishable, which would be an invidious 
and disagreeable task. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
question ought to be considered in con- 
nection with the penalties which were to 
be imposed. He thought the offence 
should be clearly stated ; and he, there- 
fore, hoped the Government would ac- 
cept the Amendment by the omission of 
the words “ or otherwise.” 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought the words ‘‘or otherwise” vague 
and indefinite. In fact, he thoroughly 
accepted the reasoning on which the 
Prime Minister himself two years ago 
opposed the insertion of those words in 
the Standing Order. He adhered to 
the text of the speech, while he rejected 
the Talmudical gloss upon it with which 
they had been favoured. Two years ago, 
when the House had to meet Obstruction, 
it laid down a Code of very mild penal- 
ties, and to-day they were asked to re- 
form this article of the Code by making 
it very much more stringent. No Mem- 
ber at that time much cared about being 
suspended for an “‘ otherwise,’’ when the 
penalty was having to spend half the 
evening at the opera. Now, the proceed- 
ing was serious and should be accurate. 
If the penalties were more stringent, 
surely the offences should be more dis- 
tinctively marked. Moreover, the words 
“or otherwise” were unnecessary, be- 
cause the Speaker already had full power 
of Naming a Member who abused the 
Rules of the House. They had for the 


last few weeks been haunted by a ghost, 
and the Speaker of the future roamed 
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about the House. What would he say 
to the uncertain responsibilities thrown 
upon him. The future Speaker or 
Chairman must, indeed, be greedy of 
despotism if he wanted more power 
than he possessed already. He had 
listened with wonder to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford’s (Mr. Whitbread’s) pic- 
ture of the illimitable vista of future 
Obstruction — strange and ingenious 
forms of torment that would have en- 
tered the imagination of no one but the 
hon. Member for Bedford. Let him 
make a suggestion to the hon. Member. 
They all of them recollected the tracts 
of their youth, which taught them so 
much mischief in the history of the 
naughty boy, who indulged in inconceiv- 
able tricks till he was transported or fell 
into the duck pond, and then they knew 
they had been reading a moral treatise. 
Let the hon. Member write a Parliamen- 
tary tract on that model, and give for 
their learning and edification the history 
of the wicked obstructive Member who 
blocked all Bills, who divided on all 
clauses, who counted the House when 
400 Members were present, and ended 
by being suspended for the Session. 
Such a tract by the hon. Member would 
be far more useful than all the New 
Rules of Procedure. 

Mr. CALLAN supported the Amend- 
ment, considering that every possible 
offence was included in a disregard of 
the authority of the Chair and abuse of 
the Rules of the House by persistent and 
wilful Obstruction. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they ought 
to know distinctly what they were to be 
punished for. Let them have every offence 
specified, and then they would vote for 
them with pleasure. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
if the words “or otherwise’ were 
adopted, he should, having regard to the 
Attorney General’s explanation, move to 
substitute for “ otherwise” the words 
‘**in some other such manner.” 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
48: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 387.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY rose to 
move the insertion in line 5, after 
‘« otherwise,” of the words “ in like 
manner,’’ so that the Rule should read— 

“That whenever any Member shall have been 
named by the Speaker or by the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House as disregarding 
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the authority of the Chair, or abusing the Rules 
of the House by wilfully obstructing the Busi- 
ness of the House or otherwise in like manner.” 


This alteration or addition of the words 
‘‘in like manner” would have the effect 
of expressing the intention of the Attor- 
ney General, as explained by him in the 
remarks he had just addressed to the 
House. He(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) might 
say that they (the Opposition) did not 
see what form of abuse there was that 
a Member was likely to be guilty of, and 
that the ancient usages and Rules of 
Procedure already passed would not meet. 
The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread), during his speech, did not men- 
tion any offence that could not be dealt 
with under the Rules they had passed ; 
and therefore it was why they wished 
to have those words inserted after the 
word ‘ otherwise.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word ‘ otherwise,” to insert the 
words ‘in like manner.” —( Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE observed that, of 
course, it might be said that every 
offence came under the head of disre- 
gard of the authority of the Chair when 
once it was noticed by the Chair; but 
the House did not proceed on that prin- 
ciple, but had thought fit to make cer- 
tain indications. It had likewise felt 
that if it made an indication, it was not 
enough to indicate wilful Obstruction 
alone; and the Attorney General had 
shown that the other acts of abuse of 
the Rules of the House contemplated by 
the Resolution should be in the same 
rank and degree. But the words “in 
like manner” now proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member opposite were 
words of hopeless ambiguity, and he 
must object to their insertion. How 
could it be said that gross misconduct— 
for example, entering the House in a 
state not of perfect self- possession, 
through the use of articles to which the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) objected, or 20 other things 
which might be named were it not too 
offensive to mention them, were ‘in 
like manner” with wilful Obstruction ? 
It was intended that the other offences 
coming within the Rule must be in the 
same rank or degree. 


Lr, Stuart-li’ortley 





Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, they had heard much of the de- 
terioration of the House of Commons, 
and the idea must have taken a strong 
hold of the Prime Minister’s mind, 
seeing that the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted on retaining the words “or 
otherwise’ and objected to the words 
‘‘in like manner,’ because, in future, 
Members were to come to the House in 
a state of intoxication, and the words 
‘‘or otherwise’ were to prevent their 
escaping unpunished for that offence. 

Mr. WARTON supported the Amend- 
ment. He thought the Prime Minister 
believed in the supremacy of his own 
intellect, and had such a contempt for 
his own supporters that his action was 
directed to show how subservient they 
were to him. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought the illustration given by the 
Prime Minister in support of his argu- 
ment was not a very happy one. If the 
offences which the right hon. Gentleman 
indicated were committed, the culprit 
must have brought himself conspicuously 
to the notice of the Speaker ; and some 
of the Rules already passed, or the 
ancient usages of the House, could be 
easily applied to the case. However, it 
was clear that the decision of the House 
had been taken on the whole question 
upon the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and his hon. and 
learned Friend would do well to content 
himself with having made a vigorous 
attempt to make the meaning and lan- 
guage of the Attorney General clear. 

Tuze ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) felt it to be rather hard 
that it should be sought to fix upon him 
words for which the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord John Manners) and his Col- 
leagues in the late Government were 
originally responsible, as they appeared 
in their own Resolution. He now ob- 
jected, however, to the insertion of the 
words ‘‘in like manner,”’ because they 
would mean that the Obstruction must 
not only be of a similar kind, but that 
the mode of carrying it on must be 
similar. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON ad- 
mitted that the late Government were 
responsible for the terms of their Reso- 
lution ; but pointed out that action had 
been taken under it such as they had 
never contemplated, and that it was, 
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therefore, now desirable to guard against 
the recurrence of such a state of things. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought it 
would be sufficient punishment if the 
doorkeepers were instructed to remove 
an hon. Member under the circumstances 
described, and the House would be tho- 
roughly justified in dividing upon such 
a matter. The point raised by the At- 
torney General, that these words were 
used by a Member of a former Govern- 
ment, was a very small one, and he 
would support the Amendment if a di- 
vision was taken. 

Mr. PEMBERTON expressed the 
opinion that no lawyer could have 
drawn the clause in any other way. It 
was perfectly clear that the words would 
be confined, as the Attorney General 
stated, to cases ejusdem generis. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
in proposing to insert in line 5, after 
the word “‘ then,’”’ the words— 

“ After the nature of the offence and the 
grounds upon which such Member has been 
named shall have been stated and entered upon 
the Journals of the House,” 


regretted that the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
was prevented by indisposition from 
moving the Amendment which stood in his 
name. Unless the Government were in 
an unusually captious frame of mind 
they would be disposed to agree with it. 
On the celebrated occasion when the 27 
Members were expelled, the cireum- 
stances were entered at great length 
upon the Journals of the House; he 
found that three columns were occupied 
by that incident. But when the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
was suspended, on March 8, for dis- 
regarding the authority of the Chair, 
that was the only entry he could find 
relative to the event, though the question 
was subsequently brought forward by 


‘the hon. Member himself and a lengthy 


debate took place. The necessity of 
some such Amendment was, moreover, 
increased by the fact that the penalties 
for such disregard were now enormously 
increased. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, after the word “then,’’ to insert 
the words “after the nature of the offence and 
the grounds upon which such Member has been 
named shall have been stated and entered upon 
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the Journals of the House.”—(Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Government felt some sympathy with 
the purpose of the noble Lord, and 
certainly were not aware of being in 
any unusually captious humour. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
explained that he had said the Govern- 
ment would be in a captious frame of 
mind if they did not agree with the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Exactly, if they 
did not accept the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. But if they were in such 
a frame of mind they would rather seek 
to find verbal difficulties than loyally 
support the Rule introduced by the late 
Government. It would, however, be 
making an entirely new precedent if they 
were to fix a form to be entered in the 
Journals of the House; it would also be 
unnecessary, for if there was one thing 
more than another in which the officers 
of the House under the superintendence 
of the Speaker were to be trusted, it was 
in framing the Records of the House. A 
vast number of acts of importance were 
recorded in the Votes under the responsi- 
bility of the Speaker ; and, although the 
process was necessarily a hasty one, all 
would agree that the record was, on the 
whole, admirably made. He was glad, 
however, the noble Lord had mentioned 
the subject, though, at the same time, 
he must point out that it was not to be 
supposed that they could arrest the 
Business of the House in order that the 
entry might be made. 

Cotonet STANLEY said, he was glad 
to hear that the act resulting in the 
suspension of a Member would in future 
be noticed in the Journals of the House. 
He thought the noble Lord had done 
good service in drawing attention to the 
matter. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Speaker whether he would 
direct the officers of the House to record 
more fully the nature of the offences 
committed when Members were sus- 
pended ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The entries in the 
Journals have hitherto been made ac- 
cording to precedent ; but, as my atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, I will 
consider the desirability of the change 
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suggested, but I will enter into no 
engagement. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was desirable 
that the facts as disclosed in J7/ansard 
should be placed upon the Journals of 
the House, in order that the official 
record might give fully the true grounds 
of suspension. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, in line 5, by in- 
serting, after the word ‘‘ committed,” 
the words ‘by such Member.”—( Mr. 
Parnell.) 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved the insertion of the words “ ex- 
cept a statement from the Member su 
named ;”’ the object of the Amendment 
being to enable a Member before his 
suspension to make a statement of his 
case, and, if he pleased, to apologize to 
the House. A Member might have used 
language in a moment of passion which 
he would at once withdraw, and offer an 
ample apology ; and he thought that 
provision should be made for such cases. 
He did not expect that this Rule would 
be used against the Conservative Party, 
or against the Liberal Party ; but it was 
likely to be applied against Members of 
the Irish Party, who often used language 
to which they did not attach the same 
importance as their audience. He con- 
tended that such a locus penitentie ought 
to be afforded to an offending Member, 
especially as the penalties involved by 
suspension were to be considerably in- 
creased. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, after the word “ Debate,’’ to insert 
the words ‘‘ except a statement from a Member 
so named.’’— (Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
not commit himself to the opinion that 
in any form this proposal could be 
adopted ; but it could not be adopted in 
its present form. The word “state- 
ment’”’ by no means pointed to apology 
or withdrawal, and naturally meant an 
argument by the Member in his own 
defence. That argument would ob- 
viously be directed against the decision 
of the Presiding Officer; while the 
Speaker, whose decision was impugned, 
would have no opportunity of reply- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was not 
suprised that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had 
not himself appeared in his place to 
move this Amendment, because it would 
be found that when this Standing Order 
was first proposed in 1880, an Amend- 
ment was moved by the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) very 
much to the same effect as the present 
Amendment, and amongst those who 
voted against it was the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. He hoped that 
the House would on no account agree to 
the Amendment. The principal objec- 
tion to it had been clearly stated by the 
Prime Minister—that any explanation or 
statement would naturally take the form 
of a statement in opposition to the ruling 
of the Chair, and the Chair would be 
precluded by the custom of the House 
from making a reply. ? 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
suggest the introduction of words allow- 
ing a Member to withdraw or apolo- 

ize. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Amendment was entitled to a more 
favourable reception than it had re- 
ceived. Unquestionably the Amend- 
ment struck a very grave defect and 
exposed a very grave injustice in the 
Resolution of the Government. The 
Amendment simply pleaded for the right 
of being heard in self-defence. That 
was a privilege accorded to the lowest 
criminals, and yet the Members of the 
highest Court in the Realm were to be 
deprived of it. He should like to know 
for what reason the Government had 
withdrawn from a more oppressive Re- 
solution a privilege which had been ac- 
corded under a Resolution of a less 
stringent character? It was a great 
hardship that a constituency should be 
disfranchised, possibly at the beginning 
of a Session, because of some momentary 
or pardonable lapse, perhaps, of temper 
on the part of hon. Members. He re- 
membered an instance in which an hon. 
Member was suspended for endeavour- 
ing to explain to the Speaker. This 
was likely to occur, especially in the case 
of new Members who had no experience 
of the Rules of the House. If the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment were adopted, 
he felt sure that in the majority of cases 
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the House would escape a division and | 


the Member be saved the extreme pe- 
nalty. At the same time he did not 
think that the Amendment proposed was 
he most suitable ; but he thought it 
would be easy to find some words which 
would remove this great blot and defect 
in the Resolution, and save a good deal 
of heartburning. 

Mr. GORST supported the Amend- 
ment. A Member ought certainly to 
have the opportunity of being heard 
before the House decided to inflict a 
penalty on him. If the Amendment 
were withdrawn, he hoped that words 
would be brought up allowing a Mem- 
ber to make an explanation or apology 
to the House. He did not anticipate 
that there would be any abuse of the 
privilege, and it was contrary to justice 
to condemn anyone unheard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
hon. and learned Member now con- 


tended that it was contrary to justice to 
condemn any hon. Member for an offence 
unheard. As had been already pointed out, 
a precisely similar proposal to this was 
discussed in the time ofthe late Parlia- 
ment, and the hon. and learned Member 
then took exactly the opposite view to that 


which he now advocated. [Mr. Gorsr: 
No, no!] He (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
in his hand the Division List for that 
occasion, and he found the Amendment 
' then moved was to permit any Member 
who had been Named to offer such ex- 

lanation, defence, or apology as he 
should think fit, for a time not exceed- 
ing 10 minutes. Against that proposal, 
which he now supported, the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham then 
voted. 

Mr. GORST: I am very sorry for it. 
I must have voted in that way quite in- 
advertently. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
glad to hear the explanation of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and what was 
true of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, perhaps, true of the whole Con- 
servative Party, because the whole Con- 
servative Party voted on the occasion in 
question against the Amendment. No 
doubt they also voted inadvertently, like 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. With 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), he would 
point out that under the Rule, as it was 
proposed to be amended by the Govern- 
ment, there were three penalties for 





three different offences. There was sus- 
pension for a week, for a month, and 
for the remainder of the Session. After 
suffering the first and second penalties, 
a Member would be able, as contem- 
plated by the existing Rule, to raise his 
case and have a debate by putting down 
a Motion calling the decision in ques- 
tion. It was true that he could not 
debate it at the time of his suspension ; 
but there was nothing to prevent his 
doing so subsequently. The hon. Mem- 
ber urged that it was desirable that in 
all cases the person suspended should 
be permitted to make a statement or 
apology. But those two things were 
different. The objection to allowing a 
Member to make a statement was very 
well put by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), in the debate to which 
reference had been made. He said that 
he did not think it would be reasonable 
to make a statement without allowing 
the Speaker or the Chairman to reply to 
such statements, or Rernees misrepre- 
sentations, as were made. It was ong 
lutely impossible to allow a Member to 
make a statement, which might be an 
accusation against the Presiding Officer 
of the House, without allowing him to 
reply. Then the suggestion of the hon. 
Member was that, at least, a Member 
might be allowed to withdraw any state- 
ment or expression which his excitement 
might have betrayed him into making. 
The answer to that was that he would 
be allowed to withdraw. It was impos- 
sible but that he should be, in the first 
instance, called upon to withdraw. In 
the case of the hon. Member who was 
last ‘suspended by the House, no less 
than 11 distinct opportunities were given 
him to withdraw the objectionable words. 
If the object of hon. Members was only 
to permit an apology which was not to 
extend into a general statement, he had 
to say that that object was amply pro- 
vided for by the existing Rules. 
Carrain AYLMER said, that if Con- 
servative Members voted against this 
proposal in the last Parliament, Liberal 
Members must have voted for it, and the 
right hon. Gentleman was now opposing 
what he then supported. [‘‘ No, no! 4 
If the minority was not composed o 
Liberals, he was at a loss to know who 
was inthat Lobby. He wished to point 
out that the Rule was now proposed to 
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be made much more severe than formerly. 
Under the existing Rule, the first sus- 
pension was for the Sitting, the second 
for the Sitting, and the third for a week, 
with a right to a Member to be heard in 
his place if a Motion were made to con- 
tinue his suspension. But, under the 
Rule as proposed to be amended, the 
first suspension was to be for a week, the 
second for a month, and the third for the 
remainder of the Session; and a Mem- 
ber was not given the opportunity of 
speaking in his own defence atall. He 
did not think that the Houseought to pass 
the Resolution unless the Government 
expressed some intention to modify that 
part of it denying a Member suspended 
for a third time the right to be heard. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
contended that a Member Named by the 
Chair ought to be allowed to make a 
statement. In several cases of Irish 
Members being suspended, notably in 
that of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell), who was prevented 
from finishing his sentence, five minutes’ 
explanation would have prevented any 
suspension taking place. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that he 
had an Amendment to enable Members 
before suspension fora longer periodthan 
one Sitting to make an explanation or 
apology. The Amendment he proposed 
would deal with the question more com- 
prehensively than the Amendment before 
before the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 7, after the word “ Debate,’’ to insert 
the words “‘ except a statement from the Member 
named, strictly confined to explanation or 
apology.” —(Mr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
could not accept the Amendment. It 
would have the effect of opening the 
door to anindefinite width, and of prac- 
tically defeating the object of the Rule. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. MACFARLANE aaid, he rose to 
movethe Amendment to which he had just 
referred. Its object was to allow a Mem- 
ber Named an opportunity of apologizing 
before the penalty of suspension for any 
considerable time was imposed upon him. 
He explained that the Amendment, while 
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providing that the Member should be 
suspended during the remainder of the 
Sitting at which the offence was com- 
mitted, suspension for a prolonged period 
should not be infiicted upon him until 
the House had had time to consider 
the matter, and the Member had had 
time to reflect upon the advisability of 
offering an apology. In the heat of de- 
bate Members often used language which 
they afterwards considered unjustifiable, 
and it was to give such Members an op- 
portunity of apologizing that he moved 
the Amendment. He could look at this 
question from a thoroughly disinterested 
point of view. He was one of the few 
Irish Members who had never been sus- 
pended. He had never felt it to be his 
duty to incur the censure of the House ; 
but while saying that he felt in no way 
entitled to use a word of condemnation 
against other Irish Members who took a 
different view of their duty. He was 
aware at the time that the censure of the 
House was incurred by many Members 
that that censure would have been in- 
valuable to him at some future time; for 
there was nothing so popular in Ireland 
as to commit some kind of outrage upon 
the House of Commons; but he had 
never felt it incumbent for electioneering 
or any other advantages to incur that 
censure. He had seen the greatest in- 
justice done to hon. Members who were 
suspended, and it was to avert that in- 
justice in future that he moved the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that there 
was a difficulty in putting the Amend- 
ment, because it did not fit in with the 
context. In no preceding part of the 
Rule was the word “‘ suspension ” spoken 
of. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he made a 
mistake. He ought to have been placed 
a few lines lower down in the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in rising to move 
the following Amendment :—In line 8, 
leave out all after ‘‘service of the 
House,” and insert— 


“‘ Tf such Question, thus put by Mr. Speaker, 
shall be decided by the House in the affirmative, 
the suspension of such Member shall continue 
until the House has further considered it; and 
Mr. Speaker shall, immediately after such Ques- 
tion has been decided in the affirmative, cause a 
Notice to be placed on the Notice Paper, to the 
effect, that at the next Sitting of the House but 
one, before any other business is taken, Mr. 
Speaker will put a Question to the House, as to 
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whether such Member be relieved from such 
suspension, or whether such suspension shall be 
continued for a further time, or whether any 
other judgment of the House with respect to 
such Member shall be pronounced. 

A Motion may thereupon be made; not more 
than two Amendments to such Motion shall be 
permitted ; not more than three Members shall 
be allowed to speak either upon the Original 
Motion, or upon any Amendment proposed 
thereto; and no Member shall be allowed to 
speak in any such Debate during more than 
fifteen minutes. 

Not more than one Motion for Adjournment 
shall be permitted while the conduct of the Mem- 
ber, who has been suspended, is under the con- 
sideration of the House; not more than two 
Members shall be allowed to speak upon such 
Motion for Adjournment, and not longer than 
during ten minutes. 

Should no Motion be made after Mr. Speaker 
has put the Original Question, the suspension 
of a Member, to whom Mr. Speaker's Notice 
relates shall be held to have been terminated. 

If notice be taken in a Committee of the 
Whole House by the Chairman, that a Member 
has been guilty of persistent obstruction to the 
business of such Committee, or otherwise, the 
Chairman may name such Member and put a 
Question to Report Progress and ask leave to sit 
again, which Question shall be decided without 
Debate, Amendment, or Adjournment. If such 
Question shall be decided in the affirmative, 
when the House resumes, the Chairman shall 
forthwith Report to the Speaker, that notice 
had been taken,that such Member had been 
guilty of Obstruction, or otherwise, and a Ques- 
tion, that such Member be suspended may be 
put, as if such offence had been committed in 
the House itself,’’ 


said, he wished, at the outset, to express 
his thorough concurrence in the object 
with which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had proposed the Reso- 
lution before the House. He (Mr. New- 
degate) had been a Member of the Select 
Committee on Public Business in 1878 : 
and after having provided that Com- 
mittee with the statistics which showed 
the grossly obstructive, and he might 
say destructive course, pursued by some 
20 or 30 hon. Members from Ireland in 
derogation of the order and efficiency of 
the House, he (Mr. Newdegate) wit- 
nessed the scenes of last year and of 
the present year. He, therefore, made 
up his mind that the House ought to 
revert to the enforcement of its an- 
cient usages and penalties upon dis- 
order. The Standing Order which was 
adopted at the instance of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), on the 28th of 
February, 1880, appeared to him from 
its inception quite inadequate, for it im- 
posed suspension for one night only as 
the penalty upon the gravest disorder, 
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a penalty which experience had proved 
totally inadequate. He hoped that the 
hon. Members who were sitting near 
him—the Irish section of Home Rulers 
—would not think that he imputed to 
them, as individuals, a desire to destroy 
the efficiency of the House. The hon. 
Member, who had just addressed the 
House (Mr. Macfarlane), said, that he 
had not joined in that unfortunate en- 
terprize; and he (Mr. Newdegate) was 
convinced the other hon. Members to 
whom he alluded had entered upon that 
rash enterprize under influences outside 
the House, which directed their consti- 
tuents, and inspired them with a mis- 
taken feeling of outraged patriotism and 
nationality. The fact of the House being 
in Session at that period of the year for 
the purpose of considering what might 
be done to recover the efficiency of the 
House afforded evidence enough that 
the subject was one of importance to the 
whole United Kingdom. He desired to 
call attention to this circumstance that 
both in the Standing Order of the 28th 
of February, 1880, framed by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon, whose absence from the House 
on that occasion he greatly deplored, for 
he knew that his right hon. Friend con- 
curred generally in the opinion he (Mr. 
Newdegate) entertained. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. NEWDEGATE, resuming, said, 
that he was much indebted to the hon. 
Member for Cavan for having recalled 
from other occupations so many Mem- 
bers of the House, for it happened to 
be the hour when Members were neces- 
sarily refreshing themselves. He would 
revert to what he was saying when this 
interruption took place. Both in the 
Standing Order framed by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon, and in the Amendment which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had proposed, the following 
words occurred—indeed, the proposals © 
of both the right hon. Gentlemen con- 
cluded with the words— 

“Provided always, that nothing in this 
Resolution shall be taken to deprive the House 
of the power of proceeding against any Mem- 
ber according to ancient usages.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) rejoiced at this 
testimony to the justice and to the effi- 
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ciency of the Common Law, which per- 
vaded the usages of the House, and 
which, in fact, formed the very basis of 
its discipline. But he had strongly felt, 
when Notice of this 9th Resolution was 
given, that it might form the commence- 
ment of a different system in the enforce- 
ment of the Regulations of the House. 
Whilst the Standing Order extended 
only to the suspension of a Member 
for one night, however serious might 
be his offence, the principle involved 
was not worth cavilling about. But 
now, when it was proposed enormously 
to increase the penalties which would be 
imposed by this summary and arbitrary 
process, he thought it was time that the 
House should consider whether some 
adequate notice ought not to be given 
to hon. Members generally of the in- 
tention to inflict these penalties, and 
not upon hon. Members, but upon con- 
stituencies. Suspension for a night was 
one thing, but suspension for a Ses- 
sion would be a serious deprivation of 
their representation to any constituency. 
When, therefore, he remembered in 
the days gone by, before that coverslut 
of the ballot had been adopted, how 
great had been the determination mani- 
fested by the House to secure the purity 
of elections, it was difficult to imagine 
that the House would abrogate, without 
due notice and without due deliberation, 
the representation of any constituency 
for a Session on account of the action, 
however reprehensible, of its Repre- 
sentative. Some hon. Members said his 
Amendment was long. But why was it 
so long? Because it summarized in out- 
line the ancient usages of the House 
with respect to its internal discipline, 
which both the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon, in framing 
the Standing Order, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
framing his Amendment, had expressed 
their desire to retain. His (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) object had been to retain effec- 
tual means for enforcing the ancient 
discipline, and to do this without giving 
opportunity for Obstruction. When the 
House came to the infliction of severer 
penalties upon Members and upon con- 
stituencies through their Members, he 
asked himself, and he asked the House, 
why should this necessary disciplinary 
action be an exception from the general 
system which had long prevailed in the 
Toon? Why should those penalties be 
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enforced upon a system alien to that by 
which the discipline of the House had 
hitherto been maintained? He wasaware 
that these considerations might not havo 
occurred to many Membersof the House; 
but the senior Members knew the sys- 
tem upon which the internal discipline 
of the House was founded—that it was 
founded upon the Common Law of Eng- 
land, and that the same kind of securi- 
ties for notice, analogous securities for 
deliberate trial pervaded the ancient 
usages of the House that pervaded the 
administration in the highest Common 
Law Courts. Whilst the penalty was 
only suspension for one night from the 
service of the House, there was less 
reason for objecting to such suspension 
not being inflicted in a manner that was 
abrupt and summary. But he asked 
whether greater precautions for the ad- 
ministration of justice by the giving of 
due notice and the like were not pro- 
vided in the higher Courts of Judica- 
ture in this country than were deemed 
necessary in Police Courts and before 
Justices in Petty Sessions? And why 
was this? Because the Police Magis- 
trates and the Justices in Petty Ses- 
sions could only entertain minor offences 
and inflict minor penalties ; but in pro- 
portion as the crimes to be adjudicated 
upon increased in gravity and the penal- 
ties attached to them in weight, so pro- 
portionately were the securities and 
precautions for fairness of trial increased 
in the higher Courts of Judicature, 
which hence far outnumbered and out- 
weighed those of the Police Courts 
and other inferior tribunals. While, 
then, he concurred in the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister in providing sufficient means 
for repressing — aye, for crushing — 
rebellion in the House, he depre- 
cated the adoption of this drumhead 
court martial system of administration, 
this arbitrary infliction of increased 
penalties. He (Mr. Newdegate) had 
himself been engaged as a Justice of the 
Peace in the repression of disturbances 
in the year 1841, and again in 1848, and 
had been under the necessity of observ- 
ing the difference between the Common 
Law and Military Law. He had had 
to seek advice and to learn this differ- 
ence before he engaged in suppressing 
riot. What was the object in view under 
the Common Law, and what the system 
of procedure? The police magistrate or 
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justice acting under the Common Law, 
when called upon to quell a riot, found 
that it was their first duty to detect and 
toarrest the ringleaders ; in other words, 
their duty was to deal with and to re- 
press violence—to detect and repress 
individual violence or crime. Then, if 
they failed in this duty, and found that 
the riot was so serious that measures 
must be taken against large numbers of 
rioters, what became their duty? The 
police magistrate, or two Justices of the 
Peace present, were bound to give notice 
that the Riot Act would be read. They 
were bound to give public notice, so that 
the mob could hear. And why were 
they bound to do that? Because the 
reading of the Riot Act meant this—the 
suppression of the Common Law by 
Military Law, and that the responsi- 
bility of action was transferred from the 
civil magistrate to the officer command- 
ing the troops. By proposing that this 
summary process, this drumhead court- 
martial process, under which suspension 
for one night had been inflicted upon 
Members of the House under the Stand- 
ing Order, should extend to the greater 
penalties of suspension for a week, a 
month, or a Session, they travelled into 
a different sphere, and were bound to 
take the same precautions that the 
higher Courts observed, not unduly to 
infringe the liberty of the subject. When 
inflicting heavier penalties the House 
ought not to dispense with precautions 
like those observed in the higher Courts; 
they had no right, in dealing with grave 
offences, and in meting out enlarged 
penalties, to adopt the summary juris- 
diction exercised by the Police Courts 
and the Justices in Petty Sessions. He 
observed, however, with regret, that 
there was a growing disposition to adopt 
an arbitrary system of procedure in the 
House; and it was shown in the Notice 


by sections, and not individually. That 
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having given Notice of his Amendment 
was to have the opportunity of express- 
ing these convictions. He feared that 
the House were on the verge of travel- 
ling out of their ancient system. It ap- 
peared to him that it was proposed to 
supersede the foundation of their ancient 
usages in treating offences of great 
gravity, by the adoption of another sys- 
tem, an arbitrary and an alien system, 
which was identified in this country with 
that of military law. He would ask the 
House to view the matter in yet another 
aspect; when he said that a section of 
Irish Members had brought the House 
into this difficulty, he meant no offence 
to the Members from Ireland who were 
sitting near him, and who, however they 
might differ from him in opinion, had 
no reason to doubt his love of fair play. 
When Mr. Smith O’Brien was to be ex- 
pelled from the House, Lord Inchiquin, 
his brother, came and sat by him (Mr. 
Newdegate).. Lord Inchiquin and his 
brother were now both dead, so he felt 
he was justified in relating this incident; 
but Lord Inchiquin said—‘‘ I come to sit 
next you, Newdegate, because I know 
you will see fair play.” These words 
had left a deep impression on him (Mr. 
Newdegate). He was afraid that the 
House was on the verge of giving up 
the system which had secured fair play, 
of changing the character of the dis- 
cipline of the House, and, by doing 
that, of changing the character of 
the House itself. That was what he 
dreaded. Whence had these disturb- 
ances arisen? Whence came this re- 
bellion—for he must call it a rebellion— 
with the representation of which they 
had had to contend. | ‘‘Oh, oh!’”] Surely 
it was a rebellion, when in February, 
1881, 36 Members of the House refused 
to obey the authority of the Speaker in 


‘the maintenance of order in the House. 
which had been given by the right hon. | That was a rebellion, he repeated—a 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to deal | rebellion which those Members had de- 
penally with the Members of the House | clared to be an Irish national rebellion, 


} 


the representation of which those Mem- 


betokened the importation of a different bers had declared that they had imported 


Code. It meant the substitution of a | into that House. 


He had heard it said 


system analogous to that of military law, | that such excesses would never be re- 


' 


and was totally alien to the system of | peated; he had little or no confidence in 


Common Law, in strict analogy with | these assurances. 


He put it to the 


which the whole of the ancient usages | House, what would the Members for 
of the House had for centuries provided | England and Scotland have said to any- 
for the preservation of order in that | one who proposed to extend to either or 
House. He wished that House to un- | both of these countries the provisions of 
derstand that his one chief object in the Prevention of Orime (Ireland) Act? 
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Would they not have found a voice to 
remonstrate and protest against such an 
iniquitous, such a dangerous proposal ? 
This drumhead court martial system of 
imposing penalties was introduced into 
the House solely to meet the difficulties 
which the Irish Members, to whom he 
had adverted, had created; and was it 
reasonable or just to supersede the Com- 
mon Law of the ancient usages of this 
House, which represents the whole of 
the United Kingdom because they had 
to deal with a rebellion, he did not speak 
of it with contempt, which had prevailed 
only in one section, one province of the 
United Kingdom ; was it right to adopt 
Rules, the object of which was to change 
the character of the ancient usages and 
discipline of the whole House because 
they had to deal with an exclusively 
Trish difficulty ? They had not done so 
in their legislation. Why, then, should 
they do so in their internal discipline ? 
Their Predecessors in the House had re- 
spected the dignity of the House not 
from merely coxcombical feeling or 
vanity, but because they knew that if 
the House did not maintain the dignity 
of its Procedure, forming, as it did, one 
branch of the highest Court known with- 
in the United Kingdom, it could not 
permanently sustain the free but just 
exercise of its privileges and authority. 
He contended, then, that this dr'umhead 
court martial system of inflicting heavy 
penalties without notice for words spoken 
perhaps at 3 o’clock in the morning and 
in an excited House was unworthy of 
the dignity and character of the House, 
especially as the penalties now proposed 
were to be sufficient to affect the rights 
of constituencies. The House had al- 
ways respected its own dignity as a 
National Court, because that dignity gave 
force to its judgments and in treating an 
individual Member of the House they 
ought to remember the maxim, that, 
although each hon. Member was returned 
for a particular constituency, yet as soon 
as he entered the House he was Member 
of the United Kingdom, and in that re- 
spect they were all equal. He, for one, 
then, rebelled against the introduction 
of this drumhead court martial system. 
He felt it to be his duty to rebel; and 
he rebelled by proposing the Amend- 
ment now before the House, which, on 
the part of the House, was a recital and 
summary of the system and practice 
under the ancient usages of the House 


Mr. Newdegate 
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in the penal treatment of its Members. 
He asked the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury to this Amendment on the 
ground that its object was not to invali- 
date the action which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, but to give it 
greater force by maintaining the dignity 
of the House in action. He would read 
a passage from Hatsell’s Precedents, to 
show how former Houses had acted in 


.the matter of imposing penalties. It was 


as follows :— 

‘When any person is brought to the bar, as 
a delinquent, to receive judgment of commit- 
ment, or any other punishment, or to be dis- 
charged out of custody, the Mace must be at 
the bar, and till the Standing Order of 1772, suth 
person must, of course, have received the Orders 
of the House upon his knees. The alteration 
made by that Order was adopted upon the hu- 
manity of the House, which often has occasion 
to inflict punishment on persons, who would be 
more sensibly affected by this ignominious man- 
ner of receiving their sentence than by the 
severest species of penalty the House can impose. 
On the 17th and 18th of May, 1614, this Rule 
is dispensed with in favour of Mr. Martyn, who 
was reprimanded for an improper speech he had 
made at the bar, as counsel in a cause; he had 
been a Member in a former Parliament.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) had cited this case, 
in order to show the House that their 
Predecessors, who had created and main- 
tained the great position and authority 
of the House, not merely as a part of 
the Legislature, but as a part of the 
highest Court of the Realm, felt deeply 
the necessity of imposing penalties 
especially for attacks on the House it- 
self, whether from without or from with- 
in, in a manner that was becoming the 
dignity and the authority of the House 
when enforcing the penalties they had 
a right to impose. Thanking the House 
cordially for permitting him thus to ex- 
plain his long Amendment, which he 
had hoped was not only long enough, 
but clear enough to explain itself to 
every Member who was at all acquainted 
with the ancient practice and discipline 
of Parliament, he begged to move it as 
it stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 8, after the word “ House,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘if such Question, thus put by 
Mr. Speaker, shall be decided by the House in 
the affirmative, the suspension of such Member 
shall continue until the House has further con- 
sidered it; and Mr. Speaker shall, immeaiately 
after such Question has been decided in tho 
affirmative, cause a Notice to be placed on the 
Notice Paper, to the effect, that at the nex 














Sitting of the House but one, before any other 
business is taken, Mr. Speaker will put a Ques- 
tion te the House, as to whether such Member 
be relieved from such suspension, or whether 
such suspension shall be continued for a further 
time, or whether any other judgment of the 
House with respect to such Member shall be 
pronounced.”’—( Mr. Newdegate.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, hehad 
great sympathy with the hon. Member’s 
fidelity to Constitutional principles, with 
the sincerity with which he entertained 
those principles, and the candour and 
fairness which he manifested on many 
occasions. The hon. Member’s regard 
for those principles had earned him re- 
spect in all quarters of the House for the 
championship of liberty, as he under- 
stood it. He (Mr. Gladstone) was no 
idolator of any of the restraints on their 
proceedings which had been introduced 
from time to time during the last 50 
years; and he should be happy if they 
could go back to the Rules of the House 
as they were when he entered it in 1832. 
But it had been all along a choice of 
evils. They had been compelled either 
to introduce restraints on the liberty 
which then prevailed, or else to abandon 
the idea of performing their duty to the 
country. That was really the key tothe 
proposals which were now made. The 
objections to the Amendment were in- 
surmountable; it would in itself provide 
a new instrument of Obstruction more 
powerful than any the House had at 
present to contend with. After the sus- 
pension was passed, the suspension itself 
would become a most formidable menace 
to the carrying on of the Business of the 
House; because the House was to be in- 
volved in a discussion which, in spite of 
the limitations in the Amendment as to 
the number of their speakers and the 
length of their speeches, would occupy 
two hours and a quarter, and probably 
longer, from the impossibility of limit- 
ing the number of Amendments when 
the question was opened, so that the 
House—if in any case it would be so im- 
prudent as to suspend a Member—would 
in this way itself pay a penalty far more 
severe than anything proposed to be 
inflicted upon any offending Member. He 
did not see how, under the Amendment, 
a reconsideration of the whole question 
might not take place which would not be 
subject to the limitations proposed for 
the first consideration. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther the Premier intended to adhere 
tenaciously to the scale of penalties laid 
down in the Resolution? He ventured 
to hope the Prime Minister would devise 
some method by which the. constituency 
should not be punished as well as the 
offending Member. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was pleased to hear the well-deserved 
compliment which the Prime Minister 
had paid to his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), which had found an echo in 
every quarter of the House. At the 
same time, although he quite sym- 
pathized with his hon. Friend in the 
wish to diminish some of the penal- 
ties proposed by the Resolution of the 
Government, he found himself unable 
to support the Amendment, in view 
of the inconveniences arising from it 
which had been pointed out by the 
Prime Minister. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. GORST moved to insert the 
words— 

‘* Provided, That, if more than one Member 
is named in such Resolution, Amendments to 


omit the name of any such Member shall be 
allowed.”’ 


He desired that the House should have 
the opportunity, when several Members 
were suspended, of distinguishing be- 
tween those who were guilty and those 
who were innocent. In the early part of 
the Session, when several Members were 
suspended together, a right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend of his (Sir John Hay) desired 
to move the omission of the name of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny(Mr. Marum), 
believing, as many other hon. Members 
believed, that that hon. Member was 
not concerned in the Obstruction for 
which his fellow-Members had been sus- 
pended. No Motion, however, to that 
effect was allowed; and his right hon. 
and gallant Friend was obliged, in his 
perplexity, to leave the House without 
voting. When this Rule was proposed 
by the late Goverment it applied to 
a single Member, and not to several 
Members at a time, and the Proviso now 
submitted was not then necessary; but 
now that it applied to more than one 
Member the proposed safeguard seemed 
only reasonable. 
Amendment proposed, 


In line 8, after the word “ House,” to insert 
the words “ Provided, That, if more than one 


[ Twenty-sizth Night.) 
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Member is named in such Resolution, Amend- 
ments to omit the name of any of such Members 
shall be allowed.” — (Mr. Gorst.\ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
it was quite possible to try this question 
fairly with reference to the past. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman founded 
his argument for the Amendment on the 
allegation of a case that actually hap- 
pened in which injustice, as the hon. and 
learned Member thought, was done, be- 
cause there was not such a power as he 
now —— to give. A large number 
of Members were proscribed, and there 
was a great difference of opinion in the 
House as to the relative positions in 
which the persons Named in that list 
might be supposed to stand. His an- 
swer was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had engaged themselves to pro- 
vide against the recurrence of such a 
case. They had engaged to propose 
words by which constructive or collec- 
tive Obstruction, in the sense of Obstruc- 
tion extending over a long period, 
should be excluded from the operation 
of the Resolution. Therefore, the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
on the case of last year fell to the 
ground. The hon. and learned Member 
modestly proposed that when Members 
had been collectively Named there should 
be a power of moving Amendments. 
Last year it was deemed to be of the 
utmost importance by the Government 
and by nine-tenths of the House of 
Commons that a certain measure should 
be passed ; and it was found impossible, 
under the ordinary Rules, to pass it. 
Rules of Urgency were accordingly de- 
vised, and they were to be debated on a 
particular night. On that night a body 
of about 34 Gentlemen opposed them 
resolutely by availing themselves of all 
the Forms of the House for what they, 
no doubt, considered imperative reasons. 
Twenty-seven of them involved them- 
selves in a common act, and were brought 
into common notice by the Speaker and 
disposed of by a single vote. In conse- 
quence of that single vote the House 
was able—he thought before 10 o’clock 
—to get to the Rules of Urgency and to 
dispose of them, and to bring into ope- 
ration a system underwhich, by restraint 
of individual Members, a Bill of two 
pages was disposed of in 16 further 
nights. What would havé happened if 





the present Amendment had been in 
force ? In the case of every one of those 
27 Members, a separate Amendment 
would have been moved to omit his 
name. Thus, there would have been 27 
divisions on 27 different names. Those 
divisions would have occupied, on the 
average, at least a quarter of an hour 
each. Supposing, therefore, that the 
operation began at 9 o’clock, the House 
at 4 o’clock in the morning would have 
found itself ready to proceed with the 
consideration of the Rules of Urgency. 
If the House were to retain some autho- 
rity, it must be on its guard against 
proposals of this kind, however plausible 
they might be. Rather than adopt this 
Amendment, it would be far better to 
give up trying to deal with collective 


Obstruction altogether. Supposing that 


half-a-dozen Members united in violent 
interruptions and disorderly interrup- 
tions to the proceedings of the House, 
why was the House to be put to the tor- 
ture and to the loss of public time by 
dividing on the name of each Member. 
Constructive Obstruction, going back 
over the past, the Government were will- 
ing and even anxious to abandon; but 
they were desirous of saving the time 
of the House, and this they would 
be unable to do if the Amendment were 
passed. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
objected to a great deal that had fallen 
from the Prime Minister, because what- 
ever their desire to hasten Business, 
there was one thing they ought to put 
before everything, and that was—they 
ought to be just. If they were unjust, 
the result would be to cause angry feel- 
ings to arise, which would tend to any- 
thing rather than the despatch of Busi- 
ness. The Speaker might accidentally 
be in error in regard to some of the 
Members he had Named, and why 
should not the House have the power 
of saying so? If such a power were 
not given, why should any appeal be 
given to the House at all from the de- 
cision of the Speaker. In the case sug- 
gested of a disturbance in the House, 
he might not see who was engaged in 
it, and might Name someone who had 
nothing to do with the disturbance. He 
would not commit a mistake as to the 
fact of the disturbance; but he might be 
in error as to whether A, B, and C took 
partin it. The Chairman, who did not 
occupy so elevated a position as the 




















Speaker, was still more liable to make 
a mistake of that kind. Then, as to the 
arguments of the Prime Minister that 
it would take too much time to divide 
the House, it would take no more time 
than to divide upon the nomination of a 
Committee. If an hon. Member ob- 
jected to a particular name on a Com- 
mittee he was at liberty to divide the 
House upon it. It was surely far safer 
for the House to be at the trouble of 
going to a division than to allow a man 
to remain under an unjust accusation. 
For these reasons, he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

CotuneL NOLAN said, he thought 
the whole fallacy lay in supposing that 
upon the occasion of the suspension of a 
Member the House would be in the same 
calm state as it was at present. It was 
quite possible for the Chairman, after 
having been goaded into action by the 
comments of the newspapers, to make a 
sudden display of vigour by rushing into 
violent extremities and suspend a Mem- 
ber even for voting. On the former 
occasion so much referred to, when he 
was about to vote in one of the divisions, 
a communication reached him from the 
Table asking him whether he wished to 
be suspended ; and he believed that he 
would have been suspended by the pre- 
sent Chairman for voting had he not 
first taken the precaution of consulting 
the late Chairman (Mr. Raikes) in the 
Lobby as to whether he could be sus- 
pended merely for voting, when the right 
hon. Member advised him that it would 
be perfectly safe for him to vote, and 
had he not communicated that opinion 
to the authorities of the House. He 
believed himself that under no circum- 
stances whatever could a Member be 
suspended for voting. The House ought 
to be very careful how it passed a Rule 
of this kind, for to suspend a Member 
who was innocent of Obstruction would 
be a very serious matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that, 
having regard to the language of the 
Rule, it must mean one Member; forif 
it had meant more than one it would 
have said ‘‘ Member or Members.” 


They ought, however, to have a distinct 
understanding from the Government 
whether, under this Standing Order, 
more than one Member could be sus- 
pended at a time by the decision of the 
Speaker or Chairman, or whether under 
it there could be a recurrence of what | 
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took place last Session, when the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny was suspended 
with others at the particular moment 
that he happened to be in a railway 
train travelling to Ireland. If that was 
the case, he should vote for the Amend- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the Rule 
meant the suspension of an individual 
Member, he would be satisfied, and 
would not go into the Lobby against 
the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, it was 
sometimes a difficult matter for the Chair 
to distinguish between positive Obstruc- 
tion and mere noise, and this might lead 
to Members being suspended by mis- 
take. He thought, therefore, there 
ought to be some means of reviewing 
the decision of the Chair as to any par- 
ticular Member or Members affected by 
it. He was very averse to collective 
suspension being put in force under this 
Rule, and he thought the expenditure 
of a little time to remedy any injustice 
that might arise from a suspension of 
that kind ought to be allowed. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
had cast a ghastly glare on the proceed- 
ings connected with the passing of the 
Coercion Bill through the House, and 
had, moreover, afforded a remarkable 
argument in favour of the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend. Many accusa- 
tions had been made against the present 
Chairman of Committees; but if the 
charge made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway was correct, he 
defied anyone to point to anything more 
serious than this. Surely the Prime 
Minister, if he heard these charges, could 
not sit still under them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not catch 
what the hon. and gallant Member 
said. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, then he would repeat it. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway had 
stated that he had consulted his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) as to whether 
he could be suspended for voting. The 
right hon. Gentleman informed him that 
he believed he would be perfectly safe. 
But the hon. and gallant Member went 
on to say that, even under those circum- 
stances, if he had not fortified himself 
by the opinion of Mr. Raikes and com- 
municated with the authorities of the 
House he would have been suspended ; 


[ Zwenty-siath Night. | 
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and he made the further startling state- 
ment that he received a communication 
from the Chair to know whether he 
wished to be suspended. [An hon. 
Memser: From the Table.] Well, from 
the Table was from the Chair. They 
knew that those who sat at the Table 
were the advisers of the Chairman, and 
were the channels of communication be- 
tween the Chairman and Members of the 
House. And positively that was the way 
in which the present Chairman of Com- 
mittees interpreted the Rule of the right 
hon. Member for North Devon; he sent 
messages to hon. Members to know 
whether they wished to be suspended. 
Now, he wanted to know why the Chair- 
man of Committees, in face of the serious 
criticisms passed on his actions by al- 
most every independent Member, did not 
come forward in the House and explain 
his conduct instead of hovering about 
the Lobby? Was it that the Prime Mi- 
nister had forbidden him to speak? If, 
after that statement of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the County of Galway, 
the Chairman of Committees did not 
come to the Table and flatly deny that 
he had ever made such a communication, 
he had proved himself totally incapaci- 
tated and unfit to discharge with impar- 
tiality and fair play the high duties 
intrusted to him; and if the Chairman 
persistently abstained from meeting 
those charges, he defied the House and 
the Government, with any appearance 
of justice or reason, to refuse to accede 
to the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had heard with 
¢onsiderable astonishment and no little 
regret the tone and language in which 
the noble Lord had thought fit to reflect 
on the conduct of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means, not on the 
strength of anything which the noble 
Lord knew himself, but of something 
which he had heard from someone else. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It was based on a statement made in 
this House. 

Mr. DODSON repeated, that it was 
not founded on anything known to the 
noble Lord himself, but on what he had 
heard from someone else ; and the story 
had probably lost nothing in intensity 
in its repetition by the noble Lord. The 
Prime Minister had already pointed out 
that the danger apprehended by the hon. 
and learned Meaber for Chatham (Mr. 
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Gorst) would not occur, because the 
Resolution, as amended and proposed to 
be amended, did not apply to that which 
was understood as constructive Obstruc- 
tion, but only to an act committed at 
the time and immediately noticed by the 
Speaker, whether it was committed by 
one Member or by several Members. 
The case mentioned by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Galway (Colonel Nolan) 
could not possibly arise under the Rule 
as amended or proposed to be amended. 
It was said that the Speaker or Chair- 
man might make a mistake as to the 
action of a Member or a certain number 
of Members ; and, therefore, there ought 
to be a power of moving Amendments 
to the Naming of more than one Member. 
Now, the occupant of the Chair was 
better placed for seeing and observing 
than the vast majority of Members in 
the House could be, because he occupied 
a central position. But the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham would go to render the pro- 
posed Rule absolutely nugatory, if it was 
to apply at all to collective action. It 
was asked what kind of collective action 
could there be by which an act contrary 
to the Rules was committed jointly by 
several Members present together. Now, 
the refusal of a certain number of Mem- 
bers to leave the House and take part in 
a division would be an act coming within 
the Rule. Again, if several Members 
rose tumultuously in their places and 
interrupted the Business by disorderly 
words or exclamations, that would come 
under the amended Rule. Under the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham there might not 
only be a division on each name, but, 
as he read it, there might also be a de- 
bate. [‘‘No!”] The hon. and learned 
Member shook his head ; but there were 
no words in his Amendment which would 
exclude a debate and a division on each 
name, and its effect would be to render 
the Rule, as far as collective action went, 
entirely nugatory. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not 
easy in his mind as to the effect of the 
Rule even when altered in the way pro- 
posed by the Prime Minister. Further 
on he should be very glad to know the 
ruling of the Chair as to whether Mem- 
bers rising in their places for the pur- 
pose of supporting the claim for a divi- 
sion upon what might be considered a 
dilatory Motion could be in any case 














held to be guilty of an act of Obstruc- 
tion, either as regarded the particular 
act of so rising in their places, or as 
regarded any previous act of theirs 
which might be taken in connection 
with it. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) had in- 
formed the House that he only escaped 
suspension on a certain night because he 
was able to communicate to the Chair 
the opinion of a Gentleman who had 
been a high authority (Mr. Raikes), and 
that he had every reason to believe that 
if the Chair had not been fortified, or, 
at all events, prevented by the commu- 
nication of that opinion, he would have 
been suspended on the occasion in ques- 
tion because he had taken part in a par- 
ticular division, though not in the de- 
bate. For himself, looking to the fact 
that there was only one occasion—a 
very remarkable occasion—when, under 
very exceptional circumstances, the Go- 
vernment would have desired to use that 
Rule to suspend a batch of Members, 
and that they now proposed so largely 
to extend the period of suspension, and 
remembering also that they had a num- 
ber of new Rules to which the Govern- 
ment attached great value, he thought 
it might be better to dispense altogether 
with the power of suspending Members 
collectively. If once the power of sus- 
pending large numbers of men was 
granted, that power might easily be 
abused. Were Members who rose in 
their seats to demand a division on a 
Motion relative to the suspension of an 
Obstructive Member, or who voted on 
the Motion, to be guilty of Obstruction ? 
If the Government would give up their 
claim to suspend Members collectively, 
there would be no risk; and, in his opi- 
nion, it would have been better to have 
occupied the time that the separate divi- 
sions would have taken on that well- 
known occasion than to have strained 
the existing Rule, and given rise to all 
the debate that had subsequently taken 
place upon it. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that, with re- 
ference to the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway, as he under- 
stood it, it came to this. The hon. and 


gallant Member was afraid on a certain 
occasion that if he voted he would be 
suspended, and, being in doubt, he got 
& communication in the Lobby. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
From the Table. 
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Mr. COURTNEY : In the Lobby. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
It came from the Table. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The hon. and 
gallant Member can correct me. He 
said he received a communication in the 
Lobby—( Cries of ‘‘ Table!” ]—from the 
Table from someone, I do not know 
who—— 

Cotone, NOLAN: What I said was 
that I got a communication from the 
Table. I have no objection to give the 
name; but I think itisunnecessary. A 
Clerk at the Table came up to me in the 
Lobby—there was nothing in it of the 
nature of a private interview—and spoke 
to me, and the impression left on my 
mind was thatif I gave that vote I should 
be suspended. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was quite 
willing to accept the correction for what 
it was worth. It did not matter in the 
least. The important point was this. 
The noble Lord said the Chairman com- 
municated the opinion to the hon. 
Member—— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said the communication came through 
the ordinary channels of communication 
between the Chair and hon. Members. 

Mn. COURTNEY said, that, whatever 
the importance of the matter was, his 
right hon. Friend the Chairman of Oom- 
mittees (Mr. Lyon Playfair)—who wasin 
the House in the early part of the even- 
ing—not being in a good state of 
health, had left the House an hour and 
a-half since, knowing nothing about 
this matter being brought up; but, asa 
matter of course, his attention would be 
directed to it, and at the earliest op- 
portunity he would explain what share 
he had had in such an extraordinary 
transaction. For the present, he ap- 
pealed to the House to regard this as 
a story to be received with caution; he 
did not mean to say anything of an 
unpleasant character to the hon. and 
gallant Member until the Chairman of 
Committees had made his statement. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had stated a good many 
inconveniences which would result from 
the Rule; but he had fairly admitted 
there were some arguments in its favour. 
In his own opinion, the reasons which 
had been adduced against the Speaker 
or the Chairman having the right to 
Name avy number of Members col- 
lectively were not sufficient to justify 
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the House in refusing to accord the 
power. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, as one who 
formed one of the majority on the occa- 
sion to which reference had been made, 
when a number of hon. Members had 
been suspended, wished to state that he 
was present all night, and believed at 
the time that the Chairman took the 
proper course. He believed that was 
also the feeling of nearly all hon. Mem- 
bers present on the occasion. 

Mr. RYLANDS felt it was inconve- 
nient to pursue this matter further in 
the absence of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he thought it was objectionable. 
He appealed to the Government to give 
up the power of Naming Members col- 
lectively. The exercise of the power 
would lead to great inconvenience. If 
six or eight Members were Named, and 
one were included whom an hon. Mem- 
ber believed to be innocent, he ought to 
vote in favour of permitting all to escape 
rather than that one innocent man should 
be punished. It would be turning a judi- 
cial act of the House into a farce if the 
House were to be called upon to decide 
upon a collective number of Members, 
some of whom a Member called upon to 
vote believed to be innocent, and some 
guilty. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH joined in the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member for Burnley. 
On behalf of the framers of the Rule of 
1880, he might say that it never was in- 
tended to be applied collectively. Many 
of them, no doubt, supported the appli- 
cation of the Rule when it was so ap- 
plied; but they did so because they felt 
it their duty to support the Chair in the 
maintenance of order. If it was neces- 
sary that there should be the power of 
Naming Members collectively, it ought 
to bein the power of the House to object 
to the suspension of an individual Mem- 
ber, who, in their opinion, ought not to 
be punished. No dvuubt the Speaker or 
Chairman had a far better means of 
judging of the action of hon. Members 
than hon. Gentlemen in other parts of 
the House; but no one could deny that 
the Speaker or Chairman was, like 
others, liable to be mistaken. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to point out 
what would be the convenient course to 
. pursue. TheGovernment were of opinion, 
and the House would be of opinion, that 
the fair question to raise was the ques- 
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tion whether there should be collective 
action or not. It was undeniable that 
under the Amendment not only would 
there be, or might be, an Amendment 
upon every name, but a debate on every 
Amendment, and they would be involved 
in confusion worse confounded. He had 
upon the Paper a Notice of the following 
Proviso, which he intended to move later 
on :— 

‘Provided, That not more than one Mem- 

ber shall be named at the same time, un- 
less several Members, present together, have 
jointly committed an act for which they are 
named.,”’ 
It would be open to any hon. Member to 
move that the words from “ useless ”’ to 
the end of that Proviso be omitted. If 
this were done the question of whether 
there should be collective action might 
be raised, and the present discussion 
could terminate. 

Mr. O’DONNELL remarked, that the 
whole of the Government argument was 
in favour of saving the time of the House 
at the expense of justice to individual 
Members. As an Irish Member he was 
not very much afraid of the collective 
suspension, for he believed there might 
be many circumstances in the history of 
Ireland when one of the best things that 
could possibly happen for the Irish 
national cause would be for the whole 
of the Irish National Party to be ex- 
pelled from the House en bloc. He 
thought that the question of the suspen- 
sion of Members collectively could only 
be properly investigated by a Committee. 
He himself had been wrongfully sus- 
pended for simply calling attention to 
the disturbance going on on the other 
side of the House. If that were so, how 
much greater was the risk of improper 
suspension where that suspension was 
collective ? 

Mr. GREGORY said, he felt that 
there was great force in what had 
been urged in respect of the individual 
Naming of Members; and he felt consi- 
derable difficulty in regard to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), be- 
cause it appeared to him that it was a 
contradiction in terms of what had al- 
ready been done. They had already 
passed that part of the Standing Order 
which declared that no Amendment, 
Adjournment, or Debate should be al- 
lowed ; and they were now asked to in- 
sert a Proviso which was in express 
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contradiction to that, because it would 
allow a debate on the Naming of any 
Member declared to be guilty of an 
offence. Therefore, if the Amendment 
were b pre it would be necessary to 
amend the preceding part of the Stand- 
ing Order in that respect. It appeared 
to him that, as the Amendment stood, a 
debate might be raised upon the name 
of every individual Member. He quite 
concurred in what had been said as to 
the propriety of the House having an 
opportunity of carrying to a division the 
case of an individual Member if it was 
thought that a mistake had been made. 
He thought that was a proper right to 
reserve for the House; but he also 
thought that it would be a source of 
great inconvenience if any debate were 
to be allowed upon a Motion of that 
kind, and they ought carefully to guard 
against anything which would permit a 
discussion to be raised in that respect. 
What he would suggest to his hon. and 
learned Friend was that he should 
adopt the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister and reserve the Amendment 
for a future part of the Resolution. . He 
was not quite sure that the discussion 
would come on regularly, as the Prime 
Minister had suggested, upon his own 
Resolution ; but he thought it would be 
better to reserve it until they reached 
the end of the Resolution. It would 
then be regular to move, after passing 
a Resolution requiring the Presiding 
Authority to Name Members seriatim, 
that the decision might be challenged 
on each name without discussion or de- 
bate. That would be analogous to what 
happened in the case of the nomination 
of Select Committees. Such an altera- 
tion of the Resolution would prevent 
anything in the nature of undue discus- 
sion or undue delay; and he hoped the 
suggestion he threw out would meet 
the assent of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that all the House needed in that dis- 
cussion was some clear definition from 
the Government of the difference be- 
tween the terms ‘‘ constructive Obstruc- 
tion” and “collective Obstruction.” 


Constructive Obstruction, in the lan- 
guage of the Prime Minister, was the 
kind of Obstruction dealt with by the 
Chairman of Committees in the case 
which had been referred to that even- 
ing; whereas collective Obstruction was 
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a new kind of Obstruction proposed to 
be dealt with by this Rule. But the 
only definition yet given by the Prime 
Minister of collective Obstruction was 
that it was to be a ‘‘ common act com- 
mitted in the presence of the House.” 
That was precisely the reason on which 
the Chairman of Committees and the 
Ministry based their defence of the 
suspension of the 23 Members early in 
this Session, and it was very important 
that the matter should be elucidated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. With regard 
to the suggestions which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory), in criticizing the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), he certainly could 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman that 
the suspension of a Member was not a 
fitting subject for debate. Suspension 
was now proposed to be a much more 
serious affair than it had ever been be- 
fore; and, having regard to the effect of 
this suspension upon Members them- 
selves, and also upon the constituencies 
they represented, which might be for a 
week or a month, or even longer, de- 
prived of representation, he thought 
there could not be a more fitting subject 
for debate by the House than a Motion 
for the suspension of a Member. He quite 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) that 
the better course would be for the 
Government to withdraw the collective 
proposition, and leave only the power 
of suspending Members individually, if, 
in the opinion of the House, they had 
committed the offence with which they 
were charged. The right hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke from the Front Bench 
on that side of the House (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) very forcibly stated that there 
was one consideration even more im- 
portant than the time of the House, and 
that was the claims of justice. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
in that view, and he was of opinion 
that that was a point which required 
the consideration of the Government. 
The deposition of Members under the 
New Rules might be a very serious 
matter indeed ; and the saving of a little 
time, which was the main reason given 
by the Prime Minister why Members 
should be suspended en masse, without 
debate or consideration, seemed to leave 
out of sight all the more important 
elements of the case. He should like to 
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hear from the Government, before the 
House came to a decision upon the 
question, whether some attempt at least 
would be made to define the real differ- 
ence between collective and obstructive 
opposition. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had only one word to say with regard 
to the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). 
He thought that it was a very pertinent 
suggestion indeed; but he thought his 
hon. Friend had omitted one thing when 
he said there should be no debate. 
There must be a debate in order to 
show why one man should not be sus- 
pended, and why another should. If 
there was collective action, and five or 
six hon. Members were to be suspended, 
and the House thought that one of those 
Members had been unjustly Named, 
surely it ought to be in the power of an 
hon. Member to state the reason why he 
thought such Member had not been pro- 
perly Named. If no such opportunity 
were afforded, the Division Bell would 
ring, Members would come into the House 
from the Lobbies, the Government 
Whips would tell them that a Member 
had been Named by the Speaker or the 
Chairman of Committees, and they would 
have no opportunity of knowing why 
such particular Member had been singled 
out for suspension, and why another 
should not be suspended. He ventured 
to say that this question of collective 
action required far more consideration 
than it had hitherto received. The 
House was certainly not in a position, at 
this moment, to come to any decision 
upon the matter. The only decision 
they could come to was, whether the 
Government were prepared to withdraw 
that part of the Amendment which pro- 
vided that there should not be collective 
action, but single action against Mem- 
bers individually. He believed there 
was not.a single man in that House who 
would not agree that when an hon. 
Member offended against the ruling of 
the Speaker or of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees he ought to be severely punished; 
but when they came to the question of 
collective action they ought to give a 
decision upon so momentous a question 
that should neither be hastily arrived 
at nor involve the alteration of the Rule 
before it had been long in operation. 
He would therefore appeal to the Go- 
vernment, even at the last moment, to 
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reconsider their position. The House 
had now been engaged upon this ques- 
tion throughout the whole of yesterday 
and to-day; and he gathered that the 
general opinion of the House was in 
favour of continuing that which had been 
effectively tried before. It was certainly 
not the intention of the existing Rule 
that collective action should be taken ; 
and the Rule as it was now framed had 
hitherto prevented, to a great extent, 
that Obstruction of which there had been 
so many and such loud complaints. He 
ventured to hope that the House would 
maintain the intention with which 
the Standing Order was first framed, 
and would decide upon dealing with 
Members individually instead of collec- 
tively. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed a hope 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) would not divide 
the House upon this question, and for 
this reason—that if he divided the 
House, the House would affirm the 
principle of collective punishment even 
before it had been proposed by the Go- 
vernment. Now, what was the idea of 
collective punishment? For his own 
part, he had a great aversion to collec- 
tive punishment. He did not know 
how they managed in the Birmingham 
Caucus, but in North Warwickshire they 
were apt to treat individuals according 
to their merits; and he thought it was 
not too much to state, even for Members 
of that House who represented the 
people of the United Kingdom, that 
they ought to be treated, and treat each 
other, according to their individual 
merits or demerits, and that they should 
not be treated collectively as if they 
were hodfuls or spadefuls of criminal 
mortar. He thought they ought to 
enjoy the privilege of limited liability. 
Mr. WARTON wished to point out 
to the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) that it seemed to him 
the principle of constructive Obstruction 
had gone, because the words which had 
been used by the Government upon the 
proposition of the right hon. and gallant 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs (Sir 
John Hay) had immediately given the 
death-blow to constructive Obstruction. 
In regard to collective Obstruction, he 
thought there was great force in the 
recommendations which had been made 
by several hon. Members. He did not 
entirely agree with the Proviso of the 
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Prime Minister; but he did think that 
that Proviso, if modified in the manner 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), would 
effect what the House desired. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Member 
would withdraw the Amendment for the 
present, because he thought it would be 
far better to discuss it upon the proposi- 
tion of the Government when they came 
to line 22 of the Standing Order. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the matter was one of so serious a nature 
that at that late hour he thought they 
ought to adjourn the debate in order 
that the question might be further con- 
sidered. The present Resolution was 
being obtained very much in the same 
manner as the Ist Resolution. The Go- 
vernment were anxious to keep in their 
hands the power of suspending Members 
collectively, in order that they might be 
able to hold it sn terrorem over the heads 
of a small minority, in the same manner 
as they introduced the Ist Rule of the 
cléture to enable them to enforce their 
will over a larger minority. No argu- 
ment had been adduced by the Govern- 
ment that in any way tended to elucidate 
the mode in which they contemplated 
the application of the Resolution; and, 
under these circumstances, without going 
into detail upon the question, which 
had already been ventilated thoroughly 
and at some length on the Conservative 
side of the House, he would move the 
adjournment of the debate, in order to 
give the Government an opportunity 
of reconsidering the matter, and of 
urging any arguments they might have 
to put forward in support of their 
views. 


Mr. BIGGAR seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Baron Henry de Worms.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
endeavoured last night to make it per- 
fectly clear to the House that the Go- 
vernment had abandoned all idea of 
setting up in the future any doctrine of 
constructive Obstruction, and he felt 
that he had been successful in that en- 
deavour. He certainly regarded the ac- 
tion of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, in moving the adjournment of 
the debate, as some evidence of construc- 
tive Obstruction to the progress of Busi- 
ness, which might, under other circum- 





stances, have been brought before the 
House. He failed to understand upon 
what special ground the hon. Member 
asked for further delay. What was the 
Question before the House? No doubt 
there were two issues of considerable 
importance ; one was whether they would 
abandon altogether all idea of construc- 
tive Obstruction, although retaining in 
the Standing Order the power of dealing 
with collective Obstruction; and the 
second question was, whether collective 
Obstruction or a collective offence 
against the Standing Order, was to be 
retained in the Order, and the penalties 
applied individually by a separate divi- 
sion in each case. No doubt those were 
questions of very considerable import- 
ance; but what the Government were 
arguing now was that they should be 
taken in their proper place. It was re- 
cently suggested by the Prime Minister, 
and the suggestion was accepted by the 
hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gre- 
gory), that the only convenient way of 
raising this important question would 
be to allow the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) to be withdrawn, and to take the 
first question, whether there should be 
any collective offence at all, when they 
came to line 22 of the Resolution. If 
the House saw fit to adopt the proposal 
of the Prime Minister, and to retain the 
idea of a collective offence, then the fur- 
ther question would be raised whether 
or not there should be a separate divi- 
sion on each name. He failed to under- 
stand how the hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Baron Henry de Worms) could 
reasonably ask for further delay ; and it 
certainly seemed to him that there could 
be no excuse for proposing to the House 
the postponement of the further progress 
of the Resolution. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, his hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms) had 
moved the adjournment of the House 
on an extremely intelligible principle— 
namely, for the purpose of resisting, 
and he (Lord Randolph Churchill) hoped 
of resisting successfully, for the third 
or fourth time, these continued attempts 
on the part of the Government to mystify 
the House of Commons on these points. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had pro- 
posed an Amendment which directly 
raised the question of collective suspen- 
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sion. [‘‘Order!”] He believed that 
he was perfectly in Order in answering 
the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), who 
had called in question the position taken 
up by several Members of the House. 
Her Majesty’s Government refused to 
tell the House what was in their minds 
in regard to their own Amendment, 
which was to be proposed by the Prime 
Minister later on ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) asked the 
Government to proceed with the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) without having 
the slightest knowledge of what the in- 
tentions of the Government were, or 
what the Government were likely to do. 
Now, he ventured to say that that was 
altogether an extravagant demand, and 
he did not think the House ought to 
agree to it. The Motion of his hon. 
Friend was intended as a protest against 
the continued refusal on the part of the 
Government, on a Rule of this kind, to 
take the House of Commons as a body 
into their confidence, and tell them 
exactly what their intentions were. 
[‘‘Order!”?] When he was out of 
Order, he had no doubt the Speaker 
would remind him of the fact. He was 
dealing directly with the answer of the 
right hon. Member for Birmingham to 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Baron 
Henry de Worms). He also wished 
to urge in support of the Motion for 
Adjournment’ that, in consequence of 
the extraordinary disclosure made that 
night by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), the House 
was not really in a position to come to a 
decision on the point now raised by his 
hon. and learned Friend until they 
should have heard an explanation, if 
such could be given, by the Chairman 
of Committees. On these two grounds 
—namely, the refusal of the Government 
to state their intentions, notwithstanding 
the numerous appeals which had been 
made to them, and the absence of any 
explanation from the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, he should support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry de Worms) for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the noble 
Lord was so habitually rash and reckless 
in the statements and charges he made 
that he would take no notice whatever 
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of the imputation that the Government 
were continually trying to mystify the 
House. The noble Lord, in making 
such charges, appeared to aim at estab- 
lishing for himself the reputation of a 
privileged person, and he should not at- 
tempt to compete with the noble Lord 
in that respect. He would therefore 
pass by all imputations of that kind. 
But the noble Lord said that they ought 
to adjourn the debate, because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chairman of Com- 
mittees was not present. Now, the 
matter with respect to the Chairman of 
Committees was that he had been 
directly or indirectly, seriously or par- 
tially, accused with respect to his con- 
duct in the Chair; but that was a mat- 
ter which could not possibly affect the 
Resolution or the conduct of the House, 
if they should accede to the proposal 
to shut out entirely the idea of con- 
structive Obstruction; and the reason 
given by the noble Lord was not 
applicable to the matter. The noble 
Lord made another great charge against 
the Government. He said that they 
would not take the House into their con- 
fidence about the Amendment which 
they intended to propose at the close of 
the Resolution. The noble Lord talked 
about mystifying the House, because 
the Government would not, on one 
Amendment to the Standing Order, dis- 
cuss every other Amendment likely to 
be brought forward, and because they 
would not consent to discuss matters that 
were altogether irrelevant. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) had stated as plainly as pos- 
sible upon the question of constructive 
Obstruction that although it was a ques- 
tion upon which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had an opinion, they had no idea 
of dealing with itin the Resolution. He 
did not think that it was by penal Reso- 
lutions that a matter of that kind could 
be dealt with satisfactorily. He was no 
believer in penal Resolutions, but it was 
to other means he looked for vindicating 
the power of the House. Still it was the 
opinion of the Government that the Re- 
solution was necessary, and they were 
prepared to state their opuitegs and 
abide by the judgment of the House. 
At any rate, do not let the House adopt 
this Amendment, which provided a plan 
which, whetherin regard tosingle Obstruc- 
tion or collective Obstruction, they ought 
not to adopt, because it would only make 
the matter a good deal worse than either 
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of the two plans before the House. All 
they said was, let the House discuss the 
question apart from collateral issues 
which introduced elements of confusion 
and indirectly affected the question of 
constructive Obstruction. Let them, by 
all means, proceed to.discuss the ques- 
tion at once, and not be obstructed by 
the Motion for Adjournment which had 
been moved by the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite the Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry de Worms). 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
House was occupied for some time last 
night in discussing the question whether 
constructive Obstruction should be re- 
cognized and punished or not. After 
the debate had gone on for some time, 
and the feeling of the House was mani- 
fest against that proposition, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wisely and properly 
gave way. The result was that construc- 
tive Obstruction ceased to be a matter 
for consideration. They had now been 
engaged for a long time that evening 
upon the question of collective Obstruc- 
tion; and he was very sanguine indeed 
that if they did not precipitate matters, 
if they did not excite the two sides of the 
House to a serious conflict, they would 
before very long find that collective 
Obstruction would follow the fate of 
constructive Obstruction. He was very 
anxious, therefore, that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) should withdraw his Amend- 
ment, which he thought his hon. Friend 
the Memberfor North Warwickshire( Mr. 
Newdegate) had conclusively shown was 
only calculated to prejudice that full and 
free and amicable discussion upon col- 
lective Obstruction which it was desir- 
able they should enter upon. He thought 
there could be no doubt that if they 
adopted the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
they would really prejudge the case. 
He, therefore, ventured to appeal to his 
hon. and learned Friend to take that 
stumbling - block out of their path in 
order that they might come to the con- 
sideration of the real question at issue. 
Then his hon. Friend the Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms) 
had moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. He feared that such a Motion 
would not tend to that calm and judicial 
consideration of the question which was 
so desirable; and, therefore, he would 
simply suggest to his hon. Friend that 





the House would be a great gainer if he 
were to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. GORST said, he was afraid that 
the Speaker would not allow to him the 
same indulgence which he had accorded 
to the Leaders on both Benches, of dis- 
cussing the merits of his Amendment 
on the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. He would, therefore, mo- 
destly confine himself to the Question 
before the House—namely, the question 
of the adjournment of the debate; and 
he would state why he thought the ad- 
journment of the debate would be ex- 
tremely convenient. If they adjourned 
the debate, when the House met to- 
morrow, it was possible that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might have made up 
their minds whether they would or would 
not adhere to collective Obstruction. He 
had been asked in the course of the 
evening to withdraw his Amendment, 
on the ground that the Government were 
going to give way. His answer to that 
was that, when they did give way, then 
he would withdraw his Amendment. He 
thought if they had an adjournment of 
the debate, so that when the House met 
again to-morrow the Government would 
be in a position to announce whether 
they adhered to collective Obstruction 
or not, there would be no difficulty in 
knowing what to do with the Amend- 
ment, because if the Government gave 
up collective Obstruction to-morrow he 
would at once withdraw the Amend- 
ment; whereas, if, on the other hand, 
when the House met to-morrow, the 
Government still adhered to their pro- 
posal in regard to collective Obstruction, 
then, to use the language of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), it would 
be necessary in the interests of justice, 
inconvenient as it might be, that his 
Amendment should be submitted to the 
House. Upon these grounds, it seemed 
to him very desirable that they should 
have an adjournment, so that when they 
met to-morrow they might know exactly 
what the intentions of the Government 
were. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
182: Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 388.) 

Original Question put. 

The House divided :— Ayes 55; 
Noes 103: Majority 48.—(Div. List, 
No. 389.) 

| Zwenty-sixth Night. | 





Mr. GLADSTONE said, with regard 
to the important question of penalties 
which they were now approaching, that 
although he did not expect the House 
to give judgment on the whole question 
that night, he hoped they would be able 
to come to a conclusion on the first 
Amendment he should move, which 
would merely effect an alteration in the 
structure of the Standing Order, with- 
out committing hon. Members to any 
subsequent alteration. While upon this 
subject he thought it would be for the 
convenience of the House that he should 
state what were the opinions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in connection with 
it. On making the first preliminary 
Motion he said that, in their opinion, 
taking the Rule as it stood, it was of 
vital consequence, in order to make it 
consistent and effective, that they should 
strengthen the penalties employed, and 
that there was a total absence of equality 
between the machinery put in action 
and the trouble entailed upon the House 
by the hon. Member who was the ob- 
ject of it, he having to suffer a few 
hours’ suspension, and the House having 
to go through the confusion consequent 
upon the interruption of its proceed- 
ings. He said also that, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, there 
should be an ascending scale of penal- 
ties. Those were the two fundamental 
propositions he had laid down. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said— 
‘See how effective this Rule has really 
been, for no one has ever committed a 
third offence.” But, for his part, he 
used that fact in a sense exactly the 
reverse of its application by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The third offence did 
entail a substantive and sensible punish- 
ment, and in that sense it might be 
said that this portion of the Rule had 
been effective, because Members had 
avoided coming within it. But the 
punishment of going home an hour or 
two earlier than usual was no punish- 
ment at all; and, accordingly, it was 
found that the first offence was com- 
mitted frequently, and the second by no 
means rarely. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment therefore thought it right to pro- 
pose the introduction of a substantial 
punishment for the first offence. He 


would say nothing in regard to collec- 
tive Obstruction, which had virtually 
passed from the view of the House. 
They had secured that whatever was 
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done should be done upon the commit- 
tal of the offence. But for the Obstruc- 
tion which the House should deem to 
be a fit subject of punishment, the Go- 
vernment contended that there ought to 
be a substantive punishment, which 
would produce its effect, and they did 
not think that less than a week could 
be named as fulfilling that idea. With 
regard to the second and third offences, 
he thought it would probably meet the 
judgment of the House if they proposed 
a fortnight’s suspension for the former, 
and for the latter a suspension of one 
month. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, to 
leave out the words ‘“ during the re- 
mainder of that day’s sitting.”’—( Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
accepted the proposed amendment of 
the Standing Order on the understand- 
ing that it involved a mere matter of 
drafting. As far as he was personally 
concerned, he agreed that it was better 
that all these punishments should pro- 
ceed upon a scale; and he expressed his 
great gratification that the Government 
had taken into their consideration the 
recommendations made a few days ago, 
and modified the scale of penalties, al- 
though he desired to reserve any further 
opinion until the subject of the wording 
of the Rule was brought forward. He 
wished to point out that the Prime Mi- 
nister had failed to draw a correct infer- 
ence from an argument used by him on 
a former occasion, with reference to the 
third offence, which it was his intention 
to show had not been committed, not- 
withstanding the mildness of the penalty 
which it entailed. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what was the 
real meaning of the term “ service of 
the House?” An hon. Member, sitting 
on a Committee upstairs, might say on 
a Wednesday, when the House met at 
12—‘‘ Come down, and at 2 o’clock be 
ruled by Mr. Speaker to have obstructed 
the Business of the House, and sus- 
pended from that time from the service 
of the House.” But it might be that 
the Comniittee upstairs wanted his vote, 
and that without him a quorum could 
not be formed, as a consequence of 
which important Business might fall 
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through. Therefore, he asked whether 
the suspension of a Member from the 
service of the House included his sus- 
pension also from service on Committee 
upstairs? If he were allowed to vote 
on such Committee, it appeared to him 
anomalous that he should not also be 
allowed to record his vote downstairs. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that 
the suspension of a Member from the 
service of the House would also include 

‘ his suspension. from service on Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SEXTON regarded the Amend- 
ment as something more than a mere 
matter of construction of the Rule. It 
was the first of a series of Amendments 
involving an increase of penalties; how- 
ever, in view of the statement of the 
Prime Minister, he did not propose to 
offer any objection. 

Mr. WARTON considered the an- 
nouncement of the Prime Minister a fair 
and just one, but, at the same time, re- 
served to himself the right of future 
judgment in this matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words omitted. 


Further Consideration of the Standing 
Order (Order in Debate) 28 February 
1880, as amended, deferred till To-mor- 
row. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 22nd November, 182. 





Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 


till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


VOU. CCLXXIV. [ramp serres. | 


{Novemper 22, 1882} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd November, 1882, 





QUESTIONS. 
NAVY—THE NAVAL RESERVES. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Amiralty, If it is intended to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Report 
of the condition of the Naval Reserves 
while under the command of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh; if so, when 
he anticipates being able to place the 
same in the hands of Members? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, it is only to-day that His Royal 
Highness has handed over his duties to 
his successor, and submitted his Report 
to the Board of Admiralty, and I can- 
not give an answer to this Question 
until there has been time to consider the 
Report. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he would repeat 
his Question next week. 


THE EGYPTIAN WAR FUND—COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been called to a circular issued by 
the Egyptian War Fund Committee 
asking for public subscriptions for the 
suppor: of the families of the killed and 
wounded in the late Egyptian War; 
and, if he would take into considera- 
tion whether provision should not be 
made with this object rather out of 
public funds than out of private charity ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is rather 
difficult to answer this Question, especi- 
ally in the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
with whom I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting. The State has 
certain rules of service and of remune- 
ration for those who serve the Queen in 
the Army; and, with regard to cases of 
wounds and deaths in action, all these 
things are dealt with regularly and by 
fixed rules; and I own it appears to 
me, speaking for myself, to be of the 
greatest importance that they should be 
dealt with by fixed rules. I do not know 
much of the scheme which has been 
published fur a public subscription in 
support of families; but I am by no 
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means prepared to say, if there be occa- | 
sion for such a public scheme; that it 
ought to be superseded by public grants. 
Whatever is done ought to be done by 
proper system and method; and unless 
proper system and method are provided, 
do not think the State ought to inter- 
fere. The hon. Gentleman will recollect, 
that where many lives have been lost— 
as, for instance, in the Crimean War—| 
very large sums of money have been 
raised by public subscription for the| 


18€0 


in the debate last night. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) has used very 
strong expressions about my continued 
absence for some time from the House 
during these discussions. That I have 
been absent is quite true; but I have 
been suffering from very severe illness, 
and I am only convalescent now. Yes- 
terday I was in the House from 4 till 
10. I did not sit on the Front Bench, 
but remained behind, where I could 


purpose of meeting the necessities of, more conveniently rest. At 10 o’clock I 
the case; and that is a system which | felt very much exhausted, and, knowing 
has been established by abundant pre-| that I could not take part either in the 
cedents in this country. | discussion or in the divisions, I went 

Mr. GORST asked whether the Royal, home. After my departure the hon. 
Patriotic Fund was not administered by a| and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Royal Commission, and whether it ought | Nolan) stated that on some occasion he 
not to be so administered as to make} received a message from the Clerk of 
provision for the cases contemplated in | the House to the effect that if he should 
the Question of the hon. Member ? | vote he would incur the risk of suspen- 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, it | sion. [‘*No!”] My source of infor- 
was certainly the case that the fund was| mation is the report in Zhe Times this 
administered by a Commission created | morning. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
by the Crown. To the other part of the | ber for Galway assumed, and, I believe, 
hon. and learned Member’s Question, | asserted that the message on the occa- 
he should prefer not to give a precise | sion to which he referred was a message 
answer until he should have had an/| from the Chair. Now, I wish to state, 
opportunity of examining into the mat-|in the most emphatic language that I 





ter. He suggested that the hon. and | 
learned Member should repeat the Ques- 
tion on a future day. 


NOTICE. 


—-00— 

EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
SPECIAL GRANTS TO SIR GARNET 
WOLSELEY AND SIR BEAUCHAMP 
SEYMOUR. 

Mr. GOURLEY gave Notice that 
when the Government moved the special 
grants to Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, he would call 
attention to the subjects of these grants. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had al- 
ready stated that the Government had 
under consideration what should be done 
in regard to the Forces generally em- 
ployed in the way of recognition of their 
services. 


PARLIAMENT -— BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THE CHAIRMAN OF COM- 
MITTEES. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, I trust 


the House will allow me to make an ex- 
planation with reference to an incident 


Mr, Gladstone 





can use, that I never heard of the inci- 
dent until I read the hon. and gallant 
Member’s speech in Zhe Times this 
morning. It is not the practice of the 
Chair to send messages by the Clerks 
to any individual Members. They would 
not take such messages. If the Chair- 
man has to communicate with any hon. 
Member, he always communicates by 
note, which is sent through the hands of 
a messenger. Therefore, I do not un- 
derstand the story at all. I have no 
doubt that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway is under the impression that 
he received some communication from a 
Clerk at the Table. I cannot question 
his belief. It is not my duty to defend 
the Clerks at the Table; but knowing 
as I do the great ability with which they 
discharge the duties of their office, and 
their knowledge of the Rules of the 
House, I do not in the least comprehend 
the story. I can only say most emphati- 
cally that I had no participation in or 
knowledge of the matter. I cannot con- 
eeive any human being—much more 
anyone acquainted with the Rules of 
the House—who could by any possibility 
look upon voting as in any degree an 
act of Obstruction. The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock has censured 
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me because I have not taken part in 
these discussions. Now, I have ab- 
stained from speaking with a set pur- 
pose, and I know, Sir, that you entirely 
approve my reserve. Hon. Members 
have a right to pass criticisms upon the 


upon the report in Zhe Times newspaper, 
'I never said the Clerk at the Table, Dut 
| LT said aclerk. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says I connected the message sent 
_ to me with the vote I was about to give. 


I did not connect it in that way. I did 


conduct of the Chair; but we think that not connect it with the voting in my 
it would not be proper for the Chairman original statement; but the Secretary 
to engage in any general discussion con- to the Treasury put me in rather a diffi- 
taining criticisms upon his Office. I | cult position. In attempting to repeat 
should, however, like to refer to aspeech | what I had said he emphasized words 
delivered last Thursday, during my | which I had not emphasized. He fell 
enforced absence from the House. I | into one or two mistakes, and I got up to 
should like to make another personal correct him. I then said that the im- 
explanation with reference tothat speech, | pression left in my mind at the time was 
the question involved being a question | that the message was connected with the 
of fact and not an opinion. The hon. | vote I was aboutto give. Having made 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) | this qualification and explanation, let 
stated that on some occasion I was heard | me remark how much more extraordi- 
by someone in the Lobby to say that I' nary and important the incident be- 
would have called to Order or suspended | comes. A Clerk at the Table—the third 
—I do not exactly know which—the hon. | Clerk — comes to me officially—one 





Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) if 
he had not been a Member of such great 
influence and connected with Zhe Times 
newspaper. I should like to assure the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead—I am 
quite certain that it is not necessary 
that I should assure the House—that 
there is not a particle of foundation for 
such a statement. I have nothing fur- 
ther to say except that, if I have not 
given a sufficiently emphatic denial to 
both stories, I should be very glad to 
find other words by which to express 
with still greater strength that there is 
not the smallest shred or atom of foun- 
dation for such statements. 


Coronet NOLAN: Sir, unfortunately | 
the Chairman of Ways and Means was | 


absent from the House last evening. I 
had only recently returned from Ireland, 
and I was not aware whether he was in 
or out of the House, and I think it right 
to point out that the incident referred to 
was only a portion of a short speech I 


made—perhaps one-fourth, at most, of | 


the speech I made. I by no means 


brought forward the incident as a charge | 


against anybody, but simply as an ar- 
gument or illustration. The House last 
night went solely upon that portion of 
my speech, and the papers have reported 
nothing else. It is only fair that I 
should state this in order to show the 
House, and incidentally the public, how 
important this bears upon the incident, 
and how it was brought forward. There 
are portions of the speech of the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means which I must 


correct, and which he said was based 


paper says privately and unofficially— 
the other papers report what I did 
exactly say—namely, that it was clear 
to my mind it was official and could not 
possibly be construed into a private and 
unofficial action. I was standing in the 
Division Lobby, where the names were 
being taken. He walked up the whole 
length of the Lobby, and brought me, I 
did not say a message, but a communi- 
cation from the Table, and we all know 
there are more advisers at the Table 
than the Chairman. The Clerk came u 
to me and asked me clearly whether 
wished to get suspended or not. Now, 
I knew that since the first batch of sus- 
pensions I had done nothing except to 
vote. It may be that the Clerk wished 
to communicate to the Chair whether I 
| wished to be suspended, and the Chair- 
|man would oblige me. [‘‘ Oh! oh!’’] 
| Now, that was actually suggested to 
me by several Members last night and 
I only state it for the purpose of re- 
pudiating it. The only other possible 
explanation, and the one which struck 
me at the time, is that if I persisted and 
continued to vote I should to a certain 
extent identify myself with the Party 
who were moving repeated adjourn- 
ments, and would probably be sus- 
pended. Thatis the natural interpreta- 
tion, and the one which presented itself 
to my mind; and though I did not say 
so in my original statement, I feel bound 
after the speech of the Secretary to the 
Treasury to state the facts as they oc- 
eurred. The Chairman has said that he 
did not defend the Clerks at the Table, 
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and I say the incident remains wholly | 


unexplained as to why a Olerk at the 


Table should come up to me as he did. 
That requires some explanation, and I 
think the Chairman is responsible for 
the Clerks at the Table, and as Chair- 
mani—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is right that I 
should point out to the House and the 
hon. and gallant Member that he is now 
referring to a communication of an in- 
formal kind, I apprehend, which passed 
between him and the Clerk at the Table 
outside the House. I do not understand 
the hon. and gallant Member to assert 
that the Clerk at the Table brought for- 
mally a communication from the Chair- 
man to himself. Ifthat weresothe matter 
would assume a serious aspect indeed. 

Coroner. NOLAN: Sir, when you 
say outside the House, I ought to ex- 
plain that it was in the Division Lobby, 
and during a division, and when the 
bells were being rung for a division. I 
do not know whether that spot is outside 
the precincts of the House or not, but, 
at the same time, I wish to state the 
exact circumstances. I certainly looked 
upon it as an official communication, and 
would no more have thought it an un- 
official communication than if an adju- 
tant on parade came up to an officer, 
and, having come direct from the Colonel, 
gave him an order. I cannot look upon 
it in any other way. But we have now 
got the disclaimer of the Chairman of 
Ways and Means. I, however, did not 
mean to assert, and did not assert, 
that the communication came from the 
Chairman. Still, the circumstance is, 
as I have already said, very extraordi- 
nary, and I am very glad I brought it 
before the House, as it required expla- 
nation, and I am very glad that it has 
brought forth the statement from the 
Chairman of Committees that no vote 
can subject a Member to the penalties of 
Obstruction. There is only one other 
point to which I wish to refer. I see 
that my conversation with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) is reported toler- 
ably correctly in the papers, and I think 
it only fair to him to say how it oc- 
curred. I saw him in the outside Lobby 
some time before this incident, and, 
knowing him to be one of the highest 


right to give you an opinion; but cer- 
tainly, if I were Chairman, I should 
never dream of suspending « Member 
for mere voting.” The Chairman of 
Ways and Means has given the same 
opinion to-day; but I think it is only 
right I should state what the right hon. 
Gentleman said, and that he did not 
volunteer an opinion. After having said 
this, I think the House will agree with 
me that the facts, as I stated them in 
my original speech, are the true facts. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the little I 
have to say I say subject entirely to 
your authority; but you have signified 
from the Chair that this is a matter of 
importance, and I only suggest that it 
appears to me that there is a most im- 
portant gap in the explanation which has 
just been made to the House by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway, which 
it is very material should be supplied. 
What I expected to have heard from the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was whe- 
ther the Clerk at the Table, who seems 
to have conveyed some words to him, did 
or did not state that those words were a 
communication from the Chairman of 
Committees. 

Coronet NOLAN: I thought, Sir, I 
had already stated most distinctly that 
the Clerk at the Table did not make 
such a statement, and I have never for 
one moment asserted that he did so. On 
the contrary, I carefully guarded against 
it being supposed that he had made such 
an assertion, and the moment an hon. 
Member interpreted the words in that 
sense, I rose in my place and said— 
‘““No, not from the Chair, but the 
Table.” If, however, the Prime Mi- 
nister wishes to know what my impres- 
sion was at the time, it was that the 
message had been sent by the Chairman 
of Committees ; but I am quite sure now 
that the communication did not come 
from the Chair. Of course, I was in 
fault for not inquiring upon the point. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oon— 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—NINTH RULE (ORDER IN 
DEBATE). 





authorities on the subject, I went up to 

him and said—‘‘ Mr. Raikes, may I ask | 
you for an opinion?” When he gave it | 
to me he laughed, and said—‘‘I am no} 


authority in the House, and I have no | 


Colonel No’an 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [TWENTY- 
SEVENTH NIGHT. | 


Standing Order (Order in Debate) 
28 February 1880, further considered, 








Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that, 
with the permission of the House, he 
wished to ask the Prime Minister whe- 
ther the fact of a Member being sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
would also suspend him from service on 
Committees on Private Bills ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
Speaker had last night given a very 
clear opinion upon this point. For his 
own part, he had not considered this 
point; but he would consult the autho- 
rities of the House as.to whether it was 
necessary for any special provision to be 
made in reference to it. 

Mr. DODDS said, he thought that no 
difficulty would arise in reference to this 
branch of the subject, because imme- 
diately a Member was suspended from 
service in Committees another Member 
would be appointed to take his place. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I must draw atten- 
tion to the fact that there was no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that, in order to 
afford an opportunity for discussing the 
point, he would move to omit the word 
‘‘and ” in‘line 15. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot move an Amendment which, if 
carried, will not be consistent with sense. 


Amendment proposed, in line 16, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ three times in one 
Session.”’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
ty fo to be left out stand part of the 

esolution.”’ 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
very important that it should be known 
whether the fact of an hon. Member 
being suspended would prevent him from 
serving on Private Bill Committees. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
consider the matter. He was given to 
understand that even unsworn Members 
might serve on Private Bill Com- 
mittees. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words omitted. 


Mr. GLADSTONE rose to substitute 
the word “ first” for ‘‘ third,’’ in line 17. 
This was an Amendment of substance, 
involving the first step in the scale of 

unishment to which he had referred 
ast night. This was a Rule which he 


hoped and expected would be only rarely 
applied, and then under very 
circumstances only. It appeare 


eculiar 
to the 
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Government, however, that when a 
Member deliberately defied the autho- 
rity of the Chair, a substantial, and not 
a merely nominal, penalty should be in- 
flicted upon him. 


Amendment proposed, in line 17, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ third,” and insert 
the word “ first.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘third’ 
stand part of the Resolution,” put, and 
negatived. 

Word inserted. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he rose for the purpose of taking 
the sense of the House as to the pro- 
priety of altering the Standing Order 
which had been moved in 1880 by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon. His chief objection to 
the alteration was that no case had been 
put forward by the Government to war- 
rant any increase in the severity of the 
Rule. That Rule had been in operation 
for two years—that was to say during 
three Sessions—in the course of which 
it had done excellent service, and on two 
occasions it had extricated the House 
from the gravest dilemmas. The first 
case was that in which the Irish Party 
had refused to leave the House in order 
to divide, and had disregarded the au- 
thority of the Chair. The effect of this 
Rule on that occasion had not only been 
to suspend the offending Members, but 
to enable the House to agree that night 
to the Rules of Urgency, without which 
the Irish Coercion Act could not have 
been passed. ‘Then he came to the occa- 
sion when the Chairman of Committees 
suspended the whole of the Irish Mem- 
bers en b/oc, or rather in two blocks. 
Had that not been done the second Coer- 
cion Bill could not have been passed 
without a very great expenditure of 
time. But what difficulty was there in 
dealing with individual instances of Ob- 
struction? The truth was that the ex- 
isting Rule had proved itself to be effec- 
tual, and, that being undoubtedly the 
case, the House had the strongest reason 
for not increasing the penalties of sus- 
pension. It mattered little, from the 
point of view of those who desired the 
punishment of offending Members, whe- 
ther the period of suspension was short 
or long, seeing that the sting of the 
punishment consisted in the publication 
of the disgraceful fact that such and such 
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a Member had been suspended. The 
penalty was already severe enough, and 
the House was entitled to know why the 
Government proposed to increase it. If 
they were to have this savage and fero- 
cious Resolution, it would greatly inter- 
fere with and modify very unfortunately 
one of the greatest qualities of the House 
of Commons—namely, its inexhaustable 
patience, the exercise of which had for- 
merly the effect of taming and subduing 
Members who at first were inclined to 
be obstreperous, and gradually reducing 
them to the level of respectable Members 
of Parliament. The Resolution was evi- 
dently aimed at ths Irish Party; but 
what would have been the result if it 
had been in force during the last two 
years? The Irish Members would, by 
its operation, have been compulsorily 
absent from the House for a considerable 
length of time, and their absence would 
have deprived both the Coercion Bill 
and the Land Act of much of their au- 
thority. If such a Rule as this had been 
in force in the Session of 1877 the first 
person to be suspended under its opera- 
tions would have been the present Secre- 
tary to the Treasury ; and it was possible, 
too, that the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India might have been 
subjected to a similar penalty for the 
course which he took with regard to the 
Education Bill. They knew very well, 
however, that the Rule was never in- 
‘ tended to apply to the Front Benches. 
He trusted that the House would refuse 
to arm itself with the dangerous weapon 
provided by the Resolution; and he 
would therefore move to substitute for 
the word “‘ week” the words “ during 
that sitting of the House.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 18, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ for one week,” 
and insert the words ‘during that sit- 
ting of the House,”—(ZLord Randolph 
Churchill,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘for one week’ stand part of the said 
Standing Order.” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the noble Lord had spoken of the 
inexhaustible patience of the House; 
but the fact was that they were sitting 
there in the month of November because 
that patience had been exhausted. He 
did not desire to refer to the causes or 
the persons who had led to that exhaus- 
tion ; but he was sorry to hear from the 
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noble Lord, who might be considered an 
authority on the subject, that persons 
who were disposed to try the patience 
of the House of Commons were not 
likely to submit to this Rule, but would 
become worse. No doubt, that was a 
most unpleasant and desperate pros- 
pect. The noble Lord said that, under 
the former inexhaustible patience of the 
House, persons were reduced to the 
level of respectable Members of Parlia- 
ment; but he submitted, without taking 
the noble Lord’s unfavourable view of 
the general body of Members, that in- 
exhaustible patience was not a satisfac- 
tory remedy for Parliamentary miscon- 
duct. His own opinion had been, when 
hon. Members opposite had brought 
forward this Rule originally, that it was 
a matter of regret that its provisions 
were not more stringent than they were. 
He did not think much of the noble 
Lord’s arguments — indeed, argument 
appeared to be thrown away in that 
quarter. It was the evident sense of 
the House that when a Member defied 
the authority of the Chair over and over 
again, he ought to be subjected to a sub- 
stantial penalty. The noble Lord asked 
for proof that the Rule had been ineffec- 
tive in its operation. The proof the noble 
Lord asked for was to be found in the his- 
tory of the House during the last three 
Sessions. [Lord RanpotpH CHUROHILL : 
Where?] Everybody knew it. [Lord 
Ranpotry Cuvuroniti: No.] Well, ifthe 
noble Lord did not know it, he would not 
argue with him, but would appeal to the 
experience of the House itself, and of 
those outside its walls. The noble Lord 
talked of the disgrace of being sus- 
pended being sufficient punishment; but 
Members had boasted of having been 
suspended, and had even challenged the 
authorities of the House to suspend 
them before they had been suspended. 
He denied that the question was one of 
Irish Members merely. Obstruction, he 
thought, had not proceeded exclusively 
from Irish Members. [Lord RanpotPa 
Cuurcnitt: Your Colleagues.] In spite 
of the elaborate arguments of the noble 
Lord, it was the opinion of the majority 
of the House that the Rule, which had 
worked well, could be advantageously 
strengthened, inasmuch as it had not 
prevented five Members from being 
twice suspended last year, and two 
being twice suspended during the pre- 
sent year. 
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Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that the 
Home Secretary, as usual, had sought 
to introduce an element into the discus- 
sion which had happily been absent 
from it hitherto. The noble Lord had 
made his statement in very temperate 
language ; but the Home Secretary had 
at once introduced a tone and a temper 
into the discussion which certainly would 
not conduce to the calm consideration of 
the point before the House. He thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
last night had almost given up the 
whole case himself, because the Prime 
Minister said he did not rely so much at 
all upon penalties for preserving the 
Order of the House. If he did not rely 
upon penalties for preserving the Order 
of the House, what was the gist of the 
reason for increasing the penalties which 
he himself proposed ? He challenged 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to name a single case in which an hon. 
Member challenged the Chairman to 
suspend him before they were sus- 
pended. But the Home Secretary was 
never at a loss for facts so long as he 
had such a lively imagination as Nature 
had endowed him with. He submitted 
to the House that it was altogether a 
complete fallacy with regard to this 
whole case to make this Rule dependent 
upon the amount of the penalty. The 
punishment of suspension was the act 
of being suspended, and not the time 
for which a Member was suspended, 
He could not imagine how any Member 
could glory in being suspended. He 
had been suspended in gross, and when- 
ever he was suspended he felt very 
much like a fool; and if it had been his 
unfortunate lot to be suspended indi- 
vidually, he would feel very much like 
an imbecile. Suspension was a disgrace 
—it was a humiliation. But it was 
rather a reward and a relief for a Mem- 
ber to be sent away from his Parlia- 
mentary labours for a week, so that the 
punishment would not fall upon the 
Member, but upon the constituency, 
which was deprived for a week of the 
services which that Member might ren- 
der. It was impossible to say what 
beneficial effect the services of a Mem- 
ber might have upon even the smallest 
portion of legislation. He therefore 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman had 
not altogether made up his mind upon 
this matter. He did not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman showed any case 
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at all in favour of a change of this 
Rule, and he did not think that the 
Rule had broken down. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment thought that the existing Rule had 
failed in the sense of having been insuf- 
ficient for its purpose, and, in support of 
that contention, he might point to the 
number of suspensions that had occurred. 
In the opinion of the Government these 
suspensions ought to be extremely rare, 
and they believed that had the Rule been 
sufficiently severe, and had its deterrent 
power been stronger, such cases would 
have been much fewer than they were. He 
admitted that last Session was a Ses- 
sion of great excitement and trouble, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that be- 
tween 30 and 40 Members were sus- 
pended once, and five suspended twice— 
once for a collective act and once for a 
sole act, but both acts equally distinct 
and pronounced in their character—was, 
in his judgment, proof that there was a 
great deal too much faction under the 
Rule; and to have less faction he wanted 
to have the deterrent power increased. 
The hon. Member who had just spoken 
said a Member’s suspension was a punish- 
ment inflicted on his constitueney. He 
did not deny that the constituencies suf- 
fered, but he did not admit that the hon. 
Member profited. He was inclined to 
doubt the proposition that dismissal from 
the House for a week was a relief and 
enjoyment to an hon. Member. If the 
hon. Member chose the week in which 
he was to go away it might be a relief 
and an enjoyment to him, but not if the 
week was chosen for him by the House. 
That was an inconvenience to the con- 
stituencies he did not doubt at all; but 
the question was whether the constituen- 
cies were not bound by the acts of the 
Members whom they chose to send to the 
House. If the constituencies found it 
inconvenient that a Member should be 
suspended for a week or for a longer 
period he foresaw this salutary effect, 
that the constituencies would themselves 
assist the House in the maintenance of 
order, and would convey hints and sug- 
gestions to the hon. Member that, while 
they were very sensible of his zeal, they 
wished it to be exercised with greater 
restraint of his judgment. If the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member opposite were 
good as against suspensions for one week, 
they would be equally good as. against 
allsuspensions. But what other method 
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of proceeding was there besides suspen- 
sion? None thathe knew, as imprison- 
ment was not to be thought of. There 
certainly was the plan of calling upon 
the Speaker to reprimand an offending 
Member, but it was quite unavailing. 
He had himself seen in the case of Mr. 
O’Connell the miserable failure of that 
instrument. He recollected O’Connell, 
who was extremely cautious in regard to 
the Rules of the House, and as clever as 
cautious, after receiving the reprimand 
of the Speaker, repeating in other lan- 
guage every sentiment for the expression 
of which he had been reprimanded. In 
many cases, therefore, the instrument to 
which he was referring would be quite 
unavailing, and the attempt to use it 
might expose the Chair and the House 
to contempt. He knew of no better 
punishment than suspension imposed in 
such a manner as to exercise a sensibly 
deterrent power. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that if the preced- 
ing Rules had not been passed he would 
have voted with the Government; but 
he would now support the noble Lordif 
he went to a division, because the House 
had already gagged freedom of discus- 
sion by means of the cdlwre, and had 
imposed severe penalties upon Members 
who unnecessarily moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House at Question time. 
Having passed such severe Resolutions, 
they might well leave the penalties for Ob- 
struction unchanged. TheIrish Members, 
he thought, had learnt Obstruction chiefly 
from Gentlemen whonow sat on the same 
Bench as the Home Secretary, for they 
could recall that two Gentlemen, who 
were now in the Government, had, to 
employ a common expression, ‘‘ put up 
the Irish Members ”’ to obstruct the Busi- 
ness of the House. He supposed that 
such penalties would never be imposed 
upon the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) ; but they 
cages not to forget that Irish Members 
had the same right as the Representatives 
of other parts of the United Kingdom. 
If they aimed at Obstruction proceeding 
only from a particular portion of the 
House, they would be doing a great in- 
justice. The Government ought to aim 
at quelling all Obstruction, no matter 
from what quarter of the House it might 
come. If the noble Lord should divide 


the House he should vote with him. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Prime Minister had expressed an opinion 
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that if a constituency should choose to 
send an objectionable person to Parlia- 
ment, they would be to blame if he were 
to be suspended ; but he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) would remind hon. Members 
that an argument of that kind had been 
scouted by the Government in the de- 
bates on the question whether they 
should admit into the House a certain 
Member who was not at present allowed 
to take his seat. He did not know 
whether, when that question again came 
up, the Government would stand by the 
position which the right hon. Gentleman 
now assumed. He contended that the 
right hon. Gentleman had failed to show 
that the existing penalties for Obstruc- 
tion were insufficient. It should be re- 
membered that recent times had been 
times of unusual political heat and passion 
The Session in which the principal sus- 
pensions had taken place reminded him 
of the last Congress in America that met 
before the Southern Rebellion. Had 
Ireland been a strong country there 
might during the passing of the Coercion 
Act have been an armed rebellion. Re- 
presentatives of a country so distracted 
could hardly be expected to remain 
always cool, and that there were only 
five different suspensions during the 
Session to which he wasreferring, showed 
that the Irish Members must have re- 
strained themselves as much as possi- 
ble. With regard to the question of 
the duration of the punishment of sus- 
pension, he asked what Member in the 
heat of the moment would care whether 
a week or a month’s suspension would 
be the penalty for his ebullition of tem- 
per? The Prime Minister had insisted 
on the inefficacy of reprimands. There 
might well be times when men, smarting 
under a sense of injustice, should fail for 
once to pay sufficient respect to the 
monitions from the Chair. How little 
did Mr. Burke care for a censure on his 
conduct with regard to Warren Has- 
tings. The fact was, the system of 
penalties was absolutely inefficient for 
any useful purpose. The House had 
fenced itself against Motions for Adjourn- 
ment, against irrelevant talk, and all 
that led to heat of temper, and there was, 
therefore, no excuse for increasing penal- 
ties which, however appropriate at other 
times, were now positively useless. 

Mr. GORST said, that he always 
listened with interest to the speeches of 





the Prime Minister; but the right hon. 
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Gentleman ought not to allow the Home 
Secretary, though it afforded much 
gratification to the faithful Members 
behind him, to intervene in the debates, 
because his intervention did not assist 
inexpediting the Business of the House. 
The Prime Minister met argument by 
argument; but the Home Secretary never 
argued, but only denounced. The only 
contribution to the debate on the part of 
the Home Secretary was a rather insult- 
ing hint that this penal Rule was not in- 
tended for Irish Members only. How 
unjust was such an insinuation. During 
the whole time that this penal Rule had 
been in operation not a single instance 
occurred of its being enforced against 
any but Irish Members. Nosuch thing 
had ever been dreamt of by others as 
disregarding the authority of the Chair. 
Therefore, the insinuation of the Home 
Secretary was wholly useless; it was 
absolutely incorrect, and could serve no 
other purpose than to create personal 
feeling and animosity. The Prime Minis- 
ter argued that it was necessary to in- 
crease the severity of the penalties, be- 
cause of the inefficiency of the Rule in 
times past. But, then, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to consider the very 
exceptional circumstances of the last and 
the present Session. The Rule had been 
enforced against Members from Ireland, 
because legislation was under the con- 
sideration of the House which created 
the most intense irritation, not only in 
Members representing Irish constitu- 
encies, but in the Irish constituencies 
themselves. The reason why no English 
or Scotch Member ever incurred the 
penalty of suspension was because he 
knew his constituents would be ex- 
tremely angry if he did. But that was 
not the case with the Irish constitu- 
encies, because, if the the House went 
so far as to expel one of their Members, 
they would be sure to re-elect him. 
Then, the re-arrest of Davitt, and the 
manner in which the Home Secretary 
answered the Questions put to him on 
the subject, so excited the passion of 
Irish Membersthat they committed an act 
which they now regretted, and which there 
was not the slightest danger of their re- 
peating, unless, indeed, the Home Secre- 
tary continued to make speeches. The 
Prime Minister made light of the penalty 
inflicted upon the constituency by the 
suspension of its Representative. It 
was the disgrace of suspension, and not 





merely the time during which the sus- 
pension was to last that they should look 
to as a deterrent on the Member. But 
the injustice to the constituency was very 
much enhanced if the suspension was to 
last. On this point the opinion of the 
Prime Minister was very different now 
from what it had been in 1880, when the 
late Government proposed the Rule. On 
the Question whether suspension from 
the service of the House should include 
voting by the Member suspended, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that if this 
was a question of the amount or suf- 
ficiency of the punishment inflicted upon 
the Member he would give him a larger 
punishment, if necessary, but he was 
reluctant to punish the constituency ; 
there were many cases in which the con- 
stituency might have a strong and special 
interest in particular measures, and in 
which they might suffer from the sus- 
pension of their Member. And the right 
hon. Gentleman added that he was ‘‘ at 
present ” so strongly under the distinct 
impression that the disablity of voting 
was in a large degree a punishment in- 
flicted on the constituency for an offence 
for which they were not responsible, 
that he hoped the subject might re- 
ceive the careful consideration of the 
Government. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
very much disposed to agree with his 
noble Friend as to its being unnecessary 
to alter the Standing Order at all; but, 
as the Government had taken a different 
view and the House had so far approved 
it, he thought they ought to consider 
the question before them. The Home 
Secretary had a little underrated the 
value and strength of the Standing 
Order as originally framed. It was 
clear that suspension for a week, and 
the possibility of further suspension had 
had a very deterrent effect, for it had 
been admitted that under the operation 
of the Standing Order no Member had 
been suspended a third time. On the 
other hand, it was also admitted that 
Members had been suspended twice, and 
it appeared that suspension for the re- 
mainder of the Sitting was not sufficient, 
as there had been an instance of a Mem- 
ber who was suspended five different 
times. Therefore, the proposal of the 
Government for suspending offenders 
for a week had something to be said in 
its favour. But beyond that they ought 
to remember that the concessions made 
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by the Government in the course of 
these discussions had been considerable. 
They had already struck out possible 
constructive Obstruction, and he was not 
without hope that collective Obstruction 
would also be got rid of, and in that 
way safeguards might be inserted in the 
Standing Order which would go far to 
reconcile him to the proposed extension 
of the penalty of suspension from one 
Sitting to a week. He had to regard 
the whole of the concessions suggested 
by the Government, and, looking at 
them from the beginning to the end, he 
thought them very considerable indeed. 
His noble Friend admitted that these 
concessions had received a cordial recog- 
nition at the hands of the House. His 
noble Friend admitted that cordial re- 
cognition in words, but not in acts. He 
was disposed to go a step further, and 
to give them a cordial recognition in acts 
by accepting the change in the first in- 
stance. The alteration of what he might 
call the code of penalties was not over- 
strained, and they might hope that the 
deterrent effect to which the Prime Mi- 
nister had referred would be observable 
in the future, as they had seen it ob- 
served in the past, with reference to sus- 
pension for a week. It was from these 
motives, though reluctantly, that he 
must oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was suspended 
on one occasion on the recommendation 
of the Speaker, and, to a certain extent, 
he felt a personal punishment in conse- 
quence, because, in the course he had 
taken, he exhibited a want of judgment 
with regard to the line of argument he 
ought to pursue. On the other hand, 
if, instead of being reprimanded by the 
Chairman and the House for conduct 
which deserved the reprobation of the 
House, he had been suspended, as a 
large number of Members had been 
during the present Session as they and 
he believed without any cause whatever, 
he believed he would not have felt the 
slightest degradation, or considered him- 
self punished by the decision of the 
House. He believed that under the ex- 
isting Rules there had been nothing 
during the last two Sessions of Parlia- 
ment which could be properly termed 
Obstruction. The whole of the opposi- 
tion to the Government measures was 
justified by the facts of the case. It 
was conducted by a number of Irish 
Members, who really knew the facts, 
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whereas the great majority knew lite- 
rally nothing of the subject. If collec- 
tive suspensions were allowed the effect 
would be to give the Government the 
power to silence a small Opposition such 
as they witnessed recently in the cases 
of the South African and Flogging in 
the Army Bills, and by that means to 
pass through the House obnoxious mea- 
sures. He held that what was called 
Obstruction was not substantially Ob- 
struction at all, and that instead of 
making the Member incur penal conse- 
quences, he should get the thanks of the 
House for his exertions and zeal in 
favour of what he considered he was 
convinced was right. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
House might speedily approach the end 
of the discussion if the Government would 
only intimate their intention of giving up 
the attempt to deal with collective Ob- 
struction as they had already abandoned 
that regarding the constructive action of 
Members. Ifthe Resolution was designed 
to apply to individual punishment only 
he did not think the penalties were too 
severe. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
24: Majority 77.—(Div. List, No. 390.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in proposing the 
omission of the words after the word 
“week” to the word “ place,”’ and the 
substitution of the following :—‘‘On the 
second occasion for a fortnight, and on 
the third or any subsequent occasion, for 
a month,”’ said, that the words “or any 
subsequent occasion”’ were adopted from 
an Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan). 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 18, to leave out the words after the 
word ‘‘ week” to the word “ place,’’ in line 22, 
inclusive, in order to insert the words “on the 
second occasion fora fortnight, and on the third, 
or any subsequent occasion, for a month,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
sare to be left out stand part of the 
tanding Order.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, it was very de- 
sirable to know what action the Govern- 
ment intended to take with regard to an 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), because it 
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was important that the House should 
at once see what the ultimate shape of 
the Resolution would be. Certain hon. 
Members had, from the beginning of 
these debates, regarded as a vital ques- 
tion, upon which the whole of the Reso- 
lution must turn, whether when it became 
a Standing Order it could be used against 
a body of Members, or section of the 
House, or only against a single Member, 
as originally contemplated. It was not 
unreasonable that a Member who deli- 
berately and wilfully obstructed the Busi- 
ness of the House, when notice was taken 
of his conduct by the Speaker or Chair- 
man, should be suspended for a week ; 
but the case was altogether different 
when it was made possible that, not a 
single Member, but a whole Party, should 
be suspended for a week because it 
might happen that a suspension of a 
Party en b/oc might take place when an 
important measure in which they were 
especially interested was under the con- 
sideration of the House; a Coercion Bill 
might be before the House, though he 
hoped they had seen the last of Coercion 
Bills. He feared, however, they had not 
heard the last of such measures. Ifa 
Coercion Bill were before the House, 
during the suspension of the Irish Party, 
the arguments of these Representatives 
might have no chance of materially in- 
fluencing the opinion of Parliament and 
the country. They therefore viewed with 
jealousy any power which might enable 
the Prime Minister to deprive Ireland of 
such representation. If the Government 
were going to give up this power of col- 
lective suspension, the abuse of which 
Irish Members feared so much, he, for 
one, would be much indisposed to vote 
against any proposal of the Prime Mi- 
nister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
willing to acknowledge that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had made an extremely fair 
speech. He admitted that there was a 
connection between the Amendment be- 
fore the House and the subject of collec- 
tive suspension. The Government had 
carefully considered the suggestion made 
last night by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) about collective Naming. That 
suggestion was made in such a spirit 
that the Government felt bound to give 
it a careful and impartial consideration. 
He was bound, however, to state that the 
Government did not see its way to giving 
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up absolutely the power of collective 
Naming. It would be out of Order to 
discuss the reasons for that conclusion, 
as the question was not before the House. 
But he felt sure that the House, and 
even the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, would see the force of those reasons 
when they came to be stated. But the 
Goverment thought they could make an 
important step in that direction by adopt- 
ing a suggestion which he understood to 
have been thrown out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork in a speech of 
his a day or two ago, to the effect that 
disregard of the authority of the Chair 
should be put upon a different footing 
from abuse of the Rules of the House 
by Obstruction or otherwise, and that 
collective Naming should be confined 
altogether to cases of disregard of the 
authority of the Chair. That was an 
important change, and the utmost change 
to which the Government could consent. 
He did not mean to strike out any words 
of the Proviso of which he had given 
Notice, but tointroduce into that Proviso 
words confining its operation to cases of 
disregard of the authority of the Chair. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was very glad to acknowledge on his 
own part, and also, he thought, for other 
Members, the concessions of the Govern- 
ment on the subject of penalties, the exces- 
sive nature of which had formerly elicited 
from him somewhat strong language. He 
rejoiced that the Government had listened 
to the suggestions made, not only from 
the Opposition side, but, he believed, 
from all parts of the House, upon several 
points of this Resolution. First of all, 
constructive Obstruction was gone alto- 
gether. He also rejoiced to find that 
the Government had found it absolutely 
impossible, consonant with justice, to 
insist upon collective Naming, except in 
particular cases where the authority of 
the Chair was distinctly disregarded. 
He was very grateful to the Government 
for having considered that part of the 
Resolution which related to the sus- 
pension of a Member after a third offence 
for the remainder of the Session, and 
had materially mitigated that severe 
penalty. He was quite content with 
the scale now proposed by the Govern- 
ment—namely, a week, a fortnight, and 
a month; and his belief was that this 
concession, made in the interests of jus- 
tice, would meet the general wishes of the 
House. 


[ Zwenty-seventh Night. | 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST said, that, on behalf 
of his noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), he rose to move the insertion 
of words which would enable suspended 
Members to vote in divisions, although 
they were debarred in other respects 
from taking part in the Business of the 
House. The Secretary to the Treasury 
and the Prime Minister himself, in 1880, 
expressed opinions in favour of his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words “ Provided always, That the 
words ‘ service of the House’ in this Resolution 
shall not be construed as excluding any such 
Member from voting in any Division.” —(Mr. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
thought in 1880, and still thought, 
there was a great deal to be said in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member, and he had re- 
ferred the question to the consideration 
of the Government. He had pressed 
the topic on the late Government, 
though he did not then move an Amend- 
ment. But he wished the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had imitated his 
conduct as well as adopted his opinions. 
The Government had desired to adopt 
the Amendment; but after careful con- 
sideration they found they could not 
adopt it. It was a practical question. 
Voting was so mixed up with other 
matters that they could not sever them. 
A Member must go out of the House in 
voting, and he must re-enter the House 
after voting; and if he were in the 
House, and in his seat in the House, it 
was manifest that there were many 
modes of influencing the proceedings of 
the House in which he might take part 
without speaking in a debate. They 
could, for instance, join in those mani- 
festations of opinion and feeling which 
were necessary incidents of the exist- 
ence of a deliberative Assembly like the 
House of Commons ; and he might, even 
in conjunction with others, materially 
resist the authority of the Chair. Thus 


a state of things would be brought 
about which would be 


intolerable. 
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Hon. Members would therefore see that 
the Amendment was impracticable, and 
broke down, in its spirit and effect, the 
operation of this Rule, and that the 
conclusion to which the Government 
had arrived was just and reasonable. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would re- 
mind the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) that he had once 
more moved an Amendment exactly 
contrary to that which he moved in 
1880. He supposed the hon. and learned 
Member would say, as he had said the 
previous night, that he voted inad- 
vertently ; but he was going to quote, 
as against that theory, the speech he 
made on that occasion. The hon. Mem- 
ber then said— 


“He was going to vote for the Government, 
not because they were in a majority, for during 
the time he had sat in the House of Commons 
he had always expressed his independent opi- 
nions; but he was going to support them 
beeause on this occasion he believed the Go- 
vernment were entirely right.” 


Mr. GORST: That speech was not 
made in support of this proposition. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, it illustrated 
the motive on which he gave what he 
called an inadvertent vote. 

Mr. ONSLOW suggested that a sus- 
pended Member should not be prevented 
from serving on a Private Bill Com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
accept the suggestion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was opposed 
to allowing a suspended Member to 
vote, believing that such a deprivation 
might bring home to his constituents 
the conduct of their Member, and make 
them more careful in future in the selec- 
tion of their Representatives. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan), although he had been 
only one Session in the House, had 
more than once interposed in these de- 
bates with an assurance that even the 
Prime Minister, after having sat in the 
House for 50 years, had.scarcely ex- 
ceeded. If the hon. Member had studied 
the question of Procedure with any care 
he would have discovered a radical dif- 
ference between the Standing Order 
before the House and that proposed 
by the right hon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). What- 
ever might have been the value of such 
an Amendment as this proposed in 1880, 
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it was considerably increased now that 
the penalties had been increased. With 
regard to the present Amendment, it 
was not in the least necessary that a 
Member should enter the House in 
order to vote. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He must hear 
the Question read. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
He might hear the Question read stand- 
ing below the Bar, and so not be within 
the House. Recollecting what the Prime 
Minister had stated in March, 1880, and 
knowing what celebrity he had obtained 
for adhering to every opinion he had 
expressed at that period, he was sur- 
prised that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have receded from his opinion as 
expressed in 1880. 


Question put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 17; 
Noes 138: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 391.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he now pro- 
posed to move the insertion of a Proviso 
in order to give effect to a feeling justly 
entertained with respect to the service 
of a suspended Member on a Private 
Bill Committee. It was evident that 
they ought not to run the risk of break- 
ing up a Private Bill Committee, and 
that risk could not be satisfactorily 
avoided by appointing a new Member to 
serve on the Committee, because that 
new Member when called upon to doa 
judicial act would only hear a part of 
the evidence. It should also be remem- 
bered that as service on a Private Bill 
Committee could hardly be regarded as 
in the nature of a privilege, it could not 
be said to weaken the force of the in- 
strument which the House had put in 
operation for checking any refractory 
Member. He therefore moved the 
insertion of the following Proviso to 
meet the case :— 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words “Provided always, That dis- 
charge from the service of the House shall not 
exempt the Member so discharged from serving 
on any Committee for the Consideration of a 
Private Bill, to which he may have been ap- 
pointed before his suspension.’’ — (Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked what would happen if a suspended 
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Member were charged, as Chairman, 
with the duty of bringing up the Report 
of a Private Bill Committee ? 

Mr. DODSON said, in that case an- 
other Member of the Committee would 
bring up the Report. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was satisfied with the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. WARTON suggested that the 
word ‘suspension’? should be substi- 
tuted for “discharge” in the proposed 
Proviso, the latter being too strong a 
word, and not the exact equivalent of 
the former. 

CotoneL STANLEY begged to 
support the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
willing to agree to the suggestion. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
exemption should not be extended to all 
Select Committees as well as to those on 
Private Bills ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to that. There was a positive 
reason for retaining a particular Mem- 
ber on a Private Bill Committee — 
namely, that without him injury would 
be inflicted on private interests, and 
great inconvenience would ensue. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made, by adding, at the 
end of the foregoing Amendment, the 
words— 


“Provided always, That suspension from the 
service of the House shall not exempt the Mem- 
ber so suspended from serving on any Com- 
mittee for the Consideration of a Private Bill, 
to which he may have been appointed before 
his suspension.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. PEEL said, he rose to move an 
additional Proviso of which he had 
given Notice—namely, 


“ That if the Session closes before the term 
of such suspension has expired, the Member so 
suspended shall not be re-admitted to the 
House unless by a Vote of the House in the 
following Session.” 


His desire, he said, was not to aggravate 
the punishment of an offending Member, 
but to take care that the Rule, which 
the noble Lord opposite had described 
as a tremendous Rule, should not be a 
mere brutum fulmen. The Prime Minis- 
ter had indicated the possibility of many 
new forms of disobedience to the Chair 





being developed ; and the hon. Member 
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for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had hinted 
at the unexplored regions yet unoccupied 
by the pioneers of Obstruction. For 
himself, he thought that the happy 
hunting ground of the future Obstructor 
would lie in the stages of the Appro- 
priation Act near the close of the Ses- 
sion. They had had numerous instances 
of Members being suspended within a 
few days of the end of the Session. 
The penalties proposed to be inflicted 
under that Rule were graduated—for a 
firet offence, the suspension was to be 
for a week ; for the second, a fortnight; 
and for the third, a month. His conten- 
tion was that a Member who had been 
repeatedly suspended, and had at last 
incurred the final penalty of a month’s 
suspension, ought not to be released 
from the sentence passed upon him by 
the House simply by the accident of the 
Session terminating, perhaps, within 
three days after the sentence had been 
awarded. He knew that precedents told 
much the other way; but he wanted the 
House to create precedents for the main- 
tenance of its own internal discipline. 
Towards the close of the Session Mem- 
bers were apt to lose their temper, and 
to indulge in abuse of other Members 
or Ministers, or in other irregularities 
which were a growing scandal to the 
House. He wished to stop that as 
much as possible; and he thought it 
would have a deterrent effect if an 
offending Member knew that the sen- 
tence passed upon him would not neces- 
sarily terminate with the expiration of 
the Session, but that at the commence- 
ment of the following Session he should 
not be re-admitted to the service of the 
House without a formal vote of the 
House being obtained for that purpose. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing his Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words “ Provided, That if the Session 
closes before the term of such suspension has 
expired, the Member so suspended shall not be 
re-admitted to the House unless by a Vote of 
the House in the following Session.”—(Jr. 
Peel.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Cotone, STANLEY said, he hoped 
that the Government would not accept 
an Amendment for which there was 
no necessity. Even the culprits in the 
Clock Tower, whenever there were any, 


Mr. Teel 
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were liberated at the end of the Session. 
He thought there was some danger that, 
in its anxiety to remove Obstruction and 
maintain its own dignity, the House 
would become vindictive in its punish- 
ments. This Amendment, he thought, 
would make the Rule of that character, 
and would create a state of things which 
would not be creditable to those con- 
cerned. The Amendment could not be 
fairly argued on any ground of neces- 
sity. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he would 
suggest, if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Peel) were agreed to, that 
a Proviso should be inserted to the 
effect that during the Recess the hon. 
Members so suspended should also be 
placed under police supervision. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, while 
appreciating the motives with which the 
Amendment was brought forward— 
namely, to give efficacy to the Rule, it 
was one which the Government could 
not accept. If they adopted the Amend- 
ment, they would come across a great 
principle of Parliamentary practice— 
namely, the lapse of all proceedings of 
a Session. With the exception of per: 
sonal appointments and Standing Orders, 
nothing whatever in the Procedure of 
one Session was carried over to another 
Session ; and he should not like to pro- 

ose that the suspension of hon. Mem- 

ers, which was a minor matter, should 
be an exception. Besides, all through 
these Rules their object had been to 
substitute definite for indefinite terms of 
suspensions; and he was not disposed, 
on a minor matter, to make a precedent 
for continuing the action of the House 
from one Session to another. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GLADSTONE then moved to 
add to the Resolution the words— 

“Provided also, That not more than one 
Member shall be named at the same time, unless 
for disregarding the authority of the Chair, nor 
unless several Members, present together, have 
jointly committed the act for which they are 
named.” 


This Proviso would, he hoped, show 
that the Government had endeavoured 
impartially to meet the views of those 
who objected to collective Naming. The 
chief objection to collective Naming 
was that mistakes might be made, and 
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that an innocent, and perhaps even an 
absent, Member might be Named. The 
Government felt the force of the objec- 
tion; but they thought that, among 
other things, their Proviso that there 
should be a disregard of the autho- 
rity of the Chair would effectually pre- 
clude the possibility of such a mistake. 
The introduction of these words would 
be equivalent, in a case of collective 
Naming, to previous warning. Hon. 
Members might be abusing the Rules of 
the House, but yet not disregarding the 
authority of the Chair; and if the 
Speaker or Chairman had to give direc- 
tions or admonitions to those particular 
Gentlemen in the first instance, those 
directions would enable anyone to say 
whether a Member was guilty or not. 
Then they would fix the mind and eye 
of the Speaker or Chairman on the indi- 
viduals, and remove, humanly speaking. 
all possibility of error in designation. 
But, it might be urged, why not abandon 
collective Naming altogether? That he 
was not prepared to do, for, though 
there was but one instance conspicuously 
on record of collective misconduct, the 
Government were not willing to stimulate 
the ingenuity of those who might desire 
in future to contrive disorderly joint 
action with impunity. And he need not 
say that offences which, if committed by 
individuals, would be punished could not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed merely be- 
cause several Members were the joint 
offenders. On the night when 27 Mem- 
bers were suspended it had been his 
fate to begin the same sentence seven 
times, and as often to be interrupted at 
the same point. The interruption was 
disorderly, and was punished by sus- 
pension in each case; but if three or 
four Members were to interrupt simul- 
taneously a still grosser disorder would 
have to be allowed, unless resort was 
had to collective Naming. Besides, if 
collective Naming were abolished, how 
would it be possible to conform to the 
terms of the Resolution already adopted 
that every Member should be Named 
immediately after the commission of the 
offence? On the occasion of the sus- 
pension of 27 Members there would 
have been 27 separate divisions in the 
Committee, followed by 27 more in the 
House, making 54 divisions in all. It 
would be difficult, he believed, to intro- 
duce a clause which would make it clear 
in what sense the 53rd or 54th of those 
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divisions corresponded with or fulfilled 
the Rule which they had justly and 
wisely laid down that a Member should 
be Named immediately after the com- 
mission of the offence. Again, he would 
ask, was the 27th or any other Member 
bound to remain in the House while all 
the others were being punished? They 
had no means of making him remain, 
and he believed that if they did not retain 
collective Naming in those particular 
cases they would get into hopeless con- 
fusion. In fact, it would practically 
come to this—that one would be punished 
for the collective act and the others would 
go free. They would thus be placed in 
the difficulty of selecting a Member to 
punish, which would be a most invidious 
task, especially as the Members who had 
taken part had probably equally offended 
against the Rules of the House. Look- 
ing at the matter practically, they had 
felt it their duty to meet, as far as pos- 
sible, the desire which existed, and which 
they themselves shared, to reduce to the 
very lowest point this collective Naming ; 
but they could not be responsible for 
withdrawing from the House the oppor- 
tunity of saying whether it was willing 
to run the risks of allowing not only 
collective disorder, but collective dis- 
regard of the authority of the Chair, 
to pass with impunity. He therefore 
begged to submit this Amendment to 
the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
add the words “‘ Provided also, That not more 
than one Member shall be named at the same 
time, unless for disregarding the authority of 
the Chair, nor unless several Members, present 
together, have jointly committed the act for 
which they are named.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD moved, as 
an Amendment, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘time.” He con- 


sidered that the punishing of Members 


collectively would act unjustly to Mem- 
bers, and, at the same time, would be 
disrespectful to the constituencies which 
those Members might represent. Even 


if the consumption of time were as 
great as the Prime Minister represented 
it would be, it would not be so great an 
evil as the disfranchising of constitu- 
ences in the wholesale way that was 
proposed. 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
“time,” in line 2, to the end of the proposed 
Amendment.—(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘unless’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, the Prime Minister had endea- 
voured to minimize the proposal of the 
Government to a very great extent, and 
he was very grateful for the points he 
had already yielded. He felt bound, 
however, to look beyond the present 
moment and estimate what might happen 
in the future. The lst Resolution then 
proposed gave to a majority the right of 
silencing a minority; but that proposal 
had been modified, and he must look at 
what was likely to happen in the future 
under that Rule. In 1872 he remembered 
an occasion when the Turnpike Acts 
Continuance Bill was before the House 
of Commons. The Select Committee on 
the Bill, with Lord George Cavendish 
in the Chair, proposed an Instruction 
that highway districts should be made 
compulsory throughout the whole of 
England. Many who sat on this side of 
the House thought the proposal such an 
innovation, and so opposed to the wishes 
of the agriculturist community generally, 
that they used every Form of the House 
to defeat the proposal, and the result was 
that one day at 4 0’clock the noble Lord 
withdrew his proposal. He believed 
that the Prime Minister, who was at the 
time also Prime Minister, raised his 
powerful voice against the noble Lord’s 
proposal. In the hands of a future 
Speaker and Chairman, with the Govern- 
ment proposal before them, such a Bill 
as the one he had referred to would have 
been passed, though strongly opposed by 
many Members of the House. [‘‘No!’’] 
He heard some hon. Members say 
‘‘No!” but did they forget what had 
taken place with regard to the flogging 
proposals in the Army Discipline Bill 
and on the Public Works Loan Bill, 
when the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) so strongly 
opposed his Predecessor in» Office? 
Believing that the proposal of the 
Government would prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from doing their duty, and that it 
would hamper minorities greatly in 
their stand against bad legislation, he 
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should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Salford. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS observed, that 
the only argument of the Prime Minister 
in favour of collective suspension was 
that it would save time. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did not venture to assert 
that great injustice might not be done 
under the Rule. In his opinion, there 
was no objection to Naming Members 
collectively ; but he could not see why 
the vote for their suspension should not 
be taken separately. He supposed it 
was of no use to appeal to the House; 
but with the exception of the question 
of time, he knew no reason why they 
should not show some deference to the 
strong feeling on this subject which un- 
doubtedly existed below the Gangway. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not want to have any more 
wrangling with the Government on this 
point—he had had about enough already 
—but he wished to make a suggestion 
to the Prime Minister. He had some 
little fear whether the second part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Proviso would 
not make collective suspension possible 
without the whole of the Members Named 
having disregarded the authority of the 
Chair. He therefore suggested that 
that part should be omitted, and that 
other words should be inserted, so that 
the Proviso should run simply— 

“Provided that not more than one Member 
shall be named at the same time, unless several 
Members present together have jointly disre- 
garded the authority of the Chair.’’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold) 
would withdraw his Amendment, he 
would be happy to accept the suggestion 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. ONSLOW understood the object 
of the Resolution to be to punish a Mem- 
ber or Members for offences committed 
at some one Sitting of the House. He 
feared that that was left in some am- 
biguity by the present phraseology of 
the Rule; and in order to prevent some 
future occupant of the Chair from punish- 
ing a Member at one Sitting for an of- 
fence committed on a previous occasion, 
he thought the words ‘‘ during that Sit- 
ting of the House”’ should be inserted 
in the Resolution. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
did not think that there was any fear of 
the Resolution being Athi te in the 
way suggested by the hon. Member for 
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Guildford (Mr. Onslow).. He was glad 
that the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock, which would remove 
a latent ambiguity in the Resolution. 
He would suggest that the hon. Member 
for Salford should withdraw his Amend- 
ment in order that it might be accepted. 
The hon. Member would again be able to 
raise the question now under debate. 
With regard to that question, he still 
retained the opinion that there was dan- 
ger in permitting a number of Members 
to be Named collectively. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK suggested that 
the Proviso might be simplified by the 
omission of the words ‘‘ present to- 
gether.” 

Mr. WALTER said, it seemed to him 
that there were two kinds of Obstruction 
—one negative and the other positive— 
and that they required different treat- 
ment. When a number of Members, 
whether few or many, sat in their places 
when the Speaker called for a division, 
it was elearly a case of negative Obstruc- 
tion, and there could be no mistake what- 
ever in dealing with a case of that kind. 
But when positive Obstruction took place, 
as would happen if the Prime Minister 
were interrupted in his speech, there was 
a possible danger of mistake. In such 
cases there might bea difficulty in iden- 
tifying the guilty Members amid the 
disturbance. He thought that these two 
different cases of Obstruction required to 
be dealt with in a totally different man- 
ner. Negative collective Obstruction, as 
where a Member or Members refused to 
leave the House on a division, he should 
like to see dealt with collectively ; but, 
in his opinion, there still remained some 
ground for doubting the expediency of 
including in a collective vote several 
Members alleged to be guilty of positive 
Obstruction. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY supported 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford. In his opinion, there was much 
force in the argument that by taking a 
collective vote an independent, conscien- 
tious Member might be compelled to 
allow the guilty to escape in order that 
the innocent should not be punished. 
He thought there was some fear also 
that a doctrine of constructive Obstruc- 
tion might be set up by which a Member 
would be punished at one Sitting for his 
conduct on former occasions. The objec- 
tions to the Amendment were serious, 
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and he wished the Prime Minister would 
see his way to relieve the House from 
the difficulty. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he did not 
think the words proposed by the Prime 
Minister really expressed his views, and 
regarded the instance furnished by the 
Secretary to the Treasury of a number 
of Members pulling the Chairman or the 
Speaker out of the Chair as the only 
instance yet given of joint or collective 
action. The instances relied on by the 
Prime Minister of Members not rising 
in their places, or sitting in the House 
when ordered to leave, were really sepa- 
rate actions, unless they could show that 
the Members were acting in concert. 
He hoped the Proviso would not be 
adopted without considerable modifica- 
tion. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS, as 
they must choose between two evils, 
thought that the lesser was to be found 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Salford. It was admitted on all 
sides that there was a possibility of mis- 
take arising out of the question of col- 
lective Naming. It was surely not un- 
reasonable to ask that the same Rule 
should apply to the suspension of Mem- 
bers as applied to criminal trials. A 
memorable case had just concluded in 
Ireland ; but the prisoners had not been 
tried together. Why should Members 
of Parliament be placed at a greater dis- 
advantage? The Amendment, however, 
looked as though the Government wanted 
to whitewash the proceedings of last 
Session. 

Mr. J. HOLLONDsaid, the House was 
placed in a very awkward position from 
the fact that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford proposed to omit 
some very valuable words. If Members 
offended jointly, he could not see why 
they should not be punished jointly ; 
but there was no reason why a joint vote 
should be taken. He was prepared, if 
the Amendment of the hon. Member was 
negatived, to move some such words as 
these at the end of the Prime Minister’s 
Amendment— 

*.“*In such case the names of such Members 
should be put from the Chair separately, and 
the provisions of the fourth Resolution as to the 
taking of divisions should apply.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that 
the time might come when the House 
would have to decide the most important 
issues, one way or the other, by majo- 
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' vities of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,or 10. He was 
unwilling to believe in abuses; at the 
same time, this House should guard its 
action against the suspicion of abuse, 
and he thought that the whole system 
of collective punishment would be liable 
to the imputation that collective punish- 
ment had been inflicted for Party and 
political purposes. The loss of time, 
under the present Rule, in Naming in- 
dividuals guilty of offences against the 
authority of the Speaker or the good 
order of the House, would be infinitesi- 
mal when compared with the possible 
discredit which might follow upon abuse 
in the collective punishment of Members. 
He most sincerely hoped, therefore, that, 
whether modified or not according to 
the suggestions of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hollond), the offences of Members 
would be treated individually as offences 
were brought before the tribunal of a 
Court of Law, and the punishment in- 
dividually awarded. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
sorry that the discussion had been kept 
up so long; but it was one of vital im- 
portance to Members from Ireland. The 
only valid reason which the Prime Mi- 
nister had suggested for the views of 
the Government—namely, the saving of 
time—was disposed of by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Hollond), who 
suggested a method by which delay 
would be almost entirely prevented. The 
Prime Minister was, in reality, fighting 
a shadow when he attempted seriously 
to make such a state of things as the 
Speaker being pulled from the Chair by 
a number of hon. Members the basis for 
legislation. If this proposal were ac- 
cepted it would be in the power of the 
Chairman or the Speaker practically to 
disfranchise a large number of the con- 
stituencies of Ireland. By the proposal 
of the Government a number of Irish 
Members might be suspended and their 
constituencies disfranchised for a week, 
a month, or for the remainder of the 
Session, while important Irish Business 
was being transacted. Why should the 
Government persist in their present 
course, in spite of the almost unanimous 
opinion of Members on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side, and the opinion of very 
many of their own supporters ? 

Mr. WARTON said, it was quite 
evident that the House did not want for 
the future to vote for such a thing as the 
collective suspension of 16 Members, 
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some of whom might be innocent, while 
it was admitted that there might bea 
necessity for the joint Naming of several 
Members. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Hollond) was, 
therefore, a good one, and might be 
added with advantage to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the hon. and 
learned Member who had just spoken 
had recommended the Government to 
make further concessions by adopting 
the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Hollond). But what 
assurance had the Government, if they 
did accept that suggestion, that the 
House would support them after all? 
It appeared to him the Government in 
this matter had accepted suggestions 
from the House in a most conciliatory 
spirit, and had gone from point to point 
to meet the views of the House; but it 
would appear that was of no avail with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [‘‘ No, no! ’’} 
He meant as regarded what the Prime 
Minister thought necessary for main- 
taining the authority of the Chair. 
They must remember that the Govern- 
ment, in proposing this Resolution, had 
a very difficult and disagreeable task to 
perform. It could not be agreeable to 
the Government to insist upon these 
stringent Rules, which, nevertheless, they 
believed to be necessary for maintaining 
the authority of the Chair. If there 
was a feeling in the House with regard 
to the danger that might arise from 
abuse of the proposed Rule, they must 
not forget the danger also from con- 
tinued disregard of the authority of the 
Chair, a danger of which they had had 
experience. The hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arnold) said that it was only 
Members below the Gangway, and an 
hon. Member opposite said that it was 
only Irish Members who would fall 
under the Rule. Now, if he sat below 
the Gangway he would repudiate the 
suggestion that it was only Members in 
that quarter who would disregard the 
authority of the Chair. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY observed 
that the proposal of the Government in- 
volved this manifest inconvenience—that 
the House would have no alternative 
but to find all guilty or to acquit all. 
That was a principle which would not 
be found to exist in any country in the 
world, 
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Mk. PARNELL said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had lectured the Govern- 
ment for having given concessions to 
that side of the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not for a 
moment censure or criticize the Govern- 
ment for the concessions they had made. 
His argument was that the concessions 
of the Government entitled them to con- 


sideration. He shared the view of the} 


Government with regard to these conces- 
sions. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Go- 
vernment were entitled to consideration 
on account of the concessions they had 
made. But what he contended was that 
so little remained of the objectionable 
features of the Rule, and they were so 
liable to misconception, that they ought 
to be got rid of altogether. The only 
example which had been given by the 
Prime Minister as to the necessity for 
this Rule was the occasion of the sus- 
pension of a large number of Members 
last Session for refusing to leave the 
House when a division was called. He 
admitted that if it were apprehended 
that such a case as that were likely to 
occur again, the House would be justified 
in arming the Speaker with power to 
suspend the Members in question collec- 
tively ; but he put it to the Government 
whether it was worth while to retain in 
the Rule a provision of this kind, which 
was liable to abuse and misconstruction, 
in order to guard against such a remote 
contingency as that? These Rules had 
been brought forward for the purpose 
of enabling the House to transact its 
Business, not for the purpose of enabling 
the Government of the day to get rid of 
a minority of its opponents summarily ; 
and even if such an occurrence as that 
recited were to take place again, it 
would form a very small impediment 
to the transaction of Business in com- 
parison with the amount of time which 
had been wasted in the discussion of this 

tule, and the heat which had been 
evoked in this discussion. He therefore 
appealed to the Government to re- 
consider whether they could not give 
this further concession in response to an 
opposition to the Rule which he sub- 
mitted had not exceeded the bounds of 
fairness, and which had been conducted 
with good taste? He regarded the 
Rule as now amended with the greatest 
possible suspicion and misgiving; and 





he feared very much that some day or 
other the Chairman of Committees would 
be tempted to use it in a manner never 
contemplated by Parliament. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 127; Noes 
73: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 392.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 2 of the said proposed Amendment, 
to leave out the words ‘‘for disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, nor unless.’’—(Lord 
Randolph Churchill.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


~ Inline 2 of the said proposed Amendment, 
to leave out the words “ committed the act for 
which they are named,” in order to insert the 
words “‘ disregarded the authority of the Chair.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, to add, at the end 
of the proposed Amendment, the words 
“disregard the authority of the Chair.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. ONSLOW proposed, after the 
word “ disregarded,” to insert the words 
‘‘ during that sitting of the House.” It 
appeared evident from the Speaker’s 
ruling on a previous occasion, as well as 
by an answer given by the Speaker to 
a Question put by him on July 3, that 
it was possible for Members, when there 
was an evident combination for the pur- 
pose of obstructing debate, to come 
within the Rule. Under those ciroum- 
stances a distinct limitation should be 
put upon it. It was impossible to say 
that some future Speaker might not 
think that offences which had been con- 
tinuing for some time had culminated on 
a certain occasion, although that offence 
had been committed on several days 
previously. The same objection applied 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
who might again entertain that view. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to insert after the 
word “ disregarded,” the words “‘ during 
that sitting.” —(Ir. Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ during that sitting’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the speech 
of the hon. Member was one of those 
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which almost made him despair of trans- 
acting the Business of the House, for 
he had made a long citation which had 
not the slightest reference to the ques- 
tion. They had no concern with Ob- 
struction in the Proviso they were dis- 
cussing, because from the first they had 
separated Obstruction from disregard of 
the authority of the Chair; and the 
mixture of these things existed only in 
the mind of the hon. Member. He en- 
tirely agreed with the object of the hon. 
Member ; but his Amendment was fatal 
to his object. It would introduce the 
mischievous principle that one act in 
disregard of the authority of the Chair 
might be considered with reference to 
previous acts of disregard, and this 
would be a total innovation, as each act 
of disregard must be considered inde- 
pendently and at once dealt with. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘disre- 
garded the authority of the Chair’ be 
there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ Provided 
also, That not more than one Member 
shall be named at the same time, unless 
several Members, present together, have 
jointly disregarded the authority of the 
Chair’ be added at the end of the fore- 
going Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GORST proposed to add words 
giving the House power to revoke a sus- 
pension by a Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, to add, at the 
end of the Standing Order, the words 
‘‘ or of revoking any such suspension by 
a Resolution.” —( Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was most 
distinctly under the impression that the 
Amendment was unnecessary, as it would 
be setting forth in terms a matter that 
was altogether indisputable. Being re- 
luctant to introduce a matter that would 
be a re-enactment of a power that the 
House already possessed, he appealed 
to the Speaker for his ruling upon the 
point. 

Mr. SPEAKER replied, that the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham was superfluous, as the 
House already had the power it was pro- 
posed to confer by the Amendment. 


Mr. Gladstone 





Mr. GORST: After your statement, 
Sir, I ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
moved to add to the Resolution a Proviso 
that if any Member so suspended should 
thereafter vacate his seat and be re- 
elected a Member of the House, such 
order of suspension should not be deemed 
to be in force against him. The noble 
Lord referred to the case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh as showing that when a Member 
was re-elected he became a new person 
altogether, and was freed from previous 
disabilities. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the Amendment was unnecessary, as it 
was clear that a Member on ceasing to 
be a Member of the House passed out 
of its jurisdiction altogether. On return- 
ing to the House he entered it as a new 
man. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the case re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord was quite 
in point. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘“‘That the Standing 
Order, as amended, be agreed to.” 


The House divided: —Ayes 161; 
Noes 19: Majority 142.—(Div. List, 
No. 393.) 


(9.) Resolved, That, whenever any Member 
shall have been named by the Speaker, or by 
the Chairman of a Committee of the whole 
House, immediately after the commission of the 
offence of disregarding the authority of the 
Chair, or of abusing the Rules of the House by 
persistently and wilfully obstructing the busi- 
ness of the House, or otherwise, then, if the 
offence has been committed by such Member in 
the House, the Speaker shall forthwith put the 
Question, on a Motion being made, no amend- 
ment, adjournment, or debate, being allowed, 
‘« That such Member be suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House ;’’ and, if the offence has been 
committed in a Committee of the whole House, 
the Chairman shall, on a Motion being made, 
put the same Question in a similar way, and if 
the Motion is carried shall forthwith suspend 
the proceedings of the Committee and report the 
circumstance to the House; and the Speaker 
shall thereupon put the same Question, without 
amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if the 
offence had been committed in the House itself. 
If any Member be suspended under this Order, 
his suspension on the first occasion shall con- 
tinue for one week, on the second occasion fora 
fortnight, and on the third, or any subsequent 
occasion, fora month: Provided always, ‘That 
suspension from the service of the House shall 
not exempt the Member so suspended from serv- 
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ing on any Committee for the consideration of a 
Private Bill to which he may have been ap- 
pointed before his suspension: Provided also, 
That not more than one Member shall be named 
at the same time, unless several Members, pre- 
sent together, have jointly disregarded the 
authority of the Chair: Provided always, That 
nothing in this Resolution shall be taken to 
deprive the House of the power of proceed- 
ing against any Member according to ancient 
usages, 


Further Consideration of the New 
Rules of Procedure deferred till To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd November, 1882. 


Their Lordships met this day at Eleven 
of the clock for the despatch of Judicial 
Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd November, 1882. 





MINUTES.]— New Wrir Issusp—For the 
borough of Wigan, v. Francis Sharp Powell, 
esquire, whose Election has been declared to 
void. 


MOTION. 


—o10e— 
PARLIAMENT—WIGAN NEW WRIT. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to make 
out a new Writ for the Election of a Member 
to serve in this present Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Wigan, in theroom of Francis Sharp 
Powell, esquire, whose Election has been de- 
clared to be void.” —(Mr. Winn.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (bir 
Henry James) said, that before the 
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Motion was acceded to, he was very 
anxious to state publicly that the sus- 
pension of the Writ for Wigan for nearly 
two years had not been the result of any 
arrangement whatever between political 
Parties in that House, but that all had 
been done in the matter had been done 
openly and publicly before the House. 
In opposing a Motion made some time 
ago by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), the view he ex- 
pressed, that further time ought to elapse 
before the Writ was issued, was ex- 
pressed only in the House, and had been 
acted upon until the present time. Now 
that the present Motion was made, he 
thought it right to rise and protest 
against its being supposed that the 
suspension of Writs by the House with- 
out due inquiry before a proper tribunal 
was a course that ought to be encouraged ; 
and he thought the House ought in 
some way to mark its opinion that the 
practice should not be made a prece- 
dent. His own view was that the vote 
by which the House, in August, 1881, 
refused to assent to an inquiry being in- 
stituted upon the Report of the learned 
Judge that corrupt practices had ex- 
tensively prevailed at Wigan, was much 
to be regretted. Up to that time it had 
always been held that an inquiry should 
follow such a Report from the learned 
Judge who tried an Election Petition ; 
and the suspension of Writs without a 
further inquiry was only a rough-and- 
ready method of doing justice, and a sub- 
stitute for the more proper method of a 
regular investigation. He hoped that 
the House would mark the course fol- 
lowed in that case as one which ought 
not to be pursued again in like circum- 
stances, and that the refusal of an in- 
quiry would not be drawn into a prece- 
dent. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that the Attorney General was quite 
right in stating that all that had been 
done on the one side or the other in re- 
gard to that Writ took place openly in 
the House, and that there was no conceal- 
ment or arrangement in connection with 
it. Personally, he was not a party to the 
vote, having been absent from London 
at the time; and there was no reason, 
therefore, why he should say whether he 
considered it right or wrong. He en- 
tirely agreed that, although that Writ 
had been suspended by the action of the 
House in consequence of the Motion 
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which had been referred to, it was a 
matter which certainly ought not to be 
drawn into a precedent, because in ordi- 
nary circumstances, where action was 
taken against a constituency, it was 
taken, not by a vote of the House, but 
by an Act of Parliament; and it would 
not be Constitutional for the House to 
make that case a precedent for itself. 
Nevertheless, he felt that it would be 
most unjust that the issue of the Writ 
should be again refused, as this Writ 
had been suspended for two years, and 
the borough could not be included in 
any Bill which might be introduced to 
deal with other boroughs which had 
been found guilty of corrupt practices. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that the 
time had come when it would be right 
to issue the Writ; and he joined the 
hon. and learned Attorney General in 
entering a protest against that case 
being drawn into a precedent for their 
future action. 

Mr. GORST said, he was glad that 
the Attorney General and the right 
hon. Gentleman were now ashamed of 
the unconstitutional course which had 
been followed in regard to that Writ. 
He had himself always understood that 
the representation in that House could 
only be suspended by an Act of Parlia- 
ment; and while agreeing that that case 
ought not to be drawn into a precedent, 
he went further and asserted that such a 
case ought not to have occurred at all. It 
was right to suspend the Writ when it 
was intended to issue a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry; but in August, 
1881, the House refused to address the 
Crown for a Royal Oommission ; and it 
seemed to him that at the beginning of 
the Session, if the Government did not 
intend to renew their proposal of a 
Royal Commission, there was no Con- 
stitutional reason why the Writ for 
Wigan should not then have issued. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELE said, it 
seemed to him there was very little need 
for apology for not having issued a 
Writ ; but he thought there was very 
great need of apologizing for issuing 
one in the case of a boroughin which a 
learned Judge had deliberately reported 
that in his belief exceedingly corrupt 
practices had prevailed, and yet no sub- 
sequent inquiry had been made upon 
that Report. He hoped that before they 
had any case of this kind again they 
should have a more efficient Corrupt 
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Practices Bill; but he wished that this 
should not pass without a protest against 
the scandal which it seemed to him was 
involved in the issuing of a Writ of this 
kind without any inquiry whatever. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had heard the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General with 
the utmost astonishment. For the sake 
of public decency and public jus- 
tice the House ought to be reminded 
of what had happened. In May last, 
acting on the principle now so tardily 
acknowledged by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he submitted to the House 
a Resolution that the Writ for Wigan 
should issue; and the Attorney General 
had to-day admitted by implication that 
the state of circumstances which existed 
in May were exactly the same as existed 
now. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then took a totally different course ; 
he did not produce any precedent for the 
course the Government then pursued ; 
he remained obdurate, constituting him- 
self judge of the amount of punishment 
he would inflict, through the Ministry, 
on the constituency of Wigan ; and, by 
a majority, they succeeded in intercept- 
ing the Writ. It was then proposed, 
indeed, that no Writ for certain con- 
stituencies should be issued during the 
present Parliament; but now the At- 
torney General said—‘‘ I venture to pro- 
test against the issue of the Writ now 
being made into a precedent.” Who 
made it a precedent? Why, the Attorney 
General, who invoked all the power of 
the Government to suspend the Con- 
stitutional rights of the constituency ; 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman now 
protested that nobody else should follow 
his vicious example. Why, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had appeared 
in the white robe of penitence and 
walked from the Bar to the Table, he 
could not have done more to show that 
he stigmatized his own conduct. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) explained that what he 
protested against was the course taken 
of not issuing a Commigsion upon the 
Report. of the learned Judge that cor- 
rupt practices prevailed, and which 
rendered it necessary for the House to 
take the subsequent course, which, he 
trusted, would not be repeated. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was sorry if he 
failed to understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. If the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had said he had made a 
mistake and regretted what he had done, 
that would be a different matter ; but the 
Government were not sinners in this 
matter alone, for there were other 
boroughs besides Wigan that were ex- 
isting politically between life and death. 
Last year, instead of dealing with them, 
they introduced their Corrupt Practices 
Bill; and, by a curious coincidence, it 
was not until the Liberal Party had at 
last found a candidate that the Writ was 
issued. He congratulated them upon 
the coincidence. The consequence would 
be that what with the c/é‘ure and the new 
method of issuing Writs the Govern- 
ment would not only shut the mouths 
of the Opposition, but take away their 
seats also by waiting until it was con- 
venient to fill up a vacancy. He had 
no doubt that hon. Members opposite, 
who were secure in their seats, thought 
it of no importance that other constitu- 
encies should be represented; but he 
trusted the electors of Wigan would not 
easily forget the way in which they had 
been treated by the Attorney General, 
but would recollect that through this 
impropriety of conduct they had re- 
mained for six months without a Re- 
presentative. He would like to ask any 
Constitutional lawyer in that House, 
what excuse was there for delaying 
the issue of the Writ for one hour when 
the House had once decided against the 
issue of a Commission? They were 
entitled to the issue of their Writ 
immediately-; but the Motion was op- 
posed by the whole force of the Govern- 
ment. 220 Members formed the ma- 
jority in the division that was taken, 
and they were all the supporters of the 
Government. [Mr. Arruur Arnoxrp: I 
did not.] He (Mr. Lewis) was very 
glad to find that the hon. Gentleman 
was the one virtuous Member, and 
supposed that the propinquity of the 
borough of Salford to that of Wigan 
exerted a favourable influence upon 
his conduct. What he wished to 
point out was this—These proceedings 
were carried on in the name of purity 
of election, and in order to exercise a 
favourable influence upon constituencies ; 
but their only result would be to con- 
tribute to the corruption which had pre- 
viously existed. He was happy to find, 
however, that although the Attorney 
General had not confessed his sin, he 
had at least owned that the ray of justice 
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and duty had penetrated his conscience 
and was contented at last to allow the 
Writ to be issued. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the speech they had just listened to 
would have been a very suitable one for 
an election meeting ; but it compared 
very unfavourably with the tone and 
spirit of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
whose constituency, in point of pro- 
pinquity, was somewhat nearer to Wigan 
than Derry. But he would not have 
risen to take part in the debate had 
not the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) misunderstood, and there- 
fore misstated, what fell from his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General. 
His hon. and learned Friend said that 
he regretted that upon the Report having 
been made by the Judges who tried the 
Petition the invariable custom of issu- 
ing a Commission had not been fol- 
lowed ; and he added that that was a 
circumstance that he trusted would never 
be repeated. He distinctly stated that 
he hoped the method adopted in the 
case of Wigan would never in the future 
be drawn into a precedent; and he re- 
ferred to the method then adopted as 
an inconvenient practice. The House 
adopted a course less penal than the 
issue of a Commission in suspending 
the Writ. At the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, when it was proposed by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry to issue a new 
Writ, the House declined to do so; but 
it was publicly stated in the House, and 
with the acquiescence, he thought, of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
at the end of the Session the time 
would come when it was thought that 
the Writ might properly be issued. 
Therefore the course was one thoroughly 
well understood and straightforward from 
the first; and as to there being any 
connection between the finding of the 
Liberal candidate and the issue of the 
Writ, he did not suppose that any Mem- 
ber except the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry would suggest anything of the 
kind. He would only add that he joined 
with his hon. and learned Friend in 
hoping that the course—which was 
adopted in leniency towards the con- 
stituency, and was not according to the 
regular rule—would not be followed in 
future as a precedent, and that when- 
ever Judges made a Report, a Commis- 
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s.on for a proper judicial inquiry should 
issue. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
Home Secretary had made one remark 
which ought not to pass unobserved. 
It was that this course, which had been 
stigmatized by the Attorney General as 
an inconvenient one, had been adopted 
with the concurrence of Members sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
I said was that after the refusal to issue 
the Writ was determined by the House, 
the intimation that at the end of the 
Session the Writ would be issued was 
received with the concurrence of the 
other side. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he 
entered his emphatic protest at the 
time against the unconstitutional doc- 
trine founded by the Attorney General, 
under which he took upon himself, on 
his own fiat, to inflict a punishment 
upon a constituency contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and in the teeth of what would 
be, under ordinary circumstances, the 
will of the House. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman stated that the course pur- 
sued was most inconvenient; but he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) reminded the House 
that when the Writ was moved for the 
Attorney General opposed it, and the 
Opposition urged that the Writ should 
issue unless the Government were pre- 
pared to ask Parliament to deal by 
means of Statute with the question. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman de- 
clined to introduce a Bill, or to do any- 
thing beyond suspending the Writ on 
his own fiat. It might not be the fact 
that the coincidence of finding a Liberal 
candidate was in any way connected 
with the mysterious decision of the Go- 
vernment in favour of the issuing of the 
Writ, as the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) suggested; but it 
was quite clear that the practice ought 
not to be drawn into a precedent. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
use any hard words in respect to the 
Attorney General, because he had told 
them when the Writ should be allowed 
to issue—namely, at the end of the Ses- 
sion, and he had kept his word. But 
he wanted to call attention to the un- 
constitutional doctrine that the House 
had the power to punish by suspending 
a Writ. It was not the case of a Judge 
who had the power to inflict a penalty; 
it was the case of a wronged man acting 
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as Judge. The Attorney General was 
not the person to regulate how long a 
constituency should be deprived of its 
Members. He (Mr. Warton) wished to 
call attention to the serious development 
of this principle. In 1881 the House 
passed an Act suspending the elections 
of a number of seats. All those cases 
were adjourned for consideration early 
in 1882. The Government had again 
done the same thing, and adjourned 
these cases by an Act, and the cases 
had therefore not been considered by 
Parliament. How did the Government 
avoid their consideration—by putting 
forward the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
which might be a good Bill or it might 
not be; but certainly, by its enormous 
length and by its containing a great 
number of novelties, it was not likely to 
pass quietly through the House. The 
result was that some half-dozen places 
were all deprived of their Members. 
Delighted as he was to find that the un- 
constitutional doctrine that places could 
be deprived of their seats was aban- 
doned, he was sorry to see another doc- 
trine set forth by the Attorney General 
and the Home Secretary, following upon 
a suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard), that the construction of the Act 
of Parliament did not render it impera- 
tive upon the House to issue a Writ. 
He (Mr. Warton) was not going to be 
a party to the House abandoning its 
Privileges. There was the case of a 
Commission issued in respect of the 
election at Northallerton, which was one 
of the purest elections that ever took 
place. These things were a lesson to 
the House to be cautious. The Govern- 
ment had not answered his question 
when they were going to fill up the 
other vacant seats? He aoe some 
other great Bill was to be brought for- 
ward. He protested, however, against 
the unconstitutional doctrine that the 
issue of a Commission would justify 
delay in issuing a Writ; at the same 
time, he was delighted that another un- 
constitutional doctrine had been aban- 
doned. 
Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery to 
make out a new Writ for the Election of a 
Member to serve in this present Parliament 
for the borough of Wigan, in the room of 
Francis Sharp Powell, esquire, whose Election 
has been declared to be void. 
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QUESTIONS. 
er Qioo— 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
—RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to the diversity of the provisions 
for the constitution and punishment of 
Police offences in the Private Police Acts 
in force in the various towns in Scotland, 
the different powers of sanitary super- 
vision and administration, and the dif- 
ferent rules as to the levying of local 
assessments enacted under them; whe- 
ther he contemplates, during next Ses- 
sion, the introduction of a general Police 
Bill for Scotland, laying down general 
principles on those and other points, and 
granting powers to be adopted by local 
authorities in whole or in part; and, if 
so, whether his intention will be made 
known to town councils and other local 
authorities in Scotland in time to prevent 
them incurring the expense of introduc- 
ing Private Bills dealing with questions 
proposed to be dealt with in a general 
measure ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I am aware that there is 
much diversity in the provisions of the 
Private Police Acts in force in different 
towns in Scotland—a diversity which 
sometimes proves unsatisfactory. I hope 
to be able during next Session to intro- 
duce a general Police Bill for Scotland 
of the nature indicated in the Question, 
and before doing so I shall communicate 
with the local authorities referred to. 

Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will take into consideration 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Police and Sanitary Regula- 
tions of this Session; and, whether, in 
order to give effect to their Report, and 
to put a stop to the recent practice of 
altering the general Law of the three 
Kingdoms by unsystematic and anoma- 
lous provisions in Private Police Acts, 
he will, next Session, after conferring 
with the Local Government Board, either 
introduce a General Police and Sanitary 
Clauses Bill for the United Kingdom on 
the lines suggested by the honourable 
Member for Glasgow, or propose that 
such Standing Orders shall be adopted 
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Police Bills as will give effect to the 
same Report ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not quite sure that I understand the 
Question of my hon. and learned Friend. 
I imagine this matter was sufficiently 
dealt with by the Standing Order which 
was passed and came into force on the 
llth of August. If the hon. and learned 
Member wishes anything further in the 
matter, I shall be happy to communicate 
with him. 


Commission. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — RE. 
TIRED RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 
Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, 
Whether the Government have yet as- 
signed pensions to Major Percy and other 
lately retired Resident Magistrates; if 
not, what is the cause of the delay, and, 
when will the matter be settled; are 
those gentlemen, since their compulsory 
retirement, in receipt of any public 
money; and, is it intended to take into 
account, in settling their pensions, that, 
but for the reorganisation of the Service, 
they would probably have held their 
situations for life ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Treasury 
Minute assigning pensions to Major 
Percy and all the other retiring Resi- 
dent Magistrates, except two, went over 
to Dublin yesterday. These gentlemen 
have remained on full salary until about 
the 4th of October, and their pensions 
will run from the day following the ces- 
sation of their salary. A delay in the 
award of a pension makes no difference 
in the date of its commencement. They 
are being pensioned on the special terms 
allowed on abolition of office; but it is 
erroneous to suppose that a Civil servant 
has any right to look forward to holding 
his situation for life, and such an as- 
sumption is specially unwarrantable in 
the case of Resident Magistrates, whose 
duties are of a more active nature than 
those of ordinary Civil servants. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Could the right 
hon. Gentleman say who the exceptions 
are? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am not quite 
sure; but I think Mr. Dennehy and Mr. 
Byrne. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
COURT VALUERS. 
Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
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1907 Railways (India)— 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 


the House the Memorandum or Recom- 
mendation of the Irish Land Commission 
submitted to the Irish Government rela- 
tive to the appointment of official Court 
Valuers? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The recommen- 
dations of the Land Commissioners were 
made partly by private, partly by official 
Correspondence, and I do not think the 
documents ought to be laid on the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON: Why? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I can give the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman a good 
instance. Last Session hon. Members 
on the Liberal side of the House took 
exception to certain Sub-Commissioners 
being employed in some districts. I 
corresponded with the Land Commis- 
sioners on these Questions, and I am 
bound to say—looking to the sort of 
semi-official Correspondence which this 
class of Questions necessitates—it will be 
quite impossible to lay the Correspond- 
ence on the Table of the House. The 
Correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the Land Commissioners is 
extremely diversified. 

Mr. GIBSON: Am I to understand, 
then, that the House and the country 
will not be given any document or Me- 
morandum whatever to show what was 
the representation made by the indepen- 
dent Court of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion to the Irish Executive ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. } 


Mr. GIBSON: I will repeat the 
Question to-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS—THE 
SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION, BIR. 
MINGHAM. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
report is correct that placards have 
been exhibited upon some of the Board 
Schools in Birmingham, soliciting votes 
for certain candidates in the forthcoming 
election for the School Board ; and, whe- 
ther he considers that to bea proper use 
for buildings erected and maintained out 
of the rates ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
no complaint from Birmingham on the 
subject of the hon. Member’s Question ; 
but an inquiry which I addressed to the 
Chairman of the School Board has 
elicited the following reply from Mr. 
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George Dixon, who was for several 
years a highly-respected Member of this 
House :— 

‘*In reply to your note of yesterday, I have 
been told that placards of the kind referred to 
have been posted on one of our Board Schools; 
but it has been done without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Board, and the caretakers on a 
former similar occasion were told to have the 
placard washed off. I object to our walls being 
so made use of, and shall again bring the sub- 
ject before the Buildings Committee, and hope 
that some remedy may be devised.” 


This entirely exonerates the Birming- 
ham School Board; and I take this op- 
portunity of expressing my opinion that 
all schools aided by Government grants 
should be held strictly neutral in elec- 
tion contests. 


STATE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED 
DISTRESS). 


Coronet COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have any means of coping 
with exceptional distress, as far as the 
able-bodied poor are concerned, unless 
additional powers are conferred upon 
them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Ample relief 
may be afforded to the able-bodied poor 
in the workhouses while there is room 
therein, and when the workhouses are 
full, they may legally be afforded out- 
door relief. 

CotonseL COLTHURST asked if a 
single able-bodied person applied for 
outdoor relief in the last famine period ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. | 


‘ RAILWAYS (INDIA)—QUETTA AND 
CANDAHAR. 


Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it 
has now been decided to extend the 
Railway from Sibi; and, whether any 
and, if so, what means will be taken to 
connect Quetta with the Indian Railway 
system ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It has not been decided to extend the 
railway beyond Sibi towards Candahar ; 
but a branch line has been made from 
Sibi to Pir Chowki, at the foot of 
the Bolan Pass. There is, therefore, 
no direct railway communication with 
Quetta; but Quetta is connected with 
the railway system of India by a road 
through the Bolan Pass. 
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TURKEY—SHEIKH OBEIDULLAH. 


Sir HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the recent statement of a letter having 
been written by the Sheikh Obeidullah, 
alleging that he had been offered assist- 
ance by the Russian Government, with 
a view to the establishment of a quasi- 
independent Principality ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have not heard of any such letter having 
been written. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—REMITTANCES 
FROM INDIA, 1882-3. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Se- 
eretary of State for India, What was 
the total amount estimated in the Budget 
to be remitted from India for the ser- 
vice of the Home Government during 
the financial year 1882-3, and what 
amount has been so remitted up to the 
present time ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The amount estimated in the Budget to 
be remitted from India in 1882-83 was 
£15,342,000. Of this sum, however, 
about £900,000 was received before the 
8lst of March, 1882, in excess of the 
revised Estimate for the year 1881-2; 
and £400,000 received from the Southern 
Mahratta Railways Company, which 
will be expended in India this year, is 
also treated as a remittance by the 
Government of India. These sums re- 
duce the requirements for 1882-3 to 
£14,042,000. The amount remitted up 
to the present time is £4,503,866. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—MOUNTED 
INFANTRY. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, after the past experiences of 
Mounted Infantry, it is contemplated to 
establish some permanent nucleus of 
such a Force, so as to avoid having again 
to improvise it in the face of the enemy ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER (for Mr. 
Cumpers): On the 4th of May the Se- 
cretary of State for War answered a 
similar Question put by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Shropshire; but 
I presume his Question is directed to 
ascertain whether his views had been 
altered. by the experience of the late 
war. In reply, I have to say that while 
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it is intended to keep on record the or- 
ganization requisite for such a force and 
to maintain the necessary equipment in 
store, it is not deemed y dvieable, with 
our limited establishments, to create the 
nucleus of a force of Mounted Infantry 
such as that to which the Question of 
the hon. Baronet would seem to point. 


‘CRIMINAL LAW—JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
the following case, reported in the 
‘South Wales Daily Telegram,” of 
November 15th, is correct :— 

“Tredegar Petty Sessions.—Margaret Jane 
Evans, pa ti, illiam Cochlin, aged 11, 
Bridget Murphy, aged 11, Margaret Fordham, 
aged 12, William Edwards, aged 8, John Price, 
aged 8, Howell Thomas, aged 14, and Ann 
Price, aged 10, were summoned by Constable 
Vaughan for stealing coal. The Bench sent 
them to the lock-up for one day, which will be 
recorded as a conviction against them. It is 
sad tosee such sights as these. The dock being 
quite full of delinquents so young that two of 
them, aged 6, were ordered to stand down; ” 
whether it be the fact that convictions 
will be recorded in these cases; and, 
whether he can relieve these children 
from the stigma of having a conviction 
recorded against them ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the facts stated in the 
Report were probably correct. He, how- 
ever, had no control over such cases. 
Everybody must regret that children of 
this tender age should be sent to prison; 
but those cases of coal stealing were 
connived at, if not instigated by, the 
parents, and some mode of repression 
must be provided. One of the arrears 
of legislation was a measure which he 
hoped to introduce, whereby he hoped 
to get at the parents and impose fines 
upon them, which he believed would 
have far more effect than sending the 
children to prison. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 

TREATMENT OF CROWN -WITNESSES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that, at the meeting 
of the Drumcondra Town Commissioners 
on last Friday, a report was read from 
Mr. John Kelly, the Sanitary Officer of 
the Board, stating that he had recently 
visited the house, No. 19, Richmond 








Road, Dublin, which is oceupied by 
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Crown witnesses; that, in this house of 
five small rooms and a kitchen, he had 
found twenty people lodged; that one 
small room, 18 feet by 9, was used asa 
sleeping apartment for seven persons, a 
father, three sons, and three daughters 
—the eldest daughter nineteen years of 
age, the eldest son fourteen—and only 
two beds for the whole family; that in 
another room, six brothers and sisters, 
the eldest boy thirteen, the eldest girl 
eleven, slept together on two mattresses 
placed side by side on the floor; that 
the earthen floor of the house was damp 
and dirty, the bedding filthy, and the 
most primitive sanitary necessities were 
disregarded; whether the Sub-Sanitary 
Officer of the Board was refused admis- 
sion to another House, No. 15, Rich- 
mond Road, Dublin, also used for ac- 
commodation of Crown witnesses, and, 
whether this house has been inspected 
by a medical gentleman, Dr. Nedley, 
who reports that he found thirty persons 
lodged there; that he saw in front of 
the house ‘‘a mound composed of used 
up palliasses, over which are thrown 
the products of an adjoining pigstye, 
and a garnishing of potato peelings and 
decomposing cabbage stalks ;” and that 
there was a total want of sewerage and 
drainage, and a gross defect in sanitary 
accommodation; whether the facts are 
as stated; whether one or both of these 
houses has been used by the Crown to 
lodge Crown witnesses since about the 
year 1848; whether policemen are in 
charge of the houses; whether adequate 
Foepien gs is made from the public funds 
or the housing and lodging of Crown 
witnesses in Dublin; and, if so, who re- 
ceives the money, and how is it ac- 
counted for; and, what steps will now 
be taken to ascertain whether there has 
been embezzlement of the public money; 
to look after the condition of the inmates 
of those houses; and to punish such 
agents of the Crown as may be found 
responsible for a state of things so ini- 
mical both to decency and the public 
health ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am aware that 
a Report was read from the Sanitary 
Officer of the Drumcondra Town Com- 
missioners to the effect that the Crown 
witnesses were most improperly accom- 
modated. Dr. Nedley also reported to 
the same effect; but I have reason to 
believe that the sanitary state of the 
houses is not so bad as has been repre- 
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sented. Dr. Gibbs, who is the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district, is 
medical attendant at the houses in ques- 
tion, and he reported, on the 15th in- 
stant, that there was little ground for a 
reasonable complaint against their sani- 
tary state; and Dr. Nedley added in his 
Report, with regard to the inmates— 
“Their food, I have reason to believe, was 


abundant and wholesome; they were comfort- 
ably clad, and looked contented.”’ 


One of the houses has been used by the 
Crown since 1848; the other was taken 
about two months ago, and is held from 
month to month. With regard to the 
refusal of admission to Mr. Kelly, the 
sanitary officer, the facts are that the 
constable in charge received orders not 
to admit any person unless authorized 
by his officer to do so. Mr. Kelly had 
no order, and was refused admission. 
He was subsequently informed by the 
Sub-Inspector that he would at any time 
accompany him to the house; but he 
had not availed himself of the offer. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS COURTS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether a case was recently 
heard at the Murroe Petty Sessions, 
county Limerick, before the Resident 
Magistrate of the district, and three 
other local magistrates, where two care- 
takers of the Property Defence Asso- 
ciation, named Parker and Eakins, were 
charged with entering houses at night 
and demanding arms and money; whe- 
ther the charge against them was dis- 
missed by the Bench; if it is true, as re- 
ported in the daily Dublin papers of 17th 
and 18th instant, that, notwithstanding 
such hearing and dismissal, the Lord 
Lieutenant sent down two other Resi- 
dent Magistrates to rehear the case; 
if it is also true that these Resident 
Magistrates objected to the local magis- 
trates taking part in the proceedings, 
and that the latter retired,. protesting 
against the proceedings; whether these 
Resident Magistrates then committed the 
two men for trial without hearing the 
evidence for the defence ; and, if he will 
state to the House under what statute 
the Lord Lieutenant has power to send 
Resident Magistrates to review and set 
aside the rulings of properly constituted 
Petty Sessions Courts ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : As this Question 
relates to a matter of law upon which 
the Government consulted the Attorney 
General as their Legal Officer, I must beg 
to refer the hon. Member to him. As 
far as policy is concerned, I cordially 
agree with what has been done, and it 
was done on the urgent representation of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy) : Sir, 
I am responsible for this, and the facts 
are these—Application was made at 
Murroe Petty Sessions that informations 
should be received against two men 
named Parker and Eakins, and that they 
should be returned for trial on a charge 
of entering houses armed at night and 
taking arms and money. Thesemen are, 
I understand, in the employment of an 
Association called the Property Defence 
Association. The Bench, consisting of 
one Resident Magistrate and three local 
magistrates, by a majority, refused the 
application. This was without prejudice 
to a further application if the Crown 
was so advised. The matter being then 
brought under my attention, it was my 
duty, as Public Prosecutor in Ireland, 
to see that justice did not miscarry. Of 
course, the House will understand that 
I offer no opinion whatever either as to 
the guilt or innocence of these men ; but 
I was, and am, of opinion that if the 
deponents were credible persons, a 
case was made out proper to be sub- 
mitted for investigation by a jury, and, 
that being so, my duty was plain. I 
directed a fresh application to be made, 
and that was done. The Government 
directed two Resident Magistrates to 
attend ; the same local magistrates also 
attended. The Resident Magistrates 
stated that if a case was established, 
proper in their opinion to go before a 
jury, they would, on their own respon- 
sibility, return the persons charged for 
trial. The local magistrates stated they 
did not contemplate taking part in the 
proceedings. The hearing proceeded ; 
all evidence adduced was heard; and 
the solicitor for the accused reserved his 
defence. The men were returned for 
trial, and I have directed a prosecution 
at the Munster Winter Assize before a 
special jury. In reply to the last para- 
graph of this Question, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did not send Resident Magis- 
trates to review and set aside the rulings 
of properly constituted Petty Sessions 
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Courts, and there is no Statute for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GIBSON assumed, as there was 
some confusion on the subject, that the 
Resident Magistrates who re-heard the 
case sat under the Petty Sessions Act. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
take it for granted that they were sitting 
under their ordinary jurisdiction, and 
under the Petty Sessions Act. I may 
be permitted to say that I used the 
words Property Defence Association, be- 
cause the hon. Member used them in 
his Question. It is quite immaterial 
whether these men were employed by 
this Association or not; the sole ques- 
tion was, was there a case for a jury? 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
DROMOD PETTY SESSIONS CLERK. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can now state the result of 
the inquiry that has recently been held 
into the circumstances attending the elec- 
tion for clerk of Petty Sessions of the 
Dromod and Drumsna Districts, County 
Leitrim ; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the Cor- 
respondence, and of the Report of the 
Inquiry ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have inquired 
very carefully into this case, and have 
found that there are two magistrates 
who support Mr. Ruthven’s statement 
that he took part in the general business 
of the Petty Sessions on the days in dis- 
pute—the 9th of January and the 20th 
of March—which attendance would be 
necessary in order to qualify him to vote. 
On the other hand, there are two magis- 
trates who maintain that on those occa- 
sions he took no part in the business. 
Under these circumstances, I have come 
to the conclusion that the original entry 
in the order-book must govern the case ; 
and I have, therefore, recommended Mr. 
Ruthven’s vote to be set aside, on the 
ground that it was not properly regis- 
tered on the occasions in question. 


STREET REGULATIONS (METROPOLIS) 
—CABMEN’S SHELTER IN THE HAR- 
ROW ROAD. 

OCotone, MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it be true that the Vestry of Padding- 
ton have, by a majority of one, decided 
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to give notice for the removal of the Cab- 
men’s Shelter in the Harrow Road, the 
mover of the resolution giving as his 
reason for making the proposition that 
he had purchased a coffee shop, which 
was interfered with by the Shelter ; and, 
whether he will use his influence with 
the Vestry to procure a reconsideration 
of the resolution, which will, if carried 
out, deprive the men of the Shelter just 
at the approach of winter ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he was not sure that he had 
any authority in the case. The Question 
affected a class of people to whom they 
were all very much indebted, and he 
would direct the police to make inquiries 
and see what could be done. 


PERU—TREATMENT OF CHINESE 
COOLIES. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any recent Reports have been 
received from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Lima regarding the condition and treat- 
ment of the Chinese in Peru ; and, if not, 
whether he will give instructions that 
such Reports should be made? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
only recent Reports on the subject from 
Her Majesty’s Minister in Peru relate to 
the kidnapping of free Chinese and their 
sale to the planters in the Northern Pro- 
vinces for employment on their sugar 
estates. Her Majesty’s Minister made 
official representations against this prac- 
tice to the Commander of the Chilian 
Forces last year, and I am happy to 
state that measures were in consequence 
taken, which it is hoped have put an end 
to these proceedings. Admiral Stirling, 
commanding Her Majesty’s Naval Force 
on the Pacific Station, assisted in the 
suppression of the traffie by sending 
officers to search the outgoing steamers, 
and warning British subjects against 
allowing these Ooolies to be shipped 
under the British flag. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE X.— 
THE VARNA RAILWAY. 


Mr. Atperman COTTON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Why the stipulations of the 
Berlin Treaty with regard to the Varna 
Railway have not yet been carried out ; 
what negotiations are now pending ; and 
what the British Government proposes 


Colonel Makins 
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to do to bring about a speedy settlement 
of this question ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
claim of the Varna-Rustchuck Railway 
Company has not been settled, on’account 
of differences between the Company and 
the Bulgarian Government as to the 
extent of the obligations of the latter 
under Article X. of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
for some time in negotiation with the 
Bulgarian Government for the settlement 
of this question, and it has been agreed 
to refer it to arbitration. The draft of 
an agreement for that purpose is at the 
present time under consideration. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WESTMIN- 
STER—THE CENTRAL.HALL. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, What steps he 
intends to take in the next Session of 
Parliament for completing the decoration 
of the Central Hall of the Houses? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, it was very improbable that any 
steps would be taken in that direction. 
So far as he could understand he believed 
the existing arrangements were fairly 
satisfactory, and that the House did not 
desire any change to be made. 

Mr. SCHREIBER gave Notice that 
early next Session, if the Rules of the 
House allowed, he would call attention 
to the continued exclusion of the three 
National Saints from their places in the 
Central Hall, and move a Resolution. 


NAVY—THE “LONDON” HULK, 
ZANZIBAR. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the hulk ‘‘London,’’ 
stationed at Zanzibar, has been reported 
as insanitary by a competent surveyor, 
her timbers being rotten and leaky; and, 
whether there have been, since that Re- 
port, severe outbreaks of fever among 
the sailors who are stationed in the 
‘‘London;” and, if so, whether some 
other system can be adopted at Zanzibar, 
or some other ship substituted for the 
‘* London ?”’ 

Mz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: It 
is true that there was for sometime a 
good deal of sickness on board the Lon- 
don, at Zanzibar. Much, however, has 
been done to improve her condition, and 
the latest reports show a diminution in 
the amount of sickness, The whole 
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Question is under the consideration of 
the Admiralty ; and Rear Admiral Sir 
William Hewett, the Commander-in- 
Chief on the Station, has been directed 
to proceed to Zanzibar to inquire fully 
into the subject. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, If the Govern- 
ment have received information show- 
ing that in 1880, certain officials in 
Madras, among whom were two Secre- 
taries to the Government of Madras, 
the officiating Deputy Adjutant Gene- 
ral Madras Army, and several heads 
of departments under the Madras Go- 
vernment, were promoters of a number 
of Gold Mining Companies with a 
capital of a million sterling; that these 
officials asked the sum of £245,000 as 
purchase money of a portion of one 
large block of land granted them free of 

rice by Government; that in Septem- 
oo 1880 these officials stood to receive 
in cash and shares from Mining Com- 


panies the following sums :—£55,000 


from the Mysore Gold Mining Company; 
£50,000 from the Madras Gold Mining 
Company; £50,000 from the Ooregawm 
Gold Mining Company; £90,000 from 
the Colar Gold Mining Company; whe- 
ther he authorised these proceedings ; 
and, whether he will cause inquiries to 
be made into the amount and value of 
the lands belonging to the Native State 
of Mysore which were alienated by gift 
or purchase during the past seven 
years ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The India Office has not received any 
information to the effect indicated in this 
Question. I shall, however, cause in- 
quiries to be made in India regarding 
the matters referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber. 


INDIA—CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 
—SALEM RIOTERS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is a 
fact that, at the trial of the prisoners 
accused of rioting at Salem, which ended 
in the infliction of sentences of penal 
servitude for long terms of years, both 
the native assessors of the presiding 
Judge declared that the evidence was 
insufficient to convict the prisoners; 
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and, if the presiding Judge was alone 
in his judgment of guilty ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
It appears from the reports in the In- 
dian newspapers—from which alone I 
have any information ‘on the subject— 
that it is a fact that at the trial referred 
to, the two Native assessors declared the 
evidence insufficient to convict the pri- 
soners. As there was but one Judge 
there can be no doubt that he was alone 
in his judgment of ‘“ guilty.” The cases 
were tried in the usual way by the Ses- 
sions Judge with the aid of two asses- 
sors. The assessors are not jurors, nor 
are their duties those of a jury. By 
law it is expressly enacted in the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, and has for many 
years been the recognized practice, that 
the opinion of each assessor is to be 
given orally, and recorded in writing by 
the Court; but the decision is vested ex- 
clusively in the Judge; and the law di- 
rects that the Judge shall proceed to 
pass judgment of acquittal or conviction 
‘‘ having considered the opinions of the 
assessors, but not being bound to con- 
form tothem.” ~ 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the noble 
Marquess if he would take care that the 
opinions of the assessors in future 
should be submitted to the Judges of 
the Supreme Court before the ratification 
of the sentences upon Hindoo pri- 
soners ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that he had no power to deal with 
the question. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—THE CHIEF MAGIS- 
TRATE OF CALCUTTA. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
on the departure of Mr. Marsden, Chief 
Magistrate of Calcutta, on leave of ab- 
sence, Mr. B. L. Gupta, the magistrate 
next in rank, was not appointed to act 
in Mr. Marsden’s absence, but was 
passed over in favour of an English 
barrister, Mr. Henderson; whether it is 
true that Mr. B. L. Gupta was called to 
the Bar in 1871, is a civilian of eleven 
years’ standing, and has been Presi- 
dency Magistrate for more than two 
years; whether it is true that Mr. Hen- 
derson was only called to the Bar in 
1876, and was never in Government ser- 
vice; and, whether this appointment is 
in conformity with the Government un- 
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dertaking towards the Native Indian 
Civil Servants of the Crown? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
My attention has been called by the 
Question of the hon. Member to this 
appointment. The positions of Mr. 
Gupta and Mr. Henderson appear to be 
accurately stated in the Question ; but I 
have no information as to the circum- 
stances under which the appointment 
was made, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose that in making it any injury to the 
Native Indian Civil Servants of the 
Crown was either done or intended to be 
done. The appointment is one not of a 
class to which members of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service have any special 
claim. The vacancy was only for three 
months, and for such a short period I 
am informed that there is always a diffi- 
culty in providing satisfactorily for 
carrying on the duties of the office. I 
have no reason to doubt that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor made the best arrange- 
ment he could under the circumstances. 


SCOTLAND—CROFTERS IN THE 
ISLAND OF SKYE. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is true that the Government have 
refused to afford Naval or Military 
aid to the landlords of the Skye Crofters 
in their proceedings against their ten- 
antry ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
views of the Cabinet upon this question 
were conveyed to the authorities of the 
county of Inverness in a letter written 
to the Sheriff of that county by the Lord 
Advocate, and dated 8rd November of this 
year. It would be too long to read that 
letter to the House, and I would refer 
the hon. Member to that letter, in which, 
I think, he will find an answer to his 
Question. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Would the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman have any 
objection to state the substance of that 
letter, and whether it is the fact that 
the Government have refused naval or 
military aid to the Skye landlords against 
their tenants ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think it would be very unwise to answer 
that Question ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,”’ because 
the view of the Government on the sub- 
ject is expressed very carefully in that 

etter. If the hon. Member will move 
for that letter he will have it; but to 


Mr, O Donnell 
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answer otherwise than in the way stated 
in that letter would not be wise. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would consent to lay that letter 
on the Table of the House? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes. 


STATE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED 
DISTRESS)—TORY ISLAND. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he is aware that a third of 
the population of Tory Island, on the 
coast of Donegal, are in destitution; 
that the main cause of the poverty of 
the people is due to the want of any 
harbour accommodation for fishery pur- 
poses; and, whether he will recommend 
the commencement of works of the kind 
required, which will, at the same time, 
afford immediate employment to the ne- 
cessitous inhabitants? The hon. Mem- 
ber added that since he put this Ques- 
tion on the Paper he had received a 
letter from the Catholic clergyman in 
charge of the Island, stating that not 
only were one-third of the population 
totally destitute, but that the remaining 
two-thirds had not supplies sufficient to 
last them beyond Christmas, and that 
during most of the wintry weather, Tory 
Island, being nine miles from the main- 
land, was almost inaccessible, and con- 
sequently the danger of famine was 
imminent indeed. 

Mr. SEXTON wished, before the 
Question was answered, to read a tele- 
gram he had that day received from the 
Rev. W. P. Cosgrave, P.P., County 
Sligo, stating that on Tuesday no Indian 
meal could be had in Sligo for any 
price, and that the poor people from the 
rev. gentleman’s district, which is 20 
miles distant, came home empty and 
were in great distress. The telegram 
concluded by asking what would the 
Government do. Would the people 
starve? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : An Inspector of 
the Local Government Board has just 
been to Tory Island, and I have received 
his Report, which is dated the 18th in- 
stant, this morning. In that Report, he 
states that he has not found anything so 
exceptional in the condition of the 
Islanders as to lead him to fear that the 
Poor Law in its ordinary administration 
will prove insufficient to meet their 
wants, They gave him the impression 
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of being a fairly thriving fishing popu- 
tion; they have as many boats as they 
can use or man; and passing steamers 
afford them facilities for selling fresh fish 
in Liverpool and Glasgow, and salted 
fish at Falcarra. Three steamers return- 
ing weekly from Sligo take whatever 
fish is ready for Liverpool or Glasgow, 
and bring back coals or provisions, or 
other necessaries, in return for the fish 
thus disposed of. They have plenty of 
seaweed thrown on the Island, from 
which they manufacture kelp. The In- 
spector was informed that the quantity 
made last year was sold for £600. 
The Census of 1881 gives the popula- 
tion as 140 males, and 192 females, and 
they have 30 boats, generally from 25 
feet to 30 feet long. I therefore con- 
sider that, being within nine miles of 
land, they are in no great danger of 
starvation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to ask, 
with regard to the statement of the Poor 
Law Inspector that the ordinary ma- 
chinery of the Poor Law would be suffi- 
cient to meet the distress, how many 
miles was the nearest workhouse from 
Tory Island ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Sligo, a definite telegram like that de- 
serves a definite inquiry. Reports are 
constantly coming in from that dis- 
trict, and they have not foreshadowed 
any immediate necessity of the kind 
stated. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: There is 
one point in the Question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sligo to which I 
would like to direct the attention of the 
Chief Secretary. It is whether he is 
aware that Indian meal, which is the 
staple food of a large portion of this poor 
population, is very scarce and almost as 
dear as flour ? ; 

Mr. TREVELYAN : That is a'state- 
ment which, I think, deserves inquiry. 

Mr. CALLAN: May I ask what is 
the name of the Inspector who visited 
Tory Island, the date of his visit, and 
whether he saw the Catholic priest, the 
only educated person on the Island ? 

Me. TREVELYAN: The name of 
the Inspector is Mr. MacFarlane, and 
his Report is corroborated by informa- 
tion which has been received from the 
officer of the gun-boat. As I have re- 
ceived his Report this morning, I sup- 
pose he returned a few days ago. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL : I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I will ask the 
Chief Secretary how many miles the 


nearest workhouse is to Tory Island ? 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ POLYPHEMUS.” 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the ‘ Poly- 
phemus ”’ is a failure? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In reply to the brief but comprehensive 
inquiry of my hon. Friend, which in- 
volves a question rather of opinion than 
of fact, I have to say that, so far from 
the Polyphemus being considered a failure, 
the intentions of the designer have been 
fulfilled as regards the essential condi- 
tions of draught and stability. It has 
also been ascertained by trial that, with 
the stipulated horse-power, the estimated 
speed will be attained, and even ex- 
ceeded. The experiment with a group 
of locomotive boilers has not proved so 
successful as was hoped ; and boilers of a 
known and successful type are being 
constructed, which will, it is believed, 
give the stipulated horse-power. 


PENAL SERVITUDE COMMISSION, 1879— 
IRISH CONVICT LABOUR, 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the 
future employment of convict labour has 
yet reported upon the employment of 
Irish convict labour; and, what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Penal Servitude 
of 1879 as regards the removal of con- 
victs from Spike Island ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Report of 
the Committee is in type, and I have 
seen a copy of it; but it is not yet ready 
for publiccirculation. The question of how 
the convicts now confined in Spike Island 
Prison should be provided for is not 
dealt with in that Report, having been 
postponed until there has been time for 
the Government to give further attention 
to the subject. 


STATE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED 
DISTRESS)—ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. O’K ELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether any report has been received 
by the Local Government Board from 
Captain Spaight as to the failure of the 
crops and consequent impending distress 
in the county Roscommon ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have not received any 
special Reports from their Inspector, 
Major Spaight, as to impending Tictaash 
in the county Roscommon; but in some 
observations made by him respecting the 
Castlerea Union, he stated he believed 
there would be distress in consequence 
of the failure of the potato crop. He 
further stated, in reference to a repre- 
sentation from the Guardians of the 
Boyle Union, in the same county, that 
he thought they had taken an exag- 
kg view of the impending distress ; 

ut he has been directed to visit the 
Union to ascertain the facts. 


INDIA—CONSULS AT THE NATIVE 
STATES—THE CASE OF MR. SILBIGER. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether, with re- 
ference to the reply given by the British 
Government to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor’s representations on the case of 
Silbiger versus the Maharaja of Jeypore, 
high English and Indian legal opinion 
has been submitted to the India Office 
to the effect that ‘‘ the so called award, 
if judged by the standard and principles 
of English Law, is invalid;”’ and to the 
further effect that ‘‘the so called arbi- 
tration does not seem to have been con- 
ducted in a judicial mode;” and, if so, 
whether the British Government is still 
able to rely on the so called arbitration 
as a ground for refusing the inquiry 
asked for by the Austrian Ambas- 
sador ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Legal opinions to the effect stated by 
the hon. Member have been submitted 
to the India Office; but I have had no 
opportunity of seeing the statement of 
facts upon which they are based. All 
the facts connected with the arbitration 
were before the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for India in 
Council when the case was under consi- 
deration. I have, therefore, nothing to 
add to the answer which I gave to the 
Question of the hon. Member on the 
subject on the 31st of July last—namely, 
that I saw no reason for re-opening the 
case. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR WORKS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he has seen the following statement in 
the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal’ of 20th 
November : — 

‘‘On Saturday a fleet of herring boats went 
out to fish, but, owing to the boisterous character 
of the weather, they were forced to relinquish 
the attempt. When returning all the vessels 
save two failed to take the bar, and two boats 
were’ wrecked. One boat was smashed to 
splinters, and, but for the assistance promptly 
rendered by a number of other boats, the men 
would, it is only too certain, have been lost. 
The crews of the boats that failed to take the 
bar put in at Wicklow, and they were com- 
pelled to walk home to Arklow, a distance of 
fourteen miles ;’’ 


and, if he will communicate with the 
Board of Works in Ireland with a view 
to having the Arklow Harbour works 
begun immediately ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I stated the other 
day that there would be no avoidable 
delay in getting the Arklow Harbour 
works carried out, aud I can only repeat 
that promise now. I learmby telegraph 
that the tenders have been opened and 
one selected; the successful competitor 
has been informed and requested to pro- 
ceed with the least possible delay; and 
the formal contract will be completed as 
soon as possible. 


IRELAND—SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, with regard to the project 
approved by the Treasury for the erection 
of the National Science and Art Museum 
in Dublin, Whether he is aware that the 
project in question was unanimously 
condemued, by men representing all 
sections of the community, at a meeting 
of the Municipal Council of Dublin, 
held on Monday last; that every public 
journal in Dublin, without distinction of 
political opinion, has joined in condem- 
nation of the project; and that the Lord 
Mayor, by unanimous request of the 
Corporation, has convened a public 
meeting of citizens to consider and pro- 
nounce upon the scheme ; and, whether 
the Treusury, before taking any further 
step in the matter, will be careful to in- 
form themselves of the condition of Irish 
public opinion on the subject, and will 
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that opinion in deciding upon the course 
to be pursued ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: When the period 
of exhibition of the designs has expired, 
the Treasury will obtain the collected 
results of any expressions of opinion 
which may have been given in Dublin 
on the proposed new Museum. If the 
hon. Member’s description of local senti- 
ment be correct, it has undergone a 
complete revolution in less than two 
years; and it is open to the remark that 
we heard nothing of any change until 
after it was discovered that the designs 
of no Irish architect had obtained a 
place among the selected designs. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
TREATMENT OF CROWN WITNESSES. 


Mr. SEXTON: Before I ask Question 
27, which stands next on the Paper, I 
wish to say that in consequence of the 
unsatisfactory and evasive reply which I 
received to Question 12, which related 
to the accommodation of Crown witnesses 
in Dublin, I shall pursue the inquiry 
from day to day until I get a direct 
reply. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sorry that 
the hon. Member thinks my answer 
evasive. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
tell me on what point it was evasive. If 
so, perhaps I have the information he 
requires. 

‘Mr. SEXTON: I shall question the 
right hon. Gentleman further as to what 
steps have been taken to stop the 
scandalous state of things in which 
seven persons are obliged to sleep on one 
palliasse ; and also what steps are being 
taken to ascertain whether the public 
money has been embezzled; and what 
agents of the Crown are responsible for 
the indecency of the state of things 
described in my Question, and whether 
they will be punished ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Several of these 
Questions are new. 

Mr. SEXTON : Not one of them. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The agents of 
the Crown in this matter were the Con- 
stabulary, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any of the public money 
has been embezzled. The money grant 
for the maintenance of Crown witnesses 
is defrayed out of the Vote for Law 
Charges, and is disbursed through the 
Constabulary officers for the district. 
The two houses in which the witnesses 
were lodged were in charge of @ con- 
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stable, who himself lived in one of them ; 
and, in point of fact, the arrangements 
made for the sleeping accommodation of 
the witnesses were made in accordance 
with the wishes of the heads of the 
families. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: May I ask 
whether it was in accordance with the 
wishes of the heads of the families that - 
seven persons were put to sleep in one 
room ; or was it because there was not 
another room in the house? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said that, as a 
matter of fact, there was another room 
in the house. The heads of the families 
were the father in one case, and the 
father and mother in another, and they 
made the arrangements for the sleeping. 
It was revealed at the trial that the 
people were accustomed to very miser- 
able accommodation ; and, as a matter of 
fact, it was in accordance with their 
wishes that they slept in one room. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it contemplated 
that when a grant of money is given by 
the country forthe maintenance of Crown 
witnesses seven witnesses - should be 
obliged to sleep in one room; and, if 
not, how is the money expended ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The answer to 
that is that there was another room. 


IRELAND—GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS—PRINTING. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, What is the rule or usage 
in force with regard to having the print- 
ing locally required by Irish Govern- 
ment Departments executed in Ireland ? 
' Mrz. COURTNEY: Printing locally 
required by Irish Government Depart- 
ments is almost invariably executed in 
Ireland—-in fact, the only real excep- 
tions to this rule in recent times have 
been cases where the matter to be printed 
has been of an especially confidential 
character, such as falls to be printed 
only at the confidential press in London. 


SCOTLAND—CROFTERS IN THE ISLAND 
OF SKYE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he is aware that the 
County Authority of Inverness-shire re- 
cently resolved to double the police force 
at a computed cost of £3,000 per an- 
num; whether the Government has 
agreed to recognise the increase, and 
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pay half costs; whether, before involv- 
ing the ratepayers of the county and 
the community in this large increase, he 
satisfied: himself of the justice and 
necessity of such a step; and, whether, 
in view of the dissatisfaction and dis- 
content prevalent amongst considerable 
numbers of the rural and crofter popu- 
lation in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, and the desire expressed by 
many interested, including an influential 

ortion of the Press in Inverness, Edin- 
tengh, and London, for a Commission of 
Inquiry, Government will now accede 
to the request ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
answer to the first Question, it is true 
that the authorities of the county of In- 
verness—that extensive county—have 
determined to increase the police force 
by 50 men. With reference to the 
second and third Questions, in the letter 
to which I have already referred the 
hon. Member will see that the Govern- 
ment did say—and it was their duty to 
say so—that they would sanction any 
force of police which the authorities of 
the county thought were necessary to 
vindicate and to execute the law. With 
reference to the last Question, it is one 
of so grave a character that I could not 
answer it now without consulting my 
Colleagues upon it. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman if he 
can state what are the facts that have 
caused this necessary increase in the 
police of Inverness-shire? Is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman able to say 
whether or not it is a fact that this extra 
sum to be charged upon the county and 
the ratepayers of the United Kingdom 
arises solely and entirely from a dispute 
about £100 between a landlord and his 
tenant ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ithink 
the hon. Member will see it would not 
be at all wise tojanswer a Question of 
that kind. Everybody;must feel that it 
is the duty of the Local Authority and 
the Government to, see that the law is 
respected. As to, thefother Questions, 
they are very proper Questions for in- 
quiry ; but it would be entirely out of 
my power at this moment, in answer to 
a Question, to enter into so large a 
matter as that. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, with reference to 
his letter to the Sheriff of Inverness, 
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dated the third instant, If he will be 
good enough to specify the statutes or 
statute whereby the county authority 
(the ordinary strength of its police force 
being annually reported as efficient) is 
bound to provide and maintain a police 
force, unlimited in number, for the due 
execution of writs issuing from the Su- 
preme Civil Courts of Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The Act of 20 & 21 Viet. 
c. 72 is the leading Statute on this sub- 
ject. It requires that a sufficient police 
force shall be established for each county ; 
and by Section 5 it provides that it shall 
be lawful for the Commissioners of 
Supply, on the recommendation of the 
Police Committee of any county, from 
time to time, with the consent of one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of constables appointed for such 
county. The number of constables an- 
nually required to constitute a sufficient 
police force must, of course, depend upon 
the condition of each county. One of 
the chief duties of such a force is to pro- 


.tect from violence persons exercising 


their lawful rights, or performing their 
duties within the county ; and officers of 
the law executing writs or orders issuing 
from the Supreme Court are eminently 
entitled to be protected from violence in 
discharging this important duty. 


STATE OF IRELAND (APPREHENDED 
DISTRESS) —CO. CLARE. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will order an experienced 
official of the Local Government Board 
to thoroughly investigate the state’ of 
the small farmers and labourers within 
the Unions of Kilrush, Ennistymon, 
and Corofin, county Clare; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the report furnished 
by that official before the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
received Reports from the Local Govern- 
ment Board relative to the state of En- 
nistymon and Corofin Unions, and one 
of their most experienced Inspectors has 
been in County Clare making further 
inquiries. No allegations of any un- 
usual distress in the Kilrush Union have 
reached me; but the Inspector will be 
instructed to make inquiries there also. 
There will be no objection to producing 
the Reports relating to Ennistymon and 
Corofin, 
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RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—ENNIS AND 
WEST CLARE RAILWAY. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has received an answer from 
the Treasury to his communication re- 
specting a guaranteed loan towards the 
construction of the Ennis and West 
Clare Railway; and, if not, whether, in 
view of the relief to the distress of the 
labouring classes in the district which 
employment on the works would afford, 
he will move the Treasury to speedily 
announce its decision ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have received 
an answer from the Treasury on this 
subject, in which they inform me that, 
having referred the matter to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Dublin, 
they have received a Report from that 
Board stating that no application has 
yet been made by the Directors of the 
Railway Company to the Board for a 
loan, and that the conditions precedent 
to their borrowing, with regard to the 
subscriptions for and paying up of share 
capital, have not yet been fulfilled. Un- 
til the Directors are legally competent 
to contract a loan, and have applied for 
one to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, it is obvious that the Treasury 
cannot take any steps in the matter. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1872— 
SCHOOL BOARD ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN ‘asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, in- 
asmuch as the Report for the year end- 
ing Whitsunday 1881 by the Accountant 
for Scotland to the Scotch Education 
Department has only been laid upon the 
Table on the 21st November 18582, he 
will take steps to have future Annual 
Reports presented at an earlier date? 

Mr. MONDELLA: The 49th section 
of the Education Act of 1872 directs 
that the accounts of the school boards in 
Scotland, for years ending Whitsunday, 
should be transmitted to the accountant 
on the Ist of January following. Very 
frequently they are not sent in for three 
or four months after this date, and 
sometimes without vouchers. These ac- 
counts, nearly 1,000 in number, have to 
be examined and reported on by the ac- 
countant, and in past years his Report 
has been presented to Parliament some 
16 or 17 months after the date—January 
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1—at which they were due in Edinburgh. 
My attention was called to this delay in 
the early part of the Session by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Kincardine (Sir 
George Balfour), and a Circular was 
issued to the school boards requesting 
that their accounts might be sent in with 
greater punctuality. This year, by great 
exertion on the part of the acting ac- 
countant, the Report has been presented 
within 11 months, five or six months 
earlier than heretofore; and though 
every effort will be made to insure the 
appearance of these Reports at an earlier 
date, I cannot hold out much hope that 
the time required for a careful examina- 
tion of the numerous and intricate ac- 
counts can, as the law now stands, 
be much reduced. The question of 
the audit of the accounts of Public 
Boards in Scotland has been, and is 
still, under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT— 
CASE OF ANTHONY GALEAGHER,. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can yet state what decision the 
Land Commission has come to with re- 
spect to the declaration of General 
Tisdal (Investigator for Sligo under the 
Arrears Act), in the case of Anthony 
Galeagher, tenant, that, although the 
tenant had paid a half-year’s rent after 
the first gale day in 1881, and another 
half-year’s rent after the second gale 
day, it would be necessary for him to 
pay a third half-year’s rent, in order to 
gain the benefit of the Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The case of 
Anthony Galeagher has not been brought 
judicially before the Land Commis- 
sioners. In cases where the question of 
the construction of Section 1, Sub-seo- 
tion 3 of. the Arrears Act, appears to 
arise, the attention of solicitors of ten- 
auts was called to the advisability of 
bringing the cases before the Court for 
a judicial decision. As yet none have 
done so, although they have been in- 
formed that every facility would be 
given; and it was even indicated that, 
if the matter of costs and expenses 
stood in the way, the Land Commis- 
sioners would be prepared to make some 
arrangement whereby that objection 
would be obviated. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean that the solicitor has 
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been invited to bring the case before the 
Court of Land Commissioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I will look again 
at the letter, which I have here; but I 
have no doubt whatever that is the case. 


SPAIN—INTERNATIONAL LAW— 
SURRENDER OF CUBAN 
REFUGEES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any assurances from the 
Spanish Government that the Cuban 
refugees will not be subjected to any 
penalty or maltreatment until the Com- 
mission of Inquiry have made their re- 
port, or until Her Majesty’s Government 
are in a position to state their views 
upon the subject to the Government of 
Spain ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
feel sure that the prisoners will not be 
subjected to penalty or maltreatment 
pending inquiry into the rights of the 
case; and Her Majesty’s Government 
think it would be unadvisable and 
searcely courteous to make any repre- 
sentation or request which would imply 
a doubt on the subject. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ob- 
served, that on Tuesday the Question 
that had just been answered was said 
by the hon. Baronet not to arise out of 
a Question on the same subject then on 
the Notice Paper. He doubted whether 
it fell within the hon. Baronet’s pro- 
vince to make such a statement. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether it was 
true that General Maceo had been de- 
Pei of the right of communicating 
reely with his friends? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
unable to answer that Question, as we 
have no information with regard to the 
treatment of the prisoner named by the 
hon. Member. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION) — 
MURDER OF PROFESSOR PALMER 
AND PARTY. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
state what steps have been taken to 
punish the murderers of Professor 
Palmer, Captain Gill, R.E., and Lieu- 
tenant Charrington, k.N. ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the interval 
that has elapsed since this Question was 
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asked for the first time, we have re- 
ceived no additional information. We 
will take care to communicate without 
delay any news that may reach us on 
the subject of the unfortunate fate of 
these gentlemen. 


CIVIL SERVANTS OF THE CROWN— 
LOCAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Treasury Minute of 27th March 
1849, on the subject of the acceptance 
by Civil Servants of directorships of 
companies and the like, has been strictly 
enforced ; whether the principles in re- 
gard to the same subject, more precisely 
set forth in the letter from the Treasury 
to the Home Department of 6th April 
1878, have been put into practice in the 
Treasury and Home Offices, and in any 
other Departments ; and, whether it is 
to be understood that before another 
Session of Parliament the whole subject 
of extra-official occupations of Civil 
Servants will be reconsidered with a 
view to the settlement of definite rules 
for the whole Civil Service ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The answer to 
the Question of the hon. Member is very 
simple. As to the first paragraph, it 
appears to me that in the Treasury the 
rule has been strictly observed ; but in 
the other Departments I am not able to 
say that it has been observed with equal 
strictness; but I may refer my hon. 
Friend to a Return made in May, 1880, 
giving the names of certain Civil ser- 
vants who are Directors of Trading Com- 
panies. With regard to the prospective 
part of the Question, in the third para- 
graph, I have already stated that this 
subject has had the very particular 
attention of the Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury, who happened, just before 
the question was raised, to have left 
London on his much-needed vacation; 
and I propose to wait until his return 
before taking any further steps in the 
matter. 


IRELAND—SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM, DUBLIN. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been called to the opposition to the 
Government plan for the proposed new 
Museum of Science and Art, Kildare 
Street, Dublin; and, whether he will 
authorise the Irish Local Administra- 
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tion to consult the wishes of the Irish 
people in this matter ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question as relating to a subject with 
the details of which he is not conversant. 
Irish opinion has not been neglected in 
this matter. It was in deference to local 
Dublin feeling that the site was most 
reluctantly abandoned which seemed to 
the Lord President and other Mem- 
bers of the Government, as well as to 
their skilled advisers, most eligible; 
and it is in the interest of the people 
of Ireland that the Government are 
reluctant, on account of a sudden re- 
version of feeling stated to have oc- 
curred in Dublin, to postpone indefi- 
nitely the commencement of this im- 
portant work. 


INCOME TAX—INSOLVENT FIRMS. 


Mr. LEA asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, If it is generally found that 
insolvent firms have paid Income Tax 
on fictitious profits up to the time of 
their failure, and for several years be- 
fore; whether this arises from the in- 
quisitorial zeal of Income Tax officials 
working upon the dread of the exposure 
of their accounts ; and, if, having regard 
to the losses that are known to have oc- 
curred in some of the manufacturing 
districts during the last few years, Sur- 
veyors of Income Tax will be instructed 
to forbear from pressure which tends 
to compel the payment of Income Tax 
at the expense of the creditors of the 
estate ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr, Guapsrone): The Question 
has been put under some misapprehen- 
sion as to the facts. It is not the fact 
that it has been found by the Govern- 
ment Department that insolvent firms 
had commonly paid Income Tax on ficti- 
tious profits. That being so, it follows 
that the second paragraph of the Ques- 
tion also must be answered in the nega- 
tive. With regard to the third para- 
graph, I have to reply that pressure 
compelling the payment of Income Tax 
at the expense of creditors has not been 
exercised by the Surveyors. On the con- 
trary, payment is frequently allowed to 
be deferred pending the result of an ap- 
peal at the end of the financial year, the 
dth of April, when the true statement of 
accounts can be ascertained. 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT. 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been called to the statements 
in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal’’ and other 
Irish papers to the effect that the 
Arrears Act has proved a total failure ; 
and, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take in view of so de- 
plorable a result ? 

Cotonzn COLTHURST pointed out 
that now only a few days remained in 
which to make the payments required 
under the Act, and that it was to be 
feared that many people were holding 
back under the idea that the time might 
be extended. Under these circumstances, 
he hoped the Government would give the 
House an opportunity of discussing the 
whole subject that night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, and to the hon. 
Member opposite, I am bound to say 
that I have received information to the 
effect that many cases which might be 
brought under the operation of the Ar- 
rears Act are held back in consequence 
of the prevalence of an idea that Parlia- 
ment may be asked to alter the provi- 
sions of the Act; and I agree with my 
hon. and gallant Friend that it is desir- 
able that there should be no doubt of our 
intentions on this subject. With re- 
spect to the statements in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, I do not think it is necessary to 
refer to that paper in particular; but we 
do not agree that the Arrears Act has 
proved a total failure. The Land Com- 
missioners and some of the highest 
authorities besides the Land Commis- 
sioners are of opinion, in the first place, 
that the full effect, or anything near the 
full effect, of the Arrears Act cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated with any justice until 
after the expiration of the month of De- 
cember. ‘They also believe that the 
number of tenants who will be incapaci- 
tated by the limitation of date from 
using the Act for the purpose of gettin 
the benefit of the Land Act is a smal 
minority. That is the best judgment at 
which they can arrive. I may add, that 
the Commissioners learnt with some 
satisfaction that there has been a marked 
falling off in the number of evictions 
during the last three weeks—the dimi- 
nution of evictions being the aim with 
which the Arrears Act was passed. 
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Mr. PARNELL asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the Arrears Act, so 
as to extend the period within which the 
year’s rent in respect of 1881 may be 
paid for such time as may be necessary 
to enable the Court of the Land Com- 
mission to decide how much rent is pay- 
able in respect of that year on estates 
where the existence of a hanging gale is 
alleged by the landlord, and also to make 
provision for the payment out of the 
Church Fund to the landlord of the costs 
incurred in proceedings of ejectment, 
and for the recovery of arrears of rent 
which the tenant has proved his inabi- 
lity to pay ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer to 
this Question will, in effect, be a supple- 
ment to the answer which I gave just 
now to my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Colthurst). This Question in- 
quires from the Government on two 
points—first of all, whether we are will- 
ing to introduce forthwith, during the 
present Sitting of Parliament, a Bill to 
amend the Arrears Act, so as to extend 
the period within which the year’s rent 
in respect of 1881 may be paid; and, 
secondly, whether we will make provi- 
sion for the payment, out of the Church 
Fund, to the landlord of the costs of pro- 
ceedings in ejectment, and for the re- 
covery of arrears in rent which the tenant 
has proved his inability to pay. Wedo 
not intend to make any proposal for the 
extension of the time limited for pay- 
ment. To this extent the hon. Member 
will probably agree with me—that when 
that is our view it is best for all parties 
that it should be at once clearly and defi- 
nitely understood. It is most desirable 
that there should be no uncertainty as 
to the date up to which the rent must be 
satisfied, and before application can be 
made to the Court. As far as we can 
gather from the opinion of the Land 
Commissioners, the advantage to any 
number of tenants concerned—which I 
have already stated we believe to be 
small—from an extension of the time 
would be very slight compared with the 
injurious results from any extension of 
the date. Itis from that comparative ad- 
vantage and disadvantage that we have 
come to this conclusion, and that we de- 
sire that this conclusion should be uni- 
versally known. As regards the subject 
of costs, it isnot a new point. It was 
raised when the Arrears Act was passing 
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through this House, and the House de- 
cided not to make any provision to the 
effect stated by the hon. Member. We 
believe that very serious questions would 
be involved by any relaxation on this 
point; and it must be remembered that 
we have already gone to very great 
lengths in the Arrears Act for the bene- 
fit, not of the whole, but of a particular 
portion of the population. I know when 
extraordinary measures have been taken 
in a particular direction they are always 
made a reason for further legislation. It 
is not our business to admit that reason. 
Onthecontrary, we think ourselves bound 
not to admit it; and we cannot, there- 
fore, recommend Parliament to adopt the 
course suggested by the hon. Member. 
Mr. ONSLOW: I should like to ask 
the Prime Minister——[ ‘‘ Order! ’’] 
Mr. SPEAKER called on Mr. Par- 


nell. 





ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I hold that this 
question of the failure, or partial failure, 
of the Arrears Act, in view of the very 
critical state of the country in Ireland, 
and the imminence of severe distress, 
with which the question of arrears is 
undoubtedly connected, is ‘‘ a definite 
matter of urgent public importance.” I 
wish to ask the leave of the House to 
move its adjournment, in order that 
I may bring this matter before them, 
and explain our views for thinking and 
supposing that the Prime Minister has 
received erroneous information from the 
Land Commissioners. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to a point of 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
it is not competent for me, or any other 
Member, to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister, or any other Member of Par- 
liament, before the adjournment of the 
House is moved? I wish to put a Ques- 
tion, which is not on the Paper, to the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the Resolution passed 
by the House in reference to the ad- 
journment of the House, it says, in 
effect, that that course may be taken 
after the Questions on the Notice Paper 
have been disposed of. Now, all the 
Questions on the Notice Paper having 
been disposed of, the Motion may be 
made. Does the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork propose to ask the leave of 
the House to make the Motion? 
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Mr. PARNELL: I do, Sir. 
Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that Mr. Parnell be now heard ? 


And there being many voices for and 
against— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having heard ne- 
gative voices on the matter, I must ask 
the hon. Member whether there are 40 
Members prepared to support the Mo- 
tion. 


Whereupon, a large number of Mem- 
bers—not less than 40—rising in their 
places— 


Mr. SPEAKER ealled upon the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork to proceed. 

Mr. PARNELL : Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to avail myself of the privilege which 
has been afforded to me of calling the 
attention of the House to this question 
of the failure, or partial failure, of the 
Arrears Act to fulfil the intentions of the 
Government, and the objects of those 
intentions. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister has stated that, ac- 
cording to the information he has re- 
ceived from the Land Commissioners, 
only a comparatively small number of 
tenants will be shut out by the limita- 
tion of time at which the rent in respect 
of the year 1881 can be satisfied; but I 
think—in fact, I have every reason to 
believe—that the Court of the Land 
Commission is not in a position to know 
how many tenants are desirous of avail- 
ing themselves of the provisions and 
benefits of this valuable Act, simply be- 
cause they do not come into contact with 
the estate in arrears of rent until appli- 
cations have been made to them by the 
tenants on those estates. Therefore, it 
follows that although the Land Com- 
missioners may have accurate informa- 
tion with regard to the number of appli- 
cations which have been made to them- 
selves, and the number of such appli- 
cations which may probably be granted, 
yet it is impossible for them to know 
anything about the vast number, as we 
think the many thousands, of small 
tenants in Ireland who, through want of 
time, or through other causes which I 
shall explain to the House, have not yet 
been able to apply under the provisions 
of this Act, or to satisfy the rent in re- 
spect of the year 1881. Now, Sir, after 
the last day of November it will be im- 
possible for these tenants, either by the 
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consent of the landlord or without his 
consent, to satisfy the rent in respect of 
the year 1881 ; and hence it will follow 
that, owing to the insertion in the Bill 
of an Amendment—against which the 
Irish Members protested strongly at the 
time it was introduced—in one of the 
last stages of the Bill, by this most per- 
nicious and detrimental Amendment, 
the time in the Bill was limited to the 
end of this month, during which the 
tenants should pay a year’s rent in re- 
spect of the year 1881, and owing to the 
fact that up to this moment no decision 
has been given by the Court of the Land 
Commissioners as to how much a tenant 
should pay in view of the operation of 
what is known as “ the Hanging Gale 
Proviso’’ of the Act, many thousands of 
the tenants of Ireland are now in this 
position, that they do not absolutely 
know how much rent they ought to pay 
in respect of the year 1881, and there is 
no machinery provided by which they 
can lodge a sufficient amount of rent in 
Court to cover any amount which the 
Court hereafter may decide should be 
paid by them. Now, this is one of the 
points on which, I think, there has been 
a failure, or partial failure, of the Act. I 
do not propose to say that the Act has 
proved a total failure. That may depend 
very much upon the decision of the Land 
Commissioners with regard to the ope- 
ration of the Proviso which is known as 
‘“‘the hanging gale ;” but if that Hang- 
ing Gale Proviso, the nature of which I 
will shortly explain to the House, be 
interpreted against the views of the 
tenants, it will undoubtedly result in 
the total failure of the Arrears Act. I 
trust and hope that an interpretation 
may be given by the Land Commis- 
sioners Court in favour of the tenants; 
but if it be not so, I say that the 
Arrears Act of 1882 will be added to 
the long list of measures which the 
people of Ireland have received with 
high hopes from this Parliament, only 
to find themselves bitterly and disgrace- 
fully disappointed. With regard to the 
Hanging Gale Proviso under the Bill 
as it was originally drafted, and as it 
was read a second time in this House, 
it was necessary for the tenant to satisfy. 
the landlord in respect of the rent pay- 
able for the year of the tenancy expir- 
ing on the last day of the last gale of 
1881. Under the reading of the sub- 
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section it was perfectly plain that if the 
tenant paid a half-year’s rent on or at 
any time after the first gale day of 
1881, he would be entitled to claim 
credit in respect of the rent payable 
for that half year; and if he made 
application on or after the second 
gale day, he would be able to claim 
credit in respect of the whole year’s 
rent. But by the Proviso in the Bill 
the whole matter has been thrown into 
confusion, and it is not possible for any 
tenant in Ireland to know how much 
rent he ought to pay in respect of 1881, 
in order to be sure when the time has 
expired he may not, after he had made 
his payments, find he has been thrown 
outside the benefit of the Act. The 
Proviso was as follows :— 

“That where it appears that, according to 
the ordinary course of dealing between the 
landlord and tenant of the holding, the rent of 
such holding has usually been paid on some 
day after the day on which it became legall 
due, the usual day of payment shall be amma, 
for the purposes of this sub-section, to be the 
time at which the rent accrued due.” 

So utterly incomprehensible a section 
as that has never, I venture to believe, 
been inserted in an Act of Parliament 
before. We protested against it, and 
moved Amendments against it; but it 
was all of no use—the Bill went through 
both Houses of Parliament with this 
Proviso inserted. Up to the present 
the balance of legal opinion in Ireland 
is quite divided in regard to the inter- 

retation to be put upon this Proviso. 

he Court of the Land Commission has 
not ventured, up to the present moment, 
to give any authoritative decision with 
regard to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant explained that a few days ago 
the Court had invited a case to be sub- 
mitted to it upon this question; but of 
what use would the submission of such 
a case be now, unless we can get an 
extension of the time within which the 
tenant can make the necessary payment? 
If the Court of the Land Commission 
should decide that he has not paid 
sufficient, the decision of a case taken 
before the Court in response to the in- 
vitation of the Chief Secretary or the 
Commissioners would be too late to 
affect the question at all. It should 
have been given months, or at any 
rate weeks ago, in order to enable 
the smaller tenants, who are many 
of them extremely ignorant of every- 
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thing, even in numerous cases of 
the English language, and who live in 
remote districts, to understand what 
their legal rights are as to -this compli- 
cated section. The Commissioners do 
not appear to have given any definite 
instructions to their investigators. Many 
of these gentlemen have given the most 
contrary decisions as to this matter. 
Several decisions that have been given 
by the investigators have had such an 
effect with regard to this disputed point 
on large masses of the tenants in the 
West and North of Ireland, that the 
tenants have given up making applica- 
tions under the Arrears Act at all, be- 
cause they think the decisions given be- 
fore their eyes in the Court by the 
investigators must necessarily be the 
law of the land, and it is no use making 
their applications. The landlords claim 
the benefit of the Proviso wherever the 
rent was usually paid at any time after 
the gale day; and as no rent is usually 
paid on the gale day it follows that in 
every disputed case the landlord claimed 
the benefit of the Proviso as to the 
hanging gale. The legal advisers of 
the tenants, on the other hand, had 
given it as their opinion that a usual 
fixed day or date subsequent to the gale 
day for paying the rents which exists on 
the.estate must exist to entitle the land- 
lord to claim the Proviso in his favour. 
In the absence of any decisions on the 
subject the tenants and all concerned 
are at sea. If the Proviso be inter- 
preted according to the landlord’s view, 
it will follow that the great majority of 
tenants who have applied to the Court 
will derive little benefit from their ap- 
plications. In any case the decisions 
given by some of the investigators— 
some of which have been brought before 
the House—have had such a deterrent 
effect on the tenants that they have 
ceased on several estates with which I 
am acquainted registering their applica- 
tions to benefit under the Arrears Act. 
If it were possible for the tenant to 
make a lodgment of money to pay the 
amount, he would have to pay in any 
case with the possibility of having it 
refunded to him. If he had paid too 
much the evil would be mitigated. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
says the Government asked the Land 
Commissioners to grant such money ; but 
they refused on the ground that they 
had not sufficient power. The view of 
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the Government has been carried ont 
out, and the Land Commissioners are 
without the necessary powers. The Go- 
vernment refuse to give the Land Com- 
mission Court the necessary legal powers 
that they (the Government) admit the 
Court ought to possess. The second 
point of difficulty is the limitation of 
time. That limitation of time was in- 
serted in the Act contrary to our express 
wishes and in spite of our protests. We 
pointed out that it would in all proba- 
bility diminish enormously the value of 
the Act; but it was inserted notwith- 
standing, and the result has been that 
many thousands of these poor families 
in Ireland will be utterly unable to ob- 
tain the. benefit of the Act. The third 
point of difficulty is the question of 
costs. I did think the Government 
would have seen the justice and equity 
of extending the provision of the Act so 
as to enable the Court to relieve the 
tenant of costs where it is proved he is 
unable to pay. Ihave here some re- 
markable statistics as to the number of 
tenants who have been evicted in Ire- 
land during the years that have elapsed 
since the Famine of 1879-80, which fami- 
lies are most of them utterly unable to 
obtain the restoration of their holdings, 
owing partly in some cases to the fact 
that they are not able to find a year’s 
rent in respect of 1881, but chiefly to 
the fact that they are not able to pay 
the overwhelming costs that have been 
heaped on them, which in many cases 
exceeded the amount of rent they ob- 
tained remission upon. In 1879 the num- 
ber of families evicted was 903, or 4,500 
individuals. The number in 1880 was 
2,110 families, or 10,657 persons. In 
1881, 3,415 families, or 17,541 persons; 
and in the 10 months of this year, 
ending October, 4,249 families, or 
21,225 persons, including 306 families, 
or rather over 1,500 persons in the 
month of October. his makes a 
total for the four years, or since the dis- 
tress, of 10,677 families, or 53,723 per- 
sons evicted; and it must be remem- 
bered that the vast majority of these 
evicted families and persons have not 
been benefited or protected in the 
smallest degree by the Land Act of 
1881. Seventy-five per cent of these 
families were evicted before that Act was 
paseed, and the remaining 25 per cent 

ave been evicted since, while the Land 
Courts were vainly struggling to hear 
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the cases of the appealing tenants. You 
must recollect that in almost every case 
where the tenants have been able to 
bring their cases for adjudication for the 
fixing of a fair rent, the Court, more es- 
pecially where the applicants were small 
tenants, have given a reduction averag- 
ing 30 per cent. Of these families it 
would be a liberal estimate to say that 
half had been restored to their homes. 
If we allow that—which I believe is far 
beyond the proper estimate—and admit 
or guess that they will receive the benefit 
of the Arrears Act, and will get clear 
back into their homes, we shall be speak- 
ing very liberally. You have still the 
remaining 5,000 families who appeal to 
you for protection—5,000 families whom 
you are going to permit to go through 
the terrible winter that is coming on us 
in Ireland with no food but Indian 
meal, the potatoes being all consumed, 
and with that meal now at 10 guineas 
per ton, as compared with six guineas 
per ton last year. These people receive 
no hope or comfort from the Govern- 
ment. These questions of distress and 
arrears are most intimately connected. 
The evicted families, and the others 
who have not yet been evicted, but over 
whom the sentence of death is hanging, 
and who will shortly be evicted—who 
are being evicted at the present mo- 
ment, as we have heard, at the rate of 
306 per month, are increasing. Every 
day, every week, every month, this hor- 
rible total of evicted families is being 
added to, and there is no use saying 
there is any attempt being made to in- 
duce them not to pay their rents. If 
by means of the Arrears Act it was 
possible to protect them, they would be 
prevented from going into the work- 
house; and the scheme of emigration 
sanctioned this Session, under that Act, 
or of emigration which we hope to ob- 
tain the adoption of, would have some 
chance of coming into play, and would 
prevent the exasperation which must 
follow the tearing down of roof-trees 
and the turning on the road side of 
these poor people, who have been told 
by the Prime Minister of England that 
justice is being done to them. We look 
in vain for justice. The fate of the Irish 
people who rely on a British Parliament 
for the redress of their grievances has 
always been an unhappy one. I had 
hoped that this Arrears Bill would have 
been left untampered with ; but it has 
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been trammelled by the insertion of de- 
trimental provisions that have rendered 
it a partial failure, and may probably 
bring about its total failure. We protested 
against the insertion of these provi- 
sions ; but, owing to the unfortunate in- 
fluence of ‘another place,” and the 
landlord party in this House, these three 
provisions we objected to were inserted, 
and the result has been as you see. 

Mr. GIBSON: The changes in the 
Bill were all made in this House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not say 
they were not. I distinctly said I had 
hoped that this Bill might, at least, 
have passed without these detrimental 
alterations, thereby inferring that they 
had been made in this House. I have 
not had time to refer to the Journals of 
the House; but I have no doubt the al- 
terations were made partly owing to a 
desire on the part of the Government to 
get the Bill through “another place.” 
It was obvious that the Prime Minister 
had sufficient force at his disposal to 
carry the Bill through this House with- 
out any risk. The fate, 1 say, of the 
Irish people, who depend on this House, 
and who look with confidence on this 
House for remedial legislation, has al- 
ways been an unhappy one. I was in 
hopes that the unhappy precedents that 
have been set in this matter would have 
been reversed, and that we should at 
least have been able to point to the 
Arrears Act of 1882 as an Act that was 
both just and generous to the long-suf- 
fering among the people of Ireland. I 
beg to move that this House do now ad- 
journ. 

Coroner. COLTHURST said, he 
wished to say a few words in support of 
the necessity, if possible, of extending 
the time for payment of the arrears, or, 
at any rate, of amending the provision 
of the Arrears Act with respect to the 
hanging gale and the subject of distress 
in Ireland. As the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork had pointed out, the ma- 
jority of the people who suffered either 
by the time of payment expiring, or by 
the construction of the clause respecting 
the hanging gale, came from the very 
poorest districts of Ireland, and were 
those who were in a state of the greatest 
poverty, there was every reason to fear 
that in the coming winter they would 
be, or they should be, recipients of re- 
lief. Ifa similar thing happened in 
any district of England, and it was likely 
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that some hundreds of people would be 
devoid of food and employment, how 
would the case stand? The Local Go- 
vernment Board in England had the 
power, by an Order dated, he believed, 
1852, entitled an ‘‘ Order for Regulating 
Outdoor Relief,” to authorize outdoor 
relief to be given to the able-bodied in 
any given Union. More than that, it 
had the power to require that labour 
should be given in return for such re- 
lief; and it had also the power to dis- 
continue the relief when it thought fit. 
How did the case stand in Ireland? He 
had in the last few days vainly endea- 
voured to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the absolute inoperativeness of the Irish 
Local Government Board to deal with 
anything but the ordinary normal dis- 
tress. He knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman had a great many other 
more important matters to attend to; 
but he believed he had entirely failed 
to grasp the difference that existed be- 
tween the Poor Law in the two countries. 
There was this further difference—that 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
had absolutely no power whatever to 
give one penny in relief to able-bodied 
men unless the workhouse be full or in- 
fected. His right hon. Friend, in answer 
to his Question that night, said that the 
Local Government Board was satisfied 
with the provision of indoor relief in 
the workhouse, and until that was ex- 
hausted there was no danger of excep- 
tional distress. He appealed to the ex- 
perience of the years 1879-80, and he 
did not believe that, with the exception 
of the South Dublin Union, there was 
a single workhouse in Ireland that was 
full; and yet they knew large numbers 
of ti were receiving outdoor relief 
under the provisions of the Relief of 
Distress Act. He endeavoured to ob- 
tain the making of that power perma- 
nent, but it was not possible to do so, 
perhaps, at the time; and he did not 
know now what the Government could 
do, except boldly to confer upon the 
Local Government Board the power of 
issuing and regulating outdoor relief, 
trusting to Parliament for an indemnity. 
Whatever question there might be as to 
the Arrears Act, he did not believe there 
would be the slightest hesitation on the 
part of Parliament when it met again 
in February next to endorse any action 
that the Government might take. The 
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illiberal provisions of the Irish Poor 
Law had an effect. on the Local Govern- 
ment Board itself. It had an effect 
upon the Inspectors, gentlemen of the 
greatest humanity and intelligence, many 
of whom he personally knew, for when 
they went to a place like Tory Island, or 
to the poorest parts of Sligo, they only 
estimated the distress in its bearings 
upon the Poor Law which they adminis- 
tered. They did not look to the actual 
and narrow limits of the Poor Law, nor 
to the provision that until the workhouse 
was full, or infected, could able-bodied 
men get one penny in relief. He would, 
therefore, quite irrespective of the sug- 
gestions that had been made by other 
hon. Friends as to amending the Arrears 
Act, urge upon the Government, before 
it was too late, that they should take 
some steps to place the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland in a position to 
deal effectively with distress should such 
distress ensue. He would second the 
Motion for Adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he did not 
blame the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork for this interruption to the Busi- 
ness of the House; but, as an English 
county Member, it was his duty to urge 
that English Business should be pro- 
ceeded with. But the present irregu- 
larity was incidental to the very nature 
of the Arrears Act. By it they had re- 
verted to the feudal system, and the 
State had become the landlord-in-chief 
over all Ireland. The House could not 
escape from these interruptions unless 
it appointed a Standing Committee, 
whose exclusive duty should be to attend 
to the operation of the Arrears Act. 

Mr. SEXTON ventured to say that 
the sole irregularity on this occasion had 
been that committed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire (Mr. New- 
degate.) For the first occasion, perhaps, 
in the history of the House, a Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House was a 
regular and legal Motion. It had been 
supported by the requisite quorum under 
the New Rules, by twice the requisite 
quorum of hon. Members ; and therefore 
it did not lie in the power of any hon. 
Member to rise and question the regu- 
larity of the proceeding. | Mr. Newne- 
Gate; Not fora moment.] This question 
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of the administration of the Arrears 
Act was closely, was inextricably, con- 
nected with the question of distress, 
with the question of eviction, and with 
the question of crime ; and he pitied the 
intelligence of the Gentlemen who put 
the claims of every-day English business 
before such an urgent question as that. 
He would like to consider the question 
by the light of two telegrams he had 
received, one of which he had already 
read to the House, from the parish 
priest of Columbkille, County Donegal, 
stating that widespread distress pre- 
vailed, that the Government had taken 
no action, and urging him (Mr. Sexton), 
for humanity’s sake, to press the Go- 
vernment to save the people. The second 
telegram was from the Rev. Father Cos- 
grove, who said there was no Indian 
meal to be had in Sligo at any price, and 
asked what would the Government do 
while the people starved? He might 
be asked what was the connection be- 
tween this widespread and threatening 
state of distress, and the question which 
was now before the House. He said it 
was quite plain that the persons who 
were unable to buy this Indian meal, 
the persons who were threatened with 
starvation, were in many cases, especially 
in the West of Ireland, the very persons 
who were suffering by the operation of 
the Arrears Act. In seven days more the 
time would have expired within which 
any tenant might satisfy his landlord in 
respect to the Act. The Prime Minister 
told them that he did not agree with The 
Freeman’s Journal and other Irish papers 
that the Arrears Act had proved a total 
failure, and the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested that the time had not yet come 
when they were enabled to judge of the 
extent of the failure of the Act. He 
asked them to wait until December. He 
(Mr. Sexton) maintained with confidence 
that the moment had arrived when they 
could with perfect accuracy say that the 
Arrears Act had failed. How long was 
it since the Act was passed? It was 
passed some two or three months ago; 
and although the people of Ireland had 
for three years been passing through a 
critical period—a period of distress, a 
period of hunger, a period in which the 
earth did not bring forth the amount of 
rent due to the landlord; although they 
had this Arrears Act which the Prime 
Minister described as an act of policy, 
which being an act of policy should have 
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been administered in a liberal spirit, 
they found that the total time allowed 
to the tenants to satisfy one of the 
essential conditions of the Act was only 
two or three months. He asked the 
House to remember that in the course 
of the debates on the Arrears Bill in 
that House the Prime Minister estimated 
the amount to be paid under the Act out 
of the public funds at over £2,000,000 
—he estimated that the Consolidated 
Fund would be charged that amount. 
r**No!”] Atany rate, the charge upon 
the Church Fund and the Consolidated 
Fund together would be £2,000,000. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman does not intend to be 
inaccurate ; but the case was this. I 
never gave that as my opinion, nor as 
the opinion of the Government, as the 
probable payment that would have to be 
made under the Act. In a case of the 
kind where the charge was one of great 
uncertainty the Government were obliged 
to take an outside estimate. It was the 
only course they could pursue in fulfil- 
ment of their duty; but I never expected 
the charge to reach that amount. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the estimate given 
from the Government side of the House 
was for that amount, and on the Opposi- 
tion of the House right hon. Gentlemen 
whom he now saw present contended 
that the charge would be considerably 
in excess of that amount. The next 
point to consider was as to how many 
tenants ought the Government to give 
relief to; and he quoted a speech which 
he very well remembered—a speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland—who said 
that the average payment by the 
State in respect to each tenant would be 
£7. If they divided that amount into 
the total of £2,000,000, which the Go- 
vernment estimated it would be neces- 
sary to spend, they would find that 
the Government estimated that 300,000 
tenants, or one-half the total number in 
Treland, would need assistance under the 
Act. When he called attention to the 
fact that the Government expected to be 
in a position to pay money to the land- 
lords in respect to one-half of the total 
number of tenants, he said he was in a 
position to tell the House whether or 
not the Arrears Act had been a failure. 
Unless every tenant in Ireland who went 
in for the benefit of the Act satisfied his 
landlord in respect of the rent for the 
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year 1881, he would be shut out finally 
and for ever from any benefit under the 
Act. Let the House bear that in mind, 
and follow him in a figure or two he 
proposed to state. He asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant avery 
few days ago how many tenants had 
made application for the benefits of the 
Arrears Act, and in how many of these 
cases had a favourable report been made, 
The total number of applications up to 
within a few days ago was 16,000—the 
population of one barony—16,000 out of 
300,000 whom the Government hoped 
to help ; and of the 16,000 in how many 
cases had favourable reports been made ? 
In 1,200 cases. Upon the very verge of 
the practical expiration of the Arrears 
Act they were told that out of the 
800,000 tenants whom the Government 
hoped to help by the Act, 1,200 cases, 
or one in 25,000, had been favourably 
reported upon. If that was not a de- 
plorable failure, the meaning of the word 
‘‘ failure”? was beyond his estimation. 
Why had the Act failed ? He compared 
it with another Act which was passed 
by this House—the Prevention of Crime 
Act, under which, for the murder of ‘re- 
latives and for malicious injury to them- 
selves, persons were entitled to present 
applications for compensation. That Act 
was administered in a very different 
spirit to the Arrears Act. They had their 
3,000 police barracks all over Ireland, 
and the police in every district went to 
persons who had claims and informed 
them of their power to send in claims ; 
and the consequence was that these 
ubiquitous police had not left a single 
person entitled to claim without having 
him well posted as to the nature of his 
claim and the mode to proceed. Did the 
Government follow any similar course 
under the Arrears Act? Did the police 
or Post Office officials of the Govern- 
ment, did any of the other State ser- 
vants busy themselves, or were they 
directed to busy themselves, to inform 
the tenants in the wild districts of Ire- 
land to take advantage of the Act? Not 
asingle step was taken, and the poor 
tenants had no information, and were 
left to the fitful and desultory teaching 
of the Press. If they considered the 
state of the people as regarded educa- 
tion in the wild, remote mountainous 
districts of the West of Ireland, they 
could easily imagine that it was per- 
fectly absurd to imagine that the great 
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mass of the people—poor, ignorant, in | 


many cases not knowing even the Eng- 
lish tongue—could learn in the space of 
two or three months what benefit they 
might have and what course they ought 
to take to secure benefits under a com- 
plicated Statute such as this. Was it to 
be expected that an Act such as the 
Arrears Act could operate effectually in 
two or three months? Such a hope was 
from the very moment of its conception 
doomed to failure. What was one of 
the rules of the Land Commission under 
this Act? That a tenant who hoped to 
derive any benefit from this Act was 
obliged to serve a notice personally upon 
his landlord or his agent. There were 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
tenants in Ireland whose landlords lived 
within the sound of Big Ben, and who 
never went to Ireland. And the pro- 
position coolly laid down by the Land 
Commissioners, and maintained until 
within 10 days ago, was that the poor 
tenant who wore straw about his legs 
instead of an ordinary garment, and 
brogues on his feet, should go and serve 
a notice personally on his landlord, a 
fashionable swell in London, or his 
agent in Dublin, that he intended to 
apply for benefit under the Arrears Act. 
That provision by which the tenant was 
obliged to serve notice was inserted by 
the magnates in ‘another place,” and 
accepted by the Government. Not only 
had the tenants to serve this notice of 
intention ; but after that, at the end of 
10 days, they were pledged to serve a 
further notice personally upon the land- 
lord or agent. Why, it came to this— 
that in order to obtain from the State a 
possible grant amounting to £7, accord- 
ing to the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, a tenant might possibly have 
to make, or have made for him, two 
journeys from the wilds of Donegal to 
the heart of London. [{‘‘Oh!”] Well, 
it was quite possible. [‘‘Oh!”] He 
recognized the groan of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster). He might be mistaken. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster said, that he had not 
groaned.] He (Mr. Sexton) apologized 
to the right hon. Gentleman—it was, 
perhaps, the hon. Member who sat next 
tohim. Toenable a tenant in a remote 
part of Ireland to personally serve the 
notices that he intended to apply for the 
benefits of the Arrears Act, it would be 
necessary for him, in the usual course, 
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to make two personal journeys from this 
remote part to the heart of London or 
Dublin. The probable cost of these two 
journeys would be as much as the utmost 
grant he could obtain from the State. 
It was a sad thing that remedial mea- 
sures—devised, he believed, honestly in 
the hour of a people’s distress and 
hunger, and devised at times when 
the impulses of human nature were 
turned by want and desperation to 
crime—should, by the mode of its ad- 
ministration, be turned into a mockery 
and a farce. It was only 10 days ago 
that that rule which absolutely pro- 
hibited tenants taking advantage of the 
Act was relaxed. He wanted to ask the 
Prime Minister to reconsider his view 
that the period in which the tenant 
might satisfy the landlord iu respect of 
the rent should be extended, consider- 
ing it had been shown that regulations 
had been enforced which shut out the 
great body of the tenants from the Act. 
The demands of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) were as 
reasonable as could possibly be made to 
any Government. The first was that 
the period within which the tenants 
might satisfy the landlord in respect of 
the rent for 1881 should be extended 
until such time as the Court of the 
Land Commission should decide how 
much rent should be paid for that year. 
His hon. Friend simply asked that the 
time for payment of the rent for that 
year should be extended until the tenant 
knew, by a regular judicial decision, 
what was the amount of the rent he 
had to pay. The poor tenants of Ire- 
land, if they managed to scrape together 
the amount, had a natural obstinate in- 
clination to lodge that rent in one of the 
legal Courts. The regulation should be 
vested in the Land Commission itself, 
and it should be extended until the Land 
Commission said how much the poor 
man had to pay for the year. He should 
like to read extracts from one or two 
letters, to show the result the present 
course of uncertainty had produced. It 
was a marvellous thing that the Land 
Commission should have allowed two or 
three months to stand over, although 
the difficulty about the hanging gale 
clause was foreseen. All the Members 
of that Party, and all the strength and 
energy in them, opposed the introduc- 
tion of that clause last Session. They 
knew perfectly well that rent was not 
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paid in Ireland on any estate on the day 
on which it was due; and they knew 
that the landlords of Ireland, with that 
ingenuity, that unscrupulous disposition 
which they had always manifested in 
regard to every act for benefiting the 
tenants, would claim that whereas the 
rent was never paid upon the day on 
which it was actually due, that there 
was always some day of payment after, 
and that there was a hanging gale— 
they knew this claim would be put for- 
ward by the landlords. They knew that 
bewildering uncertainty preventing the 
tenant from taking any step, or doing 
anything which would arise in the 
people’s minds all over Ireland; and 
they foresaw the moment this clause was 
introduced the wide and universal failure 
of the Act. Why did the Land Com- 
missioners not give an authoritative de- 
cision? Why had they sent men all 
over Ireland—gentlemen selected by 
what secret extraordinary course he knew 
not—from various sections of society 
and different parts of the Kingdom? 
He had endeavoured to arrive at some 
understanding of the principle by which 
these investigators had been selected. He 
should have expected that they had had 
either some training in law, or that they 
had some knowledge of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant. But what 
did he find from the reply of the right 
hon. Gentleman? That officers in the 
Army and Navy were deemed to be per- 
sons peculiarly fitted to inquire into this 
question of rent between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. He was not aware 
that either the quarter-deck or the bar- 
rack-square gave a man any extraordi- 
nary ability for the purpose of inquiring 
into the questions raised under the 
Arrears Act. The Government sent 
General Tisdal, an ex-General in Her 
Majesty’s Army, as he was presumed to 
be extraordinarily qualified to decipher 
the Chinese puzzle of the Hanging Gale 
Clause. He went down to Sligo, and a 
tenant proved that the rent for 1881 was 
paid, and he produced two receipts. 
According to common sense one would 
have expected that the poor fellow had 
a right to claim that he had satisfied 
the demands of the landlord for the rent 
of 1881. The agent stated that on that 
property it was not the custom to pay 
the rent for May till the Ist of Septem- 
ber; that was five. months after it was 
due. It might be supposed by a reason- 
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able person that there would not be a 
hanging gale upon that property, inas- 
much as one full gale did not intervene 
between the gale in respect of which 
payment was made and the other was 
due. In other words, suppose a gale 
fell due in May the tenant did not pay 
the gale till September. What did the 
gallant General decide ? He decided 
that there was a five months’ hanging 
gale, a proposition which in itself was a 
manifest absurdity, because the second 
gale did not intervene, which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman rightly un- 
derstood constituted the hanging gale. 
This General Tisdal was one of the corps, 
the battalion of 90 investigators, who 
had produced a perfectly paralyzed con- 
dition of chaos in the minds of the tenants 
of Ireland. They had no decision from 
the Land Court as to what the tenants 
had to pay, and they were within seven 
days of the last day on which a tenant 
could satisfy his landlord in respect of 
the rent of 1881. They found the Land 
Commission still declining to give a de- 
cision on the question, and they found 
90 investigators drawn from the Army 
and the Navy giving all sorts of decisions. 
The tenants were left at sixes and sevens, 
and yet they were told the time could 
not be extended. He submitted the 
proposition to reason, and he asked the 
House was it not reasonable to ask that 
the Land Commission should first give a 
decision, and make it clear how much 
the tenant had to pay for 1881? After 
that decision had been given, a reason- 
able time should be allowed to elapse 
for the tenant to satisfy the demand. 
The second demand of his hon. Friend 
was that some provision should be made 
from the Church Fund for the payment 
of costs incurred to recover arrears of 
rent from people unable to pay. A num- 
ber of tenants all over Ireland might be 
able to satisfy the landlord in respect to 
the rent of 1881 ; but they could not pay 
the costs that had been heaped upon 
them by legal proceedings in the course 
of the last three years. Why had these 
costs been heaped upon them? Fortwo 
reasons. First, beeause the landlords 
saw the Government intended to propose 
a measure of reform, and they proceeded 
to worry their tenants by law and to 
evict. Thecosts had been piled up. The 
Court of the Land Commission had 
proved itself hitherto quite unable to 
meet the demands made upon it. The 
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total applications made up to the pre- 
sent moment was 90,000;-but the 
Court of the Land Commission had not 
yet had before it more than one-sixth or 
one-seventh of that number. Tenants 
who had applied to have their rents fixed 
had waited a full year, and their cases 
had not been heard, and they were still 
under the old rack rents. In the past 
year he was personally aware that many 
landlords in Ireland had availed them- 
selves of the Land Court, and of its 
incapacity to meet the cases coming upon 
it, and had served notices of ejectment 
upon those poor tenants. The weakness, 
the incapability of the Land Court to 
deal with the business daily cast upon it 
was the reason why, if they had allowed 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) to pursue his policy of test 
cases, and the Land Court to indicate 
generally to the landlords and tenants of 
Ireland what would be the average level 
of the reduction to be made, they would 
have had the landlords and the tenants 
asenting to the moral weight of those 
decisions; and he was able to say they 
would have had the process of pacification 
in Ireland advanced in one year to quite a 
remarkable extent. But they took their 
own course. They chose to imagine that 
all the statesmanship as well as all the 
knowledge of Ireland in the world ex- 
isted on the Treasury Bench. They took 
their own course, and the result had been 
the stagnation of business in the Land 
Court. Landlords had said to their 
tenants if they dared to go into the Land 
Court they would pursue them for the 
arrears, and in many cases they had pur- 
sued them in the hope of receiving them 
before any law of reform could be passed. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had pointed out that there was a moral 
claim upon them to satisfy these cosis as 
well as the rent of 1881. There was 
another aspect from which the matter 
might be viewed. The second quarter’s 
rent had become due as well as the rent 
for 1881. Poor tenants in Ireland now 
found themselves in this position. They 
had satisfied the quarter’s rent for 1881, 
and would satisfy it for 1882; but they 
must satisfy the law costs, which in many 
thousands of cases had been incurred. 
The Prime Minister’s experience of 
human nature and knowledge of Ireland 
though secured at second-hand, were 
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flection must teach him that to present a 
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proposition like that to the mass of the 
tenants of the West Coast of Ireland 
was to drive them from their homes. The 
Prime Minister opened his brief remarks 
that evening by felicitating the House 
prematurely, he thought, upon the de- 
cline of the number of evictions. Evic- 
tions had declined while the landlords 
were uncertain as to the course the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government 
were to take. While the landlords 
thought it likely that they might be 
enabled to extract by reason of the 
juggling Hanging Gale Clause an addi- 
tional half-year’s rent from the tenants 
they held theirhands; while the landlords 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister might find the law 
costs for them, and might enable them 
to arrive at a reasonable method of set- 
tlement with the tenancy, they were 
afraid to exercise the legal powers vested 
inthem. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken that night inno unmistakable 
tones—the tenants had nothing more to 
expect—the Government would not alter 
the conditions—they would not extend 
the time. Although the Land Commis- 
sioners had refrained from giving the 
tenants the necessary information in 
order to let them know their powers and 
rights, the Government would not make 
any allowance. They must settle with 
the landlords on the 30th November, or 
they could not settle at all. That was 
what the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman had amounted to; and his 
words had, he feared, set once more in 
motion that storm of notices to quit 
which, in his own words, once before 
fell like snow flakes on the plains of Ire- 
land. He looked with fear—he looked 
with horror—on the record. It was not 
300, but 3,000 families that they would 
have evicted before this year ran out, 
and they might exercise their Preven- 
tion of Crime Act—they might sweep the 
highwaysof strangers—they might break 
into the houses of the peasants in the 
middle of the night—they might flood 
the docks with criminals, and have 
them tried by their magistrates and 
Judges; but he told them no exer- 
cise of such statutes, no matter how 
drastic they might be, no recourse to 
these powers would restore peace and 
order to Ireland until they considered 
the necessities and the claims of the 
humblest and most abject classes in the 
land. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, upon the 


subject of distress in Ireland, he was 
very hopeful that the distress would not 
be so great as had been anticipated ; but 
he was very glad to find that his right 
hon. Friend and Successor had deter- 
mined to err on the safe side, and had 
investigated for himself what was likely 
to be the extent of the distress and the 
best mode of meeting it. His hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Colthurst) had 
taken the opportunity of doing what he 
had done before—namely, to call the 
attention of the Government to the 
difference between the Irish Poor Law 
and the English Poor Law; and he (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) should like to state to the 
House his own experience with regard 
to that question. In Ireland, the Boards 
of Guardians could not, without break- 
ing the law—whatever might be their 
opinion as to the impossibility of other- 
wise relieving distress—grant outdoor 
relief. This could only be done by order 
of the Poor Law Board. During the 
former distress in Ireland the late Go- 
vernment, under the guidance of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, passed 
an Act giving power to the Guardians to 
grant outdoor relief, and the present 
Government had found it necessary to 
continue that power. But the House 
should remember that in the Act passed 
by the late Government there was a 
clause indemnifying the Boards of 
Guardians if they were forced to break 
the law and grant outdoor relief. He 
understood his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Trevelyan) to state that, if necessary, 
the House would, no doubt, allow a Bill 
of Indemnity to be passed again, and no 
doubt it would. He merely made these 
remarks as he thought they had come to 
a time when it did not tend to give re- 
spect to the law in Ireland that they 
should have to break the law in order to 
give outdoor relief. He hoped that there 
would be such an alteration in the law 
as, while it would not encourage a 
system of outdoor relief, still would 
make it possible that it should be given 
upon the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, at their instigation, and with their 
sanction. He could not leave this subject 
without stating he understood his right 
hon. Friend to say that if necessary he 
would venture to give the order for out- 
door relief, although it would be tech- 
nically breaking the law. At the same 
time he hoped and believed that the dis- 
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tress would not be so severe as it had 
been supposed it would be by some hon. 
Members. With regard to the other 
portion of the Amendment, he must 
leave his right hon. Friend to state the 


-details as to the action of the Com- 


missioners; but he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
wished to say that he thought that the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had 
rather misconceived the statistics sup- 
plied at the time the Arrears Act was 
introduced. The calculations were not 
made with a view to giving the number 
of tenants, but in order that the House 
might be informed of the maximum 
amount required. When the hon. 
Member for Sligo said he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to provide 
for 300,000 tenants, he must have been 
under a misapprehension. 

.Mr. SEXTON: The sum required 
was stated to be £2,000,000, and each 
tenant was to be allowed on an average 
£7. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he cer- 
tainly never expected that 300,000 ten- 
ants would come under the Act, and 
that the amount was very much ex- 
aggerated. He was very much in favour 
of the Arrears Bill being passed, and 
he never believed it would apply to the 
larger number of cases. He had found 
that the payment of the actual amount 
of arrears was more general than was 
supposed. Rents were paid in numerous 
instances in March and April of last 
year. Then the limitation of £30 brought 
down the number of applications under 
the Act very considerably. Then the 
limitation introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Redmond), 
that one year’s rent should be paid, 
tended still further to diminish the 
number. As he had already stated on 
a former occasion, there were a great 
number of cases in which applications 
would not be made at all, because the 
tenants were tuo poor; and he was 
satisfied that nothing the House could 
do in the way of extension of time or ip 
payment of costs would enable these poor 
tenants to pay that one year’s rent. He 
knew that there were cases in the West 
of Ireland in which nothing would en- 
able the people to go on with their 
tenancies but paying them money to 
help them in their miserable and hope- 
less position. There were some under 
£10 and some under £5 ; they could not 
make a living out of their small hold- 
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ings; and it was impossible that their | the number of tenants who were liable 


cases could be met by the Arrears Act | 
| without the aid of the Arrears 


or by any amendment of it. Detailed 
answers to detailed objections would, 
of course, be given by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he confessed he was 
rather slow to believe that the tenants 
in Ireland who could take advantage 
and who wished to take advantage of 
that Act did not know of it. He did 
not think that was in accordance with 
the general interest in those matters 
that was taken by the tenantry. Al- 
though the matter of the hanging gale 
was a very complicated business, he did 
not imagine that any tenants who could 
pay the year’s rent, and wished to do it, 
would be prevented by any difficulty of 
that kind, or, at least, they would be 
exceedingly few in number. 

Mr. PARNELL, interposing, said, 
that what he had wished to show was 
that a great many tenants who paid 
their rent last winter were not aware 
that it could be credited to the rent of 
1881. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he un- 
derstood that they really had paid a 
year’s rent. 

Mr. PARNELL: Some part of it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not mean 
to say that every case could be met; no 
Bill could be made to meet every case. 
But he doubted whether there was any 
sufficient ground for a continuance of 
comaienal legislation; and unless there 
was a strong necessity for passing an- 
other Arrears Act, he believed it would 
be no true kindness to the tenants 
themselves to continue the course of 
exceptional legislation. Nothing was 
more for their real interest than to find 
that there was some finality on the Land 
Question, and that those who lived by 
agriculture could go on and get a fair 
return for their industry. Therefore he 
could not but think that the Govern- 
ment had done right in declining to 
make any fresh changes in regard to 
those Acts. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
astonished that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), who had sup- 
ported the Arrears Bill by vote and by 
speech, should now, when it was found 
that the Bill had failed to answer its 
objects, come down to the House and 
say—‘‘Let the Bill remain as it is.” 
The Prime Minister had calculated that 





for arrears and who could not pay them 

Ket would 
be little short of 200,000, and that the 
maximum sum that would be required 
to meet the demands made under the 
Act would be £2,000,000. What, how- 
ever, were the real facts? Out of the 
200,000 anticipated applicants, only about 
16,000 had actually demanded relief 
within a week of the time when their 
demands would become no longer pos- 
sible ; while, up to the present moment, 
only £500,000 sterling, at the outside, 
would be required to meet the applica- 
tions of tenants who had already made 
demands. [An hon, MempEr: £250,000. | 
Well, if it was only £250,000 his argu- 
ment became all the stronger; for he 
maintained that these figures proved 
that the Arrears Act was as complete 
and disastrous a failure as the history 
of legislation by the House could show. 
If the Act had thus failed, ought there 
not to be some attempt immediately 
made to remedy the failure? In refer- 
ence to some of the points which had 
been urged by his hon. Friends, it would 
not be necessary for him to say much. 
He would not say anything about the 
Hanging Gale Clause, nor would he say 
anything with regard to the question of 
costs; but there was a point he wished 
to impress upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. There never was a case which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not say 
was an exaggerated one, if it was put 
forward by the Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman got up in his 
place and, taking a rose-coloured view 
of the situation, said, in vague general 
language, that the hon. Member’s fears 
were not well founded—vagueness and 
generalities were all very fine; but they 
were standing face to face with the 
shadow of famine, and such language 
was the most unstatesmanlike and the 
most cruel that could be used in that 
House. The facts of the case should be 
faced, and at the very first moment that 
a statesman became aware of them. 
What he wanted to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman was that there 
was an almost unparalleled failure of 
the staple produce of the people in some 
parts of the country, and a very con- 
siderable failure in other parts; and 
that. on the other side, there was the 
fact that the food by which the people. 
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supplied the want of the potato was 
dearer than it, perhaps, had ever been 
at this time of the year. Was it not a 
fact that the high price of Indian corn 
was almost unparalleled for this season 
of the year? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would study the figures of the im- 
portations into Ireland, he would find 
that the imports of Indian meal always 
showed by their dearness when a famine 
was approaching. In 1877 about 10,000 
tons of maize were imported into Gal- 
way; in 1878, when the distress was 
beginning to appear, the quantity rose 
to 17,000 tons; and in 1879, when the 
distress was most severe, it further rose 
to 19,000 tons. Last year’s price of 
Indian corn was £6 6s. per.ton. This 
year it was £10 10s. per ton—in other 
words, the tenant’s shilling of last year 
was now only worth 8d., so far as the 
substitution for their staple food was 
concerned. Under those circumstances, 
instead of breaking the law in regard 
to outdoor relief and then applying to 
Parliament for an indemnity, the Go- 
vernment ought to adopt the more 
straightforward course of at once asking 
the House for the legislation which the 
occasion demanded. A short Bill of 
three clauses would settle the whole 
question of arrears, and would meet the 
impending distress. He would under- 
take to say that such a Bill could. be 
passed in three nights, and that even 
the Conservative Party, if they attended 
to the advice of their Irish Friends, 
would not oppose it. Let Her Majesty’s 
Government, then, bring in such a Bill, 
and if it was rejected in ‘another 
place,” let the responsibility rest with 
that ‘‘ other place,”’ and on those who, 
in the face of impending famine, did 
not hesitate to prevent the Irish tenants 
from reaping the advantage of beneficent 
legislation. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that the 
connection of the Arrears Act with the 
distress in Ireland was rather remote, 
because there was a large class of small 
tenants who were not in a position, and 
would not be in a position, to pay a 
year’s rent, and whose condition would 
not be permanently benefited by any 
improvement of the Arrears Act. But 
he still thought that there was also 
a large class of tenants not so poor 
and impoverished, who, if a reason- 
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able extension of time were granted 
for the payment of arrears, would be 
able, with advantage, to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of the Act. It was 
to the case of such tenants he wished to 
direct the attention of the House. He 
quite agreed that exceptional legislation 
could only be justified by stern necessity ; 
but inasmuch as Parliament had already 
declared exceptional legislation to be ne- 
cessary,thequestion was—how oughtthey 
to frame that legislation in order to meet 
the necessities of the case ? Parliament 
had already passed a measure; but had 
that measure answered the purposes for 
which it was intended, or had it failed ? 
If it had failed, was it possible to amend 
it so as to adapt it to present necessities ? 
With that question in view, he would 
remind the House of the grounds for 
passing the Arrears Act. These grounds 
were not merely the interests of the land- 
lord or the tenant class as such; but the 
interests of the peace of the country, by 
stopping evictions, and assisting the ope- 
ration of the Land Act just passed by 
Parliament. Because, so long as the 
question of arrears was not dealt with, 
large classes of tenants would be de- 
barred from using that Act. No class of 
tenants could apply to the Court while 
they were saddled with arrears; and they 
were, practically, at the mercy of their 
landlords. These being the grounds on 
which Parliament justified the passing 
of the Arrears Act—the general good, 
the interests of peace, and the operation 
of the Land Act—the question was, had 
it served its purpose? Unless Parlia- 
ment saw some reason to alter its view 
of the situation, no statesman would be 
justified in refraining from coming to 
Parliament to effect any necessary altera- 
tions if it were shown that such altera- 
tions were required to make the Act 
work. The amount of arrears supposed 
to exist in Ireland at the passing of the 
Bill was estimated from £2,000,000 to 
as high as £4,000,000 or £5,000,000. 
He would not stop to consider what 
was meant by those figures. being the 
maximum amount, but would inquire 
how much had, in fact, been advanced. 
That sum was only £215,000. The Chief 
Secretary had informed them that out of 
16,845 applications, 1,248 had been fa- 
vourably reported on, making a total 
money expenditure of £5,062 3s. 1d. ; 
42 cases had been unfavourably reported 
on, and 3,119 were under investigation, 
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while 6,535 still remained to be dealt 
with. Now, could any candid person 
say that that represented anything like 
a dealing with the enormous question of 
arrears in Ireland? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister stated that in 
the opinion of the Land Commissioners it 
was impossible to speak with any accuracy 
until the month of December; but was 
there any reasonable expectation that 
the figures he had mentioned would then 
be more than slightly increased? If 
the House were asked to render the Act 
more efficacious by enlarging the time 
of its operation, they would rightly ex- 
pect to be furnished with some reason 
for the request; and he could give some 
reasons furnished to him by a gentleman 
of experience—one of the investigators 
in the county Mayo. They were con- 
tained in a letter, dated the 17th of No- 
vember last, in which he said— 


“Tt was mentioned by a solicitor in court to- 
day that numbers of tenants would be unable to 
take advantage of the Arrears Act unless the 
time was extended. Many do not understand 
it yet, and some here in the remote parts of 
Mayo have not even heard of it. Lord Sligo’s 
agent told me that it was only lately that their 
tenants had made up their minds to try to avail 
themselves of it, and here they must: pay their 
rent by the sale of cattle, and the fairs at which 
they sell are many of them held in December. 
We have had some hard cases to-day. After 
service of notice to apply for payment of 
arrears, a landlord renewed execution under an 
old judgment for rent, and the wretched tenants 
borrowed a lot of money and paid it. There 
was only a small balance due to clear the rent 
of 1881, and the rest of the money which re- 
mains in the Sheriff's hands will, of course, go 
against last year’s arrears. Of course, they 
(the tenants) might have applied to the Court to 
stay proceedings ; but some of these people are 
very simple.” 

Now, he begged it to be remembered 
that the Arrears Bill was only passed 
last year, and that during its passage 
through that House the Prime Minister 
had been warned that the time fixed for 
its operations was too limited, and that 
he (Mr. C. Russell) and others had made 
attempts to get the time extended. They 
knew the difficulties the Prime Minister 
had to contend with were not confined 
to that House, nor were they greatest in 
that House; but they were entitled to 
point to the fact that the views they 
were expressing as to the insufficiency 
of the time allowed were not being ex- 
pressed for the first time. The grounds 
upon which this application for an ex- 
tension of time for the working of the 
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Act was based were—first, that the ten- 
ants had not yet had sufficient time to 
gather up money for the payment of 
their rent; and, secondly, that the Ar- 
rears Bill had provided a most cumbrous 
and expensive machinery for carrying 
out the intentions of the Legislature—a 
provision which, in his judgment, was a 
high defect in the Bill. What was that 
machinery which the tenant had to avail 
himself of for the purpose of getting the 
benefit of the Act? There were two 
questions connected with that point—the 
first, that of joint application; and the 
second, that referring to the application 
of the tenant without the consent of his 
landlord. There were some landlords to 
be found who were fair enough to meet 
their tenants; but there were others who 
acted to the contrary under this Act, as 
under the Land Act, and would not come 
forward to assist their tenants. What 
was the machinery to be used by a ten- 
ant making an application without the 
consent of his landlord? He had, in the 
first instance, to give 10 days’ notice 
that he was entitled to apply, and then 
he had to serve notice of his application 
on the landlord. Next, the Commis- 
sioners sent down notice to both landlord 
and tenant that the investigator would 
attend for the purpose of making an in- 
vestigation. That, however, was only 
the initial step of the matter, because all 
the investigator had to do was to see 
that the preliminary conditions of the 
Act had been complied with. All these 
steps, however, meant, more or less, ex- 
pense. The matter then came before 
the Land Commission, who made the 
order for payment; and subsequently, 
after other action, there was the power 
of appeal. Could more cumbersome ma- 
chinery than this have been devised for 
dealing with the matter in which a great 
number of persons were interested, most 
of whom had neither the position, the 
education, or the means to go through 
all the necessary technical procedure ? 
But in addition to all these difficulties 
there was that arising out of the hanging 
gale, which had been very properly 
likened to a Chinese puzzle by some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. He tried to under- 
stand it some months ago, but he had 
failed, and he did not understand it now. 
He had, he might say, very honestly 
tried to master it, but had failed. It 
might, he thought, fairly be said that 
the investigators were in the same con- 
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dition. Mark the result. The investi- 
gator might come to the conclusion that 
the tenant had paid the rent for 1881 ; 
but on appeal from the investigator the 
Land Commission might say—‘‘ That is 
not the right construction ;” and so the 
tenant, having the ruling of the investi- 

ator in his favour, was told by the Land 
Gidituiaskdcoee that that view was wrong. 
In that manner the poor tenants had the 
door shut against them. Was it, there- 
fore, unreasonable that when a difficulty 
of that kind had arisen, as to what was 
the amount the tenant had to pay for 
1881, the time should be extended, so 
that he might have an opportunity given 
him for paying the money after a judi- 
cial decision had determined what was 
the amount to be paid? These were 
some of the obstacles in the way of the 
tenants enjoying the benefits of the 
Arrears Act. The resolution and the 
ability of the Prime Minister were fully 
able to remove them. Although he had 
stated that he could do nothing, he 
(Mr. Russell) hoped if it should turn 
out that the sanguine anticipations of 
the Land Commissioners should not be 
realized, he hoped not in the interest of 
the landlord or tenant, but in the inte- 
rest of the general peace of the commu- 
nity, that the Act might be altered so as 
to enable it to effect its purpose. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that there was a 
great difficulty among the tenants in 
being able to tell whether they were 
entitled to the benefits of the Land Act, 
and a large number of applicatioas were 
daily received by the Mansion House 
Committees making inquiries to that 
effect. He charged the Commissioners 
with having created a great deal of this 
difficulty with regard to the hanging 
gale. There was nothing in the Arrears 
Act which, in his opinion, raised the 
question at all. The only question raised 
was whether the rent due upon a certain 
gale day, the lst of May or the Ist of 
November, had been usually paid on 
some other day? The tenants were quite 
unable to say whether they had paid 
sufficient rent under the Arrears Act or 
not, and would have to wait three weeks 
until the decision was made. What was 
to be done in the meantime? The ten- 
ant said the landlord demanded the half- 
year’s rent, and if he did not pay he 
might lose the benefits of the Act, and 
if he did pay it, it might be thought 
that he ought not to have done so. With 
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regard tothe 10 days’ notice, that was a 
simple thing to an intelligent man, but 
to the poor countrymen in the villages in 
Ireland it was a greater difficulty. They 
were told they must send their notices to 
the office of the landlords’ solicitors, and 
they had the greatest difficulty in finding 
out where their offices were. Sometimes 
they got letters from Dublin, sometimes 
from Paris or elsewhere, telling them to 
lodge their rents at a certain bank, and 
that was all many of them knew about 
their landlords. He believed that if the 
tenants were allowed but one month 
extra in which to pay their 1881 rent, a 
large number would avail themselves of 
it and pay the rent. Surely no one could 
object to that. He did not believe the 
landlords would strongly object to it. 
Moreover, in the case of harsh landlords, 
tenants who wished to go into the Arrears 
Court were threatened with an ejectment 
notice. That had happened in many 
cases, and the matter should be consi- 
dered. If the Government would bring 
in a Bill containing all the provisions 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork suggested, they might extend the 
time in which the money was to be paid. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
stated that night that when the work- 
houses were full then outdoor relief 
would be given—he meant to fill the 
workhouses first. A more bitter message 
than that had not been sent over to Ire- 
land. There was nothing that the Irish- 
man dreaded more than going into the 
workhouse. He would starve on a ditch- 
side first. They were receiving commu- 
nications from all parts of Ireland, and 
from reliable sources; and he told the 
Government that the distress would be 
as bad this winter as it was in 1877, and 
yet there were no preparations being 
made for it. Did the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland mean to break the law and 
assist the people? The distress was 
great, and they knew more about it than 
the Government did. Why, then, did 
not the Government, during the present 
Session, ask Parliament for some powers? 
As the lives of a large number of people 
were at stake, surely a Bill might be 
brought in. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
had meant to be a listener to the debate; 
and having in view the fact that the 
debate was more or less irregular, though 
legal, he should make his remarks short. 
His experience of the working of the 
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Arrears Act was different to that of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It appeared to him 
that there was very little interest taken 
in his county on the question of arrears, 
for he had not received more than two 
letters from his constituents upon the 
matter, while he had received many 
upon the subject of Court valuers. He 
believed that that was due either to the 
fact that the rent was better paid than 
was expected, or to the fact that the 
tenants hesitated to take the oath as to 
inability, knowing that they could pay if 
they would. He heard with great sur- 
prise that the applications under the 
Arrears Act only amounted to something 
like £250,000; and he could not account 
for that fact, except for the reasons given 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
C. Russell), and by the fact that there 
were tenants who demurred to taking 
the oath. He would have no objection, 
if Parliament saw its way, to lengthen 
the time and give another month. He 
would offerno objection tothe proposition, 
but would vote in its favour; but still, 
even after another month, from the ab- 
sence of promptitude which had existed, 
he could believe there would still be a 
vein of inertia which would prevent 
tenants from applying in time. At all 
events, it was a most important matter 
for the benefit of those poor people that, 
before the debate terminated, they should 
know exactly where they stood, and to 
know whether any extension of time was 
going to be made or not. From the 
Prime Minister’s words he gathered 
there was not; but it was a matter of 
importance that the tenants’ minds should 
be set at rest. Apparently, expectations 
had been raised which were not to be 
realized. He heard with pain and regret 
a remark fall from the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) to the 
effect that the Irish people would look 
in vain to this House or to the Prime 
Minister for justice to Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL: I asked the Prime 
Minister not to allow that to be said. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, if 
that was so, he would not make the re- 
mark he was about to make. On the 


contrary, he had always endeavoured to 
show that it was to that House and to 
the Prime Minister that Ireland should 
look for justice; and he thought the 
instance of the long Session of 1481, and 
the arduous labours of the Prime Minis- 
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ter in that Session for Ireland, was a 
proof of the truth of that statement. 
Mr. O’KELLY said, he could not 
share the view expressed by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, because, 
unfortunately, he represented consti- 
tuents in Roscommon who had need 
of the Arrears Act, many of them being 
sadly in need of its provisions; and it 
was his duty to urge upon the Govern- 
ment that they should give the people 
in that county more time, that they 
might have an opportunity of using the 
Act which was intended for their benefit. 
This Act was one of the few measures 
which Ireland had reason to thank the 
House for. The people were well dis- 
posed towards the Act. They desired 
to avail themselves of its benefits; and, 
certainly, in his own county (Roscom- 
mon) the poorer people were making 
very great sacrifices in order to bring 
themselves within its provisions. They 
were, unfortunately, suffering from dis- 
tress owing to the many bad seasons 
which had afflicted the West of Ireland. 
The late Chief Secretary for Ireland, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), had 
undertaken to say that there was not so 
much danger of distress as had been 
represented from the Benches on which 
the Irish Members sat. So far from 
there being little danger of distress, the 
information which he (Mr. O’Kelly) 
now brought fresh from Roscommon 
was to the effect that there never had 
been, since 1846, a worse outlook for a 
large mass of poor people in Ireland 
than there was now. The common opi- 
nion of most respectable men in his 
county, not belonging to any one Party 
or class, but Conservative landlords, 
land agents, and business people, was 
that the failure of the.potato crop in 
Roscommon had not been so bad in any 
year since 1846 as it was in the present 
year. This distress was further increased 
by the fact that many of the poor people 
were even selling out their little stock 
of oats in order to make the payment of 
rent that would bring them the benefits 
of the Arrears Act. This was increased 
by the fact that the poor tenants had no 
stock left. Dear bread and dear potatoes 
instituted the present famine. The really 
important point as to whether this Act 
ought or ought not to be extended as to 
time turned upon the question—had the 
poor people of Ireland had a fair chance 
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of using the Act? Evidence had already 
been adduced that there were difficulties 
in the way of utilizing its provisions. 
So difficult was the procedure made 
under the rules by the Courts that it 
was practically only within the last 10 
days that the Courts had been open to 
the people; and it was, he thought, 
necessary for them to give 10 days’ 
notice to their landlords before they 
could be brought under the action of the 
measure at all. Considering these diffi- 
culties, he thought the claim might 
fairly be put forward on behalf of these 
poor people that the time should be ex- 
tended ; and he submitted that the de- 
mand for its further extension was one 
that had been completely justified by 
the evidence brought forward by his 
Colleagues. While he was in Roscom- 
mon he attended one of these Courts, 
and observed how complicated was the 
nature of the procedure adopted there. 


He found Major General Tisdal, who. 


was evidently a very respectable and 
well-meaning man, but seemingly with 
no knowledge of law, acting as the legal 
representative of the landlord, and bully- 
ing most of the tenants, who were too 
poor to employ a lawyer, and were per- 
fectly undefended. This man was com- 
pletely in the hands of the lawyers, and 
he had to do what the lawyers told him. 
Under these circumstances, the diffi- 
culties of properly utilizing the Act 
were, of course, great so far as the poor 
tenants were concerned; and on their 
behalf, therefore, it seemed to him that 
a fair case had been made out for an 
extension of time. With regard to the 
present distress, the right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
said it was probably not so severe as it 
had been represented; and a similar 
statement had been made by the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, based, no 
doubt, on one of the Reports of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board. But it should be remembered 
that these Inspectors did not come very 
much in contact with the people; they 
spent most of their time in the company 
of the landlords or in the county clubs. 
They knew very little of what was going 
on in the country, except when ordered 
specially to go and inform themselves as 
to a certain state of facts, and then their 
examination was very superficial. But, 
on the other hand, what were the views 
of the Poor Law Guardians, of the 
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tradesmen, of the agents, and of the 

eople whose daily life brought them 
into almost hourly contact with these 
poor tenants. He held in his hand a 
resolution passed by the Board of Guar- 
dians of Boyle, and among them were 
the representatives of several of the 
local landlords. This was not a resolu- 
tion passed by any mere section of the 
community, or by the followers of any 
political Party. It was a resolution 
passed unanimously to the following 
effect :— 

“That the Guardians of Boyle Union hereby 

call the attention of the Local Government 
Board and of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to the serious and grave condition that the 
affairs in this Union have assumed, and to the 
starvation impending over thousands of house- 
holders in consequence of the total failure of 
the potato crop among the small farmers, the 
destruction of the oats crop to a great extent by 
the recent storm and bad weather, to the de- 
preciation of the hay crop, and to the various 
householders that are without stock, and unless 
the Government come to their assistance they 
must die of want.’’ 
A resolution of that kind was much more 
valuable than the mere opinion of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford, who 
judged simply from a mere general idea. 
The Government would find that they 
were making a great mistake unless they 
faced this difficulty at once, and took 
measures to meet the danger that now 
confronted them. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no one who 
has listened to this discussion can deny 
that it isan interesting result of a novel 
but very Constitutional process by which 
the attention of the House has been 
called to this subject ; and whatever hon. 
Members’ own feelings may be as re- 
gards this question, they will, at all 
events, allow that those who take the 
gloomy and anxious views of the Mover 
of the Motion are justified in setting 
an example which, however, I hope will 
not be followed except on occasions at 
least as momentous as the present. The 
fears which have prompted hon. Gentle- 
men to take this course are not shared to 
a very great extent by the Government. 
I have taken down the words of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) who 
stated, reproducing in substance what 
had been stated by the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, that the Arrears Act 
has failed, and he then talks as if all 
were over. But the hon. Member for 
Sligo and other hon. Members have not, 
in my opinion, brought to their minds 
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the fact that the matter is not over, and 
that so far from there being only seven 
days in which tenants can take ad- 
vantage of the Act, and that within a 
week the failure or success of the mea- 
sure will be evident, there is still before 
them a space of more than five weeks. 
I shall try and show in a single sentence 
that there is confusion in the mind of 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly) on the subject that does not 
exist in the mind of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton). 
The hon. Member for Roscommon says 
that the poor people have had no chance 
given them of taking advantage of the 
Act, because they have been obliged to 
give 10 days’ notice of their intention. 
That is quite true ; but the notice has not 
to be given before the payment of the 
critical year’s rent—the rent of 1881— 
but before application is made to the 
Court to come within the benefits of the 
Act, and that application may be made 
not only until November 30, but any 
time before the 31st December. There- 
fore, it was no argument why the Go- 
vernment should extend a date which 
has no reference whatever to this 10 
days’ notice. I do not for a moment 
say that I am capable of enlightening 
hon. Members who have spoken on this 
subject, nor have I detected anything 
in their arguments to show that they 
have any inaccuracy in their minds. 
But, in my opinion, they take too gloomy 
a view of the position. Their view, at 
all events, is not the view of the Land 
Commissioners. Aslong ago as October 
21 the Land Commissioners prophesied 
that what is now happening would 
happen. They prophesied that the ap- 
plications for admission to the benefits 
of the Act would come in at a very late 
date indeed, and that they would as- 
tonish and raise very great apprehension 
on the part of a Government anxious to 
see full advantage taken of the Act. 
The reason they gave for thisremarkable 
prophecy was that the preparation of 
Joint applications on large estates is a 
tedious operation, requiring that the 
tenant shall be seen personally by the 
agent who fills up the forms, and that 
most of the principal landlords were 
deferring communications with their 
tenants on the subject till the usual 
time for receiving rents after the No- 
vember fairs ; and they go on to say that 
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experience abundantly proves that where 
a last day is fixed for making applica- 
tions a large portion of the applications 
will be deferred till the eleventh hour. 
They draw that deduction from experi- 
ence of the Land Law Act in Ireland, in 
which the making of applications as re- 
garded what are called unfair leases was 
deferred in a great number of cases till 
the very last day; and under Section 59, 
which deals with arrears, more Notices 
were lodged in the last available week 
than in all the rest of the time dur- 
ing which they could have been lodged. 
Therefore, this remarkable, prophetic, 
and anticipatory statement of the Land 
Commissioners is in itself a source of 
comfort. Then comes the question 
whether the generous appeal of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork and the 
hon. Member for Roscommon have been 
answered, and whether the poor people 
of Ireland have had a full chance of 
availing themselves of the Act. I cannot 
imagine that greater publicity could be 
given to any measure enacted with the 
honest intention of benefiting Ireland. 
On August the 22nd, three days after the 
passing of the Act, the rules and forms 
were published; and soon after the publi- 
cation of the rules, which were first sold 
for 6d., the Land Commissioners caused 
leaflets, with copies of the rules upon 
them, to be circulated through the rural 
post offices at a charge of 3d. Of that 
edition of the rules more than 100,000 
copies were distributed. In addition to 
all this the Commissioners, through the 
agency of the Constabulary, distributed 
among the clergy of all denominations 
a pamphlet giving advice to landlords 
and tenants; and as complaints began to 
be made of the difficulty of procuring 
forms, the Land Courts took care always 
to keep a very large stock at their office, 
and supplied them promptly and in such 
large numbers that if they were all used 
the Government might well hope that 
the Act would have a very extensive 
application. The opinion of the Com- 
missioners to which I have referred is still 
unshaken, and they report to me this 
morning that they understand that upon 
some large estates the landlords and 
tenants are now engaged in filling up 
joint applications. That is a matter for 
congratulation, because they can be pre- 
sented till December; or, if the Com- 
missioners choose to extend the time, 
they can be presented till the end of 
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Apni. The general opinion of the Com- 
missioners has, as far as I have had the 
opportunity of ascertaining, been borne 
out by the opinion of private persons 
who are well qualified to judge. Only 
this morning I got an unsolicited letter 
from a gentleman with whom I am not 
acquainted, but who is agent for a 
wealthy nobleman and for a consider- 
able number of landed proprietors. He 
says— 

‘¢ There seems to be a general idea that be- 
cause there. has been but a comparatively small 
claim upon the Treasury under the Arrears Act 
up to the present time, therefore the number 
and amount of the applications will be trifling, 
but that it is necessary to bear to mind that the 
bulk of the claims will be made next month. 
The landlords of this county (Clare) almost in- 
variably join with their tenants in their appli- 
cations, and comparatively few of the joint 
applications are sent in as yet.” 

That opinion is likewise shared by the 
Under Secretary at Dublin Castle, Mr. 
Hamilton, who, as the result of his con- 
versation with the people of all classes, 
official and non-official, says he has no 
doubt that a very large number of appli- 
cations will be received before the 31st 
December. He says he does not see the 
object that tenants would have in apply- 
ing before the last day fixed, even if 
they fulfilled the necessary preliminary 
of having paid a year’s rent before the 
30th of November. He adds that he 
has no reason to think the Act will be 
a failure, and that the cases in which 
tenants have failed in consequence of a 
difficulty connected with the gale to ful- 
fil the conditions with which they must 
comply before obtaining the benefits of 
the Act are few. He expects, in fact, 
that the measure will be made use of 
largely, and that the £250,000 which has 
been spoken of by some Members will 
be very greatly exceeded by the amount 
of money which will eventually have to 
be paid. I believe the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, if he consults the Re- 
cords of the House, will find that the 
question of the date for the payment of 
the year’s rent was not very prominently 
brought forward in the debates in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Persons holding 
Office should not insist too strongly 
upon their own opinions; and it may 
be that the amount of money required 
for carrying out the Arrears Act may 
fall below the estimate of the Govern- 
ment, though, as has been more than 
once said to-night, that estimate was 
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a maximum. If the Act fulfilled the 
urpose for which it has been passed, a 
ower expenditure than was at one time 
anticipated will be more an advantage 
than a disadvantage. The original be- 
lief of the Government was that every 
tenant who could satisfy the conditions 
of the Act, conditions which any tenant 
who can hold his head above water 
ought to be able to satisfy, would be 
able to place himself in a position to 
reap the advantages of the Land Act. 
That was the belief of the Government 
when they introduced the measure, and 
up to this time they have seen no reason 
to alter their belief. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork has discussed at 
some length the question of the hanging 
gale, and has criticized the devisions of 
the Commissioners with respect to it. 
Well, I am not here to criticize the Land 
Commission, and I am not here to defend 
them; but I nevertheless think it right 
to say that they have acted with great 
energy and promptitude, and with every 
desire to make the Act succeed. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork said 
that a decision should have been given 
weeks or months ago. But they have 
evidently relied upon giving a decision 
as a Court of Appeal from the investi- 
gators upon this important question. 
That reliance has, however, been de- 
feated, because no tenant or tenant’s 
solicitor will come forward to dispute 
the decisions of the investigators. In 
my own opinion, the clause with regard 
to the hanging gale is as clear as the sun 
at noonday; and that, as far as I can 
gather, is the opinion of the Land Com- 
missioners. It appears to be the opi- 
nion of the tenants and their solicitors 
also, otherwise how does the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork account for the remarkable 
fact contained in a letter written by one 
of the Land Commissioners, in which, 
after stating that he considers Galla- 
gher’s case at an end, he says in cases 
where ‘the construction of Sub-section 3 
appeared to arise, the attention of the 
solicitors of tenants was called to the 
advisability of bringing the cases before 
the Court for judicial decision; but as 
yet none have done so, though they have 
been informed that every facility would 
be given for the purpose, and though 
the Commissioners even went so far as 
to indicate that if the question of costs 
stood in the way they would be prepared 
to make some arrangement to obviate the 
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objection. The hon. Member for Cork 
thinks that very definite instructions 
should be given to the investigators. 
On that point I do not join issue with 
the hon. Gentleman or otherwise; but 
the Land Commissioners take a different 
view. They consider that they are a 
judicial body, and that the investigators 
are so likewise, and that the only way in 
which they can give instructions to the 
investigators as a Court of First Instance 
is by judicial decision on a case of ap- 
peal. Whether that is or is not the best 
way of going to work, it is certainly a 
most defensible and intelligible method ; 
and the curious fact that not a single 
appeal has been lodged makes me think 
that landlords, tenants, investigators, 
Land Commissioners, and the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, take exactly the 
same view of the case. Her Majesty’s 
Government agree thoroughly with the 
hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. Richard- 
son) that it is most important that it 
should be known clearly and thoroughly 
whether or not the date in the Act is to 
be kept. The next six or seven days 
and the next five or six weeks are very 
critical, and it is most important that 
the tenants should be assured from what 
is passing in the House to-night that 
whatever arrangements the tenants may 
make to bring them within the scope of 
the Act should be made within the time. 
It would be a cruel kindness to offer any 
hopes which could not be realized. 
Then the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork said that large numbers of tenants 
are excluded from the benefit of the Act 
—some from inability to pay their rent, 
and some from inability to pay previous 
costs. No doubt, with regard to the 
payment of costs, if it had been originally 
included in the Act, it would have been 
very easy to argue in favour of that in- 
clusion. But there is a great difference 
between the case of arrears and the case 
of costs, and I think the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork greatly exaggerates 
the practical importance of the question. 
The cases in which costs have been in- 
curred may be divided into four classes. 
The first was where the landlord has 
brought an ejectment and evicted the 
tenant. In such cases the costs incurred 
are -very light, unless they have been 
increased presumably by the tenant’s 
own act, and, in some cases, by his fault. 
The actual costs of ejectments in the 
Civil Bill Court ranged between 10s. 
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and 30s. in undefended cases. But only 
where the tenant defended the case, in 
some instances from natural litigious- 
ness, in others owing to bad advice, 
would the costs be so large as to form a 
real bar to his taking the benefit of the 
Act. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman included the 
sheriff's costs in his statement ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not. Then 
comes the cases where the landlord has 
recovered judgment, but has not brought 
an ejectment. In such a case the costs 
would be less, because the costs of eject- 
ments are a large factor in the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that evic- 
tions were usually taken in the Supe- 
rior Courts, where the costs would be 
greater. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have heard 
that there is a considerable desire mani- 
fested, in the case were a landlord has 
recovered judgment, to induce the tenant 
to sell his interest in order to satisfy the 
judgment. In these cases the tenants 
are far outside the scope of the Act, and 
money given by legislation for the pur- 
pose of restoring them would be a pro- 
ceeding not contemplated by the Arrears 
Act, which is a most exceptional benefit 
to a particular class of distressed persons ; 
and if Parliament were to extend it they 
would be making a demand which they 
have no right to make upon the surplus 
of the Irish Church Fund, which was 
intended for the benefit of the whole of 
the people of Ireland, and perhaps also 
> te the British taxpayer. The hon. 

ember spoke of evictions, and quoted 
figures of a most painful and deplorable 
kind. The evictions this year down to 
October are 4,249; last year they were 
3,415, and the year before 2,110. These 
figures are very painful; but no more 
powerful machinery was ever set up to 
prevent evictions than has been provided 
by Parliament in the beginning of this 
Session, in the shape of the Arrears 
Act, and last Session in the shape of the 
Land Act. I think that Parliament has 
done as much as it is called upon to do 
in order to prevent this very painful 
process of eviction; and it may be a 
question whether those eviction Returns 
are not greater arguments against the 
hon. Gentleman’s belief, the holding of 
which proceeds from his anxiety for the 
welfare of Ireland, that a great number 
of tenants are being left out in the cold. 
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In August the evictions were 753; in 
September they had fallen to 349; in 
October they were 306 ; and down to the 
22nd of this month of November they 
were only 131—that is to say, hardly 
more than half the number in any pre- 
vious month of the year. I cannot 
help hoping that this is a proof that the 
Arrears Act has already begun to work 
in the direction of stopping evictions. 
I believe I need say no more as to the 
main contention of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork; but so much has been 
said of the coming distress that if I were 
wholly silent on the subject, it might 
give rise to the very serious apprehension 
that the Government are not alive to the 
gravity of the situation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
arguing in favour of the proposals of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, has 
said that the Irish people are face to face 
with famine. Now, I cannot admit that 
the questions of famine and the Arrears 
Act are as nearly allied as some hon. 
Members suppose, nor do I believe that 
famine could be averted by enabling a 
very few more poor people to meet the 
mild, the indulgent, and, as some 
thought, the lax conditions of that 
measure. But, though I do not see the 
bearing of one of these questions on the 
other, none the less do I regard the 
distress on the West Coast of Ireland as 
one of the most trying difficulties that 
has occurred since my official connection 
with the country. The hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) has asked what 
the Government will do while the people 
starve, and another hon. Member has 
feared that both the late and the present 
Chief Secretaries for Ireland take too 
rose-coloured a view of the situation. 
But, considering the part played by the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) during a former famine, 
he cannot be expected to underrate the 
gravity of the recurrence of such a 
disaster; while, for my own part, I 
can assure the hon. Member that I am 
not very likely to take a rose-coloured 
view of Irish distress, for when I was a 
lad almost the first recollections I have 
were of living in a house where two 
years’ work was done in connection with 
famine, which was generally believed to 
be the hardest work ever any man did 
in the records of English officialism. 
What has the Government done? They 
have left no stone unturned to get in- 
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formation. Inspectors have been sent 
all over the country, and with regard to 
the districts where there was distress 
they have been sent again and again, 
and information other than that from 
Inspectors has also been obtained. Now 
that the Government is anxious to be 
informed by a more minute system of 
channels of information than the In- 
spectors constitute, in seven counties in 
Ireland—namely, in Sligo, Roscommon, 
Mayo, Leitrim, Kerry, Galway, and 
West Cork, a Circular has been issued 
to the Resident Magistrates which is to 
be distributed all over their districts, so 
that a most minute account shall be 
given of the prospects of the people in 
every separate village and district; and 
every one of these which I have hitherto 
seen shows that, at any rate, the exami- 
nation will be most thorough. These 
Circulars will be answered without any 
fear of shocking official ears or delicate 
susceptibilities. Then comes the question 
of what the Government propose to do. 
Resolutions have been passed calling upon 
the Government to advance money for 
public works. Now, that is not the policy 
which the Government intend to adopt. 
The Government consider that the ques- 
tion of public money is one apart from 
that of relieving distress. They consider 
that this should not be made an occasion 
for giving money for public works which 
would not otherwise be given. The ex- 
perience of the great Famine has con- 
vinced the Government that that is not 
the most efficient or satisfactory way of 
relieving distress, and I cannot say that 
the experience of the last distress has 
brought forward any consideration which 
would induce them to alter that opinion. 
The truth is, that spending money on 
public works does not insure the relief of 
the right people, for the sick and the 
starving stay at home, and men come to 
labour ‘vho do not want the wages, and 
would have been better employed on their 
every day work.- In the great Famine of 
which I spoke just now, people gave up 
all their ordinary rural occupations and 
trades, till at last they were withdrawn to 
a dangerous degree from the work of 
agriculture. This method is also a most 
extravagant form of relief, as it makes 
the people far too eager for their share 
of the profit, and, while it affords no 
real test of distress whatever, is only a 
sort of bounty for work done. What 
can be more striking than the fact that 
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in the great Famine 3,000,000 of people 
were supported by public works, and 
cost in one month more than £1,000,000, 
and in one week as much as £259,000? 
The enormous extravagance of that sys- 
tem has induced the Treasury to adopt 
a plan founded on the principle of the 
Poor Law, and to give relief in the most 
direct form of food, to be provided by 
funds locally raised, and assisted, if 
necessary, out of the Exchequer. By 
this kind of relief 3,000,000 of people 
were fed for six months at a cost of 
£1,500,000 of public money, a sum 
which, under the extravagant system of 
relief by public works, would have fed 
them for only six weeks. 

Mr. PARNELL: Where was that, 
and when? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That was done 
all over Ireland in the year 1847. 

Mr. O’K ELLY: On what diet ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The diet could 
not have been unsatisfactory, for the 
physical results of that kind of relief 
were considered better than those of the 
other system. The Government now 
have made preparations to give assist- 
ance through the Poor Law. They 
have issued a Circular on November 18 
to the Boards of Guardians, giving them 
all the necessary warnings and informa- 
tion, and the Circular is so plainly 
worded that the most unlettered persons 
cannot make a mistake. They have also 
in preparation another Circular, which 
will be issued, if necessary, enabling 
Boards of Guardians, where the rates 
absolutely fail, to make, applications to 
the proper authorities, and encouraging 
them to do so in case of need. Iam 
happy to think that the Government in- 
tend to work this system of relief with 
a degree of supervision and a strength 
of public money, which will give the 
most positive assurance that the appre- 
hensions of the hon. Member will not be 
realized, and that the people will not be 
allowed to starve. The hon. Member 
asks whether the Government will 
shrink from any step that may be neces- 
sary; but I venture to say that that 
will not be the case, and those who 
have followed the administration of the 
Irish Government sinee the beginning 
of the Session will be able to judge 
whether they have displayed timidity in 
the various difficulties they have en- 
countered. The Government have quite 
determined to rest all title to respect 
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and toleration on the fact of preserving 
the people of Ireland from the severest 
consequences of the threatened distress. 
The method which they have adopted 
for that purpose is that which they be- 
lieve will best effect that object, without 
at the same time doing anything to de- 
moralize the people or waste the public 
money. 

Mr. GIBSON: Sir, it is only natural 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland should desire to 
indicate that he has carefully and fully 
considered the importance of the matters 
to which he has referred, and it is only 
natural and to be expected that the Go- 
vernment should desire to explain that 
the Arrears Bill has not failed in the 
short period it has been law. Whether 
it is right to describe it as a failure or 
not, I think few can deny that it has 
not achieved the exact purpose which it 
was expected to accomplish. To say the 
least, it has fallen, I may say, rather 
flat. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
however, indicates that he has grounds 
for the hope that it may yet succeed, and 
bases that hope upon the fact that the 
Land Commissioners, in addition to their 
other important duties, have recently 
adopted the réle of prophets, and that in 
the seven days that have yet to elapse 
before the end of the month there will 
be such a rush of applications that it 
may yet succeed. There are five weeks 
yet before the earlier operations can be 
examined into. Now, I do not think it 
is a very profitable inquiry to examine 
too closely into why it is that the Act 
should not have accomplished the results 
expected from it. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork has said that one of the 
reasons may be found in the existence 
of that curious clause which contains a 
provision about the hanging gale. I am 
bound to say that my conscience is abso- 
lutely free on that subject, for I pointed 
out that Sub-section 3 of Clause 1 was 
open to a variety of complications. I 
set myself the task of endeavouring to 
cut the Gordian knot by suggesting that 
the whole of that sub-section should be 
omitted, in order that the tenants might 
have a clear and precise proposition 
submitted to them as to which there 
should be no doubt. That proposal of 
mine was, however, rejected. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
said that, to his mind, its construction is 
as clear as crystal; but he did not state 
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what his construction was. When the 
right hon. Gentleman was pressed by 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork that it would have been 
reasonable for the Land Commissioners 
to have informed their investigators 
what was their own view on the subject, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s only answer 
was that he would not say whether it 
was right or wrong for the Land Com- 
mission to give an authoritative instruc- 
tion on the subject, as it was not his 
function to defend the Commission. Look- 
ing at the matter impartially, however, 
I think the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork has somewhat exaggerated this as 
the ground of the failure of the Act. 
No doubt, there have been difficulties 
and confusion as to the interpretation of 
that section, and it may be that that 
confusion has led to hesitation and un- 
certainty, the result of which may have 
been to exclude people from applying to 
get the benefit of the Act; but I do not 
think myself it will be found to prevail 
to a very large extent. Another reason 
suggested is the limitation of time that 
has been put into the Act in its progress 
through this House, and has had some 
effect in the matter. Then the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork said that 
the House of Lords was to blame for 
some of the hitches of the Act. Well, if 
this Act has failed, it has not been owing 
to a solitary syllable introduced into it 
in the House of Lords. It has been 
owing to Amendments suggested in this 
House, and deliberately adopted without 
a solitary syllable of objection. I say 
the House of Lords are not in the 
slightest degree to blame in the mat- 
ter. They have not contributed to 
the extent of half a quarter of a 
syllable to anything of the kind. 
Indeed, the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, too, when pressed on the subject, 
withdrew the charge. As to the question 
of the limitation of time, I am disposed 
to agree with what has been said on that 
point by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
—namely, that the matter passed through 
this House as a matter not of first-class 
importance. The Amendment was moved 
in a few words, and the attention of hon. 
Members was not directed to the objec- 
tion now sought to be attached to it. 
Another matter I desire to notice is this 
—that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
charge is so freely used against the Irish 
landlords, no one who has a true under- 
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standing of what has occurred in Ireland 
since the passing of this Act can suggest 
that the landlords are in the least to 
blame for the failure—if failure there be 
—initsadministration. It will be found 
that in the 16,000 applications that have 
been made up to the last dates, in the 
vast majority of cases the applications 
have been joint applications between 
landlords and tenants. Nay, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself stated, as a 
ground for expecting that the Act would 
not fail, that he had been told that on 
some of the largest estates in Ireland the 
landlords were seeking to co-operate with 
their tenants. So I am entitled to say 
that the landlords can no more be pointed 
to asa party to the shortcomingsor failure 
of this Act than the House of Com- 
mons itself. In my opinion, the paucity 
of applications on the part of tenants to 
get the benefit of the Act will be found, 
if we want some cause, in the fact that 
a tenant to get the benefit of the Act has 
to pay one year’s rent down, or show 
that he hasdone so. A great many ten- 
ants, we know, are heavily in arrear, 
owing either to poverty or want of me- 
thod, and are not able to face that great 
primary condition. If, therefore, there 
is to be a division of praise and blame, 
and a calculation of the chances of what 
has been and what might have been, I 
should say that the chief grounds of this 
paucity of applications is to be found in 
the rejection of the loan plan. The gift 
plan requires this preliminary paying 
down of one year’s rent, a very difficult 
condition to comply with in many in- 
stances; whereas the loan scheme would 
have been satisfied by the tenant in- 
curring merely a liability to repay a loan 
on certain specified easy terms, spread 
over a number of years. That system a 
tenant could have understood without the 
slightest trouble. ‘The evictions, which 
I am bound to say have not been re- 
ferred to at any great length in the course 
of this debate, have been represented, 
and not unfairly, by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as having been steadily diminish- 
ing for months. One thing makes this 
debate of importance and very great in- 
terest to Ireland. In Ireland, on this sub- 
ject, as upon many others, there are wide, 
vague, fluctuating, and uncertain hopes ; 
and it is essentially necessary that what- 
ever may be the decision of the Govern- 
ment, it should be expressed in the 
clearest and most distinct language, and 
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with the most unfaltering purpose. If 
this debate should do nothing else than 
indicate to the tenantry of Ireland that 
a decision has been arrived at distinctly 
and clear, then I say it will have accom- 
plished a good deal. As my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) points out, one of the 
most important factors for the pacifica- 
tion and satisfaction of Ireland is know- 
ing finality. Keeping her in a state of 
suspense, unrealized hope, constant hot 
water, and vague uncertainty, isto preach 
to her a life-long period of wretched 
agitation. To speak with hesitation of 
the Land Bill and the Arrears Bill is 
merely to aid in preventing and retarding 
that prosperity we all desire so much to 
see. The right hon. Gentleman at the 
close of his speech spoke in a way which 
showed that he recognized fully the ne- 
cessity of observing the symptoms of 
distress in Ireland. The Arrears Bill 
was not intended to be a Distress Bill, 
and no one has put that more clearly 
before us than the Prime Minister him- 
self. But this does not, in the slightest 
degree, diminish the responsibilities of 
the Government. On the contrary, it 
rather adds to the grave responsibility of 
watching the progress and bearings of 
the distress. 1 was in Ireland myself on 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, and made 
all the inquiries I could in reference to 
the general state of the country and the 
distress; and, so far as I could gather, 
there is much real distress in the West 
of Ireland and Donegal. It may be that 
the distress will seriously and substan- 
tially increase during the winter months; 
but as yet I do not think we have reason 
to dread anything that can be designated 
a famine, and I would fain hope that 
there is nothing that cannot be satis- 
factorily grasped by a somewhat liberal 
and generous administration of the Poor 
Laws. It must be recognized, and it 
cannot be too clearly or strongly im- 
pressed upon the public mind, that in the 
extreme West of Ireland and in Done- 
gal, distress is, unfortunately, if I may 
say it, almost chronic. Every second or 
third year there is very acute distress. 
That circumstance, although it ought not 
in the slightest degree to influence us in 
slackening vigorous measures, is yet one 
to be borne largely in mind. Iam glad 
to hear that the Government have issued 
a Circular desiring information on the 
subject. Parliament will, I assume, meet 
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about the usual time next year. [‘‘ No, 
no!” ‘* Later.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE:: Earlier. 

Mr. GIBSON: I shall be ready to 
meet earlier, or later, as may suit the 
Government ; but I wish to point out 
that meantime the responsibility of taking 
all those steps with regard to the present 
position of Ireland that may be necessary 
rests with the Irish Executive ; and I am 
bound to say that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman indicates that he is quite 
alive to the responsibility. The right 
hon. Gentleman has had his attention 
specially called to the fact that there is 
distress in Ireland, and that that distress 
requires to be closely, anxiously, and 
vigilantly looked after, and I hope that 
he may be able to cope with that distress 
by the existing machinery at his disposal 
until Parliament again assembles. If the 
Executive vigorously do their work, Par- 
liament will, I feel confident, when it 
reassembles, if it should be found neces- 
sary to assist in the loyal discharge of the 
painful duties of the Executive, not hesi- 
tate to do its share’in the work if, un- 
fortunately, it should be found requisite. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, no 
one had the least doubt of the sympa- 
thies of the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
and if the question of dealing with the 
distress were left to him, he should feel 
certain that his own sympathy and his 
own intelligence would prompt his action 
in every case. But he would warn the 
right hon. Gentleman against trusting 
too much to subordinate officials of all 
kinds. He perfectly well remembered 
the Famine of 1847. At the earlier 
period, when the Famine was growing, 
the officials were making favourable re- 
ports, and it was not until the newspaper 
correspondents went down to the dis- 
tressed districts and drew such a picture 
of the condition of things there that the 
mind of the country was satisfied of the 
existence of distress, and that much 
good might have been done had measures 
been taken in time. He, therefore, 
strongly warned the right hon. Gentle- 
man against paying too much attention 
to the answers to his Circular, and re- 
commended him to made inquiries from 
persons in the districts where the dis- 
tress existed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of relief by means of public 
works in times of emergency; but in 
1847 the system of public works was 
found to be not of the least use in the 
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relief of genuine distress, for the various 
posts on the works were filled by unde- 
serving persons, who were thus pen- 
sioned at the public expense. They 
might, however, be of advantage pro- 
vided they were adapted to the needs of 
the various districts. There was one 
question to which he would like an an- 
swer, and that was, whether the Go- 
vernment were determined to allow out- 
door relief in Ireland before the distress 
had become acute, and before the homes 
were broken up? Were they prepared 
to relax the restrictions under which 
relief could now only be given in case 
of sickness, and grant relief before the 
sicknessarrived ? Then, upon the ques- 
tion of the Arrears Act, he greatly re- 
gretted the kind of answer the Govern- 
ment had given that evening. No diffi- 
culty had arisen which was not pre- 
dicted at the time the Bill was before 
the House. What was good in the Bill 
was due to the Irish Members; what 
was defective in it came from sources 
over which the Irish Members had no 
control. The right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the costs connected with eject- 
ment which were thrown upon poor ten- 
ants as if they were next to nothing; 
but in many instances they were ex- 
tremely heavy and even ruinous, pre- 
venting the tenant from being able to 
take advantage of the Arrears Act, and 
causing him to lose everything. Several 
striking cases of this kind had come 
under his own knowledge. The Chief 
Secretary had reminded them that the 
Land Court was a Court of Appeal to 
which those who were embarrassed by 
the difficulties of the hanging gale might 
resort; but it should be noticed that in 
Treland they had had a tribunal of first 
instance, composed of military officers 
and gentlemen who had had no legal 
training whatever, and who seemed to 
be put there in order that they might 
learn something about the Arrears Act 
and the rudiments of the law. If the 
Arrears Act was in any sense a failure, 
the Government certainly could not say 
they had been forewarned not merely of 
of what would be the result, but of the 
precise points of weakness to which its 
failure might be traced. 

CotoneLt NOLAN said, that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had told them that 
forms of application for the benefit of 
the Arrears Act could be sent in up to 
the 3lst of December. He knew that 
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to beso. [Mr. Synan: They could be 
sent in even later by consent of the 
Court.] The important point, however, 
was whether the tenant would be able 
to pay the year’s rent before the 30th of 
November; and that vital matter the 
Chief Secretary had skimmed over very 
lightly. It should be remembered that 
the weather had been very wet and in- 
jurious to farming operations, so that the 
tenants had not been able to send their 
produce to market in time to find the 
money with which to pay their arrears ; 
and that circumstance, he thought, might 
supply a reason for extending the period 
for paying the year’s rent to the 31st of 
December. Again, there were many 
fairs in December, at which the small 
tenants habitually sold their cattle ; and 
it would, therefore, be a great point to 
extend the time for payment of their 
arrears by another month. He knew 
that a largé number of tenants were 
making every exertion to take advan- 
tage of the Act, and he had no doubt 
that a large number of applications 
would come in before the end of No- 
vember; but he believed that 30 or 40 
per cent more, and those, too, the most 
necessitous cases, would come in if the 
time were prolonged for another month. 
The Act expired, so far as payments 
went, next Wednesday; and they now 
only had that most unfortunate decision 
of the Government near the last mo- 
ment. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
ought to see that that decision was tele- 
graphed to the most remote parts of 
Ireland. With regard to the appre- 
hended distress in that country, he did 
not think there would be famine; but 
he believed that there would be very 
considerable distress, and that it would 
arise mainly from two causes. In the 
first place, there would be a great want 
of employment for the people; and, in 
the next place, the price of potatoes 
would be high. As compared with last 
year, the price was at present more than 
doubled; and, owing to the partial 
failure of the crops, he believed that 
in some localities there would be great 
distress. They must remember, also, 
if they relied upon the rates to support 
the poor, that they could not expect to 
raise them to any very unusual amount 
without the fear of swamping the small 
farmers and precluding them from sow- 
ing their land. He would like the Go- 


vernment also to change their system of 
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lending money. By the present method 
of making advances they could not lend 
more than £50, and he desired to see 
that sum very considerably raised, so as 
to render the expense less in proportion 
to the amount raised. He was sorry to 
see that so little hope was held out in 
the speech of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland ; it was one of the worst speeches 
he had ever heard—indeed, he might 
almost call it a dangerous speech. It told 
them in a word that they were to be left 
to their own resources, much in the same 
way as the horse who was locked up in 
the stable was told to feed himself by 
his resources. His resources were his 
teeth and his heels, and he only required 
his liberty to use them ; but so long as 
that liberty was denied him, it was im- 
possible for him to make his own re- 
sources available. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the importance of the subject amply jus- 
tified the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. He felt that the Prime 
Minister’s language was wanting in that 
sympathy he had often before shown to 
Irish distress, and he was struck with 
the fact that no allusion was made to the 
approaching distress, reports of which 
must have reached him. The Motion 
was also founded upon the speech of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; and it was 
a curious fact that while in England, 
where famines never happened, provision 
was made in spite of economiclaws forthe 
advance of money from the rates ; in Ire- 
land, where famines occurred every two 
or three years, no such power existed. 
Heshared with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) a strong feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion at that speech. That speech was 
the old familiar echo of the policy and 
the spirit which had always actuated 
Irish functionaries in Dublin Castle. 
Nothing else could have induced him to 
suppose that Irishmen who crossed the 
Channel to obtain work, in order to take 
the proceeds home to their families, could 
not be trusted to spend money in the 
same way when they had to go 10 or 12 
miles for it. If he desired a refutation 
of such narrow views, he would refer 
him to the Report of the Society of 
Friends of what took place at the time 
of the great Famine. It was strange, 
indeed, that in'Ireland, where it was so 
much needed, the law did not permit 
them to efficiently relieve distress. The 
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right hon. Gentleman said that if neces- 
sary they would violate the law; but 
surely that was a most extraordinary 
doctrine for the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to advocate in that House. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
public bodies in various parts of Ireland 
had already felt it to be their duty to 
eall attention to the distress which was 
impending. He would refer to a resolu- 
tion passed by the Swinford Board of 
Guardians expressing the desire of the 
people of that district to obtain a loan 
of public money for the purpose of per- 
manently improving their holdings and 
farms. That was a desire which ought 
to receive the sympathy of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and he complained that 
after Parliament had enabled the Irish 
Government to assist in the development 
of Irish resources, there was always some 
piece of red tape tied round the provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament which 
prevented them from coming into active 
operation. He need only refer to the 
Rule framed by the Treasury in regard 
to loans for the improvement of farms 
under the Land Act. That Rule de- 
clared that £100 should be the minimum 
sum lent to tenant farmers, and that 
it should be lent only to tenants of 
£20 valuation and upwards. How long 
did it take the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork to ‘ peg away” at the 
Irish Government before he induced 
them to reduce the amount to £50 and 
the valuation to £10? The Treasury 
was therefore responsible for having de- 
feated the intention of Parliament by 
framing that rule in the first instance. 
He agreed with his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the County of 
Galway that the limit of £50 was far 
too high, as the great bulk of the tenant 
farmers wanted only a little capital to 

ermanently improve their holdings. 
With respect to the impending distress, 
he trusted the Chief Secretary would 
not be content with sending out official 
Circulars, which was just what his Pre- 
decessors had done on former occasions. 
Resident Magistrates and others to whom 
these official Cireulars were sent had no 
sympathy with the masses of the people. 
They would sneer at Irish distress, and 
it was not till famine was strewing their 
course with those who had been starved 
to death that they would recognize the 
distress. Benevolent emigration would 
not cure the evil since the wretched 
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patches of land vacated in this way were 
at once occupied by others in quite as 
large numbers. It was by a system of 
migration and not one of emigration 
that they could meet the difficulty, and 
until the Government had grappled with 
the difficulty, the story of Irish discon- 
tent would continue to arise to the shame 
and humiliation of the Irish people. In 
reply to the Ohief Secretary, he told the 
right hon. Gentleman that they were 
ready to fall back upon their own re- 
sources if they would give them the 
control of their own resources. The pre- 
sent Irish Government was a mockery 
of Irish hopes and aspirations. Various 
causes had been assigned to explain the 
fact that only some 16,000 tenant farmers 
had availed themselves of the Arrears 
Act. He had received a communication 
in which there was a statement to the 
effect that, although only a year’s rent 
was required to be paid before obtaining 
the benefits of the Act, the agents ex- 
acted a half-year’s rent in addition be- 
fore the cases were put into the Court. 
That occurred in districts where there 
was no hanging gale; and, of course, 
the effect of such proceedings was to 
prevent tenants from getting the benefit 
which they would otherwise enjoy from 
the Act. Although they had then the 
most Liberal Executive the Irish people 
had seen this century, they were as 
powerless as ever to control the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. He strongly 
commended the action of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork in 
bringing that matter before the House ; 
and he hoped that he would persist in 
doing so until ample justice had been 
done to the impoverished people whose 
cause they were sent there to represent. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken was 
quite accurate when he spoke of the 
unanimity of Irish Members on the 
question. It was said that the Arrears 
Act and the Land Act were both hum- 
bugs before they were passed. He had 
ventured to say that that was not the 
case, and he held that opinion still ; but 
Po with those who had that night 
called on the Government to give the Act 
a further chance. He did so, not because 
he thought it was a humbug, but that he 
believed it was in the interests of the 
Trish tenants and landlords. He thought 
they had a right to ask the Government 
to give that extension—he did not care 
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what time it was, so long as it was suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Heremembered 
the terrible scenes in 1847, which were 
caused by the unfortunate position of the 
people in Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, &e. He 
asked the earnest attention of the Go- 
vernment to the present distress, and he 
hoped no miserable consideration about 
money would stand in the way, con- 
sidering we spent millions in Egypt, 
Afghanistan, and Zululand. He was 
convinced that the hon. Member for Cork 
was fully justified in bringing thatmatter 
under the notice of the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the Prime 
Minister had observed in this debate a 
studied silence, which was more credit- 
able to his prudence than his humanity. 
He supposed that, under the laurels of 
Tel-el-Kebir, the Government could now 
afford to treat with disdain the demands 
of the Irish people. He hoped the re- 
sult of that obduracy would be to con- 
vince the people of Ireland that concilia- 
tion at any rate was played out, and they 
now knew that the moderate Whig was 
what O’Connelldescribed him. He main- 
tained that the Government had been 
misinformed by the Local Government 
Board Inspectors as to the distress that 
was likely to occur in Ireland. That was 
notably the case with regard to Tory 
Island, Donegal. The Rev. Father 
O’Donnell, the curate in charge, had 
written to him to say that the Inspector, 
Mr. Macfarlane, had not made a single 
inquiry of him, or, indeed, of any person 
of weight or authority on the Island, 
nor had he entered the huts of those 
among whom the distress was existing. 
Yet on the day of theinspection the heads 
of two families came to Father O’ Donnell 
requesting to be sent out of the Island 
to save themselves and families from 
starvation, and the next day seven more 
came with a like request. With regard 
to the Arrears Act, he thought that 
enough had been said to show that the 
measure was already a practical failure, 
and the poorest of the Irish people were 
exposed to all the horrors of famine, 
aggravated by the horrors of eviction 
during the coming winter months, be- 
cause the Government declined to give it 
a fair chance to come into operation. 

Mr. LEA said, he thought that the 
Reports of the Local Government In- 
spector were often, and perhaps neces- 
sarily, very cursory, and suggested that 
further steps should be taken to ascer- 
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tain whether any distress was likely to 
occur. He was sorry that the Govern- 
ment had not seen their way to extending 
the time for applications under the Ar- 
rears Act two or three months, because 
he considered it desirable that legislation 
like that relating to arrears, when once 
in force, should be effective ; but if they 
had decided not to do so it was best at 
once to let the tenants know that there 
was no chance of a prolongation of the 
period. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he concurred with 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that some 
of the labour works in Ireland had been 
of a useless character; but there were 
others of a reproductive nature, and he 
would suggest that the best and most 
useful means for relieving distress in Ire- 
land was by expending money on har- 
bour works. The Fishery Inspectors had 
recommended that works should be un- 
dertaken at 40 harbours ; and if that were 
done the fishermen on those coasts would 
be able to exercise their vocations to a 
much greater extent than at present. 
Tory Island, to which so much allusion 
had been made that night, was a very 
good example of the places which would 
be benefited by the formation of har- 
bours. The position of the inhabitants, 
whose chief characteristics were their 
primitiveness and their virtue, would be 
greatly improved if new harbours were 
erected, the one which already existed 
in the Island being quite inadequate for 
fishery purposes. He regretted greatly 
that the annual grant of £5,000 for- 
merly made in aid of local efforts in 
connection with the erection of harbours 
had been withdrawn since the sum of 
£45,000 had been advanced for that 


purpose; and he had been muchsurprised. 


at the hesitation of the Secretary to 
the Treasury to receive a deputation of 
Irish Members, who had intended wait- 
ing upon him in the hope of obtaining a 
renewal of the annual grant. The re- 
newal of the small grant would lead to 
a considerably larger amount being con- 
tributed by local effort, and much good 
would be given by the employment thus 
afforded. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw the 
Motion. He did not think anything 
could be added to the great usefulness 
of the discussion, or to the impression 
which he hoped had been made upon 
the Government, by putting the House 
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to the trouble of dividing. He trusted 
that the Government would reconsider 
the question of the relief of the distress, 
and that they would be able to see their 
way clear to ask Parliament to vote the 
power to enable them to give out poor 
relief in Ireland extensively. They had 
evidence in the progress of this debate 
of the existence of serious distress in 
Ireland ; and he trusted that the people 
would not be left until they were half- 
starved and enfeebled before relief was 


granted. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that this Act was the last of a series of 
measures which had distinguished the 
Liberal Party, and especially the Prime 
Minister, and which had proved a com- 
oe fiasco. He would refer to the 

urch Act of 1861, to the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881, and other measures 
of the Government, which he pronounced 
a miserable failure. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the Question before the 
House was the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, which the hon. 
Member for Oork asked leave to with- 
draw. The hon. Member was bound to 
confine himself to that subject. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wished merely to observe that the 
position of affairs in Ireland proved 
that the remedial measures of the Go- 
vernment had turned out a complete 
failure. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


[The following is the Entry in the 
Votes. | 

Mr. Parnell, Member for the City of Cork, 
rose in his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance; but the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported that Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than forty 
Members having accordingly risen in their 
places:— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
this House do now adjourn :”’—(Mr, Parnell : ) 
—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


MR. PARNELL, M.P., &c. (RELEASE 
FROM KILMAINHAM). 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Prime 
Minister, whether, considering the late 
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ness of the hour at which the Irish de- 
bate had closed—11.15—he would post- 

one the resumption of the discussion on 
eval in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity for a decision on his Motion with 
reference to the release of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork and his fellow 
Members from Kilmainham ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had no- 
thing to add to what he had stated be- 
fore. It was now only a quarter-past 
11, and they would do well to proceed 
with the Resolutions. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to give 
any facilities for his hon. Friend’s Mo- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
nothing to add to what he had already 
stated. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— or OO — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—TENTH RULE (DEBATES ON 
MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT). 


[TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Further Con- 
sideration of the New Rules of Pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had now 
to propose the 10th Resolution. It had 
no connection with the length nor the 
interruption of debate, nor would it pre- 
vent any Gentleman from making any 
speech on the subject of reporting Pro- 

ess or moving the Chairman out of the 

hair in Committee which he could other- 
wise regularly make. But it enabled 
the Presiding Officer to save the House 
trouble if he chose to take upon him- 
self the responsibility of determining 
that the Question should be put, which 
he would only do if strongly convinced 
that the Motion was made with the 
view of obstructing the Business of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House. shall be of 
opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of 
a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, 
or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, is made for the purpose of ob- 
struction, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. J. R. Yorke 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, that they had 
been told upon an Amendment moved 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), on 
the 1st Resolution, that it was not pos- 
sible, or at all events desirable, to cast 
upon the Speaker or Chairman the duty 
of diving into the motives of hon. Gen- 
tlemen. That was exactly what it was 
now proposed to do, and they were en- 
titled to ask from the Government some 
explanation of the inconsistency. 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked that he 
was not in a position to answer the hon. 
Gentleman’s question unless he proposed 
an Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not propose 
to move the first Amendment which 
stood in the name of his noble Friend 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), because he 
understood that the Government in- 
tended to propose some change in the 
status of the Chairman of Committees. 
But he wished to move in line 2, after 
the word ‘‘ opinion,”’ the following words, 
“that it is the evident sense of the 
House at large.’’ The effect of the 
Amendment would be to make the action 
of the Speaker or Chairman depend not 
upon his own view, but upon the evident 
sense of the House at large. This was 
one of the most severe Resolutions the 
Government had proposed. Every Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress or for Ad- 
journment was in a certain sense ob- 
structive; but it would occur to every 
hon. Member that such Motions were 
often not only justified, but also even 
demanded, by tne circumstances of the 
ease. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, after the word “ opinion,”’ to insert 
the words “that it is the evident sense of the 
House at large.””"—(Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must op- 
pose the Amendment. The power which 
it would confer on the Presiding Officer 
was not, in his opinion, excessive ; and, 
according to several of the earlier Reso- 
lutions, the Presiding Officer already 
possessed summary powers without re- 
ference to the evident sense of the House. 
In the present case, if the Speaker or 
Chairman put the Question to the House 
immediately, the House would have an 
opportunity of dealing with the ques- 
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tion by the vote it would give. If the 
House thought the Motion was reason- 
able, it would vote accordingly. 

Oaprain AYLMER said, he thought 
that this was one of the most objection- 
able of ali the Resolutions. Nothing 
was more likely to bring into disrepute 
the Offices of the Speaker and the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means than the arbi- 

rary power which the Presiding Officer 
would possess under this Rule of decid- 
ing on his mere tpse dizit whether or not 
a Member was guilty of Obstruction. 
He should, therefore, oppose the Reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK, in 
supporting the Amendment, urged that 
the Speaker or the Chairman could 
hardly be justified in enforcing this 
Rule in the small hours of the morning, 
or against a small knot of Members who 
desired to prevent the passing of a Bill 
like the Cornwall Sunday Closing Bill 
at an unreasonable hour, and at the fag 
end of the Session. There was no pro- 
per definition of Obstruction, and the 
Presiding Officer was left to exercise an 
arbitrary power inthe dark. He, there- 
fore, thought that some such instruc- 
tion as that proposed in the Amendment 
should be given for his guidance. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, it 
seemed to him that not only was there a 
great objection to this Resolution, but 
it was also quite unnecessary ; because 
all that was aimed at was already pro- 
vided for by Resolution 4, which pro- 
vided that a Motion for Adjournment 
might be met by the Speaker calling 
upon hon. Members to stand up in their 
places. When, not long ago, he had 
proposed to place some limitation upon 
this power, by providing that it should 
be put in force when Obstruction was 
evident, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister objected to such a course, 
because he said it would be offensive to 
require the Chair to say that a Motion 
submitted by an hon. Member was ob- 
structive. Now, it seemed to him still 
more objectionable in this case, because 
there was no definition at all in regard 
to what was to happen when the Speaker 
ex cathedra put the Resolution into force. 
When was the Speaker to put the Ques- 
tion?. That was left entirely undecided 
by the language of the Resolution. The 
general objection he had to it was that 
it was proposed, by a second process, to 
give the Speaker two lines of action in 
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ener similar circumstances. He 
oped the Government would see fit to 
withdraw the Resolution. In the mean- 
while, he would be disposed to vote for 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend, because he thought it was unfair 
to cast the responsibility on the Chair of 
saying that a Motion was made for the 
purpose of Obstruction. His chief ob- 
jection to the Resolution was that it pro- 
posed an alternative line of action and 
would lead to confusion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it was scarcely convenient to dis- 
cuss the whole matter of the Resolution 
upon a single Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had not, until his concluding sentence, 
said one word about the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gorst). He did not propose 
to follow the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he wished to point out 
that Resolution 3, to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred-—— 

Mr. WARTON: It was the 4th Re- 
solution, not the 3rd. 

Tse Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Well, then, Resolution 4 did not apply 
to this matter, because Resolution 4 pro- 
vided that after the House had entered 
into the Orders of the Day or Notices of 
Motion, and the House had been cleared 
for a division, when a Motion for the 
adjournment of a debate or of the 
House should have been made, the 
Speaker might call upon the Members 
challenging his decision to rise in their 
places. The Resolution they were now 
discussing enabled the Speaker, if he 
was of opinion that a Motion for the 
adjournment of a debate, or of the 
House during any debate, or that the 
Chairman should report Progress or 
leave the Chair, was made for the pur- 
pose of Obstruction, he might forthwith 
put the Question from the Chair. The 
Speaker in such a case could put a stop 
to the debate and insist upon a division 
being taken at once. He failed to see 
what relevancy the remarks of the right 
hon. and learned Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had to 
the Resolution at all. The Speaker or 
Chairman, in the exercise of his powers, 
could only put to the House at once the 
Question whether the debate was to be 
adjourned or not, or whether the Chair- 
man should report Progress; and if a 
majority of the House did not support 
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him, it would be evident to the Speaker 
or the Chairman that he had misinter- 
preted the opinion of the House. That 
was a penalty which would not be lightly 
incurred. It was said that the Resolu- 
tion was an insult to the House; but 
hon. Members who made that assertion 
seemed to forget that the Resolution was 
_ one of those which were framed by the 
Speaker for Urgency; and he thought 
that when hon. Members recalled that 
fact, they would hardly be of opinion 
that it was intended by the Government 
as an insult to the House. When they 
came to discuss the Resolution as a 
whole, ample reason could be given why 
it should be adopted. In the meantime, 
no substantial reason had been given 
for the insertion of these words, and it 
was undesirable at that stage that they 
should discuss the whole of the Resolu- 
tion. It would be far better to confine 
themselves to the Amendment before 
the House. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, the House 
was now getting familiar with the argu- 
ment which had just been used by the 
noble Marquess. On the first occasion 
when the principle of a Resolution was 
challenged, they were told to wait until 
all the Amendments were disposed of, 
when it would be regular to discuss the 
Resolution as a whole. But, on the 
other hand, when all the Amendments 
to a Resolution were disposed of, they 
were told that the time was past for dis- 
cussing the Resolution as a whole, and 
that they were altogether too late. 
Therefore, the Government must excuse 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
if they took the present opportunity of 
moving and discussing such Amend- 
ments as they found necessary. [ Jronical 
Liberal cheers.) Hon. Members cheered 
that. He was glad to hear that they 
assented to the proposal. The fault 
which had been found with this Resolu- 
tion was, that it appeared to hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House to be in 
conflict with the Resolution which had 
already been passed—namely, the 4th 
Resolution, to which the noble Marquess 
had just referred. The noble Marquess, 
in the slight reference he made to it, 
said that it concerned a matter of Pro- 
cedure. That was quite true; but this 
Resolution dealt with a question of ad- 
journment also, and having defined upon 
the question of Procedure in the 4th 
Resolution what they were to do, it ap- 
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red to him that this Resolution con- 
icted in a great measure with the Pro- 
cedure which was laid down in Resolu- 
tion number 4. As regarded the imme- 
diate Amendment before the House, 
which imported into the Resolution ‘the 
evident sense of the House at large,” it 
appeared to him, whether these precise 
words were chosen or not—and there 
was good reason why they should be— 
that it was most desirable that the 
opinion of the House should be clearly 
and distinctly ascertained in reference to 
the question. The Speaker or Chair- 
man had placed in his hands—granting 
always that there was the appeal, of 
which the noble Marquess had spoken— 
a very arbitrary power, and the remedy 
which the noble Marquess suggested 
was one which he took leave to remind 
the House was extremely deprecated by 
the Government in the early part of 
their discussions. The noble Marquess 
said that if, after all, the Speaker or the 
Chairman found that the opinion of the 
House differed from his own, then there 
would be an end of the matter. But 
the House was told in the early part of 
the debates that no Speaker or Chair- 
man could bear having his decision 
challenged, and that it would be fatal 
to him to find that his view of the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House’’ was not sus- 
tained on a division. He hoped before 
the discussion on the Amendment closed 
that the House would have some further 
explanation from the Government than 
they had yet received. There was an- 
other thing which he should hardly have 
thought it necessary to call attention to, 
except for the purpose of elucidation. 
He thought that the “ Question’ re- 
ferred to in the last line of the Resolu- 
tion should be made perfectly clear. He 
trusted that the House would accept some 
Amendment in the sense of that which 
had been moved by his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it appeared to 
him that the Amendment was altogether 
inconsistent, not with the 4th, but with 
the 2nd Resolution. The Amendment, 
as he understood it, required that the 
Speaker or Chairman should be of opi- 
nion that it was ‘‘the evident sense of 
the House” the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment was made for the purpose of Ob- 
struction; but, by the 2nd Resolution, 
40 Members rising in their places to 
support a Motion for Adjournment would 








be sufficient to warrant such a Motion 
being proceeded with. Now, 40 Mem- 
bers rising in their places might not 
represent the ‘‘evident sense of the 
House ;”’ and the Amendment, therefore, 
was inconsistent with the 2nd Resolu- 
tion. Then the question arose upon the 
Resolution itself whether the Speaker 
ov Chairman should have power to put 
a stop to debate or to discussion, and 
order the House to divide at once, 
although there should be 40 Members 
prepared to support the Motion for 
Adjournment, and although a decision 
should be called on the 4th Rule. The 
Amendment would make the Resolu- 
tion substantially an exception from the 
2nd and 4th Rules, and the proposal of 


the hon. and learned Gentleman was |, 


altogether at variance with what had 
been decided by the 2nd Resolution. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not see 
how any hon. Member could argue that 
this Resolution was in conflict with the 
4th Resolution. The 4th Resolution 
said that after the House had been 
cleared for a division such and such a 
course should be taken. How was it 
possible that this Resolution, which 
referred to the putting of the Question, 
could be in conflict with the Resolution, 
which applied only to the exercise of 
power when the House was cleared for 
a division. It appeared to him that 
that objection must fall to the ground, 
and that it could not be urged for a 
moment. This was a Resolution which 
was to be put in force, not when the 
House had been cleared for a division, 
but at a different stage of the proceed- 
ings. With regard to the remarks of 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Limerick (Mr. Synan), it did not seem 
to him that the Resolution was in con- 
flict with Resolution No. 2, and for this 
reason—Resolution No. 2 spoke of a 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, and leave for the Motion to be 
proceeded with was only to be given on 
40 Members rising in their places to sup- 
port the Motion. Was it conceivable 


that in such a case the Speaker would, 
under the present Rule, declare that the 
Motion was made for the purpose of 
Obstruction? It appeared to him to be 
a totally different case, and this Resolu- 
tion was not in any way in conflict with 
Resolution No. 2, In regard to the ob- 
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jection that the House wouid be over- 
ruled by the Speaker in the matter, the 
observations of the Prime Minister 
showed that all the Speaker would do 
would be to refer the matter to the 
judgment of the House. All that was 
to take place was this. There was to 
be no debate until the House itself had 
voted whether the Motion was made for 
the purposes of Obstruction or not. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had thrown much 
light upon the matter. There was one 
particular point upon which the House 
was anxious to hear some explanation 
from the Government. The Resolution 
proposed— 


‘‘ That if Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman of a 
Committee of the whole House, shall be of 
opinion that a Motion for the Adjournment of 
a Debate, or of the House, during any Debate, 
or that the Chairman do report Progress, or do 
leave the Chair, is made for the purpose of 
obstruction, he may forthwith put the Question 
thereupon from the Chair.” 


Now, the words that were proposed to 
be inserted in the Resolution were to 
the effect that Mr. Speaker should come 
to the conclusion that it was the “‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House at large” that 
the Motion was made for the purpose of 
Obstruction. The question he wanted 
to put to the Government and to the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down was this. Was the Speaker to 
put the Question unless he was con- 
vinced that it was the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House at large’’ that the Motion 
was made for the purpose of Obstruc- 
tion, or was he not? Was the Speaker, 
before he put the Question forthwith, 
to be of opinion that the House at large 
had come to the conclusion that the 
Motion was made for the purpose of 
Obstruction. He concluded that Mr. 
Speaker, in acting upon these Rules, 
only represented the feeling of the 
House, and that his whole action was to 
be guided by the feeling of the House. 
The Amendment proposed exactly what 
he thought ought to guide the Speaker 
in his action—namely, that when he had 
come to the conclusion that it was the 
‘‘ evident sense of the House” that the 
Motion was made for the purpose of 
Obstruction, he would then act upon the 
Resolution, but not otherwise. If that 
were so, and the Speaker was really 
only to put the Rule in force when the 
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House had come to a conclusion, and he 
was expressing the “evident sense of 
the House at large”’ that it was a Motion 
intended for purposes of Obstruction, 
what harm could be done by the insertion 
of these words? Theycould not expect 
the Speaker, if he was convinced that 
the Motion was not made for purposes 
of Obstruction, as the organ of the 
House, would ever put the Rule in force. 
He would only act because he was con- 
vinced that the House itself was of opi- 
nion that the Motion was made for pur- 
poses of Obstruction ; and, therefore, he 
would never act under the Rule unless 
he thought that he was giving effect to 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House at 
large.”” He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
hoped that he had made himself clear. 
upon that point. If he were correct, 
and that was the only case in which the 
Speaker could act, what possible harm 
could arise from adopting the Amend- 
ment? He would ask this plain ques- 
tion of the House—Did they believe 
that the Speaker would ever act on the 
Rule unless it was the ‘evident sense 
of the House at large?’’ The Speaker 
was the organ of the House. He only 
acted in this way as the Minister of the 
House, and unless he had arrived ata 
clear conclusion that it was the opinion 
of the House, he would never attempt 
to put the Resolution in force. Then, 
what objection could there be against 
putting these words into the Rule? The 
Question was to be decided without de- 
bate, and that made it all the more 
reasonable that the Speaker should only 
act when he thought it was the sense of 
the House that he should act; and if 
he could only act when it was the sense 
of the House that he ought to act, and 
the sense of the House meant. that the 
Motion was made for the purposes of 
Obstruction, he could not imagine what 
harm the insertion of these words in 
the Resolution could do. If the House 
rejected these words, they must mean 
something by which the Rules were to 
be put in force without consulting the 
House in any form or shape, and with- 
out any kind of debate. If the ‘ evi- 
dent sense of the House” could only be 
shown by a vote, and if that vote was 
against the Speaker, it would be a great 
pity that the Speaker should have been 
drawn into a position in which he was 
liable to make a mistake. 
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Mr. BRYCE said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked what harm could be 
done by putting in these words. He 
(Mr. Bryce) would ask, on the other 
hand, what good would their insertion 
do? He could only conceive one object 
that could be gained, and that was that 
as soon as these words were inserted in 
the Resolution, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, or the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gorst), would be able to 
rise and say that if the Speaker were 
the exponent of the ‘evident sense of 
the House,” there ought to be an appeal 
to the House to express its evident sense. 
The result of that would be another 
Motion. That would be the natural 
corollary of adopting the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. He, 
therefore, submitted that there were 
good reasons why the House should not 
adopt the Amendment. The reason 
why, in the lst Resolution, it was pro- 
vided that the Speaker or Chairman 
should act only when he believed it was 
the ‘‘ evident sense of the House ” was 
because they ascribed to the Speaker or 
Chairman, and to the House at large, 
the possession of the same common 
sense, and it was believed that naturally 
and necessarily the opinion of the House 
would coincide with that of the Speaker 
and Chairman. In regard to the remarks 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), having reference to the 2nd 
Resolution, this Resolution applied only 
to what took place during a debate; 
whereas the 2nd Resolution referred to 
what took place immediately after the 
Questions on the Notice Paper had been 
disposed of, and before the Orders of 
the Day were reached, so that there was 
no possibility of a collision between the 
two. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked that 
Amendments moved by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were seldom moved 
without having some elements of harm 
in them ; and he thought it was very 
clear that there was something more 
than met the eye in the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gorst). He(Mr. Labouchere) dis- 
liked very much the words “ at large.” 
They had already had an explanation of 
what they meant from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck). 
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The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
explained to them that if there 40 Mem- 
bers in the House, and 33 were against 
a Motion for Adjournment and seven in 
its favour, by this Amendment the 
Speaker would not be able to say that 
the Motion, although supported only by 
seven Members, was intended for pur- 
poses of Obstruction. That was to say 
that the ‘‘evident sense of the House at 
large ’”’ did not mean 33 Members against 
seven. That was the outcome of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech, and according to the ‘“ evident 
sense of the House at large ’’ the seven 
were to set aside the wishes of the 33. 
Now, as he understood the Resolution, 
it was the majority who were to decide 
whether a small minority were to go on 
moving adjournments. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to complain that 
the ‘evident sense of the House” did 
not mean the sense of the majority of the 
House, but of a very small minority. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would distinctly say that they did 
not intend to consent to the insertion of 
these pernicious Amendments. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Prime Mi- 
nister had criticized the language of the 
Amendment and wished to excise there- 
from the words “‘at large.”” No doubt 
those words were very disagreeable to 
the Prime Minister, because when a 
declaration was made by the Speaker 
the other day as to the light in which he 
regarded them, that declaration came 
like a thunderclap upon the Liberal 
Party opposite, who had put a far more 
illiberal construction upon the term 
“evident sense of the House.” The 
Speaker, however, had ruled upon the 
Ist Resolution that, in his opinion, the 
“evident sense of the House” meant 
the “ evident sense of the House at 
large,” and he regretted very much that 
those words had not been incorporated 
in the Ist Resolution. But taking it upon 
the ruling of the Speaker that the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House’’ was the “ evi- 
dent sense of the House at large,’’ there 
could be no objection to including in the 
Resolution the words in the Amendment. 
Let them consider what the actual posi- 
tion of the House was now according to 
the Resolutions they had already passed. 
There were two Rules before the present 
one which contained words exactly simi- 
lar—namely, the Rule in regard to Mo- 





tions on adjournment of debate and upon 
divisions. By putting those two Reso- 
lutions together the House might get 
some kind of notion as to how completely 
the liberties of the House were to be 
abridged by these Resolutions. He 
would give an instance. Suppose a mi- 
nority of that House had a very good 
case indeed—suppose that they had a 
case about which they felt as conscien- 
tious as the Prime Minister felt when he 
opposed the Divorce Bill—and that they 
were anxious to bring their views before 
the House, what could they do? First 
of all, if they moved the adjournment of 
the debate, they could say little or no- 
thing upon it; because their mouths 
were almost shut by the language of the 
8rd Resolution, and they had had an 
example before them only a few days 
ago, when the hon. Member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) ventured to sit upon the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), when 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was trying, as well as he could, within 
the terms of the Resolution, to give a 
reason why the debate should be ad- 
journed. Upon that occasion the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman felt himself 
completely suppressed by the Rule, and 
he found himself unable to give ade- 
quate reasons in support of the proposal 
on account of the stringency of that Rule 
and the tightness with which it was tied 
round his neck. Therefore, in future, 
an hon. Member would not be allowed 
to say what his reasons were, and the 
Government now refused to accept even 
the moderate Amendment to the Resolu- 
tion proposed by the hon. and learned 
Seales for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). The 
Prime Minister clearly laid it down that 
in future nothing should be said in sup- 
port of Motions for Adjournment. Then, 
what was the next step? The next step 
was supplied by the present Resolution, 
which declared that if the Speaker or 
Chairman was of opinion that a Motion 
was made for the purpose of Obstruction, 
not wilful or persistent Obstruction, but 
simple Obstruction, then he was autho- 
rized to put the Question at once. Now, 
he (Mr. Warton) thought there was not 
much chance of the Speaker coming to 
this conclusion ; but, onthe other hand, 
he thought there was a very great chance 
of the Chairman of Committees doing so 
—a very great chanceindeed. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
[ Zwenty-cighth Night. | 
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He (Mr. Warton) intended to speak the 
truth, and to speak his mind whilo he 
could; and he firmly believed that the 
Chairman of Committees was not a fit and 
proper person to determine the question 
of Obstruction. He did not think it would 
be well to leave to the Chairman of 
Committees the determination whether 
a Motion was made for the purpose of 
Obstruction or not. That was the second 
point. In the next place, when the 
Question was put the 4th Resolution 
would come in, and they were not to 
have a division upon it unless 20 Mem- 
bers of a House of 40 Members or up- 
wards happened to rise in support of it. 
Those three steps were established. The 
Prime Minister said it would depend 
upon the vote of the majority, and that 
the House would know whether a Motion 
was made for the purpose of Obstruction 
or not. Let them see how that would 
act. The House would pardon him if he 
referred to an important incident which 
occurred during the present Parliament. 
He should never forget, and he thought 
the Tory Party would never forget, what 
happened on that very Bill which they 
had been discussing that evening—the 
Arrears of Rent Bill. It was read for 
the first time on a Friday, and only dis- 
tributed amongst Members on the Satur- 
day morning. It was then hurried on to 
a second reading on the Monday, and 
they were told that the matter had been 
adequately discussed, and that they 
ought to come to a decision upon it; 
and when they repeated one Motion for 
Adjournment after another they were 
characterized as Obstructives. One 
Member no less respectable than the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whit- 
bread) said it was their duty to yield to 
the overwhelming majority of about 200 
against 140. e was perfectly certain 
that with such a precedent the Chairman 
of Committees would put the Rule in force 
against any minority, if its action was 
calculated in the slightest degree to in- 
terfere with the views of the Government. 
It appeared perfectly clear to him that the 
Government, having already obtained the 
8rd and 4th Resolutions—for the 2nd 
had really nothing to do with the ques- 
tion—they had obtained power enough, 
and it was not necessary that they should 
obtain more. Already they had placed 
hon. Members in this position—that they 
were unable to give any reason at all for 
moving a Motion for Adjournment ; and 


Yr. Warton 





it was now proposed to give additional 
powers tothe Chairman of Committees 
to put the Question at once from the 
Chair, without even requiring him to as- 
certain if it was the ‘‘ evident sense of 
the House” that a Motion was made for 
purposes of Obstruction. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had no 
wish to follow up the arguments of 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just be pape (Mr. Warton). He only 
wished to say that as the Speaker had 
declared that he would only act upon 
the opinion of the House at large, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reading of his 
duty should be recorded for the guid- 
ance of future occupants of the Chair. 
The Prime Minister was present at the 
time the Speaker gave that memorable 
assurance to the House as to his inter- 
pretation of the Rule, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take some 
steps to have it duly recorded. It must 
be remembered that they were not legis- 
lating for the present Speaker only. 
They had perfect confidence in his dis- 
cretion and in the manner in which he 
had ever conducted the Business of the 
House; but they were legislating for 
others, and, by urging the introduction 
of the Speaker’s declarations into the 
Records of the House, they hoped to se- 
cure in his Successors the equity which 
he had always manifested. hat they 
had most to avoid in these matters was 
the abuse of Party feeling. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had expressed a 
wish that these Resolutions might be 
considered apart from Party feeling. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had from the first 
so considered them; and he said that 
the great security for the just and sound 
action of the House lay in this—that its 
Procedure should not be determined by 
the will of one Party, but by the deci- 
sion of both Parties—by men on both 
sides of the House expressing the deter- 
mination of that House of Parliament. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to 
point out that there must evidently be 
an alteration of the Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), 
because it would not apply as it stood at 
present to the Chairman of Committees. 
Probably it had been framed with a 
view to the Chairman of Committees 
being omitted from the Resolution alto- 
gether. It said, ‘‘the evident sense of 
the House at large,”’ and it would not, 
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therefore, apply to Committees; and it 
would be necessary to amend the Amend- 
ment by inserting after the word 
“House,” “ or of the Committee, as the 
case may be.”’? He thought it would be 
better to omit the words ‘at large” 
altogether, and to say, ‘‘the evident 
sense of the House or of the Committee, 
as the case may be.” He thought the 
House should have a voice in the matter, 
and the only ‘question was, how that 
voice should be ascertained. It was 
considered, on the other hand, that, on 
a Question being put from the Chair, 
there would be an occasion for express- 
ing the sense of the House. He con- 
fessed that he thought there ought to be 
some indication of the sense of the 
House before the Question was put from 
the Chair; but, personally, he should 
prefer an Amendment to be proposed 
subsequently by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), which 
contemplated that the sense of the House 
should be taken by a division before 
the Question was put for stopping the 
Motion for Adjournment. 
be a more proper way of proceeding 
than leaving the decision of the Question 
to the opinion of the Speaker or Chair- 
man, as the case might be. In his view 
that would not carry the matter very 
much further than the Resolution itself. 
The point to decide was, whether the 
Motion was made for purposes of Ob- 
struction, or whether, in the “ evident 
sense of the House,” it was made for 
purposes of Obstruction ; and, by taking 
a division as to whether it was obstruc- 
tive or not, they would practically ascer- 
tain the feeling of the House. That 
would be the proper way of meeting the 
question. As regarded the Amendment 
itself, he would venture to move the 
omission of the words ‘‘at large,” and 
the insertion of the words “or of the 
Committee, as the case may be.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
that the hon. Member moves that as an 
Amendment to the Amendment ? 

Mr. GREGORY: Yes; I will move 
that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


To leave out the words “at e,”’ and in- 
sert the words ‘‘or of the Committee, as the 
case may be,’’—(Mr. Gregory,) 


—instead thereof. 





Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘at large’ stand partof the said pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
that the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
was an improvement on the original 
Amendment. It supplied an obvious 
omission. That the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not refer to the Chairman 
of Committees was attributable, he as- 
sumed, to the fact that the noble Lord 
proposed to eliminate that official alto- 
gether from the operation of the Rule ; 
but he presumed that, as the House had 
decided otherwise, there would be no 
objection to the insertion of the words 
proposed by the hon. Member. Al- 
| though he quite sympathized with the 
| object of his hon. and learned Friend 
| the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) in 
inserting in his Amendment the words 
‘“‘ at large,” yet, having regard to the 








| fact that the House, at the invitation of 
That would | the Government, omitted them in the Ist 


Rule, it would, to some extent, militate 
against the Rule they on that side of 
the House took with regard to that far 
more important Rule to insert them now. 
He thought the decision of the Speaker, 
which carried with it, he thought he 
might venture to say, the feeling of the 
great mass of the House of Commons, 
would be, to a great extent, undermined 
if words were put into the present 
Amendment which ran counter to the 
declaration which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had already made. 

Mr. GORST said, he should be happy 
to accept the Amendment moved by his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Sussex 

Mr. Gregory). The Amendment he (Mr. 

orst) had moved was based on the idea 
that the Chairman of Committees would 
be eliminated from the Resolution, and 
it had not been included in the Amend- 
ment from mere inadvertence. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘that it is the evident sense of the 
House and the Committee, as the case 
may be,’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON objected to the words 
‘as the case may be.” They were not 








| Zwenty-eighth Night.] 
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inserted anywhere else, and did not 
agree with the Ist Resolution, which 
said, ‘‘the evident sense of the House 
or of the Committee.” He would there- 
fore suggest that the Amendment to 
the Amendment should be amended 
by omitting the words ‘‘as the case 
may be.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he only wished 
to explain to the House that the Govern- 
ment still remained of opinion that it 
would be better to keep the Rule in the 
form in which it stood, and which was 
the form in which it was framed by Mr. 
Speaker himself as part of the Urgency 
Procedure. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
remark which had been made by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was an additional reason why 
they ought to accept the Amendment. 
Were the House to understand that 
they were to be permanently under the 
Rules of Urgency? He did not think 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Amendment should be re- 
jected because it was not to be found 
in the Rules of Urgency was entitled to 
much weight. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
noble Lord would allow him to explain. 
When he spoke of leaving the Rule in 
the form of words as it stood in the 
Urgency Procedure, he was speaking 
strictly to the Amendment before the 
House, and not to the Resolution as a 
whole. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 37; 
Noes 103: Majority 66.—(Div. List, 
No. 394.) 


Mx. GORST said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would consent to some modifi- 
cation of the words ‘‘ for the purpose of 
obstruction; and with the object of 
effecting this he would move the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff). 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, to leave out the words “ made for 
the purpose of obstruction,” and insert the 
words “an abuse of the Rules of the House.” 
—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GORST said, the Amendment 
he was about to move had been, toa 


Mr. Warton 
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eat extent, discussed in connection with 
ormer Amendments. The proposal was, 
although the House had decided that 
the Presiding Officer should take the 
initiative, that he should not put the 
Question without having first obtained 
the sanction of the House or of the 
Committee. This was quite in accord- 
ance with the lst Resolution, under 
which, although the Speaker or Chair- 
man might come to the conclusion that 
the debate ought to terminate, he did 
not put an end to it before getting the 
sanction of the Committeeorof the House 
to the conclusion at which he had ar- 
rived. It seemed an entirely new prin- 
ciple to introduce into the Procedure of 
the House that the Presiding Officer 
should interfere with the proceedings 
of the House on his own mere motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had referred, in the course of 
a discussion which took place some time 
ago, to the power given to the Pre- 
siding Officer under Rule 5, where ac- 
tion was taken without the concurrence 
or support of the House. But it must 
be remembered that, under the Resolu- 
tion referred to, the Presiding Officer 
only silenced a Member—he did not 
take the proceedings of the House out 
of the hands of the House itself— 
whereas in the present Resolution it 
was proposed that the Presiding Officer 
should have the strange power of con- 
trolling the Business of the House or 
the Committee, without obtaining the 
sanction of either. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s argument with reference to 
Resolution 5 was, therefore, inapplicable 
to the present proposal; and for the 
reasons given he begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name, with 
the object of providing that when the 
Speaker or the Chairman had come to 
the conclusion that a Motion was made 
in abuse of the Rules of the House he 
should then ask for the sanction of the 
House or Committee before taking upon 
himself to stop the debate. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the foregoing Amendment, to 
insert the words ‘‘ he may so inform the House, 
and if a Motion be made ‘ That the Question be 
now put,’ he shall forthwith put such Question, 
and if the same be decided in the affirmative.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the House 
had already decided against the principle 
of the Amendment as applicable to that 
part of the Resolution which had been 

assed; the hon. and learned Gentleman, 

owever, held with tenacity to the 
remainder. He had truly said, referring 
to Resolution 5, that there the inter- 
ference of the Speaker or Chairman was 
for the purpose of silencing an individual 
Member without asking the sanction of 
the House or the Committee; but here 
the contention of the Government was 
that the intervention of the Presiding 
Officers of the House would be finally 
decided upon by the division which 
followed. Again, the adoption of the 
Amendment now proposed would have 
the effect of exposing the House to the 
delay of two divisions instead of one. 
For these reasons Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not adopt the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was about to move that the Rule 
should not apply to any Motion for Ad- 
journment made after half-past 12 
o’clock. His proposal would only take 
effect when a considerable number of 
Members deemed themselves entitled to 
avail themselves of the Forms of the 
House to prevent any Motions or Bills 
being passed at an hour when the House 
was not in a position to discuss them 
properly. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would accept the principle of 
the Amendment, even if he substituted 
another hour for that specified. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
‘Provided, That this Rule shall not apply to 
any Motion of Adjournment which may be made 
after half-past Twelve at night.”—(Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, again 
proposed. 


Captain AYLMER said, he rose to 
move the rejection of the Resolution, 
which he regarded as the most unsatis- 
factory of all the Government proposals 
in connection with the Procedure of the 
House, inasmuch as it placed the cha- 
racter of every Member of the House, 
80 to speak, in the hands of the occu- 
pant of the Chair. He considered it 





very objectionable that the Gentleman 
who happened to be presiding in 
Committee of the Whole House, for in- 
stance, should, on his own Motion, de- 
cide that an hon. Member%was an Ob- 
structionist, and that without hearing 
an explanation of the views or motives 
of the Member in question. In the other 
Resolutions it was laid down that the 
Speaker or the Chairman should do no 
more than Name a Member, and call 
the attention of the House to the ques- 
tion as to whether he had been guilty 
or not of obstructing the Business of 
the House; but here the Presiding 
Officer, who after all was but a Member 
of the House, was to decide at once, in 
so many words, that a Member was 
abusing the Rules; and this, he con- 
tended, was too large a power to place 
in his hands. As long as he was a 
Member of that House he should strongly 
object to any other Member being placed 
in a position to rule him an Obstruc- 
tionist oo his knowledge to the con- 
trary. Yet that was what the Resolu- 
tion meant, and he was sure that if the 
same attention were given to it as had 
been bestowed upon the previous Reso- 
lutions, hon. Members would agree that 
this view was correct. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was rather 
surprised that hon. Members did not 

erceive what was the real force of this 

esolution. After having been discuss- 
ing the question of cléture for two or 
three weeks—cléture by the ‘evident 
sense of the House”’—they were now 
passing a cléture of the worst description 
—a cléture without the ‘‘ evident sense 
of the House.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, at the 
risk of incurring the censure of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington), he must repeat his opinion 
that the Government, in this Resolution, 
seemed to be adopting an unnecessary 
second process for arriving at the result 
already achieved by Resolution 4. Any- 
one who had witnessed the scenes which 
had occurred when alternative Motions 
for the adjournment of the House and 
of the debate had been made knew that 
they would have been stopped abso- 
lutely by the power now given to the 
Speaker of calling upon Members to 
rise in their places. The Government 
having adopted that mode of procedure, 
there was no need for this much more 


[ TZwenty-sighth Night. | 
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offensive process. It seemed to him to 
be entirely inconsistent with what had 
taken place in former debates; but he 
should say no more than that if his hon. 
and gallant Friend went to a division 
he should vote with him. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
26: Majority 56.—(Div. List, No. 395.) 


(10.) Resolved, That if Mr. Speaker, or the 


Chairman of a Committee of the whole House, 
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shall be of opinion that a Motion for the 
Adjournment of a Debate, or of the House, 
during any Debate, or that the Chairman do 
report Progress, or do leave the Chair, is an 


abuse of the Rules of the House, he may forth- 
with put the Question thereupon from the 


Further Consideration of the New 
Rules of Procedure deferred till To- — 
morrow. ; 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 


(INDEX. 











